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PREFACE 

The  reception  of  Emerson.  Thoreau  and  Concord 
in  Early  Newspapers  ( 1958) ,  now  out  of  print,  has  en- 
couraged me  to  issue  another  volume  of  nineteenth- 
century  clippings  with  another  useful  index  that  can 
lead  the  modern  researcher  to  forgotten  historical 
facts  and  to  the  "contemporary  dimension"  so  often 
overlooked  in  critical  studies  of  the  American  Renais- 
sance writers.   The  harvest  of  journalistic  reports  in- 
cluded herein  owes  much  to  a  browned  literary  common- 
place book  (rearranged  here  and  occupying  most  of  Part 
One),  which  I  happily  acquired  several  months  ago  and 
which  deserves  a  word  of  description.   The  unknown  com- 
piler, who  read  the  principal  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston  papers  between  1875  and  189  5,  apparently  inherited 
the  scrapbook  itself  from  earlier  owners,  one  of  whom, 
mentioned  on  the  first  page,  was  "General  Josiah  Harmar 
of  the  Colonial  Army  1776."   If,  however,  that  distin- 
guished soldier  or  other  predecessors  contributed  to 
its  contents,  the  evidence  is  now  lacking. 

I  make  no  apology  for  leaving  unidentified  as  to 
provenance  or  date  many  of  the  clippings  reproduced  here- 
in.  If,  moreover,  some  of  the  facsimiles  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  I  here  remind  the  user  that  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  discolored  and  brittle  originals  which  promised  much 
less  than  photography  has  succeeded  in  capturing.   Com- 
pared with  the  newsprint  of  the  1840' s  and  1850' s  (most  of 
which  possessed  a  rag  content),  that  of  the  1880* s  and 
1890 's  was  decidedly  inferior  and  never  intended  for  per- 
manence.  It  disintegrates  even  when  handled  under  the 
best  library  conditions.   What  I  have  salvaged,  therefore, 
is  likely  to  be  more  lasting  than  the  originals.   A  part 
of  this  volume  may  eventually  be  unique. 

In  providing  a  careful  index,  I  have  kept  in  mind 
the  needs  of  the  researcher  in  the  American  Renaissance 
as  well  as  students  of  historical  journalism.   How  much 
of  the  past  is  still  hidden  in  daily  papers  for  which  no 
indices  have  been  made  or,  perhaps,  can  be  made  I   Contem- 
porary Dimension,  like  its  precursor,  aims  at  a  new  tech- 
nique in  historical  publishing  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
its  own  justification. 

K.  W.  C. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1969. 


LOWELL  THK.PATRIOT. 
To  many  of  our  readers  the  news  of  tlio 
death  of  James  Russsll  Lowell  will  come 
like  a  physical  blow.  There  was  in  his 
social  speech  and  writing  such  an  exube- 
rance of  personality,  such  a  suggestion  of 
treasures  of  wit  and  humor  undrawn  upon, 
a9  those  who  knew  the  man  find  it  hard  to 
connect  with  the  thought  of  annihilation. 
But  for  the  public  his  works  remain.  Had 
he  lived,  they  might  have  been  added  to,  ' 
but  we  are  not  deprived  of  them  by 
his  death.  They  have  taken  their  place, 
perhaps  among  the  classics  of  our  race,  cer- 
tainly among  the  classics  of  our  nation. 
They  were  einoog  the  first  to  answer  the 
question,  Who  reads  an  American  book? 
and  their  author's  name  will  be  among-  those 
repeated  by  posterity  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  has  America  given  to  the  world? 

The  present  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the 
place,  for  a  discriminating  estimate  of  Mr. 
Lowell  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man  of  letters.  As 
we  have  said,  his  works  in  those  directions 
will  be  as  much  the  possession  of  future 
generations  as  of  our  own.  But  we  cannot 
forbear  dwelling  upon  an  aspect  of  his  cha- 
racter that  was  to  a  certain  extent  independ- 
ent of  his  literary  gifts,  and  which  was,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  impressive  to  the  men  of  his 
own  day.  He  was  in  the  loftiest  sense 
of  the  word  a  patriot  The  expression 
"the  Father  of  his  Country  "  is  perhaps  com 
mouly  used  without  anr  Tery  cleat  sppie 
•hension  of  its  meaning,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  emotions  of  a  Washington  in  looking 
upon  the  future  of  the  nation  whose  leader 
he  has  been,  are  not  unlike  those  felt  by  a 
father  in  contemplating  the  future  of  his 
son.-  Mr.  Lowell's  patriotism  was  imbued 
with  a  similar  feeling.  He  loved  his  country; 
he  rejoiced  In  her  strength,  in  her  great- 
ness, in  her  progress,  and  in  her  promise. 
But  it  was  in  her  strength  when  rightly 
used,  in  her  greatness  and  progress  in  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  in  material  things,  in  her 
promise  of  noble  and  honorable  attainment, 
that  he  rejoiced.  The  maxim,  "  My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong,"  was  not  to  him  a  pa- 
triotic maxim,  but  the  appeal  of  the  dema- 
gogue to  that  contemptible  travesty  of  pa- 
triotism, the  chauvinism  of  the  mob. 

Hence  we  find  him  at  the  time  of  the 
Mexican  war — the  time  of  that  other  maxim, 
"My  country,  however  bounded  "—putting 
forth  all  his  wonderful  powers  In  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  our  Government.  Wo  were 
playing  the  part  of  a  bully  towards  Mexico, 
and  that,  too,  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  nation,  but  for  that  of  the  slave  power. 
That  it  was  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  support 
his  country  in  such  enterprises  was  'not  a 
part  of  Mr.  Lowell's  creed,  and 
the  "Biglow  Papers,"  with  their  unrivalled 
wealth  of  sarcasm  and  common  sense,  of 
caustic  contempt  and  playful  humor,  of  ap- 
peals to  reason  and  to  conscience,  were  pro- 


duced. It  is  a  beautiful  and  honorablo 
thing  to  die  for  one's  country  In  a  good 
cause;  but  it  is  not  less  noble  to  with- 
stand her  if  the  cause  is  bad.  To  do  this  Is 
the  part  of  the  highest  courage  and  of  the 
purest  patriotism. 

Tlio  civil  war  showed  that  Mr.  Lowell 
could  guide  and  stimulate  true  patriotism 
with  words  as  lofty  and  strong  and  wise  as 
those  with  which  he  had  repressed  tho  false. 
Had  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
been  peaceable,  it  might  not  have  been  easy 
to  determine  the  duty  of  a  patriot.  But  the 
wanton  attack  upon  the  flag  of  the  Union 
left  no  room  for  doubt,  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  cause  stirred  the  profoundest 
depths  of  Mr.  Lowell's  heart  and  call- 
ed forth  the  noblest  efforts  of  his 
gnius.  There  was  no  falseness  or  Im- 
purity In  the  notes  of  his  song;  it  was  always 
the  spiritual,  the  ideal  that  he  exalted  in 
patriotism.  He  cried  "with  clenched  hands 
and  passionate  pain,"  but  it  was  Truth  that 
he  exalted,  in  strife  and  bloodshed  and 
death,  Truth  that  our  brothers  found, 

Where,  all  may  hope  to  find. 

Not  In  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  mind 
But  beautiful,  with    danger's    sweetness  round  her. 

Where  faith   made  whole  with  deed 

Breathes  tta  awakening  breath 

Into  the  HfcltMS  creed, 

Thoy  saw  her  plumed  and  matted, 

With  sweet,   stem  face  unrolled. 
And  all  repaying  eyes,  look  proud  on  them   In  dfath. 

ThU9  be  taught 

That  death  within  the  sulphurous  ho>tII&  lines, 
In  the  more  wreck  of  i.o'ily   pltchr  1  designs, 
Pluelrs  heart's  ease  and  not  ruo. 

Thus  he  sang,  in  words  nddressed  to  a 
brother  poet,  of  faith  to  things  unseen, 

Of  freedom's  birthright  given  to  w  In  trust ; 
And  words  of  doughty  elieor  1,<>  splice  becwet-n. 

That  made  all  eartbly  fortune  s  -em  as  dust, 
Matched  with  that  duty,  ol  i  as  Time  and  now. 

Of  being  brave  and  true. 

And  Tvnen  it  was  all  over,  and  tho  victory 
gloriously  won,  he  voiced  the  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow  of  hh  countrrmen.  their  chas- 
tened grief  and  grave  exultation,  in  i 
triumphal  hymn  that  was  a  very  concentra/ 
tion  of  patriotism : 

Eow  down,  dear  Lnnd.  for  thou  hast  found  release  I 
Thy  God,  In  these  distempered  days, 
*    Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  HU  ways. 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  rcacet 

Eow  dona  In  prayer  and  praise! 
No  poorest  In  thy  borders  b;t  may  now 
Lift  to  the  Jnster  skes  a  man's  enfranchised  brow, 
O  Beaurlfnl !  my  Countryl  ours  once  more! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 

And  letting  thy  set  lips. 

Freed  from  .'rath's  pale  eclipse. 
The  ro6y  edges    if  their  smile  lay  bare. 
What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  mske  thee  know  It, 
Arnocg  the  >:atloD3  nrljrht  beyond  compare! 

V,~hat  were  o>:r  lives  nlthout  theef 

Vbat  all  our  live*  to  save  theo? 

We  rr>cR  not  what  we  gave  thee ; 

We  will  not  ilar:-)  to  doubt  the*. 
But.  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare! 

It  would  be  but  a  half  recognition  of  Mr, 
Lowell's  patriotism  did  Tve  connect  it  only 
with  our  wars.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  leaders  of  the   nation    that  had  poured 


forth  its  blood  so  generously  for  an  ide* 
fell  to  doubting  if  it  would  keep  Its  pro- 
mises to  pay  money,  and  when  they  were 
ready  to  drag  the  honor  that  had  been  so 
nobly  exalted  through  the  mire  of  repudia- 
tion. Then  again  Mr.  Lowell's  voice  rang 
out  in  scornful  rebuke  of  this  ignoble  weak* 
ness: 

Poured  our  young  martyrs  their  high-hearted  Moos! 
That  we  might  trample  to  congenial  mad 
The  so  LI  with  such  a  legacy  sublimed  t 

And  when  his  country  once  more  turned 
from  the  path  of  dishonor,  none  of  her  chil- 
dren rejoiced  more  in.  her  virtue.  It  wat 
not  from  any  love  for  controversy  or  cap- 
tious criticism  that  his  heart  was  fed  with 
wrath,  and  that  he  felt  that  he  must  twiaf 

hi* 

little  gift  of  words 
Into  a  scourge  of  rough  and  knotted  cords 
Unmusical,  that  whistle  as  they  swing 
To  leave  on  shameless  backs  their  purple  sting. 

He  loved  the  pleasures  of  retreat,  to  dream 
"in  happy  commune  with*  the  untainted 
brooks,"  or  by  the  fire  that  "whispered  its 
domestic  joy,"  where,  "walled  with  books," 
he  heard  not  "the  world's  unmeaning  noise." 
Nor  must  It  be  denied  that  he  loved  "to sit, 
well-dined,"  with  those  in  other  lands  »S 
well  as  this  that  were  congenial.  But  thej 
'' Puritan  drop  "  would  not  be  quiet  In  hief 
veins  when  bis  country  was  threatened  with 
disgrace,  and  he  turned  from  no  duty  to* 
wards  her  because  It  was  distasteful  to  him* 
self.  He  could  not  love  his  country  did  he* 
not  loathe  her  shame, 

For  never  land  long  lease  of  empire  won 

Whoso  sons  sate  silent  when  ba$e  deed.-  were  done. 

Once  more  Mr.  Lowell  was  called  upon  to 
give  proof  of  his  patriotism,  when  the  cor. 
rupt  leaders  of  a  degenerate  party  made  the 
Insolent  claim  that  those  who  had  acted, 
with  them  for  noble  ends  must  follow  them 
in  their  dirty  struggle  for  the  gains  of  office. 
To  break  with  associations  that  had  a  sa< 
credneBS  far  above  that  of  ordinary  party 
ties  was  a  cruel  requirement  of  duty;  but 
the  course  of  a  patriot  was  clear  and  Mr. 
Lowell  did  not  falter.  And  as  he  had  honor- 
ed his  country  at  home,  so  he  brought  honor 
to  her  abroad,  for  he  could  go  nowhere; 
that  men  did  not  think  better  of  a 
country  that  could  produce  such  men. 
It  seems  now  as  if  our  loss  were  Irreparable. 
As  we  listen  to  the  tawdry  rant  of  pension* 
seeking  mercenaries,  and  as  the  shadow  of 
financial  dishonor  once  more  darkens  our 
future,  a  feeling  of  despair  comes  over  us 
at  the  dearth  of  counsels  that  are  at  once 
good  and  strong,  at  the  loss  of  that 
"  wider  and  wiser  humanity "  that  wag 
so  finely  compounded  with  enthusiasm 
Into  patriotism.  But  such  patriotism  is  not 
sterile,  and  he  himself  would  have  iold  US' 
that  in  the  time  of  our  need  the  providence: 
of  God  would  raise  us  up  leaders.  In  hfa 
own  uplifting  rvor'is, 

Why  mnfce  we  moan 
For  loss  that  dott,  enrich  us  yet 


WHS  upward  .vMrnmgs  of  rcsretf 
Bleaker  thnn  onmossed  stone 
Cut  Htm  were  but  for  this  Immortal  gala 
Of  ODStllled  ]oiirliiK  and  Inspiring  pain! 

At  thrill*  of  long-bushed  tons 
Lire  In  the  vinl,  to  our  souls  grow  flne 
With  keen  vibrations  from  the  touch  dlTlne 
Of  noble  natures  gone. 

US.  C>/<h.n«|  Pott  ^ 


Mr.  Lowell's  interest  In  public  affairs  was 
says  George  'William  Curtis  in  the  current  num 
ber  of  Harper's  Weckl}  .  that  of  a  clear-sinbtod 
man  who  knew  history  and  other  nations,  and 
had  the  strongest  ialth  in  a  government  based 
upon  popular  intelligence.  The  country  never 
sent  abroad  in  the  person  of  its  minister  a 
better  American.  Si.r.in  and  England  saw  in 
him  not  only  a  roan  who,  by  his  literary  genius, 
had  conforred  honor  vnon  bis  conDtry.  but  who 
showed  that  the  liu  •-,;  <iuality  of  icanUood,  a 
wholesome,  common'onse.  thoroughly  trained 
?nd  amply  equipped,  was  distinctively 
American.  His  patriotism  was  not  the  brasr 
of  conceit  nor  fl  :  blindness  of  ignorauco. 
and  the  A.nicrc,  oi  th<  ).ope  and  faith  of  its 
noblest  chiid.on  nas  never  depicted  with 
more  watching  iicnjhi,  than  lu  his  plea  for 
«iciiwr;-.r..."  spoKcu  at  *.  mechanics'  institute 
whilo  ho  vas  minister  in  England;  nor  ^ere 
the  manly  independence  and  courtesy  of  the 
American  character  ever  more  finely  illustrated 
tlinn  in  his  cssa>  upon  "a  certain  condescension 
iij  :  :. -'siiers.'  Il  \  .is  a  patriotism  which  did 
not  admit  that  anvzance  and  conceit  and 
bluiant  self-as:  erii,  ,•  an-  •  oculiarly  American, 
))  or  insist  that  ev-»-\.birv  American  w.i>  for 
tbatrcasonbett.erthr.il  everything  which  was 
not  American.  It's- .is  never  unmindful  that 
the  root of  our  polities!  system  and  of  our  na- 
tional character  was  not  aboriginally  American, 
nor  did  it  deny  to  the  traditions  of  an  oldercivi- 
Hzation  and  to  the  life,  of  older  nations  a  charm 
distinctively  '.heir  own.  Our  literature  has 
no  work  moie  essentially  American  than  the 
"Bi^loT  Papers,"  not  only  in  the  dialect  form, 
but  in  its  dramatic  portraiture  of  the  popular 
conscience  of  »\v  England,  of  Lincoln's  "plain 
people"  ivho  have  given  the  distinctive  impulse 
to  American  civil!;  ation,  and  from  whose  vir- 
tues has  largely  p)>niiie  the  American  cnarac. 
ter  It  is  worth  while  to  laystress  upon  this 
finality  i. f  Mr.  l.ov.eU,  because  il  is  the  one  to 
which  nneh  nf  Id  •  peculiar  influence  isdne, 
yet  v.  l-icl,  is  ofrrr  siverlookedor  denied.  That 
inilm  tie.  .-jniiig  fri-m  the  humanity  of  his  sen- 
ilis, i, is  fTenerov.s  sympathy  with  noble  aspira- 
tion and  endeavor,  his  political  independences 
and  bis  steadfast  fidelity  to  tho  high  ideals  of 
his  youth; 


TRIBUTES  TO  H  DWELL. 


WORDS      OF     AFFEClf  ION       FROM 

ENGLAND    AND    A  AMERICA. 

™  ■  i. 

A  Mossajro    from    Tennyl  ion  —  London 

Press    Opinions— Grief.  ['of  "Whitticr 
ami   Holmes. 


London,  August  13.— The  TSt 
death  of  Mr.  Lowell  is  probal 
and  widely  felt  in  England  i 
that  of  any  othor  American,  or» 
man  not  a  fellow-country  mi 
■  loath  thore  passes  into  histor, 
m.irkalile  mind,  whose  reputal 
with  lime.  Corrupt  politiclai 
but  he  poo*  to  the  grave  mourn* 
best  in  America  and  amid  the  h< 
and  admiration  of  England." 


Ints  says:  "  The 
•ly  more  keenly 
Jban  would  be 
:  indeed,  of  any 
in.  With  his 
y  a  really  re- 
ion  will  grow 
is  hated  him, 
d  by  all  that  is 
lartfelt  regard 


6 

The  Standard  says:  "  Ameri<  )a  may  claim 
tho  distinction  of  bis  birth,  but'  his  fame  be- 
longs to  tho  wider  republic  spea  Icing  the  Eng- 
lish tongue." 

Tho  Daily  News  Fays:  "Mr.  Li  swell  will  be 
lumen  ted  in  England  not  less  that  n  in  America. 
He  was  ever  a  fighter  and  aiwayt  i  on  the  side 
of  truth,  honesty,  justice,  free*  dom,  mercy, 
and  peace."  ' 

All  the  other  London  mornlo  »  newspapers 
contain  timilar  comments  and  3  \g  obituary 
notices. 

Mr.  Walter  Hesant,  the  well-k\  m  novelist 
and  First  Chairmen  of  the  Exeoi  «  Commit- 
tee of  the  Incorporated  fclociet;  jf  Authors, 
has  xent  a  telegram  from  Dartmo«  br,  in  which, 
referring  to  the  .inith  of  Mr.  Lov  rell,  he  says: 
"  Tho  English  Authors'  Society  set  nds  its  deep- 
est regret*  and  sympathy  with  A  mericans  on 
the  death  of  that  great  writer,  its  friend, 
James  Russell  Lowell." 

Many  telegrams  from  Engllsbr  nen  promi- 
nent in  litorary,"  dramatic,  and  othi  »r  walks  of 
life  are  being  received  in  this  city  'expressing 
deep  regret  at  thedeath  of  Mr.  Lowt  ijj.  Among 
the  teh grams  received  this  mornii  )g  was  one 
from  Tennyson,  who  has  recently  i  eturaed  to 
his  residence  at  Aid  worth,  near  1  lail-mere, 
from  his  summer  home  at  Freshwa  ter,  Isle  of 
Wight,  The  aged  English  poet  i  vse  a  close 
friend  of  -Mr.  Loweli,  and  the  latter's  death  has 
affeoted  him  deeply.  Lord  Tennyson's  mes- 
sage says  : 

"England   and    America    will    mourn   Mr. 

Lowell's  death.     They  loved  him  an(  l  be  loved 

them.     Pr«y  express  for  myself  and  mine  our 

slncerest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Lowell't;    fcmily. 

"  Tkxn  rsoN." 

Henry  Irving,  in  a  letter  received  to-day  in 
this  city,  says,  in  roferenoe  to  Mr.  Lowell's 
death  :  "I,  In  common  with  all  Englishmen, 
lament  the  loss  of  one  we  so  loved  and 
honored." 

All  the  afternoon  papers  of  this  city  and  the 
pipers  published   in  the  provinces  hfive  long 

univer- 
sal exj  -  tions  of  admiration  and  regret  on  this 
sida  of  the  ocean  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  the  entente  between  'the  two 
great  sections  of  the  Engl ish-s peak :ing  race, 
which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
life  to  promote.  His  place  is  with  Carlylo  and 
Huskin.  What  these  men  have  dono  in  prose 
to  kindle  faith,  stimulate  conscience,  and 
direct  the  energies  of  their  time,  Mr.  Lowell 
has  done  in  bis  prophetic  verse." 

Mr.  Edmund  William  Gosse,  who  in  :8S4-'85 
delivered  tho  "  Lowell  Lectures  "  in  several 
cities  of  the  United  States,  has  a  k'tig  article 
in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  in  which  he  speaks 
lovingly  cf  bis  dead  friend.  In  concluding  his 
article,  bo  says:  "  It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  a 
final  estimate  of  his  place  in  history.  We 
think  to-day  of  his  stainless  record,  his  lofty 
intelligence,  and  his  life-long  devotion  to  let- 
ters. America  mourns  him  as  one  of  ber  fore- 
most citizens.  We,  to  whom  America  lent 
him  for  a  time,  may  stand  by  hor  side  and 
reverently  partake  of  her  sorrow." 

Poston,  August  13. — Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Homes  is  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
life-long  friend  James  'Russell  Lowell,  al- 
though, hk  he  says,  be  has  known  it  was  com- 
ing a  long  lime.  He  declines,  however,  to 
talk  on  the  subject  for  publication  at  this  time. 

I\KWiitri'.YPORT,    Mass.,    Augu       IS. — John 


Qreenleaf  Whitiler,  who  has  b>  forced  to 
return  from  the  mountains  b*  4  ealth,  was 
much  shocked  to  hear  of  Mr4f  ll's  death. 
V  Too  bad,  too  bad,"  he  sale*  '*  *  i  indeed  a 
_r*«t  loss  to  Vtuerican*  .  y*4  •&  nd  to  the 
world."  ■    *"  **  .. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Augu.  t  13.— George 
VV.  Cable,  the  novelist,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Lowoll,  Raid:  "Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  those 
American  writers  who  joins  the  strongest  im- 
pulses of  national  citizenship  with  the  world's 
<-it:;  unship,  and  the  highest  loyalty  to  the 
highest  art.  What  he  wrote  he  was — and 
much  more.  He  stands  this  test  cf  greatness, 
that  thore  is  no  falling  off  when  we  turn  to 
the  man  and  bis  life  from  the  au'  hor  and  bis 
books."  ^ 

.  Noiitit  Conway,  N.  H.,  August  13. — Wm, 
IVnn  Howells,  when  informed  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
death,  was  deeply  affected.  He  declined  to 
voice  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  poet  and 
a  man.  "  He  was  too  near  and  itoo  dear  to 
me,"  he  said,  "  for  me  to  say  anything  upon 
the  subject  at  present.  His  death  is  a  national 
calamity.  Possibly  I  shall  write  an  article 
upon  him  myself,  and  prefer  that  what  I  have 
to  say  should  be  given  in  my  own  wurds." 

Pah  IlAnnOR,  Me.,  August  13  —  Secretary 
Blaine,  when  informed  of  the  death  of  James 
Kussell  Lowell,  expressed  his  deepest  sympa- 
thy at  the  sad  news.  When  asked  if  he  would 
not  make  some  statement  of  Mr.  Lowell's,  ca- 
reer as  a  diplomatist,  he  declined  to  «do  so. 
"i 

JAMES    RUSSELL   LOWELL  "  .    ^ 


Some  Recollections  of  Him  by  Goorce 
Ticlcnor  Curtla. 


Tho  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell  has' 
awakonod  In  mo  a  long  train  of  recollections. 
I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  He 
wns  ten  years  old  and  I  was  sixteen  when,  in 
1827-?.,  v.-a  both  rutended  as  day  pupils  the 
boarJ;r.£-sciiool  of  Mr.  William  Wells  in 
Cr.jtj".  i\.".£.-i.  which  was  nearly  opposite  to  the 
hotu.ee;  tho  ilev.  Dr.  Lowell,  James's  father. 
In  .';  .\i  hov.so  James  was  born,  and  he  had 
th<  .-it-  •  fjocd  fortune  to  live  in  It  ail  his  life, 
except  when  he  was  abroad.  His  first  wife, 
Maria  White  of  Watertown,  was  my  second 
cousin,  Slt.i  was  a  most  intellectual  person, 
of  nij^ily  xpirttuelle  nature,  and  her  Influ- 
ence in  de.veloping  in  him  a  propensity  to 
literary  pursuits  was  very  great.  Ilercon- 
si,it;;tio/.  was  extremely  delicate,  and  she 
died  early,  leaving  i.  daughter,  hor  only 
.  ;.;:d,  :ioty  Mrs.  Burnett.       *"  . 

i  remained  at  Mr.  Wells's  school  o?Iy  on'? 
year.    In    August,   1828, 1  entered  £ftrvara 
College,   leaving    "Jimmy    Lowell,"  ^Jr-J^0 
called  him,   stih   at  the  school.    MiV      i, 
was  an  Englishman,  married  to  a  li*iiy  w 
was  a  member  of  the  Bost  family  in."08       : 
and  they  bad  three  g:own-up  daugr161-8  S 
two  voungcr  sons.    Mr.  Wells  wd   a'flnV 
clnssicrll  scholar,  and  a  s*ern  schooP0  ,    r  ot 
tho  old-fashioned  English  typo,    ^.ffl 
heard  ;i  ree;Datit»n  with   tho   book  '?.  u'8  |eIt 
han.:  -a:  n  rattan  in.  his  right,  ami  V  tae  hJv 
made   :c  it.Iso  quantity  or  did  nok*nowtha 
meaning  of  a  word  down  came  tb*  raaan  on 
bis  he.-...     But  this   chastisemen- w"8  no.\r« 
administered  to   me  or  to  "Jimr?y  ^°.we1'- .. 
Xot  tc  mo  because  .1  was  too  ola  Ior  ">  ana 
not  to  him  because  he  was  too  y^un?'00.>       < 

I  graduated  from  Harvard  "J  1832>  8ix 
years  before  Lowell.  I  did  no*  know  m,uoh 
about  him  until  after  he  becam*  engaKftd  t0 
my  cousin,  Miss  White.  It  wu8  a  10Hn8  en- 
gagement, for  James  had  no  ver^  poa  Proa" 
pec.t  of   being  established  in  b*,sl.*?S8   as   a 


nd   aomo   of 

Lowell's  own   relatives  rcgardec1  ^   nQSw* 
young  man  who  woiddnrtmak  ,  w 

wny  in  "he  world.      They  did  not         ,       .  , 
genius,  but  bis  Maria  did  know  it  owod  In 
the  iidolltv  of  a  true  woman  she  W  '"/   r     f 
his  future.     I  used  to  hear  a  good  d°J™ 
them  in  a  rirolo  of  young  people    wl  {. 

I  was  Intimate,  but  who  were  younA  , 

myself.  Lowell  had  a  kipsman  in  Dos      '      . 
might   have   promoted   his  prospoots      .   .  . 

.         ..«.  *     i    *  i. \_   UOlk    1113 

bar ;  but  this  cousin  of  his   always  sh  tionmj 
hear!  when  Jamos's  name  was   men  0ftr0Cr 
and   if  anyone  had  predicted  James's     K0<in 
in  his  presence,  this  cousin  would  haw;  J 
utterly    incredulous.       But    this    f?0"11™,,^ 
di«  '.  before  tho  young  poet  had  gained  1wcm 
reputation.      I  am   oot  aware  that  I- 
owed   his   -uccess  in  any  de-rreo  to  a  .„*„_ 
but  himself;  still,  I  think  ho  was  not   i  _ncv" 
ally  an  industrious  man.      Ho  had,  1 1.       ?• 
a  propensity  to  idleness.  whicR  he   bra'      A 
overcame.      Having  witnessed  the  who.      t, 
his   career,  I  think   I  can  say  that  the    »„/ 
mate  of  it  given  by  Canon  Farrar  is  per 
ly  Just.  < 

Undoubtedly  the   greatest   public   se'.  j  ,_ 


that  Mr.  Lowell   ever  rendered   consiste 


the 


what    ho    did    to   promote   and  cement 
friendship  botween  the  Government  and  "    j 
pie  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Government ' '.. 
pooplo   of  tho   United  States.     We  have'       ^ 
other  ministers  to  England  who  have  do  ... 
good  deal  of  this  nsaful  and   benotlcont      . 
o.'  work.     But  Lowell  was  In  England  ,'__ 
peculiar  time,  a  time   when  it  was   nocet  _ow^ 
that   tho   work  should  bo  undertaken  a.  ...J 
because  tho  unpleasant  feelings  engend       ,  • 
by  our  Civil  "War  wore  not  entirely  worn   j  ,  ' 
For  this  task  Lowell  was  eminently  fltte   aT.A 
every  way.    His  genial  manners,  his  tact '     to 
his  varied  accomplishments   enabled  hi  >jew 
fill  with  great  success  a  difficult  post,    f 
York  Sun.  ■ 


LOWELL  THE  PATRIOT 
To  many  of  our  readers  the  news  of  tho 
death  of  James  Russell  Lowell  has  come 
like  a  physical  blow.  There  was  in  his 
social  speech  and  writing  such  an  exube- 
rance of  personality,  such  a  suggestion  of 
treasures  of  wit  and  humor  undrawn  upon, 
as  those  who  knew  the  man  find  it  hard  to 
connect  with  the  thought  of  annihilation. 
But  for  the  public  his  works  remain.  Had 
he  lived,  they  might  have  been  added  to, 
but  we  are  not  deprived  of  them  by 
his  death.  They  have  taken  their  place, 
perhaps  among  the  classics  of  our  race,  cer- 
tainly among  the  classics  of  our  nation. 
They  were  amoDg  the  first  to  answer  the 
question,  Who  reads  an  American  book? 
and  their  author's  name  will  be  among  those 
repeated  by  posterity  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  has  America  given  to  the  world? 
The  present  is  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the 
place,  for  a  discriminating  estimate  of  Mr. 
Lowell  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man  of  letters.  As 
we  have  said,  his  works  in  those  capacities 
will  be  as  much  the  possession  of  future 
generations  as  of  our  own.  But  we  cannot 
forbear  dwelling  upon  an  aspect  of  his  cha- 
racter that  was  to  a  certain  extent  independ- 
ent of  his  literary  gifts,  and  which  was,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  impressive  to  the  men  of  his 
own  day.  He  was  in  the  loftiest  sense 
of  the  word  a  patriot.  The  expression 
"the  Father  of  his  Country"  is  perhaps  com- 
monly used  without  any  very  clear  appre- 
hension of  its  meaning,  but  it  is  evident  that 


the  emotions  of  a  Washington  In  looking 
upon  the  future  of  the  nation  whose  leader 
he  has  been,  are  Dot  unlike  those  foit  by  a 
father  in  contemplating  the  futui  s  of  his 
son.  Mr.  Lowell's  patriotism  w.s  imbued 
with  a  similar  feeling.  He  loved  his  eountry; 
he  rejoiced  in  her  strength,  in  her  great- 
ness, in  her  progress,  and  in  her  promise. 
But  it  was  in  her  strength  when  rightly 
used,  in  her  greatness  and  progress  In  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  in  material  things,  in  her 
promise  of  noble  and  honorable  attainment, 
that  he  rejoiced.  The  maxim,  "  My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong,"  was  not  to  him  a  pa- 
triotic maxim,  but  the  appeal  of  the  dema- 


LO WELL'S  LETTERS.- 

Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Edited  fry 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  2  vols.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1893. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  writing  of  the  art  of 
biography  in  the  New  Review,  says  that  "let- 
ters, in  the  main,  are  the  one  essential  to  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  Life."  Certainly  they 
are  a  desideratum,  yet  the  life  of  a  man  of  ac- 
tion is  rarely  revealed  much  through1  his  let- 
ters; and  in  the  life  of  any  very  busy  man  his 
"epistolary  correspondence,"  as  our  maiden 
aunts  used  to-  call  it,  represents  only  his  odds 
and  ends  of  time.  Thoreau's  remark  about 
keeping  a  diary,  that  "  we  never  can  write  in  a 
diary  what  most  interests  us,  because  writing 
in  the  diary  is  not  what  interests  us,"  is  true  of 
correspondence  also.  Then  there  is  the  draw- 
back that  tho  most  vital  and  essential  letters  of 
a  man's  whole  life — those  representing  the  very 
crises  of  emotion  or  purpose — are  often,  for  that 
very  reason,  unsuited  to  publication,  and  are 
rightly  withheld.  This  very  consideration,  for 
instance,  has  deprived  the  volumes  now  before 
us  of  the  most  intimate  and  important  letters 
which  Lowell  ever  wrote — those  to  his  first  wife 
at  the  most  formative  and  momentous  period 
of  his  whole  career.  All  these  considerations 
show  that  a  litre,  t  is  to  be  set  to  that  value  which 
Mr.  Stephen  attributes  to  private  letters  as  an 
element  of  biography.  Nevertheless,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Norton's  vol- 
umes represent  Mr.  Lowell,  they  represent  him 
most  delightfully  and  yet  most  fairly,  and 
that  there  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  a  collec- 
tion of  English  letters  of  such  rich  and  varied 
quality  since  those  of  John  Keats. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  also,  that  few  collections  of 
letters  have  ever  had  discreeter  editorial  hand- 
ling. Prof.  Norton  is  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions, which  he  sometimes  states  with  such 
vigor  as  to  seem  almost  defiant;  but  he  has 
before  now  proved  himself  to  possess  a  whole- 
some reticence  as  to  himself,  with  a  judicial 
quality  as  commentator.  His  visible  contribu- 
tion ,  to  these  two  large  volumes  covers  but  a 
few  pages,  but  his  careful  touch  is  felt  every- 
where. In  one  or  two  cases  he  may  have  been 
unguarded  as  to  letters  referring  to  persons 
still  living,  but  this  is  a  thing  very  hard  to 
avoid.  His  frank  revelation  of  Lowell's  earlier 
moods— here  and  there  a  tinge  of  morbidness, 
a  shyness  masking  itself  under  self-assertion, 
a  glimpse  of  over-consciousness — is  simply  ad- 


mirable. Nothing  is  extenuated,  nothing  held 
up  for  censure.  The  marked  transition,  in 
Lowell,  from  an  impetuous  and  aggressive 
youth  to  a  benign  and  genial  old  age  makes 
itself  apparent  without  formal  elucidation.  It 
would  have  been  very  easy,  for  instance,  to 
omit  the  fact  that,  in  the  storm-and-stress 
period  of  youth,  Lowell  once  put  a  loaded  pisr 
tol  to  his  head  but  had  not  the  courage  to  dis- 
charge it  (ii.,  375).  Yet  how  important  this 
fact  in  the  biography  of  Lowell,  nay,  in  the 
history  of  youth  itself  I  Doubtless  many  a 
young  man,  just  on  the  threshold  of  mature 
life,  has  toyed  with  just  such  a  wayward  im- 
pulse. The  newspapers  remind  us  from  year 
to  year  that  the  temptation  is  not  always  re 
sisted;  and  what  a  lesson  is  given  in  the  fact 
that  a  career  so  brilliant  and  useful  as  Lowell's 
had  been  preceded  by  just  such  a  morbidKmood. 
With  equal  frankness  is  given  the  brief  letter 

^SBahnouncing  the  fact,  to  him  more  momen- 
tous'than  he  dreamed,  of  his  first  interview  with 
Maria  White.  Hero  we  see  the  door  by  which 
he  escaped  from  this  perilous  period  of  uncer- 
tainty, and,  like  the  hero  of  '  Sartor  Resartus,' 
"  immediately  began  to  become  a  man."  His 
subsequent  correspondence  with  this  strong, 
and  most  attractive  woman  would  further  am- 
plify this  revelation,  if  we  could  have  it 
thrown  open  before  us;  and  all  must  respect 
the  unusual  dignity  and  courage  of  their  only 
daughter  in  withholding  these  letters  from  the 
insatiable  curiosity  of  the  public. 

The  frankness  with  which  these  letters  are 
edited  gives  us  interesting  self -revelations  by 
Lowell  as  to  some  of  his  personal  criticisms 
and  animosities.  In  some  cases,  as  in  his  allu- 
sions to  what  he  wrote  about  Percival,  Tho- 
reau,  and  Masson — all  these  papers  having 
been  a  good  deal  censurqd  at  the  time  for  un- 
due vehemence  and  acrimony — his  letters  show 
him  quite  unconscious  of  any  such  intention. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  he  grew  up  under  the 
critical  school  of  Poe,  when  men  practised  a 
good  deal  of  slugging,  and  thought  all  fair  in 
the  game.  His  more  celebrated  criticism  on 
Margaret  Fuller,  which  was  perhaps  the  sever- 
est of  these  instances,  receives  a  good  deal  of 
light  in  successive  letters.  It  was  more  cen- 
sured by  dispassionate  critics  than  any  other 
of  these  extreme  statements,  because  it  was  a 
mainly  personal  sarcasm  in  apparent  retalia- 
tion for  a  purely  literary  criticism.  Margaret 
Fuller  had  made  no  personal  allusion,  but  had 
simply  expressed  the  opinion,  in  a  somewhat 
offhand  and  decisive  manner,  "his  verse  sounds 
no  depths."  The  opinion  showed  want  of  dis- 
cernment, though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Lowell  himself  finally  omitted  from  bis  revised 
works  a  large  part  of  the  poems  on  which  it 
was  founded.  It  is  interesting  now  to  find 
that  Lowell  himself  demurred  at  putting  her 
into  the  pillory  of  "  The  Fable  for  Critics,"  on 
the  precise  ground  urged  afterwards  by  others, 
that  it  would  pass  for  a  bit  of  retaliation. 
He  writes  to  his  friend  Briggs  (March  26,  1848) : 
"I  think  I  shall  say  nothing  about  Margaret 
Fuller  (though  she  offer  so  fair  a  target),  be- 
cause she  has  done  me  an  ill-natured  turn.  I 
shall  revenge  myself  amply  upon  her  by  writ- 
ing better  "  (i.,  128) .  Nothing  could  have  been 
manlier  than  this  last  sentence — but,  unluckily, 
he  says  just  after:  "  However,  the  temptation 


may  be  too  strong  for  me."  Ho  yielded  to  it, 
but  still  convinces  himself  (I.  131),  "  with  her 
1  have  been  perfectly  good-humored"  ;  though 
ho  was  unfortunately  too  hard  a  hitter  for  any 
ono  else  to  share  this  opinion.  Even  for  him- 
self, this  bit  of  pleasing  self-delusion  did  not 
last  long,  for  he  writes  to  Briggs  once  more 
(October  4),  "If  it  be'  not  too  late,  strike  out 
those  four  verses  in  '  Miranda '  : 

i  There  18  one  thing  she  owns  In  her  own  private  right. 
It  Is  native  and  genuine— namely,  her  spite  ; 
When  she  acts  as  a  censor,  she  privately  blows 
A  censer  of  vanity  'neath  her  own  nose.'  " 

Unfortunately,  it  was  too  late  ;  the  verses  re- 
mained in  the  volume  ;  nor  were  they  struck 
out  in  the  later  editions,  although  Lowell  af- 
terwards erased  most  of  those  relating  to 
Francis  Bowen,  whose  fellow-professor  he  had 
meanwhile  become.  Tho  fact  that,  after  her 
heroic  life  and  death,  he  still  retained  what 
he  wrote  about  her,  revived  the  discussion 
which  was  then  dying  out;  and  it  is  now  very 
interesting  to  see.  by  his  successive  letters, 
upon  how  narrow  a  chance  the  whole  origin  of 
tho  feud  depended. 

All  the  drawbacks  to  Mr.  Lowell's  prose 
style,  so  laboriously  dwelt  upon  by  such  critics 
as  Wilkinson  and  Kirk,  may  be  found  in  thesa 
letters;  the  long  sentences,  the  mixed  meta- 
phors, the  occasional  bad  taste,  the  sparkle  of 
trivial  puns  are  here  also.  He  who  could 
write  of  Milton,  in  a  printed  essay,  "  A  true 
Attic  bee,  he  made  boot  on  every  lip,"  and  who 
would  assert  that  no  poet  ever  got  much 
poetry  out  of  a  cataract  except  Milton,  "  and 
that  was  a  cataract  in  his  eye,"  would  not  bo 
more  guarded  in  his  offhand  letters:  and  what 
most  proves  him  unconscious  of  these  quali- 
ties is  that  he  is  sometimes  most  rollicking  and 
nonsensical  to  some  of  the  most  dignified  of  his 
feminine  correspondents.  Indeed,  that  side  of 
Lowell's  nature,  the  pure  bubble  and  ecstasy, 
the  champagne  quality,  has  never  been  so  tho- 
roughly exhibited  as  here;  and  the  saying  at- 
tributed to  one  of  his  Cambridge  intimates, 
that  "  Lowell  was  always  one  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne ahead  of  us  all,"  is  abundantly  exempli- 
fied, in  the  figurative  sense  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended. His  animal  spirits  were  always  too 
exuberant  to  make  much  demand  upon  any 
artificial  exhilaration,  although  tho  temporary 
impulse  under  which  he  followed  his  wife  into 
the  total-abstiueuce  movement  (i.,  67)  appears 
soon  to  have  passed  away.  But  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  with  all  this  insuperable  vivacity, 
there  was  for  many  years  a  certain  cumbrous- 
ness  in  his  written  sentences,  traceable,  per- 
haps, to  the  old  English  writers  whom  he 
loved.  This  he  himself  recognizes  when  be 
says,  "  My  very  style  belongs  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  drops  too  readily  into  the  sententious 
and  elaborately  historical  manner"  (i.,  309). 
He  adds:  "  Believe  me,  I  was  lively  once  and 
may  recover  it;  but  I  fear  me  much  I  have 
suffered  a  professor  change  that  has  gone  too 
deep  for  healing."  Here  he  deceives  himself. 
This  was  written  in  1800;  but  his  style  was 
then  far  less  sententious  and  elaborate  than 
when  he  wrote  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard 
nearly  twenty  years  before;  and  this  quality 
had  been  actually  a  ground  of  complaint 
among  the  readers  of  that  paper.  When 
Dickens  established  the  Daily  News  in  1845 
and  got  Lowell  to  write  for  it,  there  was  gene- 
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ral  disappointment  in  the  long-windedness  of 
his  communications.  The-  truth  is  that  he 
shortened  his  sword,  instead  of  lengthening 
it.  as  time  went  on;  and  the  probability  is  that 
"  tho  professor  change  "  was  on  the  whole  a 
help  to  him  as  to  the  habit  of  expression. 
There  was  certainly  a  period  when  his  own 
style  tended  towards  that  quality  which  he 
calls,  in  the  case  of  George'  P.  Marsh,  "  con- 
gregational.'" The  crisp  and  piquant  quality 
was  never  far  distant,  but  there  were  long 
paragraphs  throughout  which  it  was  kept  in 
abeyance.  This  was  sufficiently  visible  in  his 
'  Conversations  on  Somo  Old  Poets  '  (1H45), 
where  there  was  occasionally  a  sentence  half  a 
pago  lung. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  constitutionally 
shy  and  modest  man  often  gets  the  credit  of 
undue  self-assertion  from  the  very  effort  he 
makes  to  overcomo  his  natural  reluctance. 
This  was  signally  the  case  with  Lowell;  he 
never  likes  his  own  books,  constantly  belittles 
his  own  poems,  constantly  laments,  in  later 
life,  his  own  shortcomings.  Yet  he  was  al- 
ways a  great  talker,  always  given  to  mono- 
logue; wherever  he  sat,  there  was  the  head  of 
tho  table;  it  was  even  said  of  him  in  youth, 
among  his  most  intimate  circle  of  friends,  that 
he  never  was  quite  easy  unless  lie  led  the  con- 
versation. It  is  recorded  that  at  the  old 
Atlantic  dinners  which  preceded  the  "  Literary 
Club"  in  Boston,  ho  and  Dr.  Holmes  sat  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  table,  and  did  nearly  all  tho 
talking.  Amid  all  his  social  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, thore  recurred  at  times  this  same  impu- 
tation of  excess.  In  the  amusing  papers  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  George  Russell  on  "  Talk  and 
Talkers  of  To-day  "  in  the  first  numbers  of  the 
New  Review,  Lowell  is  highly  praised  for 
genuine  wit  and  vast  knowledge,  but  charged 
with  "airy  omniscience  "  and  a  "minute  and 
circumstantial  way  of  layiug  down  tho  law." 
Thore  is  added  a  lively  account,  which  has  an 
irresistible  verisimilitude  for  all  who  knew 
Lowell,  about  his  gently  taking  her  task  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  dignified  custodian  of  an  Eng- 
lish castle,  and  telling  her  and  the  guests  more 
about  its  history  and  traditions  than  she  or  any- 
body else  know  before.  Lowell  himself  says  in 
one  place:  "  I  suppose  it  was  the  extreme  soli- 
tude in  which  I  grew  up,  and  my  consequent 
unconsciousness  of  any  public,  that  made  me 
so  frankly  communicative"  (ii.,  142).  It 
should  be  remembered  that  even  the  love- 
poems  of  his  youth  were  censured  as  unduly 
open  to  the  public,  and  that  the  very  letters 
which  his  daughter  has  now  destroyed  as  too 
confidential  were  lent  freely  about,  in  their 
day,  among  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The  key 
to  all  this  is  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  sen- 
tence just  cited. 

No  book  of  our  time  is  so  crowded  with 
"fine  things  said  unintentionally,"  as  was 
said  of  Shakspere's  sonnets  by  Lowell's  favor- 
ite, Keats.  Such  are  his  casual  sketches  of 
persons— Andrew  Johnson,  "whose  worst  was 
that  he  meant  well"  (ii.,  7);  Secretary  Chase, 
"a  weak  man  with  an  imposing  presence,  a 
most  unhappy  combination"  (ii.,  7);  the  poet 
Gray,  who  holds  his  own  with  "little  fuel,  but 
real  fire"  (ii.,  8G);  Rousseau,  "amonstrous  liar, 
but  always  the  first  dupe  of  his  own  lie" 
(ii.,  434);  the  "  Adams  flavor,  as  unmistakable 
as  that  of  the  Catawba  grape"  (ii.,  431):  Dana, 


who  "convinced  without  persuading"  (ii.,  432); 
his  cook  Mary,  who  was  a  cook  "merely  by  a 
brevet  conferred  by  herself"  (ii.,  79);  the  com- 
parison of  Wordsworth's  poetry  to  the  old  ba- 
ronial housekeeping — "what  splendor  and 
what  sordidness  in  one"  (ii.,  307);  the  contrast 
between  Parnell  and  his  successor — "McCarthy 
occupies  his  throne  as  the  two  Kings  of  Brent- 
ford might.  Tho  Irish  half  of  him  will  be  al- 
ways consulting  tho  English  half,  and  there 
will  bo  no  single  sharp-edged  will  as  before" 
(ii.,  430).  Then  there  is  the  delicious  charac- 
terization of  Sibley's  '  Lives  of  Harvard  Gra- 
duates,'of  which  he  says:  "It  is  the  prettiest 
rescue  of  prey  from  oblivion  lever  saw.  .  .  . 
It  is  tho  very  balm  of  authorship.  No  matter 
how  far  you  may  be  gone  under,  if  you  are  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  you  are  sure  of 
being  dredged  up  again  and  handsomely 
buried,  with  a  catalogue  of  your  works  to 
keep  you  down  "  (ii.,  130). 

Tho  closing  letters  are  more  pathetic,  as  be- 
comes a  somewhat  languid  old  age,  yet  the 
champagne  sparklos  to  the  last.  The  whole 
book  leaves  a  wholesomo  and  even  dolightful 
picture  of  Lowell  at  Ehnwood,  surrounded  in 
his  arm-chair  by  vast  piles  of  books,  reading 
twelve  hours  a  day,  in  vacation  (ii.,  04),  "one  of 
tho  last  of  the  great  readers "  (ii..  154),  enjoying 
the  blossoming  of  his  elms,  loving  every  living 
thing  about  him,  even  to  the  centipedes,  for 
which  his  gout  gave  him  a  peculiar  pity  (ii., 
430),  and  effervescing  all  tho  time  with  strokes 
of  wit  like  these.  While  people  assumed  that 
his  heart  was  in  England,  he  was  homesick 
when  abroad  and  happiest  at  home,  with  an 
Americanism  so  pronounced  that  it  perhaps 
explains  tho  else  insoluble  problem  why  Long- 
fellow should  have  been  translated  into  all 
European  languages  and  Lowelf  into  none. 
It  is  pleasant  that  he  should  give  us,  from 
time  to  time,  a  glimpse  of  tho  deeper  phi- 
losophy which  made  him  so  full  of  sun- 
shine : 

"  The  more  I  learo,     .      .  the  more  my 

confidence  in  the  general  good  sense  and  honost 
intentions  of  mankind  increases.  .  .  .  The 
signs  of  the  times  cease  to  alarm  me,  and  seem 
as  natural  as  to  a  mother  the  teething  of  her 
seventh  baby.  I  take  great  comfort  in  God. 
I  think  that  he  is  considerably  amused  with  us 
sometimes,  but  that  he  likes  us,  on  the  whole, 
and  would  not  let  us  get  at  the  match-box  so 
carelessly  as  ho  does  unless  ho  know  that  tho 
frame  of  his  Universe  was  fireproof"  (ii.,  51). 

How  many  accumulated  Bodies  of  Divinity 
and  Collections  of  Posthumous  Sermons  would 
it  take  to  make  up  as  solid  a  platform  of  reli- 
gious consolation  as  is  condensed  into  this 
seeming  irreverence  ? 

llwl\jt;Ti0M.  inHC    5  7,  no.  IfSl 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lowell  is  a  grievous  loss  alike  to  his 
country  aud  his  friends.  Poet,  scholar,  critic,  and  states- 
man, lie  leaves  behind  him  no  more  admirable  master  iu 
each  department  nor  any  more  truly  representative  Ameri- 
can citizen.  His  career  was  one  of  constant  and  well-bal- 
anced progress,  and  his  influence  upon  the  literary  taste  and 
moral  earnestness  of  the  younger  men  of  his  time  was  most 
stimulating  aud  beneficent.  With  Holmes  and  Whitiier,  he 
was  the  only  survivor  of  the  great  morning  of  our  literature. 
Irving  was  thirty-six  years  his  senior;  Bryant,  twenty-five; 
Emerson,  sixteen;  Hawthorne,  fifteen;  and  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  Longfellow,  twelve.  Upon  reaching  his  seventieth 
birthday,  two  years  ago,  Lowell  was  singularly  vigorous, 
with  the  elasticity  and  spirit  of  fifty  unabused  years.    But 

from  the  illness  of  a  year  later  he  never  recovered.  After 
a  long  absence  in  Europe  as  Minister  in  Spain  and  England, 
and  a  subsequeut  residence  in  this  country  with  his  only 
child,  a  married  daughter,  he  returned  to  his  own  house  in 
Cambridge,  only  to  die;  and  with  him  go  a  charming  gen- 
ius, a  noble  character,  extraordinary  literary  acquirements, 
and  a  picturesque,  brilliant,  and  delightful  personality. 

Intellectually,  Lowell  was  very  remarkable.  The  quick- 
ness, grasp,  and  originality  of  his  mind,  his  keen  wit,  his  ex- 
quisite humor,  the  fertility  of  his  resource,  and  the  opulence 
and  readiness  of  his  memory  were  always  surprising.  Of 
Puritan  descent,  he  was  as  characteristic  a  New-Englandcr 
as  Emerson,  and  his  moral  nature  was  as  positive  as  his  men- 
tal quality.  In  his  youth  his  verse  inspired  by  antislavery 
agitation  was  so  Tyriipnn  that  to  the  end  of  the  orator's  life 
it  tipped,  as  with  white  flame,  the   fiery  darts  of  Wendell 

Phillips's  eloquence.  But  the  poetic  imagination  chastened 
Lowell's  ardor,  and  mellowed  the  radical  into  the  wise  in- 
terpreter of  the  national  conscience.  Of  the  crucial  Amer- 
ican controversy  of  the  century,  Lowell's  Bigtoic  Papers  and 
Mrs.  StQwe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  are  the  enduring  literary 
monuments,  and  American  patriotism  has  no  nobler  ex- 
pression and  English  poetry  no  loftier  strain  than  the 
"  Commemoration  Ode." 

Lowell's  temperament  was  that  of  the  poet,  and  his  life 
that  of  the  scholar.  He  was  class  poet  at  Harvard  when  he 
was  nineteen;  he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems  when 
lie  was  twenty-two.  At  twenty-four  he  was  editor,  with 
Robert  Carter,  of  a  literary  magazine.  At  twenty-five  ho 
published  another  volume  of  poems;  and  at  twenty-six  a 
volume  of  criticism  upon  some  of  the  old  poets.  Before  he 
was  thirty  he  had  published  "The  Vision  of  St.  Launfal,  A 


JAMES  RUSSELL   LOWELL 

[For  the  Transcript.] 
The  King,  the  last  of  his  line, 
Walts  In  his  borne-  today. 
Unheeding:  the  rare  sunshine. 
Or  the  breezes  gentle  play, 
He  waits  till  the  prayer  is  said 
Over  his  regal  head. 
Waits  for  the  world's  love-sign 
Written  in  flowers  divine,— 
The  King  is  dead! 

Who  shall  reckon  In  words 
The  worth  of  the  king's  grand  r.Mgn? 
Numbor  the  hearts  his  chords 
Have  strengthened  in  life's  sharp  p3in' 
His  kingdom  wide  as  the  world, 
And  loyal  in  Lovo's  lull  sum. 
Stands  with  its  ensign  furled 
Its  pale  lips  sorrow-dumb — 
The  King  is  dcadt 

No  one  can  wear  his  crown 
Or  climb  to  his  empty  throne ; 
In  honor,  and  wide  renown, 
His  nauio  stands  high  and  .ilons. 
Mourn  forthe  last  of  his  line, 
O  kingdom  of  thought,  his  real  ml 
Silence,  the  mystic  sign 
Of  a  loss  that  doth  overwhelm,— 
The  King  is  dead  I 

Jnnes  that  are  yet  to  be. 
Swallows  of  Elmwood  caves. 
River  that  flows  to  tho  sea. 
Trees  with  your  singing  leaves, — 
Lover  and  friend  has  passed 
Out  from  your  glory  and  grace ; 
Summer  In  shadow  is  cast, 
Missing  the  shine  of  his  face— 
The  King  is  dead! 

Oh  lips  that  are  dumb  with  pain  I 
Oh  heart  weighed  low  with  loss! 
What  menns  this  sad  refrain, 
Like  a  wail  from  the  lifted  .cress? 

Songs  are  a- wing  on  the  air! 
Willows  a-quiver  with  life! 
Color  and  bloom  cver>-«  hero  I 
Thought,  with  his  word  is  rife 
Is  the  King  dead? 
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Fable  ior  Critics,"  and  the  first  series  of  the 
Bifflmo  Paper*.  At  thirty-six  he  succeeded 
Longfellow  at  Harvard  as  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  Literature.  He  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  live  years  and 
nf  ihe  North  American  Review  for  nine  years. 
He  published,  between  1804  and  1870,  a  se- 
ries of  new  Biyhr-n  Papers,  two  volumes  of 
poems,  the  Fireside  Travels,  aud  two  vol- 
umes of  critical  essays,  Among  ivy  Books 
and  My  Study  Windows.  His  last  work  was 
Heartsease  and  line,  a  volume  of  poems  is- 
sued in  1888.  In  England,  before  he  was 
Minister,  be  received  in  person  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  from  Cambridge 
thai  of  LL.I).,  and,  while  still  Minister  in 
England,  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  St. 
Andrews  University,  but  resigned  the  office 
as  incompatible  with  his  diplomatic  posi- 
tion. 

During  all  this  time  of  literary  activity  and 
production  his  studies  in  literature  were  con- 
stant and  immense.  Besides  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
old  Vianch  fabliaux  and  in  the  Spanish  drama, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  profound  of  Dan- 
tean  scholars.  This  wide  mastery  of  litera- 
ture gave  his  own  works  extraordinary  and 
captivating  richness  of  illustration ;  for  he  car- 
ried his  learning  lightly,  and  with  the  grace 
of  a  prince  wearing  an  embroidered  mantle. 
He  was  the  master,  not  the  victim,  of  what 
he  knew.  His  acquirements  were  never 
chains  of  pedantry;    they  were  the  golden 


armor  of  a  vigorous  manhood  ana  of  a  pa- 
triotic citizenship. 

Mr.  Lowell's  interest  in  public  affairs  was 
that  of  a  clearsighted  man  who  knew  his- 
tory and  other  nations,  and  had  the  strongest 
faith  in  a  government  based  upon  popular 
intelligence.  The  country  never  sent  abroad 
in  the  person  ofuls  Minister  a  better  Ameri- 
can. Spain  and  England  saw  in  him  not 
only  a  man  who  by  his  literary  genius  had 
conferred  honor  upon  his  country,  but  who 
showed  that  the  finest  quality  of  manhood,  a 
wholesome  common-sense  thoroughly  train- 
ed and  amply  equipped,  was  distinctively 
American.  His  patriotism  was  not  the  brag 
of  conceit  nor  the  blindness  of  ignorance, 
and  tho  America  of  the  hope  and  faith  of  its 
noblest  children  was  never  depicted  with 
more  searching  insight  than  in  his  pica  for 
democracy  spoken  at.  a  mechanics'  institute 
while  he  was  Minister  iu  England;  nor  were 
the  manly  independence  and  courtesy  of  the 
American  character  ever  more  finely  illus- 
trated than  iu  his  essay  upon  "a  certain 
condescension  in  foreigners."  It  was  a  pa- 
triotism which  did  not  admit  that  arrogance 
and  conceit  and  blatant  self -asscrtiou  are 
peculiarly  American,  nor  insist  that  every- 
thing American  was  for  that  reason  better 
than  everything  which  was  not  American. 
It  was  never  unmindful  that  the  root  of  our 
political  system  and  of  our  national  char- 
acter was  not  aboriginally  American,  nor  did 
it  deny  to  the  traditions  of  an  older  civiliza- 
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tiou  and  to  the  life  of  older  nations  a  charm 
distinctively  their  own.  Our  literature  has 
no  work  more  essentially  American  than  the 
Biylow  Paper*,  not  only  in  the  dialect  form, 
but  in  its  dramatic  portraiture  of  the  popular 
conscience  of  New  England,  of  Lincoln's 
"  plain  people  "  who  have  given  tho  distinc- 
tive impulse  to  American  civilization,  and 
from  whose  virtues  has  largely  sprung  the 
American  character. 

It  is  worth  while  to  lay  stress  upon  this 
quality  of  Mr.  Lowell,  because  it  is  tho  one 
to  which  much  of  his  peculiar  influeuce  is 
due,  yet  which  is  often  overlooked  or  denied. 
That  influence  sprang  from  tho  humanity  of 
his  genius,  his  generous  sympathy  with  no- 
ble aspiration  and  endeavor,  his  political  in- 
dependence, and  his  steadfast  fidelity  to  the 
high  ideals  of  his  youth.  Something  of -his 
personal  fascination  is  felt  both  in  his  poetry 
and  his  prose,  and  he  has  so  cheered  and 
inspired  much  of  the  best  American  life  of 
his  lime  that  his  death  will  fall  as  a  bereave- 
ment upon  multitudes  who  never  saw  his 
face. 

George  William  Cdrtis. 


FUNERAL  OF  MR.  LOWELL. 


SIMPLE  BUI  LMPKESSTVE  SERVICES  IN  AP 
PLETOX    CHAPEL. 


£.    XOIABLE    T.ISI    OF  PALL-BEARERS— THE    BOOT 

BURIED  IN  THE  FAMILY  LOT  IN  MOTJXT 

AUBURN    CEMETERY. 

l3T   MLEGRATH    IO  THE  TK1BCSE.J 

Boston,  Aw;.  14.— In  the  valley  of  Mount  Auburn. 
and  beneath  the  shadow  of  Indian  Ridge-ave.,  a  stone's 
toss  from  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  the  poet  Lonsfellow. 
w*  ihid  at  rest  to-day  by  the  hands  of  friends  and 
neighbors  the  body  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  above 
the  grave,  on*  at  the  foot  and  another  at  the  head, 
jtojid  iilsc  sentinels  two  hornbeam  trees,  whose  weird, 
rag?ed  leaves,  never  trimmed  by  the  hand  of  man,  will 
sing  their  requiem  over  the  body  of  the  poet,  author, 
critic  and  diplomat.  The  place  of  burial  is  the  one 
selected  by  Mr.  Lowell,  and  around  his  body  are 
grouped  t!iu  graves  of  generations  of  Lowells  and  Put- 
nam?, the  latter  being  the  family  of  Mr.  Lowell's  only 
living  sister,  die  family  lot  is  conspicuous  on  ac- 
count of  it  extreme  plainness  and  simplicity.  It 
Is  mtinctosed,  being  without  granite  cubing,  hedge  or 
even  locatioi  VI  iclts.  No  moniuneDt  marks  the  spot, 
and  only  small,  plain  tombstoues  are  at  "the  head  of 
etch  grave,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions: 
Charles  Russell  Lowell.  Died  Juue  ?3.  1S70. 
fames  JacU^n  Lowell,  Lieutenant  20th  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.      Died  Jnne  4.  1882. 

Samuel  R.  Putnam.     Died  Deeeniier  2i  1861. 
William  Lowell  Putnam.  20th  Regiment  Massachusetts 
Volunteer*.      Killed  »F  Ball's  Bluff.   October  21.  1SS1. 
Annir  Cabot  Lowell.      Died  January  7.  1874. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell.  Colonel  2d  Massachusetts  Cav- 
alry.     Died  October  20.   1864. 

Charles  Lowell  Putnam.      SH  September  10,  184". 
R"b<-cca   Russell   Lowell,  daushter   of  Charles  Lowe!!, 
D.  D.      Died  May  20.  1872.  * 

The  funeral  services  ovm  tke  body  of  James  Rns- 
gel]  l/owell  were  as  simple  and  unostentatious  as  wns 
the  life  of  the  deceased  man.  They  were  held  in 
Appletor  Chapel,  where  for  generations  Harvard  men 
have  worshipped.  J.ong  In  advance  of  the  arrival 
of  the  fonei-al  procession  the  seats  assigned  to  tho 
public  were  filled,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  get 
within  the  portals  of  the  dim  old  chapel. 
I'M  officiating  clergymen  were  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks 
and  the  Rev.  William  LawreneV,  dean  of  the  Eptseopa' 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge  Shortly  *fter  13 
o'clock  the  funeral  procession  was  led  Into  the  church 
by  the  clergymen,  who  were  followed  bv  the  pnll- 
hearers.  Then  came  the  coffin,  and  behind  that  all 
the  <!ead  poet's  relatives  and  family.  Mrs.  Unmet  I. 
ms  oangnrer,  wns  escorted  oy  ner  eiaest  son.  The. 
maslc  during  the  service  was  rendered  by  the  Temple 
male  quartet.  The  music  ttm  to  charge  of  Warren 
A.  Locke,  organist  at  tluTchapel.  The  selections  in- 
cluded a  chant,  "Lord,  Let  Me  Know  My  End,"  by 
Buck;  "BeaU  Mortui,"  by  Mendelssohn;  "I  Heard  a 
Voice  from  Heaven,"  by  J.  C  D.  Parker;  "Libera 
Me,a  by  Kallwood.  The  floral  -  tribates  wete  few  in 
number  and  modest  in  character.  A  wreath  picked 
at  Elm  wood  rested  on  the  head  of  the  coffin. 
The  body  was  inclosed  to  a  plain  black  coffin,  without 
Ding  except  a  stiver  plate  bearing  the  simple  I 
Inscription : 

Dic3,  August  12,   IS01, 

James  Bussell  Lowell. 

Aged  72  years,  5  months. 

The  pallbearers  were  PaesidenJ-  C.  w.  EHot,  George 

*Vil)<    j  (  riti,.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  1-iolmes,  W  D.  Jlnv, 

SHs,  Ci       lowlier  V.  Cranch,  Prof^or  Charles  E,  >:..v- 

ton,  Profcs'  -.   CLild,  C.  F.  Choat.-,  John  Holrr.es  and 

Profo?=or  3 ia  rtlett.   Their  duties  were  entirely  hone  ai    . 

the  cofftn  being  borne  into  and  from  the  clmrob  bet  n  en 

Biera  by  the  undertaker.  Mr.  Wyeth,  and  his  assiiHnts. 

The  foregoing  list  of  pallbearers  is  e  notable  one. 
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:  John  Holmes  is  a  younger  -brother  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  of  him  Lowell  onco  said  that  he  considered 
him  as  witty,  if  not  wittier,  than  the  more  wel' -known 
"Autocrat."  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  George  William 
Curtis  and  WUlIam  Pean  HoweBs  are  names  that  need 
only  ;>  mention.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  professor  of 
fine  arts  at  Harvard,  was  a  great  personal  friend  of  the 
deceased  man.  John  Bartlett,  of  tho  publishing  house 
of  Little, TTrown  &  Co.,  U  the  author  of  "Familial  Quo- 
tations," to  whom  Lowell  dedicated  one  of  his  poems 
In  token  of  friendship.  .Professor  Child  has  been  for 
years  at  the  head  of  the  English  department  of  Har- 
vard College.  Charles  F.  Choato  is  the  president  i>i  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  Cffmpany.  Christopher  P.  branch, 
whnco  poems  have  delighted  many,  was  a  member  of 
tho  Theological  School  when  Lowell  was  a  sophomore. 
The.  funeral  arrangements  were  in  charge  of  Chief 
Usher  Edward  Jackson.  The  remainlug  ushers  wore 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  George  Gardner,  Ernest  Jackson, 
Fr-iTtcis  L.  Coolldge,  Arthur  Lyman  and  Mooifleld 
Storey.  The  relatives  and  family  of  tho  rteecosed  lKKJt, 
the  pallbearers  and  members  of  tho  Loyal  Legion  and 
Harvard  Corporation  oecnplod  a  dozen  reserved  new? 
directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Lowell's  class,  tho  class  of  1838,  tho  fallow- 
ing wcro  present:  Samuel  Leonard  Abbott.  William 
Asplnwall,  rx-Minlster  George  Balloy  Loilng, 
William  IogersoU  Bowditch  and  James  Ivers  Trorothtek 
CoolM^e.  The  Loyall  Legion,  of  svhich  ;.ir.  3  rtv  II 
wa*  a  member,  was  represented  by  tho  following  t < «•- 1 
£tl!es :  General  John  T.  nti*-  Colonel  SropVr,  M. 
Crosby,  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Colonel  A  ?.isi.!i 
P.  Martin,  Colonel  Chfl  '?s  R.  CodmMi        '  IV 

Higginson,  Frederick  V.    Lincoln.  Colonel  5  >    •. 
William  Endicott,  Jr7,  Colonel  Henri  1,  o.  MsSor  U<   sel 
Sturgls,  Captain  Nathan  Apple.on,  General  Edward  W. 
Hinclrs,  Colonel  Arnold  A.  Baud  pnd  Oapialn  Hirani  S 
ShurtlefT. 

Amoi^  others  preset'!  were  R.  \>.  Ai  &     -  ■•: ., 
Wis.,  ex-Minister  io  Denmark:  Hie  Rev,    \.  0.   FTi 
cock,  of  SomervWo;   John  liver,.  'bridge; 

Professor    Jphn    H.    Wright,    of    Harvard     rjiilvertl      , 
Charles  T.   Kussell,   the   l;ev.  Di.   Alexander,    of   ( 
bridge.;  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Daniel  O.  Heath,  .T\:--iin  v\  r. 
librarian  of  Harvard  University;  H.  O    Hoi   ;hton.  jr., 
the  Bev,   Edward  G.  Porter,  of  Lcslngi  >>i ;  J    iberi   M. 
Morse,   Jr.,   Joseph   Burnett,    of  Southboro;    the   Rev. 
Edward    A.    Kand,    of    Watcrtown :    '.V.    S     Clymer,    ri 
Waienown  ;  George  Putnam,  Leveret t  Saltonstall,  Frank 
B.  Sanborn,  Mayor  Aiphous  Alger,  of  <    i.iiir-itlc  - ;  Col- 
onel   Henrv    L.    Hieginson.    Joseph    r'.    Thorp?,    Jr., 
Richai-d  H.  Dana,  Professor  L.  B.  Willi  tm,  Misi  Ellen 
T.  Emerson,  of  Concoi-i,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  1>.  N.  Beach, 
of  Cambridge;  the  Rev    Dr.  A.  P.  Peabodj-,  Prufessor 
George   Mcnda-11  Tavl..;-.    Dr.    H.    P.    Walrott,    of   Cam- 
bridce;  State  Librarian   C,   B.   Tilllnghast,   i>r.  T.   if. 
Cunningham,  of  Cambridge;  the   liev.   A.   H.   Muzzey, 
of  Cambi'idgo;  Jame^  A.  .Fox,  Charles  Eranees  Adams, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Dr,  Jame>  Putnam,  James  ?ullo- 
way.  of  Bedford;  Professor  T.  A.  Dv.y.ir,  of  Bichm    \d 
T'n'vei-sity  ;  Professor  H.  W    Willinn\s,  of  Harvard  l'r.i- 
ver.-itv  :  OeorKO  P.  Coverlj,  Prolesso!   Ware,  of  C  lum 
bia  College.  New-Vork:  George  Abbott  James,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  P.  Ii'iiddcn,  of  rhicaso  ;  Dr.  William  C.  Hawkins, 
James  J.    Mvers,   the    R  v.    Dr.   W.   c.    Winslow.   Pso- 
fossor  Adnlph  Cohn,    A.    B.   Hari.  William   .Tarm  ..    As- 
sistant Li!ir:irlan  W.   C.   Lane,  of  Harvard    Cniver-  t\ 
J.  J.  Mvers.  W.  W.  Kewell,  J.  W.  JbYeese,  nvin  'ipnl  c>t 
the    Wa*!hlngton    Gmhuuar    School,'" Cambridge;    Ebon 
f<now,   William    B.    !»••   i.a-i   Casas,    Postni;'st^r   Arthur 
Gorml"v.  ,>r  Cambridge;  Godfrey  Worse,  and  1j.\  Henry    | 
A.  Williams.  / 

Tho  hodv  was  nrVt  ■  evv  •  '-id  to  the.  vic.v  ot  any  oue.-l 
and  v.i>  token  to  M^'inni  Aubnrn  immediately    •:*;  >r  Ihol 
Kervlccs  of  the  rhnnel,  fiVJoweil  by     >  >iti    flf+f 
rlagcw.      Ther?  ww  in  ciervtces  :it   tlie  gntve.      While 
the*  bo.iv  \..;.  helurf  conveyed  l>  its  »a.=|   rt-stiuc  pise 
in  Mount   Aubiu-n   Ifte  nhmvh  b<>Hs  Ihiimghont  the  ,-'(.- 
were  toll-d   uwi   Mum.  ii>>A-;-  displayed   at  halt  mast  r>- 
Vi-der  ot  Mavor-  AV;ev. 
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THE-BTOL4L  OF  I0WBLT, 
Ye3terday,  after  simple  eo  i\n  .  ■  :  hi 
Applcton  chapel,  tho  body  of  Ja'sies  Rus- 
sell  Lo^\  elt,  wps  laid,  to  rc-t  in  ?*"onut 
Auburn.  The  presence  of  a  !ar?e  company 
of  people  eminent  in  owe  public,  literary  anil 
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S>acb  a  soul  as  Loweix's  belongs  to  his 
countrymen  forever.    It  was  healthy  abovo 
all  eke.    The  lambent  lightnings  of  its  wit 
-.net  humor  played  continually  in  Its  depths 
:  ..d   illuminated    its  surface    with    their 
fiiantrinq;  forms.    It  is  useless  to  take  such  ; 
a   man  on  hearsay  and  at  second  hand :  to 
know  him,  and  thus  enjoy  and  appreciate 
him.  we  must  go  through  the  wealth  of  his 
rich  ver-e  asain  and  again.    Then  we  shall 
most  truly  realize  that  not  only  will  he  not 
bo  suffered  to  die,  but  that   for  tho 
covuinued  pood  he  has  done  for  others,  in 
this  day  and  in  days  to  come,  a  raw  spirit 
Indeed  has  been  in  our  midst  and  but  just 
nov   taken  its  quiet  and  final   dep:i:  t;ire. 
Let  us  treasure  such  words  o(  his  as  these : 
Thou  alone  seem'st  good, 
iair  only  thou.  0  Freedom,  whose  desire 
Can  light  in  muddic§t  tjuls  quick  seeds  at  fire,    . 
And  HKvin  life's  chorda  to  the  old  heroic  mood. 


"MR.    LOWELL'S    FUNERAL, 

Services   Held  This    Afternoon  in 
AppletOn  Chapel. 


Eishop-EIect  Brcoks  and  Dean  Lawrence  the 
Officiating  Clergymen— Distinguished  Men 
Present  from  Far  and  Near— Interment  at 
Mount  Auburn. 


Alma  Mater  received  he.  son  again  for  the 
sacred  last  rites  of  honor  and  of  affection.  In 
the  filenceand  the  shadows  of  Appleton  Chapel 
at  Harvard  University,  the  b  5dy  of  James  Rus- 
Bell  Lowell  lay  at  noon  todtry.  In  the  throng 
th&tjiad  filled  the  chapel  when  the  funeral 
services  began  there  were  -  mv  distinguished 
men  and  women  who  conn .  no  honor  or  joy 
that  life  has  brought  then;  dearer  than  what 
came  from  being  friends  ■  "  1  ,.,r.-ell.  They  were 
all  his  loving  and  mourn. r.'jr  friends  and  their 
tears  mingled  with  those  •»  'nowers  only  nearer 
to  him  by  ties  of  blood  and  love 

Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  ai.i  Dr.  William  Law- 
rence.  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
ot  the  university,  were  th.  clergymen,  who 
preceded  to  the  altar  the  eollin  that  bore  for  its 
single  tribute  a  wreath  of  ivy  leaves  picked  at 
Elruwcod  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mr.  Low  ell's  daugh- 
ter. This  was  the  inscription  upon  the  coliin 
plate: 

'DiedAug.'lZ  1891.' "                "  ': 
James  Russell  Lowell. 
Aped  72  years,  5  months. : 

A  wreath  of  roses  from  Mrs.  Putnam  and  a 
wreath  of  laurel  from  Mrs.  Fields  were  the 
only  offered  symbols  of  love.  The  laurel 
wreath  was  hung  at  Dr.  Brooks's  right, 
close  to  the  coffin.  Its  significance  was 
deeply  evident,  not  merely  in  its  first  meaning 
cf  croTrn  of  fame,  bnt  also  as  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields,  the  widow  of  the  man  whose 
fostering  of  literature  made  pleasantM  the 
early  pathway  of  the  poet 

These  gentlemen  were  p'all-bearere :  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  his  brother  John  Holmes, 
Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar.  Charles  V.  Storey,  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Professor  Child,  Presi- 
dent Charles  F.  Choate  of  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road. George  William  Curtis,  William  Dean 
Howells  and  John  Bartlett. 

The  first  piece  sung  was  "Lord,  let  me  know 
my  end"  (Bach),  by  a  quartet— J.  E.  Johnson. 
Georpt*  W.  Want.  George  H,  Remcke,  and  A.  C. 
Ryder.  The  musical  service  included  also  these 
numbers:  "Beati  Mortui,"  Mendelssohn;  "I 
heard  a  Voice  from  Heaven,"  J.  C.  D.  Parker, 
and- "Libera  Me." 
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The  music  was  under  the  direction'  of  W.  A. 
Locke,  chorister  of  Harvard  University. 

No  titter  eulogy  could  have  been  uttered  than 
that  uttered  in  the  voice  of  Dr.  Brooks  through 
the  service.  There  was  a  note  of  faith  and  ex- 
altation in  the  prayer  utismic  hearty  thanks 
for  "the  good  example  of  all  thos*  thy  Fervants, 
who,  having  finished  their  conrsr  iu  faith,  do 
now  rest  from  their  labors." 

Out  into  the  sunshine  again  under  the  elm 
houghs  of  the  University  yanl  tho  coffin  was 
borne  and  the  long  line  of  carriages  moved 
away,  following  the  hearse  to  Mount  Auburn. 
Mrs.  Burnett  rode  with  her  eldest  son, 
who  takes  the  name  of  Lowell.  Mrs.  Putnam, 
Mr.  Lowell's  only  remaining  sister,  and  num- 
bers of  the  friends  who  were  in  the  chapel, 
went  to  the  burial  in  Mount  Auburn,  in  the 
family  lot,  in  the  resting-place  chosen  by  him- 
self. The  grave  i#fn  the^ftlrtre  ttf  the  family 
lot  on  the  right  of  Fountain  avenue— the  first 
avenue  on  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

The  lot  is  a  double  one  near  the  Longfellow 
lot,  containing  the  remains  of  generations  of 
Lowells  and  Putnams.    It  is  very  simple.    It  la 
unenclosed   and   without  curbing  or  location 
blocks.    No  monument   marks  the  spot,  and 
only  small,  plain  tombstones  are  at  the  head 
of  each  grave,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tions: 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  died  June  23. 1870. 
Jam  as  Jackson  Lowell,  lleurtnant  20th  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  died  June  4, 1882. 
Samuel  K.  Pnraam,  died  Dee.  24. 1SC1. 
William  Lowell  Putnam  ,20th  Ketjlment  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  killed  at  Balls  Bluff  Oct-  21,1831. 
.   Annie  Cabot-Lo^ll,  dl<-d  Jan.  7, 1S74. 

Charles   Russell  T.c.vcll.  mionel  Second  Massachu- 
setts Cavalry,  died  Oct.  20. 18'J4. 
Charles  Lowell  Putnam,  died  Sept.  10, 1847. 
Rebecca  Russell  Lowell,  daughter  of  Charles  Lowell, 
i>.  D.,  died  May  20, 1872. 

While  the  body  was  being  conveyed  to  Mount 
Auburn  the  church  bells  throughout  the  city 
were  tolled  and  the  flags  displayed  at  half-staff 
by  order  of  Mayor  Alger. 

The  ushers  at  the  chapel  were  Edward  Jack- 
son, Ernest  Jackson,  Arthur  Lyman,  Francis  L. 
Coolidge,  Mooretield  Storey,  George  Gar' tier 
and  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 

Noticeable   among  tho  vast   throng   was   a 
delegation  of  members  of  the  Loyal   Legion, 
composed  of   General   John   L.    Otis.   Colonel 
Stephen  M.  Crosby,  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
General  A.  P.  Martin.  Colonel  Charles  R.  Cod- 
man,  Colonol  T.  W.  Higgipson,  who  had  come 
from  Dublin,  N.  H..  to  attend  the  funeral.  Hon. 
Frederick  W.  Lincoln,  Colonel  Henry   Stone, 
William   Endicott,   Jr..    Colonel    Henry    Lee, 
Major  Russell  Sturgis,  Colonel  Arnold  A.  Rand, 
Captain  Nathan  Appleton,  General  Edward  W. 
Hincks  and  Captain  Hiram  D.  Shurtleff.  Others 
present  were:    Hon.  R.  B.  Anderson,  ex-United 
States  minister  to  Denmark,  who  came  to  Cam- 
bridge from  Madison,  Wis.;   President  Eliot of 
Harvard  College;    Frank  B.   Sanborn,   J.   G. 
Thorpe,  Jr.,  Richard  H.  Dana  and  Mrs.  Dana ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorpe;  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow; 
Mr.    H.    E.     ScuddeT;  -  Mayo:     A.    B.    Alger 
of    Cambridge;  '  Hon.     Leverett    Saltonstall, 
Rev.  T.  P.  Prudden,  D.  D.,  of  Chicago;  Rev.  Ed- 
ward   A.    Rand;     Professor    L.     R.    Willis- 
ton,      Professor    William     James,     Professor 
Cohen,  W.  C.  Lane,   J.   J.   Myers,   George  H. 
Welds,  Professor  Smith  and  Professor  Mack  of 
Harvard;    Hon.   George  B.    Lorinsr,    William 
Aspinwall,     Dr.    Abbott  of   Bosttfn,   William 
Bowditch      and      J.      I.      T.     Coolidge      of 
Mr.     Lowell's    class     of     '38     of     Harvard; 
|    Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  who  attended  Mr.  Lowell  in 
i    his  last  illness ;  ex-Mayor  James  A.  Fox  of  Cam- 
j    bridge;    ex-Mayor   Samuel    Greene     of    Bos- 
ton;   Rev.     Dr.  'Alexander;     E.     D.     Mead; 
John  Livermore    of    Cambridge;    Dr.    Thom- 
•r  as     E.    Cunningham    of   Cambridge;     E.    C. 
!    Heath;     Justin     Winsor,     the     librarian     of 
|    Harvard    College;     C.    B.    TilMnghast,    State 
I    librarian ;    H.   O.   Houghton,   Jr. ;    Mr    Frank 
|    Garrison;     Rev!     E.     G.    Porter    of    Lexing- 
ton;    Postmaster    Arthur    Gorman    of    Cam- 
bridge;      Rev.     H.     C.     Hitchcock,     W.     S. 
i    Clymer,    Miss    Ellen   T.    Emerson,    daughter 


of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  Henry  L.  Hig- 
ginson,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  D.  N. 
Beach,  of  Cambridge;  Professor  George  Men- 
dell  Taylor.  Rev.  A.  B.  Mussey,  of  Cambridgo ; 
Hon.  Charles  Theodore  Russell,  Robert  M. 
Morse,  Jr.,  Rev.  James  Sallaway  of  Bedford, 
Mass. ;  Edwin  A.  Alger  of  Cambridge  Professor 
T.  A.  Dv.yiT  of  Richmond  University,  Professor 
H.  W.  Williams  of  Harvard;  Professor  Ware, 
Columbia  College,  New  York;  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century;  Mrs.  Louis  Agas- 
siz;  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Whipple;  Mrs.  Anna  Uabo 
i.<vt?:e:  Mrj.  James  T.  Fields. 


JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL. 


Poet,  Professor,  Reformer,  Minister  to 
England  and  First  Citizen  of  His  State 
-Full  Sketch  of  Bis  Long,  Active  and 
Distinguished  Career. 


Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell,  eminent  as  a 
scholar,  poet,  diplomat  and  wit,  died  at  his 
home,  "Eluiwood."  Cambridge,  at  2.10  this 
morning,  after  a  long  illness.  His  daughter. 
Mrs.  Burnett,  was  in  attendance  at  the  time  .of 
his  death.  Tho  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
wm  gout  and  sciatica  complicated  with  other 
diseases.  Mr.  Lowell  had  been  in  poor  health 
since  his  roturn  from  England  in  1885,  and  for 
over  a  year  past  he  had  been  unable  to  meet 
Uis  lecture  engagements;  but  it  was  not  until 
within  a  short  time  that  his  condition  was  re- 
garded as  critical. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  born  in  Cambridge.  Feb.  22, 
1819,  iu  the  historic  old  mansion.  Elmwood, 
which  he  inherited,  and  which  had  been  his 
home  all  his  life.  He  was  descended  from  a 
long  lino'of  men  who  have  stood  high  in  the 
annals  of  their  country.  His  sather  was  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
AY  est  Church,  Boston,  and  his  grandfather  was 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  the  statesman  who  inserted 
in  tho  constitution  of  Massachusetts  the  words, 
"All  men  are  created  free  and  equal,"  and  by 
offering  to  argue  in  the  courts  that  under  it  no 
man  could  be  held  in  bondage.led  to  the  abolition 
of  -la very  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  by  William  Wells,  senior  of 
the  firm  to  which  wo  owe  the  series  of  Wells 
and  Lilly  classics,  entered  Harvard  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  was  graduated  in  1838.  His 
first-published  literary  production,  unless  possi- 
bly some  poems  for  "Harvardiana,"  which 
he  edited  in  1837-'8,  was  his  notable  class 
poem,  composed  under  peculiar  circumstances 
At  the  time  of  writing  it  the  collegiate  senior 
was  undergoing  a  brief  period  of  rustication  at 
Concord,  in  consequence  of  inattention  to  his 
textbooks.  His  forced  sojourn  in  this  Arcadia 
of  scholarship  and  reform  brought  him  into  re- 
lationship with  the  transcendentalists,  who  at 
that  day  were  in  tbe*nabit  of  gathering  at  the 
home  ot  Emerson,  with  whom  then  began  that 
friendship  which,  despite  the  playful  sallies  of 
the  younger  poet  in  his  earlier  writings,  only 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  elder.  The 
young  satirist  saw  the  humorous  side  of  the 
social  movements  of  the  day,  and  the  class- 
poem,  scintillating  with  wit.  attacked  the  abo- 
litionists, Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  the  transcen- 
dentalists. In  the  law  school. of  Harvard,  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  was  ad. 
|  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  The  only  record  of 
the  practice  ot  his  profession  is  found  in  a  story 
;  entitled  "My  First  Client,"  published  in  the 
!  "Boston  Miscellany."  Henceforth  he  gave  him- 
1  self  entirely  to  literature.  In  1841  a  volume  of 
poems  was  published  under  the  title  of  "A 
i  Year's  Life."  The  volume  was  never  repub- 
lished, and  of  the  seventy  poems  only  a  small 
,  part  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  reprinting  by 
J  the  author.  His  marriage  to  the  woman  who 
I  inspired  these  poems  took  place  in  1844.  Maria 
J  White  was  an  ardent  abolitionist,  and  no  doubt 
her  influence  assisted  in  turning  his  thoughts 


to  the  serious  side  of  that  cause  to  which  he 
rendered  immortal  service.  To  understand 
Lowell's  career,  it  Is  necessary  to  remember 
that  he  was  not  only  a  poet,  a  scholar,  and  a 
humorist,  but  always  a  conservative  and  a 
critic.  No  man  was  more  thoroughly  imbued 
than  he  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  democracy— a  democracy  without 
demagogism-  no  man  more  jealous  than  he  of 
the  untarnished  reputation  of  America  in  poll- 
tics  and  literature,  no  man  more  quick:  to  sec 
any  departure  from  the  high  Ideal  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  his  flaming  pen  was  turned  to  attack, 
whatever  assailed  this  ideal— at  one  time  slave- 
ry, at  another  time  vicious  political  methods 
threatening  the  purity  of  democratie  society. 
His  radicalism  was  always  conservative,  his  I 
criticism  always  constructive.  Mr.  Lowell  and  ' 
bis  wife  were  regular  contributors  to  the  Lib. 
erty  bell,  and  his  name  appears  la  1848  in  the  , 
Anti-Slavery  Standard  as  corresponding  editor. 
In  this  paper,  from  1843  to  1846,  his  poems 
during  that  period  mostly  appeared.  Later  the 
Boston  Courier  was  the  vehicle  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  in'  its  columns  the  first  series  of  the 
'Biglow  Papers,"  was  given  to  the  public,  be- 
ginning in  the  issue  for  June,  1840,  and  ending 
in  1848.  This  satire  was  an  event  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world's  liter*. 
tare.  In  wit,  scholarship,  and  penetrating 
knowledge  of  human  natHre,  it  tcok  the  place 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained,  of  a  master*  - 
piece.  The  "Biglow  Papers"  will  no  doubt  pre" 
serve  the  Yankee  dialect,  and  cause  it  to  be 
studied  aces  hence  in  order  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  effect  upon  our  national  life  of  one 
of  the  mos^  opportune  allies  that  freedom  ever 
had. 

His  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  contest  did 
not  prevent  him  from   purely  literary   labors. 
In  1843  he  undertook  the  editing  of  "The  Pio- 
neer, a   Literary    and   Critical   Magazine,"  in 
joint  editorship  with  Robert  Carter;   and  Poe, 
Hawthorne,  Neal,  Dwight,  Jones  Very,  Parsons, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  (Mrs.   Browning),   Whittier 
aDd  William  W.  Story  were  contributors.    Only 
three  numbers  were  published,  the  venturo  fail- 
ing through  financial  disaster  to  the  publishers. 
In  this  magazine  was  begun  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  poets  and  dramatists,  which  afterwards 
formed  the  material   for   "Conversations  with 
Some  of  the  Old  Poets."    In  1844  tame  a  vo!- 
uine  of  Terse,  containing  "A  Leeono  of  Britta- 
ny,'1 witli  thirty-three  miscellaneous  poems  and 
thirty -seven  sonnets  (among  thorn   sonnets   to 
Wendell   Phillips   and    Joshua  R.   Giddings), 
written  in  a  vein  that  foreshadowed  and  even 
announced  the  poet's  position  in  the  great  anti- 
slavery    revolution.    These   were   followed  in 
1845  by  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  one  of  the 
most   exquisite   productions   of   bis   genius,   a 
poem  founded  on  the  legend  of  tho  Holy  Grail, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  a  sort 
of  frenzy  in  about   forty-eight   hours,   during 
which  the  poet  scarcely  ate  or  slept    The  "Con- 
versations on  the  Poets"   was    his  [first  work 
m    literary  criticism,  and  was   the     basis    of 
his  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  1854-'6, 
and  of  his  lectures  in  Harvard  University  dur- 
ing his  professorship  of  modern  languages  and 
belles-lettres.    A  third  volume  of  poems,  con- 
taining many  new  anti-slavery  pieces,  was  pub- 
lished in  1348,  and  the  same  year  was  brought 
out  anonymously   the    "Fablo   for   Critics,"  a 
youthfully  daring  but  amusing  and  racy  skit  at 
the  American  poets,  in  which  tho  laughing  au- 
thor did  not  spare  himself,    la  1349  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  in   two  volumes   was  pub- 
lished, the    "Biglow   Papers"   and    "A   Year's 
Life."  being  omitted.    In  the  mean  time  Lowell 
had  been  a  contributor  to  the  "Dial,"  the  "Dem 
ocraric  Review,''  the  "Massachusetts  Quarterly 
Review,"  in  which  he  reviewed  Thorean's  first 
volume  in  1849.  and  to  "Putnam's  Monthly"  in 
1353  and  several  years  later.    In  1351  the  poet 
and  his  wife  travelled  in  Europe,  visiting  Eng- 
land. France,  and  Switzerland,  and  residing  for 
some  timo  in  Italy.    The   chiof   fruits   of  this 
journey  were  the  essays  on  Italian  art  and  liter. 
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aturo  and  Ins  eminence  as  a  student  aud  inter- 
preter of  Danto.  In  the  autumn  of  1852  he  was' 
again  in  America,  and  in  October,  1853,  he  sus</. 
tained  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life  in  the 
death, ol  bitt  wl<«.  who  had  long  peen  an  invalid. 

I  u  January,  1 855,  on  Mr.  Longfellow's  resigna- 
tion, Lowell  was  appointed  his  successor  as  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres  In 
Harvard  University,  and  after  two  years'  study 
abroad,  during  which  time  he  greatly  extended 
his  knowledge  of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish, 
and  became  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  old 
French  and  Provencal  poetry,  he  assumed  tho 
duties  of  his  professorship.  From  1857  till  18G3 
he  wrote  many  essays,  not  since  republished, 
for  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  in  1863  he  be- 
came, with  Professor  Charles  Fliot  Norton, 
joint  editor  of  the  "North  American  Review,"  a 
connection  which  he  maintained  till  1872.  The 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  founded  in  1857,  of  which 
Lowell  was  tho  first  editor,  was  set  on  foot  by 
Holmes,  Longfellow,  Emerson,'  and  Lowell, 
and  Emerson's  study  was  the  scene  of  the  gath- 
ering of  the  great  literary  lights  of  Boston, 
when  the  enterprise  was  discussed  and  the 
character  of  the  magazine  settled  upon. 

The  Kansas  struggle,  1856-'8,  enlisted  Mr. 
Lowell's  sympathies;  he  was  in  accord  with  the 
leading  anti-slavery  men,  and  at  one  time,  says 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  contemplated  transferring 
his  Hosea  Biglow  to  Kansas  to  report  In  the  ver- 
nacular the  doings  there,  but  "the  flighty  pur- 
pose never  was  o'ertook."  The  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  caused  a  revival  of  the  dramatis  per- 
son.-e  of  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  in  which  the  dis- 
unioniste  at  home  and  their  sympathizers  in 
England  were  equally  brought  under  the  lash 
of  his  stinging  satire.  This  second  series  of 
"Biglow  Pagers"  first  appeared  in  the'  Atlan- 
tic, and  was  published  in  a  volume  in  1867. 
The  "Fireside  Travels,"  containing  the  pleasant 
gossip  about  "Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago," 
the  delightful  "Moosehcad  Journal,"  and  notes 
of  travel  on  tho  Mediterranean  and  in  Italy, 
had  appeared  in  the  mean  time.  The  Atlan- 
tic for  January,  1807,  contained  "Fitz  Adam's 
Story."  a  poem  intended  to  form  part  of  a  long- 
er one,  "The  Nooning,"  which  had  been  an- 
nounced as  about  to  be  published  as  far  back  as 
1861,  but  has  never  been  completed.  It  was 
omitted  from  "Under  the  Willows,  and  other 
Poems,"     with    the     following    explanation: 

"  'Fitz  Adam's  Story,'  which  some  good  frionds 
will  miss,  is  also  left  to  stand  over,  because  it 
belongs  to  a  connected  series,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  be  completed  if  the  days  should  be  propi- 
tious." The  volumes  of  prose,  "Among  my 
Books"  and  "My  Study  "Windows,"  Issued  in 
1870,  comprising  the  choicest  of  Lowell's  liter- 
ary essays,  seem  tomark  the  close  of  his  greatest 
literary  activity ;  but  the  appearance  recently  of 
such  a  paper  as  that  on  the  poet  Gray  shows 
that  only  opportunity  was  needed  for  the  gath- 
ering of  the  maturest  fruits  of  his  critical  genius. 
In  1872  he  made  another  visit  to  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  the  Centennial  period  called 
out  his  efforts  in  the  production  of  three  patri- 
otic odes,  tho  first  at  Concord,  19th  April,  1875, 
the  second  under  the  Washington  elm,  3d  July 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  third  for  Fourth  of 
July,  1876.  He  was  Jk  Presidential  elector 
in  1870. 

In  1877  he  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes 
to  the  Spanish  mission,  from  whlchhe  was  trans- 
ferred in  1880  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  His 
diplomatic  career  closed  with  his  recall  by 
President  Cleveland  in  1885.  la  Madrid;  in  at 
atmosphere  congenial  to  him  as  a  student,  be 
sustained  the  honor  of  the  American  name,  and 
received  the  confidence  and  admiration  that 
had  been  formerly  extended  to  Washington 
Irving.  His  residence  in  London,  although 
'  clouded  and  saddened  by  the  long  illness  and 
by  the  death  in  February,  1885,  of  his  second 
wife.  Miss  Frances  Dunlap  of  Portland.  Me., 
whom  he  had  married  in  September,  1857,  was 
as  honorable  to  him  as  to  the  country  he  rep- 
resented, an  unbroken  series  of  successes  in  the 


world  of  society  and  the  world  of  letters.  And 
no  man  in  our  generation  has  done  more  than 
Mr.  Lowell  to  raise  American  Institutions  and 
American  character  in  the  "estimation  of  our 
English  kin.  His  graceful  and  natural  oratory 
was  in  demand  on  scores  of  public  occasions. 
JThe  most  noteworthy  of  his  public  addresses 
was  that  on  Coleridge,  delivered  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  bust  of  the  poet  in  Westminster  Ab- 
1  bey  in  May,  1885.  The  volume  entitled  "De- 
mocracy and  Other  Addresses"  includes  the 
foreign  speeches,  and  those  spoken  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  public  library  of  Chelsea  and  at 
the  Harvard  anniversary.  Mr.  Lowell's  politi- 
cal life  is  confined  within  the  eight  years  of  his 
terms  of  orhce  at  Madrid  and  London.  His  re- 
call brought  out  expressions  of  deep  regret  in 
the  English  press.  After  his  return  to  private 
life  Mr.  Lowell's  home  had  been  with  bis  only 
child,  the  wife  of  Edward  Bumott,  at  South- 
borough.  He  resumed  his  lectures  at  Cam- 
!  bridge,  and  in  the  winter  of  1887  gave  a  course 
on  the  English  dramatists  before  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute. The  same  winter  he  read  a  paper  before 
the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago  on  the  "Au- 
thorship of  Richard  ITL"  In  the  summer  of 
1887  he  again  visited  England,  receiving  every- 
where the  highest  honors  that  could  be  paid  to 
a  private  citizen.  The  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford In  1873,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the  Univer. 
pity  of  Cambridge.  Eng.,  In  1874.  During  his 
residence  In  England  as  minister  he  was  elected 
rector  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works  and  their 
various  editions:  "Class  Poems"  (1838);  "A 
Year's  Life"  (1841);  "Poems"  (1844V.  "The  Vi- 
sion of  Launfal"  (1845-48);  "Conversations  on 
Some  of  the  Old  Poets"  (1845);  "Poems"  (1848); 
"Tho  Bitrlow  Papers"  (1848);  "A  Fable  for 
Critic"  (1848);  "Poems"  (two  volumes.  1849); 
"Life  of  Keats"  (1854);  "Pooms"  (two  vol- 
umes, 1854);  "Poetical  Works"  (two  volumes, 
1858);  "Mason  and  Slldell— a  Yankee  Idyl" 
C1883);  "Fireside  Travels"  (1804);  "The  Presi- 
dent's Policy"  (1864);  "Ode  P.ecitcd  at 
the  Commemoration  of  the  Living  and  Dead 
Soldiers  of  Harvard  University"  (1865);  "The 
Biglow  Papers"  (second  series,  1867);  "Under 
tho  Willows,  and  Oth«r  Pooms" (1869);  "Among 
My  Books"  (1870);  "Tho  Courrin' "  (1874); 
"Three  Memorial  Poems"  (1876);  "Among  My 
Books"  (second  series,  1876);  "Democracy  and 
Other  Addressses"  (18S7X 

Mr.  Lowell  combined  great  literary  activity 
and  voracious  reading  with  his  professorship 
duties.  He  was  one  of  the  fow  men  who  could 
read  steadiiy  In  one  book  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours  on  a  stretch  And  retain  In  memory  what 
he  had  read. 

The  professorship,  which  he  held  down  to 
his  departure  for  Spain,  he  filled  with  remark- 
able success.  Ho  ^  as  a  great  favorite  with  the 
undergraduates,  owing  to  the  unfailing  cour- 
tesy of  his  manners,  the  total  absence  of  all  use 
of  authority  in  the  lecture  room,  and  his  undis- 
Iguised  admiration  of  youth  and  freshness, 
which,  it  used  to  be  jokingly  said,  mado  it  very  I 
hard  for  him  to  give  a  low  mark  to  a  good-look- 
!  ins.  well-mannered  young  follow.  At  the  reci- 
tations, too,  his  marvellous;  fullness  of  knowl- 
J  edge  constantly  found  vent  In  talks  on  the  book 
I  or  topic  under  examination,  which  were  In  the 
| highest  degree  stimulating  a»  well  as  interest- 
ling. 

Mr.  Lowell's  urst  wiie.  to  whom  ne  was  wed- 
Idcdlnl844,  was  Miss  Maria  Whlto  of  Water- 
town,  hersolf  a  poet  of  cultnro;  her  death  was] 
commemorated  in  Longfellow's  poem,  "Th«i 
Two  Angels."  H<»  sacond  wife  was  a  niece  of, 
ex-Governor  Robert  P.  Dunlap  of  Maine.  She 
was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever  while  with? 
her  husband  at  Madrid,  and  after  sev-. 
eral  days  of  critical  illness  her  physician 
pronounced  ber  dead,  but  it  was  discov- 
ered that  she  was  merely  in  a "  cohuv 
tose  condition,  and  with  great  care  she  was 
finally  restored  After  a  slow  convalescence 
!  she  was  able  to  rejoin  Mr.  Lowell  In  London, 


whither  in  the  meantime  he  hod  been  trans- 
ferred  as  minister,  bnt  she  never  fully  recov- 
ered  from  the  effects  of  this  experience,  and 
died  Feb.  19. 1886.  By  his  first  -wife  Mr.  Low- 
ell had  four  children,  only  one  of  whom  sur- 
vives. 'Mabel,  wife  of  Edward  Burnett.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  very  successful  at  the  court  of  8tj 
James. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  funeral  serrlces 
shall  be  held  on  Friday.  All  the  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  Mr.  George  Putnam,  who  is  at 
present  at  Manchester. 


TWO    LOWELL    INCIDENTS. 


Two  incidents  that  made  a  marked  impres- 
sion upon  the  public,  placing  Mr.  Lowell  tem- 
porarily in  a  fierce  fire  of  criticism  tbatonly  bet- 
ter proved  the  pure  gold  of  character  tried  and 
not  found  wanting  are  recalled  now.  One  was 
the  incident  of  his  Chicago  lecture.  Mr.  Lowell 
had  been  invited  by  gentlemen  to  speak,  as  he 
supposed,  before  gentlemen  of  one  political 
faith  on  a  topic  of  politics.  He  went  to 
Chicago  and  found  that  the  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  elnb  that  had  asked  him  had  with 
the  freshDess  of  enthusiasm  and  a  great  and 
unthinking  youthfulness,  hired  a  big  hall  and 
advertised  their  guest's  lecture  as  a  great  at- 
traction. A  magnificent  audience  was  eager 
to  hear  him;  bat  a  man  who  held  a  position 
like  that  of  Mr.  Lowell  ooald  make 
no  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity.  He 
went  to  the  hall,  since  he  was  adver- 
tised, and  ha  spoke  to  the  people  on 
the  most  radical  literary  topic  he  was 
prepared  to  speak  upon.  Now  there  are  no 
conservatives  In  certain  matters  like  the  re- 
cently enlightened,  and  Mr.  Lowell's  filch  ard 
III  lecture  incensed  the  Chicagoan,  even,  more 
than  his  not  speaking  on  a  political  subject 
They  fonnd  it  hard  to  forgive  him  or  (collec- 
tively) to  understand  why  he  acted  as  he  did. 
There  were  however  many  individuals,  men 
and  women  of  fine  feeling  and  generous  culti- 
vation who  appreciated  most  warmly  the  dig. 
nity  of  the  action,  and  took  pleasure  in  the 
theories  advanced  about  Richard  III 

The  other  incident  recalled  is  that  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  famous  passage  at  arms  with  Julian 
Hawthorne.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Low. 
ell  from  England,  young  Hawthorne,  who  was 
writing  for  the  New  Tbrk  World,  went  to 
Southborough  where  Mrl*  Lowell  was  stay- 
ing with  his  daughter.  Hawthorne  was 
welcomed  heartily  by  the  old  friend  of  his 
father;  they  spent  a  long  afternoon  togeth- 
er and  Mr.  Lowell  talked  with  the  greatest 
freedom  of  English  affairs,  doubtless  putting 
into  his  talk  more  or  less  of  that  whimsical  half  - 
critical  spirit  which  one  member  of  a  family 
may  use  in  speaking  to  another  member  of  a 
third.  In  such  spirit  one's  just  or  final  estimate  of 
a  brother  is  never  given,  and  Mr.  Lowell  did  not 
dream  as  ho  walked  to  the  station  with  Julian 
Hawthorne.talkingwith  this  sort  of  freedom,  that 
all  he  said  and  much  more  than  he  ever  dreamed 
of  saying  would  appear  in  print  with  flaming 
headlines  in  the  New  York  World.  It  did  ap- 
pear, however,  over  the  signature  of  JuUan 
Hawthorne.  Hawthorne  accused  of  betraying 
a  friend,  wrote  and  said  he  told  Mr.  Lowell  he 
w a s  on  the  New  York  World  and  Mr.  .Lowell  j 
knew  he  was/  being  interviewed.  Then  Mr. 
Lowell  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Advertiser 
to  say  he  did  not  know  this  was  in- 
tended. With  boyish  vehemence  Hawthorne,! 
who  of  course  believed  himself  a  jour- 
nalist when  he  was  not,  wrote  and 
repeated  his  assertions  and  Mr.  Lowell  was 
forced  to  say  in  a  printed  letter  that  it  must  be 
left  as  a  Question  of  veracity  between  himself 
and  the  son  of  his  old  friend.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne was  afterwards  forgiven  by  Mr.  Lowell. 
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The' whole  affair,  which  had  at  first  seemed  to 
put  Mr.  Lowell  into  the  position,  horribly  in- 
congruous for  a  diplomat  lately  returned,  of 
making  free  with  the  royal  family's  foibles  and 
criticisms  with  bitinz  sarcasm  and  picturesaue 
personal  vituperation  matters  of  policy  in  a 
foreign  nation,  which  no  diplomat  could  dis- 
cuss with  dignity,  only  served  to  show  him  at 
the  last  in  a  still  more  gracious  light. 


Prof.  Lowell's  illness  is  a  source  ol 
serious  concern  to  his  friends  and  to  the 
public  who  are  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  It.  Though  a  consid- 
erably younger  man  than  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Holmes,  he  , 
has  done  more  varied  work  than  any  of 
then:,  from  the  constant,  attention  he  • 
has  Riven  to  public  affairs.  Beside  be- ; 
ing  a  poet,  an  essayist  and  a  humorist,  < 
and  in  all  of  the  first  rank,  he  has! 
been  a  political  writer  from  the  time  he  f 
first  engaged  in  _^  oflitflTshu^mifla^ 
the  Anti-Slavery  Standard.  His  es- 
says upon  the  political  state  of. 
the  country  In  Putnam'sJMagazme  and- 
in  tbe  Atlantic  Monthly  In  the  period 
preceding  the  war,  are  the  most  effec- 
tive discussions  of  the  kind  th3t  have 
appeared  in  our  country,  and  will  rank 
with  the  best  political  essay  writing  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
views of  England.  His  speeches  and^' 
lectures-,  while  on  the  mission  to  Eng- 
land and  soon  after  his  return,  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  ability.  Mr.  Lowell' 
beg.tn  his  political  life  by  being  among 
the  extremist  radicals,  but  he  has  cm-  j 
stautly  grown  conservative  «s  he  ad-j 
vaueed  in  age.  He  has  been  one  of  the ; 
truest  Americans,  and  one  of  the  most 
faithful  to  the  support  of  moral  ideas  li 
politics  and  In  public  life,  through  it  al 

Tames' fiu&effljtfWell. 

The  death  of  the  foremost  American  in 
the  world  of  letter*  will  send  a  thrill  of 
pride,  together  with  the  pang  of  grievous 
loss,  through  the  breast  of  every  country- 
man of  the  dead  poet  who  has  any  appre- 
ciation of  his  genius  and  his  achievements. 
The  new  world  has  given  another  of  its 
sons  to  join  the  little  company  of  those 
who  may  fairly  be  held  to  have  won  undy- 
ing fame  in  the  6ervico  of  beauty  and 
truth,  and  the  consciousness  that  nobody 
survives  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
Lowell's  death  cannot  make  Americans 
rejoice  the  less  in  the  luster  which  he  has 
shed  upon  their  country  and  their  name. 

Europe's  ripest  civilization  could  not 
produce  a  more  rounded  and  gracious  per- 
sonality or  give  a  more  rich  and  varied 
store,  by  the  hand  of  one  man,  to  the 
world's  treasures  of  scholarship  and  beauty. 
Tbe  poet,  essayist,  diplomat,  teacher,  ed- 
itor, and  orator  who  has  passed  away  at 
Cambridge  was  in  many  respects  the 
most  gifted  man  of  his  times. 
Neither      in      America      nor    elsewhere 


can  tbere  be  found  a  poet  who 
approached  him  in  power  and  beauty 
that  might  for  a  moment  be  thought  of  as 
his  rival  in  (lie  diplomatic  service  of  a 
great  nation,  in  finish  and  force  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  or  in  mastery  of  prose  in  all  its 
forms.  As  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  of  the  North  American-  Review,  as 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid 
and  London,  as  professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  as  an  essayist  in  whose 
pages  power  and  beauty  of  thought 
find  expression  in  classic  prose  such 
as  no  other  American  could  command, 
James  Russell  Lowell  would  have  been, 
assured  of  an  honorable  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  even  though  be  had 
not  touched  the  highest  level  yet  attained 
by  American  poetry. 

It  may  be  contended  with  much  force 
that  he  was  too  much  the  scholar  and  man 
of  affairs  to  be  the  greatest  of  his  country's 
poets.  Lowell  himself  has  recorded  his 
judgment  that  he  preached  too  much  for  a 
devotee  of  the  beautiful.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  proved  in 
more  than  one  immortal  poem,  his  ability 
to  reach  heights  never  passed,  if  attained, 
by  any  of  his  countrymen.  Hia  work  in 
that  realm  where  his  genius  found  its 
fairest  field  of  labor  is  very  uneven  and 
marred  by  many  blemishes.  None  will 
deny  that  much  of  hia  verse  is  wholly  un- 
worthy of  its  author.  But  shall  a  poet  be 
judged  by  his  worst  or.  hia  best?  If  the 
latter  is  the  true  standard  then  the  author 
of  the  "Commemoration  Ode,"  the  "Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfal,"  and  many  more 
masterpieces  was  the  Tennyson  of  America 
and  a  poet  worthy  of  the  be3t  age  of  any 
nation. 


MR.   LOWELL'S   LAST   DAYS,  i 

Exactly  what  caused  Mr.  Lowell's  death  is 
not  at  present  known,  but  it  is  understood  that 
gout  brought  on  liver  trouble  and  led  to  other 
complications,  too'great  to  be  resisted  by  a  man 
of  Mr.  Lowell's  age  and  feebleness.  Last  San- 
day  a  bowel  trouble  developed, :  making  his 
case  absolutely  hopeless. 

It  appears  that  the  poet  was  taken  sick  about 
five  weeks  ago.  His'old  physioian  and  friend. 
Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  being  abroad,  the '  doctor's 
son-in-law,  Henry  P.  Wolcott. ,  M.  D„  was 
summoned  to  take  charge  .  of  the 
case.  It  Is  understood,  too,  that  Dr. 
Wyman's  advice  by  mail  was  called  for. 
Two  professional  nurses  were  put  on  duty,  so ; 
that  there  was  never  a  moment  When  the  pa- 
tient was  not  closely  watched.  About  two 
weeks  or  more  apo  he  became  delirious,  and  up 
to  Monday  he  recovered  consciousness  only 
at  brief  intervals,  when  he  gave  mem- 
bers of  his  family  .signs  of  recognition. 
:  He  seemed  to  think  he  was  far  away  from 
home  and  appeared  to  long  to  get  back  to  Elm- 
wood  and  his  family.  At  times,  too,  he  fancied 
he  was  entertaining  royal  visitors.  Though  un- 
questionably-tM  pain  was  very  great  he  made 
no  complaint.  -       m 

Last  Sunday  he  seemed  hotter,  and  the  de- 
lirium   left  him.     On   Monday    he    appeared 
-brighter  than  at  any  time  during  his  long  111- 
j  ness.      Up     to     that     time  ■  the     room    had 


been  cool,  but  he  then  began  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  heat  On  Monday  after, 
noon, '  when  the  noises  changed  the  bedding, 
be  suffered  intensely  when  moyed,  and  finally 
■aid.  "Oh !  why  don't  yon  let  me  die?"  These 
words  were  his  last  He  seemed  from  that 
time  to  lose  heart,  and  gradually  his 
life  faded  away.  He  continued  in  a  coma- 
tose condition  until  2.15  o'clock  this  morning, 
when  the  last  spark  of  life  went  out  Beside 
him  in  his  last  moments  were  the  sister  of  his 
first  wife,  his  -daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  Burnett, 
and  her  husband,  tbe  ex-congressman,  as  well 
as  the  nurses  and  the  servants  of  the  house- 
hold, to  whom  he  had  always  been'so  kind  that 
a  strong  attachment  had  sprung  up. 
-  There  is  one  touching  incident  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Wyman, 
when  informed  of  Mr.  Lowell's  illness  men- 
tioned to  some  friends  in  England  tbat  the  dis- 
ease would  undoubtedly  result  fatally.  This 
led  to  the  writing  of  a  letter  of  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Burnett,  who  thus  received,  a  few  days 
aero,  her  first  intimation  of  the  serious  aspect  of 
her  father's  case.  '  Since  that  time  she  has  been 
constantly  at  Elmwood. 

Dr.  Bartol.  of  Boston,  says  that  Lowell 
owed  a  great  part  of  his  pow-jr  to  his  mother, 
and  adds:  "Bhe  was  a  woman  of  such  force 
of  character  that  hor  Admiring  physician 
had  irequent  opportunities  to  tost  hor  wit 
and  will,  and  his  own  elgnal  determination 
found  such  a  foil  as  gave  him  occasion,  with 
characteristic  quaintness,  to  remark :  .'Had 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  drop  her  spirit  into 
tho  pantaloons  6ho  would  have  been  a  great 
general.' " 

T*  (KiTWus  feT  tTTrJ»rt  l  l  . 
The  death  of  Mr.  Lowell  lirts  Sot  been 
unexpected,  awl  yet  '•■■  i'  an  event  for 
which  the  public  was  nc t  prepared     The 
public  had  fondly  hoped  that  his  Mm  ~- 
was  not  critical  01   final,  and  his  death 
will   be  a  shock  to  the    thousands   to 
whom  ho  was    endeared    by    his    writ- 
ings   and   by    liis    private   and    public 
services.      He    bas    ranked    for  many 
years   among   mir    most    eminent    men 
of     letters,     and    in     this    community 
was  our  chief  authority  in  literature  and 
in  the  higher  lines  of  political  teaching. 
His  address  on    "The  Place  of  the.  Inde- 
pendent in   Polities'*  has  not  been  for- 
gotten,    and      his      Birmingham     ad- 
dress    on   "Democracy"   made   a  pro- 
found    Impression     in     England.      In 
recent      years     his      public      services 
have    obscured     to    some    extent    his 
literary  fame.      Yet  he  did  not  sink  the 
man  of  letters  in  the  diplomat  while  in 
England,   and     his    literarj     addresses 
delivered     while    he    was  at  the  court 
of    St,   James  make  one  of  his  most  In- 
teresting volumes.     Ho   was   a    many- 
sided  man,    Hut  he  was  chiefly  and  fore- 
most a  man  of  letters,  a  thoroughly  ac- 
complished scholar,  one  of  the   rarest 
and  most  completely  furnished  men  in 
belles   lettre.s    that    Harvard  has  ever 
produced.     Mis  work  at  Harvard,  where 
he     succeeded     to     Mr.     Longfellow's 
position,  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  rising  literary  men  of  the  presen  t 
generation,  and  he  had  much  to  do  with 
the       direction      of      their     thought. ! 
Still     more     had    he     to     do    as   an 
editor  with  this  work.    In.  the   Atlan- 
tic for  several  years,  and  later  on  in  the  | 
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North  American  Review,  he  did  what 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  work  of 
his  life.  Before  that  time  the  first  series 
of  the  "Biglow  Papers"  had  appeared, 
and  he  had  obtained  fame  both  by  his 
early  poems  and  by  certain  prose  essays 
as  well  as  by  a  work  entitled  "Conversa- 
tions on  the  Qld  Peers,"  which  is  net  in- 
cluded in  his  collected  writings.  In  1858 
he  was  at  the  trysting  time  of  his  develop- 
ment; at  the  point  of  doing  his  best 
work.  He  was  midway  through  his  life, 
full  of  the  stir  of  genius  and  In  the  daily 
companionship  of  the  men  who  fed  upon 
his  wit  and  were  In  sympathy  with  his 
ideas. 

Perhaps  no  other  American  has  counted 
for  so  much  in  our  literature  ns  Mr. 
Lowell,  if  you  measure  his  position  by 
the  double  standard  of  excellence 
of  cultivation  and.  breadth  of  field. 
Mr.  Longfellow  was  a  poet,  and  stood 
apart  from  the  active  interests  of  life. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  a  seer  and  thinker, 
but  you  had  to  go  to  Concord  to  find 
him.  Mr.  Lowell  was  both  a  genius  and 
a  working  literary  man,  and  he  was  in 
touch  with  all  the.  active  forces  in  Amer- 
ican letters.  Few  aspirants  to  authoi- 
ship  in  America  failed  to  consnil  bin?, 
and  no  one  came  from  abroad  who  did 
not  visit  him.  He  was  the  soul  of  'hr 
Saturday  Clnb,  where  Agassiz  and  Lone- 
fellow  and  Emerson  and  Holmes  were 
his  peers,  and  there  was  great  comfort 
in  New  England,  and  particularly  in 
Boston,     in     knowing     that    over    fn 

Cambridge  dwelt  a  man  who  stood  con- 
fessedly at  the  bead  of  our  literature. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  done  notable  work  in 
several  distinct  departments  of  letters. 
Ee  has  been  poet  and  essayist  and  critic 
and  humorist  and  political-  writer  by 
turns,  and  in  every  department  in  which 
he  has  employed  his  sfteogth,  his  work 
would  have  attracted  attention  if  he  had 
done  nothing  else.  His  poetry  has,  per- 
haps, given  him  most  fame;  certainly 
his  humorous  poetry  has  made  him 
known  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  Hosea  Biglow  was  his  im- 
personation of  whatever  belongs  to 
the  Yankee  character,  and  it  is  a 
unique  ereation  in  literature.  He 
never  did  anything  in  the  line  of  a 
genuine  creation  equal  to  this.  Dr. 
Holmes  in  "The  Autocrat"  was  not 
more  truly  dealing  with  original  ma- 
terials than  Mr.  Lowell  in  bis  impersona- 
tion of  Hosea  Biglow.  His  serious  poetry 
i3  largely  ephemeral  in  character".  It 
grew  out  of  special  occasions,  and  was 
not  the  fruit  of  consecrated  effort.  "The 
Cathedral."  "The  Commemorative  Ode" 
and  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launf  al"  belong 
to  the  higher  order,  out  in  much  of  Mr. 
Lowell's  poetry  there  is,  not  a  lack  of 
power,  but  a  seeming  unwillingness  to 
give  bis  best  to  the  poetical  sentiment 
and  to  the  higher  calls  of  his  nature. 
His  thought  and  spirit  were  akin  to 
those  of  Milton,  but  he  never  quite  rises 
to  the  plane  of  Miltonic  effort. 


We  must  look  In  other  directions  for 
what  is  best  in  Mr.  LowelL  It  is  in  his 
critical  writings,  both  political  and  lit- 
erary, that  we  find  him  at  his  best  Here 
he  is  .bite  to  use  his  wealth  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  ample  resources  of  his 
thinking  His  essays  on  Dante  and 
Chaucer  and.  Shakespeare  arid  Words- 
worth have  worked  an  epoch  in  critical 
writing.  They  are  on  the  plane  of  the 
greatest  efforts  by  the  English  essayists, 
and  nothing  like  them  has  ever  appeared 
In  this  country.  Both  his  literary  and 
political  essays  were  chiefly  written  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  he 
was  in  the  full  strength  of  his  faculties, 
and  when  he  and  Prof.  Norton  made  the 
Xi  j -h  American  Review  the  fore- 
most organ  of  contemporary  thought 
then  to  be  found  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  estimating  his  writings  as  a 
whole,  one  instinctively  turns  to  these 
productions  as  his  best  work.  Mr.  Lowell 
very  early  entered  upon  the  study  of 
what  Ooethe  calls  world  literature,  and 
his  survey  and  estimate  of  literary  work 
were  on  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  great  literatures  of  the  world.  la 
reaching  a  judgment  of  his  services,  his 
distinction  ns  a  diplomat  should  not  be 

If  not  a  politician,  ife'was  eeT* 
tmnly  a  statesman  in  his  command  of 
public  questions  aud  in  the  discretion 
which  he  brought  to  their  direction. 
The  nation  felt  honored  by  his  conduct 
as  an  English  minister,  and  he  brought 
not  only  the  literature,  but  the 
common  life  ,  of  the  two  nations 
closer  together  by  his  residence  In  Eng- 
land. We  do  not  quite  apply  the  distinc- 
tion of  greatness  to  M  r.  Lowell,  but  in 
many  directions  he  was  foremost  among 
his  contemporary  .-;,  aud  if  he  had  given, 
all  his  strcngtli  to  one  or  two  things,  as 
Emersou  and  Longfellow  did,  he  might 
have  done  his  best  with  an  emp_h,«iB. 
that  would  have  carried  him  into  the 
foremost  rank  of  men  of  genius.  If  -we 
do  not  concede  to  him  tbe  highest  dis- 
tinction among  the  men  of  his  genera- 
tion, it  is  not  from  any  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  what  he  did,  but  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  kindest  thing  to  be  said  of 
the  one  whose  loss  we  mourn  is  to  speak 
the  truth  with  the  freedom  and  force 
which  he  would  have  employed  in  the 
judgment  of  others. 

MR.  LOWELL'S  AMERICANISM.  r 
7  fJ.'-f.  Time*  > 

The  condescension'  of  foreigners  which  moved 
the  indignation  of  Mr.  Lowell  to  such  an  elo- 
quent extent,  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  as- 
sumed a  peculiarly  exasperating  phase  since 
his  death. .  A  large  number  of  small  English 
critics  are  explaining  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  not 
an  American  poet  at  all.  That  he  was  a  poet 
they  admit ;  that  he  was  born  in  America  is  not 
to  be  doubted :  but  the  conjunction,  thoy  argue, 
did  not  make  him  an  American  poet  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  there  may  be  instances  of  a 
writer  so  entirely  foreign  in  thought  to  the 
count i  j  of  bis  birth  that  his  nativity  alone 
places  him  in  the  catalogue  of  its  authors.  But 
Mr.  Lowell  was  not  one  of  these.    By  birth,  by 
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training,  by  sympathy,  by  habit  and  by  will 
he  was  an  American  of  the  Americans. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  like  what  Englishmen 
call  "the  typical  American,"  because  the  "typi- 
cal American"  does  not  exist. In  manner  he  was 
like  thousands  of  culti  vated  Americana,  and  in 
the  essentials  of  manner  coltiTated  men  of  all 
nations  are  a  good  deal  alike.  Certainly  his 
manner,  his  dignified  genially,  is  only  found 
among  happily  cultivated  Englishmen.  Most 
assuredly  his  was  not  the  English  manner,  as 
that  term  Is  generally  understood. 

If  as  a  poet  this  American  was  not  American, 
it  most  ha  vo  been  because  his  thought  or  his  ex- 
pression was  un-American.  In  what  respect  was 
either  un-Amerlean?  His  thought  was  democrat- 
ic;  in  its  highest  levels  it  did  not  forget  the  wide 
humanity  to  whose  hopes  and  fears,  blessings 
and  sorrows,  he  was  so  sensitive.  He  could  he 
classical,  bnt  his  mind  was  not  cast  in  the  an- 
tique mould,  and  if  his  Terse  be  the  true  test, 
he  had  for  the  antique  an  artistic  sympathy, 
not  a  passion.  His  sympathy  with  democracy 
made  him  one  of  the  most  expert  of  all  Amori- 
uns  that  cYor  essayed  dialect  in  its  most  demo- 
cratic disregard  of  the  tyranny  of  the  gram- 
marian. Surely  the  "Biglow Papers"  are  Amer- 
ican? And  what  is  there  in  "Sir  Lnunfal"  or 
"The  Cathedral"  that  in  range  of  feeltng  or  ex- 
pression sets  Lowell  apart  from  his"  country- 
men? 

The  truth  is  that  Englishmen  hare  set  up  for 
a  test  of  Americanism  what  is  only  a  phase  of 
Americanism;  for  the  type  of  America  what  Is 
but  a  class  in  America.  There  is  a  large  real 
America  to  which  Bret  Harte  is  foreign  and  for 
whom  James  "Whltcomb  Riley  does  not  speak. 


"Quale  allodetta  cbe  in  aere  si  spazia 
Pnmacantando,  e  poi  wee,  comenta 
Dell'  ultima  dolcezza  cbe  la  sazia." 

—Dante  XX  P-jraJis-o 


ljko  as  the  lark  that  soaring  higher  a; 
higher 
Singcth  awhile,  then  stops  as  't  were  conten 
With  his  last  sweetness,  (ravin?  filled  desi.f 
So  paused  our   hard:    not   for   his   force    W 
spent 
Nor  that  a  string  was  loosened  in  his  lyre 
Bnt  having  said  his  best  and  done  his  best 

He  could  not  better  what  was  given  before 
And  threescore   rears  and  ten  demanding  re- 
Wbisnernd—;.'!?!'    'rant   thee    on   the    othc 
shnn:.' 
And  now  he  walks  amid  the  learned  throng 

Haply  with  Him  who  was  the  sixth  of  thos 
Who  towered  above  t!:=>  ruultitrae.  in  souc 
Oi  br  the-  side  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  goes 
Who  shrill  remeruber  with  his  wonte  I  smili;. 
How  James  found  music  in  his  antique   ■style 
But  we'll  not  mingle  fancies  with  <  >ir  sorrct 
^,'or  from  his  own  imagination  boriow; 
Holmes,  who  is  left  us,  Dest  could  speak  hi 

praise 
Who  UneV  his  heart  so  veil  and  lo*ed  his'ias 
And  whom  Heaven  crowns  with  greater  lengt! 
of  da-,-3. 

T.  W.  Parsons. 


THE  MEASURE  0?  LOWELL'S  GREATNESS. 
T  Witshmg'on  Posl.1 
But  it  is  not  as  a  public  man  that  Lowell 
will  be  longest  remembered.  His  work  in 
literature  will  be  his  moat  enduring  monu- 
ment. Perhaps  in  tack  of  the  departments  of 
literary  endeavor  his  may  have  been  equalled 
by  iionie  contemporary,  or  even  surpassed 
Cut  when  you  consider  Lowell  as  he  was— 
scholar,  uoet,  philosopher— you  find  that  he 
occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  history  of 
American  letters;  and  the  more  the  matter  is 
considered  the  more  clearly  it  is  seen  !hat  tho 
iuerary  quality  in  hirn  dominates  the  special 
functions  of  his  niontal  life,  whether  as  poet 
scholar  or  critic. 


Jbtmerals  of  a  Famous  Poet 
n    and  an  Editor. 

Serriefs  Over  twllcmains  of  J.  R. 
LciYcil  and  George  Jones. 


Er-Mayor  Phiccas  J.  Stone  of  Charles- 
town  Laid  to  Best. 


Simple  and  brief  were  the  funeral  ser- 
vices held  at  noon  yesterday  over  the  re- 
mains of  James  Russell  Lowell  at  Appleton 
chapel,  on  the  University  gTounds,  Cam- 
bridge, and  extremely  simple  were  the 
floral  offerings. 

It  was.  however,  a  most  notable  gather- 
ing of  distinguished  men  and  women  who 
had  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  dead 
poet. 

These  gentlemen  were  pall-bearers: 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  his  brother  John 
Holmes,  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar.  Charles  V. 
Storey,  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  1'rof. 
Child.  President  Charles  F.  Clioate  of  the 
Old  Colony  railroad,  George  William  Curtis, 
William  Dean  Howells  and  Prof.  John 
Bartlett. 

Among  the  others  present  were:  Hon.  R. 
B.  Anderson.  ex-United  States  minister 
to  Denmark,  who  came  to  Cambridge 
from  Madison.  Wis.;  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  College;  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  J.  G. 
Thorpe.  Jr.,  Richard  H.  Dana  and  Mrs. 
Dana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorpe,  Rev.  Samuel 
Longfellow,  Mr.  H.  E.  Scudder,  Mayor  A.  B. 
Alger  of  Cambridge ;  Hon.  Leverett  Sal  ton- 
stall.  Rev.  T.  P.  Prudden,  D.  D..  of  Chicago; 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Rind,  Prof.  L.R.  Wilhston, 
Prof.  William  James,  Prof.  Cohec,  W.  C. 
Lane.  J.  J.  Myers.  George  H  Welds,  Prof. 
Smith  and  Prof.  Mack  of  Harvard: 
Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  William  Aspin- 
wall.  Dr.  Abbott  cf  Boston,  William 
Bowditch  and  J.  I.  T.  Coolidge  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell's  class  of  '3S  of  Harvard -Dr.  H.  P.  Wal- 
cort,  who  attended  Mr.  Lowell  in  his  last 
illness;  ex-Mayor  James  A.  Fox  of  Cain- 
bndee;  exOJ.iyor  Samuel  Green  of  tSoston ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander:  E,  D.  Mead:  John 
Livermore  of  Cambridge;  Dr.  Them:  K. 
Cunningham  of  Cam!  ridge:  E.  C.  Hen;: 
Justin  W'insor,  the  librarian  of  Harvard 
College;  C.  B.  Tillinghast.  State  librarian; 
H  O.  Houghton,  Jr.;  Mr.  Frank  Gar- 
rison: Rev.  E.  G.  Porter  of  Lexing- 
ton; Postmaster  Arthur  Gorman  of  Cam- 
bridge; Rev.  H.  C.  Hitchcock,  W.  S. 
Clvmer ;  Miss  Ellen  L\  i..  tsoi  dang  tei 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Errors  -  -I  Hi 
son.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peatod;-,  '  .     V  >' 

Cambridge,  Prof    Ueoivo  ...  tuii&ll  '  - 

Rev.  A.  B.  Mussey  of  Cambridge  i  an 
Charles  Theodore  Russell,  K.->b>;rt  M.  Morse 
Jr. ;  Rev.  James  Sallawa^-  ui  liedford,  Mass  ; 
Edwin  A  Algerof  Camondge,  Prof.  X.  A, 
Dwyer  of  Richmond  University,  Prof.  H.  W. 
Williams  of  Harvard:  Prof.  Ware.  Columbia 
College,  Kew  York;  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  editor  of  the  Cen'urr;  5irs  Jxjuis 
Agassiz,  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Mrs.  Ann... 
Cabot  Lodge.  Mrs.  James  X.  fields  and  a 
delegation  of  member* of  the  Love)  u  ;ion, 
composed" of  Gen.  John  L.  Otis.  Col.  Stenhen 
JVl.  Crosby,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker.  Gen.  A. 
P.  Martin.  Col.  Charles  R.  Codmnn,  Col.  T. 
W.  Higginson.  who  had  come  from  Pul'lin, 
N.H.,  to  attend  the  funeral ;  Kon.  Frederick 
W.  Lincoln,  CoL  Henry  Stone,  William  Kn- 
dicott,  Jr.,  Col.  Henry  Leo, Maj. Russell  Stur- 
grjs,  Col,  Arnold  A.  Rand,  Capt.  Nathan  Ap- 
pleton, Gen.- Edward  W.  Hincks  nndCapt. 
Hiram  D.  Shurtleff. 

Services  at  the  chapel  lasted  less  thru  half 
nn  hour,  and  then  the  interment  followed 
at  Mt.  Auburn.   

LNT   YOUTH   AHTJ    MANHOOD. 


Commonwealth,    the    following     personal  I 
| tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lowell: 

The  yonng  men  who  were  around  Mr.  j 
'Lowell  in  his  college  davs  knew,  fifty  yean  j 
ago,  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  ot  the  time,  as  well  as  they  know  now  | 
that   he   has  achieved  that  promise.    Ths 
members   of   his   own  class  with  perfect 
unanimity  appointed  him  their  class  poet, 
tand  this  was  not  before  he  had  written  and) 
published  poems  the  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness of  which  are  still  remembered. 

There  is.  indeed,  a  touching  anecdote,  per- 
fectly authenticated,  of  the  half  plaintive 
way  in  which  dear  Dr.  Lowell,  his  revered, 
father,  said  to  a  friend  that  James  had 
promised  him  that  he  would  gfve  up  writ-  , 
in?  poetry  and  would  take  to  study. 

There,  is  hardly  a  father  in  the  world  who 
wouid   not  feel  gratified  if  his  son  at  the 
university  made  him  such  -a  promise.    But1 
as  one  recalls  the  story  now.  it  is  simply  to" 
be  thankful    that    Dr.   Lowell    misappre- 
hended the   precision  of   the  promise.   01* 
that  the  poet  found  it  impossible  for  him  to  . 
make  good  his  words.  K 

The  instinct  of  the  poet  was  in  him,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  trampled  out  by  any  firm 
resolution  of  the  student. 

The  university  did  not,  indeed,  show  its 
fore-dtrht  in  its  handling  of  one  who,  60  l 
years  after,  it  was  proud  to  make  its  orator. 

The  tradition  was  that  the  government 
were  very  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the 
harshest  measures,  but,  at  the  very  last,  on 
the  central  point  of  pressing  his  attendance 
at  chat  el— where  he  almost  always  found 
h-.rnself  too  lato  for  entrance—he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  college,  and  was  not  able 
himself  to  read  the  poem  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  class  day. 

Well  authenticated  tradition  says  that  he 
witnessed  the  ceremony  oi  the  dance  around 
the  tree  through  the  chink*;  of  a  covered 
wagon  tnwMflhhehmi  n«i.i«t  fp^,  1fMtt 
C  iro,  win  u  was  ms  place  oi  e:ulo. 

Ris  loyalty  co  his  alma  mr>rer,  hovever. 
afterwo?d  showed  that  lit  took  no oiTcnce 
for  any  harshness  of  her  trearinent.  And 
as  prof fssor,  and  as  orator  on  tho  great  day 
or"  her  quarter-millennium,  ha  repaid  to  her 
a  bund  rod  fold  all  that  he  hnd  received 
from  hei.  And  in  all  that  he  has  done  for- 
literature  and  education  in  America  he  has 
bown  himself  net  unworthy  of  her  best 
traditions. 

It  is  one  ol  the  finest  illustrations  of  the 
readiness  with  which  America  submits  her 
diplomatic  business  to  men  of  conscience 
and  character,  without  asking  from  tuem 
what  is  called  a  diplomatic  education,  that 
Mi.  Lowell,  in  the  missions  to  Spain  and  to 
England,  discharged  so  adminblv  the 
duties  which  were  entrusted  to  him.  If  any- 
body supposed  that  here  was  a  mere 
man  of  letters,  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  action  of  men  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Lowell's  despatches  undeceived 
them.  He  was  appointed  as  I  suppose)  to 
England,  simply  because  he  was  the  most 
capable  diplomatist  whom  we  had  abroad. 
He  was  sent  to  Spain  uii'ier  tha  induence  of 
that  happy  tradition  which  had  sei't  Ais*- 
anucr  Everett  there  and  Mr.  Irvji»2;  rni't 
the  view  that  a  literary  manJwc.il  repr*;,' 
sente.i  this  country  in  th  affiliation  fro-7 
whose  archives  half  our  history 
studied,  in  Spain,  however, 
that  ho  was  not  merely  a  man  oi  „ 
a  m  ri  of  affairs,  and  r'ae  authorities  . 
Washington  honored  the  administratis' 
when  they  transferred  him  to  the  po«t' 
|  London. 

Since  his  return  to  this  country,  Mr.  Low 
ell  has  not  been  able  to  take  a   very  nctive 
part  either  in  literature  or  in  public  af-airs." 
Ho  felt  the   personal  losses   which    aro  The 
severesi    penalty  of  advancing  Hie.    The 
last  time  I  met  him  I   consratitfafc»a   him 
lihathewas  at  Elnjwocd.  ;«»•:  b^-rvd,  i-"  "- 
his  tender  smile.  "i>.  ic  is  goad  wig 
but  lb;*  house  is  fuii  oi  chirrs."'. - 
indee  I  it  was.    But  hac ■■-.  ■'. d  nui  bo.u 
he  woultl  Tiotoiprass  his    intends   wi  3 

sj  try  o   any  el  nssojrnri  :    '-is;  .iiid  tf      -'■'.. 
and  earli  :■:    nn^narses  w  ,ich    we   h»* 
ihiai   a'-     otjhJi   ov>rUiatit.y,   affecS'    .  t 

i tender sjiiiPath^VjSti.uuw    -■■      ■*' 


irywoli  repr'i/ 
filiation  fro-'/ 
story  must  if 
sr.    he  shower 

;  of  letters,  b 


Edward  Everett  Hale's  Personal  Tribute 

to  Mr.  Lowell's  Memory. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  writes,  in  the  Boston 


LOWELL  GENTLY  CRITICISED. 


A  Carerul  Estimate  toy  an  Eminent  Eng- 
lish Litterateur. 

CFromtl  London  Athei.  >um,  Aus.  22.] 
An  evening  newspaper,  in  some  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  Lowell,  alluded  the 
other  day  to  the  fact  that  mv  own  friendship 
with  him  "began  in  a  tiff"— began  in  some 
warm  words  that  I  was  Impelled  to  address 
to  him  in  answer  to  certain  warm  words  of 
his  ngatnst  England.  Tha  anecdote  is 
true  enough;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  the 
writer  of  the  paragraphs  goes  on  to  say,  that 
it  was  my  fortune  to  witness  "the  rise  and 
progress"  of  what  certain  Americans  called 
his  "Anglomania,"  nntil  at  last,  when  he  be- 
gan to  praise  our  climate,  I  was  obliged  as 
an  honest  cosmopolitan  to  check  snch  fervid 
John  Bullism. 

The  truth  is  that  Lowell,  having  been 
thrown  into  the  best  circles — best,  I  mean, 
as  regards  their  wide  knowledge  of  man  and 
of  men — discovered  (as  Emerson  had  dono 
before  him)  that  the  voice  of  the  mob  of  Kew 
York  is.  in  its  Anglophobic  temper  at  least, 
as  far  off  from  being  the  voice  of  God  as  that 
of  any  people  under  the  son.  He  found  that 
between  an  American  of  th:  true  -train  and 
an  Englishman  of  the  true  strain  there  is  a 
stronger  attraction  than  exist';  1?  twoen  men 
of  any  other  strain,  however  -;eod.  He  found 
that  John  Bull  is  not  qnite  so  offensively 
taurine  as  the  American  pressmen  paint  him; 
that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  greeting  Jona- 
than with  "a  certain  condescension,"  out,  on 
the  contrary,  Is  In  the  habit  of  treating  hiin 
as  an  absolute  equal  in  most  things,  and  as  a 
superior  in  some.  He  found  (hat  in  England, 
notwithstanding  an  ornamental  monarchy, 
and  notwithstanding  an  aristocracy  not  qnite 
so  ornamental,  there  Is  as  much  personal 
liberty  as  in  America  and  a  little  more.  In 
fact  he  found  himself  (as  every  American  of 
the  right  strain  finds  himself)  extremely  com- 
fortable in  England.'  And  he  dared  to  say 
so.  No  doubt  an  average  Englishman 
would  In  like  circumstances  have  rejoiced  to 
speak  out.  But  then  the  earthly  paradise 
has  not  yet  come  in  England.  English  in- 
telligence and  culture  and  good  breeding  are 
not  as  yet  under  the  feet  of  Whitechapel. 
Lowell  knew  very  well  that  his  comfortable 
life  in  Lowndes  square  would  be  adjudi- 
cated upon  at  the  New  York  gutters  and 
that  the  verdict  would  be  "Too  darned  com- 
forble."  Like  every  American,  he  had  in- 
herited a  respect  for  that  gutter  verdict 
which  to  English  people  is  a  little  puzzling. 
But  what  he  had  to  do  wa»  to  tell  the  truth, 
"the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth."  He  told  it,  and  the  gutters 
took  offence.  In  courage,  In  truthfulness,  in 
everything,  he  was  the  type  of  the  Puritan 
idea  in  its  most  bracing  expression,  as  Haw- 
thorne (a  man  of  rarer  and  finer  genius)  is  a 
type  of  fevered  Puritanism  on  its  most  un- 
healthy side.  His  courage,  his  honesty,  his 
proud  uncompromising  independence,  were 
all  his  own,  but  Puritanism  fostered  them. 
"With  all  his  love  of  England,  America  did 
not  hold  a  more  loyal  son  than  he.  In  her 
glorious  destiny  he  had  a  faith  aa  strong  as  it 
was  wise.  Though  for  many  years  America 
has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  ministers 
she  has  sent  to  St.  James's,  never  did  she 
send  a  nobler  son  than  Lowell,  and  never 
was  he  more  loyal  than  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  saying  those  .kind  words  about 
England  which  angered  certain  Americaus 
whose  loyalty  to  their  country  means  "bump- 
tiousness," or  else  a  selfish  hardening  of  the 
national  conscience. 

In  England  hia  position  was  unique.  In 
the  high  places  of  our  land,  where  every- 
thing worthy  is  cherished  and  recognized  ex- 
cept pure  literature,  a  man  like  Lowell  and 
In  Lowell's  position  must  form  the  only  link 
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between  the  English  world  of  letters  and  the 
world  of  diplomatists  and  courtiers.  History 
will  have  to  record  that  this  state  of  things 
has  been  the  most  noticeable  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  present  reign,  but  it  will  point 
to  Lowell  as  the  man  who  formed  a  link  be- 
tween the  two  worlds.  Lowell's  only  true 
ambition  being  literary  success,  he  was  con- 
tinually moving  from  one  of  these  worlds 
into  the  other.  His  diplomatic  functions 
shed  lustra  upon  him  as  a  literary  figure, 
howsoever  little  his  literary  fame  may  ha  v. , 
added  to  his  position  in  that  other,  world. 

Daring  one  and  the  same  day  he  might  be 
met  at  luncheon  at  the  house  of  a  certain 
great  poet,  at  a  flve-o'clook  tea  at  Mrs.  Proc- 
ter's, and  at  dinner  with  people  to  whom 
these  names  conveyed  some  meaning  per- 
haps, but  less  meaning  than  did  the  name  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fordharu  of  Newmarket.  But 
it  might  not  bo  easy  U<  spy  at  which  house 
Lowell  made  himself  the  most  agreeable.  To 
talk,  as  many  Americans  have  talked,  of 
Lowell's  subservienoe  to  the  English  aris- 
tocracy is  to  talk  with  as  much  ignorance  as 
spite.  That  stiffness  of  hearing  in  what  Is 
called  specially  "society,"  which  at  first  usea 
to  be  commented  upon,  but  which  soon 
passed  away,  was  simply  the  raw  expression 
of  an  invulnerable  independence  which  onoe 
was  rather  too  dogged  and  aggressive.  He 
used  to  speak  of  himself  as  being  an  exceed- 
ingly shy  man  by  nature.  On  one  occasion 
I  asked  him  to  lunch  with  me  to  meet  an 
eminent  man  of  letters  whom  he  had  never 
seen  and  wanted  to  see.  Noticing  that  he 
hesitated,  I  said — in  irony  of  course— "I  am 
ufr.ud  that  the  American  minister  who  has 
jostled  most  of  the  grandees  in  Europe  feels 

shy."  He  said,  "1 5o,  bat  never  with  gran- 
dees." 

In  order  to  realize  what  was  the  temper  of 
the  great  Puritans  of  old,  such  as  Milton  and 
such  as  Cromwell,  it  was,  I  believe,  almost 
necessary  to  be  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact with  Lowell.  Puritanism  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  favorite  butt  with  the  poets,  and  no 
doubt  in  England  in  our  own  day  it  has  got 
•o  mixed  up  with  blatant  quackery  as  to 
lend  Itself  to  ridicule.  But  this  is  not  so  in 
America  in  the  circles  where  Lowell  moved. 
Simply  noble  is  such  Puritanism  as  that. 
Have  those  who  sneer  at  it  ever  asked  them- 
selves what  true  Puritanism  is?  Not  they! 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  deep  instinctive 
movement  of  man's  nature.  It  has  always 
existed,  and  its  function  has  always  been  to 
act  as  a  corrective  to  the  over-activity  of  the 
pagan  instinct  which  leads  man  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  flesh.  "Without  Puritanism  the 
human  race  would  have  come  to  an  end  long 
ago.  Man  is  in  a  different  position  from  the 
lower  animals.  In  yielding  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites  the  lower  animals 
rarely  exceed  healthy  limits,  even  in  feed- 
ing, and  never  in  sexual  intercourse.  The 
gorging  of  an  animal  like  the  boa  constrictor 
(whose  dinners  are  so  few  and  far  between) 
Is  healthy  and  necessary,  and  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  race  The  gustatory  appetite  of 
the  animal  is  never,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
London  aldn  .>iau.  tensed  and  flogged  into 
unhealthy  tic:  i  i  ity  by  the  exercise  of  a  rea- 
soning imagination  learned  in  the  nicetiei  of 
"calipash  and  calipee."  v  And  so  with  the 
sexual  appetite.  It  is  in  man  only  that  the 
mental  processes  come  in  and  interfere  with 
the  economies  of  nature ;  it  is  in  man  only 
that  increase  of  appetite  grows  by  what  it 
*eeds  on.  Without  the  Puritan  instinct 
for  self-domiuancp  the  pagan  instinct  for 
self-indulgence,  wrung  to  unhealthy  ac- 
tivity by  man's  mental  processes,  would 
long  before  Buddha's  time  have  played 
havoc  with  the  race  In  the  great  struggle  for 
life.  That  English  Puritanism  when  plant- 
ed In  the  New  World  should  nourish  there' 
with  more  vigor  than  ever  It  nourished  in 
Europe  wan-  In- 1?>«  tatura  ox  tnin£!Bf^--<j'h9 
out,  Hlmple;afEjg!(Vhanded  struggle"with  Na- 
ture was  there  in  a  measure  renewed,  and 
tho  very  instinct  of  self-preservation  de- 
manded a  vigorous  exercise  of  man's  sclf- 
dominsmce,  otherwise  the  "Injun"  and  the 
backwoods  combined  would  have  made  short. 


work  with  him.  It  was  inevitable,  there- 
fere,  that  tho  Puritan  element  in  man  should 
nourish  there,  and,  Indeed,  boar  anew  frnit 
roey  of  the  soil.  And,  surely,  a  splendid 
fruit  it  is.  Although  America  has  in  late 
years  produced  no  man  in  whom  has  been 
exhibited  so  much  of  the  old  Puritanical  fire 
as  was  shown  by  Gordon,  still  it  may  well  be 
said  that  the  greatest  and  strongest  man  of 
our  time  was  Lincoln,  and  that  great  as  is 
the  distance  between  him  and  Garfield,  no 
Englishman  can  properly  be  set  between 
them. 

To  give  literary  voice  to  the  best  form  of 
Puritanism — such  as  this  was  the  glory  of 
Lowell.  Puritanism,  indeed,  lives  at  the 
heart  of  all  that  he  ever  wrote;  it  Uvea  In 
his  humorous  work  with  as  much  vigor  as  It 
lives  in  his  serious  poetry.  All  humor  is,  of 
course,  the  expression  of  a  sense  of  the  in- 
congruity of  things  as  they  are  when  .com- 
pared with  some  ideal  standard  existing  in 
the  humorist's  mind.  The  incongruity  be- 
between  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  the 
Christianity  advertising  itself  from  one  end 
of  America  to  the  other  is  the  subject  matter 
of  all  Lowell's  humorous  work.  If  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament  were  put  into 
general. practice  for  a  single  day  in  the  coun- ' 
try  that,  besides  a  few  true  Puritans,  has 
produced  Barnum,  Jay  Gould  and  McKln- 
ley.  tho  entire  structure  oi  civilization  would 
fall  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  In  America 
as  in  England,  Christianity  Is  non-existent 
as  a  practical  creed"*  and  this  is  by  far  the 
most  .-.mazing  phenomenon  that  history 
has  ever  shown.  In  the  Buddhistic 
countries  there  is  a  real  relation 
1 « tw«  n  this  social  doctrine  and  |the 
social  organism.  It  is  the  same  with  Islam: 
but  in  the  so-called  Christian  countries  of 
the  Western  world  the  social  doctrine  and 
the  social  organism  contradict  each  other  at 
every  turn.  The  incongruity  is  absolute. 
Life  in  London  and  in  New  York  Is  one  har- 
lequinade. It  is  Lowell's  apprehension  of 
this  incongruity  which  explains  what  has 
been  called  his  blasphemy.  A  disciple  of 
Christ  making  mouths  at  the  blasphemous 
Jewish  mob  would  _  be open  to  the  same 
charge.  That  remarkable  poem  called  "Old 
Souls  to  Mend,"  by  the  English  parable- 
writer,  Or.  Gordon  Make,  treating  the  same 
subject  in  the  same  temper,  has  also  been 
called  blasphemous,  and  with  the  like  lack 
of  reason.  The  same  sense  of  the  Incongru- 
ity between  the  modern  Christianity  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  is  the  basis  of  several  of 
Lowell's  serious  poems.  In  the  poem  called 
"A  Parable,"  for  instance,  he  gives  a  picture 
of  Christ  returning  to  the  earth  in  order  to 
learn 

How  the  men  my  brethren  believe  In  me. 
The  motive  of  the  poem  is  the  incongruity 
between  the  pomps  and  splendors  of  the  pa- 
ganized Christianity  that  receives  him  and 
the  kind  of  reception  he  expected. 

The  same  incongruity  is  expressed,  though 
in  a  more  oblique  way,  in  the  "Vision  of  8ir 
Launfal,"  where  a  knight  who  has  travelled 
the  world  In  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  finds 
that  the  cup  which  he  has  filled  at  a  stream- 
let in  order  to  quench  the  thirst  of  a  leprous 
beggar  is  the  very  Grail  itself,  and  that  the 
beggar  is  Christ.  In  each  case  an  admirable 
conception  is  developed  with  geat  subtlety 
:  and  suggestiveness ;  but  in  each  case  the 
{"criticism  of  life"  is  ao  apparent  that  the 
J  poem  is  removed  from  the  region  of  pure 
i  poetic  art  "Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  exaotly 
what  I  mean  by  challenging  the  poem 
because  it  is  a  criticism  of  life. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  know  when 
Matthew  Arnold  is  in  earnest  and 
when  he  is  playing  with  his  readers ;  but  if 
ihe  was  in  earnest  when  he  defined  poetry  to 
!be  a  "criticism  of  life,"  he  certainly  achieved 
i in  one  famous  phrase  a  definition  of  poetry 
which  for  whimsical  perversity  can  never  be 
surpassed.  Had  he  said  the  opposite  of  this 
— had  be  said  that  all  pure  literature  except 
;  poetry  may  be  a  criticism  of  life,  but  that 
:  poetry  must  be  a  simple  projection  of  life  In 
;  order  for  it  to  be  separated  from  prose— he 


might  perhaps  have  got  nearer  to  the  troth, 
although,  as  regards  prose,  it  mast  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  difference  between  writers 
like  Balzac  and  writers  like  Scott  is  this: 
that  inasmuch  as  the  one  criticises  lifo,  while 
the  other  projects  it,  the  one  adopts  the  prose 
method,  while  .the  other  adopts  the  poetic 
method. 

If  there  is  in  any  literary  work  a  true  pro- 
jection of  life,  it  must  sometimes  be  classed 
as  poetry,  even  though  the  writer  shows  but 
an  imperfect  conception  of  poetic  art.  Al- 
though much  of  Browning's  noble  and  bril- 
liant writing  is  a  "criticism  of  life,"  and  is 
therefore,  as  I  think,  uot  poetry,  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  work  is  poetry,  be-  > 
cause  it  is  a  trne  projection,  and  not  a  critl- 
clsm,  of  life.  But  Lowell's  verse  is  all 
"criticism  of  life."  Of  poetio  projection, 
there  is  almost  nothing  at  all.  Most  noble 
and  brilliant  and  splendid  writing  it  is,  to  be 
sure,  and  as  such  we  cannot  admire  it  too 
much.  It  was,  moreover,  entirely  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  Individuality. 

In  life  his  most  striking  characteristic— ra 
characteristic  indicated  not  only  by  the 
watchful  gray  eyes  and  the  apparently  con- 
scious eyebrows  that  overshadowed  them, 
but  in  every  intonation  of  his  voice  and  j 
every  movement  of  his  limbs — was  a  marvel- 
lous sagacity.  Delightful  as  was  personal 
intercourse  with  him,  the  oharm  was  not 
quite  undisturbed.  Every  now  and  then 
von  felt  yourself  to  be  under  the  microscope 
ot  a  Yankee  naturalist.  You  felt  that  you 
wero  being  examined,  weighed  nnd  classified 
i.-t  America,  perhaps  foi  Boston.  It  is  this 
-  ^ncity  that  gives  life  to  his  prose.  "What 
is  nlled  his  wit  is  merely  this  almost  preter- 
natural sagacity  in  rcpid  movement.  "What 
is  called  has  humor  is  this  same  sagacity  at 
rest  and  in  a  meditative  mood.  The 
obtrusion,  howevor,  of  sagacity  In  poetry, 
unless  it  be  Id  worldly  verse,  is  fa- 
tal. Byron,  the  most  sagacious  of  all  nine- 
teenth-century poets  before  Browning,  soems 
so  lifwe  been  aware  of  this  either  by 
inUii'ion  or  reflection;  for  it  is  only  in  his 
poems  written  in  the  mock-heroio  vein,  such 
as  "J)ou  Juan,"  "The  Vision  of  Judgment," 
"Beppo,"  etc.,  that  he  allows  his  sagacity  to 
display  itself  and  Interfere  with  the  impres- 
sion that  all  serious  noets  must  make  in 
order  to  be  accepted — the  impression  of 
being  insp'rod  by  something  deeper  than 
sagacity.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  Lowell 
as  a  critic  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all  this. 
The  vice  cf  knowingness  was,  however,  the 
one  which  he  could  nevor  conquer.  To  say 
a  thing  eplgrammatically  nnd  brilliantly  w 
to  him  more  than  to  say  it  poetically.  The! 
same  remark  applies  to  Ms  humorous  poems,  j 
Even  in  humour,  ppradoxical  as  It  maj  up-! 
pear  to  say  so,  the  humourist's  sag? city  may 
be  too  much  in  evidence,  if  it  inter- 
tore  with  that  poetio  glow  which  belongs 
to  the  very  greatest  humour,  whether 
it  be  quiet  and  Cervantic  or  Rabe- 
laisian and  noisy.  In  all  first-rate  humorous  ' 
work  the  basis  of  the  structure  should  seem 
ti  bo  not  worldly  sagacity,  but  poetio  enjoy- 
ment  illumined  and  strengthened  by  worldly 
sagacity.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  if  we 
compare  the  ^'Man  Made  of  Money"  and  the  '• 
"CI  ronicles  lot    Clovernook"   of    that    once 

Eopular  humjorist,  Douglas  Jerrold,  with  the 
amor  of  pfekens,  e\-on  when  the  latter  has 
passed  into  satire.  In  the  "Biglow  Papers" 
evorythiug  seems  to  be  vitalized,  not  by  hu- 
morous enjoyment,  butbyLoweJl's keen  aa- 
Kacily.  . '  r!lG  writer's  intention  to"pour  Intel-. ' 
iectual  matter  Into  humorous  forms  is  too 
apparent.  The  highest  Hjumor  i9  poetic  in 
its  substance  and  consists  of  a  projection 
rather  than  of  a  criticism  of  life,  as  we  see  in 
a  thousand  instances  in  Shakspeare  and  la 
Sterne.    Christopher  Sly's  interjection— 

"  T  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 

lady," 
would  't  were  donel" 

and  the  remark  of  the  "foolish  fat  scullion"  j 
in  "Tristram  Shandy"  on  getting  the  news  of 
her  young  master's  death,  are  typical  ex-  1 
amples  ot  the  humorous  way  of  projecting  ; 
rather  than  of  criticising  life  displayed  by  j 
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the  greatest  masters  of  poetic  humor. 

With  regard  to  Lowell  as  a  serious  poet, 
there  are  those  in  his  own  country  who  think 
that  in  seeking  the  poet's  orown  he  was,  all 
bis  life,  hunting  a  shadow. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  an  eminent 
WTiter  it  is  not  pleasant  to  indulge  in  any 
criticism  of  his  work,  except  that  ot  a  lauda- 
tory kind ;  but  it  is  very  specially  unpleasant 
to  do  so  when  the  eminent  writer  is  an 
Ameiican  and  the  oritio  an  Englishman. 
Lowell  hi">:>elf  was  wont  to  speak  of  the 
British  critic  as  an  "insular  person,"  and  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  British  critio  is  a  per- 
son living  in  an  island.  Geography  has  al- 
ways played  an  important  part  in  man's  con- 
ceptions of  man.  French  criticism  is  not 
insular,  for  France  is  not  an  island;  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  American  criticism. 
As  my  ideas  about  Lowell  as  a  poet  coincide 
with  those  expressed  in  the  following  quota- 
tion, I  think  it  wise  to  stand  behind  the 
buckler  of  so  good  an  American  as  Mr. 
George  S.  Hillard: 

"Mr.  Lowell  has  more  of  the  'vision'  than 
the  'faculty  divine.'  He  has  the  eye  and 
mind  of  a  poet,  but  wants  the  plastic  touch 
which  'turns  to  shape  the  form  of  things  un- 
known.' His  conceptions  are  superior  to  his 
power  of  execution.  We  are  reminded  in 
reading  his  poetry  of  the  observation  of  a 
judicious  critic  in  a  sister  art — that  the  pic- 
ture would  have  been  better  painted  if  the 
painter  had  tak-.-n  more  pains.  In  this  vol- 
ume there  is  more  of  the  ore  of  poetry,  but 
little  of  it  in  its  purified  and  polished  state. 

*  *  *  In  all  that  belongs  to  the  form  and 
garb  of  verse  there  is  room  for  great  im- 
provement." 

The  critic  dwelling  on  an  island  who  should 
dare  to  write  in  this  way  about  any  Ameri- 
can poet  must  needs  be  a  bolder  man  than  I. 
But  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  way  in 
which  other  American  critics  speak  of  poetic 
art  as  being  a  thing  apart  from  poetry  itself. 
To  say  that  form  is  essential  to  poetry  is  not 
enough.  In  the  deep  and  true  sense  poetry 
is  form.  Even  in  prose  the  way  of  saying 
the  thing  in  pure  literature  is  as  important  as 
the  thing  said.  It  Is  science  that  deals  with 
the  Ueratand  of  man.  For  pure  literature 
has  only  to  do  with  the  Yemxtnft.  leaving 
science  to  address  the  Veritand;  and  as  there 
is  so  little  to  tell  the  soul  which  it  does  not 
already  know,  and  did  not  know  ages  and 
ages  before  Homer  chanted  the  "Iliad,"  the 
way  of  telling  it  is  almost  everything,  even  in 
prose.  "Le  styh  e'est  I'homme"  has  thus  a 
deeper  meaning  than  Buff  on  himself  su  pposed. 
But  in  poetry  the  way  of  saying  the  thing  13  of 
the  first  importance,  as  Lowell  the  critic  well 
knew,  or  he  would  never  have  said  (follow- 
ing Wordsworth},    "In  all  real  poetry  the 

form  is  not  a  garment,  but  a  body."  That  % 
man  of  Lowell's  amazing  gifts  should  not, 
when  he  set  himself  to  write  in  verse,  apply 
his  own  principles  to  his  own  work  would 
be  scarcely  conceivable  were  it  not  for  cer- 
tain other  examples  which  shall  be  name- 
less. No  poet  with  a  true  ear  could  so  per- 
sistently throw  the  accent  upon  weak  words 
as  he  does  in  that  fine  poem  the  "Com- 
memoration Ode."  He  is  constantly  forget- 
ting that  underlying  all  rhythms  is  the 
rhythm  of  nature,  the  free  movement  of  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  passing  into  words ; 
and  that,  as  I  have  said  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  the  object  of  all  metri- 
cal expression  is  to  achieve  such  complete 
mastery  over  the  metrical  form  adopted  as 
to  make  it  seem  this  free  movement.  '  The 
simpler  the  metrical  form,  the  more  easily 
can  this  movement  be  rendered  by  means  of 
verbal  melody.  But  in  all  metres  the  poet 
should  never  rest  till  he  has  made  the  struc- 
tural emphasis  peculiar  to.  the  form  meet  and 
strengthen  the  natural  emphasis  of  the  emo- 
tion. Wherever  there  is  a  sense  of  effort  in 
reading  a  poem,  such  as  we  experienced  in 
reading  the  "Harvard  Ode,"  the  "Sir  Laun- 
fal,"  and  the  sonnets  of  Lowell,  it  arises 
from  a  struggle  between  the  rhythm  of 
,  nature  and  the  rhythm  peculiar  to  the  metri- 
cal form,  such  as  is  never  seen  in  the  work 
of  the  great  masters,  but  such  as  is  constant- 


ly seen  in  Lowell,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
Ameiican  poets  except  Poe  and  one  or  two 
living  writers.  The  relation  between  quan- 
tity and  accent  in  modern  metre*  seems  to  be 
almost  Ignored  in  America. 

As  a  critic  Lowell  was  one  of  the  beat 
equipped  men  of  our  time.  His  reading  was 
both  thorough  and  wide,  and  he  never  ceased 
to  be  a  reader.  His  studies  of  Dante  and  of 
Dryden  would  alone  give  him  a  high  place 
both  as  a  student  and  as  a  critic.  The 
'Dryden'  is  an  unequalled  performance. 
There  is  scarcely  a  sentence  in  the  essay  that 
does  not  coruscate  with  intelligence,  and  al- 
most the  same  thing  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  'Dante.'  As  to  Dante,  however,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  poets  who  make  a 
special  study  of  the  great  Italian  seem  to  be 
bat  little  influenced  by  his  supreme 
method.  Dante's  masterful  conciseness 
and  starlike  purity  of  style,  scornful  of 
adjectives,  even  those  of  color  and 
form,  were  the  special  admiration  of  Rosetti. 
as  they  were  of  Lowell ;  and  yet  one  remained 
as  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  the  Dantesqae 
method  as  the  other.  Is  it  that  the  richness 
of  Shakspeare  and  those  wbo  have  followed 
in  his  wake  has  so  dazzled  the  English  imag- 
ination that  the  high  clarity  of  Dante  is  oat 
of  their  compass?  If  so,  it  is  a  pity,  for 
Dante's  style  is  so  pure  and  so  high  that  it 
may  be  called  the  ideal  style.  By  the  side 
of  him  other  poets  may  all  be  called  man- 
nered. It  is  the  voice  of  Nature  herself 
speaking;  and  if  it  is  the  fact  that  a  poet  of 
high  order  like  Rosetti  can  give  his  day  s  and 
nights  to  Dante  and  yet  fail  to  seize  any  one 
of  his  excellences,  while  the  voice  of  Shaks- 
peare is  recalled  in  many  a  lovely  turn  and 
daring  image,  it  shows  how  impossible  it  is 
to  escape  the  influence  of  poetry  written  In.- 
one's  mother  tongue.        Theodore  Watts. 

—James  Russell  Lowell  once  wrote  in  an 
:.!bum: 

Too  pressed  to  wait,  upon  her  slate 
Fome  writes  a  name  or  two  In  doubt; 
Scarce  written,  these  no  longer  please, 
And  dor  ovru  finder  rubs  them  out: 
It  may  ensue,  fair  eiii,  that  you 
Years  benco  this  yellowing  leaf  may  see. 
And  put  to  task,  your  memory  ask 
In  rain,  "  This  Lowell,  who  was  he  ?" 


LOVTZLL    THE   ClTlZK#.j*£}ti 
James  Russell  Lowoll  was  the  first  citizen 
of   Massachusetts.     He  filled   this  exalted 
position  by  virtue  of  the  impartial  opinion  ol 
those  of  his  contemporaries  best  able  to  de- 
cide as  to  his  high  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  bis  manly  individuality  and  courage 
to    accomplish   whatever   duty   demanded. 
The  influence  which  James  Russell  Lowell 
exerted  on  the  intellects  and  consciences  of 
!  Americans,  by  means  of  his  pen,  cannot  be 
dissociated    from  that  volume  of    humane 
forces   which   finally  gave    us   a  free    re^ 
public   in   reality,    buj    it     was     notable.? 
'  He    never    waited    for     public    opinion  to 
;  form  itself  in  the  right  way  as  he  conceived 
!  lit.    His  mental  and  moral  constitution  had 
j  no  such  drawback.    He  recognized  the  obll- 
l  gation  that  he  should  do  a  man's  work,  and 
j  nobly  he  did  it  all  through  life,  In  stimulat- 
ing popular  thought  to  meet  and  overthrow 
i  the  great  evils  which  had  become  a  part  of  our 
representative  system.      As  personifying  In' . 
j  part  the  majesty  of  the'republic  abroad,  Mr." 
Lowell  recommended    the    country  whose 
diplomatic  agent  he  was  by  his  nobility  of 
character  and   unshrinking  purpose,  while 
maintaining  the  honor  of  the  nation  which 
looked  to  him  for  advancing  its'internatiqaml 
prestige,  that  the  power  vested  in  him  should 
never  directly  or  indirectly  aid  In  lessening 
j  friendly  relations  between  England  and  the 


United  States.  ;.  ;| 

Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  that  type  of  poli- 
ticians who  elevate  politics  by  their  connec- 
tion with  it;  and  the  swarms  of  partisans 
who  are  continually  buzzing  around  for  pre- 
ferment and  place  should  contemplate  his 
career,  and  look  up  to  him  as  a  pattern  and 
exemplar.  Office  was  never  necessary  for 
a  citizen  of  Mr.  Lowell's  cast.  It 
was  when  he  was  in  a  feeble  and  despised 
minority,  preaching  the  truth  in  almost  in- 1 
imltable  verse  that  his  real  self  shone  the 
most  resplendently.  Of  his  enviable  position 
in  the  republic  of  letters  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world  has  been  so  often  registered 
that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  say 
it  will  never  be  reversed. 

Born  to  the  best  social  position,  so  far  as 
family  name  and  lineage  may  count  in  this 
country,  and  not  oblivious  to  such  considera- 
tions in  the  choice  of  his  associations,  Mr. 
Lowell  never  wrapped  himself  np  In  the  pur- 
ple, or  was  satisfied  to  dwell  In  the  Cam- 
bridge colony  of  hermits.  Ha  Considered 
himself  none  too  good  for  open,  working  as- 
sociation with  politics,  agitations  and  social 
movements  of  many  kinds.  Whosoever 
were  like  himself  interested  ardently  in 
helping  on  civilization  and.  his  country — 
even  were  they  "long-haired  men  and  short- 
haired  women" — were  his  fellows.  Mere, 
wealth  and  Its  possessors  as  such  he 
simply  treated  as  beneath  notice,  and 
he  was  as  unconscious  of  the  attempted  pa- 
tronage sometimes  extended  to  him  in  such 
quarters  as  he  was  of  angry  abuse  for  his 
heterodoxy  in  party  politics.  Of  the  cheap1 
criticism  as  to  his  fondness  for  things  British, 
one  characteristic  trait  of  English  public  meu 
he  Introduced  in  his  own  person — individu- 
ality and  Independence ;  and  no  importation 
could  be  better  to  engraft  upon  our  too  easy- 
going, compliant  American  temper  and  habiv 
of  thinking  down  to  what  we  call  the  "avei»^ 
age  man."    .  It 


TOUpEPULCHRET 

Lowell's  Remaik  will  Rest  in  Mt  Auburn 
—Bishop  Phjlps  Brooks  will  Conduct 
the  Services 


Today  the  moral  remains  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Arnica's  illustrious  poet  and 
diplomat,  will  btconshmed  to  their  grave 
in  the  family  krtht  Mt  Auburn. 

The  funeral  arangements  are  complete 
and  will  be  undej  the  especial  charge  of  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson    ■ 

The  cortege  wfl  leave  the  Lowell  home-  i 
stead  shortly  before  noon,  and  proceed  to  j 
the  Appleton  cbipel.  Harvard  University, 
where  services  wli  be  eondracted  by  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks.  Lssisred  by  Dean  William 
Lawrence  of  St  John's  Episcopal  theo- 
logical School.      [ 

Mr.  Warren  A.  Lock,  chorister  of  Harvard 
University,  will  have  charge  of  the  music, 
and  the  Temple* quartet  wOl  render  selec- 
tions. I 

The  following 'pallbearers  will  act  as 
escort  from  the  house  to  the  chapel:  Presi- 
dent,  Charles  F.  Choate  of  the  Old  Colony  . 
railroad:  Mr.  JoM  Bartlott  of  Cambridge,  i 
Prof.  Charles  Elic>.  Norton  of  Cambridge, 
Olivet  Wendell  HMmes.  Joho  HolmcsTw. 
D.  Howells,  Christopher  P:  Crsnch. 
■a  _ 

His  Lines  on  Death. 
Following  are  some  lines  from  the  dead, 
poet's  pen  on  death:  ,  - 

My  love,  l  have  no  fear  that  thou  sfiuldst  die: 
Albeit  I  ask  no  fairer  Ufa  than  Qui  » 
Whose  nitmbertng-cloek  Is  itul  thy  Mentis  kiss, 
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WhUe  1  lrue  and  Peace  with  hands  >nlocked  fly. 

Yti  care  I  not  when  In  eternity     " 

We  live  and  love,  wall  knowing  tint  there  Is 

>"o  backward  step  for  those  who  f-el  the  but* 

Of  faith  as  their  moat  lofty  yeamligs  high ; 

Lore  hath  so  purified  my  being's  we 

Meseems  I  scareely  should  be  started  even 

To  find  some  morn  that  ebon  bads!  gone  before : 

Since  with  thy  love  Utis  knowledge,  too,  was  given— 

Which  -.t-h  calm  day  doth  strengthen  more  and 

more— 
That  they  who  love  are  but  one  stap  from  heaven. 
Jaiu  Kcsssu  Lowell. 


Condolence  from  the  Queen. 
The  Queen  of  England  has  conveyed  her 
regret  at  the  news  of  Mr.  Lowell's  death. 
Air.  Burnett  received  the  following  message 
yesterday: 

Wasbtxotox,  Aug.  13, 1891. 
To  the  Hon.  Edward  Burnett.  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

The  British  minister  at  this  capital  has  forwarded 
to  this  department  the  following  telegram  from  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury: 

"The  Queen  desires  to  express  ber  sorrow  and  re- 
gret at  the  news  which  has  jostreacbed  '±13  country 
(England)  of  Mr.  Lowell's  death. 

William  F.  Whastok, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State*  - 

LOWELL'S  LAsT^POEWf: 

Written  a  Year  An*  nnd  "Prituod  T.nai 
Winter.  tfo&faidourtfO-f 
T)io  last  poem  of  Mr.  Lowell's  whieli  \w 
pabn>ued  in  an  American  journal  is  iii» 
"My  Brook."  It  spPfared  in  tlio  New 
York  Ledger's  Christmas  issue,  Dec.  13. 
1890.  in  a  four-page  souvenir  appendix,  and 
was  illustrated  with  four  lergo  cuts  trom  draw- 
ings of  Wilson  de  Meza-  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  Uia 
poem  while  be  was  in  Kuglanfl  in  tho  summer 
of  1800,  ana  subsequently  revised  it  on  seeing 
the  proofs.  The  amount  paid  for  it  was  SlOOn. 
The  poem  excited  varying  opinions  amonu 
critic*,  but  all  praised  it  for  its  music.  Its  roli.--.ii 
and  graceful  diction.  Tho  poem  is  given  in 
part  below: 

MT  BROOK. 
It  was  far  np  the  valley  we  fust  pUxfred  troth, 

When  the  hours  were  so  many,  the  duties  so  few; 
E&nb't  burthen  weighs  wear  lis-  now  on  ns  both— 

Bnt  I've  not  forgotten  those  dear  days;  have  yon  ? 

Zach  was  first  born  of  Eden,  a  mom  without  matt?, 
And  the  bees  and  the  birds  and  the  bnttei-r.es  thought 

'Twas  the  one  perfect  day  ever  fashioned  by  fate, 
Kor  dreamed  the  sweet  wonder  for  ns  two  was  w  ou^ .. 

I  loitered  beside  yon  the  whole  snmmer  long, 
I  gave  von  a  life  trom  the  waste-flow  of  ram; 

And  whether  yon  babbled  or  crooned  me  a  song, 
I  listened  and  looked  till  mr  piutes  ran  wine. 

'Twas  bnt  shutting  my  eyes;  I  could  sec,  I  could  Ilea. . 

How  yon  danced  there,  my  nautcb-glrl,  'mid  flag-root 
end  fern, 
While  the  fashing  tomanns  tinkled  Joyous  and  clear 

On  the  elun  wrists  and  ankles  that  flashed  In  their  tarn 

An.  that  was  so  long  ago  I    Ages,  It  seems, 
And.  now  I  return  sad  with  life  and  Its  lorn, 

Will  they  flee  my  gray  presence,  the  light-foot  -  d  dieam". 
And  WiU-o'-wlsp  light  me  his  lantern  no  more? 

-    .     •         *         *         •         •         <  •  » 

The  life  lhat  I  dreamed  of  was  never  to  be,  > 
For  1  with  my  tribe  Into  bondage  was  sold. 

And  tho  tun  gleams  and  moon  gleams,  your  elf -gifts  to  me , 
The  miller  transmutes  into  work-a-day  gold. 

What  yon  mint  tor  the  muler  will  soon  melt  away; 

It  is  earthy,  and  earthy  good  on]  r  it  boys, 
Bnt  tie  shekels  you  tost  me  are  tare  from  decay; 

They  ware  coined  of  the  sua  and  the  moment  that  flies. 

Break  loose  from  yotrr  thraldom !    "Tl*  only  a  leap; 

Tom  eyes  'tis  bnt  shotting.  Just  holding  your  breath; 
Escape  to  the  old  days,  the  days  that  will  keep. 

If  there's  peace  la  the  mill  pond,  sots  there  in  death. 
•         •••••»• 

•  Yon  are  mine  and  as  other's;  with  lire  of  my  life 

I  made  you  a  Salad,  that  were  but  a  stream ; 
In  the  moon  an  brave  dreams  yet,  snd  chance*  are  rife 

For  the  nassion  that  ventures  la  an  on  a  dream. 
Leapt  bra  voir  r    rfew  down  through  the  meadows  we  H.  go 

To  the  Land  of  Lost  gays,  whither  all  the  birds  wing, 
Where  the  dial*  move  backward  and  arphrxVis  blow; 

Corns  flash  your  tomanns  again,  dance  again,  slngl 


Tea,  flash  them  and  clash  them  on  ankle  snd  wrist, 
r or  we're  pilgrims  to  Dreamland.  O  Daughter  of  Praam ! 

There  we  nna  again  all  that  we  wasted  or  mist. 
And  Fanny— poor  tooll— with  ber  bauble's  supreme. 

As  the  Moors  in  their  exile  the  keys  treasured  stm 
Of  their  eattles  in  Son  in,  to  have  I;  and  no  fear. 

But  th*  doors  will  fly  noes,  whenever  we  will, 
To  the  prim*  of  the  1  ast  and  th*  sweet  of  the  fear. 


MR.    LOWELL   AS   A   TEACHER. 

'«  [From  the  Boston  Globe.] 
"  After  much  persuasion  Mr.  Lowell  had} 
been  induced  in  1885,  after  bis  return  from. 
England,  to  occupy. the  chair  of  Smith,  pro- 
fessor of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages) 
and  literatures  and  professor  of  belles  lettres" 
i  at  Harvard.  ' 

His  subject  was  Dante,  the  ''Vita  Nuovsv* 
and  the  "Divina  Commedia." 

A  few  men  began  at  once  the  study  of 
Italian  and  by  sticking  hard  at  it  during  the 
summer  were  able  to  get  Mr.  LoweLVa  per- 
mission to  enter  the  class*;  and  yet 'there 
were  not  over  half  a  dozen  men  on  his  list  aa 
regular  students  says  a  writer  in  the  Globe, 

The  lectures  were  held  in  a  room  in  the 
old  University  building.  Up  to  the  time  that 
Mr.  Lowell  conducted  this  course  the  walls 
had  been  bare,  excepting  here  and  there  a 
puzzling  map,  showing  some  matters  related 
1  to  political  economy ;  but  Mr;  Lowell  swept 
out  the  uncanny  charts  belonging  to  the  dis- 
mal science,  and  brought  down  from  "Elm- 
wood"  a  great  many  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  Old  World  cities,  palaces  of  the 
Medici,  the  bronze  doors  of  Gilbhertl  and 
Brunelleschi's  dome  which  Michel  Angelo 
hung  on  St.  Peter's,  until  the  old  rude-fur- 
nished room  was  thoroughly  freed-  from  all 
signs  of  the  late  dreary  hobgoblin  presence; 
as  if  it  had  been  blessed'  and  sprinkled  witbv 
hyssop  and  holy  water. 

Mr.  Lowell's  ■  method  of  instruction  was* 
fitted  for  university,  not  for  college;  work. 
It  was  true  research,  the  desire  for  learning 
|  for  its  own  sake,  not  the  study  for  discipline, 
|  nor  for  the  information  alone,  but  the  cultt< 
vation  and  storing  of  the  mind  for  the  pleas- 
ure in  the  acquisition.  There  was  no  delay 
with  syntax  or  prosody. 

An  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time  was  given 
to  the  poem  in  hand;  Mr.  Lowell  had  the 
class  read,  or  he  himself  read,  right  on, 
through  good  and  bad.' 

As  some  in  the  class  read  the  text 
slowly,  Sir.  Lowell  broke  In  at  quick  Inter- 
vals with  comments,  criticisms  adverse  or  fa- 
vorable. Now,  the  wilfulness  and  superdu- 
ousness  of  tho  rhyme  was  pointed  out ;  even 
the  crueller  part  of  Dante's  genius  was 
exhibited,  all  in  tho  easiest  manner,  as  if  the 
students  were  a  group  of  visitors  at  "Elm- 
wood"  drawing  out  the  man  of  letters  on, 
[  poetry,  men  and  places. 

Towards  the.close  of  the  hour  Mr.  Lowell; 
talked.  The  class  sank  into  silence.  There 
were  rfo  more  questions,  and  for  the  re- 
I  maining  fifteen  minutes  ,Mr.  Lowell  read, 
!  larding  the  soft  language  of  the  text  with 
personal  talk,  reminiscent  in  character,  fnU 
of  incidents  from  his  years  in  Italy.  Giotto's 
bell  tower  and  the  little  Arno,  shrunken  >by" 
the  snmmer  sun,  were  sketched  in  few  words 
to  the  imagination  of  the  students  on  the 
benohes. 

The  lines  "Font  il  mlo  bel  San  Giovanni"  ' 
caused  him  to  tell  of  the  children  whom  he 
saw  baptized  Just  where  Dante  was  chris- 
tened so  long  before.  And  then  quickly  he 
returned  to  the  tremendous  story  of  the  in- 
fernal precipices,  black  whirlpools,  the  odor 
of  huge  loathsomeness,  the  giants  at  twilight 
standing  up  to  the  middle  In  pits.  A 

Suddenly  the  professor,  glancing  at  his 
watch  on  the  desk,  stopped,  bowed  and 
quickly,  walked  out  of  the  room,  the  men 
rising  to  their  feet  respectfully  as  he  passed. 
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Mr.  Lowell  had  »  horror  of  dead-heading. 
M  appears  from  the  little  not*  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Caroline  Hall  Washburn  upon  her  sending  hirp 
a  ooijhle  of  complimentary  tickets  to  a  parlor 
entertainment,  at  which  his  presence  would 
have  been  nothing:  short  of  a  boon  and  a  boom. 
There  is  a  ray  of  the  true  gem  in  the  delicacy 
and  wit  of  every  little  memento  of  the  poet- 
diplomat  that  comes  to  light,  suoh  as  this: 

68  Beacon  Strxet,  Jan.  4, 1889. 

Pear  Mrs.  Washburn:  I   shall    hope   to   oboy 

Sour  orders  on  Monday,  and  shall  if  not  bin- 
ored  by  some  force,  majeure. 
1  have  sold  one  of  the  tickets  you  kindly  lett 
with  me,  and  shall  expect  to  pay  for  the  other. 
As  my  wits  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  ex- 
tinction. I  am,  not  unnaturally,  more  jealous  of 
bcint:  "deadheaded."  1  conceivo  a  personal  ap- 
plication in  it  Faithfully  jours. 


4W^81LUL0WELL 

Some  Recollections  of  Him  by   George 
Tieknor  Curtis. 


THE  FUNERAL. 


J  It  to 


Lowxti. 


LOWELL'S  EARLY  DAYS. 

!;^v,      Kdivard       Errrrie      Ilnln       I'nyn     n 
Tribute  •«  lt>>>   'ltnorr  of  IEi*  Fvifuit. 
Uot.  Edward  Everett  Hale  writes  in  part  thus 
t.,  tho  Boston  Commonwealth  ot  Mr.  Lowell: 

■  tho  .loath  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  bo  heard  with 
h  auionir  all  peoDle  who  use  the  lanvcuaso 
i  he  used  80    well.     In   this  iieircbl  urhood. 
however,  which  Is  his  honia,  there  is  a  world  of 
ual  recollections  of  tlientmost  tenderness. 
Quickened  by  the  announcement  that 
ire  not  to  seo  his  face  ogaiu,  or  uicot  his 
cordial  salutation.    Ihe  young. men  who  were 
i  Mr.  Lowell  In  his  collczo  flays  knew,  CO 
years  ayo,  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
|   the   time,   as  well   as  they   know  now 
that    no   has    achieved    that  promise.     There 
is,    indeed,    a     touching:     anecdote,    perfectly 
authenticated,     of     the     half    plaintive    way 
In     which    dear    Dr.     Lowell,     his     reverend 
father     said     to     a    friend    that   James    had 
used    him    that    he    would  give  up  writ- 
ins:  poetry  and  would   take  to  study.    There  is 
hardly  a  father  in  the  world  who  would  not  feet 
gratified  if  his  son  at  the  oniversity  made  him 
such  a  promise.    But  as  one  recall*  the  story 
now,  it  is  simply  to  be  thankful  that  Dr.  Lowell 
misapprehended  the  precision  of  the  promise, 
ni- that  the  poet  found  it  impossible  for  biui   to 
make  good  his  words.    The  university  dia  not, 
lr.dcod.  show  Its  foresight  in  its  handling  of  one 
who,  titty  years  after,  it  was  croud  to  make  its 
orator,    The  tradition  was  that  the  government 
wero     very    unwilling     to     proceed     to     tho 
harshest       ;neaaures,       but,      at      the      very 
last       on      tho     central      coint     of     pressing 
bis    attendance    at    chapel— where   ho  almost 
always  found  himself  too  lalo  for  entrance— he 
was  suspended  from  the  college  and  was  not 
able  himself  to  read  the  poem  which  he  had 
red  for   Class   Day.      Well-authenticated 
says  that  he  witnessed  the  ceremony 
oi  Ihe  6  '.aco  around  the  tree  through  the  chin k3 
of  a  covered  wagon  in  which  he  had  ridden 
iron;  Concord,  which  was  his  ulacoot  exile.  Hi.i 
loyalty  to  his  alma  mater,  however,  n'terward 
showed  that  he  took  no  otfence  for  any  harsh- 
ness of  her  treatment. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  America  submits  her  diplo- 
matic business  to  men  oi  conscience  and  char- 
acter without  asking  from  them  what  is  called 
a  diplomatic  education,  that  Mr.  Loirell,  lu  the 
missions  to  Spain  and  to  England,  discharged  so 
admirably  the  duties  which  were  intrusted  to 
him.  It  anybody  supposed  that  here  was  a 
were  man  of  letters,  ignorant  of  the  ways  of 
action  of  men  of  affairs.  Mr.  Lowell's  dispatches 
undeceived  them.  Since  his  return  to  this 
country  Mr.  Lowell  has  not  been  able  to  take  a 
very  active  part  cither  in  literature  or  in  public 
affairs.  Bat  whoever  has  mot  him  bas  found 
the  old  cordiality  and  simplicity  and  readiness 
to  render  service  where  service  came  within  his 
power.  He  felt  tho  personal  losses  which  are 
the  severest  penalty  of  advancing  life.  The 
lost  time  1  met  him  I  congratulated  him  that  he 
was  at  Elmwood.  and  he  said,  with  his  tender 
smile,  '  Yes.  it  is  good  to  be  there,  but  the  house 
is  full  of  ghosts.'  And  so  indeed  it  was.  But 
he  could  not  be  morose;  ho  would  not  oppress 
his  friends  with  the  story  ot  any  of  his  own  re- 
grets ;  and  tbe  last  and  earliest  memories  which . 
we  have  of  him  are  of  his  cordiality,  affection 
and  tender  sympathy. '' 


The  death  oi  James  Bnssell  Lowell  has 
awakened  in  me  a  long  train  of  recollections. 
I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  He 
was  ten  years  old  and  I  was  sixteen  whon,  in 
1827-8,  we  both  attended  as  day  pupils  the 
boarding-school  of  Mr.  William  Wells  in 
Cambridge,  which  was  nearly  opposite  to  tbe 
house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  James's  father. 
In  that  house  James  was  born,  and  he  bad 
the  rare  good  fortune  to  live  in  it  all  his  life, 
except  when  he  was  abroad.  His  first  wife, 
Maria  White  of  Watertown,  was'  my  second 
cousin.  She  was  a  most  intellectual  person, 
of  highly  spirituelle  nature,  and  her  influ- 
ence in  developing  in  him  a  propensity  to 
literary  pursuits  was  very  great.  Her  con- 
stitution was  extremely  delicate,  and  she 
died  early,  leaving  a  daughter,  her  only 
child,  now  Mrs.  Burnett. 

I  remained  at  Mr.  Wells's  school  only  one 
year.  In  August,  1828,  I  entered  Harvard 
College,  leaving  "Jimmy  Lowell,"  as  we 
called  him,  still  at  the  school.  Mr.  Wells 
was  an  Englishman,  married  to  a  lady  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Bost  family  in  Boston, 
and  they  had  three  grown-up  daughters  and 
two  younger  sons.  Mr.  Wells  was  a  fine 
classical  scholar,  and  a  stern  schoolmaster  of 
the  old-fashioned  English  type.  He  always 
heard  a  recitation  with  the  book  in  his  left 
hand  and  a  rattan  in  his  right,  and  if  tho  boy 
made  a  false  quantity  or  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  word  down  came  the  rattan  on 
his  head.  But  this  chastisement  was  never 
administered  to  .me  or  to  "Jimmy  Lowell." 
Not  to  me  because  I  was  too  old  for  it,  and 
not  to  him  because  he  was  too  young. 

I  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1832,  six 
years  before  Lowell.  I  did  not  know  muoh 
about  him  until  after  he  became  engaged  to 
my  cousin,  Miss  White.  It  was  a  long  en- 
gagement, for  James  had  no  very  good  pros- 
fieot  of  being  established  in  business  as  a 
awyer.  Miss  White's  father  and  some  of 
Lowell's  own  relatives  regarded  him  as  a 
young  man  who  would  not  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  They  did  not  know  his 
genius,  but  his  Maria  did  know  it  and  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  true  woman  she  believed  In 
his  future.  I  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about 
them  in  a  circle  of  young  people  with  whom 
I  was  Intimate,  but  who  were  younger  than 
myself.  Lowell  had  a  kinsman  in  Boston  who 
might  have  promoted  bis  prospects  at  the 
bar;  but  this  cousin  of  his  always  ahook  his 
head  when  James's  name  was  mentioned, 
and  if  anyone  had  predicted  James's  career 
in  his  presence,  this  cousin  would  have  boen 
utterly  incredulous.  But  this  gentleman 
died  before  the  young  poet  had  gained  much 
reputation.  I  am  not  aware  that  Lowell 
owed  his  success  in  any  degree  to  anyone 
but  himself;  still,  I  think  he  was  not  natur- 
ally an  industrious  man.  He  had,  I  fancy, 
a  propensity  to  idleness,  which  he  bravely 
overcame.  Having  witnessed  the  whole  of 
his  career,  I  think  I  can  say  that  tbe  esti- 
mate of  it  given  by  Canon  Farrar  Is  perfect- 
ly just. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  public  service 
that  Mr.  Lowell  ever  rendered  consisted  in 
what  he  did  to  promote  and  cement  the 
friendship  between  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  and  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  have  had 
other  ministers  to  England  who  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  this  useful  and  beneficent  kind 
of  work.  But  Lowell  was  in  England  at  a 
peculiar  time,  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  anew, 
because  tbe  nnnleasant  feelings  engendered 
by  onr  Civil  W  ;.-  were  not  entirely  worn  out. 
For  this  tasl.  L  vll  was  eminently  fitted  in 
'every  way,  ?.  lis  genial  manners,  his  tact  and 
his  varied  accomplishments  enabled  him  to 
fill  with  yreat  success  a  difficult  post.  fNew 
York  Sun. 


Services  Over  the  Remains  of  James 
(^^Rassell  Lowell. 

Harvard  College  Chapel  Crowded 
With  a  Noted  Assemblage. 


The    Interment    Private     in     the 
Mt.  Auburn  Family  L.ot. 


Simple  but  impressive  funeral  services 
over  the  remains  of  the  late  James 
Russell  Lowell  were  held  in  Ap- 
pleton  Chapel,  Cambridge,  at  nooa  Friday. 
The  chapel  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing, and  many  who  desired  to  be 
present  were  unable  to  gain  an  entrance. 
Seldom  has  there  been  witnessed  such  a  gather- 
ing of  those  distingnished  in  tbe  literary  and 
other  professions  as  gathered  to  par  tho  last 
tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the 
deceased  author,  critic,  poet  and  diplomatist,  to 
whom  tho  words  ot  his  own  tribute  to  another's 
greatness  might  well  be  applied— 

"Placid  completeness,  life  without  a  fall 
From  faith  or  highest  aims,  truth's  breachless 

wall. 
Surely  if  any  fame  can  bear  the  touch, 
His  will  say  '  Uerel '  atthe  last  trumpet's  call.' 

Representatives  of  all  these  varied  walks  in 
life  which  the  deceased  so  delightfully  graced 
were  present.  A  very  noticeable  feature 
too,  was  the  attendance  of  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Lowell's 
native  city,  showing  tbe  falsity,  in  this  case, 
of  the  old  saying  that  "a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  bis  own  country." 

The    officiating    clergymen    were  the    Right 
Rev.    Phillips     Brooks,     Bishop    of    tbe    Dio- 
cese   of     Massachusetts,     and    Rev.    William 
Lawrence,     8.  T.  R,     Dean     of     the     Episco- 
pal    Theological     Seminary     at     Cambridge. 
Tbe  body  was  driven  in  the  hearse  from  Elm- 
wood  at   11.30  o'clock,  followed  by  three  car- 
riages     containing      the      Burnett      family, 
nurses     and     servants.       The      cortege      ar- 
rived    at     Appleton     Chapel    just     at   noon. 
Shortly     after     12    o'clock   tbe    funeral    pro- 
fession    into     the      church     was      led      by 
the     officiating     clergy,      followed      by     the 
I  pall  bearers,    then    the   body,    and  behind   all 
the    relatives     and    family.      Mrs.      Burnett, 
daughter   of   tbe   deceased,  dressed  in  deepest 
i  mournlDg,  was  escorted  by  her  oldest  son.    Mr. 
Burnett   and   the      rest      of      the      children 
came    next    followed    by     tbe     nurses      and 
servants.    As  the  funeral  procession  moved  up 
the  aisle  the  voice  of  Dr.   Lawrence  was  heard 
uttering  the    familiar  opening   words   of   the 
{Episcopal   burial    service   for   the   dead.    The 
Scripture  was  also  read  by  Dr.  Lawrence  and  the 
prayers  by  Bishop  Brooks 

The  music  during  the  service  was  rendciod  by 
the  Temple  Male  Quartette,  consisting  of  T.  E. 
Johnson,  first  tenor;  George  W,  Want,  second 
;  tenor;  Geoige  R.  Remele,  first  bass,  and  A.  C. 
!  Ryder,  second  bass.  The  music  was  in 
I  charge  of  Warren  A.  Locke,  organist  at  the 
j  chane).  The  selections  included  a  chant, 
"Lord,  Let  Mo  Know  My  End,"  by  Buok; 
"Beati  Mortal,"  by  Mentfalssohn';  "I  Heard  a 
1  Voice    from     Heaven,'      oy   J.    C.    D.    Parker; 


"Libera  Me,"  by  Kaliwoda. 

The  floral  tribute!  wero  very  few  in  number 
and  modest  in  character.  An  lry  wreatn  nicked 
at  Elmwood  rested  on  the  head  of  the 
casket.  another  wreath  of  try  from 
Mrs  James  T.  Fields  hong  orer  one  corner  of 
the  reading  desk,  and  a  wreath  of 
rosee  from  Mrs.  Putnam  lay  upon  the  floor  at 
the  base  of  the  pulpit  The  hody  was  enclosed 
in  a  plain  black  broadcloth  sasEet.  without 
trimmings  except  a  silrer  plate  bearing  the 
simple  inscription: 

Died  Aoer.  12. 1891. 

James  Russell  Lowell, 

Aged  72  yean  5  months. 

The  pall-hearers  wero  Presldeut  C.  W.  Eliot, 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  Dr.  Oliyei 
Wendell  Holme*.  W.  D.  Howell*.  Christopher  P. 
Cranch.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Prof.  Cnild. 
C.  F.  Clioate,  John  Holme*  rrofes<or  Bartlett. 
Their  duties  were  entiroly  honorary,  the  casket 
lieuicr  borne  into  and  from  the  chuiob  between 
them  by  the  UndertaKera  Wyeth  and  their 
assistants, 

The  foregoing  list  of  nall-bearcrs  Is  a  most 
distinguished  one.  John  Holmos  is  a  younger 
brother  of  Ollrer  Wendell  Holmes,  and  of 
Lim  Lowell  once  said  (bat  ho  considered  blm  as 
■"illy.  If  not  wittier,  than  the  more  well- 
known  Autocrat.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmos, 
Oorge  William  Curtis  ano  William  Dean 
Howells  are  names  that  need  but  a  men- 
tion. Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts.  was  ft  great  porsonal 
friend  of  the  deceased.  John  Bartlett, 
lately  of  the  publishing  bouse  of.  little, 
Brown  &  Co.  :<  vl<e>  ant  hoi  of  "Familial 
Quotations."  and  10  him.  '.iweii  dedicat- 
ed one  of  his  poems  :.i  toVei  of 
friendship  Href.  Chi!'1  h:  !  been  for  ro-vrs 
i».  tie  L<.aC  o!  IbO  ■"•j-ii.li  Jlopart- 
;neut  of  Harvaro.  College.  Charles  F. 
Choate,  Esa.,  is  tho  President  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  Company.  Christopher  P. 
Cranch,  whose  poems  hare  delighted  many, 
>vas  r.  me  ml  et  f  tho  )  hi  nlogical  Sc!:ool  when 
i^oweii  wsi  .-.  Sophomore 

Tho  funeral  arrange]  lente  were  In  chaiyo  of 
Chief  Usher  Kdward  Jackson  The  remaining 
ushers  wero  Me:  sra  A  Lawrence  Lowell, 
f.eo.  Gardner,  Ernest  Jackson,  Francis  L.  Cool- 
Klge,  Arthur  Lyman  and  Moorliold  Store;.-.  TLe 
relatives  and  family  of  the  deceased,  the  pall 
bearers  and  membors  oi  the  Loyal  Legion  and 
Harvard  Corporation  occupied  a  dozen  reserved 
p>.  «s  across  the  church  directly  in  front  of  the 
p  ilpit. 

Of  the  surviving  members  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
ci  las,  the  class  of  1838,  tho  following 
were  present:  Samuel  Leonard  Abbot, 
A.  M„  M.  D.:  William  Asrinwall. 
LL.  B. :  Hon.  George  Bailey  Loring,  M.  D  :  \\  il- 
Kam  Injjersoll  Bcwditch,  LL  B,  and  James 
Ivers  TrecothicK  Coolidge,  S.  T.  1>. 

iThe  Loyal  Legion,  of  which  the  deceased  was 
a'member,  was  represented  by  the  following 
delegation: 

Gen.  John  L  Otis,  Coi  .Stephen  M.  Crosby, 
Gon.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Col.  Augustus  P.  Mar- 
ti*, Col.  Charles  R.  Codmnn,  Co).  T.  \v. 
tJ'ggiuson.  Hon.  Frederick  W.  Lincoln. 
Cc.l.  Henry  Stone,  William  Fadicott.  Jr.,  Col. 
Henry  Leo,  11  ai.  Russell  Stnrgis.  Cap*-.  Nathan 
Appleton,  Gen.  Edward  YV.  Ilincks,  Col.  Arnold 
A.  AU.n_d .find  fc?*Psi  Hiram  S.  ShurllefL  i 

Among  those  present  and  not  already  men- 
tioned wero:  Hon.  R.  B.  Anderson,  Madison. 
Wis.,  ex-Minister  to  Denmark;  Rev.  H.  C.  Hitch- 
cock of  Somerville,  John  Liverrnore,  Esq..  of 
Cambridge,  Prof.  John  Henry  Wright  of  Har- 
vard University,  Hon.  Charles  Theodore  Rus- 
sell. Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  of  Cambridge:  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Mr.  Dmiet  C.  Heath,  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  University. 
H.  O.  Houghton.  Jr.,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter  of 
Lexington,  Robert  M.  Morso,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bnrnett  of  Southboro',  Rey.  Edward  A.  Rand  of  i 
Watertown,  W .  S.  Clymer  of  Watertown.  George 
Putnam.    Esq.,      Hon.      Leverett     Saltonstall, 
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Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Mayor  Alpheus  Alger  of 
Cambridge,  CoL  Henry  L.  Hhzginson.  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Thorpe,  Jr.,  Richard  H.  Dana, 
E.-q..  Professor  L.  R  WiUlston.  Miss  Ellen  T. 
Emerson  of  Concord,  Mass. ;  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach  of 
Cambridge;  Rev.  A,  P.  Peabody.  D.  D..  Prof. 
George  Mendall  Taylor.  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott 
of  Cambridge  :  State  Librarian  C  B. 
Tillmghait,  Dr.  T,  H.  Cunningham  of  Cam- 
bridzo.  Rev.  A.  tl  Muzzey  of  Cambridge.  Hon. 
.lames  A.  Fox,  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Hon.  John  Qulncy  Adams.  Dr.  James  Putnam, 
ReT.  James  Sallaway  of  Bedford.  Prot  T.  A. 
Dwyer  of  Richmond  University.  Prof.  H.  W. 
Williams  of  Harvard  University,  George 
P.  Coverly,  Esq.,  Prof.  Ware  of  Columbia 
College.  New  York,  George  Abbott  James,  Esq., 
Rev.  X  P.  Prudden,  D.  D,  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr  Wm.  C  Hawkins,  James 
J.  Myers.  Rev.  W.  G  Winslow,  D.  D.. 
Profs.  Adolph  Cobn.  A.  B.  Hart,  Wm.  James 
and  Assistant  Librarian  W.  C.  Lane  of  Harvard 
University,  J.  J.  Myers,  Esq..  W.  W. 
Newell.  Esq.,  J.  W.  Freese,  Principal  of  the 
Washington  Grammar  School,  Cambridge,  Eben 
Snow,  Esq.,  William  B.  de  laa  Casas,  Esq.,  Pest' 
mustor  Arthur  Gormley  of  Cambridge,  Godfrey 
Morse,  Esq..  Hon.  Edwin  A  Alger.  Dr.  Henry  A 
Williams.  President  Wheeler  of  the  Cambridge 
Common  Council.  Dr.  Howland  Hblmes  of 
Lexington,  \V.  C.  Lane  of  the  Harvard  College 
Library,  John  a.  Glidden,  E?q..  of  Dover.  N.  H.. 
George  P  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  Robert  H. 
Toppan,  Esq..  of  Cambridge.  Rev.  Wilson  Waters 
of  Si.  Autie'a  Church.  Lowell;  William  Lloyd 
Gar-risou.  Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Dr.  Sprague,  Mrs. 
William  Blake,  Mrs.  Burt  Dexter,  Mr.  Arthur 
Dexter,  Mr*.  Nelson  Blake  of  Arlington,  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Shapleigh  of  Brookhne.  Mrs.  F.  L  Goold  of 
Cambridge,  Mrs.  Honry  Whitman  of  Beverly,  A 
W.  BlaKe  of  Brookline,  A  S.  Parsons  of  Cam- 
bridge, Prof.  Francke.  Nanahe  Kozaki  and  K_ 
Fukushima,  Japanese  stuJouts  of  Harvard. 

Tho  hody  was  not  exposed  to  the  view  of  any 
ono  and  was  taken  to  ML  Auburn  immediately 
after  the  services  at  the  chapel,  followed  by 
about  fifteen  carriages.  There  were  no  services 
at  the  grave. 

While  Uw  body  waa  being  conveyed  to  its  last 
resting  place  in  Mount  Auburn  the  church  bells 
throughout  the  city  were  tolled  and  the  flags 
displayed  at  half  mast  by  order  of  Mayor  Alger. 
The  gravo  is  in  the  centre  of  tho  family  lot, 
on  the  right  of  .  Fountain  avenuo— the 
first  avenue  on. the  left  of  tne  entrance. 
The  lot  i»  a  double  one,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  gonorations  of  Lowells  and  Putnams, 
the  latter  being  Mr.  Lowell's  only 
living  sister's  family.  It  is  conspicuous  on 
account  of  ita  extreme  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity. It  is  nnincloaed.  being  without  gran- 
ite cnrbiiig.  hedge  or  even  location  blocks. 
No  monument  marks  the  spot.and  only  small 
plain  tombstones  are  at  the  head  of  each 
grave,     bearing    the    following     inscriptions: 

Charles  Russell  Lowetl.  died  June  23.  1870. 
James  Jackson  Lowell.  Lieutenant  Iwentioth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  dtod  Juno  4.  1S32. 
Samuel  R.  Putnam,  died  Dec  24,  18(11.  William 
Lowell  Putnam.  Twentieth  Regiment  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  kilted  at  Ball's  Bluff  Oct. 
21.  1861-  Annie  Cabot- Lowell,  died  Jan.  7. 
1874.  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  Colonel' Second 
Massachusetts  Cavalry,  died  Oct.  20,  1804. 
Charles  Lowell  Putnam,  died  Sent  10.  1847- 
Rebecca  Russell  Lowell,  diughter  of  Charles 
Lowell,  D  D..  died  May  20. 1872. 

The  spot  which  has  beeu  selected  for  tho  poet's 
grave,  and  which,  it  is  understood,  was  of  his 
own  choosing,,  la  romantically  situated  un- 
der two  large  hornbeam  trees,  one  of  which 
is  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  and ! 
the  other  on  the  right  of  iis  head.  These  trees- 
are  never  trimmed,  and  their  chief  charm  Is 
tbelr  natural  and  weird  growth.  The  lot 
is  In  a  Talley  in  the  rear  of  tho  ceme- 
tery, and  directly  in  the  shadow  of  tho  Lonsr- 
fellow  lot,  on  Indian  Ridge  avenue,  where  rest 
the  remains  of  America'*  famous  hard.  Thus 
the  two  poets,  who  were  nolghbors  in  life,  may 
be  said  to  occupy  the  same  relation  In  death. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  LOWELL. 

Although  many  of  thoso  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  present  wore  ont  of 
town,  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Lowell  at 
Cambridge  yesterday  was  the  occasion 
of  s  large  and  distinguished  gathering. 
Men  eminent  in  every  walk  of  life  were 
there  to  testify  to  the  respect  in  which 
the;;  held  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and 
the  sorrow  which  they  expressed  was 
keen  and  sincere.  There  was  no  osten- 
tation in  the  ceremony,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Bishop  Beook«  and  the  Bev. 
William  Lawrence  according  to  the 
beautiful  Episcopal  ritual,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  its  fine  simplicity  was  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  spirit  of  him  who 
is  dead. 

The  death  of  Son.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  poet,  critic  and  patriot,  is  a  loss 
to  the  whole  country.  Our  foremost  m^a 
of  letters.  Bud  ene  whose  genius  was 
recognized  abroad  as  vrell  as  at  horns, 
without  a  snet  on  his  reputation  either 
n3  a  private  citnea  or  a  pubUo  servant,^ 
gentleman  In  the  best  sense  of  that  much 
abused  word,  and  a  devout  believer  in 
God,  his  memory  will,  be  ravered  by 
every  true  Amorfcaa.  Lorn  in  1810,  be 
lias  passed  away  just  as  ho  was  besiu- 
nij?  to  enter  upon  what  was  hoped 
would  be  a  prolonged  and  beautiful  old 
age. 

LOWELL'S  FAME  ABROAD. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  refers  to 
the  fame  of  Lowell  as  an  author  as  not 
being  international,  and  instances  Long- 
fellow, Cooper.  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Bret 
Earteas  excelling  him  iu  this  respect. 
It  misht  have  added  Hawthorne,  and, 
perhaps,  Henry  James  to  the  number. 
There  is  one  American  author  who  de- 
pends upon  Englcnd  and  France  for  his 
fame  more  than  upon  his  own  country. 
■We  refer  to  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Poe  was  al- 
most neglected  here  until  he  received  the 
certificate  of  genius  from  abroad,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  he  is  not  very 
niuch  read  at  home  by  this  generation. 
Lowell's  essay  writing  is  not  of  a  kind 
to  receive  general  reading  anywhere;  it 
is,  the  most  of  it,  too  much  the  work  of 
"what  is  recognized  as  a  distinctively 
literary  man.  His  humor,  from  its  dia- 
lect character,  appeals  rather  to  our  own 
people  than  to  those  abroad.  Among 
British  scholars  and  men  of  letters, 
however,  Lowell  is  appreciated  and 
highly  estimated. 


JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL. 

fFor  the  Transcript.] 

From  purest  wells  of  English  undefiled 

None  deeper  drank  than  he,  the  New  World's 

child, 
Who,  in  the  language  of    their  farm-fields, 

spoke 
The  wit  and  wisdom  of  New  England  folk. 
Shaming-  a  monstrous  wrong.    The  world-wide 

laugh 
ProToked  thereby  might  well  have  shaken  half 
The  walls  of  Slavery  down,  ere  yet  the  ball 
And  mine  of  battle  overthrew  them  all. 

J.  Q.  W. 


THE    POET'S    PIRCE. 

'Che  follow  in?  lines  from  James  Russell 
Lowell's  "Pima"  hare  •  pathetic  appropriate- 
ness Just  now: 

Poet:  lonely  Is  thy  bed. 
Aud  the  turf  is  overhead- 
Cold  earth  Is  thy  cover. 
Bat  tbr  heart  hath  found  release. 
And  it  slumbers  full  of  peace. 
•  •  •  ••'••• 

Thy  body  findeih  ample  room 
In  us  still  and  grassy  tomb 

By  the  silent  river. 
But  thy  spirit  found  the  earth 
Is  arrow  for  thy  mighty  birth 

V  uicb  U  dreamed  of  overt 


A  correspondent  R.  B.  A.  Sends  a  bit  of 
loving  criticism  of  Lowell  from  her  Journal 
of  March,  1869. 

T  hare  just  read  Lowell's  new  volume 
"Under  the  WILows."  It  is  full  of  music,  of 
pictures,  of  high  thoughts  and  of  passionate 
truth.  Ah!  who  that  has  lost  the  heart's 
treasure  will  not  understand  the  despairing 
grief  of  the  poems  "After  the  Burial,"  and 
"The  Dead  House."  These  are  words  that 
bring  back  the  sorrow  that  blotted  out  the 
day  and  hid  God's  face  in  deepest  night, 
until  there  was  left 

'To  the  spirit  Its  splendid  conjectures, 

To  the  flesh  its  sweet  despair. 
Its  tears  o'er  the  thin-worn  lockot 
With  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair." 

In  "Pictures  from  Appledore"  there  Is  a 
description  of  the  effect  of  the  sun  shining 
upon  the  rocks  quite  unique.  There  Is  a 
witchery  in  the  way  the  words  are  used,  in 
recalling  what  is  delightful  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  heart.  "A  'Winter  Erening 
Hymn  to  My  Fire"  is  full  of  pleasant  fancies. 
Who  before  has  ever  celebrated  the  Fire- 
spirit  in  such  appreciative  and  almost  loving 
strains  ?  A  Persian  fire-worshipper  wou  Id  be 
charmed.  One  could  fill  pages  in  praise  of 
"Under  the  'Willows."  The  author  will  here- 
after ever  be  to  me  nnder  the  laurel. 


Mr.    Lowell's    Letter- Writing: - 
CBegmw'CorrespoBdenee  « -the  TtanserlpM 

NiwYobk,  Aug.  14. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  James  Russell 
Lowell  is  no  longer  in  this  world,  and  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  old  age  was  against  him 
in  his  struggle  for  life.  Mr.  Lowell  never 
seemed  like  an  old  man.  It  is  said  of  him 
that,  no  matter  what  the  age  of  the  other  men 
In  the  room  might  be,  Mr.  Lowell  was  always 
the  youngest  man  there.  His  interest  in  life 
and  in  every  thing  that  was  worth  being  in- 
terested in  was  as  keen  as  a  young  man's,  up 
to  his  last  illness. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  old-fashioned  in  only  one 
thing — that  was  his  correspondence.  His 
letters  were  not  telegraphic  despatches,  they 
-were  letters.  and-I  am  -happy— to.  say  that  I 
possess  a  goodly  number  of  them.  I  don't 
think  that  there  is  one  of  them,  not  «ven  the 
shortest,  that  is  not  wortR  preserving  for  some 
bright  thought  or  witty  line.  Mr.  Lowell  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  fame  realized,  I  fancy, 
than  anything  in  his  autograph  had  a  money 
value  in  addition  to  its  literary  worth.  When 
he  sent  poems  and  manusorlpts  to  the  maga- 
zines they  were  copied  out  in  another  hand 
than  his,  his  own  manuscript  being  given 
to  a  friend  whom  he  wished  to 
benefit  by  its  sale  after  his  death. 
His    letters,    however,    were    all     written 
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in    a   clear,    scholarly    hand    on    handsome 
paper.    I  say  this  to  show  that  bad  penman- 
ship and  indi  fferent  stationery  are  not  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  man  of  lot- 
'ters.    A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Low  11  was  a 
delight  to  the  eye  as  well  asr  to  the  mind. 
His  handwriting  was  quiro  as  leglblo  as   Mr. 
Longfellow's,  without  being  as  clerical  in  its 
cut;  __ ^___ ___-^_____ 

POETP.Y  AND  JUSTICE.  v'-jUa. 
Before  the  etubors  of  the  election  Tire 
have  died  ont,  let  ns  rescue  this  fragment 
of  a  di.'Zen  lines,  written  by  James  Rus.-ell 
Lowell.  It  has  ilone  hard  duty  in  the 
campaign,  and  has  been  much  quoted  by 
McClure,  Harrity  and  others  of  the  saints: 

With  generous  curTe  we  dr>-.w  tne  moral  line; 
Our  swindlers  are  permitted  to  resljrn; 
Their  gmlt  Is  ut»|.p»J  la  dttertniial  name', 
Aud  twenty  »Yrnpattnze  tor  ene  that  blames. 
The  public  -ervanl  who  ria»  *t<leo  or  Med, 
If  call  d  on,  uoar  resign  with  imae.l  pride; 
As  nnjuit  lavor  put  him  in,  why  doubt 
Dlslavor  at  u-.ju't  h  »s  turned  rvm  out? 
Even  II  indicted,  what  in  that  bui  fudge 
To  him  w   o  couotfd  iu  the  elective  Judge? 
Wnltewashed,  he  quiislhe  politician's  strife, 
Al  ease  In  mind,  with  pocWeti  filled  for  life. 

This  is  "poetry,"  the  work  of  a  master 
han J,  but  is  it  justice? 

Swindlers,  says  Mr.  Lowell,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  condense  his  poetry  into 
cold  controversial  prose,  are  permitted  to 
resign  from  public  stations  they  have 
degraded;  their  crime  treated  with  respect, 
and  in  their  resignations  have  the  sym 
pathy  of  uineie^n-iwenticths  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  a  carefully  condensed 
statement.  Upon  what  is  it  based?  Where 
is  the  swindler,  since  the  Government 
began,  who  has  ever  been  permitted 
to  resign  under  the  circumstances 
described?  Where  is  the  community 
nineteen-twentieths  of  whom  sympathize 
with  resigned  swindler??  Was  this  the 
fate  of  Aaron  Burr  or  Secretary  Belknap, 
the  two  public  men  who  may  have  been 
in  the  poet's  mind?  Their  history  is  a 
terrible  example  of  i  the  stern  jnstice 
which  the  Republic  visits  upon  them  who 
trifle  with  their  duties  as  citizens  and 
statesmen.  Better  they  had  died  in  chains 
and  in  the  dungeon  than  live,  as  they  did, 
in  the  pitiless  Alpine  infamy  of  scorn. 

Mr.  Lowell  alludes  also  to  some  public 
servant  who  had  stolen  and  lied,  and  who 
was  permitted  to  resign  in  "honest  pride." 
There  is  no  such  case  in  American  history 
and  can  only  be  found  in  the  English  me- 
moirs of  such  glorious  reigns  as  those  of 
the  four  Georges.  Mr.  Lowell  also  discov- 
ered that  a  Judge  under  our  elective  system 
treated  the  indictments  of  public  officials 
who  had  stolen  and  lied  as  "fudge."  Can 
any  student  of  the  eminent  poet  give  us 
the  name  of  this  Judge  or  of  any  judicial 
officer  who  ever  attempted  to  condone 
crime  and  not  fall  into  instant  ruin  in  the 
attempt  ?  The  books  are  open.  The  crim- 
inal records  are  before  all  men.  Give  u< 
names,  dates,  time,  and  place.  Then  we 
can  rate  the  poetry  at  its  value. 

Mr.  Lowell  describes  a  public  man  who 
steals  and  lies,  avoids  prison  by  collusion 
with  a  corrupt  Judge,  leaves  politics  rich, 


"whitewashed,"  and  "at  ease."  Is  this 
true?  We  have  known  a  few  instances  of 
men  who  escaped  conviction  by  some 
technicality,  by  the  obtuseness  of  a  jnrv 
or  the  nimbleness  of  the  advocate.  But 
this  has  happened  to  murderers  as  well  as 
to  faithless  officials.  Can  it  fairly  be 
called  a  description  of  the  relations  be- 
tween crime  and  the  American  bench?  Has 
not  public  condemnation  been  instant  and 
pitiless?  Society  would  not  take  such  men 
with  their  gildings.  To  them,  as  in  bitter- 
ness they  learned,  better  the  wooden  bed, 
i ne  p latter  and  tne  ceil,  than  the  living 
scorn  of  a  people's  contempt. 

The  "moral  line"  is  never  drawn  witu 
"a  generous  curve"  of  public  opinion,  the 
verses  of  even  as  great  a  poet  as  Mr. 
Lowell  to  the  contrary.  Therein  is  the 
strength  of  the  Republic.  Sins,  that  the 
throne  might  hide  grow  darker  under  the 
light  of  republicanism.  There  are  many 
things  which  might  be  improved  as  the 
world  goes.  We  are  trying  to  better  them 
every  d:iy.  Not,  however,  in  the  mora) 
standards  we  exact  from  our  public  men. 
We  could  not  be  more  implacable  in  what 
we  demand  from  them,  not  more  severe  in 
our  resentment  of  their  failures  to  do  their 
duty. 

This  is  the  truth  of  history  and  enrrent 
observation,  as  opposed  to  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Lowell.  The  elections  are  over,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  speaking  it. 


THE   LISTENER. 


The  Listener  struck  an  odd  account  of  Mr. 
Lowell  yesterday  in  a  copy  of  the  Ind4penda.net 
Beige,  the  great  newspaper  of  Brussels.  It  was 
written  from  London  to  that  paper,  and  is  in- 
teresting here  from  its  evident  opinion  that  Mr. 
Lowell  was  a  very  different  man  from  the  great 
majority  of  his  follow  citizens,  and  from  the 
hitherto  locally  unknown  anecdote  it  contains. 
"There  is  no  greater  pleasure  for  the  citizens 
over  the  Atlantic,"  says  this  Belgian  writer, 
"than  that  of  railing  against  their  mother  coun- 
try, and  playing  her  all  sorts  of  enfant  terrible 
tricks.  In  their  nasal  twang,  they  call  It 
tordre  la  queue  du.  lion  brltanniqxte ;  or 
as  we  say,  'pulling  grandmother's  wig.' 
'Why,'  said  a  Manchester  man  to  Mr.  Lowell 
one  day,  'are  n't  you  an  Englishman?'  He 
was  astonished  to  find  an  American  cut  In  the 
measure  of  Belgravia.  And  the  Yankee  poet 
replied,  with  a  wit  which  his  countrymen  have 
as  yet  failed  to  see  the  delicate  justice  of,  'Yes, 
I  am  an  Englishman— because'  I  'm  not  a  red- 
skin.' it  is  possible  that  his  was  a  case  of  atav- 
ism. Of  Puritan  origin,  his  grandmother,  al- 
though an  emigrant  to  the  New  World,  never 
forgave  the  Americans  for  having  shaken  off 
the  yoke  of  England.  When,  each  year,  close 
by  her  residence  of  Elmwood,  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  her  illustrious  grandson  has  Just 
died,  the  lamps  were  lighted  and  the  petards 
began  to  explode  which  were  to  glorify  the 
memory  cf  the  -4th  of  July,  1776— the  day  of  the 
declaration  of  American  independence— then 
the  aged  and  noble  lady  went  into  the  deepest 
mourning,  piously  fasting  and  lamenting.in  the 
midst  of  other  people's  fireworks,  'our  recent 
and  deplorable  quarrel  with  his  most  gracious 
majesty,  our  King  George'  "I 
+  +  + 

After  learning  thus  of  Mr.  Lowell's  Tory 
grandmother,  we  .iro  told  by  the  Belgian  writer 
—who  wields  a  fadle  and  bookish  pen,  by  the 


way— that,  "though  he  was  mora  com- 
pletely reconciled  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  than  his  grandparent,  James  Russell 
Lowell  retained  in  his  blood  a  homesick  love 
for  the  old  beginnings,  lor  the  first  fatherland  of 
his  people.  He  was  mora  an  English  poet  than 
an  American;  he  belonged  with  Tennyson, 
with  Matthew  Arnold,  with  Thackeray  and 
Lamb,  and  not  with  Poe,  with  Mark  Twain  and 
Bret  H&rte.  [The  reader  will  put  in  his  own 
whistle,  in  his  own  way,  at  this  point]  His 
manner  and  fashion  of  looking  at  things  utterly 
lacked  the  saror  of  the  soil:  it  brought 
to  us  nothing  of  the  flares  of  wild 
fruits  and  the  copper-red  tones  which  im- 
pregnate the  proso  and  the  verse  of  the -»mi- 
grant  definitely  assimilated  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Callfomlan  Sierras  or  the  prairies  of  the 
Far  West.  He  drew  his  Inspiration  exclusively 
from  the  fountains  of  Old  World  literature. 
He  had  everything,  in  short,  which  is  lacking 
in  the  authentic  type  of  the  young  and  too 
quickly  risen  American  —  the  distinction  of 
manner,  the  aristocratic  grace  of  bearing,  the 
correctness  of  waistcoat,  the  subtle  charming  air 
superficial  with  »aany,  inborn  with  him.  of  the 
accomplished  gentleman,  which  Is  the  ideal  of 
the  English  social  type.  And,  by  his  example, 
he  proved  to  England  that  all  Americans  have 
not  made  their  fortunes  in  the  pork  trade ;  that 
they  do  not  all  dine  with  their  feet  on  the  table, 
and  that  there  are  anion;  them  some  who  are 
very  well  lettered,  very  artistic,  very  refined, 
who  have. had  the  time  to  shake  off  the  mud  of 
their  plantations  and  put  polish  and  varnish 
upon  their  shoes." 

+  +  + 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Lowell,  the  Listener  has 
heard  several  people  mention  the  criticism  of  the 
dead  poet's  work  and  appreciation  of  his  charac- 
ter contained  in  Mr.TheodoreWattg's  Athenaeum 
article,  copied  in  the  Transcript  Saturday.  Mr. 
Watts  was  an  artist  before  he  was  a  poet  and  a 
critic,  and  has  the  artist's  and  poet's  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself  without  much  regard  for  logic 
—of  painting  right  out  with  words,  as  it  were, 
.the  precise  thought  that  Is  in  him.  Some  of  his 
remarks  about  Mr.  Lowell's  Puritanism,  and 
that  of  New  England  people  in  general,  seem  a 
little  dogmatic  Of  course  we  are  glad  to  be- 
lieve that  Puritanism,  in  the  high  and  compli- 
mentary sense  in  which  Mr.  Watts  speaks  of  it, 
does  exist  in  New  England  in  very  large  meas- 
ure; and  it  is  evident  that  it  permeates  Unitari- 
ans, Anglicans,  Catholics,  as  well  as  the 
old  "  orthodox "  New  England  commun- 
ion. But  it  is  not  60  radically  predomi- 
nant a  thin?  here  as  an  English  orltlo 
might  suppose;  and  if  Mr.  Lowell  had  not 
escaped  in- a  considerable  degree  from  Puritan- 
ism at  almost  every  step  he  would  never  havo 
been  the  great  poet  that  he  was.  A  man  who 
could  livo  as  Mr.  Lowell  did,  in  the  thought  and  ' 
nlmost  worship  of  trees  and  birds,  must  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  redeeming  pagan  virtue  in 
him.  That  much  of  Mr.  Lowell's  poetry  was 
not  musical  has  been  known  a  long  time.  Mr. 
Watts  puts  Mr.  Lowell  and  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti  into  the  same  category  in  their  tendency 
to  throw  the  accent  in  their  lines  upon  weak 
words;  and  what  superb  poets  both  men  were  I 
Is  it  not  possible  that  both  were  conscious  that 
there  is  a  melody  above  melodies,  and  an  ac- 
ccnt  of  thought  and  color  as  well  as  one  of 
sound?  For  all  this,  Mr.  Watty's  study 
was  an  excellent  one;  and  what  he  says 
about  the  relation  of  Americans  and  Englishmen 
is  well  worth  American  roading. 
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He  was  so  human.  An  example,  of  it  was  his 
kissing  his  venerable  mother  on  the  dav  of  his 
inauguration.  It  was  criticised,  1  remember 
bearing  at  tho  time,  as  a  sin  against  good  taste. 
I  thought  then  and  tl-inknow,  that  it  we  bad 
found  the  story  in  Plutarch  we  should  have 
thought  no  worse  of  the  hero  of  it. 

...Mr.  Lowell  was  the  only  honorary  vice 
president  of  tho  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  ever 
elected  to  that  highly  honorable  position.  Hi9 
sympathy  with  its  work  and  other  archaeological 
undertakings  is  but  one  of  many  proofs  of  tho 
breadth  of  his  mind  and  his  appreciation  of 
every  department  of  study  and  inrestigr.firn 
that  holpod  on  man's  knowledge  of  man. 

"Who listens  to  an  Englishman's  sp 

Thts  Is  the  clever  way  tho  New  York    I 
mercial  Advertiser  pays  back  an  old  score  foi 
'Who  reads  an  American  booK?"  and   Ir 
"If  Englishmen  are  ever  to  ncquiro  agriii<  fheii 
lest  ;irt  of  speaking  it   will   bo  by   the 
Just  such  consummate  masters  of  that  i 
was  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell." 

LIBRARY    AND    FOYER. 


....  Mr.  Lowell's  memorial  speech  on  Garfield' 
made  at  Exeter  Hall  in  London,  on  Sept.  24, 
ten  years  ago.  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
touching  of  his  addresses;  it  may  he  found  in 
the  sixth  volume,  of  the  new  ten-volume  edition 
of  hisworks.  It  is  worth  while  to  read  again 
Lowell  saying  of  Garfield- 


Fir  Edwin  Arnold's  extraordinary  classifica- 
tion of  James  Hussoll  Lowell's  standing,  in 
Ainc.ie.m  letters,  as  Inferior  to  that  of  Poo  *nd 
\Valt  Whitman,  is  based,  one  may  hazard  a 
Rucss,  not  so  much  on  hrs  own  or  lyls  nation's 
Standards,  ns  on  what  he  and  his  nation  are  led 
tobolu »ve  arc  the  American  standards  of  liter- 
ary achievement.  Poe  is  bizarre  and  uncon- 
ventional; Whitman  is  conspicuously  and  do 
terminately  uncouth,  and  often  resolutely  and 
impossibly  vulgar:  Lowell  was  above  all  things 
In  his  work  as  in  his  life,  a  gentleman.  Given, 
in  each,  a  certain  measure  of  literary  ability, 
and  an  Englishman  takes  for  granted  that  the 
American  will  exalt,  as  more  representative  of 
America,  tho  ability  expressing  itself  in 
lizarrc  and  unoouth  forms,  over  the  ability  ex- 
pressing Itself  in  forms  of  recognized  beauty, 
gentleness  and  grace. 

Mr.  Lowell  rendered  much  enduring  service 
to  American  letters:  and  among  his  most  indi- 
vidual and  enduring  gifts  to  our  literature  ia 
the  picture  he  has  painted  for  us  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  all-round  Yankee ;  the  only  complete 
and  comprehensive  and  artistically-finished 
picture  of  him,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  ever 
painted.  Hosea  Biglow  is  not  Sam  Lawson,  the 
•village  exception,  he  is, — or  was,  a  thousand 
times  alas  for  his  passing!— the  village  type; 
vasy-going  in  easy  matters,  and  as  fixed  as  New 
England  granite,  In  deeper  ones;  shrewd.^prc- 
foundly  humorous,  quaint,  plucky,  kindly;  an- 
"wearied  in  argument,  effective  in  action;  "slo"Tv« 
to  contention  hut  slower  to  quit;"  a  character^ 
no  moro  like  the  endless  parodies  and  travesties 
cf  him,  than  John  Bright -was  like  the  "John 
Boule"  of  the  Petit  Journal  pour  Rire.  Such  a 
man  Lowell  sketched  for  us— or,  with  far 
subtler  art,  made  all  unconsciously  to  sketch 
himself  for  us,  in  the  most  memorable  dialect 
verse  of  our  literature;  and  to  sketch,  not  only 
himself,  but  the  now  rapidly  fading  atmosphere 
and  surroundings  in  which  he  had  being.  How 
exquisitely  is  older  N  ew  England  epitomized  in 
'TheCourtin'!"  What  a  model  for  realists  is 
that  incomparable  bit  of  verse,  with  its  faith- 
ful presentation  of  6lmple,  homely  life,  touched 
Vith  transfiguring  light  from  within!  Where 
shall  we  look  for  a  sweeter,  more  appealing  pic- 
ture of  gentle  girlhood  than  Hnldy,  as  she 
*  *  *  sot,  pale  as  ashes. 
All  kind  o'  smily  round  the  lips. 
An'  teary  round  the  lashes  1 

Lowell,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  fond  of 
Irintlng  in  a  pungent  anecdote,  doubts  or  disap- 
provals he  did  not  care  for  tho  moment  to  ex- 
press outright.  Thus  when  the  eleotlve  system 
began  to  be  a  burning  question  at  Harvard,  and 
extremists  were  inclined  to  preach  an  absolute 
freedom  of  choice   ia   undergraduate  studies, 


Lowell  was  asked,  at  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner, 
for  his  opinion  on  the  question,  "Well,"  he 
said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "I  have  been 
thinking  that  the  Faculty  might  meet  with  the 
same  diflionlty  that  an  old  landlord  whom  I 
knew,  once  did.  He  hsd  a  great  many  origi- 
nal gastronomic  theories;  and  confided  to  me, 
«nce,  his  conviction  that  ordinary  ducks  could 
be  made  to  attain  precisely  the  same  flavor  as 
canvas-backed  ducks  by  feeding  them  largely 
en  celery-soed.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
try  the  experiment;  and  he  replied  mournfully 
that  he  had  often  endeavored  to ;  bat,  said  he, 
'r'le  trouble  ia  the  blamed  things  won't  eat  the 
teed'!" 

And  of  all  the  giants  there  were  on  the  earth 
in   those  days,   how  few   are  leftl    Bancroft, 
Sumner,  Emerson,  Lonef  ellow.  Agassis,  Lowell 
— where  are  their  peers? 
"Something  that  shone  in  them  hath  made  nS 

see  .vi. 

The  archetypal  man,  and  what  might  ho 
The  amplitude  of  Nature's  first  design. 
•         •         •         •         • 

We  cannot  find  them.  Nothing  now  is  left 
But  a  majestic  memory.  They,  meanwhile, 
AVander  together  in  Elyslan  lands." 

I 
Tho  mention  of  Agassiz's  name  recalls  a  deli- 
cious little  story  of  the  great  naturalist,  which  I 
am  quite  sure  has  never  found  its  way  into  print. 
He  oneo  took  a  voyage  on  a  United  States  man. 
of-war,  as  tho  guest  of  one  of  our  commodores 
who  was  his  worm  personal  friend.  He  planned 
to  cast  dredging  nets  here  and  there,  at  certain 
stasis  of  tho  jonmoy,  to  secure  specimens  of 
fish  poculiar  to  those  waters;  and  near  the 
8tr.\its  of  Magellan  he  was  overjoyed  on  draw- 
ing in  his  nets  to  find  ho  had  two  fishes  of  so 
exceedingly  riro  a  sort  that  probably  they  had 
m  ver  hitherto  been  accurately  classified  and 
described.  Too  delighted  to  weigh  his 
English  phrases,  ho  Flood  murmuring,  over 
and  over  again,  "Ah,  tho  luscious  morsels— the 
luscious  morsels!"  and  gave  them  temporarily 
in  charge  of  a  sailor  in  attendance,  while  he  put 
away  hi*  naraphernalia.  An  hoar  afterward, 
at  dinnor,  a  plate  was  deposited  by  the  respect- 
ful steward  in  front  of  Proiessor  Agasslz.  bear- 
ing two  small  fishes,  fried  to  an  appetizing 
brown.  An  awful  foreboding  darted  through 
bis  brain.  "What— what  are  these?"  he  gasped. 
"They  're  tho  fish  you  took  this  afternoon,  sir!" 
Bald  the  steward,  promptly  and  agreeably.  "Tho 
man  he  said  you  said,  sir,  as  how  they  were  'lus- 
cious morsels,'  and  he  thought,  sir,  they  'd  bet- 
ter be  cooke,d  while  they  were  fresh"! 

The  expression  that  settled  on  Agassiz's  face, 
Ss  a  legend  in  the  navy  to  this  hour.  They  say 
that  he  walked  up  and  down  the  cabin  for  an 
hour  with  a  fish  in  each  hand,  bewailing  his 
and  their  cruel  fate. 


A  timely  literary  gem  is  the  following  re- 
markable tribute  to  Mr.  Lowell.,  It  is  printed 
in  all  solemnity,  and  with  the  approbation  of  a 
prominent  place  In  the  poetry  column,  by  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin: 

MTPTRABY  IJGHTS.' 

Words  of  Condolence  Dedicated  to  the  friends  of  the 
Immortal  Lowell. 

Another  "Lighx"  across  the  way, 
Biighteuing  our  path  to  follow; 

The  last  faint  echo  of  the  boatman's  oar 
Is  lost  in  its  empty  hollow. 

The  way.  once  dark,  is  now  so  light 
They  're  clearing  up  superstition. 

Clipping  tho  twigs  of  a  dangerous  blight 
With  love,  the  remaining  condition. 

The  "Light  of  a  Lowell"  over  the  way 
A  radiance  will  shed  forever; 

As  there  ou  the  rim  of  another  day 
He  plants  his  light  by  the  river. 

'T  is  only  a  step.    I  plainly  see— 

A  sleep  divested  of  sorrow. 
I  marvol  not  what  the  darkness  be, 

I  shall  clearly  see  tomorrow. 
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ELMWOOD,   CAMBRIDGE 


The  Imrucn  leaf  falls  one  by  one 
From  the  tree  of  life  supernal— 

Under  the  warmth  of  another  snn 
AYill  V.nd  and  blossom  eternal. 
yew  York,  August,  1S91.  ALu  Fal 


Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  died  yesterday 
at  his  home  in  Cambridge.    We  give  in  an- 
other column  a  critical  account  of  his  career 
and  of  his  place  in  the  world  of  letters.    But 
no  tribute  to  his   memory   In  the  Ration 
would     be   complete    or   adequate   which 
failed  to  mention  how  much  It  owed  to  his- 
sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  day 
of  its  foundation,  and  how  uostintingly  these 
were  given  to  its  conductors.    His  rare  con- 
tributions to  its  columns,  though  very  valua- 
ble,   were   but    a  very   insignificant   part 
of    the    support    it   received     from   him. 
What    was    most   valuable   was   his   con- 
stant and  very  frequent  private  expressions 
of  praise  and  appreciation.      These  never 
ceased  for  any  great  interval  during  twenty- 
five  years  of  good  and  evil  report,  and  they, 
we  need  not  say  to  readers  of  his  works,  and 
still  less  to  those  who  knew  the  man  himself, 
came  from  the  hand  of  a  master  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  literature,  and,  what  was  still 
better,  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  warmest 
and  stanchest  of  friends.     Of  no  American 
of  our  time  might  it  be  more  truly  said, 
"Nee  vero  llle  in  luce  modo  atque  in  ecu 'fa 
civium  magnus,  scd  intus  domique  praestan- 
tior.     Qui  sermo,  quse  preceptal  " 


JAMES  RUSSELL   LOWELL. 

James  Russell*  Lowell  was  born  at  the 
residence  nailed  Elm  wood  In  Cambridge,  Mem, 
February  23,  1819.  Re  oame  of  a  family 
which  in  every  feneration  bat  rendered  pub- 
lic service  in  some  form.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lowell,  D.D.,  was  prominent  in  his 
day  as  a  clergyman,  though  now  best  remem- 
bered for  the  wholesome  brevity  of  bis  ser- 
mons; he  was  one  of  the  oontpicoous  early 
Unitarian*,  although  he  never  would  accept 
that  or  any  other  denominational  name.  Dr. 
Lowell's  father  was  the  Hon.  John  Lowell, 
United  States  Chief  Justice  for  the  New  Eng- 
land circuit,  who  has  permanent  fame  as  author 
of  that  clause  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tion which  abolished  slavery,  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  be  was  also  the  author  of  an 
English  poem  in  the  Harvard  "  Pietas  et 
Gratriatio"  of  1761.  Judge  Lowell's  father 
was  the  Rev.  John  Lowell,  a  clergyman  of 
New  bury  port,  Mass.,  and  there  now  bangs  at 
Elmwood  a  painted  panel  representing  this 
worthy  divine,  with  several  others,  sittiig 
around  a  table  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  the 
motto  being  appended,  "  In  neoessariis  unitas, 
in  non  necesmriia  liberies,  in'  omnibus  cari- 
tas."  The  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Lowell 
was  Perclval  Lowell,  a  merchant,  who  came 
from  Bristol,  England,  in  1638  and  settled 
in  Newbury,  Mass.  James  Russell  Lowell 
Was  thus  of  the  fifth  generation  from 
one  of  the  founders  of  New  England. 
His  brother,  the  Rev.  R  T.  Q.  Lowell,  is  also  an 
author,  as  is  his  sister,   Mrs.   B.  R  Putnam ; 


35 
and  among  his  kinsmen,  not  through  direct 
descent,  have  been  John  Lowell,  the  proliflo 
pamphleteer  of  Madison's  Administration; 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  the  founder  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture!  of  New  England;  John 
Lowell,  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute  in 
Boston ;  the  present  Judge  (John)  Lowell ;  and 
the  younger  authors,  Perclval,  Abbott  Law- 
rence, and  Edward  Jackson  LowelL  Two  of 
James  Russell  Lowell's  brother's  children.  Gen. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell  and  Lieut.  James  Jack- 
son Lowell,  were  killed  during  the  civil  war. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  family  name  in  New 
England  represents  so  large  a  total  of  con- 
spicuous usefulness. 

Prof.  Lowell's  mother,  Harriet  (Spence) 
Lowell,  was  the  daughter-  of  Robert  Traill 
Spence  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H,  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  She  is  deicribed  by 
those  who  knew  her  ax  affording  the  greatest 
contrast  to  her  gentle  and  dignified  husband, 
she  having  a  strain  of  Celtic  blood  which  gave 
her  great  vivacity,  wit,  and  impetuosity  "of 
manner,  all  combining  to  make  her  very  at- 
tractive. She  lost  her  intellectual  powers 
with  advancing  years,  and  was  the  subject, 
nnder  those  circumstances,  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  pathetio  of  her  son's  poems— 
"  The  Darkened  Mind." 

The  bouse  in  which  Lowell  was  born  was 
one  of  several  fine  old  mansions  on  Brattle 
Street  (Cambridge)— a  street  bearing  the  name 
of  a  prominent  Loyalist  of  the  Revolution 
—known  in  the  last  generation  as  "Tory 
Row."  The  Baroness  Riedesel  in  her  Me- 
moirs has  described  these  bouses  as  they 
were  during  the  Restoration,  when  occupied 
by  a  series  of  families  all  connected,  all  rich  and 
prosperous,  and  all  upon  the  Tory  side.  Elm- 
wood  was  bnilt  in  1767  by  Lieut-Gen,  Thomas 
Oliver,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  popular  outbreak 
in  1774,  when  the  occupant  was  compelled 
by  a  mob  to  decline  office  as  Mandamus  Coun- 
sellor in  these  pithy  terms  :  "  My  house  at 
Cambridge  being  surrounded  by  about  4,000 
people,  in  compliance  with  their  command  I 
sign  my  name,  Thomas  Oliver.",  The  house 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  Qov.  Elbridge 
Gerry,  from  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell  pur- 
chased it  The  beautiful  trees  which  now 
adorn  it  were  mostly  planted  by  him.  Nearly 
opposite,  across  Brattle  Street,  in  another  of 
those  large  colonial  houses,  was  kept  for  many 
years  the  classical  school  of  William  Wells,  who 
then  had  the  reputation  of  fitting  boys  better 
than  any  one  else  for  Harvard  College.  This 
was  probably  true,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
rough,  old-fashioned  school  of  the  English 
type,  upon  which  none  of  its  boarding  pupils 
look  back  with  much  pleasure.  Lowell, 
however,  was  a  day  scholar,  as  was  his  life- 
long friend  and  fellow- worker,  William  Story; 
and  among  the  younger  pupils  wbo  afterwards 
developed  literary  tastes  were  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son  and  Charles  C.  Perkins.  The  training  was 
mainly  classical,  Mr.  Wells  being  himself  the 
author  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar  and 
editor  of  the  first  American  edition  of  Cicero, 

From  this  school  Lowell  entered  Harvard 
College  in  1834,  taking  his  degree  of  A  B.  in 
1838,  and  that  of  A  M.  in  184L  He  was  a  col- 
lege classmate  of  his  friend  Story,  of  Hon. 
Charles  Devens  (of  Boston),  Hon.  Rufus  King 
(of  Cincinnati),  Dr.  G.  B.  Loring  (cur  recent 
Minister  to  Portugal),   Gen.   H  L  Eustis,  the 


Rev.  Drs.  E.  A  Washburn,  Rufus  Ellis,  and 
J.  L  T.  Coolldge.  Socially,  be  was  one  of  the 
favorites  of  his  class  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  College  periodical,  Barvardiana ;  bat 
he  was  rather  irregular  as  a  student,  and 
was  suspended  on  the  eve  of  graduation 
for  a  boyish  escapade.  This  prevented  the  de- 
livery of  his  class  poem,  but  it  was  subsequent- 
ly published  without  his  name,  and  partly 
for  this  reason  has  now  become  so  rare  that 
copies  of  it  oommand  a  high  price.  It  con- 
tains some  boyish  satire  upon  the  abolitionists 
and  other  reformers,  but  showed  the  nascent 
spirit  of  reform  in  an  eloquent  protest  against 
the  eviction  of  the  Cherokeea,  and  also  in  a 
tribute  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cbanning.  He  never 
reprinted  it  among  bis  works,  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  its  publication  did  something  to 
commit  him  to  the  career  of  letters. 

A  far  more  powerful  influence  was,  how- 
ever, brought  to  bear  upon  him,  in  the  same 
direction,  soon  after.  A  young  poet's  love  Is 
always  a  prime  factor  in  his  career,  but  rare- 
ly one  so  altogether  controlling  as  in  the  oase 
of  LowelL  The  object  of  his  attachment  was 
Maria  White,  the  sister  of  one  of  his  class- 
mates. She  lived  in  Watertown,  the  town  ad- 
joining Cambridge,  where  her  father  was  per- 
haps the  most  influential  oitisen;  sbe  had  a 
good  deal  of  beauty,  and  this  of  a  thoughtful 
.  and  poetic  type,  and,  nnder  a  peculiarly  se- 
rene and  gentle  aspect,  concealed  great 
strength  and  fervor  of  nature.  Lowell  was, 
is  he  has  since  said  of  himself,  by  "temper- 
ament and  education  of  a  conservative  ton*." 
She  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  natural  re- 
.  former,  and,  though  partly  educated  in  a 
convent,  had  already  thrown  herself  with 
ardent  sympathy  into  the  reformatory  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  especially  the  anti-slavery 
movement;  she  had  also  attended  Margaret 
fuller's  classes.  That  this  reformatory  spirit 
was  with  ber  a  matter  of  temperament  as  well 
as  conviction — something  in  the  blood — is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  her  brother,  only  a  few 
years  older,  gave  np  all  for  reform,  travelled 
about  the  country  with  Frederick  Douglass 
and  others  as  an  anti-slavery  apostle,  and 
afterwards  gave  equal  energy  to  the  tem- 
perance agitation. 

All  this  reformatory  atmosphere  determined 
Lowell's  career:  his  love  made  him  a  poet,  the 
object  of  his  love  made  him  a'  reformer.  The 
came  end  might  have  been  reached  in  other 
ways,  but  this  was  the  way  in  which  it  actu- 
ally came.  For  the  rest,  he  and  his  betrothed 
became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  very  clever 
and  joyous  young  people,  who  had  several 
pleasant  headquarters  in  Boston,  Cambridge, 
and  Watertown,  and  who  all  accepted  these 
two  lovers  as  their  natural  leaders,  or,  as  the 
phrase  among  them  was,  their  "  king  and 
queen."  Lowell  was  then  studying  law,  or 
just  essaying  his  powers  in  that  direction ;  he 
could  not  yet  afford  ,  to  be  married, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  prospect- 
ive father-in-law  withheld  bis  consent  until 
Pegasus  should  have  learned  to  work  in  har- 
ness, thus  giving  the  needed  flavor  of  opposi- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the'  love  affair  interested  the 
whole  circle.  It  was  a  composite  romance; 
.there  was,  moreover,  a  theory  of  publicity 
about  it — it  was  too  sacred  not  to  be  spoken  of — 
and  the  love-letters  of  the  young  people  were 
shown  freely  from  hand  to  hand.    Perhape  it 


was  all  a  little  exaggerated,  but  It  was  pretty 
and  innocent,  and  the  real  genius  and  earnest 
purposes  of  the  parties  gave  it  a  certain  digni- 
ty. They  meant  to  lead  a  life  as  ideal  as  that 
of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  and,  incidentally,  to 
reform  the  world. 

Lowell's  first  volume,  '  A  Year's  Life '  (1841), 
shows  primarily  the  influence  of  Maria  While, 
and  secondarily  that  of  Keats  and  Tennyson; 
he  and  his  betrothed  being  among  the  first 
readers  of  the  two  thin  volumes  which  then 
imperfectly  predicted  the  well-earned  fame  of 
the  present  Laureate.  As  the  first  work  of  a 
youth  of  twenty-one,  'A  Year's  Life'  had 
doubtless  much  that  was  crude  and  imita- 
tive, but  it  struck  a  note  then  new  in 
our  literature,  and  found  at  once  a  cir- 
cle of  warm  admirers  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate, with  youthful  daring,  to  claim  that  the 
most  gifted  of  American  poets  had  ap- 
peared. Margaret  Fuller,  who  later  criticised 
him  in  a  more  trenchant  way,  said  acutely  of 
the  work  that  its  best  encomium  was  to  be 
found  in  the  perhaps  exaggerated  admiration 
of  these  young  people;  and  Lowell  ha?  since 
been  his  own  severest  critic  by  omitting  mosc 
of  it  from  his  published  works.  Perhaps  he 
has  done  this  too  rigidly,  but  it  nevertheless 
remains  in  literature  as  a  beautiful  example 
of  shaping  influence  from  a  pure  and  devote  1 
love. 

Its  reception,  at  any  rate,  weakened  h;s 
hold  upon  the  law,  his  brief  experience  ,  i 
which  is  best  recorded  in  a  paper  by  him  en- 
titled "  The  First  Client,"  and  published  in  tLe 
Boston  Miscellany.  This  periodical  was  i.n 
outgrowth  of  the  "  Brothers  and  Sister  ," 
as  the  coterie  of  young  friends  caijjd 
themselves,  it  being  edited  by  Nathan 
Hale,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  group, 
and  he  being  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  Lowell  and  Story.  The  two  vol- 
umes edited  by  Hale  (1842-3)  are  still  worth 
Inspection  as  a  landmark  in  American  litera- 
ture, exhibiting  the  first  step  out  of  tbe 
Oodey's  Lady's  Booh  period  towards  the  maga- 
zine of  to-day.  Tbe  fashion-plate  was  still  re- 
tained, the  type  was  dingy,  the  criticisms 
were  conventional,  bat  a  step  was  taken. 
Lowell  himself  attempted  a  still  further  step 
In  the  Pioneer,  a  magazine  which  he  esrayed 
to  conduct,  in  1849,  after  Hale  had  surren- 
dered the  Miscellany. 

The  Pioneer  took  at  once  a  higher  stand 
than  any  previous  American  magazine.  The 
element  of  costume  was  now  wholly  disregard- 
ed, and  there  were  substituted  "outlines" 
from  Flaxman,  as  being  better  than  "  a  host 
of  tawdry  fashion  plates."  The  editors  Fecured 
the  best  corps  of  purely  literary  contributors 
to  be  had  in  the  country — Hawthorne,  Poe, 
John  Neal,  T.  VV.  Parsons;  Elizabeth  Barrett 
sent  one  poem;  Maria  White  printed  two 
really  noble  and  beautiful  sonnets,  addressed 
to  her  betrothed,  but  without  her  name;  while 
Lowell  and  Story  wrote  profusely  under  va- 
rious names.  Whether  it  was  too  good  to 
live  is  now  uncertain,  but  it  died  after 
its  third  number,  leaving,  however,  a 
promise  which  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  later  Putnam's  Magazine  and 
the  final  Atlantic  Monthly.  After  all,  the 
absence  of  capital  may  have  been  the  simpler 
key  to  its  fate.  Lowell  could  have  commanded 
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very  little,  in  those  days,  of  this  essential  re- 
quisite, while  his  associate,  Robert  Carter,  had 
less.  But  Lowell's  poems  were  in  demand  in 
a  moderate  way;  indeed,  it  was  considered 
quite  a  triumph  of  the  muse  when  he  was 
(  ffered  $100  for  ten  poems  to  appear  in  Gra- 
ham's Magazine.  The  same  periodical  con- 
tained a  very  eulogistic  paper  on  the  new 
pout,  signed  "  P.,"  and  generally  attributed  to 
Poe,  but  really  the  work  of  the  late  Charles  J. 
Peterson  of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  year  Lowell  was  married  and 
entered  on  a  wedded  life  which  fortunately 
did  not  disapi  oint  its  early  promise.  He  and 
his  young  wife  took  up  their  abode  at  Elm- 
wood  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell;  and  Fredrika 
Bremer  remarked,  on  her  visit  to  this  country, 
that  it  was  the  only  house  she  had  entered 
where  two  successive  generations  had  been 
born.  Two  children  were  there  given  to  them, 
of  whom  the  elder,  Blanche,  died  young,  only 
the  younger  surviving — now  Mrs.  Edward 
Burnett,  who  still  resides  with  her  children  at 
Elmwood. 

Lowell's  volume  called  'Poems'  (1844)  show- 
ed a  maturer  development  of  his  powers, 
although,  as  often  happens  with  young  au- 
thors, the  long  poem,  ,lA  Legend  of  Brittany," 
was  one  of  its  least  successful  portions.  More 
significant  was  the  sonnet  to  Wendell  Phillips, 
in  which  he  distinctly  took  sides  with  the  abo- 
litionists, thus  predicting  the  current  of  many 
of  his  comine  years.  The  sonnet  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  •'  In  Absence,"  was  by  Maria  Lowell. 
Next  followed  the  'Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ' 
(1845),  and  in  a  fow  years  his  first  prose  work, 
'Conversations  on  Some  of  theOld  Poets'(1848), 
his  wife  contributing  to  this  also,  in  the  form 
of  a  graceful  illuminated  cover  which  she  de- 
signed. This  volume  was  based  on  his  papers 
on  the  English  dramatists  in  the  Jloston  Mis- 
cellany. He  chose  for  his  book  that  conversa- 
tional form  which  Landor  had  then  made 
popular,  but  not  permanent;  there  is  very  little 
of  dramatic  variation  in  Lowell's  two  inter- 
locutors, and  tbe  form  really  added  nothing. 
The  style  wa°,  moreover,  somewhat  crude,  and 
had  a  certain  curubrousness  from  which  be  did 
not  free  himself  for  many  years;  but  tbe  book 
was  a  work  of  love,  represented  a  great  d  -al 
of  reading,  and  showed  the  author's  wonted 
taste  in  selections  and  citations.  In  bis  pre- 
face he  makes  an  apology  for  the  defects  of 
the  book,  on  the  ground  of  baste,  but 
makes  no  apology  for  the  haste  itself,  and 
alludes,  rather  defiantly,  to  that  introduction 
of  hit  an ti- slavery  opinions  which  was  by  no 
means  to  his  discredit.  Another  volume,  en- 
titled '  Poems:  Second  Series,'  followed  in 
1848,  containing  a  touching  poem  by  his  wife, 
"  The  Morning  Glory."  It  included  also  his 
ringing  verses  entitled  "  The  Present  Crisis," 
which  had  been  first  published  anonymously 
in  the  Boston  Courier,  and  had  attracted  more 
attention,  perhaps,  than  anything  he  had  writ- 
ten, being  at  first  attributed  to  Whittier. 
Lowell  had  now,  for  some  time,  been  estab- 
lished, in  Willis's  phrase,  as  "  the  best-launch- 
ed poet  of  his  time." 

He  ha.i  by  this  date  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
the  abolitionists,  was  a  vice-president  of  anti- 
slavery  societies,  a  corresponding  editor  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Standard  (1848),  nnd  a  frequent 
attendant   at   conventions,  although  he  never 


spoke.  Moreover,  he  had  begun  in  1846  to 
write  for  the  Boston  Courier,  under  the  name 
of  Homer  Wilbur,  those  satirical  verses  which 
were  to  give  him  perhaps  his  greatest  fame. 
Such  was  his  personal  reputation  for  wit  that 
no  one  was  surprised  at  bis  writing 
them,  but  his  best  friends  were  hardly 
prepared  for  the  extraordinary  combination 
of  talent  which  appeared  in  tbe  collected 
volume  of  '  Biglow  Papers'  (1848)— the  learn- 
ing, the  allusion,  the  Cotton-Mather  quality  of 
tbe  whole  setting  of  the  book,  alloyed  only 
here  and  there  by  a  visible  touch  of  Carlylism, 
then  so  prevalent.  Twenty  years  after,  in  re- 
turning a  second  time  to  the  '  Papers,'  he  wrote 
in  bis  preface  a  full  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  original  book  was 
written. 

During  the  same  year  appeared  his  other 
work  of  humorous  genius,  *  The  Fable  for 
Critics'  (1848).  This  was  begun  as  a  mere 
rquib,  to  amuse  a  friend  in  New  York,  but 
grew  upon  his  hands,  and  was  published  anony- 
mously, yet  with  little  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. It  had  an  immediate  success,  and  had 
many  brilliant  and  many  graceful  passages. 
It  cannot  be  fully  estimated,  however,  with- 
out remembering  that  it  was  written  at  a  pe- 
riod more  trenchant  than  now  —  the  Poe 
period  —  when  literary  personalities  were 
still  in  order,  and  when  it  was  considered 
becoming  in  literature,  as  now  in  politics, 
to  "get  even"  with  an  opponent,  as  did  Lowell 
in  this  case  with  Margaret  Fuller  and  with 
Professor  Bowen  of  Harvard  University.  Hav- 
ing become  an  associate  of  the  latter  in  the 
University,  he  modified  that  part  of  tbe  poem, 
and  it  was  hoped  by  some  of  his  friends  that 
he  would  also  modify  that  in  regard  to  Miss 
Fuller,  whose  heroic  Italian  life  and  tragic 
death  had  meanwhile  disarmed  personal  criti- 
cism; but  he  never  did. 

In  1851  he  visited  Europe  with  his  wife, 
whose  health,  never  strong,  became  more  and 
more  delicate  until  her  death,  October  27,  1863, 
formed  another  era  In  his  life.  It  seemed  to 
produce  almost  a  reaction  against  former  scenes 
and  companionships,  now  painful  through 
bitter  association  with  her;  and  although  he 
allowed  his  name  to  stand  in  connection  with 
anti-slavery  societies,  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  having  cooled  in  sympathy.  This 
waj  unjustly  attributed  to  bis  becoming,  in 
1855,  a  professor  in  Harvard  University,  then 
rightly  regarded  as  very  conservative.  He 
visited  Europe  again,  wrote  In  Putnam's 
Magazine,  and  became,  in  1857,  the  joint  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  this  capacity 
he  showed  much  acumen  and  ability, 
with  some  want  of  method  and  systematic  in- 
dustry. Later  (1868-1872)  he  was  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review,  with  bis  life-long 
friend  Norton  as  co-editor.  Soon  after  hie 
wife's  death  hie  brief  'Life  of  Keate'  wti 
published  (1854),  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of 
that  poet ;  this  wa»,  however,  probably  Written 
earlier,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  after  her 
death  he  jrinted  nothing  important.  Even 
then  his  '  Fireside  Travels '  (1864)  was  almost 
wholly  a  reprint  of  papers  written  long  before, 
and  seemed  hardly  enough  of  a  harvest  to  jus- 
tify so  long  a  fallow  period,  although  it  con- 
tained the  delightful  and  semt-autobiographleal 
"  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago." 


In  1855  Mr.  Lowell  was  appointed  to  the 
Harvard  professorship  vacated  by  his  friend 
Longfellow,  bis  title  being  tbat  of  "Smith 
Professor  of  the  French  and  Branish  Lan- 
guages and  Literatares  and  Professor  of 
Belles-Lettres."  In  this  capacity  he  gave 
lectures  and  bad  classes;  but  there  was  a 
certain  constitutional  indolence  about  bim 
which  made  academic  life  not  altogether  at- 
tractive; bis  pupils  sometimes  complained 
that  he  came  into  the  recitation-room  yawn- 
ing, and  their  parents  that  he  put  a  little 
cynicism  into  bis  interpretations  of  the  great 
historic  legends — such  as  may  be  seen,  for 
instance,  in  his  poem  of  "BlondeL"  He 
was  always  personally  popular,  however, 
and  reflected  distinction  on  the  University 
by  his  character  and  attainments.  In  1857 
he  married  bis  second  wife,  Miss  Frances 
Dunlap,  of  Portland,  Maine,  an  accomplished 
and  agreeable  woman,  who  bad  been  bis. 
daughter's  governess.  To  this  marriage  no 
children  were  born. 

Meantime  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War  bad 
begun  to  gather  over  the  land;  three  of 
Lowell's  nephews — Oen.  C.  R.  Lowell,  Lieut. 
J.  J.  Lowell,  and  Lieut.  J.  J.  Putnam — fell  in 
the  struggle,  and  it  seemed  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  his  productiveness.  The  second  series 
cf  the  '  Blglow  Papers'  followed  (1865),  and 
his  magnificent  "  Ode "  was  recited  at  the 
Harvard  commemoration  services,  July  21, 
1865,  taking  rank  at  once  a*  the  one  great 
poem  of  the  Civil  War.  A  period  of 
new  activity  followed  ;  there  succeeded 
in  quick  succession  '  Under  the  Willows, 
and  OTher  Poems'  (1869),  'The  Cathedral' 
(1870),  *  Among  My  Books'  (1870,  second  series, 
1876),  '  My  Study  Windows'  (1871).  and  '  Three 
Memorial  Poems'  (1876).  He  was  a  Presidential 
eleotor  in  this  last  year,  and  in  the  following 
was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  (of  whose 
Cabinet  bis  classmate,  Oen.  Devens,  was 
a  member)  as  United  States  Minister  to  Spain. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  bis  diplomatic  career. 
The  Spanish  mission  had  been  by  tradition, 
since  the  days  of  Irving,  a  literary  distinction 
rather  than  a  public  function.  Mr.  -  Lowell 
found  the  social  duties  very  agreeable.  With- 
out the  training  of  a  diplomat,  he  had  many 
of  the  essential  qualities — cultivation,  bon- 
homie, patience,  and  a  ready  wit  Even  a 
certain  indolence  of  nature  stood  him  in  stead, 
since  a  large  part  of  diplomatic  duty  consists 
in  waiting.  On  his  transfer  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  he  found  some  duties  more  complex 
awaiting  him,  in  the  settlement  of  various 
questions  relating  to  Irish- American  "sus- 
pects"; and  he  encountered  some  criti- 
cisms at  home  which  now  seem  to  have 
been  unreasonable.  His  eccial  accomplish- 
ments made  him  exceedingly  popular  in 
London,  and  if  this  popularity  seemed  to 
lie  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  conserva- 
tive than  of  the  more  progressive  English 
sentiment,  this  proceeded  evidently  from  cir- 
cumstances, and  not — as  was  at  one  time 
widely  reported— from  a  want  of  proper  Ame- 
rican feeling.  Any  doubts  on  this  subject 
were  at  once  removed,  in  all  reasonable  minds, 
by  bis  remarkable  address  on  "Democracy," 
delivered  (October  6,  1884)  at  Birmingham, 
England,  on  aesamlng  the  Presidency  of  the 
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Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.  A  more 
admirable  statement  has  never  been  made 
of  the  working,  not  merely  of  guarded  repub- 
lican institutions,  but  of  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy itself  up  to  the  present  day,  and  it 
will  go  permanently  on  record  as  a  broad 
statement  of  the  very  spirit  of  the  age  by  one 
of  its  finest  minds. 

It  was  published  in  a  volume,  '  Democracy, 
and  Other  Addresses'  (1885).  This  contains  a 
variety  of  admirable  addresses,  mostly  lite- 
rary, and  all  delivered  in  England,  except  the 
addrers  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  tbat  pronounced 
(November  8,  1886)  at  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Harvard  University.  The 
whole  volume  shows  a  very  distinct  literary 
advance  above  all  bis  previous  work;  there  is  a 
mellowness  of  tone  and  a  judicial  quality 
which  were  not  always  visible  in  his  earlier 
critical  writings.  The  style  is  terser,  and 
wholly  disarms  some  of  the  criticisms  which 
had  been  earlier  made  upon  bim,  not  wholly 
without  reason,  for  too  great  accumulation  of 
metaphor  and  too  great  prolixity  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  sentences.  These  detects,  all  grow- 
ing in  reality  from  an  excess  of  wealth,  were 
keenly  pointed  out  long  since  by  Prof.  W.  C. 
Wilkinson  in  '  A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field  of 
Life  and  Letters,'  and  by  John  Foster  Kirk  in 
LippincotVt  Magazine ;  but  their  objections 
certainly  do  not  bold  against  this  his  crown- 
ing volume. 

The  second  Mrs.  Lowell  died  in  London, 
after  a  long  illness,  in  February,  1885.  Hia 
diplomatic  life  closed  in  1885,  not  abruptly, 
like  Motley's,  but  with  bis  full  consent,  and  in 
the  most  cordial  relations  with  his  successor, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps,  for  whom  Lowell  predicted 
at  the  outset  that  successful  career  which  fol- 
lowed. Returning  home,  Lowell  resumed,  in 
a  slight  way,  his  connection  with  the 
University,  being,  however,  transferred  soon 
after  to  an  "  emeritus "  position.  He  de- 
livered lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  on 
the  old  English  dramatists,  and  gave  various 
public  addresses.  For  a  time  he  resided  with  his 
daughter  in  Southborougb,  Mass.,  but  in  1880 
returned  with  her  and  her  children,  after  pro- 
longed absence,  to  his  birthplace,  and  occu- 
pied himself  during  a  period  of  broken  health 
in  a  Life  of  his  old  friend  Hawthorne,  for  the 
"  American  Men  o   Letters  "  Series. 

It  is  too  early  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
posterity  on  Lowell's  position  in  literature. 
All  will  now  admit  bim  to  have  been  th 
author  of  the  finest  single  poem  yet  produced 
In  this  country,  the  "Commemoration  Ode"; 
to  have  reached  in  his  '  Biglow  Papers '  the 
high-water  mark  of  American  humor ;  to 
have  been  unquestionably,  despite  all  ne- 
cessary allowances,  our  foremost  critic;  and 
to  have  done  more,  probably,  than  any 
man  to  command  for  our  institutions, 
In  all  their  aspects,  the  respect  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  His  fame  was  not, 
like  that  of  bis  friend  Longfellow — or  even 
like  that  of  Cooper,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Bret 
Harte — international;  few  of  bis  writings,  if 
any,  were  translated  into  other  languages  than 
his  own.  But  this  is,  after  all,  a  very  uncer- 
tain test  of  merit ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
American  author,  unless  it  be  EmersoD,  baa 
achieved  a  securer  hold  upon  a  lasting  fame. 


In  hi*  political  aspect,  nothing  eon  bo  more 
certain  than  that  his  reputation  will  grow 
with  time,  and  that,  to  say  nothing  <f  too 
vigor  and  originality  of  bis  thought,  bis  inde- 
pendence, which  of  late  yean  brought  down 
upon  him  a  shower  of  partisan  abase  hardly 
to  be  matched  in  any  country,  or  in  any  ago, 
for  indecency,  will  be  rated' anoag  hie  orown* 
ing  glories. 
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BOSTON,  August  12.— Hon.  James  Russell 
Lowell  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge  at 
2:15  this  morning.  Mr.  Lowell  himself  never 
inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  his  malady. 
From  inquiries  it  was  ascertained  that  an  eld 
enemy  of  his,  the  gout,  has  afflicted  him 
almost  constantly  of  late,  and  that  sciatica, 
hemorrhage*,  and  latterly  a  severe  type  of 
liver  disease  have  in  turn  affected  him.  Mr. 
Lowell's  health  has  been  impaired  ever  since 
his  return  to  this  country  in  1835  after  con- 
cluding his  diplomatic  services  of  eight 
years,  three  years  at  Madrid  and  five 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  death 
of  his  wife,  in  the  midst  of  his  social 
and  diplomatic  sneceu  in  London  at 
the  representative  of  this  country  had  an 
untoward  effect  upon  his  health,  which  was 
then  becoming  broken.  He  returned  to  bis 
home  at  Cambridge,  tfcat  Elmwuod  so  full  of 
hUtory,  and  where  with  brief  .intervals  he 
has  spent  the  whole  seventy-two  years  of  his 
life.  His  life's  loss  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  mind.  Even  then  he  was  beginning  to 
fail  visibly  in  a  physical  way,  and  wont  into 
society  liitle,  preferring  to  enjoy  quietly  the 
companionship  of  his  books,  and  gradually 
dropping  into  the  recluse  life  of  a  semi-iuva- 
lid.  Ho  was  forbidden  to  lake  the  long 
walks  which  he  so  much  enjoyed  uud  which 
yielded  such  abundant  fruit  in  his  works, 
and  later  driving  even  was  prohibited'.  His 
friends,  when  they  called  at  Elmwood,  in- 
variably fonud  bim  with  an  open  volume  be- 


fore  him,  but  ready  to  lay  it  wide  and  con- 
verse on  every  dav  topics  with  all  the  men- 
tal rigor  ne  ever  possessed.  Three  Cam- 
bridge gentlemen,  old  friends  of  his,  who 
had  with  him  formed  a  whist  dab,  found  that 
tor  some  time  he  had  been  making  nnusaal 
efforts  to  lie  present  at  the  gome,  of  which  be 
was  so  fond,  and  learning  that  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  his  failing  health,  this,  the  last 
social  enjoyment  he  indulged  in,  was  also 
given  np.  A  year  and  ah  .If  ago  his  condi-'j 
lion  became  so  serious  and  a  fatal  termina- 
tion was  feared,  rmcMs  health  then  had  the 
chnnoe  of  recovery. 

His  life  at  Elmweod  has  been  almost  de- 
void of  incident.  One  or  two  friends  have 
dropped;,  in  -from  day  to  -  days  -  Kit  stnd- 
ic3  nave  been  pursued  whenever  po  -sibie,and 
his  geniality  and  lightness  of  spirit  even 
when  sobering  have  beea  remarkable.  A 
complete  revision  of  his  works  in  prose  and 
verse  was  undertaken  and  completed,  a  tcsk 
in  itself  of  considerable  ma;nitn  lo  and 
which  undoubtedly  made  a  decided  jtrnin 
upon  his  impaired  vitality,  fie  bad  also 
written  a  charming  introduction  to  "Isaak 
Walton's  Works"  and  contributed  a  few 
pieces  of  verse  to  the  Atlantic.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett, his  only  child,  has  been  with  him  con- 
stantly. She  is  his  only  near  relative,  ex- 
cept a  brother,  Robert,  whose  whereabouts 
uncertain. 

It  appears  that  the  poet  was  taken  sick 
about  five  weeks  ago.  About  two  weeks  or 
more  ago  be  became  delirious  and  np  to  Mon- 
day heVecovered  consciousness  only  at  brief 
intervals  when  ho  gave  members  of  his 
family  signs  of  recognition.  He  seemed  to 
think  he  was  far  away  from  homo  and  ap- 
peared to  long  to  get  back  to  Elmwood  and 
his  family.  At  times,  too,  he  fancied  he  was 
entertaining  royal  visitors.  Though  onaues- 
tionably  the  pain  was  very  great  he  made  uo 
complaint.  Last  Sunday  be  seemed  better, 
and  the  delirium  left  him.  Ou  Monday  he 
appeared  brighter  than  at  any  time  during 
his  long  illness.  Up  to  that  time  the  room 
had  been  cool,  but  be  then  began  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  heat.  Ou  Monday  aCternoou 
when  the  nurse  changed  tho  bedding  he 
suffered  Intensely  when  moved  and  firmly 
said:  "Oh,  why  don't  yon  let  mo  die/' 
These  word*  were  his  lost.  Be  ■ectne  I  from 
that  time  to  lose  heart,  and  gradually  bis  life 
faded  away.  He  continue j  in  a  comatose 
condition  until  2:15  o'clock  this  morning, 
when  the  last  spark  of  life  went  out.  Bo- 
side  him  in  his  last  momens  were  the  suier 
of  hisfiwt  wife,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  F.dward 
Burnett,  and  her  husband,  the  ex-Congress- 1 
man.  as  well  as  the  uurses  and  servants  of 
the  household  to  whom  he  had  always  been  so 
kind  that  a  btrong  attachment  had  sprung  up. 

At  the  mansion  of  the  Elm  wood  e3i  ate, 
where  Lawell  died,'  thera  were  no  members 
of  the  family  to-day  but  the  daughter  and  the 
son-in-law  of  the  poet.  His  body  lies  in  his 
own  sleeping  apartment,  where  thy 
last  hoars  of  his  life  were  spent. 
The  nurse  who  watched  over  him  during  his 
illness  is  still  at  the  house.  She  was  pres- 
ent at  his  bedside  from  the  time  when 
ho  became  unconscious  Monday  evening  un- 
til he  died,  early  this  morning,  except  for 
absence  of  a  few  "minutes.  His  death  was  ex- 
tremely peaceful.  Although  it  was  known  j 
that  he  could  not  live  much  longer,  his  death 
was,  nevertheless,  rath.-r  uuexpevted. 

Late  Mondav  afternoon,  after  a  few  hoars 
of  brightness,  lie  began  to  wander  agnin.-nnd 
whatever  he  said  after  that  time  was  aimless. 
In  a  few  hours  he  became  nncinscious,  and 
he  never  regained  his  mind.    The  transition, 
from  sleep  to  death  Vivis  so  easy  that  for  a  few 
moments  nobody  in  the  room  observed  than 
he  hud  ceased  lo  breathe.  There  were  present 
at  his  bedside  when  he  breathed  his  last,  his 
daughter  Mabel   and  her  husband.   Mr.  Bur- 
nett, with  hi*  frrst  wife's  s':ster,  Mrs.   Howe, 
aud  the  nn^e.      His  eyes   were  closed    and; 
th-jy  never  opened.     He  passed  away  with: 
ohly  a  heavy  sigh  to  indicate  the  separation! 
of  the  great  soul  from  the  worn  out  body. 
.    The  funeral  will  he  held  Friday  nt  noon  in  i 
Applcton  Chapel,  Cambridge.    It  is  proba- 
ble   that  Bishop-elect  Phillips  Brooks  will 
.officiate.      ...  —  is* -^    ,^_- 
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-  TSIfrTiOwcilTuia"  'gre«Uy~'reSrettc<nhat  the 
state  of  his  health  would  not  admit  of  his 
parsing  this  summer  a'  his  uxual  summer  re- 
sort in  Sonthboro.  The  one  regret  of  his  pub- 
lishers was  that,  he  would  not  write  more. 
For  more  than  thirty  vi-ars  Honyhfou,  Mifflin 
4:  Co.  h:id  been  his  publishers.  They  say  his 
manuscript  was  always  in  his  own  band- 
writing,  and  was  "beautiful  copy,"  perfectly 
legible,  and  had  very  few  erasures.  Mr. 
Lowell,  they  said,  was  a  charming  caller.  lie 
could  not  write  them  a  ►hort,  informal  note 
even  npon  a  matter  the  most  trivial  without 
makmg  it  bright,  witty,  and  characteristic. 
Speaking  of  the  great  ode  which  he  read  at 
the  dedication  of  Ilarvard  Univcrsitv  Me- 
morial Hall  they  remarked  that  he  had  in 
this  production  achieved  the  greatest  work 
of  the  age  in  this  direction,  and  they  stud 
that  he  had  in  its  composition,  in  addition  to 
the  incentive  of  patriotiwii.  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss,  three  of  his  nephews  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  conflict,  aud  one  of  them,  the 
lamented  Colonel  Shaw,  a  yeuug  man  of  the 
brightest  promise  for  the  future,  having  been 
slain  in  battle. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  a  period  of  liicrnry  inac- 
tivity after  the-  death  of  his  first  wife,  but 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  States 
broke  up  his  lethargy  nnd  sorrow.  The  same 
thing  happened  after  the  death  of  his 
second  wife.  The  bereaved  husband  was 
for  a  long  time  utterly  inconsolable.  Dur- 
ing this  season  of  sorrow  many  feared  for  iiis 
health,  and  there  were  some,  indeed,  who 
dreaded  the  result  to  the  sensitive  mind  of 
.  the  stricken  man.  Besides  being  in  closest 
•vmuathy  with  him  in  his  literary  prcdelic- 
tions,  she  was  ever  solicitous  for  his  physical 
comfort.  The  affection  of  this  pair  for  each 
other  was  most  tender  and  'deep.  She  made 
it  her  personal  card  to  see  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  pursue  his  literary  work  or 
recreation  to  the  injury  of  his  health.  How- 
ever charming  the  volume  m  ^hich  he  might 
be  for  the  time  engrossed,  aud  however  in- 
tent he  might  be  elaborating  and  rounding 
out  the  particular  trope  or  stanza,  whenever 
Mrs.  Lowell  deemed  that  the  time  was  come  for 
exercise  and  food,  she  would  invade  his  hall 
of  delight  and  bear  him  off  her  prisoner.  And 
her  care  was  needful,  for,  although  Mr.  Lo- 
well was  regarded  as  a  leisurely  writer,  and 
although  as  an  author  he  could  do  nothing 
or  would  do  nothing,  as  he  himself  admitted, 
npon  compulsion;  when  the  mood  was  npon 
him  he  would  read  or  write  unceasingly  for 
hours  af  a  time.  Persons  who  claim  to  know 
the  facts  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  to 
an  American  visitor  that  it  was  to  the  un- 
answerable arguments  ana  the  flawless  logic 
of  Mr.  Lowell  tLat  his  own  conversion  to 
home  rule  for  Ireland  was  due.  The  same 
gentleman  stated  that  co  far  from  any  decline 
having  taken  place  in  Mr.  Lowell's  repub- 
lican _  principles  during  his  residence  in 
England,  he  was  if  anything  more  intensely 
American  than  ever  after  bis  return 
to  this  country.  He  would  declare  to  the 
younger  men  of  his  acquaintance  that  the 
glorious  destiny  of  this  country  and  the  per- 
manency of  her  institutions  were  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  donbted  nor  despaired  of;  and 
he  added  that  although  Mr.  Lowell  was  a  man 
of  the  kindliest  nature,  he  had  no  compunc- 
tion in  moling  the  plumage  of  such  Ameri- 
can young  men  aa  be  met  with  in  whom 
residence  abroad  had  engendered  a  flighting 
tone  of  mind  towards  their  native  land  and 
ber  people.  This  gentleman  related  the  fact 
of  ihe  great  friendship  which  Mr.  Lowell  had 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  as 
an  illustration  of  the  American  Minister's 
mental  fairness.  The  English  peer  and  tho 
great  commoner  were  aa  wide  as  the  poles 
from  each  other  in  political  ideas,  but  Mr. 
Lowell  saw  in  each  of  them  parity  of  motive 
and  integrity  of  purpose. 

Sketch  of  His  Career. 

James  Russell  LoweU  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  February  22,  1819.  His 
father,  llev.  Charles  Lowell,  was  for  more 
than  half  a  century  pastor  of  the'  West  Con- 
gregational Church,  of  Boston.  The  Ameri- 
can founder  of  the  house  came  from  Bristol, 
Eng.,  to  Newburg,  Massr,  in  1639,  only  nine-  j 


teen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  '. 
aud  the  family  had  long  been  well  knows  in ! 
New  England  before  its  most  famous  meat- ' 
ber  begun  his  career. 

The   poet  whose  death  is  announced  this 
morning  was  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he 
graduated  in  l&JS.    His  class  poem  was  pub- 
lished and  attracted  some  notice.  He  studied 
law     and    was    admitted    to    the    bar    In 
18-U,     but     his     literary     bent    was    too 
strong        to        permit       him       to       fol- 
low    the      practice      of     'bis      profession. 
Mr.  Lowell's  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  j] 
in  1841,  and  it  contained  some   verse   which.' 
retains  a  place  in   later1  collections  of   his 
works.    In  1843  he  published,    with   Robert  j 
Carter,  an   illustrated  magazine  called  the 
Fioneer.    Poe  and  Hawthorne  contributed  to  : 
it,  but  the  venture  proved  a  financial  failure., 
Tho     next     year        another     volume     of  6 
poems     appeared,        showing      a      nets- 
worthy   advance    over   the     author's    first  • 
efforts.    In  1348  a  third  volume  of   verse   as- ' 
trncted  wider  attention   to   Lowell's   genius.  L 
It  contained  strong  anti-slavery  poems  which 
stirred  the  heart  of  Hew   England    and    put 
the  yonng  master  in  the  front  ranks   of    the 
struggle  for  liberty  in  the  South.  His  "Vision  | 
of  Sir   Launfal,''  published  in     that 
established      his      fame       in     the 
est        realm        of       lyrio       poetry       as 
lirmly  aa  the  Biglow  papers  (first  series),  did 
his   reputation  as  a    master  of  satire  and  hn- 
mor.    The  second   eerie*  of   these   immortal 
dialect  poems  apwoared  during  the  civil  war 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.    In  1848,  also,  was 
published    that   brilliant   critical    essay    in 
verse,    "A    Fable   for  Critics"  which  was 
a    wonderful     production     for     a      young 
scholar  of  twenty-nine.    In  1851  Mr.  Lowell 
went  to  Europe,  and  for  several  years  there- 
after he  published  nothing  but  articles  ItCrf 

Sorth  American  Review  and  other  periodK  e*  j 
In  1855  he  succeeded  Longfellow  as  professor! 
of  modern  languages  and  belles  lettres  in 
Ilarvard  and  spent  a  year  of  preparation 
in  Europe.  In  1857,  while  zealously 
discharging  his  college  duties,  he 
became  the  editor,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
Atlantic  ilontldy,  which  was  started  in 
November  of  that  year.  After  five  years  of 
successful  work  in  this  field  he  resigned,  but 
soon  joined  his  friend,  Charles  E.  Norton,  in 
conducting  the  North  American  Reticle.  In 
1864  he  published  a  new  volume,  "Fire- 
side Travels,"  and  in  1867  another  se- 
ries of  Biglow  Papers.  The  beauti- 
ful and  noble  "Commemoration  Ode" 
and  other  briUiant  poems  graced  the 
volumes  oi  verse  published  in  the  next  two 
years,  "Under  the  Willows"  appearing  in 
1868  and  "The  Cathedral"  in  1869.  In  1870 
und  1871  his  charming  prose  essays,  "Among 
My  Books"  and  "My  Study  "Windows,"  were 
given  to  the  world. 

In  1872  Mr.  Lowell  again  visited  Europe 
and  was  honored  by  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge with  the  degrees  of  T).  C.  L.  and 
LL.  1).,  beside  receiving  other  recognition  of 
his  great  talent*.  In  June,  1877 .President 
{Hayes  appointed  him  Minister  to  Spain.  In 
1881  lie  was  promoted  to  tho  British  mission, 
I  which  he  filled  until  he  resigned  in  1835, 
when  Cleveland  went  into  office.  In  these 
[high  diplomatic  stations  he  added  greatly  to 
'the  reputation  of  his  country  for  scholarship 
jand  culture,  and  many  high  honors  were 
bestowed  upon  him.  Since  his  return  to  his  I 
'native  land  he  has  lived  a  quiet  life,  occa- 
sionally delivering  a  notable  public  address, 
and  issuing  various  poems  of  allhisold  power 
land  beauty.  His  "Democracy  aud  other  Ad^ 
I dresses,"  "a  collection  oi  some  of  his  most 
|  notable  public,  utterances,  proved  him  o.io  of 
'the  greatest  of  orators  and  skudents  ot'ciir- 
' rent  problem-.  Until  the  litst  he  retained, 
jiis  iuicrest  in  currcat  events,  and  his  lore  of 
'tody,  never  flagged.     ..,    ..,_,      i.':*^*ss<  «* 


TOTHESPOTOFHISTKOOSING 


The  Remains  of  Lowell  Will 
Be  Borne  Today. 

Grave   Romantically   situated   in   Mt. 

Auburn    in    the  Poet's   Family    Lot, 

Vear  the  Tomb  of  Lonefriloir-Quetn 

Victoria     Sends    an     Expression    of 

Sorrow. 

Everything  is  la  readiness  ac  ML  An  burn 
to  receive  the  remains  of  the  late  James 
Russell  Lowell,  which  will  be  coned  today. 

Xdc  gr.ive  is  in  the  centre  of  tne  family  lot 
on  the  ngbt  of  Fountain  avenue— tue  Qrst 
avenue  on  tne  left  of  tbe  entrance. 

The  lot  Is  a  double  one,  containing  tne  re- 
mains of  generations  of  Lowells  and  rut- 
naras,  (be  latter  being  Mr.  Lowell's  only 
living  sister's  family.  It  is  conspicuous  on 
account  of  Its  extreme  plainness  and  stnv 
pliclty.  It  Is  unlnclosed.  beinx  wltboat  gran- 
ite curbing,  hence  or  even  location  Mocks. 
No  monument  marks  tbe  spot,  and  only 
small,  plain  tombstones  are  at  the  beat  of 
each  grave,  bearing  tbe  following  Inscrip- 
tions: 

Churls*  Russell  Lowell,  died  Jane  23. 187a 
Jams*  Jackson  Lowell,  lieutenant  80th   .Vmi- 

chusetts  Tol'inleer,  rttrl  Jane  4, 1883, 
Samuel  K.  Pntnam,  died  Dec  B4, 188L 
William   Lowell  Putnam,  SOtb   regiment  Jlassa- 

chuaetu  volunteer*,   killed  at    Ball*  uinfl  Oct.  21, 

18GL 
Annie  Cabot-Lowell,  died  Jan.  7, 1874. 
Charles    Russell    Lowell,    colonel   second  Mail- 

chnsetJ*  cavalry,  died  Oct.  20, 1861 
diaries  i.ovrell  Putnam,  died  >ept.  10,  1317, 
Rebecca    Russell    Lowell,     daughter    or    Charles 

Lowell,  L>.  1).,  died  May  20, 1872. 

The  spot  which  has  been  selected  for  tbe 
poet's  grave. -an  a  which,  it  Is  tinders  mod,  was 
of  his  own  choosing.  Is  romauiicaliy  situated 
under  two  large  bornbeam  trees,  one  ot 
wiilcn  is  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  urate  and 
the  other  on  the  riant  of  It*  bead.  These 
trees  are  never  trimmed,  ana  th-'lr  cblef 
charm  Is  their  natural  and  weird  growth. 

The  It  lsln  a  valley  in  tbe  rear  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  directly  in  the  shadow  of  tbe  Long- 
fellow lot.  an  Indian  Hldee  avenue,  wh'  re 
rest  tne  r. mains  of  America's  famous  bard. 
Thus  ibe  two  poets  »  ho  were  neighbors  in 
life  may  be  said  to  occupy  tbe  same  relai  1  >u  in 
death. 

Tbe  dead  poet's  remains  lie  in  the  room  in 
wbli-i'  he  d.ed,  on  the  second  floor  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  "Elmwood.'* 

There  will  be  no  services  at  tbe  bouse  or 
grave,  but  only  at  Appietnn  chapel. 

The  pallbearers  will  be)  Messrs.  entries  F. 
Choate,  Jonn  Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  YV.  D.  Howells.  Christopher  P. 
Craocb.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Jonn  B^rtlett 
and  ProL  Child. 

Yesterday  a  laree  number  of  friends  called 
at  Elmwood,  ana  many  strangers  viewed  the 
b"use  from  tbe  street,  while  some,  In  car- 
riages, drove  through  tbe  grounds. 

Mrs.  Burnett  Is  to  great! v  Improved  that 
sue  will  be  able  to  attend  the  funeral  wmeb 
at  first  was  doubtful,  o>.  log  to  prostration 
cacsed  by  her  father's  death. 

Cablegrams  were  received  yesterday  from 
a  number  of  irie-.iOs  of  Mr.  Lowell,  with 
wh  m  he  became  inornate  when  at  the  court 
ot  St,  James. 


AN    INSP1RER   OF  PATRIOTISM. 

R.    W.    OUrter's    Feellna    Tribute    to 
James   Bastell   Lowell. 

rSpeclal  Dispatch  to  the  BosMd  Herald.  1 
Mabiox.  Auk.  18, 1891.  Mr.  B.  W.  Glider 
of  the  Century  said  today,  speaking  of  tbo 
death  of  James  Bustell  Lowell,  that,  although 
he  bad  learned  of  Mr.  Lowell's  condition  from 
viie  family,  the  actual  news  of  bis  death  came 
as  a  shock,  and  great  personal  bereavement 
to  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Gilder;  but  aside 
from  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  friend,  he  felt  tbat 
the  country  suffered  greatly  at  what  was 
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really  an  untimely  death,  for,  until  ibis  last 
illness,  Mr.  Lowell's  youtnfuiness  or  spirit 
ana  apparent  vitality  gave  promise  of  j  ears 
of  Intellectual  productiveness. 

"Air.  Lowell,"  added  Mr.  Glider  "was  not 
only  a  great  poet  and  a  great  scholar,  but  a 
great  cllzen.  I  reward  him  also  as  one  of  the 
most  able  ftnd  effective  uolMCians  that  tbis 
country  has  ever  produced,  us  at  tbe  word  In 
Us  true  and  undegraoed  sense.  Not  only  by 
bis  ex  .  iv.pie  and  the  Inspiration  of  his  e  ireer 
dhi  be  fosier  American  literature,  but  also 
by  his  quickness  to  recogulze  t  iient  and  a 
pure  intention  in  others,  especially  tn  his 
juniors. 

"He  was  an  lnspirer  alsn  of  American  pa- 
triotism, a  fearless  critic  of  our  coun- 
try's shortcomings,  but  a  iirin  and  prophetic 
believer  In  its  high  destiny. 

"Muny  a  young  writer  has  been  helved  to 
success  by  his  generous  encouragement,  and 
bo  was  one  of  tne  first.  If  not  the  very  first, 
of  his  group  to  discover  and  widely  proci  ,1m 
tne  political  virtue  and  sagacity  of  Lincoln. 

"We  shall  have  othei  great  poets  and 
patriots,  but  never  another  Lowell." 


THE    QUEEN   EXPRESSES  SORROW. 

The  Queen  of  England  bas  conveyed  her 
regret  at  the  news  of  Mr.  Lowell's  death. 
Mr.  Burnett  received  the  following  message 
yesterday: 

WasJTIXOTOX,  An  if.  13,  1801. 

To  the  Hon.  Kdwarrt  tiorneu.  Cambrldt.-e,  Mass.: 
The  hi illsh  minuter  at  this  cmitti  has  forwarded 
to  thin  departmeot  the  following  telegram  from  tie 
Maruuls  of  Salisbury: 

■"I  ii»  Queen  desires  to  express  her  sorrow  and  re- 
gret at  the  new*  which  ha*  hint  reached  tftti  country 
ilo.ianii  of  Mr.  Lowell'*  death." 
William  F.  Whajitlm,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

[For  the  Transcript.) 

TBI   SILEKT   POST. 

The  poet  sleeps;  no  more  he  dreameth  dreams 
Beneath  the  glittering  stars.— to  wako  and  tell. 
No  more  he,  clarion-voiced,  will  sing  away 
Men's  heavy   burdens  and  with  mighty  min- 

*    strelsy 
Smite,  note  by  note,  their  tatters  free. 
Ah',  what  divine  and  wondrous  thorn  as 
Are  his  to  choose  whose  feet  now  stray 
In  heavenly  fields,  who,  living,  loved  ?o  well 
The  floweM  that  hidden  in  the  wild  woods  dwell 
That  every  tender  grace  they  wore 
He  set  in  some  sweet  song  to  bloom  forever, 
morel 

The  poet  sleeps.  His  was  no  wearied  flight 
That  circled  upward  to  the  infinite. 
And  yet  deep-hidden  he  wore  the  scars 

That  shone  to  heaven  llko  stars. 
How  deep  and  wonderful  tbe  peace 
He  weareth  now!   Death  with  its  high  release 
Has  brought  him  sweep 
Of  the  illimitable  harmonies. 

So— let  him  sleep ; 
New  -visions  and  new  flowers  he  sees. 

And  nnastonished  hears  * 

Sublime  immensities  of  song  outlyrick'd  by  the 
spheres. 

O  silent  poet  I  in  thy  hushed  heart  lies 
Knowledge  of  unencom passed  mysteries. 
Thou  sleepest  well ;  and  yot— our  oyes  are  wot. 
If  thy  mute  lips  could  breathothe  world's  regret 
Then  fit  the  song.     Elsewhere  tby  soul  has 

found 
Music  ineffable,  and  so  been  crowned 
With  cadences  celestial ;  tbou  lirt  ' 

Of  the  Eternal  Symphony  n,  part. 

And  'noath  thlno  eyes 
In  the  whito  light  of  heaven  eternal  beauty  lies. 
Mr-.  AVhiton-Stohe. 

■  .ii    i  stfgsBMtf '■«*>' 

-     JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

The  Cause  ot  ITis  Denih— Arrnnger&enla 
for  the  Fnoernl  on  Friday— ReuunU. 
ceoce. 

Mr.  Lowell's  death  was  due  to  a  tumor  on  the 
liver,  the  origin  of  which  goes  back  to  his  •  seri- 


ous illness  of  18  months  ago.  During  this 
period  he  had  been  an  intense  sufferer. 
but  he  bad  borne  his  sufferings  with' 
immense  fortitude,  patience  and  cheerfulness/ 
He  died  in  icrnorance  of  the  nature  ot  his  mal- 
ady, never  having  cared  to  be  informed  about 
It.  The  disease  took  on  an  acute  form  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  since  which  time  he 
had  been  more  or  less  under  tbe '  influ- 
ence ot  opiates.  Bis  delirium  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  very  severe  sickness,  but 
never  during  his  confinement  was  there  the. 
least  particle  of  evidence  of  mental  decay.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  under  the  skillful  and  watchful 
care  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  H.  P.  Wol- 
cott,  in  the  absence  abroad  of  Dr. 
Morrill  Wymsn.  who  had  always  been 
his  nhysician,  although  the  latter's  advice  had 
been  received  by  mail  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, lu  addition  to  the  services  of  his  physician 
two  trained  nurses  had  been  constantly  by  his 
side. 

Although  on  Sunday  he  seemed  brighter  and 
his  delirium  left  bim,  the  hot  weather  of  the 
last  two  days  put  iiim  back  again  to  where  he 
was  before. 

.  Monday,  as  reported  at  the  time,  he  passed 
an  unfavorable  day.  When  the  nurses  chanced 
the  bedding  In  tbe  afternoon  he  seemed  to  suffer 
intense  pain,  and  finally  exclaimed,  "Oh I  why 
don't-you  let  me  die?"         '    - 

From  that  time  he  seemed  to  lose  heart.; 
On  Tuesday  his  condition  demanded  the 
unremitting  attention  of  his  physician* 
and,  although  the  doctor  was  with  him 
a  good  part  of  the  evening,  he  did  no;  anticipate 
death,  and  in  fact  was  not  with  the  patient 
when  he  passed  away.   .  . 

Mr.  Lowell's  death  and  the  long  and  constant 
attention  given  him  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bur-, 
nett,  has  completely  prostrated  Iter  and  shell 
utterly  unable  to  see  any  one. 

The  ■>  .-ranirements  for  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Lowell  have  been  definitely  completed.  Ser- 
vices will  be  held  at  Appleton  Chanel  Friday 
at  12  o'clock  and  will  bo  conducted  by  Bt.  Rot. 
Bishop  Brooks  and  Rct.  William  Lawrence. 
The  burial  will  be  at  Mt  Auburn.  & 

Renlnlieeoee*.  .""jl 

Prof.  John  Flske  of  Harvard,  in  sneaking  of" 
Mr.  Lowell  yesterday  to  sv  Journal  re- 
porter, Reverted  to  the  time  In  bis  college 
days  when  be  began  tne  study  of  Italian 
under  Prof.  Lowell's  Instruction.  Prof. 
Flske  said  that  when  be  and  six  or  eight 
fellow-students  were  ready  to  enter  the  ad- 
verted class  Mr.  Lowell  suggested  that  It  would 
jbo  tleosauter  to  hold  the  recitations  at  his 
jbonse,  and  the  offer  was  taken  advantage  oL 
There  the  speaker  said,  he  spent  many 
Imost  delightful  hours,  two  evenings  tn  the 
Bt"k-.  Mr.  Lowell  was  a  matehless  Dante 
scholar,  and  no  commentator  was  necessary  with 
him  present.  "No experience,"  said  ProL  Fiske, 
"'i  as  so  valuable  and  no  instruction  in  the. 
whole  course  of  my  college  career  was 
po.fned  with  so  much  pleasure  as  under  these 
at,:-plces.  There  was  no  professor  of  whom  I 
was  fonder,  and  since  then  through  life'  ProL 
Lowell  has  been  a  warm  friend  of  mine.  I  last 
saw  him  in  June,  and  felt  afraid  then  tbat  1 
should  not- see  him  alive  again.  1  had  antici- 
pated bis  death,  and  was  therefore  prepared 
whon  I  heard  of  It.  The  dead  poet's  life  had 
[been  a  remarkably  complete  and  well,  rounded 
|onc,  but  we  would  have  been  glad  to  hare  bad 
It  a  longer  one."  ,-•»; 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  at  his  summer  rest- 
!  denre  at  Bererly  Farms  yesterday  afternoon. 
;  was  asked  to  speak  a  few  words  in  tribute  to  his 
|  deceased  friend.  This,  however,  be  courteously 
|  declined  to  da 

"I  have  not  the  leajt  desire,"  said  he,  in  tbe 
course  of  a  pleasant  conversation,  "to  east  any 
reproach  upon  the  newspapers,  for  I  understand 
i  the  demands  of  a  voracious  public.  But  in  this 
icaso  I  must  not  speak.  Mr.  Lowell  was  my 
ivaluod  literary  and  personal   friend  for  many 


yean.  He  ia  hardly  ret  'cold.'  Tbe  usual 
obituarj  notices  have,  I  presume,  been  printed 
in  the  newspapers.  I  feel  that  anything  fur-' 
tber  iust  now  would  not  ba  in  the  beat t»s:a 
Later  on  perhaps  something  In  tho  way  >f 
'tributes'  or  reminiscences  might  be  well,  but 
uotnow.  Sometlmesoineone  will  have  thievery 
serious  task  of  giving  to  tbeworld  an  Account 
of  Mr.  Lowell's  life  and  work." 

An  amiuing  Incident  is  related.  jJ^X.Tm  V 
Lowell  and  an  old  Irishman  — *• 
knew  very  well.  Afrie 
tho  misfortune  to  bscor^rf* orotogo  of  tho  courttjj 
at  tlie  East  CarubsMSre  Jail,  and  t>v<i  prospect 
was  that  he  would  X/  lnoarcerated  Qggg  ore* 
the  Fourth  of  July  *«*«*•«  ■Ha£.'«  reason  that  hi" 
was  unable  to  riw^r"  110  fine.  The. 
WshmRti  went  to  Mr^Lovell  for  assistance/ 
saying  to  him,  afte»t:  a.  good  deal  of 
hemming  and  hawing  thar<ssj  he  (Mr.   Lowell) 

was  a  C.tinbridire  boy  anu  h.^lHeu* 

also  a  Cambridge  bey,  he  thouirni  ne  Wou( 
willing       to       help      this,    friend      out      by 
advancing     the     money     to     pay     tho     fin" 
Mr.    I  c.vell   did   no   without    argument, 
another  time  Mr.  Lowell,  upon  coming  to  Ca 
bridge  after  returning  (torn  abroad,  was  seen 
shako     hands    cordially    with    uti    old    Iris 
man,       and       likewisn       with       an      anoth- 
acquaintance     not     very     hJcli     up     in     tl 
socinl  scale.    Some  friends   toolc  excPotlons  t 
his  actions,  but  Mr.  Lowell  replied  in  effect  thai 
ho  Uo  men  were  old  schoolmate*)  of  his  and 
b ■•■:  .  were  Cambridge  boys,  and   thathoaiira 
reci'irr.ized  a  Crm,-»ridge  boy  when  he  met  l»* 

These  incident  not  only  go  to  show 
Lowell'"!  lovo  foutls  native  city  and  itspe 
but  illustrate  hi  JUjharacteristicaliy  pUio,  t 
cratlc  and  con^Wrate  qualities  eTen  v 
those  who  were*L^  beneata  him.     ^  J-~j> 


fSAAC  F.  Wood,  of  Rahway,  Xo^'Terser, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York'  Evening 
Pott,  says:  "Among  my  autographs  (so- 
licited) is  one  from  the  late  James  Russell 
.Lowell,  sent,  me  years  hsfo.  I  have  never 
seeu  It  in  print.  It  Is  characteristic,  and  wny 
Interest  yonr  readers:  j  j 

•  'Leave  -what  fo  do",  and  what  to  spare, 
'       To  the  inspiring  moment's  care — 
Nor  look  for  payment— 
But  Just  to  wear 
Unspotted  raiment. " 

•  —Jcune&'jRufsrn  LoiceU, 

LOWELL,  THE;  MAN  OF  .LETTERS, 

&srxt«rK»  -. — : ^*mm*U**fk" 

Now  that  the  day  of  death  has  come,  and  the 
Poet  of  Elmwood  is  at  rest  after  long  and  .griev- 
ous illness,  there  is  surprise  mingled  with  the 
sorrow  of  all  'the  thousands  who  -mourn  him. 
Mortality  is  forever  incredible  to  the  living,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  voice  that  spoke 
and  the  pen  that  wrote  always  In  the  service  of 
truth  are  stilled.  The  chief  actions  and  dates 
of  the  life  of  the  dead  citizen  and  poet,  the 
story  of  his  life  in  its  general  form.— these  are 
given  elsewhere. 

From  the  days  when  James  Russell  Lowell 
"Tasting  the  raptured  fleetnes* 
Of  her  divine  completeness," 

gave  to  the  world  his  first  poems,  poems  stren- 
uous with  youth's  ardor  for  Truth  on  to  the  day 
when-his  last  verses  were  written,  there  has 
been  on  his  part  no  very  long  period  of  complete 
silence.  His  has  been  mainly  a  sustained 
strength  in  spite  of  deep  sorrows  and  the  pecu- 
liar trials  that  affiict  an  ardent  poet's  tempera- 
ment forever  in  process  of  blending  with  a 
finely  restrained  and  high  conservatism.  It 
has  been  a  strength  like  a  tower  to  those  who 
knew  their  Lowell  deeper  than  the  mere  shift- 
ing conditions  of  daily  acquaintance  or  politi- 
cal opinion.  ■  Lowell  was  first  and  last  a  poet,  a 
seer.  •..  '  ■•;    '"   . 

"What  know  we  of  the  world  immense 
Beyond  the  narrow  ring  of  sense?'' 

he  a^ked  in  the  last  long  poem  that  he  has  left 
ns,  "How  I  Consulted  the  Oracle  of  the  Gold- 
fishes," and  he  gives  thero  testimony  he  has 
gone  to  prove:  / 

"It  lies  about  ns  yet  as  far . 
From  sense  sequestered  as  a  star  ■ 
New  launched,  its  wake  of-flre  to  trace  " 
In  secrecies  of  On  probed  space, 
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w  nose  beacon's  hgntaing-pinioned  spears 
Might  earthward  haste  a  thousand  years 
Nor  reach  it.    So  remote  seems  this 
World  undiscovered,  yet  it  is 
A  neighbor  near  and  dumb  as  death. 
So  near  we  eeem  to  feel  the  breath 
Of  its  hushed  habitants  as  they 
-    Pass  ns  unchallenged,  night  and  day. 

"Never  could  mortal  ear  nor  eye 
By  sound  or  sign  suspect  them  nigh, 
Yet  why  may  not  some  subtle  sense 
Than  those  poor  two  give  evidence?" 

The  poem  is  more  answer  than  question, 
although  it  keeps  the  attitude  of  question,  dis- 
covering a  serenity  of  confidence  in  'the  un- 
known and  the  unseen.  The  closing  words  in 
the  poem  to  the  goldfishes  are  deeply  signifi- 
cant now: 

'  "The  things  ye  see  as  shadows  I 
Know  to  be  substance :  tell  me  why 
My  visions,  like  those  haunting  yon. 
May  not  be  as  substantial  too? 

•         ••••■• 

"Yet  I  shall  fancy  to  iny  grave 
Yonr  lives  to  mine  a  lesson  gave; 
If  lesson  none  an  image,  then. 
Impeaching  self-conceit  in  men 
Who  put  their  confidence  alone 
In  what  they  call  the  Seen  and  Known. 
How  seen 7  How  known?  As  through  your  glass 
Our  wavering  apparitions  pass     ■• 
Perplexingly,  then  subtly  wrought 
To  some  quite  other  thing  than  thought. 
Here  shall  my  resolution  Do : 
'The  shadow  of  the  mystery 
Is  haply  wholesomer  for  eyes 
That  cheat  us  to  be  overwise,        '. 
And  I  am  happy  in  my  right 
To  love  God's  darkness  as  his  light." 

Since  the  publication  of  these  words  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1889,  but  two 
poems  by  Mr.  Lowell  have  appeared— one  was 
the  sonnet  (in  July,  1890.)  ''In  a  Volume  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,"  closing  with  the  words: 

"All  potent  phantasy,  the  spell  is  thine ; 
Thou  lay'st  thy  careless  finger  on  a  word. 
And  there,  forever,  shall  thy  infinemoe  shine. 
The  witchery  of  thy  rhythmio  pulse  be  heard: 
Yea,  where  thy  foot  hath  left  its  pressure  fine. 
Though  but  in  passing  haunts  the  Attic  bird." 

Quite  the  lost  poem  published  was  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  of  last  September: 

1K8CBIPT105      FOE     A      MEMORIAL      BtTST      OB" 
TEBIiDIXO. 

He  looke%  on  naked  Nature  unabashed, 

And  saw  the  Sphinx,  now  bestial,  now  divine. 
In  change  and  reob  ange :  he  nor  saw.  nor  blamed. 

But  drow  her  as  he  saw  with  fearless  line. 
Did  he  good  service?    God  must  judge,  not  we ; 

Manly  he  was,  and  generous  and  sincere; 
English  in  all,  of  gehius  blithely  free : 

Who  loves  a  Man  may  see  his  image  here. 

But  since  this  purely  literary  fragment,  there 
came  in  the  Contributor's  Club  of  the  Atlantic 
last  December  a  chapter  of  prose  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
sweetest  tone  and  sunniest  mood.    It  begins 
with  some  talk  of  the  trials  that  proof-readers 
inflict  upon  long-enduring  authors,  and  upon 
the  severer  trials  of  a  cultivated  proof-reader 
himself,  and  so  going  on  to  the  important  topic 
of  Americanisirft"of  Spelling  and-  of  phrase,  ex- 
plaining their  dignity;  with  the  true  Lowell 
charm,  all  the  more  winning  for  the  way  h< 
speaks  of  himself  aa  "Mr.  X."    Articles -in  th 
Contributor's  Clnb  are  unsigned,  but  the  narr 
of  this  "Mr.  X."  Is  written  ineffacebly  into  t| 
style  that '«   the  man  in   this   essay,  doutj1 
prectous  now  that  we  know  it  is  his  last.    It] 
entitled  "Thou  Spell,  Avaunt":  \ 

■  I  was  once  honored  by  the  friendship  of  a  maW 
of  explosive  prejudices.    He  was  a  oroof-readeV» 
and.  worthy  to  be  coupled  with  Alexander  the. 
Corrector.     Amenity  itself  in  the  commerce  of  , 
private  life,  in  his  office  he  was  immitigable.  ! 
His  honesty  was  aggressive;  bis  frankness  had 
the  inhuman  innocency  of  childhood.     Like  . 
some  other  zealous  magistrates,  he  made  incur- 
sions beyond  the  legitimate  boundary  of  his 
province.     No  misquotation  but  he  set  it  in  the 
pillory;   no  mixed  metaphor  but  he  pursued  it 
through  all  its  windings  like  a  ferret.    He  was  s 
killing  frost  to  every  over- venturesome  flowe' 
of  speech;  none  such  could   take  his  winds  c 
March  with  its  beauty;  a  faulty  construe  tio 
quailed  before  him  like  a  prevaricating  witnc 
before  Jeffries,  and  every  solecism  found  in  hi' ' 
a  Torquemada.    His  were,  indeed,   bloody  3- 
sizes,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  proof-sheet  h*  I 
red  pencil  left  a  calamitously  sanguine  trail  be- 


hind it.  He  wouia  nave  aeait  as  unmercuuliv 
with  his  own  epitaph,  could  he  have  had  i.  ' 
chance,  and  I  trust  there  is  nomisplaoedcomnSL 
"t herein  to  disturb  his  well-earned  rest.  Bub- 
above  all,  his  bile  was  blackened  by  any  in^ 
decency  in  spelling.  / 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  this  Rhadamanthua 
one  day,  where  he  sat  in  chambers  at  the  print- 
ing house.  Ordinarily  his  good-mornings  were 
ceremonious,  and  one  approached  business  by 
a  gentle  slope  through  health  anq  weather; 
but  now  he  turned  upon  me  with  a  glare  in  his 
spectaoles  as  o[  personal  wrong,  and  without 
preliminary  greeting  blared-  forth:  "Mr.  X, 
when  I  come  down  to  my  office  in  the  morning, 
it  is  my  habit  to  begin  the  duties  of  the  day  by 
reading  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  if  by  any  chance  it  should  happen 
that  I  found  the  words  of  my  Blessed 
Redeomer  printed  in  the  Websterian  caoogra-' 
phy,  I'd  hurl  them  behind  the  backlog!"  All 
this  in  a  single  jet,  and  with  an  absence  of 
punctuation  that  would  never  have  escaped 
him  In  a  proof-sheet.  Recovering  himself  with 
a  courteous  apology  for  his  abruptness,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  correcting  a  manu- 
script polluted  with  thoso  heresies  of  spelling. 
I  confess  that  I  share  these  orthodox  antipa- 
thies and  resontments ;  that  I,  too.  glow  with 
these  sacred  heats.  Are  they  tbe  less  grateful 
that  they  are  unreasonable?  They  are 
peremptory  as  instincts,  and  .  will  not  be  de- 
nied. 

too.  will  say, perhaps,  that  the  meaning  Is 
the  main  thing,  and  provided  that  be  clear  the 
spelling  may  gp>ang.  But  stay:  since  we  have 
but  twcnty-siv«tiers  to  spend  upon  our  litera- 
ture, since  Shaksoeare  had  no  more  for  his  ah- 
potent  incantations,  should,  there  not  be 
method  and  frugality  In  the  administer- 
ing of  so  small  a  patrimony?  Not  that 
a  seemly  superfluity  should  not  be  in- 
dulged on  oocesion.  Does  not  "honour 
lose  something  of  its  state  and  "flavour" 
of  Its  benevolence  when  the  u  in  each  has  been 
economized?  A  cynic  will  scowl  at  this  as  a 
trifling  ceremonial,  but  such  niceties  are  the 
thin  partitions  that  divide  us  from  barbarism. 
Nay,  the  mere  misplacing  of  a  letter  or  an  ac- 
cent may  vulgarize  a  fine  sentiment  or  make  a 
harmlessly  erroneous  statement  offensive.  If 
a  man  write  that  he  was  standing  in  the  centre 
of  the  street  when  he  means  the  middle,  does 
not  his  crime  call  for  6terner  discipline 
if  he  call  his  impossible  whereabouts  the 
"centre"? 

I  suppose  that  I  prefer  the  old-fashioned, 
switch-tailed  "cheque"  to  the  docked  form  my 
countrymen  have  adopted.  To  me  this  has  the 
air  of  a  disrespectful  nickname  for  that  species 
of  literature  which  has  the  supreme  art  of  con- 
veying the  most  pleasure  in  the  least  space. 
Not  that  I  am  fanatical,  for  the  editor  would 
not  rind  me  implacable  who  should  write  to  me 
that  he  "enclosed  his  check,"  for  doable  the 
amount  I  ex  pected.  Yet  there  are  outrages  in  the 
like  kind  which  it  would  be  pusillanimous  toen- 
dure  meekly.  Such  is  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  example.  It  may  be  more  true  to 
the  letter  that  killeth,  but  does  it  not  prosai- 
cally evaporate  that  aroma  of  association  at 
once  the  subtlest  and  the  most  potent  gramarye 
of  Imagination?  Does  it  not  make  the 
Almighty  speak  like  a  spruce  writer  of 
leaders?  To  drop  figures  of  speech  for  those 
of  arithmetic,  I  Delieve  that  the  American 
vocabularies  contain  more  words  than  the' 
British ;  but  in  spite  of  this  victory  of  superior 
numbers,  it  is  becoming  in  us  to  be  merciful, 
and  to  admit  that  the  English  have  some  rights, 
in  their  mother  tongue  which  an  American  is 
bound  to  respect  When  our  cousins  are  In 
good  humor,  they  talk  of  our  common  lan- 
guage; when  they  are  not,  they,  tax  us  with  an. 
^.common  language  and  spice  their  abhorrence 
In  it  with  modes  of  speech  in  .whieh  I  am  quite 
willing  to  renounce  any  share  whatever.  1  was* 
put  upon  these  reflections  by  seeing  in  Notes 
and  Queries  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  W. 
E.  Norris  to  tbe  editor  of  the  London  Timet, 
protesting  against  any  complicity  in  the  spell- 
I  ins  used  in  a  book  of  his  printed  in  England 
from  plates  made  in  America. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  is  the  author  of  several  en- 
i  tertaining  novels,  written  in  a  very  comforta- 
ble English,  as  times  go.  Ha  tells  ns  that  ha 
wrote  his  letter  "with  tears  running  down  his 
pen."  and  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  him  by  hinting  that  a  careful  analysis 
could  detect  no  salt  in  the  water  whioh  be 
mixes  with  his  ink.  But  this  were  a  cheap  ad- 
vantage to  take,  especially  in  the  case  of  one  to 
whom  I  am  a  debtor  for  much  wholesome  and 
innocent  entertainment.  Besides,  it  is  not  with 
Mr.  Norris  that  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck, 
and  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  I 
entirely  sympathize  with  his  feeling 
of  the  indignity  that  has  been  put 
upon  him.  No;  what  I  protest  against 
is  that  his  letter  should  be  printed  under  the 
heading  of  "Americanisms"— a  heading  under 


which  certain  contributors  to  Note*  and  Queries 
seem  eager  to  show  how  easv  it  i*to  trip  over 
ignorance  Into  ill  manners.  They  write  about 
the  English  and!  American  languages  without 
knowing  the  rudiments  of  either.  To  drop  the 
u  out  of  "honour"  or  to  write  "plow  for 
■plough"  may  be  archaisms,  if  you  will,  hut 
they  are  not  Americanisms.  Formerly,  all 
English  words  derived  from  French  originals 
ending  in  eiir  changed  it  to  our:  and  properly 
enough,  since  the  accent  fell  on  the  last 
syllable,  as  may  be  seen  in  Chaucer. 
"  „-Do   Englishmen    never     read      their 

older  literature  in  the  -original  editions,  as 
Charles  Lamb  loved  to  do?  8noh  spellings  are 
not  Americanisms,  but  survivals.  True  Ameri- 
canisms aie  sell-cocking  phrases  or  words  that 
are  wholly  of  our  own  make,  and  do  thaft 
work  shortly  aud  sharply  at  a  pinch.  OfTthe 
former  we  have  invented  many  so  bewitching 
for  their  quaintness  or  brevity,  their  humor  or 
their  fancy,  that  our  English  cousins'  hove  not 
been  squeamish  in  corroborating  the  urbanely 
languid  ranks  of  their  diction  with  these  back* 
woods  recruits.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
coined  too  many  that  are  refused  ad- 
mission *  to  the  higher  society  of  the  vo- 
cabulary because  they  are  unidiomatio  or  vul- 
gar, or  both.  Of  acceptable  and  sure-to-be 
accepted  words  I  cite  "shadow"  and  "stage"  as 
active  verbs,  both  in  unassailable  analogy  with 
^coach,"  "floor."  "ship,"  and  so  many  others. 
"To  voice,"  which  is  laid  at  our  door,  is  an  in- 
heritance, 'and  though  I  cannot  now  lay  my 
hand  on  the  reference  that  would  prove  it,  I 
feel  sure  that  "to  shadow"  will  yet  prove  its 
Elizabethan  origin,  as  its  features  seem  to  war- 
rant These  and  their  like  spare  us  camber-, 
some  periphrases,  and  are  sure  of  adoption  be- : 
cause  they  chime  in  with  thai  instinct  lor  short 
cuts  which  connotes  English  as  the  language 
that,  beyond  all  others,  means  business  and  tno 
hurry  implied  in  it. 

I  bolievt  that  one  of  the  spellings  that  were 
too  much  for  Mr.  Norris's  sensibilities  was 
"center."  I  do  not  wonder.  But  this  again  is 
no  Americanism.  It  entered  the  language  in 
that  shape,  and  kept  it  at  -least  so  late  as  De- 
foe.   •  *-  * 

The  best  English  commerces  alike  with  the 
shelf  and  the  street.  Formal  logic  can  never 
be  applied  to  language,  whioh  has  a  logic  vf  lis 
own  of  more  than  feminine  nimbleness,  and 
verbalcrittcs  should  learn  their  own  tongue  bo- 
lore  they  meddle  with  others.  As  for  idioms,  I 
should  advise  such  critics  to  ponder  deeply 
what  the  Rov.  E.  Young  in  his  Pr*-Raffaellitism 
says  of  definitions :  "It  may  be  almost  said  of 
them  as  Confucius  said  of  the  gods:  'Respect 
them ;  take  care  not  to  offend  them :  have  as 
little  to  do  with  them  as  possible.  And  on 
our  side  we  should  remember  that  we  have 
every  right  in  the  language  we  have  Inherited 
which  our  elders  and  betters  had,  that  we  may 
enlarge,  enrich  and  modify.;  but  may  not  de- 
faco  It." 

It  is  only  last  year  that  Mr.  Lowell  edited  the 
Riverside  edition  of  his  works,  now  completo  in 
ten  volumes.  Six  of  these  aro  prose,  four 
poetry.  The  first  four  In  prose  are  "Literary 
Essays"  and  include  all  the  essays  that  in  ear- 
lier editions  appear  under  the  various  titles, 
"Fireside  Travels,"  "Among  My  Books"  and 
"My  Study  'Windows," 

In  the  prefatory  note  written  last  year  at 
Elmwood,  Mr,  Lowell  expresses  a  certain 
regret  for  not  having  put  into  form  the  verbal 
illustrations  that  went  with  most  of  these 
chapters  when  they  were  first  given  at 
Harvard  to  his  classes  f  and  '  to  other 
members  of  the  university.  He  says,  too,  that 
because  they  were  written  fox  the  ear  rather 
than  the  reason,  they  hare  a  rhetorical  tone- 
Few  of  his  readers  would  bo  willing  to  forego 
that  personal  tone,  although  many  will  feel 
far  more  regret  than  he  that  we  must .  forever 
miss  much  of  the  illustration  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph  of  the  prefatory  note : 

Though  capable  of  whatever  drudgory  In  ac- 
quisition-, 1  am  by  temperament  impatient  of  ! 
detail  in  communicating  what  I  have  acquired, 
and  too  often  put  into  a  parenthesis  as  a  note 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  long  sturdy  and  reflec- 
tion .when,  perhaps,  it  had  been  wiser  to  expand 
them,  not  to  mention  that  much  of  my  illustra- 
tion was  extemporaneous  and  is  now  lost  to  me. 
Mr.  Lowell  says  of  bis  earlier  work  in  this  re- 
vised edition : 

I  have  refrained  from  modifying  what,  was 
written  by  one — I  know  not  whether  to  say  so 
much  older  or  so  much  younger  than  I— but  at 
any  rate  different  in  more  important  respects, 
and  this  partly  from  deference  to  him,  partly; 
from  distrust  of  myself.  > 
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■The  ETth  aud'sixlh  prose  volumes  are  "Polltl. 
cal  Essays,"  the  fifth  opening  with  "The  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,"  the  sixth  with  the  superb 
address  "Democracy. 'i^ra44ncliidlng  the  noble 
"Harvard  Anniversary"  with  Its  warnings  "from 
the  reefs  and  shallows  of  popular  doctrine." 

A  work,  long  hoped  for  by  the  reading 
public,  long  Intended  by  the  life-long  friend  of 
our  great  romancist  was  a  "Life  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne."  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  Writing 
it  was  to  have  been  the  pleasant  occupation  of 
these  later  years  that  have  "been  so  much 
clouded  by  suffering.  Only  in  imagination  now 
can  we  have  even  an  idea  of  the  joy  such  a  book 
would  have  been.  It  is  an  irremediable  priva- 
tion that  our  literature  sustains  In  this  hope 
unfulfilled  T 

'  Its  grief  for  us  will  always  lie  across  the  bright 
memories  of  the  associated  lives  of  these  two 
friends.  So  much  we  should  have  found  of 
revealment  and  Inspiration  and  delight  in  this 
book  that  might  have  been. 

To  turn  from  his  work— and  what  a  rich  and 
abundant  and  enduring  work  it  is!— to  the  per- 
sonality of  Mr.  Lowell,  this  opens  the  door 
to  rich  associations  that  are  already 
sacred  memories.  In  his  home  he  was 
a  devoted  husband,  father,  friend,  host, 
and  the  elms  that  were  his  "lifelong  leafy 
friends,"  welcomed  him  back  from  the 
absences  in  foreign  lands  which  were  after  all 
very  short  seasons  In  -  the  life  of  more  than 
three  score  and  ten  years'  that  Elmwood  was 
his  home.  The  intense  happiness  of  his  first 
Italian  days  long  ago,  with  his  young  wife,  the 
scholarly  and  satisfying  stay  at  Madrid,  the  dig- 
nified and  gracious  years  that  he  represented  his 
country  at  the  court  of  St.  James  and  subsequent 
visits  in  England,  all  these  counted  up  but  a 
fraction  of  a  long  life  in  the  home  of  his  birth. 
The  sonnet  headed  with  an  Italian  quotation, - 
referring  to  something  he  had  once  said  and 
had  been  criticised  for -(he  had  spoken  of  Amer- 
ica as  "the  land  of  broken  promises")  shows  the 
intensity  and  tenacity  of  his  patriotism  in  his 
later  days: 

If  I  let  fall  *  word  of  bitter  mirth. 
When  publio  shames  more   shameful  pardon 

won. 
Some  have  misjudged  me.  and  my  service  done, 
If  small,  yet  faithful,  deemed  of  little  worth : 
Through  veins  that  drew  their  life  from  West- 
ern earth 
Two  hundred  years  and  more  my  blood  hath 

run 
In  no  polluted  course  from  sire  to  son. 
And  thus  was  I  predestined  ere  my  birth 
To  love  the  soil  wherewith  my  fibres  own 
Instinctive  sympathies :  yet  love  it  bo 
As  honor  would,  nor  lightly  to  dethrone 
Judgment,  the  stamp  of  manhood  nor  forego 
The  son's  right  to  a  mother  dearer  grown 
With  growing  knowledge  and  more  chaste  than 
snow. 

The  splendor  of  the  Commemoration  Ode  pre- 
cluded Mr.  Lowell  from  much  later  writing  of 
patriotic  poetry;  but  the  height  and  fervor  of 
his  patriotism  need  no  apology  from  those  who 
understand  the  dignity  and  firmness  with 
which  he  held  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
our  country  and  the  mother  isle  at  a  time  of 
extraordinary  difficutly,  when  In  hands  less 
skilful  they  would  certainly  have  been  strained 
and  only  the  gods  know  whether  or  not  they, 
would  have  been  snapped. 

The  story  is  ended,  the  last  poem  is  written, 
the  last  strong  word  for  fineness  and  right  and 
truth  is  spoken  and  the  grave  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  will  presently  be  another  place  for  pil- 
grimage from  far  states  and  lands  to  Mount 
Auburn.  There  the  nearest  whom  he  has  left 
behind  will  follow  him  to  the  place  beside  the 
graves  of  those  who  have  gone :  " 

'T  were  indiscreet 
To  vex  the  shy  and  sacred  grief 
With,  harsh  obtrusions  of  relief 

Yet.  Verse,  with  noiseless  feet, 
Go  whisper:    "This  death  bath  far  choicer  ends 
Than  slowly  to  impearl  in  hearts  of  friends; 

These  obsequies  't  is  meet 
Not  to  seclude  in  closets  of  the  heart 
But.  church-like,  with  wide  door-ways  to  im- 
part 

Even  to  the  heedless  street." 


Dr.  Hale  on  Lowell. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  writes  in  the 
Boston  Commonwealth,  published  today, 
the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  «£ 
Mr.  Lowell: 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  be  heard 
with  sadness  among  all  people  who 
use  the  language  which  he  used  so 
well.  It  wili  he  heard  with  sadness, 
also,  among  the  leaders  of  Spain,  where 
his  lifo  was  so  honorable  to  himself,  and 
where  he  renewed  tne  Warm  relations 
which  have  united  Spain  and  the  United 
states.  He  was  gi  f ted  with  that  greatest 
of  gifts,  the  art  of  making  friends;  and 
in  every  circle  which  has  known  him 
there  are  pathetic  remembrances  of  the 
friendships  which  he  bad  formed  and 
steadiness  with  which  he  maintained 
them.  , 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  Illustrations  of 
the  readiness  with  which  America  sub- 
mits her  diplomatic  business  to  men  of 
conscience  and  character,  without  ask- 
ing from  them  what  is  calleda  diplomatic 
education,  tbat  Mr.  Lowell,  in  the  mis- 
sions to  Spain  and  to  England,  dis- 
charged so  admirably  the  duties  which 
w^re  entrusted  to  him.  If  anybody  sup- 
poses that  here  was  a  mere  man  of  let- 
ters, ignorant  of  the  ways  ot  action  of 
men  of  affairs,  Mr.  Lowell's  despatches 
undeceived  them.  He. was  appointed,  as 
I  suppose,  to  England,  simply  because 
h;>  was  the  most  capable  diplomatist 
■whom  we  had  abroad. 

He  felt  the  personal  losses  which  are 
the  severest  penalty  of  advancing  life. 
ihe  last  time  I  met  him,  I  congratulated 
him  that  he  was  at  Elmwood.  and  he 
said,  with  his  tender  smile,  "Yes,  it  is 
good  to  be  there,  but  the  house  is  fnll  of 
ghosts."  And  so  indeed  it  was.  But  he 
could  not  he  morose;  ho  would  not 
oppress  his  friends  with  the  story  of  any 
of  his  own  resrets;  and  the  fast  and' 
earnest  memories  which  we  have  of  him 
are  of  his  cordiality,  affection,  and  tender 
sympathy. 


472.  Who  was  it  that  wrote  the  line, 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  heart? 

Alice. 

An3.  James  Bussell  Lowell  The  line 
will  be  found  in  Sonnet  XXV.,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  poet  that  we  quite 
it  In  full:. 

I   griovo   not  that  ripe  Knowledge  takes 

away 
The  charm  that  Nature  to  my  childhood 

wore. 
For,  with  that  iniicrht  cometh,  day  by  day, 
A  greater  bliss  than  wonder  was  before. 
The  real  doth  not  clip  the  poet's  wings,— 
To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed's  plain  heart 
Reveals  some  clew  to  spiritual  things. 
And  stumbling  guess  becomes  firm-footed 

art: 
Flowers  are  not  flowers  unto  the  poet's  eyes, 
Their    beauty  thrills   him   by   an  inward ' 

sonso;  -i 

He  kti<>%\3  that  outward  seominga  are  but 

lies,    ;  A 

Or,  at    rh«    most,  but    earthly  shadows,' 

wheii.'e  .  .»" 

]  The  soul  that  looks  within  for  truth  rasj 

■       giu'sa  f        .     -'■•.-  -  .  -. 

I mjauweaefcoo.  oj,  somAjrojtdroi»fcieftve 


MB.   loweu/s  rr/ACE  mr  uttera- 

TCBE.  . 

It  is  not  easy  and  perhaps  it  Is  not  decorous 
or  fit  to  attempt  to  determine  the  permanent 
place  in  literature  of  a  great  writer  who  has' 
but  just  joined  the  silent  majority.  The  sense 
of  loss  is  keen;  recollection  of  a  winning 
personality  blends  with  appreciation  of  liter- 
ary excellence,  and  the  Impressive  figure  Is 
still  too  near  to  be  seen  in  a  proper  perspec- 
tive.   But  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lowell  he  was. 


60  versatile,  bits  writings  were  so  varied  and 
he  achieved  fame  In  so  many  different  fields 
of  literary  effort  that  it  Is  natural  to  con- 
jecture as  to  which  of  his  writings  will  sur- 
vive the  longest  Will  it  be  as  critic,  as 
satirist  or  as  i>oet  that  ultimately 
he  will  be  remembered?  His  writ- 
ings  in  the  department  of  criticism 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  bis  prose. 
They  are  rich  in  scholarship,  keen  and  dis- 
criminating, delightful  in  style,  and  exhibit 
Mr.  Lowell's  qualities,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  imagination,  In  their  freshest  and 
most  virile  expression.  But  criticism,  how- 
ever brilliant  and  just,  rarely  becomes  litera- 
ture, and  it  may  easily  happen  that  thirty  or 
fifty  years  from  now  Mr.  Lowell's  critical 
essays,  while  they  will  not  have  been  forgot- 
ten, will  be  read  as  little  as  are  those  of  Haz- 
litt  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  probably  by  the  Biglow  Paper?  tfiat 
Mr.  Lowell  is  most  widely  known  among 
readers  to-day.  Satire  has  rarely  bean 
used  with  as  telling  effect  in  modem 
verse  as  in  those  remarkable  produe- 
tions,  which,  seizing  upon  the  Yankee 
dialect  with  an  absolute  mastery  of 
its  possibilities,  voiced  at  once  the  New 
England  conscience  and  hnmor  in  their  rela- 
tion to  great  crises  in  the  national  history. 
But  if  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Biglow  Papers 
>A  ere  more  read  twenty  years  ago  than  now, 
and  safe  to  predict  that  they  will  be  less  rend 
twenty  years  hence  than  to-day;  and  this 
simply  because  for  the  full  appreciation  of 
their  allusions  one  must  have  lived  either  in 
the  times  about  which  they  were  written  or 
not  long  after  them.  The  more  remote  be- 
come the  issues  which  wpre  caught  up  in 
these  vigorous  and  telling  lines  the  less  defi- 
uite  the  iniv-ression  made  by  the  lines  them- 
selves. 

It  is  in  our  judgment  as  a  poet,  and  by  two 
or  three  poems  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Lowell 
will  take  his  highest  rank  in  the  estimation 
of  posterity.  There  are  not  a  few  who  wnld 
accord  him  the  foremost  place  In  the  list  of 
American  poets,  and  the  most  conservative 
must  admit  that  the  first  three  or  four  names 
among  American  poets  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  Including  Mr.  Lowell's  among  them. 
No  poet  of  his  generation,  on  either  side  of 
the  sea,  has  given  us  a  more  memorable  pro- 
duction of  its  kind  than  Mr.  Lowell's  Com- 
memoration Ode.  He  had  a  noble  theme  and 
he  treated  it  nobly.  That  poem  is  the  finest 
;.iid  strongest  utterance  of  American  verse  to 
tht.  present  time.  And  where  shall  we  find 
duj  thing  more  delicate  in  its  beauty  of  form 
and  thought,  or  finer  in  Its  spiritual  snggest- 
iveness,  than  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal?  " 
If  Mr.  Lowell  had  written  nothing  but 
these,  his  place  In  literature  would  have 
L>een    secure,  and    it    is    these,  we    think, 

hat  %vill  be  longest  remembered  among  bis 
writings. 


DR.     HALE    ON     LOWELL'S     COLLEGE 
DAYS. 

CTrora  th*  Canst'onwaaltlr today.) 
The  youdg  men* who  were  around  Mr. 
Lowell  in  his  college  days'* knew,  fifty  years 
ago,  that  he  vat  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  time,  as  well  as  they  know  now 
that  ho  has  achieved  that  promise.  The 
member*  of  his  own  class  with  perfect  unan- 
imity appointed  him  their   class  poet,  and 
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this  was  not  before  he  had  written  and  pub. 
lished  poems  the  sweetness  and  tenderness 
of  which  are  still  remembered.    There  is.  In- 
deed, a  touching  aaecdote,  perfectly  authen- 
ticated,   of    the    half     plaintive     way    in 
which  dear  Dr.  lowell,  his  revered  father, 
seid   to  a  friend  that  James  had  promised 
him  tbet  he  would  give  up  writing  poetry 
aaii  would  take  to  study.    Thore  is  hardly 
a  father  in  the  world  who  would  not  feel 
gratified  if  his  sra  at  the  university  made 
such  a  promise,    lot  as  one  recalls  the  story 
now,  it    is    simply  to    be    thankful  that  Dr. 
Lowell  misapprehended  the  precision  of  the 
promise,  or  that  the  poet  found  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  make  good  his  words.    The 
instinct  of  the  poet  was  in  him,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  trampled  out  by  any  firm  resolution 
of  the  student. 

The  University  did  not,  Indeed,  show  »t« 
foresight  In  its  handling  of  cne  who/  fifty 
vears  after,  it  was  proud  to  maie"  i*s  orator. 
The  tradition  wal  that  the  Gaverimene  w.-is 
very  unwilling  to  jroceed  to  tie  harshest 
measures,  but,  at  the  very  last,  on  the  central 
point  of  pressing  his  jftendance  at  chapel— 
where  ho  almost  alvays  found  himself  too 
late  for  entrance — he  Tas  suspended  from  t  j  j 
colle"",  and  was  not  able  himself  to 
read  the  poem  Aihich  he  had  pre- 
pared for  Class  Day  "Well-authenticated 
tradition  says  that  he  witnessed  the 
ceremonv  of  the  dame  around  the  tree 
through  the  chinks  of  a  covered  wagon  in 
which  he  had  ridden  from  Concord,  which; 
was  his  place  of  exili.  His  loyalty  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  however,  afterward  showed 
that  bo  took  no  offence  for  any  harshnoss  o 
her  treatment.  An^  as  professor,  and  aa 
orator  on  the  great  day  of  her  quarter-mi  Hen. 
nium,  he  repaid  to  ier.  a  hundred-fold  all 
that  he  had  received  from  her.  And  in  all 
that  he  has  done  for  literature  and  education 
in  America,  he  has  shopn  himself  not  un- 
worthy of  her  best  tradition*.    *    *    * 

He  felt  the  personal  fcosies  which  are  the 
severest  penalty  of  advaripiig  life-  The  la  it 
time-  I  met  him  I  congrarhated  him  that  no 
■was  at  Elmwood,  and  he  aid,  with  his  ten- 
dor  smile,  "Tee,  it  is  gool  to  bo  there,  but 
the  house  is  fall  of  ghosts."  And  so  indeed 
It  was  But  he  could  noi  be  morose;  bo 
would  not  oppress  his  friems  with  the  story 
of  any  of  his  own  regret j  ;jand  the  last  and 
earliest  memories  which  wahave  of  him  are 
of  his  cordiality,  affection  aid  tender  sympa- 
thy. EoiraKD  E.  Hale.    , 


THE  QUEEN'S  SYMPATHY: 

Oueen  Victoria  Sends  a  Message 
of  Condolence. 


Many  Olbcr  Tributes  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Lowell. 


Funeral  Arrangements  and  Words 
from  Eminent  Men. 


'llio  Icilowinir  message  from  Lord  Salisbury 
was  received  at  the  Blato  Pepurtmeut  in  Wash- 
ington Thursday,  and  was  forwarded  to  <  «m- 
bii'lee  by  Actine  Secretary  Wharton: 


1 1  a  Qneeu  desires  to  express  her  sorrow  ana 
resrei  at  the  news  which  has  just  reached  this 
country  of  Mr.  Lowell's  death.      BAUSBUKV." 

Ac  Hue  Secretary  Wharton  said  In  reply  to  jsP* 
Ju  ian'a  telegram,  as  follows;    "Tae  Presldea 
i*ii    i  -  me  to  acknowledge  the  recelotvtn'roufftr 
yon  (  i   the  telegram  from  the  Marquis  of  Balis* 
y  conveying  the  Queen's  condolence  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  to  convey  an  expres- 
[    i iic    President's  appreciation   of    Her 
■  'a  sympathetic  massage." 
Tho  death  of  Mr.  Lowell  brings  words  of  con- 
dolence and  of  tribute  to  his   memory  from  all 
lands  nnd  ihe  most  eminent  people. 

Mr,  Walter  Besaot,  the  well-known  writer  and 
coTlisi  nnd  first  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Authors,  has  sent  a  telegram  from  Dartmoor  to 

a  news  scency  in  London,  In  which,  referring 
to  tho  death  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  ho 
says:  "The  English  Authors'  Society  sands  Its 
deepest  regrets  and  sympathy  with  Americans 
on  u  "  death  of  that  great  writer,  its  friend 
James  .1.      jll  Lowell." 

Bret  Harts  has  written  concerning  the  death 
of  James  Eusssll  Lowell:  "To  my  pride,  as  an 
American,  in  the  frank  admiration  and  living 
appreciation  shown  of  Lowell's  lntelleot  and 
character  personally  here  I  have  to  add  my 
own  expression  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  mod  fastidious  and  cultivated  professors  la 
my  calling,  ana  one  of  its  gentlest  ret  manliest 
crltios." 

John  Q.  Whlttlsr  said,  when  informed  of  Mr. 
Lov-?il's     death:       "I    knew     Lowell     when ' 
he     was     a    young     man     Jnst    eat   of    col- 
leen   and     reading    law.     He    was    a    won- ! 
derful     fellow     tben.     brilliant     and     witty.  { 
We    expected  greater  things     from     Lowell  i 
than  from    any  of  the  rest  of  us.  and  I  think 
he    did     some     things     that     wore     better.  ' 
His     poetry     was     very     superior,      perhaps 
belter  tuan  his  prose,  if  any  comparison  could 
be  made.      His  'Bielow  Papers'  was  a  great 
work.    It  did  much  for  the  abolition  eaase;  per- 
hapi  did  as  much  to  free  the  slave  almost  as 
Grant's  guns.     It  aroused  the  whole  country." 

Mr.  Howells  said:  "Mr.  Lowell  was 
too  near  and  too  dear  to  me  to  say  any- 
thing upon  the  subject  at  present  He  was  one 
of  my  earliest  and  one  of  my  best  frienda 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  when  I 
began  to  write,  and  he  encouraged  my  early 
attempts.  I  really  could  not  say  anything 
about  him  now.  Probably  I  shall  write  an 
article  upon  him  myself,  and  prefer  that  what 
I  havo  to  say  should  be  given  in  my  own 
words." 

Mr.  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun,  writes:  "  I  first 
knew  Mr.  Lowell  when  be  and  I  were  Harvard 
sophomores.  He  used  to  come  to  chapel  syery 
Sunday  with  Story,  now  the  sculptor.. and  tbey 
both  attracted  unusual  attention  because 
Lowoll  wore  a  broad  turned-down  collar  and 
Story  a  very  wide-brimmed  hat.  Lowell's 
connection  with  Harvard  College  was 
maintained  until  Mr.  Hayes  started 
him  upon  that  career  of  dip- 
lomacy in  which  he  gained  tho  opportunity 
of  perhaps  his  greatest  distinction,  by 
appointing  Mm  Minister'  to  SfslB.  Went 
Maarld  he  was  transferred  to  SMtaad,  and 
there  bis  elegant  cultivation  and  fine  critical 
faculty ,  evinced  in  after-dinner  speeches  and 
occasional  addresses,  found  a  congenial 
audience  and  high  and  just  appreciation. 
These  addresfbs  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
finished,  well  balanced  and  satisfactory  ot  his 
yterary  labors.  They  deserved,  as  they  re* . 
-"■red,  unqualified  admiration,  and  he  re- 
toibad  to  Boston  surrounded  with  a  popu- 
larity and  a  renown  which  relieved.  If  it 
did  not  obliterate,  the  relation  be  was  as- 
suming to  the  Presidential  fraud  of  187C 
Durirg  the  civil  war  he  was  an  earnest 
patriot,  and  he  wrote  his  elaborate  and 
laborious  ode  on  the  murder  ot  Lincoln 
after  its  close    Bat  an  admixture,  ot  Pharisaic 


moral  sentiment  was  too  strong  to  leave  his 
Judgment  ol  public  question*  comprebemira. 
In  a  word,  he  was  finally  a  Mugwump,  and  an 
an tagonist  of  American  democracy." 
•  Dr.  Georga  B.  Lorlng  laid  on  Thursday  in 
Salem;  James  Russell  Lowell  was  a  class- 
mate of  mine  and  an  Intimate  friend  for  many 
years  during  and  after  our  college  coarse. 
The  intercourse  we  bad  with  each 
otber  extended  from  1834,  wben  we 
entered  college,  to.  1857.  Onr  correspond;1. 
ence  was  constant;  and  we  Interchanged,' 
Tisits  frequently  daring  that  period  1  have' 
now  lying  on  my  table  "A  Tear's  Life."  the  first 
Dook  of  poems  he  published,  in  1841,  and 
I  remember  well  bis  reading  these  poems  to 
me  in  manuscript  during  his  Tisits  to  my 
father's  bouse  The  letters  he  wrote  daring 
that  period  are  fall  of  wit,  humor,  satire  and 
that  fresh,  boyish  spirit  which  charmed  his 
associates  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
nis  "Fablo  for  Critics"  and  "Bhrlow 
Papers,"  from  Which  be  secured  his 
highest  fame.  It  was  as  toe  author  of 
the  latter,  as  the  professor  told  him 
that  the  degreo  was  conferred  upon  him  at  Ox- 
ford. This  spirit  ran  through  all  his  brilliant 
youth  and  lies  at  the  foundation  oj 
bis  rioer  greatness.  I  hare  a  hundred  of 
these  letters,  which  should  be  published,  not 
only  as  specimens  of  a  boy's  literary  capacity, 
but  as  illustrations  of  that  power  which  Is  in 
after  life  developed  Into  genius.  It  hag  Deen 
given  to  few  men  to  enjoy  such  friendship  and 
association. 

Lowell  wes  not  only  bright  and  keen  In  hi' 
mental  processes,  but  he  always  impressed  hi.' 
associates     and     the     world     with    his    pur' 
integrity.       He      knew      no       such       thin] 
as      equivocation.       At        times         he      at 
pcareci    a    little    sharp,    but  he  was  alwaj 
true  and  always  encouraged  exact  truth  in  1» 
companions.    His  vitality  was  unbounded.     I) 
was  a  sportsman,  and  I  have  now  the  fowlis 
piece-     he    gavo    me    when    ho    retired    frof 
the     hunter's     field.     He     was     untiring     t 
his    pursuit    of     letters.       While      we     we- 
E'o       college      he      spent      most      'a      lit 
liroo  with  Chaucer  ar>d  the  old  EngliJhr'd.ran-..- 
lists.    ^  Secretnrt  of  trie  BtutfTaddimFCiulP 
his  work  wan  inimitable,  and  the  record  hook  I 
will     be     found    well   filed   with    his    bright ; 
and     tolling    little     poems     on     the    events 
and  Fellows  of  the  soolety.    That  he  was  care- 
less of  his  college  studies  his  rustication  at  the 
rioso  of  the  Senior  year,  when  he  formed  his  in- 
timacy     with      Emerson      and      lived     with 
Barzillai     Frost     at     Concord,     will    testily. 
Tito       tone       and       spirit    ,and       cheerful 
audacity   and   keenness  of   his  mind  are  best 
illustrated   in  bis  "Fable  for  Critics."  which 
has   had   no   equal  in  wit  and  caustic  review 
except  the   ''English   Bards  and   Scotch   Re- 
viewers." 

Of  Mr.  Lowell's  maturer  life  the  world  Is  In 
full  possession.  His  achievements  as  a  poet,  an 
essayist,  a  diplomatist,  are  known  of  all 
men.  The  people  of  the  United  States  always 
lelt  that  while  Lowell  represented  them  abroad  | 
their  intellectual  power,  their  honor  and  their 
highest  tone  were  well  represented.  In  Soaln 
and  in  England  his  touch  was  always  with  the 
greatest  and  best  While  he  was  always 
guided  at  borne  and  abroad  by  the 
highest  loyalty  and  patriotism,  bis  mind 
exercised  a  scholar's  Independence  in  examin- 
ing and  analysing  the  questions  of  the 
day  which  were  brought  to  his  notice.  I 
knew  him  as  a  strong  abolitionist  and 
an  ardent  temperance  man  under  the 
sweetest  domestic  influence  that  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  man.  a  decided  Whig  in  the  life- 
time of  that  dignified  old  party.  a 
Republican  of  most  decided  turn 
during  the  days  of  Lincoln  and  the  war,  a 
Democrat,  as  the  times  demanded,  a  brave, 
outspoken  man  through  it  all,  a  jot 
to  his  friends  and  an  honor  to1 
his        country.  That        in        all        this; 
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career  we  differed  is  not  surprising— but  wo 
never  divided  In  all  those  sentiments  which 
bind  men  together  and  which  constitute  the 
true  friendship  of  life.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  dis- 
cuss bis  literary  greatness,  bat  It  has  becu  bettor 
done  by  others,  and  I  only  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  fine  character  as  boy  and 
man  to  bis  fellow  citizens. 

Tke  Faaernl. 

The  pall  bearers  at  the  funeral  of  Hon.  James 
Russell  Lowell  at  Appleton  Chapel  tbts  noon 
will  be  Messrs.  Charles  F.  Choate.  Jobn  Holmes, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  W,  D.  Howells,  Chris- 
topher P.  Cranob,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  John 
Bartlett  and  Professor  Child.  Music  will  be 
famished  by  the  Temple  Male  Quartette. 

English  Tribatca  !•  .Tlr.   f.awell. 

London.  Aug.  13,  The  Times  says:  "  The 
death  of  Mr.  Lowell  is  probably  more  keenly 
and  widely  felt  in  England  than  would  bo 
that  of  aay  other  American,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
man  not  a  fellow  countryman.  With  his  death 
there  passes  Into  history  a  really  remarkable 
mind,  whose  reputation  will  grow  with  time. 
Corrupt  potitieiaus  hated  him,  but  he  goes  to 
the  grave  mourned  by  all  that  is  best  in  Amer- 
ica and  amid  the  heartfelt. regard  and  admira- 
tion of  England." 

The  Standard  says:  "  America  may  claim  the 
distinction  of  his  birth,  but  bis  fame  belongs  to 
the  wider  aepubllo  speaking  the  English 
tongue." 

The  Daily  News  says:  "  Mr.  Lowell  will  be 
lamented  In  England  not  less  than  in  America. 
He  was  ever  a  tighter  and  always  on  the  side  of 
truth,  honesty,  justice,  freedom,  mercy  and 
peace." 

All  the  otber  London  morning  newspapers 
contain  similar  comments  and  long  obituary 
no'  ices. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving,  the  well-known  actor,  in  a 
letter  received  to-day  in  tbls-city.  says  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Lowell's  death:  "1.  in  common 
with  all  Englishmen,  lament  the  loss  of  ono  we 
so  loved  and  honored." 

All  the  afternoon  parsers  ot  this  city  and  the 
papers  published  in  the  Provinces  hare  long 
and  loving  articles  on  Mr.  Lowell. 

Mr.  Edmund  William  Oosse.  who  in  1884-85 
delivered  the  ':  Lowell  Lectnres"  In  several 
eH'  «aJ.  the  United  States,  has  a  long  article 
In  fhe  St.  James  Gazette,  in  which  he 
sneaks  lovingly  and  reverently  pf  bis  dead 
friend,  In  concluding  his  article  Mr, 
Oosse  says |  "It  to  too  soon  fo  attempt 
a  final  estimate  of  his  place  In  history,  Wt 
thing  to-day  of  his  stainless  record,  his 
lofty  intelligence  and  his  life-long  deyotion  to 
letters,  America  mourns  him  as  one  of  her  fore- 
most citizens.  We,  to  whom  America  lent  htm, 
for  a  time,  may  stand  by  her  side  and  reverently 
partake  of  her  sorrow," 

Many  telegrams  from  Englishmen  prominent 
1q  literary,  dramatic-  and  other  walks  of  life 
are  "being  received  in  this  city  expressing  sor- 
row, and  deep  regret  at  the  death  ot  Mr. 
Lowell  Among  the  telegrams  received  this 
morning  was  one  from  Baron  Tennyson.  The 
aged  English  poet  was  a  oloso  friend  of  Mr, 
Lowell,  and  the  latter's  death  has  affected 
bim  deeply.  Lord  Tennyson's  message  says; 
"England  and  America  will  mourn  Mr.  Low- 
ell's death.  They  loved  him  and  he  loved  them. 
Pray  express  for  myself  and  mine  oar  slncerest 
sjmpathy  with  Mr.  Lowell's  family." 

FURTHER  TRIBUTES'  TO  ^.OW £1,1.7  ~ 

London,  Aug.  14.— In  response  to  a  request 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  wrote  last  night  for  the 
New  York  Herald's  European  edition  the  fol 
lowing  tribute  to  Mr.  Lowell: 

Since  you  invite  it,  1  too  will  venture  to  lay 
this  small  laurel  wreath  on  the  bier  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.  1  taste  my  private  share  in  the 
public  grief  for  his  loss,  both  as  a  humble  citi- 
zen of  that  republic  of  letters  of  which  he  was 
the  glory,  and  also  as   an  outside  friend. 


Knew  him  as  a  man,  and  in  knowing  him  los 
no  jot  of  my  admiration  and  affection  for  lam 
as  an  author,  which  does  not  often  happen. 
After  Longfellow,  Poe  and  Walt  Whitman.  I 
should  rauk  him  the  best  of  your  American 
poets.  But  he  wa<i  even  greater  as  a  critic  and 
supreme  judge  of  literature  than  as  the  writer 
of  that  magnificent  commemoration  ode  and 
the  inimitable  "Biglow  Papers."  If  is  much 
when  all  the  world  must  say  that  the  least  of 
the  many  distinctions  of  this  sweet  andsubtle- 
natured  man  of  letters  was,  that  he  held  with 
a  noble  usefulness  and  perfect  loyalty  to 
"both  Englauds,"  so  great  a  post  as  that  of 
Minister  from  the  United  States  to  Greaf 
Britain.  _  _ _^__  Bpwix  Arnold. 

Tbe  ""small  laurel  wreath"  which  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  ventures  to  lay  "on  tbe  brer  of 
"J  amis  Russell  Lowell"  is  a  curious  one. 
Sir  Edwin  modestly  speaks  of  himself  as  "a 
"h amble  citizen  of  that  republic  of  letters 
"of  which  he  was  the  glory."  But  it  is  a  pale 
sort  of  glory  which  comes  "after  Longfel- 
"low,  Poe  and  Whitman,"  especially  the 
two  latter.  It  is  of  Lowell  as  a  poet,  of 
course,  that  Sir  Edwin  is  speaking  when  he 
uses  this  comparison ;  but  while  Lowell's 
place  in  poetry  is  perhaps  not  so  supreme  as 
his  place  in  criticism,  it  is  certainly  not  a  good 
judgment  which  compares  him  to  his  -  dis- 
advantage with  the  author  of  "The\  Haven" 
'  and  the  author  of  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  LoxomxloVs  rela- 
tive place  among  our  great  singers.  The 
tributes  which  Lowell's  death  have  called 
forth  in  England  and  iu  America  are  grateful 
to  liu  countrymen ;  but  they  will  feel  that 
Tennyson's  simple  words  strike  a  truer  note 
than  the   labored    and    pretentious, dictum  of 


"HE  SLEEPS  WEELf 


James  Russell   Lowell  Laid-  to 
Rest  in  Mt.  Auburn 


James  Russell  Lowell  now  sleeps  in  Mt 
Auburn  Cemetery,  almost  by  the  side  of  his 
lriend  and  fellow  poet.  Longfellow.  Hither 
the  body  was  borne  yesterday  at  noon  after  a 
simple  service  in  Appleton  Chanel.  The  spot 
is  a  romantic  one,  io  a  little  valley,  and  the 
grave  is  shaded  by  two  hornbeam  trees.  Tbe 
poet  himself,  it  is  said,  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
laid  to  rest  in  this  particular  nook  of  tbe 
family  lot  in  the  great  city  of  tbe  dead. 

At  Elm  wood,  Mr.  Lowell's  late  home,  the 
morning  hours  were  as  quiet  as  they  were  sad. 
Promptly  at  11 :30  o'clock  the  casket,  with  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  was  placed  in  the  hearse  by 
Mr.  Wyeth,  tbe  undertaker,  and  bis  assistants. 
It  was  covered  with  black  ^broadcloth,  and 
was  without  ornament,  save  a  silver  plate 
bearing  this  inscription: 

Died  Ang.  12, 1891, 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 

a  pea  72  years  S  months. 

|  The  honorary  pall-bearers  were  President 
C.  W.  Eliot,  the  Hon.  George  William  Curtis. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  -W.  D  Howells, 
Christopher  P.  Cranch,  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,    Professor     F.   J.   Child.   C.  F. 

,  Choate,  John  Holmes  and  Professor  John  Bart- 

j  lett.  The  mourners  were  in  three  carriages, 
the  first  two  containing  Mr.  And  Mrs.  Edward 
Burnett,  tbe  son-in-law  and  tbe  daughter  of 
the  poet,  with  their  children  and  nurse,  while 
m  the  last  carnage  were  the  sorrowing  do- 
mestics of  the  family,  many  of  whom  had 
been  at  Elm  wood   the  greater  part  of  tbeir 

1  lives.  Tbe  cortege  passed  from  tbe  grounds 
mto  Elmwood  avenue,  through  Brattle  street. 


to  Mmob.  and  thence  through  Garden  street, 
passing  the  historic  Washington  elm  and 
the  Cambridge  Common  and  across  Peabody 
street  through  the  central  gateway  to  Apple- 
ton  Chapel. 

CT  APfLKTON  CHAT  EL. 

Tbeehapei  was  crowded.  Representatives 
ol  all  classes  had  come  here  to  show  their  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  the  rare  genius  which 
had  flowered  "In  this  beautiful  and  blossom, 
ins  Cambridge."  Here  were  fathered,  too. 
men  and  women  famous  In  literature,  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  dimity  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  were  a  little  unusual.  The 
Teryhush  which  characterizes  such  feather- 
ings even  seemed  more  awe-inroiriog. 

At  length  the  funeral  cortege  arrived. 
Bishop-elect  Brooks,  who  was  to  officiate 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  dean 
of  .the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at 
Cambridge,  met  the  mourning  party  at  the 
church  aoor.  and  preceded  them  up  the  broad 
aisle.  Dr.  Lawrence  repeating  the  opening 
words  of  the  burial  service,  "I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life."  The  prayers  were  by 
Dr.  Broots.  There  waa  no  discourse.  Tho 
music  whioh  was  entirely  vocal,  without  or- 
gan accompaniment,  was  under  the  directioL 
ot  A.  w.  Locke,  the  chorister  of  the  Harvar.i 
Chaoel.  It  was  furnished  by  a  male  quartette 
consisting  of  X.  E.  Jobuson.  first  tenor;  G  \\' 
Want,  second  tenor;  G.  H.  Remele,  first  bass 
A.  C  Ryder,  second  bass.  The  selections  ren- 
dered were  the  chant  at  the  opening  of  the 
service— Buck's  "Lord,  Let  Me  Know  Miue 
End  ;"  the  "Beati  Alortni"  of  Mendelsohn,  .!. 
C.  1).  Parker's  "I  Heard  a  Voice  from  Heaven. 
..in  Kalliwoda's  "Libera  Ale. " 

The  decorations  in  the  chapel  were  not  elab- 
orate, At  the  base  of  the  pnlpit  rested  > 
wreath  of  roses,  a  token  from  tne  poet's  sister, 
Mrs.  Putnam.  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  hung  a 
laurel  wreath  close  to  the  coffin.  Other  than 
these  there  weve  no  floral  tokens  ol  love.  Tbe 
funeral  arrangements  were  in  charge  of  Chief 
Usher  Edward  Jackson.  The  otner  ushers 
were  A  Lawrence  Lowell,  George  Gardner, 
Ernest  Jackson.  Francis  L  Coolidge,  Arthi>< 
Lyman  and  Mooroeld  Storey.  The  relative- 
and  family  of  the  deceased,  the  pall  bearer- 
aud  members  of  the  Loyal  Legion  ana  Har- 
vard Corporation  occupied  a  dozen  reserve! 
pews  across  the  church  directly  in  fronr  of  tb 
pulpit. 

MANY  PKOXUTEXT  SAilES. 

In  the  chapel  among  the  prominent  people 
were  the  following:  Charles  Theodore  Rasscil. 
the  Governor's  father;  Justin  Winsor.librarj..., 
ot  Harvard  College;  H.  O.  Houghtou.  jr.,  W.b. 
Clymer,  George  Putnam,  the  Rev.  Ot,  Alexan- 
der of  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Edward  (i.  1'orter 
of  LexingtOD.  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand  of  Water- 
town.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
State  Librarian  Tilllnghast,  Frank  B.Sanborn, 
Mayor  Alger  of  Cambridge.  President 
Wheeler  of  the  Cambridge  Common  Council, 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  Newton  G,  Martin, 
Joseph  G.  Thorpe,  jr.,  Richard  H.  Daca.  Pro- 
lessor  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  George  William 
Curtis,  W.  A.  Vaughn,  the  Rey.  Dr.  J.  I.  T. 
Coolidge,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody.  Charles 
P.  Putnam.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Wolcott,  J.  J.  Put- 
nam, W.  C.  Lane  and  Frank  Carney  of  the 
Harvard  College  Library.  Professor  George 
Mendall  Taylor.  John  A.  Glidden 
of  Dover.  N.  H.;  George  P.  Davis 
of  Boston.  Robert  H.  foppan  of 
Cambridge,  Mrs.  J.  '£.  Fields,  the  Rev.  Wilson 
Waters  of  St  Anne's  Church,  Lowell;  ex- 
Mayor  Green  of  Boston,  J.  J.  Myers.  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Lowell  of  Brookline,  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  William  Llovd  Garrison.  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Houghton,  jr.,  Mrs.  Acassiz  and  sister.  Mioses 
Howe  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  William  Blake.  Mrs 
Burt  Dexter.  Arthur  Dexter,  Mrs.  Nelsou 
Make  of  Arlington,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Shapleigh  of 
Brookline,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Goold  of  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Henry  Whitman  of  ..Beverly  Farms, 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  William  AsDinwall  of 
Brooklmo,  A.  W.  Blake  of  Brookline,  A.  S. 
Parsons  of  Cambridge.  Professor  Ware  ol  Co- 
lumbia College,- Professor  Francke.  Nanake 
Kozafci  and  k.  Fukusbima.  Japanese  students 
of  Harvard :  frofesaor  Conn  of  Harvard,  Gen- 
eral  A.  P.  Martin,  William  Keudall.  Captain 
■James  A.  Fox.the  Kev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam James.ProfessorT.A.Dwver  of  Richmond 
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University,  rroiessor  H.  W.  Williams.  Gooige 
T.  Coverley.  William  B.  de  las  Casas,  Professor 
Ware.  Columbia  College,  New  York:  Richard 
Watson  Gilder.  George  Abbott  James,  tnc 
Rev.  T.  P.  Praddeu.  D.D..  Chicago;  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Cunningham,  the  Hon.  Godfrey 
Morse,  Postmaster  Gormley  of  Cambridge  and 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Emerson,  daughter  of  tbe  poet 
Emerson. 

A  delegation  was  also  present  from  the  Loyal 
Legion,  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  was  a  member, 
as  follows:  General  John  L.  Otis.  Colonel 
Stephen  M.  Crosby,  General  Francis  AW  .alker. 
Colonel  Augustus  P.  Martin.  Colonel  Charles 
R  Codman.  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson.  the  lion 
Frederick  W.  Lincoln.  Colonel  H«nry  <tone. 
William  Emlirott,  jr..  Colonel  Heary  l.ee. 
Major  Russll  Sturgis.  Cao'ain  :\.<t!:.  rj  Apple- 
too.  General  Edward  W,  Hmcks,  Colonel 
Arnold  A.  Rand  and  Cantata  Hiram  .S  Shnrt- 
leil. 

IS    THE  CEMETERT. 

While  the  bedy  was  being  moved  to  Mt 
Aubnrn  Cemetery,  tho  bolls  of  Cambridge 
rane  out  laments,  and  many  flags  floated  .it 
half  mast,  by  order  of  Mayor  .Alger,  in  tbo 
cemetery  tljere  was  a  considerable  cumber  of 
people,  but  only  the  moume's  were  allowed 
at  the  grave.  Dr.  Brooks  made  the  last  prayr.r, 
and  the  sad  rites  w«r-£  over.  Although  Mr. 
Lowell  was  a  Unitarian,  it  was  bis  wish  that 
the  fnuoral  service  should  be  that  of  tbe  Epi-.- 
copaiiaufburch. 


•.  MARrov.  Aug.  14.— Mr  R.W.  Gilder  ot  the 

Century  said,  in  speaking  of  tbe  death  of 
James  Kiissell  Lowell.  th:it  aside  from  grief  at 
theloss  ol  a  mend,  he  felt  that  the  country 
puifeted  greatiy  at  what  was  really  an  un- 
timely death,  lor  until  this  last  illness  Mr. 
Lowell's  youtlifnlness  of  spirit  and  apparent 
vitality  gave  promise  of  years  of  intellectual 
productiveness.  "Mr.  Lowell,"  added  Mr. 
Gilder,  "was  not  only  a  great  poel 
and  a  great  scholar,  but  *  ;rreat  1  citi- 
zen. I  regard  him  also  as  one  of  tbe 
most  able  and  effective  politicians  that  this 
country  has  ever  produced,  using  the  word  in 
its  true  and  undegraded  sense.  Not  only  by 
his  example  and  the  inspiration  of  his  career 
did  he  foster  American  literature,  but  also  by 
his  quickness  to  recognize  talent  and  a  purs 
intention  in  others,  especially  in  his  juniors- 
He  was  an  inspirer  also  of  American  parrriot- 
ism,  a  fearless  critic  of  onr  country's  short- 
comings, but  a  firm  and  prophetic  believer  in 
its  high  destiny.  We  shall  have  other  gTeas 
poets  and  patriots,  but  never  another  LowelL" 
aewYork.  Aug.  14,-Mr.  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard  fills  the  greater  part  of  a  column  in 
tbe  Mail  and  Express  this  afternoon  with  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Lowell.  In  part  it  cays:  -He 
was  thoroughly  literate,  a  master  ol  his  own 
language,  and  a  scholar  in  other  tongues- 
ancient  and  modem.  There  was  no  literary 
position  which  he  could  no+bave  filled  with 
honor  and  uo  literary  work  which  he  could 
uot  have  performed  with  distinction.  His 
prose  was  admirable,  lively,  spirited,  ener- 
getic, fluent,  humorous,  witty,  sparkling  with 
epigrams  and  enlivened  with  recondite  illu. 
sions.  His  forte  was  criticism,  not  merely  of 
English  letters  of  which  we  all  suppose  w« 
enow  something,  but  foreign  literatures, 
rrench.  Italian,  Spanish.  German  and  the 
great  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
is  and  ought  to  be.  tbe  despairing  admiration 
of  generations  like  ours.  .No  English  critical 
writing  of  tne  time,  and  certainly  no  Ameri- 
can critical  writing,  is  so  generally  intelligent 
and  catholic,  so  accute  and  wise,  so  judicial 
aud  just  so  liberal,  so  large  and  so  decisive 
as  that  of  Mr.  Lowell.  We  may  cavil  at  hi/ 
verse,  which  is  not  flawless,  but  we  cam 
not,  without  hypercriticism.  cavil  at  hii 
prose,  which,  equal  to  any  that  we  hava 
produced  for  the  interchange  of  opinions,  is 
superior  to  all  that  we  have  produced  in  the 
shape  of  critical  analysis  and  study  and  judg- 
ment We  have  lost  in  him  a  critic  who  had 
a  right  to  be  hea.rd.he  bad  so  thoroughly  fitted 
himself  for  tbe  charr  which  he  occupied,  and 
to  whom  we  were  bound  to  listen  thought- 
fully, if  not  reverently,  for  he  spoke  as  with 
authority,  and  not  as  do  tbe  scribes  who  are 
so  numerous  among  us;  and  we  nave  lost  iu 
him  a  poet  ot  originality  and  distinction,  who. 
if  he  wrote  less  poetry  than  he  might  have 
done,  and  we  think  ought  to  have  done,  wrote 
enough  to  distinguish  his  name  and  enrich 
our  literature.  We  have  other  men  of  letters 
of  the  earlier  generations  to  lose,  but  none 
whose  taking  off  will  affect  us  like  that  ol  Mr. 
Lowell." 


Tbe  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  contributes  to  the 
Commonwealth,  published  today,  the  follow- 
ing reminiscences  and  personal  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  hi*  friend :  "The  death  of  Mr. 
Lowell  will  ba  heard  with  sadness  among  all 
people  who  use  the  language  which  he  used 
so  well.  It  will  be  hoard  with  sadness  also 
among  the  leaders  of  Spain,  where  his  life 
was  so  honorable  to  himself,  and  where  he  re- 
newed the  warm  relations  which  have  united. 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood, however,  which  is  his  home,  there  is 
a  world  of  personal  recollections  of  the  utmost 
tenderness,  which  are  quickened  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  we  are  not  to  see  his  face 
again,  or  meet  his  cordial  salutation  He  was 
gifted  with  that  greatest  of  gifts,  the  art  of 
making  friends:  and  in  every  circle  which  has 
known  him  there  are  pathetic  remembrances 
of  the  friendships  which  he  had  formed  and 
i he  steadiness  with  which  he  maintained 
them. 

"The  yotmg  men  who  were  around  Mr. 
Lowell  in  his  college  days  Knew,  fifty  years 
ago,  that  he  was  to  he  one  ot  the  greatest 
poets  ot  the  time,  as  well  as  they  know  now 
that  he  has  achieved  that  promise.  The 
members  of  his  own  class  with  perfect  unani- 
mity appointed  him  their  class  poet,  and  this 
..  iM  not  before  he  had  written  and  published 
r>'>ems  tbe  sweetness  and  tenderness  of 
..inch  are  still  remembered.  There  is.  in- 
deed, a  touching  anecdote,  perfectly  authen- 
licatnd.  of  the  half  plaintive  way  in  which, 
dear  Dr.  Lowell,  his  revered  father,  said  to  a 
friend  that  James  had  promised  him  that  he 
wonld  give  uo  writing  poetry  and  would  take 
to  study.  There  is  hardly  a  father  in  tbe 
world  who  would  not  feel  gratified  if  his  son 
at  tbe  university  made  him  such  a  promise. 
lint  as  one  recalls  the  story  now,  it  is  simplj 
to  be  thankful  that  Dr.  Lowell  misappre. 
tended  the  precision  of  tbe  promise,  or  that 
the  poet  found  it  impossible  for  him  to  mak< 
good  bis  words.  Tbe  instinct  of  the  poet  was 
in  him.  and  it  was  not  to  be  trampled  out  by 
any  firm  resolution  of  the  student 

'The  university  did  not.  indeed,  show  it* 
foresight  in  its  handling  of  one  who.  fifty 
years  after,  it  was  proud  to  make  its  orator. 
The  tradition  was  that  the  government  were 
very  unwilling  to  proceed  to  the  harshest 
measures,  but,  at  tbe  very  last,  on  the  central 
poiut  of  pressing  his  attendance  at  chapel— 
where  be  almost  always  found  himself  too 
late  for  entrance— he  waa  suspended  from  the 
college,  and  was  not  able  himself  to  read  the 
ncem  which  he  bad  prepared  for  Class  Day. 
Well-authenticated  tradition  savs  that  he 
witnessed  the  ceremony  of  the  dance  around 
the  tree  through  the  chinks  of  a  covered 
wagon  iu  wbich  be  had  ridden  from  Concord, 
which  was  nis  place  of  exile.  His  loyalty  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  however,  afterward  showed 
that  be  took  no  offeuco  for  any  harshness  of 
her  treatment.  And  as  professor,  and  as  orator 
on  tho  great  day  of  hor  quarter-millennium, 
he  repaid  to  her  a  hundred-fold  all  that  he 
had  received  from  her.  And  in  ail  that  he 
has  done  for  literature  and  education  in 
America,  he  has  shown  himself  not  unworthy 
of  her  best  traditions. 

"Since  his  return  to  this  country.  Mr.Lowell 
has  nor,  been  able  to  take  a  very  active  part 
either  in  literature  or  in  public  affairs.  iJul 
whoever  has  mot  biin  has  found  the  old  cor- 
diality and  simplicity  and  the  readiness  to 
render  service  where  service  came  within  his 
power.  From  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his 
reading  he  would  always  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  any  one  who  applied  to  him; 
and  with  tbe  freshness  ot  youth  added  to  the 
exporionce  of  manhood,  he  kept  his  eyes  open 
to  wbatovor  was  interesting  m  the  literature 
of  our  time  or  in  the  study  of  our  language. 
He  felt  the  personal  losses  which  are  the  sever- 
est Den;ii:7  of  advancing  life.  The  last  time  I 
met  him.  I  oongratulated  him  that  he  was  at 
Eliuwood,  ?.nd  he  said,  with  his  tender  smile, 
"Yes.  it  is  good  to  be  there,  but  the  house  is 
full  of  ghosts."  And  so  indeed  it  was.  Bathe 
could  not  be  morose:  he  would  not  oppress  his 
friends  with  the  story  of  any  of  his  own  re- 
grets: and  the  last  and  earliest  memories 
which  wc  have  of  him  are  of  his  cordiality, 
aiTecno't,  and  tender  sympathy." 


TRIBDTES  TO  LOWELL. 


WORDS      OF     AFFECTION      FROM 
ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA. 


A  Message   from    Tennyson  —  London 
Press    Opinions— Grief    of  Whittier 

London,  August  18.— Tbs  Times  says:  "  Ths 
death  of  Mr.  Lowell  is  probably  more  keenly 
and  widely  felt  iu  England  than  would  be 
that  of  any  other  American,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
man  not  a  fellow-countryman.  With  bis 
death"  there  passes  into  history  a  really  re- 
markable mind,  whose  reputation  will  grow 
with  time.  Corrupt  politicians  hated  him, 
but  be  goes  to  tbe  grave  mourned  by  all  that  is 
best  ia  America  and  amid  tbs  heartfelt  regard 
and  admiration  of  England." 

The  Standard  says:  "  America  may  claim 
the  distinction  of  his  birth,  but  his  fame  be- 
longs to  tbe  wider  republic  speaking  the  Eng- 
lish tongue," 

The  Daily  Neve  sayst  '"  Mr.  Lowell  will  be 
lamented  in  England  net  less  than  in  America. 
He  was  ever  a  fighter  and  always  on  ths  side 
of  truth,  honesty,  justice,  freedom,  mercy, 
and  peace," 

All  tbe  other  London  morning  newspapers 
contain  similar  comment*  and  long  obituary 
notices. 

Mr.  Walter  Resent,  the  well-known  novelist 
and  First  Chairman,  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors, 
has  sent  a  telegram  from  Dartmoor,  in  which, 
referring  to  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Lowell,  he  says: 
"  Tbe  English  Authors'  Society  sends  iu  deep- 
est regrets  and  sympathy  with  Americans  on 
the  death  of  that  great  writer,  its  friend, 
James  Russell  Lowell." 

Many  telegrams  from  Englishmen  promi- 
nent in  literary,  dramatic,  and  other  walks  of 
life  are  being  received  in  this  city  expressing 
deep  regret  at  thedeath  of  Mr.  Lowell.  Among 
the  telf  grams  received  this  morning  was  one 
from  Tennyson,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
Ms  residence  at  Aid  worth,  near  Haslemsre, 
from  his  summer  home  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of 
Wight.  1  ne  sged  English  post  was  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Lowell,  and  the  letter's  death  has 
affected  him  deeply.  Lord  Tennyson's  mes- 
sage says : 

"  England  and   America   will   mourn  Mr. 

Lowell's  death.     They  loved  him  and  he  loved 

tbem.     Fray  express  for  myself  and  mine  our 

rincerest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Lowell's   family. 

M  Tinkyson." 

Henry  Irving,  in  a  letter  received  to-day  in 
this  city,  says,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lowell's 
death  :  "  I,  in  common  with  all  Englishmen, 
lament  the  loss  of  one  we  so  loved  and 
honored." 

All  the  afternoon  papers  of  this  city  and  the 
papers  published  in  the  provinces  have  long 
and  loving  articles  on  Mr.  Lowell. 

Tbe  Fall  Matl  Gazette  says:  "  The  univer- 
sal expressions  of  admiration  and  regret  on  this 
side  of  tbe  ocean  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  the  entente  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
life  to  promote.  His  place  is  with  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin.  What  these  men  have  done  in  prose 
lo  kindle  fsith,  stimulate  conscience,  and 
direct  the  energies  of  their  time,  Mr.  Lowell 
has  done  in  his  prophetic  verse" 

Mr.  Edmund  William  Goese,  who  in  18S4-'89 
delivered  the  "  Lowell  Lectures  ■  in  several 
cities  of  the  United  Stat**,  has  a  long  article 
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in  tbe  St.  James's  Gazette  in  which  be  speaks 
lovingly  of  his  dead  friend.  In  concluding  his 
article,  he  says:  "  It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  a 
final  estimate  of  his  place  in  history.  We 
think  to-day  of  bis  stainless  record,  his  lofty 
intelligence,  and  bis  life-long  devotion  to  let- 
ters, America  mourns  him  as  one  of  ber  fore- 
most citizens.  We,  to  whom  America  leat 
him  for  a  time,  may  stand  by  her  side  and 
reverently  partake  of  her  sorrow." 

Boston,  August  ia— Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Ho  mes  Is  much  affected  by  tbe  death  of  his 
life-long  friend  James  Russell  Lowell,  al- 
though, as  be  fays,  be  has  known  it  was  com- 
ing a  long  time.  He  declines,  however,  to 
talk  on  the  subject  for  publication  at  this  time. 

Newboryfort,  Mass.,  Angust  18. — John 
Oreenleaf  Whittier,  who  has  been  forced  to 
return  from  the  mountains  by  Ill-health,  was 
much  shocked  to  hear  of  Mr.  Lowell's  death. 
"  Too  bad,  too  bad,"  he  said.  "  It  is  indeed  a 
great  loss  to  American  letters  and  to  the 
world." 

Northampton,  Mass.,  August  is.— George 
W.  Cable,  tbe  novelist,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Lowell,  said:  "Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  those 
American  writers  who  joins  tbe  strongest  im- 
pulses of  national  citizenship  with  tbe  world's 
citizenship,  and  the  highest  loyalty  to  tbe 
highest  art.  What  he  wrote  he  was— and 
much  more.  He  stands  this  test  of  greatness, 
that  there  is  no  falling  off  when  we  turn  to 
the  man  and  bis  life  from  the  author  and  his 
books." 

North  Conway,  N.  H.,  August  13.— Wm. 
Dean  Howellt,  when  informed  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
death,  was  deeply  affected.  He  declined  to 
voice  his  estlmate-of  Mr.  Lowell  69  a  poet  and 
a  man.  "  He  was  too  near  and  too  dear  to 
me,"  he  said,  "  for  me  to  say  anything  upon 
tbe  subject  at  present.  His  death  is  a  national 
calamity.  Postlbly  I  shall  write  an  article 
upon  him  myself,  and  prefer  that  what  I  have 
to  say  should  be  given  in  my  own  words." 

Bab  Harbor,  Me.,  August  13  —Secretary 
Blaine,  when  informed  of  tbe  death  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  expressed  bis  dusjfut  sympa- 
thy at  the  sail  news.  \\  bun  aske-1  if  he  would 
not  makn  some  statement  of  Mr.  Lowell's  ca- 
reer ai  a  diplomatist,  be  dfolined  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lowell's  death  has  brought  ont  a  flood  of 
affectionate-  reminiscence  and  auocdote.  The 
Evening  Post  prints  the  "well-authenticated 
story1'  tha.t  Mr.  Gladstone's  adoption  of  his 
Homo  Kule  poljoy  was  hastened  by  the  Influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Lowell,  while  Minister  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  Iu  repeated  convocations  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  Lowell  sowed  the  seed 
which  may  some  day  be  productive  of  Irish  lib- 
erty. This  statement  is  satd  to  he  corroborated 
from  an  English,  source— possibly  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself. 

Mr.  Stedman.  in  speaking  of  him  yesterday, 
said :  "  Lowell's  governing  instinct  was  literary. 
Anyone  who  knew  him  in  his  home  life  ai  Cam- 
bridge associates  him  wiib  shnires  of  rare  books, 
early  folios  and  all  things  suggestive  of  scnolar- 
ship  and  literary  investigation.  At  theeame  time 
he  also  had  the  genuine  New  England  charac- 
ter, and  never  could  be  contented  to  figure  as  a 
mere  bookworm.  He  took  the  greatest  interest 
In  human  life,  and  was  born  to  touch  life  at  all 
its  points.  You  miuht  say  that  he  was  born  with 
convictions  to  which  he  continuously  added 
through  life,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  phrase 
which  be  applied  in  the  '  Fable  for  Critics' to 
Emerson  applies,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  to 
himself;  he  had  a  Greek  head  on  right  Yan- 


kee si  nlil>v«  Hence  he  was  In  a  state,  1  would 
lois.  of  conflict,  but  of  perpetual  change  be- 
tween his  ethical  beiiti  which  took  on  a  polemic 
form,  >,id  his  taste  and  love  of  beauty.  This 
yon  i  an  *ee  ronslantly  in  his  poetry.*' 
5. 

When  a  ntnpllng  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Emerson 
about  a  certain  course  of  reading  and  study. 
I  remember  that  the  venerated  sag*  of  Concord 
delivered  himself  ef  the  rather  pungent  ooluion 
that  "  most  of  tbe  students  of  Harvard  might  as 
well  be  in  the  Back  Bay  "—because  they  had 
not  tbe  eyes  with  which  to  see  their  opportuni- 
ties. After  some  cordial  and  very  common- 
sense  advice  of  bis  own,  he  sent  me  to  Me. 
Lowell,  and  so  It  was  that  I  saw  ths  Master  of 
Elmwood  and  talked  with  him  ia  his  own 
house.  Bow  hernial  he  was,  hew  kind  and 
gracious,  all  who  have  ever  known  the  magic 
courtesy  of  bis  manner  can  well  imagine.  To 
me  it  seemed  tbe  brst  opening  of  the  door  of  the 
great  world,  and  so  I  told  him. 

Years  afterward,  meeting  Mr.  Lowell  in 
Madrid.  I  ventured  to  remind  him  of  the  small 
visit  of  the  Immature  lad  prompted  by  the 
good  Emerson,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  he  remembered  it.  The  years  bad  touched 
blm  lightly  at  that  time.  It  did  pot  soem  to  me 
that  from  1868  to  1870  he  had  aged  a  minute. 
Mentioning  this  to  Casielnr  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward, tbo  eloquent  Spaniard  turned  upon  me 
wiih  one  of  his  sweeping  gestures  "Lowell," 
ho  sold,  in  bis  picturesque  fashion;  "how 
should  he  grow  old?  Is  he  not  one  of  the  Im- 
mortals? " 

«• 

Few  people  ever  knew  what  an  omnivorous, 
indefatigable  reader  Mr.  Lowell  was  Be  read 
on,  read  ever.  In  those  days  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  bis  wife  was  seriously  ill  with  a 
lingering  malady,  destined  to  terminate  fatally 
In  London  a  little  later.  Mr.  Lowell  watched 
by  ber  bedside  all  night  long,  never  closing  bis 
eyes  until  tbe  next  day  after  tbe  duties  of  tbe 
Legation  were  over,  when  be  allowed  himself 
an  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  "I  am  obliged,"  he 
said,  "to  prop  myself  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion in  my  chair  to  avoid  any  danger 
of  dozing;  then  I  group  niy  books 
around  me  and  read  and  attend  to  my  patient 
alternately."  After  this  had  gone  on  for  some 
weeks,  be  said,  "they  formed  a  plot  against 
me  and  brought  out  an  English  nurse  from  Lon- 
don. On  the  nigbto!  ber  arrival  Iwas  banished 
to  bed  at  a  normal  hour.  But  as  luck  would 
have  it,  tbe  new  nurse  fell  asleep  on  the  first 
night  of  her  watching;  she  was  wakened  by  a 
cry  from  my  wife,  wbo  saw  the  candles  setting 
the  bed  clotbes  on  fire,  and  after  this  alarm  I 
insisted  on  returning  to  my  post  Bo  there  I  am 
back  again,  arm  chair,  books  and  alL" 

Tbe  temporary  recovery  of  his  invalid  wife 
filled  Mr.  l^owell  with  joy,  and  his  llos  over- 
flowed with  thanksgiving.  Madrid  was  a  pleas- 
ant Disc*  of  sojourn  for  him  personally.  He 
cared  little  for  the  exaggerated  etiquette  of  the 
Court,  but  he  liked  the  good  literary  society. 
There  were,  however,  he  said,  a  great  many' 
"professors  of  mere  phrasing"  In  8d«.id:  au- 
thors with  good  sense  of  literary  fame  without 
many  ideas  to  convey  in  it.  Of  Castelar's  robust 
and  vigorous  genius  he  was  never  weary  of 
speaking  in  terms  of  highest  praise.  He  thought 
that  the  contemporary  school  of  Spanish  poetry 
bad  a  high  destiny. 


Nana  was  truer  word  spoken  than  that  re- 
mark of  "Taverner's"  concerning  James  Russell 
Lowell,  reprinted  in  today's  Post : 

To  understand  the  influences  which  developed 
Lowell's  genius,  we  must  go  back  to  the  simple 
life  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  his  native 
town,  where,  instead  of  the  artificial  character 
which  has  since  penetrated  it.  there  was  a  de- 
licious natural  enjoyment. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  present  Cam- 
bridge will  produce  for  the  benefit  of  American 
letters  and  life.  Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  have 
expected  the  new  conditions  there  to  fructify. 


Dr.  Holmes  akt>  Mb.  Wim-runT  are  all  of 
the  elder  men  of  letters  of  the  distincciye  first 
period  of  our  literature  who  remain,  and  their 
association  with  Mr.  Lowell  was  naturally  so 
warmly  personal  that  their  feeling  is  now  more 
like  that  of  brothers  of  blood  than  mere 
brothers  of  the  pen.  A  visitor  to  Dr.  Holmes 
yesterday  at  his  summer  home  at  Beverly 
Farms  was  told  that  it  Is  not  likely  that  his  old 
friend  will  attempt  a  biography  of  the  dead 
poet  That  will  be  a  work  for  a  younger  man. 
"Three  weeks  ago  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  him," 
said  Dr.  Holmes,  "and  could  see  that  he 
had  failed  greatly.  He  was  reading-  a  vol- 
ume of  Scott  when  I  entered  and  though 
greatly  debilitated,  was  cheerful."  Mr. 
Whittter  spoke  of  the  narrowing-  of  the  lit- 
tle circle— Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Kh- 
erson, Motley  and  himself— until  now  only  two 
were  left.  "Wo  had  expected  much  good  work 
from  Lowell,  even  after  70,"  he  continued.  "It 
was  hoped  that  he  would  have  ten  good  year.* 
to  work  after  he  returned  from  Europe.  It  was 
supposed  he  might  do  some  work  even  suporioi 
to  anything  he  had  produced."  Mr,  E.  C.  Sted 
man,  asked  for  his  estimate  of  Lowell,  replieil 
that  "there  is  but  one  thing  to  say-  he  ranks  ps 
our  very  foremost  man  of  letters." 

LOmTS  EARLY  LIFE.  ' 

Hon.    Stephen    M.  Allen's    Reminiscences. 

'.Accidental  circumstances  In  early  life 
brought  mo  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
association  with  Jumes  Russell  Lowell, 
which  lastod  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
deep,  comprehensive  and  versatile  talent, 
coupled  with  a  wide  range  of  theoretic 
training,  under  the  inrluenco  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  gave  him  a  most  instructive 
and  interesting  character.  There  was  no 
subject,  from  the  highest  spiritual  and 
ethical,  down  to  the  aggregation  and  correla- 
tion of  matter,  that  he  was  not  ready  to  con- 
verse upon  and  discuss.  His  range  of 
thought  reached  round  that  circle  which 
enclosed  all  that  social  and  industrial  life, 
and  gave  character  to  the  moral,  political 
and  progressive  success  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people. 

In  his  early  -days  he  became  warmly  at- 
tracted to  those  of  independent  thought 
and  character  who  had  been  educated  ii»  a 
different  school  or  sphere  from  his  own. 
This  was  the  secret  tie  which,  held  fxs, 
together  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  His 
was  a  smooth,  easy  life  up  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  while  mine  had  been  one  at 
rare  intensity,  toil  and  hardship.  When  at 
eight  ho  was  studying  his  Latin  accidence 
tinder  the  tuition  of  an  indulgent  and  dis- 
tinguished father,  knowing  no  pecuniary 
wants  and  free  from  mental  and  bodily  suf- 
fering, it  was  my  lot,  while  having  as  good  a 
father,  though  but  an  obscure  village  school- 
master, to  be  studying  the  mixture  of  colors 
In  a  calico  print-works,  for  ten  or  twelve 
bonis  a  day  and  reciting  progress  at  home 
after  the  day's  work  was  done.  While 
Lowell  at  twelve  felt  himself  already  on  the 
way  to  the  enjoyment  and  security  of  a 
remunerative  profession  of  belles-lettres  In 
soma  literary  institution— for  he  ever  studied 
to  be  independent   of  others  for  personal 
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support — it  was  expected  of  me  to  be  able  to 
draw  every' piece  of  machinery  then  needed 
in  a  cotton  mill,  preparatory  to  a  future  pro- 
fession of  a  mechanical  engineer. 

Lowell  was  quick  to  learn  the  real  history 
of  his  young  associates,  and  made  them  feel 
that  their  personal  experiences  became  one 
with  his  own  in  mutual  works  for  the 
common  good.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
dwelling  npon  personalities  in  this  remi- 
niscence. Perhaps  the  coincidence  that  our 
grandfathers  were  active  revolutionists  and 
abolitionists  in  the  olden  time — that  his, 
as  the  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  abolished  slavery  in  1773 
in  the  State — that  our  fathers  were  born  the 
same  year,  1782,  and  that  we  both  saw  the 
light  but  a  few  weeks  apart,  in  1819,  had 
something  to  do  with  both  our  minds  in  thus 
becoming  sympathetically  attached.  At  any 
rate  we  formed  resolutions  that  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  affected  the  efforts  of  our  whole 
subsequent  lives.  In  those  plans  slavery  was 
to  be  abolished  in  some  way ;  national  and 
State  politics  were  to  be  purified ;  the  basis 
of  mnnioipal  government  was  to  be  honor, 
integrity  and  economy;  the  best  men  were  to 
have  place  and  position ;  the  public  schools 
were  to  become  more  "technically  practi- 
cal" in  their  teachings ;  Industrial  art  and 
labor  should  be  better  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected ;  temperance  should  be  enforced  and 
promoted  by  all  proper  moral  and  legal  effort 
that  could  be  made  available, — with  many 
other  principles  of  political  economy  theo- 
retically laid  out. 

Lowell's  family,  collaterally,  at  least,  had 
been  foremost  in  the  promotion  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  in  New  England.  He  felt 
that  it  could  be  extended  to  advantage  South 
and  West,  He  became  theoretically  ac- 
quainted with  its  first  introduction  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  particularly  with  the 
efforts  of  David  Dale,  Robert  Owen  and 
William  Allen  of  Lanark.  He  liked  their 
plan  of  schooling  their  operatives,  the  co- 
operative schemes  for  benefitting  their  help. 
He  did  not  like  the  socialistic  idea  of  com- 
munities, aa  sinking  individuality  too  far,  by 
generalizing  the  duties  of  life  that  should  be 
personal  as  a  constant  spur  to  moral 
and  religious  aotivity.  In  1843  we -spent 
gar  first  summer  vacation  together  with 
some  other  friends  at  Nantasket  beach. 
William  W.  Story,  Lowell's  intimate  friend, 
was  one  of  the  guests.  George  Tyler  Bigelow 
and  George  T.  Curtis  came  thero  occasion- 
ally ;  James  White  and  two  sisters  and  the 
sister  of  Story,  whom  Mr.  Curtis  subsequent- 
ly married,  were  there  for  the  season.  There 
were  also  there  representatives  of  the  high- 
est commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  State,  which  with  some  teachers  and 
young  people,  made  up  the  whole  number  of 
guests.  Lowell  was  then  engaged  to  Maria 
White,  whom  he  subsequently  married.  She 
was  a  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
lady  —r  somewhat  undemonstrative  and 
retiring,  more  so  than  her-  sister, 
bnt  she  seemed  always  the  embodiment 
of  dignity  and  klndheartedness.  The  brother 
was  a  whole-souled,  thoroughly  practical 
gentleman— a  rank  abolitionist.  He  after 
ward  lost  his  life  mysteriously  in  the  West, 
it  was  said,  in  efforts  to  assist  the 
fugitive  slaves  to  escape,  through  the 
underground  railroad  for  that  purpose. 
His  body  was  found  floating  near  the  beach 


of  Lake  Michigan.    He  was  the  son  of  "Abi- 
jah  White,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Watertown. 

Story  was  then  trying,  as  was  Lowell,  to 
earn  a  living  at  the  practice  of  law.  Both 
failed  in  that  department.  Neither  of  them 
liked  the  profession.  Story  became  the  dis- 
tinguished sculptor,  and  Lowell  the  diplo- 
mat. Story  had  great  literary  talent  and 
quite  a  poetic  taste,  particularly  for  blank 
versi  and  the  heroics.  There  was  a  jealousy 
of  Lowell,  who  was  always  the  life  of  the 
guests.by  u  few  of  the  lords  of  the  manufactur- 
i  ig  Interests,  who  naturally  wero  aristocrats. 
They  felt  that  their  names  should  be  at  tho 
head  of  the  list  of  American  manufacturers, 
aud  never  lost  opportunities  to  place  them 
there.  On  tho  contrary  the  name  of  Lowell 
gravitated  there  through  its  own  volition 
alono.  .Such  were  disposed  to  sueer  at  tho 
Whites  for  bringing  their  silver  forks,  not 
then  In  general  use,  as  being  an  affectation, 
though  they  all  were  as  unaffected  and  sim- 
ple In  habit  as  high-bred  custom  could 
guarantee. 

AH  the  guests  were  in  harmony  with  the 
accustomed  athletic  sporti.  Kew  were  early 
risers  except  occasionally  Lowell  and  my- 
self, who  wont  out  with  the  lishennen  at 
three  for  cod  and  haddock,  returning  always 
by  breakfast  time  generally  well  loaded 
down  with  fish.  Mackerel  were  then  plenty 
in  the  bay,  and  Story,  with  Lowell  and  my- 
self, often  went  out,  making  great  hauls. 
One  morning  Story  said  ho  would  stop  in  a 
cleft  of  the  ledge  on  tho  point,  to  write  on 
his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  and  Lowell  and  I 
went  off  in  the  boats.  The  success  was 
such  that  Story  seeing  us  desired  to 
be  taken  on  board,  but  Lowell  would 
not  permit  him  to  come,  which  angered 
Story  somewhat.  Lowell  and  myself 
were  seated  directly  in  front  of  Story  when 
he  delivered  his  poem  at  Cambridge,  and  it 
was  plain  to  observe  the  change  of  style 
when  the  school  of  mackerel  jostled  the 
harmony  of  the  poem.  The  orator  looked  up 
and  gave  us  a  smile  and  then  went  on,  get- 
ting great  applause  at  the  end. 
"  One  morning  when  Lowell  and  myself 
were  going  towards  the  beach  we  heard 
screaming  and  saw  quite  a  commotion  in  the 
water  some  ways  out  from  the  shore.  We 
ran  for  and  launched  our  boat,  and  in  a 
short  time  were  through  the  surf.  Contin- 
ued screams  of  "A  shark!   a  shark!"  came 

over  "the  water,  and  we  speedily  rowed 
to  the  scene  of  activity.  Two  young 
ladies  who  were  expert  swimmers  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  sometimes  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  without  boat  or  escort,  and  this 
morning  became  surrounded  with  a  school  of 
menhaden,  among  which  a  mackerel-shark 
was  feasting,  sometimes  coming  near  enough 
to  be  clearly  seen  by  them.  When  told  what 
the  real  trouble  and  danger  was  they  de- 
clined assistance  from  us  and  struck  for  the 
shore,  which  they  soon  reached  with  perfect 
safety. 

One  evening,  just  before  sunset,  while 
Story,  Lowell  and  myself  were  bowling,  a 
man  came  up  asking  assistance.  Story  had 
the  last  roll,  and  Lowell  was  already  engaged 
in  talking  with  the  tramp  when  Story  ap. 
peared.  Story  fixed  his  eyes  on  h<TW  for  a 
moment,  and  then  told  him  plainly  that  he 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  he  [Story]  had 
seen  him  before  at  such  and  such  places 
The   tramp    turned    pale,  and    started    off 


without  reply.  Story  remarked  to  me 
that  It  wm  fatal  for  a  man  to 
suffer  him  to  get  a  full  view  of  his  face' 
which  could  never  after  be  effaced  from  Ms 
mind.  In  the  call  referred  to  it  had  been 
three  years  since  he  had  casually  met  the 
tramp,  and  them  but  for  a  minute  or  two.  I 
have  often  called  this  to  mind  since  Story 
become  distinguished  as  a  sculptor,  as 
showing  a  native  talent  for  physiology. 

Lowell's  office  was  at  10  Court  street, 
Boston.  He,  like  many  other  lawyers  and 
good  men,  was  sometimes  short  of  money. 
One  morning  I  called  upon  him  and  he  was 
walking  the  floor  excitedly.  After  exchange 
of  salutations  he  looked  up  and  said  "Allen 
can  you  tell  me  how  and  where  I  can  earn  an 
honest  dollar?"  I  had  been  successful  and 
comparatively  independent  in  my  humble 
sphere  and  answered  that  I  could  tell 
him  where  he  could  get  a  hundred  if 
i  he  wished,  and  offered  to  supply  him 
with  ready  money.  "That  is  not  what  I 
want,"  said  he.  "I  want  to  earn  some 
money."  There  were  then  associated  with 
us  a  few  mutual  friends,  who  strove  to  aid 
eaoh  other  in  the  stern  conflict  of  life. 
Lowell  one  day  proposed  that  we  have  a 
name  for  out  club,  and  ha  furnished  one, 
"The  Mutual  Admiration  Society."  Each 
member  informally  was  to  bring  In  his 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid  and 
sympathy.  They  are  most  all  gone  now. 
Colonel  Ezra  Lincoln,  Lowell's  friend, 
was  an  engineer,  and  was  a  polished 
gentleman.  He  was  ever  active  in  busi- 
ness as  well  as  politics.  James  T.  Fields 
probably  had  the  moat  to  do  personally  with 
Lowell  in  regard  to  literary  matters.  When 
Mr.  Lowell  got  up  the  Paul  Morphy  demon- 
stration as  a  tribute  to  the  *  champion 
chess  player  of  America,  a  banquet 
was  given  at  the  Revere  House.  There 
were  those  that  spoke  for  the  first  time  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  some  of  our  first  men 
broke  down,  including  Judge  Shaw,  Agassiz 
and  others,  Lowell  and  Fields  held  the  fort 
and  by  their  pleasantry  and  mirth  brought 
up  the  spirits  that  flagged  under  the  gravity 
and  seriousness  with  whioh  some  of  the  older 
guests  spoke. 

Lowell's  marriage  in  1844  changed  his  plans 
of  active  life  so  far  as  the  practise  of  the 
law  was  concerned.  His  literary  labors  be- 
came both  arduous  and  remunerative.  He 
always  claimed  that  every  man  should  really 
earn  his  own  living  independently  of  others, 
and  this  has  been  his  own  and  most  vigorous 
plan  since  boyhood.  His  appointment  as 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Harvard  as  well 
lecturer  in  the  Law  School,  cut  off  the  op- 
portunity of  working  with  effect  upon  many 
of  his  early  pet  theories;  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  never  changed  much  In  his  ideas  of 
what  should  be,  but  only  as  to  what  practi- 
cally could  be  carried  out  under  them.  Many 
of  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  societies 
originating  in  Boston  during  the  last  forty 
years  he  had  sympathy  with,  and  aided 
directly  or  indiTeotly.  These  subjects  includ- 
ed art,  science,  mechanical  industries,  politi- 
cal economy  and  technology  as  a  method  of 
teaching,  and  many  other  purely  beneyolent 
organizations. 

The  war  changed  everything  around  him, 
and  death  and  other  circumstances  took 
from  him  the  most  active  of  those  that  in 
early  life  were  led  through  his  genius  and 
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activity  to  join  iu  plans  and  works  of  goneral 
reform.  After  the  war  he  became  a  man  of 
the  public,  and  served  it  faithfully  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

*~  MfthJ-Tffors  have  passed  sine*  there  was 
much  intimacy  of  association  between  us. 
Each  had  his  own  sphere  of  lifo,  its  duties 
and  cares  to  sustain,  and  my  own  bad  been 
all-absorbing.  Onr  last  personal  meeting 
was  some  three  years  Binco,  wheu  he  called 
at  tho  room  of  the  "Webster  Historical  So- 
ciety. "Wo  were  then  old  men,  or  at  least 
were  fast  becoming  such.  More  than  twenty 
years  had  passed  since  wo  had  compared 
notos.  Forty  odd  had  slid  by  since  thoso 
luminous  plans  of  early  manhood  had  been 
made  with  such  enthusiasm  aud  faith  to  gov- 
ern our  future;  they  contemplated  a  high 
state  of  mutual  improvement,  and  a  faithful 
disinterested  citizenship  beyond  ourselves, 
as  servants  of  the  country  we  were  to  repre- 
sent. What  had  we  accomplished?  "Wo 
looked  at  each  other  with  clasped  hands, 
though  but  little  was  said.  A  tear  dropped 
from  Lowell's  eyes  as  he  gazed  into  mine. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  that  mine  re- 
sponded with  many  in. return.  We  planned 
to  meet  again,  but  never  did;  and  so  I 
parted  from  tbe  man  to  whom  I  was  most 
indebted  for  my  first  assurance  and  enthu- 
siastic encouragement  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  business  man  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
letters  and  literary  associations  while  pursu- 
ing his  vocation  of  mechanical  or  mercantile 
labors.  Stkfhkjt  M.  Au-ex. 


LOWELL'S  ^TEMPORARIES 

Reminiscence's,  by  Hon.  Stephen   M.  Allen. 
H. 


James  Russell  Lowell,  like  Daniel  Web- 
ster, at  eighteen  years  of  age  had  decided 
and  to  a  certain  extent  fixed  ideas  of  the  polit- 
ical economy  both  of  Europe  and  America. 
He  at  twenty-five  by  no  means  glorified 
England,  as  many  have  felt  that  he  did 
liberally  towards  the  last  of  his  life.  It  had 
not  occarred  to  me  that  he  had  changed, 
only  as  all  change  when  they  begin  to  see 
that  it  is  quite  one  thing  to  have  glorious 
Ideas  of  government  with  men  and  things, 
and  the .  uses  to  which  they  should  be 
put,  and"  another  to  be  able  to  see  them 
fully  carried  out  through  any  influence  we 
may  personally  exert  in  their  behalf.  To 
his  mind  then,  homely  expressed,  the 
British  Government  individualized  was 
mote  of  .a  bally  than  a  philanthropist.  In 
the  acquirement  of  her  Indian  territory  in 
the  East,  and  the  millions  of  benighted 
with  it,  coming  under  her  arbitrary  control, 
she  outraged  humanity  and  treated  them 
more  as  slaves  or  serfs  than  as  freemen,  and 
sever  lost  sight  of  the  pecuniary  advantage 
of  such  a  citizenship.  On  the  character  of  her 
warriors  and  statesmen,  of  the  influence  of 
the  East  India  Company  upon  civilization, 
Lowell  discoursed  in  his  younger  days  quite 
ireely.  He  believed  that  both  Marlborough 
and  Chatham  had  "doubles"  within  them- 
'  selves  of  which  they  never  were  conscious, 
-bat  which  made  their  lives  a  contradiction 
of  misapplied  energies.  Warren  Hastings 
acted  like  a  robber  and  pirate,  and  Welling- 
ton as  a  legated  batcher.  He  appreciated 
Sheridan,  Burke  and  Fox,  but  deprecated  the 


small  amount  of  real  political  principle 
they  enunciated  for  posterity  applicable'  to 
a  growing  civilization  of  any  kind.  Their 
record  altogether  would  not  amount  to  that 
left  in  print  by  Daniel  Webster.  Pitt  he 
thought  a  precocious  ghoul,  whose  whole 
selfish  and  bigoted  acts  were  simple  trigs 
to  human  progress ,  fixing  a  pecuniary  debt 
upon  the  government,  that  would,  with  the 
costs  of  royalty,  drag  a  majority  of  the  people- 
down  to  permanent  poverty  and  suffering. 
Jeremy  Bentham  was  then  Lowell's  ideal  of 
a  practical  moralist,  whether  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  legal,  mercantile  or  social  juris- 
prudence. 

Robert  Owen  stood  at  the  head  of  coopera- 
tive industrial  reform.  It  was  always  inter- 
esting to  Lowell's  young  friends  to  see  with 
what  facility  he  could  turn  from  deep, 
serious  subjects  to  those  of  a  light  and 
jovial  character,  without  losing  the 
application  or  importance  of  either,  as  an 
impressive  fact,  or  making  the  universality  of 
life  a  common  subject  of  interest.  He  could 
alternately  be  the  gravest  of  the  grave,  or 
the  most  jolly  and  genial  associate,  without 
creating  a  hiatus.  One  always  felt  that 
there  was  such  proper  connection  between 
the  two  subjects,  as  he  treated  them,  as  to 
make  up  a  most  beautiful  and  harmonious 
whole.  Before  Lowell,  in  1844,  gave  name 
to  the  mutual  admiration  society,  as  men- 
tioned in  my  previous  letter,  there  had  been 
a  general  awakening  of  young  men  in  Boston 
to  tbe  importance  of  cooperating  in  various 
ways  to  aid  the  cause  of  successful  industry, 
'education  and  morals.  These  were  brought 
together  by  him  so  far  as  he  practically  could 
do  under  the  circumstances  surrounding  each 
case. 

There  were  more  than  a  hundred  in  all 
that  thus  directly  and  indireotly  were  infor- 
mally brought  together  for  work.  The  gov- 
erning principle  was,  however,  to  be  that 
while  each  should  do  what  he  could  private- 
ly by  himself,  no  general  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  result  of  a  public  character. 
Lowell  was  equal  to  the  secret  booming  of 
Bach  effort,  so  far  as  to  keep  up  the  individ- 
ual courage  or  interest  of  each  worker  in  his 
sphere  of  action.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  disband  the  old  city  fire  department,  forty 
young  men  instantly  came  forward,  from 
all  social  and  business  oiroles,  to  man  each 
"Tub."  It  may  not  be  generally  known  at  this 
'day  that  the  salaries  of  these  were  pledged  to 
build  churches,  or  be  disposed  of  in  charity, 
'  or  that  some  of  these  men  afterwards  were 
sent  to  Congress,  while  others  became  quite . 
eminent  in  their  respective  professions. 
!  One  member  in  particular,  still  living,  a 
graduate  at  Harvard,  may  .be  mentioned  as 
doing  regular  duty  at  the  "tub,"  often  taking 
some  of  the  members  home  after  a  fire  to 
jgive  them  lessons  in  chemistry  or  physiology. 
;At  a  later  day,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years 
'after,  he  was  the  successful  manager  of  the 
Lowell  Institute.  This  institution  has  been 
a  godsend  to  literary  culture  In  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  practical  art  school,  for  forty  years, 
where  the  poor  student  could  always  get  in- 
struction free  gratis.  Another  object  of  the 
club  was  the  establishment  of  medical  dis- 
pensaries where  the  poor  could  get  treatment 
and  medicine  free  from  charge.  Some  of 
these  have  been  in  successful  existence  and 
operation/or  forty  years.  •'An  incident' con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  one' 
of     these      will       long      ho     remembered 


by  the  writer,  who  was  tho  subject 
of  a  practical  joke  perpetrated  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster, from,  whom  he  took  a  few  lessons  in 
chemistry.  While  alone  in  the  dissecting* 
room  of  an  evening,  in  the  old  Mason-street 
Hospital,  where  there  were  on  the  tables  six- 
teen subjects  in  process,  the  key  was  turned 
upon  me  and  I  was  detained  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  door  was  opened.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  known  both  Dr.  Webster 
and  Dr.  Farkman,  being  a  frequent  visitor 
at  both  their  houses,  having  charge  of  the 
ventilating  process  for  use  in  the  new  hospi- 
tal then  building.  I  cannot  pass  without  add- 
ing |my  protest  to  the  assertions  of  some 
that  Dr.  Parkman  was  an  avaricious,  hard 
man  upon  his  fellows.  It  was  not  so.  He 
had  his  eccentricities,  and  one  of  them  was 
being  very  exacting.  He  was,  however, 
a  most  benevolent,  kind-hearted  man. 
He  gave  his  whole  time  and  the 
use  of  his  money  for  aiding  the 
poor  and  needy.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  mechanics  ever  had,  and  would 
loan  them  Bmall  sums  ef  money,  on  indifferent 
security,  to  accommodate,  but  never  taking 
more  than  six  per  cent  interest.  Lowell  did 
not  like  him  very  well  until  he  learned  the 
real  character  of  the  man.  '  Among  the  old 
citizens  of  Boston  who  deeply  sympathized 
with  the  young  active  members  of  the  soci- 
ety some  of  them  before  it  had  name, 
were  the  elder  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Thomas 
Perkins,  ana  Jonathan  Mason.  They  soon 
passed  away.  Of  those  younger,  few  of 
whom  are  now  living  were  Charles  Scud- 
der,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  John  Benson, 
Frederick  D.  Allen,  James  W.  Converse, 
Franklin  Haven,  Henry  W.  Dntton,  Charles 
6.  Greene  and  Daniel  Safford,  with  Mr.  Park- 
man  and  many  others  who  contributed  to 
different  enterprises. 

One  of  the  early  enterprises  they  patron- 
ized was  starting  a  charity  Sunday  school  to 
take  in  poor  children,  with  an  auxiliary 
society  for  clothing  such  as  could  not  other- 
wise get  suitable  garments  to  wear.  This 
numbered  some  seventy-five  yonng  boys, 
many  of  whom  were  reclaimed  and  educated 
and  subsequently  held  good  positions  here 
and  in  the  West.  One  of  them  became  mayor 
of  Cambridge,  one  is  the  present  postmaster 
in  a  large  Western  city.  The  second  superin- 
tendent of  this  school  was  a  young  lawyer,  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  and  a  friend  of  Low- 
ell's. Boston  was  small  forty  years  ago,  and 
the  United  States  had  but  a  small  popula- 
tion compared  to  the  present.  The 
ideas  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
very  different*  A  young  man  that  was 
known  to  smoke  in  those  days  was  looked 
upon  as  unfortunately  contracting  a  perni- 
cious habit.  A  fine  of  five  dollars  was  the 
penalty  for  smoking  in  the  street.  Lowell 
was  always  fond  of  smoking,  however.  In 
the  winter  it  was  a  common  practice  for  some 
of  the  church  dignitaries  to  hold  morning 
prayer  meetings,  Deacon  Benson's  house, 
corner  of  Federal  and  Channing  streets,  was 
a  popular  resort  for  that  purpose.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Mechanics  Association 
and  Amos  Baker  had  evening  schools  for 
apprentices,  and  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation gave  public,  lectures  free.  Lowell 
patronized  the  latter  as  did  many  of  his 
friends.  E.  P.  Whipple  and  J.  T.  Fields 
often  gave  them  lectures. 

Many  of  the   poor   foreign-born   working 
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men  had  very  poor  accommodations  for  liv- 
ing. Many  resided  in  basements,  and  a 
movement  was  made  for  their  relief,  which 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of 
comfortable  dwellings.  This  was  accom- 
plished through  the  indirect  and  direct  aid 
of  the  society.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
Boston  was  one  of  those  questions  that  en- 
gaged a  great  deal  of  attention, and  Lowell  be- 
came much  interested  in  the  causes  The 
city  of  Boston  was  urged  to  lay  out  more 
parks  and  sell  lands  at  a  reduced  price. 
Chester  Park  was  enlarged,  and  all 
the  streets  south  to  Buggies  street 
in  Boxbury  were  raised  and  restricted 
to  what  was  called  the  dry  dock  grade  at 
Charlestown,  placing  them  above  tide  water. 
This  was  done  entirely  through  the  influ- 
ence of  members  of  the  society.  Daniel  N. 
Haskell,  editor  of  the  Transcript,  was  a 
member,  and  published  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter in  aid  of  the  movement  in  that  paper. 
The  Artists'  Association  was  organized  in 
Boston  in  1841,  with  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tinguished patrons,  in  which  Lowell  with 
others  of  his  friends  took  great  interest. 
Two  of  the  artists,  Carleton  and  Holllngs- 
worth,  became  attaohed  to  the  Lowell  Instl 
tute  as  teachers  and  remained  there  during 
their  lives. 

T.  Buchanan  Bead  came  with  letters  from 
Cincinnati  and  with  an  original  painting  of 
General  Harrison  which  was  his  first  great 
effort  of  the  kind.  He  was  intioduced  to 
Chester  Harding  and  other  artists  and  sub- 
sequently to  Lowell,  and  became  a  great 
favorite  with  all.  His  appearance  in  these 
days  was  that  of  a  light-complexioned,  small- 
sized  boy  of  eighteen,  though  he  had  the 
character,  when  animated,  of  a  man  of  thirty 
years.  Unfortunately  his  tastes  as  criticised 
by  some  were  considered  too  versatile  for 
him  to  succeed  well  as  a  painter.  Harding 
was  one  of  the  members,  and  came  to  me  one 
morning  quite  excited  after  reading  a  poem 
of  Bead's,  then  published  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Mercantile  Library  Asoocia- 
tion,  before  which  it  had  been  delivered, 
and  begged  me,  if  I  had  any  influenco  over 
Bead,  to  "entreat  him  to  stick  to  his  crayons" 
and  let  poetry  alone.  Lowell  did  not  think 
so,  but  believed  a  man  might  be  both  painter 
and  poet.  Bead's  painting  and  poem  of 
Sheridan's  Bide  is  an  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment.  Bead  went  to  Rome 
with  letters  to  Story,  with  whom  he  became 
quite  Intimate,  but  returned  home  and  died. 
The  Artists'  Association  was  well  patron- 
ized for  a  time  by  the  public;  but  few 
of  the  members  are  now  living.  Healy  had 
been  one  of  of  Harding's  young  pupils 
who  afterward  went  to  Europe  and 
painted  Louis  Phtllippe.  On  rettirning 
to  Boston  he  was  encouraged  by  some  of  tho 
Boston  merchants  to  make  an  historical  pic- 
ture, of  Wobster's  ansvrcr  to  Hayne,  and 
did  so  after  four  years'  labor.  ^Essr<igm;- 
lt-was  sometime  before  he  could  realize 
upon  It  and  he  became  very  poor  and  dis- 
couraged. The  city  had  offered  83000  for  it. 
One  of  Lowell's  friends  offered  34000,  though 
he.  did  not  feel  able  to  buy  it.  The  city 
then  offered  85000  and  got  it.  It  is  now  the 
principal  attractive  painting  in  Faneuil  Hall 
and  is  probably  destined  to  remain  there  for 
all  time. 

Boss  Winans  was  a  rich  and  very  sucess- 
ful  railroad  and  locomotive-builder  of  Balti- 
more. He  took  with  other  friends  the  contract 


to  build  the  railroad  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Moscow,  and  came  to  Boston  for  the  as- 
sistance of  engineers.  Colonel  William  B. 
Lee,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  then 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  &  Providence 
Railroad  and  gave  him  support.  Major 
Whistler  also  became  connected  with  the 
enterprise.  I  think  it  was  Colonel  Lee  who 
first  suggested  the  starting  of  evening  schools 
in  Bussia  along  the  line  of  the  road,  where 
the  young  Russians  could  be  taught  mechan- 
ical work  and  engineering  in  connection  with 
ordinary  studies.  Many  young  mechanics 
of  Boston  were  invited  to  go  to  Bussia  as  in- 
structors— some  did  go,  and  enough  to  make 
the  system  a  success.  Lowell  afterward  be- 
came much  interested  in  the  matter. 

General  H.  B.  Sargent,  a  friend  of  Lowell, 
was  the  first  in  his  class  at  Harvard,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  students  in  the  Law 
School  during  my  membership.  It  was 
wholly  through  Lowell's  influence  that  I 
read  law.  Many  of  the  students  distin- 
guished themselves  in  after  life.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  became  president  of  the  United 
States,  Judge  Bichardson  became  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  Anson  Burlingame  minister 
both  to  China  and  Russia.  Governor  Arnold, 
Judge  Lowell,  the  two  Parkmans,  Nathan 
Morse,  Robert  Codman,  Ebenezer  W. 
Stone  were  members  of  the  class.  General 
Sargent  was  intimate  with  Lowell,  and 
wrote  an  essay  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  upon  the  labor  question  which 
pleased  Lowell  very  much.  He  took  the 
laborers'  side  of  the  question  and  subse- 
quently interested  himself  in  building  houses 
for  the  working  classes.  The  Legislature  of 
1851  brought  together  many  young  men  that 
became  reformers  and  that  joined  in  organiz- 
ing the  Republican  party  of  Massachusetts 
in  1854.  The  leaders  were  self-made  men. 
George  S.  Boutwell  was  elected  governor. 
Henry  Wilson,  president  of  the  Senate ;  Na- 
thaniel P.  Banks,  Speaker  of  the  House; 
Amasa  Walker,  secretary  of  State.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  the  Legislature 
of  that  year.  Ezra  Lincoln,  Caleb  Oushing, 
B.  B.  Curtis,  Sidney  Bartlet,  John  Mills, 
General  Whitney,  James  M.  Keath,  William 
Aspinwall,  F.  O.  Prince,  Theodore  Dunne, 
Henry  Gardner,  Otis  Kimball,  William 
Schouler  and  G.  M.  Wightman  were 
members. 

At  the  funeral  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Marsh- 
field  in  October,  1852,  there  were  many  who 
had  grown  rich  in  property  and  honors, 
through  the  influence  of  Webster,  some  of 
whom  had  gone  back  on  him,  but  were  very 
prominent  actors  in  the  services.  The  young 
Governor  Boutwell  was  there  representing 
the  State.  A  few  of  the  old  political  liners, 
who  had  before  been  in  the  habit  of  first 
naming  the  candidates  for  governor,  but  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  their  choice,  were 
disposed  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  the 
governor.  He  conducted  himself  with  a 
great  deal  of  dignity,  as  usual,  and  paid  no 
particular  attention  to  them,  more  than  to 
the  thousands  of  honest  but  humble  people 
present  on  the  occasion. 

The  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
at  Worcester,  July  20,  1854,  where  it  first 
received  its  name  in  Massachusetts,  is  a 
matter  of  written  history.  It  was  purely  ac- 
cidental that  I  was  called  upon  to  preside 
over  that  convention  for  the  most  of  the  day 
and  through  all  of  its  business  action.  It 
adjourned  to  Sept.  7,  when  Robert  Rantoul, 


Sr.,  presided.  John  A.  Andrew  wrote  the 
resolntions  and  Charles  Sumner  spoko  for 
over  an  hour.  The  conventions  of  18.TG, 
Dominating  Fremont;  the  Brooks  outrage 
upon  Sumner;  the  Burlingame  dnol ;  threats 
of  Brooks  to  attack  Wilson  and  Banks,  who 

yfas  then  Speaker,  are  all  matters  of  history. 

Sir.  Lowell  was  active  in  all  those  measures 
/n  his  quiet  way,  but  exercised   a  powerful 

Anfluence  through  others.  As  to  my  own 
humble  effort  in  all  these  things  I  can  only 
say  that  Lowell  prompted  me  to  action  more 
than  any  other  person.  The  war  brought 
freedom  to  the  slaves  and  established  that 
emancipation  which  we  in  early  life  felt 
could  be  done  with  money.  .Mas!  for  human 
selfishness;  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  millions  of  lives,  directly  and  indirectly, 
were  sacrificed  to  this  end. 

Stephen  M.  Aixkn. 


LOWELL'S    CONTEMPORARIES. 

TO  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  In  a  re 
cent  issue  of  your  paper  appeared  a  communi- 
cation, signed  "C.  O.  Stickney."  wheroiu  the 
writer  names  several  contemporaries  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  states  that,  with  one  exceir 
lion,  they  have  all  passed  over  to  the  "otlici 
shore."  Allow  me  to  say  to  him,  and  to  distant 
friends  who  may  be  misled  by  this  assertion, 
that  another  sbiidng  exception  oxists  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Parsons,  n-hom  we 
still  have  among  us,  aud  whose  tribute  to 
Lowell  in  a  recent  nnmbor  of  the  Transcript- 
most  tender  and  beautiful  —  antedating  youi 
correspondent's  communication,  ought  not  to 
have  escaped  his  notice. 

Fully  recovered  from  a  recent  illness,  the 
doctor  lives  to  cheer  his  many  friends  and  to 
frequent  his  much-loved  haunts  of  Scltuato  and 
AVayland,  W.  R.  W. 

Concord,  Aug.  24.  fWKjtiXtle-v*..! 

MY    LOVE. 
Not  as  all  other  women  are 

Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear: 
Her  glorious  fancies  come  from  far. 
Beneath  the  silver  evening-star. 

And  yet  her  heart  Is  ever  near. 

Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own,  o 
Vj  hich  lesser  souls  may  never  know : 

God  giveth  them  to  her  alone. 

And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  cboose  to  blow. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not, 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair: 

No  simplest  duty  is  forgot; 

Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share. 

She  doeth  little  kindnesses. 

Which  most  leave  undone  or  despise; 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 

Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things. 
And  though  she  seem  of  other  birth. 

Round  us  her  heart  entwines  and  clings, 

And  patiently  she  folds  ber  wings 
To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

Blessing  she  is:  God  made  ber  so. 

And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow; 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 

That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 

Ber  life  doth  rightly  harmonize; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  bine 

Unolonded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 
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She  is  a  woman— one  in  whom 

The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Eath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume. 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 

As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  might. 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill. 
Goes  wandering  at  its  own  free  will. 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 

And  on  its  full,  deen  breast  serene. 

Like  quiet  isles  my  duties  be; 
It  flows  around  them  and  between, 
And  makes  them  fresh  and  fair  and  green, 

Ssreet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die, 

[James  Russell  LowelL 
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a  newsagency  in  this  city,  in  which,  referring  to 
tin.'  death  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  ho  says, 
"The  English  Authors'  Society  sends  its  deep- 
est regrets  and  sympathy  with  Americans  on 
the  death  of  that  great  writer,  its  friend.  James 
Russell  Lowell." 


MINISTER    LOWELL    IN    LONDON. 


NOT     AMERICA'S     ALONE. 


England      Equally     Laments 
Lowell's    Death. 


Words  of    Love  and  Esteem  Spoken 
on   Every  Side. 


He  "Was  Always  on  the 
the  Best  in  Life. 


Side  of 


Londos,  Aug.  13.  The  Times  says:  "The 
death  of  Mr.  Lowell  is  probably  more  keenly 
and  widely  felt  in  England  than  would  bo  that 
of  any  other  American,  or,  indeed,  of  any  man 
not  a  fellow-countryman.  With  his  death  there 
passes  into  history  a  really  remarkable  mind; 
whose  reputation  will  grow  with  time.  Corrupt 
politicians  hated  him,  but  he  goes  to  the  gravo 
mourned  by  all  that  is  best  In  America,  and 
amid  the  heartfelt  regard  and  admiration  of 
England." 

The  Standard  says:  "America  may  claim  the 
distinction  of  his  birth,  but  his  famo  belongs  to 
the  wider  republic  speaking  the  English 
tongue." 

The  Daily  News  says :  "Mr.  Lowell  will  be  la- 
mented in  England  not  less  than  in  America. 
He  was  ever  a  fighter  and  always  on  tho  side-  of 
truth,  honesty,  justice,  freedom,  morcy  and 
peace." 

All  the  other  London  morning  newsrapors 
contain  similar  comments  and  Jong  obituary 
notices. 

Tribute  of  Bret  Harte. 

Bret  Harte  has  written  concerning  the  death 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  the  American  poet,  as 
follows:  "To  my  pride,  as  an  American,  in  the 
frank-  admiration  and  living  appreciation 
shown  of  Lowell's  Intellect  and  character  per- 
sonally bete,  I  have  to  add  my  own  expression 
of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  fastidi- 
ous and  cultivated  professors  in  my  calling, 
and  one  of  its  gentlest  vet  manliest  critics." 

English  Anthors'  Society  Sends  Kesrrcts. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant,  the  well  known  writer 
and  novelist,  and  first  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Anthors,  has  sent  a  telegram  from  Dartmoor  to 


When  Mx.Lowell  was  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  the  London  World  included  in 
its  series  of  "Celebrities  at  Home"  a  readable 
6ketoh  of  the  distinguished  literatteur, 
which  is  appended: 

An  unpretending  house  in  a  quiet  London 
square,  painted  that  dull  red  color— an  Amer- 
ican importation,  by  the  way — with  which 
■wo  are  now  so  familar  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  minister  who  represents  the  vast  Re- 
public of  the  West,  over  which  the  sun  takes 
four  hours  to  rise,  and  which  stretches  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There  is  nothing 
ambassodorial  In  his  surroundings.  The 
nvms  of  the  United  States  are  nowhere  con- 
spicuously emblazoned,  as  would  be  those 
et  soino  petty  German  State.  Mr.  Lowell 
is  not  approached  through  an  antechamber 
(illcd  with  secretaries  and  gilded  at- 
tache's. You  are  introduced  by  a  manservant 
uut  of  livery  into  a  little  room  on  tho  ground 
door  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  con- 
tains a  few  well-filled  bookshelves,  a  writ- 
ing-table strewed  with  papers  and  letters, 
while  a  few  simple  engravings  here  and 
there  cover  tho  walls.  Seated  in  an  easy 
chair  reading  is  a  slight  spare  man  with  a 
profusion  of  curling  hair  and  a  luxuriant 
beard  which  is  almost  white.  His  manner 
as  he  rises  to  greet  you  is  singularly  quiet 
and  unaffected,  and  though  he  has  made  the 
Yankee  nialect  of  New  England  immortal, 
you  cannot  detect  in  the  tones  of  hisvoice 

the  slightest  trace  of  Americanism.  He  has 
long  passed  his  sixtieth  birthday,  having 
been  born  in  the  same  year  a3  Qneen  Victo- 
ria, yet  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
him  as  old.  He  reminds  you  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  beautiful  Indian 
summer  of  bis  native  land,  differ- 
ing only  from  midsummer  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  subdued  tints  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
still  dreamy  air,  tell  you  instinctively  that 
they  are  the  heralds  of  coming  winter. 
Taking  a  well-colored  little  meerschaum 
from  a  rack  he  proceeds  to  smoke,  and  hands 
his  visitor  a  box  of  cigarettes.  Leaning 
back  then  in  his  chair,  he  turns  toward  you 
his  full,  deep,  gray  eyes  at  once  thoughtful 
and  penetrating,  and  seems  more  inclined  to 
listen  than  to  talk.  The  conversation  drifts 
from  one  subject  to  another,  and  it  is  only 
when  some  chord  which  interests  him  Is 
struck  that  you  catch  a  momentary  glimpso 
of  tho  varied  knowledge,  the  rich  cultivation, 
the  genius  and  power  which  have  made 
for  him  so  great  a  name  on  both 
aides  of  the  Atlantic.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Lowell's  life  know  that  he 
has  not  only  shed  a  brilliance  over  the  New 
World,  but  also  done  much  to  cement  the 
bonds  of  union  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New.  As  a  poet  he  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered inferior  to  Longfellow,  though  far 
less  widely  known  and  read;  while  as  a 
humorist  he  must  take  his  place  in  history 
with  great  masters  of  wit  and  satire  like 
Swift  and  Thackeray.  His  modest  house  in 
Lowndes  square  seems  but  a  resting-place  by 
the  way.  His  home  is  in  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Cambridge,  in  his  native  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  banks  of  the  sluggish 
Charles.  Through  all  his  wanderings  in 
many  lands,  beautiful  Elmwood,  the  home 
of  his  father,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  grave 
of  bis  children,  and  the  spot  where  sixty 
years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  among  his 
books,  seems  always  to  claim  him  as  its  own. 
Mr.  Lowell  comes  of  a  good  old  English 
stock.  His  ancestors  emigrated  from  Bris- 
tol In  1639,  and    settled  in  New    England. 


Many  of  the  Lowells  were  foremost  men  in 
the  annals  of  their  adopted  country.  His 
grandfather  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts and  excluded  slavery  from  Its  borders. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  Congregation- 
alist  minister,  and  a  year  before  the  poet's 
birth  he  purchased  Elmwood,  a  plain  struc- 
ture of  wood,  whose  want  of  plcturesque- 
ness  is  relieved  by  the  fine  timber 
In  which  It  Is  embosomed.  In  the 
library,  whioh  contains  a  large  and  choice 
collection  of  books,  there  hangs  a  portrait  by 
Pag*  of  Mr.  Lowell  in  his  youth.  The  dark 
auburn  hair,  parted  In  the  middle,  falls  in 
thick  curls  over  a  white  collar  thrown  back 
loosely  from  his  neck.  There  Is  a  dreamy 
poetry  in  the  deep-set  gray  eyes,  and 
the  expression  is  one  of  almost  mournful  sad- 
ness. One  may  well  marvel  „tbat  rhe  "Big- 
low  Papers"  could  have  been  produced  by 
the  grave,  melancholy  looking  youth,  who 
uiiight  have  sat  as  a  model  for  Goethe's 
Faust.  The  coat  of  coarse  brown  cloth  he 
wears  gives  a  apice  of  Puritan  simplicity  to 
the  portrait.  In  an  upper  room,  which  was 
the  poet's  study  in  his  father's  lifetime,  there 
hang  touchlngly  over  a  picture  frame  some 
pairs  of  baby's  shoes ;  and  from  the  window 
may  be  seen  the  pretty  wooded  slopes  of 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  little  feet;  all  his  children,  but 
one  daughter,  having  died  in  infancy.  It  was 
this  which  gave  the  tinge  of  sadness  to  much 
of  his  early  poetry : 
'        "As  a  twig  trembles  which  a  bird 

Lights  on  to  sins:,  then  leaves  unbent, 
So  is  my  memory  thrilled  and  stirred : 
I  only  knew  she  came  and  went." 
The  death  .of   his  children  was  followed, 
after  nine  years  of  domestic  happiness,  by 
the  loss    of  his   wife,   referred  to   in   those 
touching  lines  of  Longfellow: 

"  T  was  at  thy  door,  O  friend !    and  not  at  mine 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreaih. 

Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine 
'Whispered  a  word  that  had   a  sound  like 
Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom. 

A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin. 
And  softly  from  that    hushed   and  darkened 
room 

Two  angels  issued  where  but  one  went  in." 

Mr.  Lowell  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
writer  of  graceful,  powerful  and  versatile 
prose,  which  alone  would  have  made  the 
reputation  of  a  lesser  man.  His  lectures  on 
the  great  poets  of  the  world  are  models  of 
criticism,  and  display  at  once  the  brilliant 
powers  of  his  vigorous  mind,  and  the  stores 
of  varied  knowledge  acquired  in  years  of 
thoughtful,  patient  study,  and  extended 
travel  In  the  lands  of  the  Ola  World.  His 
more  serious  poems  are  full  of  graceful 
imagery,  of  noble  thoughts  clothed  In  noble 
words,  while  some  of  them  possess  the  im- 
passioned fire  of  true  poetic  genius.  They 
want,  perhaps,  that  something  which  Long- 
fellow s  Muse  possesses ;  or  possibly  it  is 
that  the  older  poet  had  gained  the  popular 
ear  before  the  younger  one  became  known, 
and  his  melodies  fell  on  somewhat  un- 
heeding ears,  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
familiar  strains  of  the  old  master.  But  it 
is  on  his  marvellously  humorous  prose  and 
still  more  marvellous  poetry  that  Lowell's 
fame  will  rest,  and  he  can  well  afford -not  to 
be  placed  by  posterity  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
poets  of  sentiment.  A  distinguished  modern 
writer  has  said  that  if  yon  want  to  see  the 
England  of  the  seventeenth  century,  you 
must  go  to  New  England;  and  Mr.  Lowell 
has  tola  us  that  if  we  want  to  listen  to  the 
English  which  was  spoken  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  we  must  go  still  to  New  England, 
where  it  lingers  yet  in  such  places  as  the  re- 
mote districts  of  Massachusetts.  Railroads 
are  fast  destroying  their  Old  Worlfl  charac- 
ter, and  the  Yankee  speech  is  being  grubbed 
up  by  the  school  maims  as  diligently  as  the 
thistle  in  Canada :  but  in  the  "Biglow  Pa- 
pers" it  is  enshrined  forever,  like  the  fly  in 
amber;  and  peers  and  country  baronets 
whose  titles 'were  purchased  from  needy 
James  I.  can  read  therein  In   what   fashion 
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their  fathers  spake.    The  first  and  by  far  the 
best  series   of  these  remarkable  papers  were 
written  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War.  They 
are  designed  to  expose  the  iniquity  of  a  con- 
flict undertaken  in  the  interest  of  slave-hold- 
ing States,  as  a  means  of  extending  the  area 
of  slavery.    No  satirical  pieces  of  modern 
days  approach  them   except,  perhaps,    the 
"Letters  of  Major  Downing."  "Sam  Slick," 
or  some  of  Hood's  inimitable  verses.    Hosea 
Biglow,   Rev.  Homer  "Wilbur  and  Birdofre- 
dum  Sawin  are  characters  which  may  take 
their   place,    as    portraits    from    life,    with 
Squire   Western    or    Dr.  Primrose.     These 
papers  are  a  mixture  of  poetry  and  prose, 
written  in  the  broadest  Yankee  dialect  of 
New  England,  Interspersed  with  Imaginary 
notioea  of  the  press,  designed  to  satirize  tho 
ludicrous  ignorance  and  absurdity  of  pre- 
vailing    American      newspaper      criticism. 
Many  of  the  words   and  expressions  in  the 
"Biglow  Papers"  have  become  a  part  of  thj 
English  language  as  it  is  spoken  in  Americj 
today.      At  the   time   they   were   in    eveH 
body's  mouth,  and  became  cant  phrases,  likj 
the*"What,   never?"   of   "Pinafore,"  or  th' 
"Why,  cert'nly!"  of  "The  Colonel." 
"But  John  P. 
Robinson  ho 
8ez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B." 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  became,  with  loci 
variations,  a  catch-song  in   the    streets    ( 
English  towns.  Whoever  reads  these  wonde 
ful  sketches,  so  full  of  humor  ana  wit,  an 
keen  political  satire  from  which  men  6hraiL 
as  from  a  scalpel,  and  is  able  to  understant 
something  of  the  point  of  the   allusions,   ex- 
periences a  sensation  he   will   never  forget. 
Here  is  a  description  of  a  Yankee  orator,  in- 
imitable in  its  truth   to   nature,   and   which, 
mutatis  mutandis,  mlgbt   be  applied  to  some 
parliamentary  orators  we  wot  of,  Irish  and 
otherwise : 

Snbjick  staited;  'expanded;  delayted;  ex- 
tended. Pump  lively.  Subjick  staited  ag'in, 
so 's  to  avide  all  mistaiks.  Ginnle  remarks; 
continooed:  kerried  on;  pushed  furder;  kind  o' 
gin  out.  Subjick  re-staited:  dielooted;  stirred 
up  permiscoous.  Pump  agin.  Gits  back  to 
where  he  sot  out.  Can't  seem  to  stay  thair. 
Ketches  into  Mr.  Sea  ward's  hair.  Breaks  loose 
ag'in,  an'  staits  his  subjick ;  stretches  it;  turns 
it:  folds  it;  onf olds  it;  folds  it  ag'in  so 's 't  no 
one  can't  find  it.  Argoos  with  an  imedginary 
bean  that  ain't  aloud  to  say  nothin'  in  repleye. 
Gives  him  a  real  good  dressin',  an'  is  settysfide 
he's  rite.  Olts  into  Johnson's  hair.  No  use 
tryin'  to  git  into  his  head.  Gives  it  up.  Hez  to 
stalt  his  subjick  ag'in:  doos  it  back'ards,  side- 
ways, eendways,  criss-cross,  bevellin',  no  ways. 
Gits  finely  red  on  it.  Concloods.  Concloods 
more.  Reads  some  xtrax.  Sees  his  subjick  a- 
nosin'  round  arter  him  ag'in.  Tries  to  avide  it. 
Wun't  do.  Ma-states  it.  Can't  conjectur'  no 
other  plawsable  way  of  staytin'  on  it  Trie? 
pump.  No  fx.  Finely  concloods  to  conclood. ■ 
Yeels  the  rlore. 

Underlying  this  satire,  of  the  broadest  an> 
most  farcical    kind,  runs  a    current  of  tha 
strong   religious    feeling  which    everywhei 
distinguishes    Mr.    Lowell's    writings.      A 
every    turn   we    catch    glimpses  of  that  old 
Puritan   faith,  with    its    simple  fervid    zeal, 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  planted  on   New 
England  shores. 

Mr.  Lowell's  life  has  been  an  eventful  one, 
the  milestones  on  the  road  being,  for  the 
most  part,  tho  dates  of  the  many  volumes 
which  owe  their  birth  to  him.  His  long  resi- 
dence at  Elmwood  was  unbroken  save  by  a 
year  or  two's  European  travel.  His  distin- 
guished services  to  tho  Northern  cause  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  as  an  able  opponent  of 
slavery,  were  recognized  in  1874  by  the  offer 
of  the  Russian  ministry.  This  was  declined, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  dogree  of  doctor 
of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  sister  University  on  the  Cam — an  honor 
perhaps  more  appreciated  than  expatriation 
to  the  court  of  the  czar.  In  1877  he  accepted 
the  mission  to  Spain,  and  two  years  later,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Welsh,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  London.  Seldom  has  an  American 
minister  been  received  in  this  country  with 
more  cordiality,  or  become  more  generally 
popular  than.  Mr.  Lowell.  The  University 
of  St.  Andrews  has  bestowed  the  highest 
distinction  in  her  gift  upon  the  successor 
of  Longfellow  at  Harvard;.    Few  men  could 


do  greater  honor  than  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  to 
the  position  of  lord  rector  of  that  ancient 
scholastic  foundation.  His  election  will  bo 
regarded,  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  not  only  as 
a  high  compliment  to  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  but  as  a  grace- 
ful act  of  international  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  that  old  land  which  he  is  proud  to  own  as 
the  fatherland  of  hUiaoa. 


Robert  T.  8.  Lowell. 
Robert  Traill  Sponco  Lowell,  brother  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  died  yesterday  morning  at  hiB 
homo  in  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  within  less  than  a 
month  of  his  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  He 
was  a  faithful  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  man  of  letters  of  no 
mean  nrder,  both  as  poet  and  as  novelist, 
having  earned  a  titlo  to  remembrance  by 
"The  New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay,"  "A. 
Raft  That  No  Man  Made."  and  "Stories  from 
an  Old  Dutch  Town."  Mr.  Lowell  was  born 
October  8, 1816,  in  Boston,  where  bis  father, 
Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  was  pastor  of  tho  old 
West  Church.  He  was  educated  at  the  Round 
Hill  School  of  George  Bancroft  and  Joseph  G. 
Cogswell  in  Northampton,  and  at  Harvard 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  In  1883. 
He  took  a  full  course  at  Harvard  medical 
school,  but  instead  of  practising  medicine  he 
went  into  trade.  In  1839  he  began  the  study 
of  theology.  By  invitation  of  Bishop  Spencer  of 
Newfoundland  bo  went  to  Bermuda,  where  he 
took  deacon's  orders  in  1842  and  priest's  in 
1843,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
and  inspector  of  schools.  He  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed to  the  parish  of  Bay  Roberts  In  New- 
foundland  ("Peterport"  in  "Tho  New  Priest") 
and  made  the  record  of  a  devoted  servant  of 
Christ,  especially  in  tho  famine  of  1840,  when 
his  medical  training  was  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  people ;  he  was  chairman  of  the  relief 
committee  of  the  district  and  wore  his  health 
out  in  his  arduous  work,  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Lowell's  next  work  was  among  tho  poorer  peo- 
ple of  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  be  gathered  a  oon 
gregation  called  Christ  Church,  and  in  1849-50 
built  a  stone  church,  which  was  open  and  free 
to  all,  with  daily  services.  Between  1869  and 
1869  he  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Duanes- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  and  then  for  four  years  was  head 
master  of  8t.  Mark's  School  in  Southboroxtgh. 

It  was  while  be  was  rector  of  the  parish  at 
Newark  that  he  sent  to  press  bis  first  and  most 
important  work,"The  New  Priest  in  Conception 
Bay."  The  novel  was  published  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.  in  the  fall  of  1858,  and  such  was 
the  interest  in  the  work  that,  though  sent  out 
anonymously  and  followed  almost  immediately 
by  the  failure  of  the  publishers,  the  first  edition 
was  exhausted  in  a  short  time. 

The  slender  volume  of  poems  which  appeared 
in  1860  under  the  title  of  "Fresh  Hearts  that 
Failed  Three  Thousand  Years  Ago,  and  Other 
Things,"  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  poetry 
which  he  kept  back  In  manuscript^  and  it  was 
filled  out  In  the  next  edition,  published  in  1863, 
with  many  new  pieces,  and  dedicated  to  his  old 
teacher,  Dr.  Cogswell. 

The  famous  war  poem,  "The  Massachusetts 
Line,"  written  to  the  air  of  "Yankee  Doodle," 
was  sung  with  wonderful  inspiration  during  the 
Civil  War.  Still  another  of  theso  poems  is  tho 
one  entitled,  "The  Little  Years,"  a  song  for  tho 
older  graduates  at  Harvard,  which  is  an  unfor- 
gettable poem.  Still  another,  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent vein,  but  equally  unforgettable,  is  "The 
Brave  Old  Ship,  the  Orient ;"  and  yet  another, 
entitled  "Burgoyne's  Last  March,"  written  in 
1877.  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  he 
treated  an  historical  theme. 

When  Dr.  Lowell  gave  up  the  charge  of  St. 
Mark's  School,  he  made  his  home  in  Sohenoc- 
tady,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1873  became  tho  professor 
of  the  Latin  lansnago  and  literature  iu  Union 
College,  where  be  remained  for  six  years. 
After  retiring  from  this  post  in  1879,  he  did  not 


undertake  any  further  Dubllo  duty,  but  contin- 
ued to  reside  in  Schenectady,  and  identified 
himself  'strongly  with  its  interests  and  associa- 
tions. Out  of  his  residence  there  grew  "Stories 
from  an  Old  Dutch  Town." 

Dr.  I/owell's  home  was  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Mohawk,  and  from  the  foot  of  his  garden  he 
could  take  his  boat  and  go  up  and  down  the 
river  at  his  leisure.  He  was  a  great  student  of 
the  classics,  and  delighted  to  write  to  his  friends 
in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  English,  as  they  were 
able  to  follow  him  in  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts.  He  kept  up  his  interest  iu  the  ancient 
languages  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Since  the  death  of  his  brother,  his  health, 
which  was  very  much  impaired  by  the  death  of 
his  wife  last  year,  became  more  and  more  un-, 
certain,  and  his  sudden  death  has  not-been^uB- 

expected.  He  had  five  ohlldren— three  son»and 
two  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  James,  aifd  his 
eon  Charles  survive  him.  His  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Rebecca,  are  living  in  Schenectady. 
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Nobth  Coxwat,  N.  H.,  August  13.— W.  D. 
Ho  wells  speaks  of  Lowell's  death  as  a  national 
calamity.  He  declines  to  be  interviewed,  but 
says  he  may  write  an  article  on  Lowell  at  tome 
other  tim*. 


Sorrowful  Words  at  the  Death  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pott 

Lon-dox,  August  18.— The  provincial  press 
and  the  London  afternoon  papers  contain  long 
and  affectionate  articles  upon  the  late  James 
Bussell  Lowell.  Expressions  of  sorrow  for  his 
death  come  from  every  quarter. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gaulle  says:  "The  universal 
regret  for  Lowell's  death  and  admiration  for 
his  character  and  achievements  expressed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  an  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  the  reality  of  that  entente  among  the 
English-speaking  race  which  it  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  Lowell's  life  to  promote.  His  place 
m  literature  >s  with  Carlyle  and  Buskin." 

Edmund  Gosse,  in  an  article  in  the  St  James 
Gazette,  says:  "It  is  too  soon  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  his  final  place  in  history.  We  think 
todav  only  of  his  stninless  record,  his  lofty  in- 
telligence' and  his  devotion  to  letters,  and  we 
reverently  partake  rf  America's  sorrow." 

Henry  Irving  writes  as  follows: 

"In  common  with  all  Englishmen,  I  lament 
the  loss  of  one  we  bo  loved  and  honored."  ' 

London,  August  18. — Lord  Tennyson  wires 
from  Haslemere  saying:  "England  and  America 
will  mourn  Lowell's  death.  They  lovad  him 
and  he  loved  them.  Pray  express  for  myself 
and  mine  sincerest   sympathy  with  ihe  family. 

"Tennyson." 

Walter  Besant,  the  well-known  writer  and 
novelist  and  first  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Au- 
thors', has  sent  a  telegram  from  Darrmore,  in 
which,  referring  to  the  deatn  of  Lowell,  he 
says:  "The  English  Authors'  Sooiety  sends  its 
deepest  regrets  and  sympathy  with  Americans 
on  the  death  of  that  great  writer,  its  friend, 
James  Bussell  LowelL" 

SOME  AMERICAN  TBIBUTEB. 

Bab  Habbob,  Me.,  August  13.— Secretary 
Blaine,  when  informed  of  the  death  of  James 
Bussell  Lowell,  expressed  his  deepest  sympathy 
at  the  sad  news.  When  asked  if  he  would  not 
make  some  statement  of  Mr.  Lowell's  career  as 
a  diplomat  he  declined  to  do  so. 

BosToNf  August  13. — Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes*  is  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
lite-long  friend, James  Bussell  Lowell,althoagh, 
as  he  says,  he  knew  it  was  coming  a  long  time. 
He  declined,  however,  most  imperatively  to 
talk  on  the  enbject  for  publication  at  this 
time. 

Newbtjeypobt,  Mass.,  August  13. — John 
Greenleaf  Whitticr,  who  has  been  forced 
to  return  from  the  mountains  by  ill  health,  was 
much  shocked  to  hear  of  Mr.  Lowell's  death. 
"Too  bad,  too  bad,"  he  said.  "It  is  indeed  a 
great  loss  to  American  letters  and  to  the  world." 


COMPOUND    INTEREST. 

A  new  way  of  laying  up  money  Is  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  and  the  story  Is 
the  more  interesting  because  of  the  celebrity  of  the 
involuntary  inventor  of  the  method  In  question — 
no  less  a  person  than  the  author  of  the  Blglow 
Papers.  In  1855,  says  the  writer,  Longfellow 
having  resigned  his  place  as  professor  of  modern 
languages  and  literature  in  Harvard  College, 
Lowell  was  appointed  his  successor,  with  leave  of 
absence  to  perfect  himself  in  his  studies. 

Lowell  at  once  went  abroad,  but  did  not  remain 
so  long  as  he  had  Intended.  In  later  years  he  used 
to  tell  now  he  happened  to  cut  short  his  European 
studies. 

It  appears  that  he  left  Instructions  with  his 
London  bankers  to  notify  him  as  soon  as  his 
account  was  reduced  to  a  specified  sum.  Then  he 
settled  down  to  his  work,  drawing  upon  his  bankers 
as  he  needed  money,  but  keeping  no  account  of  his 
drafts.  He  was  still  in  the  midst  of  bis  studies, 
when  one  day  he  received  word  that  his  balance 
bad  been  cut  down  to  the  specified  figures. 

The  news  was  surprising;  he  had  supposed 
himself  still  well  within  his  limits;  but  as  he  bad 
no  records  of  his  own  there  was  of  course  no 
disputing  the  banker's  statement,  even  bad  it 
occurred  to  him  to  do  so.  He  packed  up  at  once 
and  returned  to  America. 

Some  years  afterward  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  bankers,  stating  that,  owing  to  the  error  of  a 
clerk,  bis  account  had  been  charged  with  a  certain 
sum  which  had  been  drawn,  not  by  him,  but  by 
another  Lowell,  a  kinsman  of  his. 

The  bankers  apologized  for  the  blunder,  and  of 
course  had  placed  the  amount  of  the  draft,  with 
compound  interest,  at  his  credit.  They  kindlv 
suggested  that  if  he  were  uot  in  present  want  of 
the  money,  they  would  invest  it  for  him  in  a  way 
which  they  believed  would  turn  out  to  his  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Lowell  thanked  them,  and  asked  them  to 
invest  the  amount  at  their  discretion.  About  a 
year  afterward  he  received  a  draft  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  pounds,  and  found  It  verv  tlmelv,  as  he 
was  Just  then  wishing  to  furnish  a  house.  "Thanks 
to  his  own  carelessness  and  the  blunder  of  a  clerk, 
be  was  able  to  do  it  in  a  fairly  sumptuous  manner. 
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Said  Clirist.-onr  Lord.  ~i  will  gii  ... 
How  the  men,  my. brethren,  believe  in  me.' 
He  passed  m.t  »K-iin  tbroujfli  the  jfiite  f.f  birth 
But  mtde  himself  known  to  ibo  chitdrpn  ot 
earth. 

Tien   said    liio   c?»ief-priests.      ..•!   rulers,  and 

kings, 
"Behold,  now,  t!w  Giver  <d  nil  gocd  things. 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  raiyhty  and  p-rcat." 

With  carpet h  of  „oid  the  ground  they  spread 
Wherever  tur  Sou  of  Man  should  tread, 
And  in  palace  i  itumiiers  lofty  and  rare. 
They  iodjred  him  and  served  him  with  klnglv 
fare. 

Great  organ?  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  Juliilirnt  tiooJsin  praise  of  him; 
And  in  church,  and  palnce,  and  jiulgmcnt-hall. 
He  saw  liis  ironae  high  overall.. 

But  still,  wherever  his  step3  they  led. 
The  Lord  in  soi  cow  bent  down  his  head. 
And  fron-  under  the  heavy  foundation  stones 
The  Son  of  Mary  beard  bitter  grouns. 

And  in  church,  and  pr.lacc.  and  judgment-hall. 
He  marked  great  Assures  that  rent  the  wall. 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  liviug'  t'<uadatioii  heaved  and  sighed. 

"Have  ye  founded  your,  thrones    and   altars, 

then. 
On  the  bodieS-flod  sours  of  living  men? 
And  think  jv  that  building  shall  endure 
Which  shelter*  the  noble  and  crushes  the  j")or? 

"With  gate.-  <if  silver  anil  bars  of  gold 

Ve  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  the  Mastur's 

fold; 
I  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  rhe?e  eighteen  hundred  years." 

"O  Lord  and  Jl:ister,  not  ours  the  guUt, 
We  build  but  as  our  lathers  built; 
Behold  thine  images,  how  they  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our  land. 

"Our  task  is  hard,— with  sword  uud  flame 
To  hold  thy  earth  forever  the  same. 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
6till,  as  thou  Icftest  then,  thy  sheep." 

Then  Christ  *on?!it  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-brcwert,  stunted,  haggard  map. 
And  a-4Botheri''is  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  licr  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  as  they  drew  baclr  their  garment-btmj 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "Lo,  here,"  t<Ud  he,  * 
"The  images  ye  nave  made  of  mel"  • -'  . 

.^  —[James  Bussell  Low&l£_, 


M«.    LOWELL'S    LAST    LETTER. 

The  Athenaeum  publishes  the  following 
letter,  -which  was  written    by  the  late 
James  Russell  Lowell  to  Mr.  R.  A.   King- 
lake  shortly  before  his  death:— 
Dear  Mr.  Kinghke, 

I  am  highly  honored  I  in  tha  dedicition  of 
your  pamphlet,  which  I  read  -with  great 
interest.  I  think  your  pkn  o!  Local  Val- 
hallas  to  supplement  that  at  Westminster  an 
excellent  one.  Whtlej  it  admits  men  of 
national  reputation,  like  Blake  and  FieldiDg, 
it  admits  also  men  of  le33  renown,  but 
deserving  some  lasting  commemoration  in  a 
less  degree.  A  collection  of  the  busts  of 
worthies  (in  old  Fullers  sense)  is  bjth  a 
recognition  and  a  stimulus.  I  am  not  well 
enough  to  cherish  any  hope  of  seeing  England 
again  this  year.  My  recollections  of  the  old 
home  are  among  the  dearest  of  my  life. 
Should  you  see  Archdeacc-a  Denison,  I  pny 
yon  to  recall  me  kindly  tohis  memory,  with 
kindest  regards  to  your  daughter, 
I  remain,  faithfully  yoilrs, 

i     J.  B.  Lowell. 


jj^tien  LOWELL,      tyt-'ljftl 

~^^S$       Ttzyx  di  Cadobjc,  August  27. 

Ih  the  notice  of  the  life  of  Lowell  in  the  Na- 
tion of  Annate  18,  there  is  a  passage  which 
seems  to  me  to  admit,  if  not  require,  a  fuller 
explanation  than  it  there  given.  After  men- 
tioning the  death  of  nil  first  wife  and  tbe  con- 
lequent  change  in  his  manner  of  exittence,  it 
says:  "And  although  be  allowed  hie  name  <o 
■land  in  connection  with  anti-slavery  socie- 
ti  s,  be  was  generally  regarded  aa  having 
cooled  In  sympathy.  This  was  unjustly  attri- 
buted to  bis  becoming,  in  1866,  a  professor  in 
Harvard  University,  then  Tightly  regarded  as 
very  conservative."  Tbe  disclaimer  is  correct, 
but  purely  negative  ;  and,  as  a  faot,  the  imagi- 
nary cooling,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  effect  of  grief  and  a  morbid  me 
lancboly,  preceded  any  bint  of  bis  appoint- 
ment to  succeed  Longfellow,  and  was  broken 
up  by  it  and  bis  subsequent  visit  to  Europe. 

it  happened  that  I  made  Lowell's  acquaint- 
ance shortly  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
and  while  he  was  still  overwhelmingly  affect- 
ed by  it.  I  went  to  Cambridge  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  the  literary  men  resident  there 
for  the  carrying  on  of  an  art  journal  which  I 
had  then  projected  and  afterwards  edited,  tbe 
Crayon,  and  the  acquaintance  grew  into  a 
warm  friendship,  of  whioh  one  of  the  first 
fruits  was  an  invitation  to  come  and  star  with 
him  at  Elm  wood.  He  was  in  a  state  of  apathy 
and  incipient  hypochondriasis,  from  which, 
as  one  of  his  later  letters  shows,  my  intrusion 
into  bis  solitude  partially  aroused  him,  and  be 
was  grateful  for  the  diversion.  Tbe  grief  for 
tbe  death  of  bis  wife  was  keen,  and  bis  feeling 
was  expressed  in  tbe  ''Ode  to  Happiness," 
which  he  read  me  from  bis  note-book  one  day 
during  this  visit.  He  spoke  of  it  as  unfinish- 
ed, but,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  then  as  it 
was  printed  later.  What  oppressed  him,  how- 
ever, more  than  bis  bereavement  was  a  pro- 
found conviction  thut  his  braia  was  menaced 
by,  or  actually  undergoing,  a  process  similar 
to  ossification,  and  that  he  was  doomed  to 
die,  as  bis  mother  had  died,  insane;  and  this 
gloomy  presentiment,  coupled  with  his  sor- 
row, produced  that  apathy  which  was  regard- 
ed as  a  cooling  off  of  his  human  sympathies; 
be  considered  himself  as  already  tbe  victim 
of  a  terrible  death,  and  all  bis  constitutional 
buoyancy  could  not  resist  the  obsession. 

I  had  just  gone  through  one  of  those  disil- 
lusions which  young  men  consider  great  grief  f, 
and  this  excited  a  certain  sympathy  which 
took  him  out  of  himself,  while  tbe  efforts  I 
made  to  arouse  him  out  of  bis  apathy  and  de- 
spondency were  grateful  to  bim  and,  I  hope, 
useful.  I  was  an  intense  admirer  of  bis  poetry, 
and  had  most  of  the  then  published  poems  by 
heart,  and  I  made  bim  talk  of  them  and  read 
me  what  he  had  unprinted.  He  told  me  that 
be  bad  written  "  Sir  Launfal "  in  two  evenings, 
and  had  never  retouched  it — an  omission  I 
gently  reproved  him  for,  but  be  replied  in  a 
way  wbich  made  me  think  that  he  did  not  hold 
bis  work  in  such  high  esteem  as  to  induce  him 
to  spend  much  labor  lima*  on  it.  Tbe  fact 
was,  1  suspect,  that  be  could  not  take  up  re- 
vision without  its  becoming  remaking,  for 
bis  versification   was  so  spontaneous  that  he 
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could  write  in  verse  faster  than  in  prose,*  and 

it  was  easier  to  write  new  than  to  remodel  tbe 

old.     This  facility  was  curiously  shown  in  one 

of  our  Adirondack  excursions.    We  bad  baited 

to  camp  on  Tupper's  Lake,  and  tbe  guides  and 

myself  constructed  for  the  cccasion   a  huge 

bark  sbanty,  and  when  it  was  finished,  I  said 

to  Lowell,  "We  have  built  you  a  bouse;  now 

give  us  an  inscription  for  it";  and  be  began 

what  1  at  first  took  for  a  reply,  but  what  was 

really,  without  casting  about  for  a  word,  an 

Impromptu: 

"Whom  rain  doth  welter 
Or  neat  swelter, 
Reaped  this  shelter," 

and  went  on  with  a  history  of  the  shanty,  the 
part  taken  by  each  of  us  in  the  work,  giving 
tbe  names  of  the  whole  party,  wbiob  was  com- 
posed of  ten  visitors  and  nine  guides,  all  with- 
out an  instant's  hesitation  and  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  the  conversation. 

He  did  afterward?,  however,  in  spite  of  bis 
reluctance  to  retouch  his  work,  rewrite  for  the 
Crayon  tbe  little  poem  so  well  known,  "  The 
First  Bnow-Fall,"  wbich  had  been  for  years 
circulating  in  the  newspapers,  gathering  mis- 
prints. He  sent  me  many  contributions  for  the 
Crayon,  for  wbiob  be  oould  never  be  induced 
to  accept  tbe  slightest  remuneration.  He 
never  could  remember  or  rewrite  anything 
that  was  lost,  and  he  used  to  tell  with  a  comlo 
distress  tbe  losing  of  "  the  funniest  thing  he 
ever  wrote"  in  a  German  hotel,  while  he  was 
abroad  rubblrg  up  his  German  preparatory  to 
his  as-umlng  his  professorship  at  Harvard. 

Prior  to  undertaking  tbe  publication  of  tbe 
Crayon,  I  bad  been  engaged  as  art  editor  on 
tbe  Evening  Post,  then  edited  by  Bryant;  and 
talking  with  him  of  Lowell,  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived a  certain  soreness  at  tbe  criticism  Low- 
ell had  passed  on  him  in  the  '  Fable  for  Cri- 
tics,' and  1  mentioned  it  to  Lowell.  When  be 
came  to  New  York  to  embark  for  Europe,  on 
tbe  cccasion  alluded  to,  I  gave  bim  a  dinner, 
chit  fly  to  bring  him  and  Bryant  together,  aa 
tbey  had  never  met;  and  Lowell,  remember- 
ing Bryant's  feeling  on  tbe  subject  of  (be  cri- 
ticism, did  bis  best  to  captivate  the  elder  poet, 
and,  as  I  satisfied  myself  later  by  talking  with 
Bryant,  succeeded  completely,  and  though 
there  were  in  the  company  several  of  Lowell's 
old  friends,  Bayard  Taylor,  Charles  Sumner, 
E.  P.  Whipple,  and  others,  the  conversation 
between  the  two  was  hardly  interrupted  dur- 
ing the  entire  evening.  We  separated  at  a 
late  hour,  Bryant  and  I  leaving  Lowell  and 
Taylor  at  the  Turkish  oafs'  of  Oscanyan  en 
joying  a  nargileb. 

I  resided  in  London  during  a  large  part  of 
tbe  time  in  wbich  Lowell  represented  the 
United  States  there,  and  can  endorse  what  the 
Nation  says  of  his  political  aspect.  He  was 
accused  of  servility  to  rank  and  of  indifference 
to  the  social  pretensions  of  Americans  in  Lon- 
don.    He  simply  understood  bis  business  at  the 

♦[Witness  Lowell's  own  testimony  in  that  in- 
imitable "Letter  from  Boston"  of  December 
27,  1846,  written  "in  steamboat  haste." — Ed. 
Natiok.] 

"  Dear  M.,  By  way  of  saving  time, 
I'll  do  this  letter  up  In  rhyme. 
Whose  slim  stream  through  four  pages  flows, 
Ere  one  Is  packed  with  tight-screwed  prose. 
Threading  the  tube  of  an  epistle 
Smooth  as  a  child's  breath  through  a  whistle." 


court  to  wbich  he  had  been  sent,  which  was,  aa 
I  have  since  heard  it  formulated  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  diplomats,  Lord  Dufferin, 
not  to  introduce  bis  countrymen  to  the  society 
of  the  court,  but  to  represent  his  Government 
at  that  court  Americans  inflated  by  a  local 
Importance  came  to  London  wearing  tbelr 
Congressional-district  balos,  and  expected  to 
be  presented  to  tbe  Queen,  wearing  them; 
Lowell,  measuring  tbem  by  the  larger  standard 
of  a  court  where  all  the  world  comes,  deolined 
to  use  bis  great  personal  influence  to  tbe  disre- 
gard of  that  standard.  His  feeling,  which  was 
just  and  di|  lomatic,  was  that  no  Amerloan,  be- 
cause he  is  such,  is  entitled  to  a  presentation  at 
court  or  an  introduction  to  English  society, 
but  that  it  is  for  the  Queen  in  one  case,  and  so- 
ciety in  the  other,  to  choose  whom  they  will 
see,  and  that  without  some  distinction  which 
make*  tbem  of  interest  to  tbe  one  and  tbe 
other,  the  presentation  is  an  intrusion.  A 
Minister  who  considered  it  his  duty  to  be  the 
u«ber  of  all  tbe  Americans  who  oome  to  Lon- 
don, would  find  tbat  be  had  neither  time  nor 
influence  for  his  diplomatic  duties. 

Lowell  knew  every  detail  of  the  court  eti- 
quette, and  while,  on  the  one  band,  he  never 
permitted  hlm=elf  to  be  led  into  a  violation  of 
it,  on  tbe  other  he  never  allowed  any  deroga- 
tion of  the  ceremony  which  his  position  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  Power  entitled  him 
to.  He  maintained  that  a  sovereign  demo- 
cracy had  the  same  right  to  tbe  formalities 
established  for  the  court  as  a  monarchy,  and 
abated  none  of  them.  A  lady  ot  rank  at  whose 
house  I  was  visiting,  expressed  tbe  desire  to 
make  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  Minister,  and  I 
undertook  to  make  bim  acquainted  with  her 
wish.  He  inquired  her  rank,  and  ns  she  was  a 
marchioness,  he  replied,  "  I  cannot,  as  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary,  make  tbe  first  call  on  any- 
thing less  than  a  duke;  tbe  Marquis  must  make 
tbe  first  call."  People  who  know  nothing  of 
the  importance  of  precedent  may  consider  this 
snobbish  in  the  representative  of  a"  republican 
country,  but  it  was  jutt  this  which  made 
Lowell  tbe  stickler  for  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
precedence  which  he  was.  He  would  not  al- 
low, even  by  a  careless  acquiescence  in  a  neg- 
lect o<  one  of  i be  rules  of  diplomatic  etiquette, 
any  di- regard  of  the  least  of  tbem  wbich 
might  seem  to  aba'e  the  deference  due  him  as 
the  representative  of  a  republic. 

Your  comment  on  his  seoond  wife,  "an  ac- 
complished and  agreeable  woman,"  does  very 
imperfect  jui-tice-  to  her  qualities.  She  was 
one  of  tbe  noblest  women  I  bavo  ever  known, 
and  I  knew  ber  from  early  in  her  entry  into  his 
family  nearly  till  tbe  day  of  her  death.  She  was 
fully  worthy  of  bim  and  made  his  married  life 
with  her  supremely  happy.  He  told  me  that 
his  attachment  for  her  had  begun  before  he 
left  borne  tor  Germany,  but  that  he  waited  till 
he  had  i  roved  by  protracted  absence  that  it 
was  solid  before  declaring  himself.  My 
opinion  is  that  she  influenced  his  life  even 
more  than  his  first  wife,  though  I  judge  of  the 
earlier  period  only  from  what  he  and  others 
who  knew  him  then  have  told  me.  There 
was  an  intensity  of  sympathy  in  her  nature, 
coupled  with  the  highest  moral  standard, 
wbich  he  felt  the  full  value  of  and  reposed  on. 
For  reasons  wbich  I  do  not  recolleot,  I  did  not 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage  write  to  con- 


gratulate  him,  but,  a  considerable  time  after, 
I  did  so  and  apologized  for  the  neglect,  and 
be  replied  tbat  tbe  congratulations  "  bit  tbe 
■white,"  for  he  was  very  happy.  I  have  not,  I 
believe,  seen  him  since  her  death. 

W.  J.  Stixlkan. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


A   STUDY    IN    TWO    CHAPTERS.,. 
„t/\  By  S.  H.  Thayer,  a^  %<&b 

A  PEOPLE  finds  in  its  leaders  of  thought,  in  its 
best  translators  of  sentiment  and  of  life,  fitting  ex- 
ponents of  its  language,  learning,  and  spirit.  Each 
determinate  civilization,  modern  or  ancient,  has  its  own 
commenta1nr3,  and  poetry,  of  various  distinctions,  made 
classic  for  their  interpretation  of  the  environments  and 
essential  Ideals  of  its  respective  periods.  The  enduring 
monuments  of  thought,  in  whatever  form  expressed,  pre 
thus  related  to  their  time  ;  men  grow  great  by  appropri- 
ating and  elucidating  the  eminent  principles  and  passions 
of  their  age  and  race. 

We,  as  a  people,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  our  own  dis- 
tinguished names,  although  time  has  not,  as  yet,  applied 
Us  supreme  test  to  them.  Letters,  poetry,  1he  distinct- 
ive product. i  '">f  literary  creation,  are  perhaps  of  the 
slower  fruiis  that  ripen  in  a  new  civilization,  so  that  of 
these  names  we  may  count  only  a  rare  few.  Irving  aDd 
Bryant  are  of  the  illustrious  dead ;  Emerson,  whose 
eerene  mountain-thought  has  given  fresh  force  and  grace 
to  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  ethical  philosophy,  has  more 
recently  gone  before;  Longfellow,  beneficent  and  be- 
loved not  only  by  one  race,  but  in  a  hundred  clime3, 
who  has  typified  the  home  sanctities  In.  living  song,  who 
has  relit  the  altar-fires  of  old-time  legendary  lore  in  his 
marvelous  verse,  has  followed  these  ;  while  Whittier 
and  Lowell  are  far  along  on  the  western  horizon,  their 
work  largely  accomplished,  and  their  records  princi- 
pally made.  Of  the  latter,  whose  literary  career  has,  for 
a  time,  been  interrupted,  this  paper  treats.  His  work  and 
vogue  are  somewhat  of  a  unique  cast ;  there  Is  in  them 
an  especially  articulated  relish  of  the  humanities,  mod- 
ulated by  a  modern  critical  tendency.  "Whether  humor- 
ous or  serious,  In  poetry  or  in  prose,  he  Is  a  broader, 
larger  mold  of  the  Matthew  Arnold  type,  plus  genius. 
His  thought  has  more  warmth  and  blood,  more  im- 
agery, and  more  humor  and  enthusiasm  than  that  of  the. 
fibrous  Englishman  ;  there  is  a  certain  bountlfulness  of 
wealth,  an  unfettered  optimism,  that  gives  a  flavor  and 
picturesqueness  to  his  commentaries.  His  art  creed  is 
not  held  as  severely  or  tenaciously  as  Arnold's,  his 
critical  discussions  are  more  instinctive,  less  polemic, 
less  consciously  impressive,  less  methodical.  Arnold 
has  made  his  model  after  the  classic  Greek  form  ;  his 
stress  is  laid  on  the  construction,  the  expression,  which 
are  the  superficial  endowments  of  language — these  are 
the  first  articles  in  Arnold's  creed,  which,  like  most 
literary  creeds,  is  frequently  broken  by  the  author.  But 
there  is  an  exuberant  freedom  in  the  movement  of 
Lowell's  thought  and  art  that  is  hail-fellow  and  recip- 
rocal, which  attracts  rather  than  compels  a  following. 
I  am  speaking  now  rather  of  his  prose  than  poetry. 

Lowell  was  the  product  of  a  long  succession  of  worthy 
ancestors.  Nearly  250  years  ago  they  came  over  from 
Worcestershire,  England,  and  settled  in  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.    Lowell,  the  city  of  looms,  was  named 
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after  them.  Lowell  s  grandfather  was  a  distinguished 
judge  ;  his  father  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman  iu  Boston, 
where  he  himself  grew  under  the  shadow  of  Harvard 
University.  He  early  and  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  its  high  order,  and  through  patient  fostering  prepared 
for  and  entered  its  regular  course  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
became  class  poet,  and  graduated  at  nineteen.  From 
his  studies  here  he  wa3  booked  for  the  law — the  law, 
that  dream  so  prone  to  end  in  drudgery.  I  believe  it'is 
Alexander  Smith  who  says  Unit  "skylarks  are  prima- 
rily created  to  sing,  although  a  whole  choir  of  them  may 
be  baked  In  pies. "  Imagine  Lowell  trained  to  the  musty 
tomes  of  this  most  voluminous  profession  ;  Lowell,  so 
natively  a  "  law  unto  himself,"  incrusted  In  traditions 
and  precedents,  and  buried  in  briefs  !  He  escaped  ;  in- 
deed, like  Irving  and  Bryant,  he  could  never  find  clients, 
and  they  could  never  find  him.  He  spent  a  year  at  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  in  1841, , 'published  a  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "A  Year's  Life.''  One  suspects  a 
more  appropriate  title  would  have  been  "A  Year 
of  Death."  Is  it  strange  that  in  these  early  poems 
we  find  an  imitation  of  the  laureate  master  whose  lyr- 
ics had  already  captivated  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  younger 
poets  of  both  shores  ?  These  notes  from  ' '  The  Sirens" 
are  echoes  from  across  the  sea,  and  no  mean  ones  : 

"  The  sea  is  lonely,  the  sea  Is  dreary, 
The  sea  is  restless  and  uneasy  ; 
Thou  seekc6t  quiet,  thou  art  weary, 
Wandering,  thou  knowest  not  whither. 

Como  to  the  peaceful  home  of  ours, 

Where,  evermore, 
The  low  west  wind  keeps  pantiog  up  the  shore." 

Young  songsters,  like  young  birds,  mimic  some  elder 
until  they  find  their  own  aerlus.  In  his  "  Serenade," 
which  commences — 

"  Under  the  window  I  sit  alone, 
Alone,  alone— ah,  woe  !  alone!" — 

do  we  not  detect  the  cadence  of  Shelley  making  a  tragedy 
in  thought  ?  Lowell  had  yet  to  find  hw  vein,  but  mean- 
while his  ear  would  catch  sounds  that  lured  him  every- 
whither. Yet  there  was  little  of  the  dilettante  in  his 
nature :  he  was  wholesomely  fresh,  and  sufficiently 
•trained  by  study,  thought,  and  aptitude  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  life,  and  to  draw  from  nature's  springs  new 
revelations.  Lowell,  of  all  American  poets,  early 
found  for  himself  gTeen  pastures  and  game  forests  ;  he 
would  not  long  infringe  on  another's  preserves,  he  must 
possess  in  his  own  right.  There  is  a  mark  of  high  man- 
liness— not  brusqueness,  but  the  strength  of  gentleness 
—found  in  this  earlier  work.  We  find  it  in  the  picture 
he  draws  entitled  "  Love:" 

"  A  love  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it  seeks, 
But  faces  truth  and  beauty  as  their  peer, 
Showing  its  worthiness  of  noblo  thoughts 
By  a  clear  sense  of  Inward  nobleness." 

The  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake  alone,  that  French 
speech  grafted  on  to  EDglieh  lips,  found  no  reiteration 
from  his.  He  would  use  art  as  a  means,  not  an  end. 
He  was  a  free  translator  of  Puritanism,  but  the  qualitv 
of  moral  supremacy  found  In  its  blood  coursed  through 
his  nature.  He  could  say.  ashe  did,  that  "Puritanbm 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God."  Two  things  stand  foremost  in 
Lowell's  prose  and  poetry  alike.  The  first,  an  intrepid 
moral  nobility,  both  in  mind  and  character ;  the  second, 
wuich  continually  manifests  itself,  an  almost  vagrant 
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spire-like  narrowness  of  a  certain  class  of  scholarship,  is 
apart  and  remote  from  ils,  which,  is  of  a  wider  range, 
wrought  out  of  various  contiguity  with  the  civilities 
and  thoughts  of  men  and  the  world.  We  can  fre- 
quently only  contrast  critics,  as  we  do  orators  and 
poets,  not  compare  them.  Of  Stedman,  who,  as  a  con- 
temporaneous critic,  is  la  close  sympathy  with  Lowell 
(the  two  constituting,  perhaps,  the  accepted  umpireship 
in  strict  literature,  on  ihls  side  the  water),  it  is  lairtosay, 
he  possesses  the  keener  detective  edge  of  the  two.  There 
is  a  nicety  in  his  distinctions,  with  a  compactness  of 
style  (placing  a  word  for  a  sentence)  which  gives 
pungency  to  his  judgment,  and  exceptional  felicity  of 
meaniog  to  his  statemeit.  Lowell  has  a  power  of  im- 
pressing, different,  but  lot  less  effective  ;  he  bus  a  less 
delicate  but  more  lavidi  imagination  ;  he  employs  his 
resources  more  irregularly,  less  strenuously,  than  Sted- 
man. There  is  that  h  the  latter's  method  that  dis- 
penses with  extended  comment.  It  possesses  somewhat 
the  force  of  a  project!!?  deftly  aud  surely  aimed  ;  while 
Lowell  hates  to  part  with  his  theme,  takes  views  from 
many  standpoints,  and  gives  the  effect  of  a  larger  out- 
look. In  a  sense  the  two  critics  are  complementary  (in 
treatment  at  least);  the  disciplined  yet  delicate  touch  of 
the  one,  and  the  more  careless  range  of  the  other,  serve 
to  fill  out  and  complete  the  interpretation.  Yet  they  are 
both  poets,  and  find  numberless  similitudes  in  tendency 
and  feeling. 

"We  sometimes  imagine  that  the  poetical  and  critical 
faculties,  when  united  in  one,  tend  to  Impair  the  condi- 
tions of  power  for  either  gift  in  the  possessor,  yet  some- 
how recognize  the  futility  of  poetic  criticism  save  by  a 
poet.  It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  lovers  of  poetry 
are  drawn  Instinctively  toward  these  two  critics  ;  for  a 
critic  must  have  in  himself  the  power  to  master  anoth- 
er's secrets.  But  we  forbear  further  reference  to  his 
critical  scope. 

The  poetry  of  Lowell  (the  earlier  of  which  we  re- 
ferred to  in  opening)  constitutes  the  finer,  more  char- 
acteristic body  and  soul  of  his  work,  and  certainly 
illustrates  better  his  free  imagination  and  various- 
sided  genius.  This  first  poetic  strain  was  scarcely  indig- 
enous ;  in  it  he  was  testing  the  point  of  his  cimeter,  or 
rather  casting  about  for  his  real  weapon  of  service.  I 
have  said  that  Lowell  is  a  true  American  ;  he  is  also  & 
progressive  one.  His  moral  forecast  and  his  mental  out- 
look were  prophetic  of  the  gathering  crisis  between 
slavery  and  freedom,  and  his  spirit  did  not  shrink  from 
the  conflict.  When  great  men  are  borne  on  the  tide  of 
mighty  forces,  when  thought  becomes  instinct  with  life, 
convictions  burning,  and  the  conscience  alive  and 
palpitating  under  the  stress  of  a  vast  moral  and  social 
evil,  genius  finds  its  armory  as  well  as  the  soldier. 
What  an  array  of  moral  potence  arose  at  the  alarm  of 
this  momentous  outcry  !  Whittier,  Phillips,  Dana,  Pier- 
pont,  Garrison,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and 
Lowell,  all  thrilled  with  their  protests  against  the  broken 
commandment.  Lowell  had  written  some  of  his  "  Big- 
low  Papers"  in- the  period  of  the  Mexican  War  ;  they 
had  served  as  a  protest  against  a  war  of  conquest. 
Charged  with  a  novel  invective,  pointed  with  satire, 
wit,  and  humor,  they  revealed,  both  to  Lowell  and  the 
world,  his  weapon.  «•  I  soon  found  I  held  in  my  hand 
a  weapon,  instead  of  a  fencing-stick,  as  T  supposed,"  he 
said.  T',e#e  papers  were  cast  in  an  idiomatic  vernacular, 
grotesquely  droll  to  a  fault,  but  beneath  all  drollery,  be- 
neath all  laughter,  there  was  a  Btern  presentment  and  a 
burning  impeachment.    They  rtmtained  a  lurking  whip 
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that  scourged.     None  but  a  born  humorist,  an'!  one  na- 
tively learned  in  all  the  idiosyncrasies  and  inconsist- 
encies of   American  society  and  politics,  could  have 
filled  his  thought  to  such  a  mold  as  this.     They  had  the 
rare  quality  which  quickened  laughter  and  the   con- 
science at  the  same  time.    They  charged  on  slavery,  and 
put  the  slaveholder  In   the  pillory.     They  excoriated 
the  wily  politician  who  would  coo  gently  as  the  dove,  and 
make  over  his  manhood  for  the  paltry  pottage.     Others 
were  persecuted  and  buffeted  for  their  devotion  ;  but  the 
"  Biglow  Papers,"  not  a  vrhit  less  true  or  severe,  were 
without  an  adversary  with  which  to    cope.     Lowell 
challenged    slavery,   challenged    rebellion,   challenged 
political  chicanery,  the  triple  curses  of  the  times,  but  he 
found  no  opponent  who  could  match  his  unique  logic. 
Who  could  discomfit  Parson  Wilbur,  who  confound 
Hosea  Biglow  ?     We  have  in  the  humorists  of   these 
present  days  sheer  nonsense,  odd  ways  of  saying  funny 
nothings  ;  but  the  ground  of  the  "  Btglow  Papers  "  Is 
veritable.  They  contain  a  wealth  of  fertile,  prolific  ideas, 
they  pierce  to  the  quick  the  crystallized  follies  and  the 
embodied  wroDgs  of  their  day,  and  In  their  own  way 
disclose  the  inventive  genius  of  an  original  mind,  with 
infinitely  various  resources,  working  neither  for  spoil 
nor  praise,  but  enlisted  for  the  cause.     The  dainty  little 
cultures  of  the  artistic  school,  strained  through  the  mesh 
of  modern  vogues,  eliminate  the  Individual  and  demand 
the  model  and  the  copyist,  but  the  vigorous  spirit  and 
Independent  naturalness  of  Lowell  passes  by  the  school 
and  the  model,  and  asserts  itself.     Lowell's  gift  of  com- 
munication is  generally  a  fortunate  one  ;  he  does  not 
affect  words  to  mystify  his  phrases,  neither  is  he  over- 
prudent  In  his  qualifications  ;  there  is.  a  certain  energy 
and  glow  of  feeling  which  leads  one  to  forget  the  mere 
lacework  of  style.     He  is  equally  removed  from   the 
highly  distilled  attenuations  of  a  Swinburne  and  the  de- 
finitely harsh  abbreviations  of  a  Browning;  he  manures 
to  blend,  even  with  his  illusive  themes,  acertain  virility, 
giving  to  their  vaguer  meanings  a  tenure  that  relieves 
them  from  obscurity.     Lowell  is  the  sworn  enemy  of 
sham  in  style,  as  in  character  ;  like  others  who  abound 
in  fullness, "howeve'r,  he  frequently  writes  that  which, 
while  it  translates  to  himself  his  own  thought    and 
meaning,  demands  a  close  study  before  it  clarifies  to  the 
reader.     Yet  the  iichest  mining  is  not  always  on  the 
surface,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  that  pretension  has  no 
hand  lu  molding  into  form  the  heat  and  tension  of  his 
thought.      That  which  breathes  through  his  body   of 
poetic  creation  is  a  real  interpretation  of  passion  working 
itself  outward  into  real  pulsations.     There  is  but  little  of 
grave  meditative  philosophizing,   abstract  soliloquies, 
such  as  prevail  In  the  verse  of  Wordsworth.    Life  vivi- 
fying life,,with  large'and  free;  movements, "stirs  him.'to 
his  best    LVhls'poem  on  Columbus,  wherein  he  says,1' 
"  Life,  the  one. block 

Of  marble  that's  vouchsafed  wherefrom  to  carve 

Our  great  thoughts," 

he  has  a  subject  that  touches  the  key  of  his  nature. 
When  he  makes  Columbus  say, 

"  My  heart  flies  on  before  me  as  I  sail ; 
Far  on  I  see  my  lifelong  enterprise," 
we  feel  that  his  intervening  verse,  wherein  he  mor- 
alizes on  patience,  mysteries,  solitude,  and  the  still 
stars,  are  but  preludes  to  the  coming  reality.  Later,  the 
divining  soul,  translated  from  the  mere  theater  of 
life,  is  raised  as  on  wings  to  a  profounder  spiritual 
conception,  as  in  that  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal  " — Columbus  the  discoverer  of  earth,  Sir 
Launfal  the  discoverer  of  another  life. 
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which  but  registers  the  Interpretation  of  the  sacrificial 
idea  of  which  he  has  already  partaken.  The  leper,  glo- 
rified, stands  before  him  the  living  Master,  and  utters 
his  saying : 

"  In  many  cllmee,  without  avail, 
Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  GralL 
Behold,  It  Is  here,  this  cap  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now : 
This  crust  Is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 
This  water  his  blood  that  died  on  the  tree." 

In  this  simple  yet  beautiful  versification  we  may 
miss  the  intonations  of  a  Tennyson,  with  their  grooved 
and  flawless  modulation  of  expression ;  but  there  is 
freedom  and  fitness.  Going  back  to  this  passage  in  the 
prelude,  so  famous : 

"  And  what  Is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  * 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 
Then  heaven  tries  *he  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 
And  over  it,  softly,  her  warm  ear  layB." 
How  untrammeled  Is  this  !    Like   the   wild  vine,   it 
runs  without  let  or  hindrance.    And  this  other  grander 
epitome : 

"  'TIs  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away  ; 
"Tie  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking." 
Lowell  springs  many  such  compact  felicities  on  the 
reader,  that  electrify.  They  wTite  themselves  in  the 
memory  for  their  unqualified  probity  and  nobleness. 
He  reminds  you  of  some  musical  genius  who,  in  his 
affluence,  evokes  from  the  keys  the  ebb  and  flood  of  his 
own  feelings,  taking  light  heed,  as  a  bird  sings.  Nature, 
foremost,  has  made  such  an  one  bountiful.  Longfel- 
low's nicety  of  fancy,  unerringly  cast  Into  beautiful 
Intaglios  of  thought,  may  be  contrasted,  but  cannot  be 
compared,  with  Lowell's  way,  whose  imagination  breaks 
into  venturesome  excursions,  as  a  careless  boy  from 
school.  There  is  nothing  tentative  about  him.  He  confi- 
dently makes  a  song  of  his  own.  What  a  glad,  free 
overflow  is  that  passage  from  his  "Al  Fresco,"  begin- 
ning— 

"The  dandelions  and  buttercups 
Gild  all  the  lawn  ;  the  drowsy  bee 
Stumbles  among  the  clover-tops, 

And  summer  sweetens  all  but  me. 
Away,  unfruitful  lovo  of  books, 
For  whose  vain  idiom  we  reject 
The  soul's  more  native  dialect !" 
And  ending — 

"  Ob,  might  we  but  or  sucn  rare  days 
Build  up  the  spirit's  dwelling-place !" 

Lowell,  we  fancy,  would  rather  make  his  way,  In 
spirit,  through  Juno  days  and  blossoming  fields,  with 
tho  south  breezes  bfowing,  than  through  introspective 
questionings,  whlcl  would  vex  his  soul  with  their  fine- 
spun speculations.  He  is  not  disdainful  of  protourJtt  or 
subjective  IhiDgs ;  he  does  not  scorn  tho  philosophies  ; 
but  he  will  not  drudge  it.  These  trails  are  ingrained  ; 
they  pervade  his  work,  and  give  their  atmosphere  and 
color  to  his  thought ;  they  are  the  wings  on  which  he 
soars— not  a  fashion  taken  on.  They  may  prove,  some- 
times, a  hindrance,  by  means  of  which  he  is  led  to  fall 
below  the  true  key  of  his  song.  There  is  an  elasticity 
In  such  a  temperament  that  lets  down,  as  well  as  lifts  ; 
and  Lowell  not  infrequently  lapses  in  manner  and  ex- 
pression, causing  a  revulsive  twinge  in  the  reader.  No 
serious  poem  Illustrates  this  tendency  more  aptly  than 
"The  Cathedral," , with  Its  large  design,  fine  sweep 
of  meditative  tone,  and  its  modern  yet  reverent  solilo- 
quies, uttered  within  the  dim  solemnity  of  lofty  arch 
and  shadowed  nave.    But,  as  if  the  theme  were  too 
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majestically  exacting,  Lowell's  irrepressive  humor  lurks 
about,  and  scores  Its  Heht  word,  sometimes  a  disagree- 
able surprise  to  the  feelings,  and  .which  we  wish  well 
out.  The  exalted  beauty  and  purpose  of  the  poem  add 
to  the  Incongruity  of  this  lapsing  tone.  There  are  a 
number  of  passages  which,  by  their  startling  antipathies, 
disconcert  and  weaken  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these, jtlie  poem  is  rich  in  imagery,  and  powerful 
for  its  interpretation  of  moods  and  traditions.  I  do  not 
know  of  another  ambitious  poem  of  his  so  irregular  In 
its  execution,  so  strong  and  weak  by  turns. 

"Wc  cannot  write  of  Lowell,  as  of  other  American 
poets,  that  he  has  a  prescribed  or  partial  vein  in  which 
he  works.  His  range  Is  a  wide  one  ;  he  is  a  poet  appeal- 
ing to  the  humanities  ;  a  bountiful  poet  of  nature, 
philosophical  in  a  bright,  sententious  way  ;  a  poet  of 
fancy,  of  the  affections  too,  as  his  deep,  spontaneous 
verses  "  The  First  Snowfall "  so  beautifully  testify,  and, 
withal,  a  rare  genius  that  can  respond  grandly  to  a 
great  occasion.  Occasional  poems,  as  a  rule,  are  with- 
out pre-eminence.  They  frequently  suggest  a  knack, 
exhibit  an  aptitude  for  filling  an  appointment  creditably 
on  proper  notice,  yet  seldom  burn  with  genuine  flame. 
But  where  do  we  read  a  poem  charged  with  such  eleva- 
tion, such  inspiration,  and  crowned  with  a  nimbus 
like,  "Tho  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode"?  "What 
organ  tones  are  here  !  The  theme,  the  occasion,  and  the 
poet  are  at  one  ;  It  has  the  unquestionable  sign  of  great- 
ness ;  eulogistic  in  cast  and  spirit,  but  without  the  sins 
of  eulogistic  redundancy.  The  war  sounds  were 
silenced  when  Lowell  wrote  this  ode.  A  million  graves 
had  been  freshly  made,  in  one  of  which  slept  the 
martyred  President.  The  "  great  deep"  of  a  nation's 
heart  had  been  sounded.  A  million  homes  were  deso- 
late ;  while  the  nation's  life  and  honor,  preserved,  stood 
as  the  offset  to  this  desolation.  Lowell,  whose  whole 
nature  had  gone  forth  with  the  conflict,  now  felt  its 
pangs  as  if  every  bitter  weed  were  his  to  wear.  Yet 
he  felt  the  triumph  as  if  every  fetter  had  fallen  from 
his  own  limbs.  In  this  supreme  tension  of  mind  and 
spirit  he  arose  to  a  splendid  achievement,  where  there 
Is  heroic  passion,  largeness,  and  an  undaunted  sweep. 
It  stands  pre-eminent,  unrivaled,  among  our  war  or 
post-war  poems,  beautiful  for  its  grand  pathos,  as  for 
its  artistic  structure  and  free  movement. 

The  passages  which  I  would  quote  if  I  had  space 
would  illustrate  how  wholly  modern  in  impulse,  how 
free  from  the  stilted  rhetoric  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  opposed  to  the  overdone  classical  tedlousness  of  the 
Imitators,  is  this  poem.  It  was  not  made,  it  was  a 
true  interpretation,  written  when  the  pulse  of  a  nation 
was  beating  time,  and  the  heart  of  the  poet  trembling 
with  emotion.  He  felt  its  full  compass,  he  felt  it  all. 
Art  is  pygmy  alone,  but  art  plus  the  soul  Is  a  giant. 
Wo  have  said  that  Lowell  had  an .  independent,  a  crea- 
tive, genius.  It  is  an  originality  which  goes  beyond 
manner  and  vogue,  though  these  are  of  it,  and  shines 
in  thought.  Originality  of  thought  is  not  new  thought, 
Indeed  ;  but  it  is  the  Illumining  of  the  old  with  new  or 
more  significant  meaning.  "What  is  new  is  not  true, 
and  what  is  true  is  not  new,"  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever. 
Yet  the  magic  of  a  poem  is  largely  imparted  by  the  Indi- 
vidual ;  some  mark,  some  sign,  that  transcends  in  beauty, 
and  clothes  the  old  with  new  power,  beguiles  us.  Some 
things  take  their  value  from  the  fact.  Kepler's  rules 
relating  the  planets  and  the  sun  are  valuable  for  them- 
selves ;  their  scientific  accurateness  is  their  beauty  and 
eloquence.  But  a  poem  flashed  from  the  Imagination, 
ideal,   artistic,  inspired,  takes  its  color  and  its  atmos- 
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bountiful  gifts  of  which  he  partakes,  but  he  blends 
them  with  the  finer  gold  of  things  Ideal  and  Imagina- 
tive. He  does  not  dwell  In  the  rare  ether  of  Sbelley'a 
sublimated  thought,  elusive,  visionary  as  it  is ;  sense 
and  time  possess  for  him  tangibility  ;  earth  is  solid,  not 
dreamland  ;  hla  horizon  Is  wide  and  human,  while  It 
glows  with  rays  from  the  "  Borderland."  His  scholar- 
ship is  servant,  not  muter;  modern  tendencies  and 
study  do  not  betray  him  Into  losing  the  wealth  of  the 
world's  legends  and  traditions;  he  searches  with  & 
generous  and  reverent  spirit  for  the  spoils  of  time,  and 
holds  lightly  the  modern  scientific  creed,  so  far  aa  it 
trenches  on  the  pre-emption  of  the  poet's  realm ;  his 
mind  is  catholic ;  'tis  open  to  the  four  winds,  which  bring 
to  his  ear  and  heart  the  harmonies  and  fragrance  of 
earth,  and  through  these  the  unspeakable  gift  of  song. 
Let  us  hope  that  with  his  release  from  the  official 
prison-house  of  diplomacy,  in  which  for  eight  years  he 
has  been  bound,  the  voice  well-nigh  silent  for  this 
long  period  will  break  forth  again,  giving  to  the  world 
some  final  confirmation  of  a  genius  which  has  already 
proved  its  peerage  with  "  the  immortals  of  our  western 
choir." 
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IN  MEMOBIAM:  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

•2^~JPt\*~~>       BT  OLlv*  ■■  DAHA.         jflA  -Itl-tfl 

*t  James  Rosea]  1  Lowell,  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius, 
the  variety  of  his  endowment*,  the  strength  of  hla  character, 
aad  the  aoope  and  efficiency  of  hia  work,  aa  man,  patriot,  and  poet, 
dtsd  at  hia  bona  in  Cambridge,  Aug.  15,  1801.  Ha  waa  a  repre- 
sentative New  Eoglander,  and,  though  ha  oama  in  time  to  be  almost 
cosmopolitan  in  hia  sympathies  and  affiliationa,  aa  wall  as  world- 
wide in  hia  fame,  ha  haa  always  been  her  loyal  eon. 

2.  Ha  waa  born  in  Cambridge  in  the  hooae  whioh  waa  hia  life- 
long borne,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819.  He  waa  the  eon  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lowell,  a  Unitarian  olergyman.  The  Lowella  were  of  dia- 
tiaguiahed  anoeetry  and  English  descent  They  were  prominent  in 
the  early  history  of  New  England.  Hia  grandfather,  Jndge  Per- 
eival  Lowell,  waa  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congreas  of  1781, 
and  chief  joatioe  of  the  first  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  He 
waa  efficient  in  securing  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Maiaachusetta. 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  a  eon  of  Pereival,  waa  known  aa  the  first  to 
discover  and  employ  the  supplies  of  water-power  in  New  England. 
Lowell,  the  busy  manufacturing  town  on  the  Merrimae,  ty  named, 
oa  this  account,  for  him.  It  waa  hia  eon,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  a  cousin 
of  Jamea  Russell  Lowell,  who  founded  the  Lowell  Iaititute  in 
Boston. 

3.  The  poet's  mother  waa  Harriet  Spencer.  She  was  of  Sootoh 
deaoant,  who  loved  ardently  and  knew  familiarly  old  romance  and 
poetry,  and  whose  love  was  only  ahared  by  her  children.  Said 
Mr.  Lowell,  looking  backward  from  the  vantage  of  his  manhood  on 
the  happy  associations  of  hia  childhood :  "  A  mythology  that  broods 
over  as  in  our  eradlea,  that  mioglea  with  the  lullaby  of  the  nurse 
aad  the  winter  evening  legend  of  the  chimney-corner ,  that  brightens 
day  with  the  possibility  of  divine  encounters,  is  of  other  substance 
than  ono  which  we  take  down  from  oar  bookcase,  sapless  aa  the 
abelf  it  stood  on." 

4.  The  Lowell  homestead  is  near  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge's 
beautiful  silent  city.  The  house  is  square  and  three-storied,  painted 
yellow,  and  sat  among  English  elms,  whioh  give  it  its  name,— Elm- 
wood.  There  are  several  acres  of  land  appertaining,  where  are 
trees,  flowers,  and  birds,  and  where  the  five  Lowell  children,  of 
whom  the  poet  was  youngest,  made  friendships  with  nature  that 
were  life-long. 

5.  In  the  poet's  boyhood  Cambridge  waa  a  town  of  quiet  and 


almost  suburban  loveliness,  affording  to  the  ohildren  reared  within 
its  limits  many  of  the  delights  of  the  country  itself.  He  waa  sent 
first  to  a  genuine  district  school,  thence  to  a  school  for  boys  in 
Cambridge,  from  thenoe  to  a  olassioal  and  preparatory  school  in 
Boston,  and  thenoe  be  went,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Harvard.  He 
waa  not  fond  of  mathematioa ;  he  liked  the  languages,  and  found 
still  greater  pleasure  in  general  reading.  He  graduated  in  1838,  as 
olaaa  poet.  Many  men,  ainoe  become  eminent,  were  in  the  elaaa ; 
among  them,  William  W.  Story,  the  sculptor  and  poet,  Rev. 
Nathan  Hale,  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson. 
6.  After  collegiate  came  law  studies,  and  Mr.  Lowell  received 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1840.     He  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  but 


would  rather  write  teles  and  poems  than  briefs.  When  only 
twenty-one  he  published  a  book  of  poems,  "  A  Tear's  Life,"  and 
in  1844,  the  year  of  hia  marriage,  a  second  volume.  These  little 
volumes,  though  holding  some  pieces  whioh  he  afterward  discarded, 
contained  much  that  was  beautiful,  and  the  latter  held  two  or  three 
exquisite  poems,  familiar  wherever  his  verse  is  read,  one  of  whioh 
is  the  poem  "  My  Love."  This  was  inspired  by  the  poet's  young 
wife,  a  lady  of  rare  loveliness  of  person  and  character.  She  waa 
herself  a  poet,  but  the  fragrance  of  her  stainless  life  and  loving 
deeda  ia  sweeter  and  more  enduring  than  the  memory  of  her  poetio 
gifts.  There  is  not  in  English  literature  a  finer  portraiture  of 
womanly  character,  actual  or  ideal,  than  oar  poet's  Unas. 

7.  Rtcitationt 

MY  LOVE. 

"  Not  as  all  other  women  are 
Ia  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear ; 
Her  glorioua  fancies  oome  from  far, 
Beneath  the  silver  evening  star, 
And  yet  her  heart  is  aver  near. 

"  Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own, 
Whioh  lesser  souls  may  never  know ; 
God  giveth  them  to  her  aloae, 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  ehooae  to  blow. 

"  Yet  in  herself  ahe  dwelleth  not, 
Although  no  home  were  half  so  fair. 
No  simplest  duty  ia  forgot, 
Life  hath  no  dim  and  lowly  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sunshine  share-. 

"  She  doeth  little  kindnesses, 
Whioh  most  leave  undone,  or  despise; 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 
Is  low -esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things, 
And,  though  she  seems  of  other  birth, 
Round  us  her  heart  int wines  and  dings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth. 

"  Blearing  she  is ;  God  made  her  so, 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holineas 
Fall  from  hsr  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
For  hath  she  ever  ohanoed  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to'  bless  "  ? 

8.  Mr.  Lowell  early  began  to  think  seriously  of  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  indeed  was  engaged  in  it  more  earnestly  than  in  his  law 
business,  which  he  abandoned.  With  a  friend,  Robert  Cntter,  he 
attempted  the  publication  of  **  The  Pioneer,"  an  illustrated  maga- 
zine with  some  distinguished  contributors.  It  proved  unprofitable, 
however,  and  waa  given  up.  His  first  prose  work  was  published  in 
1845.  It  was  entitled,  "  Conversations  on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets," 
and  was  the  first  of  a  long  and  delightful  series  of  studies  in  liter- 
ature, ancient  and  modern,  whioh  have  enriched  American  letters 
for  all  times,  and  are  a  treasurer-  house  of  learning,  wit,  and  wiadom. 

9.  Bat  not  happiness,  nor  nature,  nor  his  studies,  could  detain 
him  when  he  felt,  as  he  began  to  feel,  the  need  of  brave  voices  to 
speak  for  the  oppressed.     He  bad  described  the  poet  as  one 


— "  to  whoM  heart  his  fellow-man  is  nigb, 
Who  doth  not  bold  hii  soul's  own  freedom  dearer 
Than  thai  of  all  hu  brethren,  low  or  high," 
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And  had  declared : — 

"  They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  apeak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  ohoose 
"  Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abase, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  troth  they  needs  most  think  ; 

They  are  slave*  who  dare  not  be 

la  the  right  with  two  or  three." 

10.  Mr.  Lowell  had  written  already  glowing  stanza  in  defenoe 
of  freedom,  and  in  warning  against  approaching  national  perils. 
Bat  all  that  had  been  done  seemed  ineffectual  and  of  little  worth 
as  weapon  or  argument  He  determined  to  try  satire  as  a  vehicle 
of  truth,  and  alive  with  patriotic  passion,  wrote  and  published  in 
the  Boston  Courier,  in  1847,  the  first  of  the  unique  and  inimitable 
"Biglow  Papers."  They  were  irresistible,  and  were  quoted  every- 
where. It  was  while  the  Mexican  War  was  in  progress,  and  their 
influence  in  modifying  publics  sentiment  was  most  salutary.  They 
were  published  as  a  volume  in  1848,  and  have  never  lost  their  pop- 
ularity. In  the  tame  year  he  published  his  well-known  "  Fable 
for  Critics." 

11.  In  the  same  year,  too,  he  published  the  noble  poem,  "  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal,"  with  its  fine  prelnde  and  ite  exquisite  pre- 
sentment of  the  secret  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  service, 

12.  In  1851  Mr.  Lowell  and  his  wife  went  to  Europe,  hoping 
that  the  sea  voyage  would  restore  her  health,  then  failing,  bnt  aha 
died  in  1853.  In  1855  Mr.  Lowell  delivered  a  course  of  lectoree 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Longfellow's  suoceesor  as  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Har- 
vard University. 

13.  In  1857  the  first  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  was  issued 
with  James  Russell  Lowell  ee  its  editor.  He  was  at  its  head  for 
five  yeirs,  and  subsequently,  for  nine  years,  he  edited  The  North 
American  Review.  The  civil  war  drew  from  him  the  second  ae- 
ries of  the  "  Biglow  Papers."  In  them  he  gave  invaluable  aid  to 
the  defenders  of  his  coon  try, — nay,  was  himself  one  of  her  meet 
valorous  and  efficient  helpers.  Nor  have  their  interest  and  their 
popularity  dimiahed  ainoe  their  purpose  was  accomplished.  If,  ee 
he  modestly  assarted,  they  are  not  "  Yankee  Portraits,"  they  pre- 
sent and  preserve  the  typical  New  England  character  at  its  beet,  hu 
mind  and  morals,  at  its  homeliest  and  home-liken  in  speech  and 
manner,  at  its  brightest  and  keenest  in  argument  and  humor. 

14.  In  1865  he  was  asked  to  write  a  poem  for  the  Harvard  Com- 
memoration Services,  but  answered  that  nothing  must  be  expected 
from  him.  But  inspiration  name,  unexpectedly,  and  a  day  and 
night  of  rapid  writing  completed  the   "  Commemoration  Ode." 

15.  This  ode  is  full  of  a  noble  patriotism,  quickened  to  paarioa 
with  grief,  loyalty,  and  hope.     He  asks : 

"  How  could  poet  ever  tower, 
If  his  passions,  hopes,  and  fears, 
If  his  triumphs  and  his  tease,  | 
Kept  not  measure  with  hie  people  ? 

"  'Tie  no  man  we  celebrate, 
By  his  country's  victories  great, 
But  the  pith  and  measure  of  a  nation 
Drawing  force  from  all  her  i 


16.  "Be  proud!   for  she  is  eared,  and  all  have  helped  to 
mveher! 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind! 

"  What  were  our  Uvea  without  thee  ? 
What -all  our  lives  to  save  thee  f 
We  risk  not  what  we  gave  thee, 
We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee, 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare  I" 

17.  In  1868  Mr.  Lowell  published  "Under  the  Willows";  m 
1869,  "The  Cathedral";  ia  the  following  yew.   "JL-~g  My 


Books,"  and  "  My  Study  Windows."  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  and  after  three  years  of  service 
there  he  was  sent  to  represent  our  country  at  the  English  Court. 
Ia  England  the  most  distinguished  honors  were  paid  him,  and  by 
all  Blesses  The  worth  of  the  man,  his  rare  endowments  as  a  scholar 
and  genius,  and  most  of  all,  his  helpful  manliness,  were  everywhere 
recognized  and  honored. 

18.  Mr.  Lowell  delivered  an  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bust 
of  Coleridge  in  Westminster,  another  at  the  dedication  of  the  me- 
morial of  Samuel  Pepys  at  St.  Olaves;  and  still  another  at  the 
Longfellow  Memorial  Services  at  Westminster.  In  1884,  he  gave, 
before  the  Midland  Institute  in  Birmingham,  Eog.,  an  address  on 
"  Democracy,"  regarded,  as  it  has  been  said  since  his  death,  "  as, 
on  the  whole,  the  finest  interpretation  of  the  American  idea  which 
has  yet  been  made."  When  he  returned  to  America  no  expres- 
sions of  regret,  and  these  were  numberless,  were  more  significant, 
and  none  touohed  him  more  deeply,  than  the  resolutions  pessed 
and  presented  to  him  by  bodies  of  English  workingmen. 

19.  In  America  he  was  received  with  warmest  welcomes,  and 
with  graceful  poetical  tributes,  from  all  the  literati.  In  1886,  on 
the  6  th  of  November,  he  gave  an  oration  on  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College.  It  wee 
scholarly  and  earnest,  abounding  in  counsels  for  the  teacher,  the . 
student,  and  the  man  of  affairs.     He  said : 

"  The  founding  of  the  first  English  oollege  here  was  what  saved 
New  England  from  becoming  a  mere  geographical  expression." 

"  They  (the  Colonists)  meant  that  their  venture  should  be  gain- 
ful, but  at  the  same  time  believed  that  nothing  could  be  long  profit- 
able for  the  body  wherein  the  soul  found  not  also  her  advantage." 

20.  "  I  think  that  a  wise  teacher  should  adapt  his  tasks  to  the 
highest  and  not  the  lowest  capacities  of  the  taught" 

u  Next  to  the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  our  ancestors  believed  in  a 
sollege  education  ;  that  is  in  the  best  education  that  was  to  be  had." 

21.  "  The  only  way  ia  which  our  civilization  can  bs  maintained, 
even  on  the  level  it  has  reached,  ...  is  by  bringing  the  inflaenee 
of  the  more  cultivated  to  bear  with  more  energy  and  directness, 
and  by  opening  more  inleta  to  those  indirect  iaflaenoee  whiah  work 
for  refinement  of  mind  and  body." 

"The  measure  of  a  nation's  true  suooen  is  the  amount  it  has 
contributed  to  the  thought,  the  moral  energy,  the  intellectual  hap- 
piness, the  spiritual  hope  and  energy  of  mankind." 

"  The  moat  precious  property  of  culture  and  of  a  oollege  as  its 
trustee  is  to  maintain  high  ideas  of  life  and  its  purpose." 

"  The  ii  flueuoe  for  good  of  a  highly  trained  intelligence  and  a 
harmoniously  developed  character  is  invaluable." 

22.  In  1887  Mr.  Lowell  lectured  before  the  Lowell  Institute;  ia 
the  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of  addresses  entitled  "*'  De- 
mocracy," and  he  has  lately  revised  all  his  works. 

His  second  wife  had  died  in  England  while  the  poet  was  minister 
there,  and  sorrow  wore  upon  him.  For  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Lowell 
has  been  seriously  and  severely  ill,  suffering  with  a  most  obeerful 
patience.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1891,  universally 
mourned,  and  was  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn  two  days  later.  He  rests 
with  his  kindred,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Longfellow, 

Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  and  Dean  Lawrence  conducted  the  service, 
and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  three  of  the  professors', 
—Child,  Norton,  and  Bertlett,— with  the  anthers  Holmes,  Curtis, 
Hawella,  and  Cranch,  bore  him  to  his  rest.  j 

28.  "They  lore  troth  beat  who  to  themselves  are  feme, 
v  "    And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  do. 
—  Ah,  there  is  something  here 
Unf athomed  by  the  cynic's  sneer, 
v     SaametBiag-  that  gires  oar  feeble  light 
>■   A  high  immunity  from  Night, 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 
To  okim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of  heaven ; 
A  seed  of  sunshine  that  doth  leaven 
Onr  earthly  dullness  with  the  beams  of  stars; 
And  glorify  oar  elay 


With  light  frafootaiat  older  An  the  Day  ; 
AcMmMitMh 

A  TVBBCi  IMIMffUl 

Of  «m  man  nobis  pwuMA  j 
Alljrhtami  *«»•*, 

WUeh  hMMI  Ow  soul  m4  wffl  nt  let  It  be, 
3*11  K*mmm Bg  frem  sk»  M<r»«i  <rf 

— JVu»  fJW  MC«m*emor»ti«i  0d«." 
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a^THE  BUST  OF  LOWELL.        ._ 

Walter  Besant  Writes  In  Favor  of  Placing 
It  In  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  la  proposed  lo  set  up  the  bust  of  Lowell 
In  Westminster  Abbey,    There  will  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  protest,  on   (he  ground  that 
the  Abbey   Is   for  Englishmen,  and   not  for 
foreigners;  also  on  the  ground  that  Lowell's 
position  in    letters  was   not  sach  as  to  com- 
mand the  right  to  a  monument  In  the  Ab- 
bey.   There  is  no  other  objection   possible. 
As   regards   the  first,  auyone  who  advances 
literature    In    America     does    so    In    Great 
Britain     as    well.     The     converse    Is     also 
true.    Therefore,  If  we   admit    men  of  let- 
ters  to    the    Abbey    at    all,    we    ought    to 
admit     Americans     as     well     as     Brlions. 
Whatever  else  wo  have  Dot,  our  lltorature  we 
do   have   In  common.    For  the  second  ob- 
jection, consider  what  a  very  eminent  man 
Lowell  was.    His    writings    profoundly    af- 
fected his  own  people  during  tho  civil  war, 
and  greatly  modified  opinions  here;  his  col- 
lected essays  may  corapa-e  for  style,  fo.- deli- 
cacy of  thought  and   criticism,  with    any- 
thing in  the  language;    he  occupied— with 
the    greatest    credit— the    most    Important 
foreign  post  his  country  has  to  bestow — that 
ol  Minister  at   our  Court;  if  his   poems  do 
not  rank  with  those  of  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  they  are  a   long  way  above 
the  work  of  our  minor  poet%  and  he  was,  if 
always  an   American,  always  an    English- 
man, too.    Ib    talking   with   him    one  per- 
ceived the  Puritan  ;  one  understood  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers;  one  went  back  in  Imagina- 
tion to  a  little  group,  embarking  for  a  land 
v  here  they  could  hold  their  own  faith  un- 
d's-Hirhed,  and   where  they  could,  also  un- 
ci; .  .;  <-n.    forbid,    under   penalties   of    the 
n  ,<.:>i>!"2  post,  anybody  to  hold  any  otner 
fait  ii.    There  aro  not  so  very  many  Ameri- 
cans of  tho  old  stock  left.    Those  who  do  re- 
main are  the  strongest  allies  we  have  for  the 
maintenance  of  affection  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

There  is  another  objection  which  must  be 
mentioned,  because  it  has  already  cropped 
up.  I  do  not  consider  It  serious.  Une  man, 
representative  of  many  men,  writes  to  ask 
why  we  should  be  always  "truckling  to 
them  Yankees,''  and  getting  nothing  in  re- 
turn. My  friend, let  us  be  very  well  assuied 
that  we  shall  get  nothing  at  all  lu  return. 
At  the  next  Presidential  election  as  many 
insults  will  be  publicly  offered  lo  this  coun- 
!  i  y— a  friendly  country— as  ever,  In  order  to 
catch  the  Irish  vote.  So  much  we  expect, 
and  whatever  courtesies  we  offer,  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed  in  this  respect.  These 
things  have  nothing,  however,  to  do  with 
our  plain  duty,  which  Is  always  to  behave. 
with  the  urbanity  due  from  one  great  nation 
to  another,  to  take  no  notice  of  rude  speech 
and  to  perform  those actsof  politeness  which 
one  gentleman  should  always  exercise  to- 
wards  another  without  asking  whether  they 
vv-illh^  returned  or  not.  We  will  put  up  this 
'oust  to  Lowell,  because  we  are  bound  to 
do  so  in  acknowledgement  of  cousinsblp 
and  in  admiration  ot  a  great  char- 
acter. It  will  be  put  up,  though  from  every 
platform  In  the  States  every  speaker  Is  out- 
vying his  rival  in  malignant  abuse  ol  this 
country  in  order  to  catch  votes.  We  do  not 
like  it;  we  feel  the  mischief  of  it,  tho  pity  of 
II,   the   neediessness  of  it.    In   private  onr 


American  friends  mourn  over  it.  We  see 
what  might  be  done  for  the  world— yea,  and 
shall  be  done— when  we,  once  for  all,  con- 
clude that  mighty  federation  of  which  we 
spoke  last  week.  Meantime  the  next  Presi- 
dential election  Is  drawing  near,  and  I  dare 
say  tho  tall-twlsllng  of  the  Hon  will  very 
shortly  begin.  Go  on  twisting,  gentlemen, 
but— in  the  Abbey— silence.  If  you  please. 
The  organ  peals ;  the  anthem  rings  along  the 

arches,  and  the  echoes  ropeat  it  from  pillar 
to  pillar.  There  walks  down  the  aisle  a  pro- 
cession, headed  by  the  dean  ;  one  draws  aside 
a  curtain.  Lo!  The  face  we  knew  so  well ;  the 
calm,  wise,  meditative  face;  the  broad  fore- 
head, the  gray  beard,  the  soft  sad  eyes,  the 
sweet  mouth.  It  is  the  face  of  Lowell.  Uush  ! 
noisy  domagogucs.  One  moment;  let  us 
llRtcn  to  him  who  speaks  in  praise  oi  our 
great  departed — ours,  my  American  friends, 
asAvoll  as  yours.  You  h.avo  his  body;  wc.as 
well  us  you,  will  keep  and  guard  his  soul. 
Walter  Besant. 


Latest  Literary  Essays  and  Addresses.  By 
James  Russell  Lowell  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1S92.  &o«fo**  f^ 
The  volume  In  which  Lowell's  last  essays  are 
garnered  is  almost  exclusively  of  literary  in- 
terest. To  an  unusual  degree  it  is  a  students' 
book.  The  occasion  of  several  of  the  essays, 
meant  as  prefatory  to  other  matter,  limited 
their  scope  and  kept  tho  discursive  habit  of  the 
critic  somewhat  in  check.  Lowell  required  a 
large  field  to  give  him  the  natural  freedom  of 
movement  that  secured  the  best  results.  He 
was  not  analytic  in  method,  but  intuitive :  he 
illuminates  the  subject,  but  does  not  organize 
knowledge  about  it  ;  and  consequently  the  brief 
monograph,  which  most  demands  solf-restraint, 
afforded  poor  fax  ilit  ies  for  his  genius.  The  mea- 
greuess  '.>f  son^e  of  these  pages,  in  contrast  to 
the  conuuou  abundant  overflow  of  his  mind  in 
discourse,  is  thus  accounted  for.  The  essay 
upon  "Richard  III.,"  for  instance,  took  up 
the  single  question  of  the  authorship  of  tho 
play,  and  while  the  topic  permitted  the  author 
to  write  of  Shaks.i"uV3  general  charartnris- 
tics,  he  wrote  fluently  and  •i>>li:,hUu,ly,  with 
equal  penetration  of  though'  and  breadth  of 
treatment;  but  there  he  stopped,  and,  having 
stated  tho  p.iut  of  view  md  surges  fed  a 
general  arguiji'-iit  by  uniuin;;  the  tests  of.  au- 
thenticity,, hi  te°,ves  t'1"  main  question  at  loose' 
Hn/i«-  For  completeness,  for  conviction,  it 
wns  necessary  to  develop  the  argument  and 
apply  tho  tests  in  detail,  but  to  do  this  was  not 
consonant  with  his  habit  of  mind.  Tho  result 
is,  that  one  learns  Lowell's  doubt  whether 
Shukspere  wrote  the  play,  but  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  judge  the  merits  of  the  case  without 
private  study. 

The  essay  on  Landor,  in  the  same  way,  is 
hardly  more  than  a  sketch  and  a  reminiscence. 
He  had  written  on  the  main  subject  before. 
His  immediate  task  was  to  furnish  an  intro- 
duction to  certain  letters  of  Landor  published 
in  a  magazine.     The  slightness  of  the  occasion 


explains  the  character  of  the  paper,  which  was 
of  a  temporary  interest.  The  essay  upon  Mil- 
ton's '  Areopagitica  '  was  similarly  a  preface 
to  a  reprint  of  that  work,  and  the  one  upon 
"The  World's  Progress"  served  a  like  pur- 
pose. Interesting  as  each  is— one  for  the  cha- 
racterization of  Milton  as  a  man  alien  from 
his  age  even  in  dealing  with  contemporary 
politics,  the  other  for  the  view  it  gives  of  what 
impressionuscienos  made  an  Lowell's  mind — 
neither  of  them  is  written  or  oonoeived  in  th» 
large  manner  which  we  associate  with  their 
author's  ordinary  prose.  All  these  papers  re- 
flect the  lettered  ease  of  a  mind  no  longer 
strenuous  except  on  great  occasion ;  they  show 
the  scholar  among  his  books,  handling  his 
thoughts  with  a  certain  unconcernment,  eon- 
tent  to  let  them  go  as  they  come. 

In  the  three  remaining  essays  there  is  a  more 
marked  engagement  of  the  mind  with  the  sub-. 
ject.  Walton  is  treated  with  the  touch  that 
one  gives  only  to  a  favorite  author.  The  old 
angler's  personality,  his  times  and  friends,  in- 
terested Lowell,  and  what  we  had  almost  called 
the  unliterary  charm  of  Walton's  phrase  and 
moods,  his  freshness,  felicity  that  seems  un- 
sought, his  generous  share  of  "  nature," 
stimulated  the  pleased  senses  of  the  critio  and 
drew  out  his  sympathies;  so  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, though  the  essay  was  also  originally  a 
preface,  it  takes  a  place  of  its  own  with  the 
other  studies  in  literature  which  make  up  thi 
body  of  Lowell's  work. 

Gray,  however,  is  the  author  of  whom  th« 
best  essay  is  made  in  this  collection.  The  poet, 
both  in  his  personality  and  hip  fame,  gave  '  'am- 
ple room  and  verge  enough"  for  Lowell's  dis- 
tinctive powers.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
long-familiar  essays  on  the  older  poets,  the 
critic  cannot  confine  himself  in  any  definite 
limits.  He  must  make  his  entry  through  a 
large  portal  and  discuss  the  whole  century 
before  he  has  time  to  remember  the  particular 
poet  he  is  to  meet  at  the  bar  of  criticism.  Gray 
is  out  of  sight  at  the  opening,  and  remains  re- 
cluse for  a  considerable  waiting-spell.  Mean- 
while the  eighteenth  century  is  surveyed,  its 
great  names  recalled,  its  traits  singled  out 
with  much  regretful  contrast  of  past  and  pre- 
sent humorously  thought,  and  from  paragraph 
to  paragraph  the  page  is  studded  with  those 
brilliant  sententtCB,  compact  condensations  of 
taste  and  judgment,  which  give  to  Lowell's 
best  prose  its  air  of  world-wisdom.  A  more 
just  characterization  of  the  century  which  is 
the  puzzle  of  our  own,  and  which,  by  our  inep- 
titude to  understand  its  ways,  almost  convicts 
us  of  that  illiberality  we  most  zealously  shun, 
is  not  to  be  found ;  it  is  worth  chapters  of  lite- 
rary history  as  such  history  is  written  when 
that  period  is  treated  of.  It  is  brief,  but  com- 
plete and  exact,  though  broad.  Of  course  the 
figure  of  Dryden  is  large  on  the  page,  since 
Lowell  never  resisted  the  desire  he  had  to 
speak  of  him,  just  as  be  always  brings  in  Ben 
Jonson  on  the  least  provocation;  but  when 
Gray  is  finally  reached,  the  special  study  of  his 
life  and  genius  is  conducted  with  the  acute- 
ness,  the'light  revealing  touch,  the  disinte- 
rested self-possession,  which  inevitably  force 
the'spirit,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  render  up 
the  tile  of  what  he  was. 

Gray  needs  to  be  treated  with  considerate- 
ness,  with  excellent  breeding,  for  otherwise 
the  most  personal  phases  of  his  aristocratic 


and  retiring  nature  would  fall  of  thalr  effect. 
Lowell's  literary  manner  on  this  occasion  is  as 
perfect  an  an  actor's.  He  illustrates  Gray's 
character  by  the  way  ha  behaves  towards  him. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  this  la  con- 
scious art;  it  Is  probably  only  literary  instinct. 
But  the  Issue  is  most  happy.  We  learn  the 
truth  about  Gray,  and  oar  poet  is  not  discom- 
posed by  the  inquisition.  There  was  a  kind  of 
felicity  in  this  that  Lowell  was  master  of  in  all 
his  subtler  work,  bttt  the  secret  of  it  was  con- 
stitutional, or,  as  we  now  say,  tempera- 
mental. 

Akin  to  this,  so  well  illustrated  in  the  paper 
on  Gray,  is  the  Indefinable  quality  that  escapes 
definition  but  not  perception  in  the  address  on 
the  Study  of  the  Modern  Languages,  by  virtue 
of  which,  while  defending  his  thesis  loyally 
and  better  than  a  more  partisan  supporter 
could  have  done,  Lowell  yet  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  half  the  truth  in  his  other 
hand,  and  even  playfully  lets  you  see  it  from 
time  to  time.  The  modern  languages  have  the 
field,  it  is  true,  but  if  courtesy  stands  in  the 
foreground,  honesty  looks  out  behind,  and  Mil 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  amicably,  of  coarse, 
bat  Justly.  The  orator  turns  the  silver  side  of 
the  shield,  and  makes  it  glitter  in  the  light, 
but  his  hand  is  on  the  dark  gold  behind,. and 
he  can't  quite  keep  his  eyes  off  it;  or,  to  drop 
metaphor,  let  us  say  that  here,  too,  Lowell 
makes  his  attitude  of  mind  express  a  large  part 
of  his  story.  In  this  address,  next  to  the  essay 
on  Gray,  ta  the  largest  portion  of  that  thought, 
now  practical,  now  profound,  which  especially 
distinguishes  his  last  words ;  and  if  the  entire 
volume  is  less  rich  in  this  value  than  preceding 
ones,  it  is  their  light  that  casts  the  shade. 


G,  MABCH  23,   1S92. 


WALT  WHITMAN  DEAD. 


THE 


'GOOD  OLD  GRAY  POET"  SINKS 
CALMLY  INTO  REST.  ' 


INCIDENTS  OP  HIS  LAST  HOUBS 


SEETC2  07  HIS  LIFE  AND  TH.E  BOOKS 
22  WSGTS.  *M*- •• 

HOW   THE   POET   UYED   AND  DIED 


THE  FUNERAL  SERVICES  TO  BE  HELD 
At  TEE  TOME 


Walt  Whitman  is  no  more.  After  hover- 
ing between  Ufa  and  death  for  the  past 
three  months,  his  death  occurred  at  &*T 
on  Saturday  evening,  at  his  bum  bio  resi- 
dence. No.  S2S  Mickie  street,  Camden,  where 
he  bad  lived  for  abonteigbt  rears, and  where 
many  of  his  friends,  prominent  in  the  liter- 
ary and  professional  world,  have  visited  and 
cheered  np  the  venerable  and  beloved  poet 
In  nig  declining  y ears. 

While  be  bad  been  confined  to  bis  room 
for  over  seven  months,  only  going;  outonee 
or  twice  in  bis  wheatedjsbair  since  last  sum- 
mer, be  was  not  taken  seriously  lit  until 
Wednesday,  December  10th,  when  be  bad  a 
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heavy  chill,  wbleb  lasted  for  nearly  two 
hours,  leaving  blm  lb  a  very  weak  condi- 
tion, from  which  lie  occasionally  rallied 
for  short  Intervals.  It  was  only  a  few  days 
after  be  was  first  taken  with  the  chill  that 
pneumonia  was  developed,  and  sluce  that 
he  bad  taken  little  nourishment  at  a  lime. 

The  pbyslclana  state  that  the  prolonging 
of  bis  II  Je  was  doe  largely  to  the 
strong  and  vigorous  constitution  of 
the  man,  although  after  be  realized 
that  be  was.  Indeed,  seriously  111,  be 
did  not  by  word  or  gesture,  indicate  tbat 
be  wanted  to  live,  and  daring  the  earlier 
weeks  of  bis  Illness  be  remarked  several 
times.  In  bis  usual  characteristic  way:  "It 
don't  make  any  difference  wbeber  1  live  or 
die,"  and  seemed  perfectly  resigned, calmly 
awaiting  tbe  final  summons  to  another 
world, 

several  times  doring  the  past  three 
months  hi*  pbyslclans  thought  tbat  final 
dissolution  was  near,  and  on  Christmas 
eve  It  was  not  thought  possible  tbat  bs 
could  survive  another  34  hours.  His  per- 
sonal friend  and  blograpuer,  Or.  Bucaer,  or 
Canada,.  Dr.  Alexander  McAllister  and 
ottaers  remained  at  the  boose  all  or  tbat 
night,  expecting  death  at  any  moment,  nut 
tbe  venerable  poet  rallied  and  grew  some- 
what stronger  during  the  week  wnlch  fol- 
lowed, but  be  was  able  to  take  bat  very 
Utile  nourishment.  From  tbat  time  nntli 
Thursday  or  last  week  his  condition  re- 
mained practically  unchanged,  and  bis 
nurse  was  almost  constantly  at  bis  bedside, 
attending  to  his  wants  and  turning  blm 
from  side  to  side  whenever  tbe  aged  bard 
expressed  tbe  desire. 

Ills  Last  Hoars. 
On.  last  Thursday  he  grew  Very  restless, 
and  wanted   bis   position  la   bed  changed 
many  times  during  the  day  and  night. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  at  about  4.30 
o'clock,  be  called  bis  housekeeper,  and 
signified  bis  desire  to  change  bis  position  in 
bed.  At  this  time  she  noticed  a  marked 
Change  id  his  condition, and  Dr.  McAllister, 
Sir.  Harned  and  Mr.  Traubel  were  sent  for. 
Dr.  McAllister  arrived  about  6.30  o'clock, 
add  fouad  tbe  old  poet  lying  on  u is  side,  and 
it  was  then  plainly  noticeable  tbat  be  was 
nsarlng  final  dissolution. 
.  In  answer  to  a  query.from  Of.  McAllister 
be  answered  faintly  that  he  felt  no  pain. 
and  when  the  doctor  again  asked  him  it  be 
could  do  anythlug  for  blm  tbe  aged  bard 
murmured  softly:  »Ka"  He  then  lay 
quiet  for  a  short  time,  and  suddenly  asked 
for  bis  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Davis.  She  bd- 
proaehed  the  bedside,  and  be  whispered: 
•  •Won't you  lift  me  dpf"  Mrs.  Davis  and 
the  nurse  changed  his  position,  as  request- 
ed, and  be  remained  quiet  for  some  time 
then  wltn  bis  eyes  closed,  and  seemed  to  be 
resting  easier.  Shortly  after  0  o'clock  be 
opened  bis  eyes,  and  In  his  last  whisper 
said:  "Warty,  shift"  The  nurse,  Warren 
FrlUinger,  carefully  changed  his  position 
agaid,  and  tbe  dying  poet,  opening  bis 
eyes,  smiled  faintly,  as  though  showing  bis 
appreciation  of  tbe  efforts  of  those  about 
blm  to  render  blm  all  tbe  comfort  possible 
In  bis  last  boars. 

Hadid  not  speak  after  this,  and  lay  very 
quietly,  his  respiration  growing  shorter  un- 
til 9.43,  when  Or.  McAllister,  whd  was  bend- 
ing over  the  dying  poet,  carefully  noting 
each  breath,  pronounced  blm  dead. 

About  fifteen  minutes  before  be  died  be 
opened  bis  eyas  again,  and,  raising  one 
band,  grasped  bis  wrist  to  feel  for  his  pulse. 
Be  held  it  only  for  a  moment,  and  then 
calmly  felt  the  other  wrist,  apparently  per- 
fectly Conscious  or  all  his  surroundings. 

The  iol  lowing  notice  was  placed  on  the 
front  door  immediately  after  his  death: 

"CAMDKir,  N.  J.,  March  20.  'tfi—  Whit- 
man began  sinking  at  4,30  t*.  M.,  and  con- 
tinued to  grow  Worse  until  be  died,  at  MS. 
The  end  came  peacefully.  He  was  conscious 
nntll  tbe  last.  There  were  present  at  the 
bedside  Mrs.  Davts,  Warren  FrlUlnger, 
Thomas  B.'  Harned,  Horace  I*  Trouble  and 
myself, 

"ALXXA1TDXB  MOALLlSTXft,  M.  D.  " 

Thomas  Eatlns,  tbe  well-known  painter 


of  Philadelphia,  and  William  O'Donovan.a 
sculptor  or  Kew  York,  yesterday  made  a 
plaster  death  mask  or  tne  deceased",  Mr. 
CVDohovaa  coming  from  New  York  In  an- 
swer to  a  despatch  for  tbat  purpose. .  The 
work  occupied  about  four  hours.  The,  phy- 
sicians last  night  made  an  autopsy,  the  re- 
sult or  which  was  not  mad*  known.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  tbe  desire  or  tbe  old 
poet,  wbo,  la  December  last,  gar*  bis  con- 
sent to  the  proposition  lu  the  interest  of 
science. 

Hi*  brother,  George  Whitman,  and  wife 
arrived  at  the  bonse  yesterday,  and  are  as- 
sisting luiba  arrangements  for  the  funeral, 
1  wblcb  will  take  blace  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  a  o'clock..  It  is  tne  Intention  to 
have  tbe  remains  exposed  to  view  at  the 
house,  from  11  to  2  o'clock  on  the  day  of  tbe 
funeral,  and  tne  services,  U  tbe  weather  will 
permit,  will  be  held  at  the  tomb  in  Har- 
lelijh  Cemetery.  Dr.  Bucke  and  Kobert  G. 
ln-crsoli  uro  expected  to  be  present  and 
make  addresses. 

I-'or  a  number  or  years  the  old  poet  was  In 
tne  habit  of  dining  on  Sundays  with  bis  per- 
sonal friend  and  legal  adviser,  Thomas  B. 
Harned,  l.nq.,  at  Ms  residence  on  Federal 
street,  above  Broadway,  where  he  met  at 
dinner  many  men  of  prominence  in  tbe 
world  of  letters,  as  well  as  In  the  Jesal  and 
other  professions.  He,  however,  bad  not 
dined  at  Mr.  Hamed's  bouse  since  last 
spring,  owing  to  his  cnlueblcd  condition^ 

The  last  Will  nnd  testament  oflbeaced 
poet,  made  nnd  signed  on  December  24th, 
is  now  In  tlio  possession  of  Mr.  Harned,  to 
whom  lie  gave  it  immediately  after  signing 
the  document.  On  January  1st  he  added  a 
codicil  to  tuo  original  document.   ■ 

Tbe  house  in  wblcb  he  died  he  purchased 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  has  since  lived 
there,  spending  very  much  of  his  time  in 
his  "deu,"  a  room  comiorvably  furnished 
and  strewn  all  over  with  books",  papers, 
magazines  and  manuscript,  which, be  ouce 
remarked,  he  found  great  difficulty  In  keep- 
ing straight. 

Tbe  last  letter  he  wrote  prior  to  bis  serious 
illness  was  one  to  Colonel  Robert  Q.  Inger- 
soil.  In  answer  to  a  very  complimentary  ac- 
knowledgment be  had  received  irom  Mr. 
Ingersoll  on  the  receipt  of  bis  completed 
book  of  poems,  '■  Leaves  of  Grass." 
HU  Last  Letter. 
The  following  Is  a  copy  or  tbe  last  letter 
written  by  Wliltmau,  and  which  was  sent 
to  his  frleud.  Dr.  Johnston,  Bolton, England: 
"Cajiden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  America,  Feb. 
6,  1891—  Well,  I  must  send  you  all,  dear  fel- 
lows, a  word  from  my  own  hand— propped 
up  In  bed,  deadly  weak  yet,  but  tbe  spark 
seems  to  glimmer  yet.  The  doctors  and 
nurses  and  Mew  York  friends  as  faithful  aa 
ever.  Here  Is  the  advertisement  of  '92  edi- 
tion.   (Advertisement  appended.) 

••Dr.  Bucke  is  well  and  bard  at  work.  Col- 
onel Ingersoll  has  been  here,  and  sent  a  bas- 
ket of  champagne.  All  are  good—physical 
condition,  <tc. ,  are  not  so  bad  as  you  might 
suppose,  only  my  sufferings  much  of  tbe 
time  are  fearful.  Again  I  repeat  my  thanks 
to  you  and  cheery  British  friends— may  be 
the  last,  my  right  arm  giving  oat. 

•  •  W  ALT  WHmtAJt.  " 

On  the  bottom  of  the  above  Was  appended 
tbe  following: 

•  •Feb.  7.— Same  condition  continued- 
more  and  more  it  comes  to  tbe  fore  tbat  tbe 
only  theory  worthy  our  modern  times  for 
great  literature— politics  and  sociality— must 
combine  ail  the  people  of  all  lauds,  and  not 
forgetting  tbe  women.  But  the  mustard 
plaster  on  my  side  la  stinging,  and  I  must 
*top.    Good-bye  to  alL  W.  W." 

\  During  his  illness  be  received-  many  tele- 
grams from  inquiring  friends  in  this  coun- 
try and  also  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  Atlan- 
tic. One  of  tbe  cablegrams  was  irom  tbe 
Whitman  Circle  at  Bolton,  England.  A 
large  amount  of  domestic  and  loreign  mall 
matter  has  also  accumulated  during  bis  Ill- 
ness, much  of  which  yet  remains  undis- 
posed of. 

Many  met*  of  prominence  called  daring 
bis  Illness  to  Inquire  after  bis  health,  bnt  be 
was  too  weak  to  see  them,  and  by  advloe  of 


bu  physicians  they  were  not  admitted  to 
toe  sic*  cham by. 

SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

Walt  Whitman  was  born  at  West  Hills, 
New  York,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1819.  His 
early  life  was  passed  In  New  York  city  and 
Brooklyn,  where  he  attended  the  common 
schools  ot  that  day  and  was  said  to  have 
been  a  hard  worker  and  an  apt  scholar,  mas- 
tering one  branch  of  study  before  taking  up 
another.  He  manifested  a  great  liking  for 
printing  offices  at  an  early  age,  and  was  a 
great  reader,  eagerly  scanning  everythlug 
mat  came  within  his  grasp  In  the  shape  or 
literary  works. 

For  about  12  or  15  years  of  Ills  yoang  man- 
hood be  wus  engaged  in  teaching  school  or 
working  In  printing  offices.  Wben  but  a 
boy  of  some  12  rears  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  Long  ftland  Patriot,  where  he  continued 
for  several  years,  and  daring  that  time  con- 
tributed a  namber  of  sentimental  pieces  to 
that  paper,  ills  next  contributions  were  to 
the  New  York,  Mirror,  published  at  tbal 
time  (1832)  by  George  P.  Morris.  In  writing 
In  late  years  of  his  early  contributions  to 
that  Journal  he  speaks  as  follows : 

•  •I  remember  with  what  half-suppressed 
excitement  X  used  to  watch  for  the  big,  fat, 
red-faced,  slow-moving,  very  old  English 
carrier  who  distributed  the  Mirror  in  Brook- 
lyn, and,  wben  I  got  one,  opening  and  cut- 
ting the  leaves  with  trembling  fingers.  How 
It  made  my  heart  double-beat  to  see  my 
piece  on  the  pretty  white  paper  in  nice 
type!" 

In  Journalism. 
Wall  Whitman's  adventures  In  Journal- 
ism are  thus  described  by  himself  in  au  ar- 
ticle which  be  contributed    to  the  Camden 
Courier  In  lis  initial  number ; 

•  •My  first  real  venture  waa  the  Long 
Islander,  in  my  own  ceaullfultownoi  Hunt- 
ingdon, L*>ng  Island,  New  York,  In  1839.  I 
-was  about  20  years  old.  I  bad  been  teaching 
country  soho«i  for  two  or  three  years  la 
various  parta  of  BufToUt  Mftftjgpjja  coaa- 
ties,  but  liked  printing.  1  bad  been  at  it 
while  a  lad,  and  learued  the  trade  of  com- 
positor, and  was  encouraged  to  start  a  paper 
in  ihe  region  where  1  was  born.  I  went  to 
New  York,  bought  a  press  and  types,  hired 
some  little  help,  tfut  did  most  ot  tbe  work 
myself,  including  the  press  work. Everything 
seemed  turning  out  well  (only  my  own  rest- 
lessness prevented  'uiy  gradually  establish- 
ing a  permaneut  property  there).  I  bought  a 
good  horse,  and  every  week  went  all  around 
the  country  serving  my  papers,  devoting 
one  day  and  night  to  1U  I  never  had  hap- 
pier Jaunts— going  over  to  Sooth  Side,  to 
Babylou,  dowu  the  Mouth  road,  across  to 
Smlthtown  and  Comae,  and  back  bmne. 
The  experiences  of  those  Jaants,  the  dear, 
old-lashloned  farmers  and  their  wives,  the 
stops  by  the  hay  fields,  the  hospitality,  nice 
dinners,  occasional  evenings,  the  girls,  the 
rides  through  the  brush  and  the  smell  from 
the  salt  of  the  South  roads  come  up  In  my 
memory  to  ibis  day,  alter,  more  than  forty 
years.  The  Long  Jttander  has  stack  It  out 
ever  since— Is  now  In  the  hands  ot  Charles 
E.  Sbepbard,  who  Was  bbrii  to  brevier,  the 
chase  and  the  ink-block,  and  prints  the  best 
country  weekly  for  local  news  1  know  of 
auywhere. 

"I  next  Went  to  the  Aurora,  dajly  in  New 
York  city— a  sort  of  free  lance.  Also  wrote 
regularly  for  the  Taltter,  an  evening  paper. 
With  these  and  a  Utile  outside  work  1  was 
occupied  oft  and  oh,  until  I  wett  to  edit  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  where  for  two  years  I  bad 
one  of  the  pleasantest  site,  of  iny  llfe^-a 
good  owner,  good  pay,  and  easy  Work  and 
hours  (it  came  otic  about  8  o'clock  every 
afternoon).  The  troubles  In  the  Demoot-tftle 
party  broke  forth  about  those  times  (1848-49), 
and  I  split  off  With  the  Radicals,  which  led 
to  rows  with  the  buss  and  "the  party,  'and  I 
lost  my  place. 

• '  Being  uow  out  of  a  Job,  I  was  offered  tm- 
promptu  (it  happened  between  the  acts  one 
night,   in  the  lobby  of  the  old  Broadway 
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Theatre,  near  Pearl  street,  New  York  city), 
a  good  dunce  lo  go  down  lo  New  Orleans, 
on  the  stair  ot  the  Crescent,  a  dally  to  be 
started  there,  with  plenty  ol  capital  behind 
it,  lo  opposition  to  the  Picayune.  One  of  the 
owners,  Mr.  McClure,  who  was  North  buy- 
ing material,  met  me  walking  in  the  lobby, 
and,  though  that  was  our  first  acquaintance, 
after  15  minutes'lallr  (and  a  drink),  we  made 
a  formal  bargain,  and  Mr.  McClure  paid  me 
5200  down  to  bind  the  contract  and  bear  my 
expenses  lo  New  Orleans.  1  started  two 
days  afterwards;  had  a  good,  leisurely  lime, 
a>  tno  paper  wasn't  to  be  out  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  1  enjoyed  my  Journey  and  Louisiana 
venture  vrry  much.  1  believe  the  Crescent 
Is  nn  Institution  tber^  yet. 

■  Uuturnlng   to  Brooklyn   o  year  or   tw« 
afterward  1  started  tho/Veeman^flrst  as  u' 
weekly,  then  daily,    Pretty  soon  the  K 
Blou  war  broke  out,  and,  I,  loo.goldru      id 
the  current  .v>oiitb.wurii,_itud  tpm\t,tus  ,ul 
lowing  three  years  Uiere. 

•■Besides  Ytartln2  them,  ns  aforemen- 
tioned, I  have  bad  lo  do,  one  time  or  an- 
other, with  a  long  list  of  papers, at  divers 
places,  sometimes  under  queer  circum- 
stances. Boring  the  war  the  hospitals  at 
Washington,  among  other  means  of  amuse- 
ment, printed  a  little  sheet  among;  them- 
selves, tiurronnded  by  wounds  and  death, 
the  Armory  Square  Gazet0,  to  which  I  con- 
tributed. The  same  long  afterward,  oaia- 
8lly,  to  a  paper— I  think  it  was  called  the 
jimplecute— out  In  Colorado,  where  I  stopped 
at  the  time." 

An  Army  Nurse. 

The  work  to  which  Mr.  Whitman  referred 
In  tne  last  paragraph  was  his  experience  as 
a  volunteer  nurse  with  the  Army  ot  the 
Potomac  at  Washington  from  1881  hntll  the 
close  of  the  rebellion,  In  which  position  be 
was  said  to  have  been  oheof  the  moat  valued 
nurses  in  the  hospitals,  his  great  strength 
mentally  and  physically  and  his  uniform 
kindness,  attention  and  patience  to  the 
wounded  soldiers  endearing  him  to  all  With 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  later  years 
be  has  always  spoken  of  bis  work  among 
the  wounded  soldiers  as  one  of  tbo  greatest 
works  of  bis  life,  and  one  ot  which  be  was 
very  proud.  Boon  after  the  War  he  was  at-' 
tacked  with  paralysis,  which  has  troubled" 
elm  more  or  less  from  that  time  until  hit 
death,  bat  never  seeming  to  afiect  bis  men-; 
tal  faculties. 

From  18153  to  1874  be  held  a  Goveramen 
position  at  Washington,  nntil  recurrence  o 
his  paralytic  affliction  compelled  him  V 
leave  Washington  and  locate  where  hi 
thought  would  be  to  his  benefit  physically 
He  started  for  the  seashore,  hat  stopped  io. 
a  few  days  In  Camden,  and,  liking  tha* 
city,  coucludedto  settle  there,  and  did  so. 
He  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  ar 
unpretentious  bouse  at  K28  Mlckle  street 
where  he  was  surrounded  With  books  anc 
periodicals,  and  where  he  passed  the  greatei 
portion  of  his  time. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  presented  with  a 
horse  and  carriage,  and  on  pleasant  days  be 
enjoyed  long  drives  through  the  country,' 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature  the  country 
afforded,  and  he  waa  never  tired  of  express- 
ing his  thanks  for  the  thoughtful  friends 
who  presented  to  him  his  team.    When  be 
Was  able  to  go  out  more  be  would  stroll 
down  to  the  ferries  and  would  ride  on  one  of 
the  boats  between  Camden  mod  Philadelphia 
a  number  or  trips,  watoblng  the  ferryboats 
and  other  craft  on  the  river  for  hours  at  a 
time.    He  was  never  ot  a  communicative 
nature  on  such  occasions,  nnlessapproached 
by  some  one  whom  he  knew,  and  then  he, 
would  usually  answer  any  queries  ill  mono- 
syllables only.    He  was  always  very  coar- 
teono  to  newspaper  men,  and  would  enter 
into  a  conversation  with  them  on  almost 
any  subject,  and  always  welcomed  them  t 
his  borne.    He  became  very  sociable   wit 
some  of   the  crews  of  the  ferryboat*  an. 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  familiar  talks  he  woul 
have  wlthtbem  on  matters  connected  wit 
boating  on  the  Delaware. 

One  of  the  things  he  used  to  take  great  di 


light  In  was  to  give  the  ferrymen  and 
drivers  presents  of  gloves,  and  on  some  oOlj 
nights  be  has  been  known  to  bring  M  tt 
ferry  In   bis  pockets  several  pairs  of  tbe 
useful  articles,   and  before  be  Would  leav 
tor  home  he  would  give  them  nil  away, 
ceivlng  tbe  heartfelt  thanks  of  these  mai 
tell  for  his  kind  remembrance.  \ 

His  literary  Works. 

Although  Walt  Whitman  waa  a  prouT 
writer  be  leaves  behind  very  few  books  t 
perpetuate  bis  memory.  The  oblef  of  the* 
was  ••Leaves  of  Grass, "  which  Was  flrs 
published  In  1855.  .  : 

•  •Leaves   ot  Grass"    Was   republished  if 
1856,  1860,1872,  1876  and  1832,  the  last  edltlo* 
being  enlarged  and  rearranged*    The  firs 
edition  Is  now  very  rare  and[commandsblgl 
prices.  ••Drum  Taps"  appeared  in  1865.  Hlf 
other  works  Include  memoranda  during  th. 
war,  published  in  1867;  "Democratic  Vis 
tns, ' '  a  series  or  prose  essays,  1870  (this  na) 
been  republished  as  one  ot  tbe  "Cameiof' 
series  in  England,  1888);  "After  All,  not  W 
Create  Only,"  1871;    ••Passage  to  India}" 
1871;  <>AsaSlrougBlrd  on  Pinions  Pre*," 
1872;  a  series   of  poems,  including  "Dem- 
ocratic-Vistas, "  "Centennial  Bong*,"  and 
•  •Passage  to  India,"  published  under  the 
title  or  "Two  Klvnlets."  1870;  "complete 
Works,"  In  two  volumes,  1878;  "Specimen 
Days  and  Collect,"  1882,  and   < •November 
Boughs,"  1888. 

He  corresponded  for  some  time  with  Alfred 
Tennyson,  but  ot  late  years  their  letters  nave 
been  lew,  owing  to  the  tact  or  Tennyson's 
blindness,  which  compels  him  to  hav«  his 
writing  done  by  others.  Many  other  promi- 
nent people  were  among  his  friends  and 
correspondents. 

Among  his  late  distinguished  visitors  was 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  author  or  tbe  "Light  of 
Asia"  and  "Light  ot  tho  World." 
His  Tomb  Prepared. 

Tbe  old  poet  will  be  placed  in  tbo  recently 
completed  tomb  in  Hnrlelgh  Cemetery,  on 
the  outskirts  of  tbe  city  of  Camden,  a  spot 
selected  by  Mr.  Whitman  when  he  was  en- 
Joying  his  usual  health,  and  where  he  visited 
many  times  during  the  construction  of  tbe 
tomb.  • 

The  idea  of  the  tomb  was  his  own,  and  one 
his  friends  could  not  dissuade  blm  from.  He 
selected  his  own  lot,  which  Is  In  a  portion  of 
tho  cemetery  known  as  Woodlawn,  and  the 
tomb  Is  built  In  the  sldeof  a  bill  in  tbo 
grove.  When  asked  why  he  selected  such  a 
spot  bo  replied,  "I  would  rather  go  lathe 
woods." 

The  tomb  Is  a  substantial  structure  built 
of  massive  granite  bioctcs,  some  of  them,  it 
Is  said,  weighing  ovor  seven  tons. 

The  door  is  ot  granite,  six  inches  thick, 
and  measures  4  leet  2  inches  in  width 
by  6  feet  4  inches  in  height.  No  rods, 
bolts  or  other  fastenings  are  used  In  the 
structure,  tbe  four  corners  being  held  to- 
gether by  interlocking  or  morticing  the 
blocks  of  granite. 

The  only  metal  used  Is  the  heavy  hinges 
on  which  the  door  swings  and  tbe  massive 
brass  lock  that  secures  It.  The  entrance  to 
the  tomb  Is  3  feet  6  Inches  by  6  feet,  and  tbe 
vestibule,  in  front  of  tbe  catacombs  Is  11 
feet  3  Inches  wide,  7  feet  deep  and  6  feet 
high. 

The  tomb  contains  receptacles  for  eight 
caskets  or  coffins,  arranged  la  two  tiers. 
They  are  constructed  of  marble,  and  will  be 
sealed  with  polished  marble  slabs.  Tbe  roof 
Is  also  of  granite,  the  top  piece  containing 
simply  the  name  Walt  Whitman. 

The  poet's  wish  is  that  the  remains  ot  his 
mother,  which  are  burled  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  and  those  of  his  father,  burled  In 
Brooklyn,  be  exhumed  and  deposited  In  the 
tomb.  Tills  wish  will  Decompiled  with  by 
thohe  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  request. 


f    .       .%•  AttnrV  on  Walt  TVhlimna. 

.'  In  thp  American  edition  of  "Th"  Maelise  Por- 
trait GsJIery  "  ono  finds  the  following  foot  note, 
•milled  "The  Walt  Whitman  Host,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun: 
f  "Au  eminent  litterateur,  Mr.  W.  M.  Kosscttl, 
Jsld  a  cnnuiiiK*  plot  to  test  the  gullibility  of  ihe 
public  in  matters  of  taste  and  criticism.  He  due 
up  an'Amencan  "poet*  who  had  never  written 
poetrr  in  his  life,  and  in  all  he  had  written  was 
boinbasiic  coarse,  conceited,  ana  iwovorent,  or 
generally  ue  an  hi  gl  ess. 

"  He  reprinted  him  Id  England,  wrote  a  eulo- 
gistic preface,  and  engaged  some  reallr  clever 
fellows— Prof.  Dowden,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Robert 
Buchanan.  &c— to  aid  the  scheme  by  unstinted 
and  indiscriminate  laudation,  "he  bait  tooR. 
Men  who  had  never  read  Washington  Irving  or 
W-hittier  echoed  the  cuckoo  cry.  and  '  Walt 
Whitman'  «aa  the  noblest  transatlantic  '  tone' 
yet  beard. 

.  "Prof.  Baynein  an  able  article  in  the  ContemDo- 
irary  Review  (December,  187S),  pretty  well  shook 
the  bean  out  of  the  puppet  '  poet,'  but  the  im- 
petus he  got  at  starting  still  carries  him  on,  and, 
lite  a  spent  ball,  be  may  yet  roll  on  languidly 
lot  a  titae."  . 

WALT  WHITMAN. 

What    Has,  Been    Said    by    Distinguished 

Critic*  of  tli*  Good  Gray  i"o»i. 
[From  the  Supplement  to  Alllbone't  Dic- 
tionary of  Author s.  J 
"In  him  we  meet  a  man  not  scaped  out  of 
Old  World  clay,  not  cast  In  any  Old  World 
mould,  and  card  to  name  by  any  Old  World 
Dame.  In  bis  sell-assertion  there  Is  a  man- 
ner of  powerful  noncbalantness  which  1c  not 
assumed;  be  does  not  peep  timidly  from  be- 
hind bis  works  to  glein  our  suffrages,  bat 
seems  to  say,  'Take  me  or  leave  me,  bere  f 
am,  a  ton  J  and  not  Inconsiderable  fact  of 
too  universe.'  He  dislurls  ocr  classifica- 
tions. He  attracts  as;  bo  repels  us;  he  ex- 
cites our  curiosity,  wonder,  admiration, 
love;  or,  our  extreme  repugnance.  He  does 
anything  except  leave  us  indifferent.  How- 
ever W3  feel  towards  dim,  we  cannot  despise 
him.  He  is  >a  summons  and  a  challenge. ' 
He  must  be  understood,  and  so  accepted, 
or  must  be  got  rid  of.  Passed  by  be 
cannot  be.  •  •  •  He  U  the  first 
representative  democrat  .  la  the  art 
of  the  Americau  continent.  Not  that 
he  la  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  or  a 
guide;  great  principles  and  great  passion*, 
wnlch  must  play  their  part  in  the  future, are 
to  be  tound  la  bis  writings ;  but  these  bave 
not  yet  cleared  themselves  from  their  amor- 
pnous  surroundings.  At  the  same  time,  he 
i*  before  all  eiae  a  living  man,  and  most  not 
be  compelled  to  appear  as  mere  official  rep- 
resentative of  anything.  He  trill  not  be 
comprehended  In  a  formula.  No  view  of 
him  can  image  the  substance,  the  life  and 
movement  of  Uls  manhood,  wblcb  contracts 
and  dilates,  and  is  all  over  sensitive  and 
vital.  •  •  •  As  la  all  else,  so  with  re- 
gard to  the  form  of  wbat  be  writes,  Walt 
Whitman  can  And  no  authority  superior  to, 
himself,  or  rather  to  the  rights  of  the  subject 
wbleh  engages  him.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Kos- 
settl  bas  observed,  -a  very  powerrui  and 
majestic  rhythmical  sense'  throughout  his 
writings,  prose  and  verse  (if  we  consent  to 
apply  the  term  verse  to  any  of  them),  and 
this  rhythmical  sense,  as  with  every  great 
poet,  is  original  and  Inborn.  His  works,  it 
may  be,  exhibit  no  perfect  crystal  of  nrtlstle 
form,  bat  each  Is  a  menstruum,  saturated 
with  form  In  soluUon.  He  fears  to  lose  the 
instinctive  in  any  process  of  elaboration, 
tbe  vital  In  anything  which  looks  like 
mechanism.  •  «  •  One  feels,  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  that,  although  no  counting  of 
syllables  will  reveal  tbe  mechanism  of  tte 
music,  the  music  is  there,  and  tiiat  -one 
would  not  for  something  change  ears  with 
those  who  cannot  bear  it, '  *  •  •  Never- 
theless, when  we  read  not  tbe  lyrical  por- 
tions of  Whitman's  poetry,  but  what  may 
be  called  his  poetical  statements  of  thoughts  I 
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and  things,  a  suspicion  arises  that  if  tbe 
lorm  be  suitable  here  to  tbe  matter,  it  must 
be  because  tne  matter  belongs  rather  to  the 
chaos  tban  tbe  kosmos  of  tho  new-created 
world  of  art. "—  E.  Dowden, 
'-  ••  One  great  anomaly  ot  Whitman's  case 
bas  been,  that  while  he  is  an  aggressive 
champion  ofdemocraoy  and  ot  tbe  working 
man,  la  a  broad  sense  of  the  term  working 
roan,  his  admirers  bave  been  almost  exclu- 
sively of  a  class  tbe  farthest  possible  re- 
moved from  that  whlcb  labors  for  dally 
bread  by  manual  labor.  Whitman  has  al- 
ways been  truly  caviare  to  the  multitude. 
It  was  only  those  who  knew  much  of  poetry, 
and  loved  It  greatly,  who  penetrated  the 
singular  shell  of  his  verses  and  rejoiced  lu 
tbe  rich  pulpy  Kernel.  Even  with  connois- 
seurs, Whitman  has  been  somewhat  of  an 
acquired  taste.  A  cardinal  sin  lu  the  eyes 
of  most  critics  is  tbe  nse  of  French,  Spanish 
and  Amsrlcau-Upanlsb  words,  which  are 
scattered  hero  and  there,  as  If  Wbltman  bad 
'd'them  up,  sometimes  slightly  lncor- 
,  from  wandering  minstrels,  Cubans, 
L*  '  , -Hives  from  one  of  Walker's  raids.  He 
crudely  tbe  American  way  of  lncor- 

...ni;  Into  the  language  a  handy  or  nigh- 

sounding  word  without  elaborate  examina- 
tion ot  Unoriginal  mean  lug.  Just  os  we  absorb 
the  different  nationalities  that  crowd  over 
from  Europe.  Uls  thought  and  his  mode  of 
espro*siia  aie immense,  oi  ■■  en  flat,  very  often 
monotonous,  like  our  great  .prawllog  cltios 
with  their  endless  scutterlug  of  suburbs. 
Yet  when  one  gets  tbe  •  hang'  of  It,  there  is 
a  colossal  grandeur  In  conception  and  exe- 
cution that  must  Anally  convince  whoever 
will  be  patient  enough  to  look  for  it.  Uls 
ryihm,  so  much  burlesqued,  is  allot  a  part 
with  the  man  and  his  laeas.  It  is  appar- 
ently confnsed,  really  most  carefully 
schemed,  certainly  to  -a  high  degree  orig- 
inal. It  bas  wbat  to  tbe  present  writer  Is 
tho  finest  thing  in  the  muslo  of  Wagner— a 
great  booming  movemeotor  undertone,  like 
the  noise  of  heavy  surf.  »  •  •  He  cer- 
tainly represents, -es  do  other  writer  In  tbe 
world,  the  struggling,  blundering,  sound- 
bearted,  somewhat  coarse,  but  still  mag- 
nificent, vanguurd  of  Western  civilization 
that  is  eneanipod  In  the  United  States.  "  — 
Essay*  from  The  Crbie,  IT?,  et  seq. 
•  "In  spite  of  an  uneven  and  emphatic  key 
Of  expression,  something  trenchant  aud 
straightforward,  something  simple  and 
surprising,  distinguishes  bis  poems.  He 
has  saylugs  that  come  home  to  one  like  the 
Bib;e.  We  full  upon  Whitman,  after  tbe 
Works  of  so  many  men  who  write  better, 
with- a- sense  of  relief  from  strain,  with  a 
sense  of  touching  nuture,  as  when  one  passes 
out  of  the  flaring,  noisy  thoroughfares 
of  a  great  city  Into  vr tint  he  bimsell  has 
called,  with  unexcelled  Imaginative  Justice 
of  language,  'the  huge  aud  thoughtful 
night.'  " — It.  L.  Stevenson,  ••Familiar 
Studies  of  Hen  ami  Books, ' '  lit!. 


A  CHAT  WITH  DR.  HOLMES. 

HOW  HE  RECEIVED  A  NEW  HAVENER. 

F.  H.   re**w»n  Tells  ef  aa  Hear  That  He  Reseat* 

ly   Spest  With  the  "lateen*  ef  Ue 

Breakfast   Tsbls"—  BN  Literary 

Werk  Eided—  A  Story  ef . 

CessBcdor*    Halt, 


IT  of    this    d 


Frederick  H.  -Cogswell"  of  ibis  city, 
who  bas  just  returned  from  a  abort  visit 
to"  Boston,  relates  with  pleasure  and  a 
feeling  akin  to  pride  that  the  most  memo- 
rable incident  of  his  trip  was  an  boar's 
chat  with  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In 
recounting  his  experiences  last  evening 
Mr.  Cogswell  said: 

"While  I  have  al ways  been  an  ardent 


admirer  of  Dr.  Holmes'  writings  it  was 
not  until  a  year  ago  that  I  acquired  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  doctor  'himself.  At 
that  time  I  sent  him  a  picture  of  •Commo- 
dore Hull  and  a  picture  of  the  old  was 
ship  Constitution  as  it  is  now.  Commo- 
dore Hull  is  one  of  my  ancestors,  and  be» 
ing  interested  in  his  career,  both  from  a 
genealogical  and  historical  point  of  view, 
I  traced  up  the  old  Constitution  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  had  some  photographs 
taken  of  it  and  sent  one  to  the  author  of 

"  'Ay  el  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down* 

"  'Long  has  it  waved  on  high.' 

"the  poem  that  undoubtedly  saved  the 
ship  from  destruction  by  tbe  naval  author* 
ities  at  one  time.  Dr.  Holmes  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the  pictures  in  a 
characteristic  letter,  which  afforded  me 
much  pleasure  and  gratification. 

Accordingly  last  Wednesday  when  I  was 
in  Boston  1  made  up  my  mind  to  call  on 
Dr.  Holmes,  at  bis  Beacon  street  residence, 
and  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
author.  1  sent  up  my  card  by  tbe  servant 
and  was  informed  that  Dr.  Holmes  would 
see  me  in  a  few  moments,  but  that  be  was 
now  engaged  with  some  callers  from  a  p 
distance.  He  requested  me  to  take  a  seat  ' 
in  the  small  library,  near  tbe  hallway, 
and  here  1  waited  nearly  an  hour,  but  I 
would  not  have  minded  staying  longer  in 
that  room.  Tbe  walls  were  bidden  on  all 
sides  by  bookshelves  laden  with  books, 
presented  by  the  authors  themselves  with 
their  autographs.  They  were  books  from 
nearly  every  author  of  any  importance 
that  has  lived  during  Dr.  Holmes'  life- 
time. On  the  mantel  was  a  silver  loving 
cup,  presented  iy  his  last  medical  class  in. 
Harvard  coil  -ge. 

''Finally  Dr.  Holmes  appear »d  and 
showed  bis  visitors  the  door  himeelf, which 
indicated  that  they  were  very  close  friends 
of  his.  After  bidding  them  'Good  bye,' he 
came  into  the  room  where  I  was  waiting, 
extended  his  hand  and  apologized  far 
keeping  me  so  long.  I  told  him  that  he 
must  be  very  tired,  for  it  was  then  nearly 
S  o'clock  in  the  alternoon,  and  that  I 
would  call  some  other  day.  but  be  re- 
plied that  he  didn't  feel  at  all  tired  and 
invited  me  to  come  up  into  his  library  up- 
stairs. He  climbed  the  long  staircase 
with  more  ease  than  would  be  expected  of' 
a  man  of  82  years,  and  on  reaching  the 
library  which  is  bis  working  room,  he 
asked  me  to  be  seated  by  the  fireplace, 
while  he  took  a  seat  opposite  and  comfort- 
ably put  his  feet  on  the  fender.  As  be  sat 
there  1  noted  that  he  was  a  little  man. 
physically,  with  a  email  but  finely  ahaped 
head  and  an  eye  of  unusual  brilliancy. 
There  were  few  wrinkles  in  bis 
face  and  his  hair  was  snowy  whit* 
and  quite  thin.  In  conversation  be 
was  very  animated.  He  immed.ately  re- 
membered the  pictures  1  had  seat  him, 
and  began  asking  questions  about  Com- 
modore Hull,  in  whose  personality  he 
seemed  greatly  interested.  He  told  about, 
the  dinner  which  was  given  to  Commodore 
Huh  in  Boston  alter  tbe  famous  battle  in 
1  12,  and  spoke  with  great  glee  of  tbe  com- 
modore's discomfiture  when  be  was  called 
upon  lor  a  speech.  The  allusions  to  him 
i  ad  been  very  complimentary  during  the 
diuner,  and  the  hero's  face  was  covered 
with  blushes  most  of  the  time.  Finally, 
in  response  to  repeated  calls,  the  commo- 
dore arose  and  tried  to  say  something.  He 
'hemmed  and  hawed,'  aa  Dr.  Holmes  ex- 
pressed it,  but  was  unable  to  finish  any 
sentence  he  might  begin.  Finally  be  gave 
up  in  despair  and  exclaimed:  'l*d  rather 
fight  that  battle  over  again  tban  to  stand 
here  and  make  a  speech  1'  and  sat  down 
amid  tremendous  applause. 

"I  relet  rod  to  the  fact  that  his  poem  OB 
'Old  Ironside'  had  undoubtedly  saved  the 
old  'Constitution'  from  being  demolished, 
but  he  modestly  refrained  from  endorsing 
that  statement.  He  said  that  some  years 
ago  several  canes  were  sent^him,  which  were 
sawed  from  the  timbers  of  the  old  ship. 


wmle  being  repaired,  bat  he  bad  no  idea 
of  what  bad  become  of  them.  He  bad  no 
recollection  of  giving  any  of  them  away, 
bnt  anpposed  bis  frienda  bad  helped  them- 
selves. He  aaid  be  presnzned  very  little 
ot  the  original  abip  remained  and  I  told 
him  that  my  own  investigation  had  un- 
earthed the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  left  of  the  famona  abip 
but  one  of  the  cat-heads.  He 
then  spoke  with  great  humor  of  the  idea 
of  people  visiting  the  ehip  and  reverently 
gazing  at  tbe  boards  and  timbers  which 
were  standing  in  a  ionst,  no  doubt,  at  the 
time  the  heroes  trod  her  decks.  Here  be 
recited  an  old  bit  of  doggerel  that  ha  re- 
mem  bered  seeing  when  a  boy,  concerning 
tbe  surrender  of  Capt.  Dacres.  I  cannot 
recall  the  beginning  of  it,  bat  it  described 
tbe  great  humiliation  of  Dacres  as  ha 
stepped  upon  tbe  deck  of  the  victorious 
Constitution  and  offered  his  sword  to 
Hull.  Tbe  last  part  of  it  ran  like  this: 
"  'Be  did  not  look  the  dandy,  OP 
"  Then  up  spoke  gallant  leaao  hull,' 
"  'What  makes  you.  Dacres,  look  so  doll}* 
"  'Cbeer  upl  cheer  upl  We'll  go  below1 
"  'And  take  a  glass  of  brandy,  Ol* 
"It  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear  Dr.  Holmes 
recite  this,  appreciating,  as  he  did,  tbe 
humor  of  the  situation.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  literary  matters  and  he  aaid 
he  was  at  present  writing  nothing  but  an 
occasional  le  ter  to  friends.  He  had  In- 
tended that  'Over  the  Tea  Caps'  should  be 
his  last  published  work.  1'  expressed  a 
hope  that  such  would  not  be  case,  for  his 
powers  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible.  Ha 
said  be  felt  mentally  aa  strong  as  net, 
but  he  found  the  exertion  of  writing  very 
wearisome.  He  had,  however,  recently 
employed  a  secretary  and  with  chat  as- 
sistance he  might  at  some  time  yield  to 
the  impulse  of  fancy.  He  had  until  re- 
cently written  all  his  own  letters,  but  now 
his  secretary  did  that  for  him,  except  in 
the  matter  of  personal  correspondence 
with  friends. 

"He  evineed  his  lack  of  interest  In  mag- 
azine literature  by  pointing  to  a  pile  of 
uncut  monthlies  that  lay  on  tue  table.  He 
said  he  did  not  subscribe  for  any  of  them 
but  they  were  sent  to  him  by  tbe  publish- 
ers. He  said  he  had  rarely  purchased 
books  of  late  years,  the  best  of  them  being 
usualy  sent  to  him  by  the  authors  or  pub- 
lishers. I  said  I  supposed  he  was  burden- 
ed with  the  manuscripts  of  young  writers 
who  desired  his  advice  and  criticism.  He 
replied  that  he  bad  always  endeavored  to 
be  kind  to  the  young  authors  in  that  re- 
spect, bat  that  of  late  it  had  been  neecis 
sary  for  him  to  decline  such  favors.  He 
spoke  of  this  as  though  be  regretted  his 
nability  to  render  such  firtirtance 
In  fact  it  seemed  to  me  that 
his  great  good  nature  must  have  been 
been  imposed  upon  in  this  way.  It  would 
take  too  lonxHo  give  you  a  full  account  of 
this  delightful  interview.  He  inquired  af- 
fectionately for  Donald  G.  Mi  tonsil,  our 
fellow  townsman,  and  deaired  me  to  con- 
vey to  him  his  kindest  regards.  After 
nearly  an  hoar's,  conversation  I  arose  to  go 
and  the  doctor  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
rise,  bat  1  begged  him  to  remain  seated 
and  allow  m?  to  find  my  own  way  out. 

"In  conversation  concerning  some  of  the 
old  families  of  Massachusetts  be  spoke 
witn  pride  of  his  descent  from  Gov.  Dad- 
ley  and  another  famous  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  also  the  Qainoy  family.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  as  I  walked  tow- 
ard the  car  how  proud  the  most  distin- 
guished of  these  great  families  would  be 
of  this  their  most  illustrious  son." 


The  Nkw8Paper  Side  of  Literature? 
— The  student  of  our  first  half-century  OT 
national  history  can  hardly  fail  to  be  i  re- 
pressed by  the  nervous  directness,  exact- 
ness,  and  consequent  force  of  the  Am- 
erican state  papers  of  that  time.    Wtt«Je 
diplomatic  documents  in  every  other  port" 
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of  the  world  were  marked  by  circuitous 
ness,  tergiversation,  and  a  style  too  t/ic- 
ious  to  be  classed  even  as  slovenly,  tjM 
American  proclamation,  petition,  or  di- 
plomatic or  political  argument  was  quite 
certain  to  be  marked  by  clear-cut  purpose, 
masculine  vigor  of  expression,  and  close 
adaptation  of  words  to  ideas.  All  mis 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  long  and  intenie 
thinking  on  subjects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  thinkers,  and  to  a  some- 
what narrow  field  of  reading ;  restricted 
to  the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish style,  the  great  American  writers 
were  able  to  wing  every  word  with  an 
exact  understanding  of  its  purport,  and  of 
its  strongest  use.  It  can  hardly  be  pos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  educational  in- 
fluence which  must  have  been  exerted  on 
the  American  people  by  tbe  constant 
reading  of  their  own  political  literature  at 
a  time  when  there  was  little  or  no  native 
drama,  poetry,  or  history,  and  when  the 
attention  of  the  newspaper  reader  was 
concentrated  on  politics  and  state  papers. 
If  the  American's  reading  matter  was 
limited,  it  was  marked  by  dignity,  by  a 
freedom  from  meanness  of  conception  or 
treatment,  and  by  a  copious  supply  of 
sound  English  words  and  an  evident 
power  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
them.  Common  schools  may  have  been 
few,  colleges  poor,  and  universities  non- 
existent ;  out  the  documents  which  the 
scanty  newspaper  literature  of  the  time 
gave  to  the  people  were  in  themselves  an 
education.  Even  those  writings  in  which 
a  lack  of  thorough  early  training  is  occas- 
ionally betrayed  by  an  over-fondness  for 
long  words  or  labored  efforts,  through 
they  may  thereby  become  ponderous,  ao 
not  become  turgid  or  inexact.  The  rule 
was  that  the  American  diplomatic  or 
political  writer  said  what  he  meant  to  say, 
and  said  it  in  the  fittest  words.  Buch  a 
process  of  popular  education  ought  to  go 
far  to  explain  the  completeness  with  which 
all  departments  of  American  literature 
finally  blossomed  forth.  The  people  have 
been  versed  for  years  in  that  which,  if  it 
was  only  one  branch  of  literature,  had 
been  bandied  in  a  manner  little  short  of 
perfection.  If  the  popular  literary  stand- 
ards were  few,  they  were  of  a  very  high 
order  and  of  a  kind  particularly  service- 
able in  the  direction  of  mere  show  and 
pretense ;  and  the  men  who,  in  other  de- 
partments of  literary  work,  were  at  last 
able  to  come  fully  up  to  these  standards, 
were  necessarily  men  of  such  power  that 
their  work  at  once  took  a  permanent  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  race.  But  not  all 
the  credit  should  be  given  to  the  ability  of. 
the  writers ;  a  large  part  of  it  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  readers,  trained  to 
high  demands  by  the  quality  of  their  cur- 
rent reading,  furnished  mainly  by  the 
newspapers.  If  the  strength  of  the  new 
American  literature  was  drawn  from 
Shakespeare,  from  the  prose  of  Milton, 
from  the  English  translators  of  the  Bible, 
it  had  come  through  the  declarations  of 
colonial  rights  and  the  petitions  of  the 
Continental  Congress  to  the  king,  through 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
speeches  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Fisher 
Ames,  the  pamphlet  wars  of  Helvidius 
and  Paciflcus,  the  protests  against  search 
and  impressment ;  narrow  as    the  news- 

Saper  channel  had  been,  they  had  carried 
ito  the  new  American  literature  its  full 
share  of  Shakespeare's  exactness  and  of 
Milton's  power. 


The  newspaper  of  that  past  gave  us,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  a  literature  whose 
names,  from  Bryant  to  Prescott  and  Mot- 
ley, are  classic.  What  sort  of  literature  is 
our  popular  modern  newspaper  likely  to 
give  us  T  It  would  be  unfair  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  newspapers  do 
exert  the  best  literary  influence  on  their 
readers  and  conscientiously  subordinate 
other  features  of  their  work  to  their  duties 
as  educators.  But  the  typical  modern 
newspaper,  to  meet  the  taste  which  it  has 
created,  must  surrender  whole  columns  to 
writers  who  aim  only  at  being  amusing, 
and  often  succeed  only  in  being  pert, 
slangy,  or  scandalous ;  and  it  must  find  or 
invent  "  news"  items  which  have  about  as 
lofty  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  readers 
as  the  wonders  of  the  fair  had  on  the  mind 
of  Moses  Primrose.  A  continued  flood  of 
such  matter  is  not  to  be  offset  or  corrected 
by  an  occasional  brilliant  editorial  or  a 
half-column  speech  by  a  public  man,  or  a 
"  syndicate  "  story  of  a  good  writer.  And 
the  effects  are  cumulative.  Such  news- 
papers are  steadily  training  a  large  num- 
ber of  readers  to  false  standards  in  the 
only  literature  of  which  they  have  close 
and  daily  experience;  and  tho  newspapers 
themselves  are  steadily  being  forced  to  an 
adoption  of  these  false  standards.  In 
brief,  the  newspaper  of  the  past,  by  reason 
of  its  lack  of  opportunity,  was  compelled 
to  restrict  its  readers  to  matter  of  perman- 
ent educational  value ;  the  newspaper  of 
the  present,  through  its  superabundance 
of  opportunity,  is  too  often  training  its 
readers  out  of  all  knowledge  or  of  care  for 
educational  standards.  The  only  remedy 
which  can  be  suggested  is  in  that  which 
will  naturally  work  itself  out  of  a  general 
recognition  of  the  evils  to  be  corrected.  It 
can  not  but  be  that  the  American  news- 
paper shall  become  again  an  educating 
force,  higher  and  nobler  than  its  proto- 
type, whose  virtue  was  based  on  impot- 
ence. Notwithstanding  all  the  evil  tend- 
encies of  current  journalism — the  disre- 
gard of  accuracy,  the  irreverence, 
me  cruel  and  impertinent  gossip — there 
are  indications  which  are  highly  encourag- 
ing. The  fact  must  be  recognized  that 
not  all  the  successful  methods  of  the  im- 
mense dailies  are  bad  methods.  There  is 
a  certain  thoroughness  and  enterprise 
about  them  that  impresses,  and  which  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  management  of  the 
Ideal '"newspaper  of  tbe  future."  We 
noticcalso  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  most! 
sensational  of  these  papers  toward  better 
things — toward  a  certain  legitimate  "sen- 
sationalism." Manners  and  methods  have 
been  modified  under  an  increasing  sense 
of  responsibility  and  in  the  endeavor  to 
reach  a  solid  as  well  as  numerous  circula- 
tion. The  sensational  newspaper's  editor- 
ial page  already  often  shows  a  gravity  and 
pith  of  styles  evidencing  ability  and  con- 
science. There  is  a  growing  tendency  to- 
ward the  fearless,  generous,  and  public- 
spirited  discussion  of  living  questions. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  signs  indicate  a 
reaction  against  a  state  of  things  that  is 
deprecated  by  the  best  men  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  daily  journalism. — The  Cen- 
tury Magazine. 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

Walt  Whitman,  "the  good  gray 
poet,"  a  sketch  of  whose  life  is  printed 
in  another  column,  was  a  strange  genius, 
who,  whatever  any  one  may  say  as  to  his 
writings,  has  won  a  place  in  the  litera-j 


ture  of  the  world.  It  was  notjgnorance  of 
rhetorical  rules  that  made  his  verses  un- 
couth and  rude.  He  showed  occasionally 
that  he  could  write  poetry  in  conventional 
form,  but  he  preferred  a  rode  style  of  his 
own,  which  was  sometimes  forcible  and 
never  elegant.  His  rhapsodies  are  de- 
void of  rhyme  and  often  of  rhythm,  but 
the  thoughts  expressed  are  marked  by 
originality  and  are  occasionally  brilliant 
and  beautiful.  It  may  be  conceded  by 
those  who  do  not  like  to  read  him  because 
of  bis  affected  lack  of  style  and  quaint- 
ness  of  expression,  that  he  possessed 
poetic  thought  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
it  is  this  that  has  won  him  recognition 
never  given  to  more  mellifluous  "but  less 
original  writers. 

Mr.  Whitman  was  a  very  earnest  man, 
independent  to  a  fault,  a  great  lover  of 
nature,  and  his  poems  reflect  these  char- 
acteristics in  their  matter  and  their  man- 
ner. Concerning  his  theory  of  poetry, 
there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion, 
comparable  to  the  disputes  over  Wag- 
ner's music  and  impressionism  in  art. 
W.  D.  O'Connor,  who  gave  him  the  title 
of  the  "Good  Gray  Poet"  in  1866, 
it  pits  Walt  Whitman  not  only  against 
all  the  poets  of  the  day,  but  de- 
mands for  him  place  and  rank  beside 
the  great  masters,  Aeschylus,  Homer, 
Dante  and  Shakespeare,"  and  proclaims 
him  "  the  inspired  bard  and  prophet  of 
his  era  and  land."  In  contrast  with  this 
may  be  put  the  references  to  Whitman's 
poetry  as  "barbaric  yawps,"  and  the 
declaration  in  an  English  journal  that 
ii  any  man  in  England  who  might  issue 
such  senseless  trash  as  Walt  Whitman's 
poems  would  be  considered  a  proper  in- 
mate for  an  asylum."  These  are  the  ex- 
treme vi  e  ws,  bu  t  the  writer  who  calls  forth 
such  eulogies  and  criticism  cannot  be 
without  some  kind  of  power.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Whitman's  bluntness, 
coarseness  of  expression  and  defiance  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  poetical  composi- 
tion make  him  offensive  to  some  classes 
of  readers,  especially  to  the  highly  culti- 
vated but  unimaginative,  while  his  origi- 
nality, his  freshness,  the  force  with 
which  he  sometimes  expresses  bold  and 
original  thoughts  no  less  highly  com- 
mend him  to  another  class  of  litterateurs, 
Who  care  more  for  ideas  than  lor  words, 
and  whose  imagination  fllla  out  the  im- 
pressionist picture  the  poet  has  made.' 

It  is  impossible  to  classify  Walt  Whit- 
man or  compare  him  with  other  poets. 
He  stands  alone,  having  established  a 
style  of  his  own,  but  may  at  least  be  ac- 
corded a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
The  literary  growth  ef  a  people  occu- 
pied in  developing  the  resources  and 
strengthening  the  framework  of  a  rising 
State  ia  necessarily  slow,  and  is  the  last 
phase  of  national  or  local  life  in  which 
the  people  themselves  actually  display 
an  interest.  After  the  Revolution  men 
began  to  interest  themselves  more  and 
more  in  the  circumscribed  little  newspa- 
pers of  the  day  which  slowly  but  surely 
grew  in  size  and  influence  as  the  people 
gradually  became  readers.  The  young 
Jansens  found  but  little  beyond  their 
own  school  text-books  to  afford  them 
reading  material,  for,  even  as  literature 
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advances,  the  requirements  and  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  children  are  the  last 
to  secure  attention.     But,   even  in  the 

homes  of  the  people,  two  young  authors 
of  the  early  days  of  the  century  found 
readers  and  admirers.  The  stories  of 
James  Fenimore Cooper  and  the  graceful 
humor  of  Irving  penetrated  even  beyond 
the  circle  of  "the  aristocracy"  which 
for  too  long  a  time  had  monopolized  not 
only  the  refinements,  but  the  enjoyments 
of  culture ;  and,  though  the  readers  bore 
but  a  small  proportion  to  those  who  did 
not  read,  the  effect  of  the  literary  ad- 
vance was  each  year  a  more  potent  and 
apparent  factor  in  the  real  progress  of 
the  State. 

Old  Tennis  Jansen  the  elder,  as' he 
listened  to  the  story  of  that  marvellous 
character  in  fiction  The  Spy,  grew  in- 
terested and  excited  over  the  memories 
of  the  Revolutionary  times  that  it  in- 
spired, but  he  grew  hot  and  wroth  when 
his  grandson  read  to  him  the  sharp  and 
racy  satires  of  Knickerbocker's  so-called 
History  of  New  York. 

"Who  is  this  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker?"  he  demanded.  "Tis  all  lies, 
boy,  lies  that  he  is  telling.  Would  that 
my  grandfather,  old  Teunis  were  alive. 
I'll  wager  you  he  would  hunt  up  this 
scribbler,  and  serve  him  out  roundly  for 
his  scurvy  tales.  The  Hcer  8tuyvcsant  s 
blockhead,  and  our  Dutch  forebears  knaver 
and  cowards  I  Ach  I  111  hear  no  more  o4 
it — but — yes — read  on,  lad — read  on.  Let'i 
hear  what  more  lies  this  blackguard  Knick 
erbocker  can  tell  I" 

The  old  man  "  pshawed  "contemptuously 
too  at  what  he  called  the  "  po'try  trash 
of  Drake's  Culprit  Fay.  "The  idee  ol 
there  bein'  any  such  heathen  truck  as  a 
fairy  up  among  the  Highlands,"  he  said. 
"Why,  I've  hunted  them  over,  man  and 
boy,  these  fifty  years,  from  Cro'  Nest  and 
Anthony's  Nose  to  the  Botterberg  and 
Sugar  Loaf,  and  never  a  spook  or  fairy  did 
I  come  across."  But,  all  the  same,  th« 
charming  rhythm  of  Drake's  delightful 
poem  did  have  its  influence  on  the  prac- 
tical old  grandsire;  and  trim  young  Sophie 
Jansen,  as  she  read  the  lines  he  saw  fit  to 
pooh-pooh,  laughed  slyly  as  she  noticed 
her  grandfather  keeping  time  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  Culprit  Fay  with  finger,  foot  or 
head. 

But  the  Jansen  family,  though  a  type 
of  the  "  people"  of  their  day,  were  to  a 
certain  degree  above  that  type  in  their  love 
of  books  and  reading.  The  reading  habit 
hael  not  yet  secured  the  hold  upon  the 
masses  that  later  years  brought  it;  and 
though  in  some,  even  humble  homes,  the 
works  of  Cooper  and  Irving,  of  Drake  and 
Hallcck,  of  Bryant  and  Vcrplanck,  of 
Brown  and  Sands  and  Hoffman  and  other 
now  unknown  and  forgotten  writers  were 
alike  familiar  and  popular,  the  "  literary 
following  "  was  in  a  measure  limited.  The 
bookstore  was,  however,  gradually  becom- 
ing a  feature  in  social  growth,  and  in 
many  a  small  town  and  thriving  village 
the  bookseller,  with  the  doctor,  the 
"  dominie,"  the  Judge  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter, was  one ,  of  the  recognized  "  authori- 
ties.'' Books  were  then  too  few  to  be 
ranked  as  other  than  high  and  honorable 

merchandise.  They  were  luxuries,  acces- 
sible only  to  the  more  fortunate;  and  while 
there  was  too  apparent  a  laek  of  the  desire 
for  culture  among  the  people  in  general, 
there  was  also,  perhaps,  too  much  of  a  cer- 


tain churlishness  of  possession  among  the 
booksellers    themselves,    reminding    one 
Charles  Lamb's  "  stall-man,"  who  cries  out 
to  the  penniless  reader  in  his  book-shop: 
"You  sir,  you  never  buy  a  book, 
Therefore  In  one  you  shall  not  look." 

But  each  little  village  had  its  coterie  of 
culture  and  in  all  such  circles  the  local 
bookseller  was  both  mentor  and  oracle. 
In  considering  the  growth  of  intelligence 

in  our  land  we  are  far  too  apt  to  forget 
the  bookseller  of  sixty  years  ago  as  one 
of  its  leading  and  most  honored  factors. 
The  glimpse  which  N.  P.  Willis  gives 
us  of  a  winter  at  Fleming  Farm  among 
"the  imprisoned  inhabitants  of  Skane- 
atoles "  in  the  lake  region  of  the  State, 
hints  at  this  growing  culture  in  even 
remote  and  isolated  sections.  He  tells 
of  the  old  library  of  the  Flemings — "  a 
long  room  in  the  southern  wing  of  the 
house,  a  heavily  curtained,  dim  old  place, 
with  deep-embayed  windows,  and  so 
many  nooks  and  so  much  furniture  that 

there  was  that  hushed  air,  that  absence 
of  echo  within  it,  which  is  the  great 
charm  of  a  haunt  for  study  or  thought." 
The  Flemings,  he  says,  "  amused  them- 
selves during  the  deep  snows  of  winter 
with  a  manuscript  Gazette  which  was 
contributed  to  by  everybody  in  the  house, 
and  read  aloud  at  the  breakfast  table  on 
the  day  of  its  weekly  appearance." 
Such  intellectual  pleasures,  he  affirms, 
were  not  altogether  appreciated  by  the 
indigenous  beaux  of  Skaneateles,  but  it 
was  in  just  such  homes  that  the  intellect- 
ual growth  of  the  State  was  developed 
and  fostered.  From  just  such  a  home, 
in  Plattsburg  on  Lake  Champlain,  came 
that  most  precocious  of  American  girls 
— Lucretia  Davidson.—  Elbridgb  8. 
Brooks,  in  The  Story  of  New  York. 


I  THE  WHITMANITES 

(  

Interesting  Fellowship  of  the  "Good 
t        Gray  Poet's"  Followers. 

DEMOCRACY   IS  ITS    KEYNOTE 


These  Hen  Worship  at  a  Literary  Shrine  and 

Accept  Members  Without  Restriction 

as  to  Sex  or  Color. 

Of  the  novel  organizations  which  exist  In 
Philadelphia  one  that  possesses  some  spe- 
cial'features  of  Interest  Is  the  .Walt' Whit- 
man Fellowship.  In  scope  this  body  Is  In- 
ternational, actually  it  has  an  international 
membership,  but  In  conception 'it  Is  largely 
Philadelphlan,  and  Its  strongest  branch  is 
located  in  this  city.  While  Walt  Whitman, 
whose  personality  and  work  were  the  inspi- 
ration for  the  Fellowship,  was  a  resident 
of  Camden.  Philadelphia  men  of  letters  and 
the  literary  following  generally  here'  have 
always  considered  him  as  one  of  their  num- 
ber, and  his  frequent'  presence  in  Philadel- 
phia and  his  large  circle  of  friends  here 
whom  he  constantly  visited,  sustained  the' 
claim.  Walt  Whitman's  work  has  been  va- 
riously criticised,  but  his  personality,  among 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  ex- 
cited only  admiration.  His  disposition,  his 
optimism  and  his  gentleness  made  him  be- 


loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  even  those 
who  most  seriously  combatted  his  Views 
and  decried  Ms  method  of  expression,  there 
was  a  sympathy  tor  the  "good  old  gray 
poet"  which  was  warm  and  lasting.  The 
desire  to  perpetuate  his  memory  and  to 
forward  the  study  of  his  work  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view  naturally  resulted,  upon 
his  death,  therefore.  In  the  formation  of 
the  society  known  as  the  Walt  Whitman 
Fellowship. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  Whitman  for  a  little 
coterie-  In  Philadelphia  and  Camden  of  thos«J 
who  manfully  and  sincerely  sustained  the 
rightfulness  of  the  poet's  work  and  who 
earnestly  admired  him  as  a  man,  to  meet 
upon  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  and 
celebrate  the  occasion  with  a  supper  and 
.with  Informal  speeches,  of  w.hlch,  of  course, 
the  subject  was  Whitman's  poems  and  life. 
Upon  his  death,  March  20,  1892,  these  ad- 
mirers of  Whitman  were  drawn  more  close- 
ly together,  and  the  meetings  assumed  the 
nature  of  those  of  an  organization.  The 
outcome  was  on  May  21,  1804,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Walt  Whitman  Fellowship.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted, ana 
a   regular  organization   effected. 

To  quote  the  phraseology  of  the .  consti- 
tution: The  object  of  this  Fellowship  shall 
be  the  association  of  all  persons  who  are 
Interested  In .  the  life  and  work  of  Walt 
Whitman.  The  Fellowship  shall,  encourage 
the  formation  by  its  members  of  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Any-  person 
may  become  a  member  by  declaring  himself 
ouch  to  the  secretary  In  writing  and  upon 
the  payment  of  the  annual  dues.  The  an- 
nual dues  shall  be  $2. 

A  committee  reported  a  choice  of  of- 
fleers,  and  Its  report  was  confirmed,  the 
following  being  selected:  President,  Daniel 
G.  Brinton,  Philadelphia;  vice-presidents, 
Robert  G.  Ingcrsoll,  New  York;  John  Bur- 
roughs, West  Park,  N.  T.;  Richard  Mau- 
rice Bucke,  London,  Canada;  Thomas  B. 
Harncd,  Philadelphia;  Francis  Howard  Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia;  Isaac  Hull  Piatt,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. ;  council,  Charles  G.  Garrison, 
Camden,  N.  J.:  Horace  L.  Traubel,  Cam- 
den. N.  J.;  John  H.  Johnston,  New  York;' 
F.  H.  Maclntlre,  Philadelphia;  "Thomas 
Earlo  White,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Fairchlid.  Boston;  Miss  Charlotte  Porter* 
Boston;  Henry  L.  Bo'nsall,  Camden,  N.  J,; 
Wayland  H.  Smith.  Philadelphia  and  Joseph 
Fels,  Philadelphia. 

A  large  Increase  In  membership  was  at 
once  reported  and  the  Fellowship  began  Its 
existence  with  thirty-five  on  its  roll.  Among 
the  number  were  seven  women.  At  the  same 
meeting  Horace  Traubel  announced  the 
foundation  of  a  branch  in  Bolton,  England. 
An  Idea  of  the  spirit  animating  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  Fel- 
lowship at  this  date  may  be  obtained  from 
the  greeting  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  body 
from  the  Bolton  branch.  It  read  as  follows: 
.  For  31  May,  '04. 

To  all  Whitman  Lovers,  Present: 

An  English  comrade's  greeting  and  love 
to  each  and  all. 

.  Some  of  our  most  advanced  and  select 
spirits  here  were  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nise Walt  Whitman's  stature.  But  now 
another  and  more  important  advance  is 
being  made. 

Giant  Labor  Is  no  longer  quite  the  blind, 
Irrational  giant  he  was;  but  begins  to  see 
and  arouse.  Soon  he  will  advance  towards 
possession  of  his  heritage,  and  sit  on  the 
hlphcst  throne.  Already  he  has  heard  of 
Walt  Whitman  as  his  friend  and  brother 
and  supreme  standard,  and  is  learning  of 
him.  And  here.  In  the  North  dt  England, 
during  the  last  _b!x  months,  his  progress 
has  been  marked.  As  our  democracy  un- 
folds—here In  England,  there  in  America, 
and  elsewhere  abroad— our  great  democrat 
Will  be  loved  by  united  nations  with  a  pas- 
sion beyond  all  precedent.  As  one  Inly 
Sworn  till  death  to  his  cause  and  to  the 
cause  of  democracy,  I  send  vou  a  comrade's 
challenge  and  pledge.  J.  W.  WALLACE. 
The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
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Philadelphia  body  were  simple  and  few, 
and  the  requirements  for  membership  slight. 
The  organization  prospered  and  if  it  has 
not  grown  largely  in  the  last  few  years,  it 
has  made  up  in  enthusiasm  what  It  lacked 
In  size. 

The  annual  meetings  have  been  marked 
Invariably  by  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  good- 
fellowship,  and,  though  the  opinions  ox- 
pressed  on  these  occasions  have  not  alwayB 
agreed,  recognition  has  always  been  given 
to  the  fact,  so  plainly  Indicated,  that  free- 
dom of  speech  should  be  strictly  observed, 
and  personal  feeling  have  no  manifestation. 

Numbers  of  papers  have  been  read  at  the 
meetings  dealing  with  the  various  phases 
of  Whitman's  work,  and  considering  him 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  these 
papers  In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  preserved 
In  printed  form,  at  present  make  no  un- 
important addition  to  the  literature  on 
Whitman,  being,  as  they  are,  the  result  of 
close  study  of  the  poet  at  short  range. 

The  special  feature  of  the  organization  is 
Its  liberality  in  regard  to  membership. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  age,  sex 
or  color  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Fellowship,  and  the  meetlngs-vof  the  club 
are  attended  by  women  frequently.  Democ- 
racy in  almost  Its  primary  form  is  the  key- 
note of  the  organization,  and  at  the  latest 
meeting  a  number  of  colored  men  were 
present  and  took  active  part  In  the  pro- 
ceedings. One  of  them,  Indeed,  made  an  ad- 
dress. Impromptu,  on  that  occasion,  which 
was   declared   the    feature   of   the   evening. 

The  present  tendency  of  the  Fellowship 
seems  to  be  toward  a  development  of  radi- 
calism In  more  extreme  form  than  was  at 
first  suggested  by  the  character  and  pur- 
pose of  the  organization,  and  some  fears  are 
expressed  by  the  members  of  more  conser- 
vative tastes  that  this  will  lead  at  a  time 
not  so  far  distant,  to  a  departure  from  the 
original  aims  ot  the  body.  Whether  such 
will  prove  to  be  the  case  remains  a  ques- 
tion dependent  largely,  it  seems,  upon 
whether  the  Fellowship  permits  discussion 
to  take  place  that  has  not  Whitman  or  his 
work  for  its  single  subject.  The  present  of- 
ficers are:  Francis  Howard  Williams,  presi- 
dent, Philadelphia;  vice-presidents,  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll,  New  York;  John  Burroughs, 
West  Park,  N.  Y.  i  Richard  Maurice  Bucke, 
London,  Canada;  Thomas  B.  Harned,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Isaac  Hull  Piatt,  Lakewood. 
N.  J.;  Council:  Charles  G.  Garrison,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.;  Horace  L.  Traubel,  Camden,  N. 
J.;  John  H.  Johnston,  New  York;  F.  H. 
Maclntlre,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  Earle 
White,  Philadelphia:  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fairchlid, 
Boston;  Miss  Charlotte  Porter,  Boston; 
Henry  L.  Bonsall,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Wayland 
Hyatt  Smith.  Philadelphia,  and  Joseph 
Fels,  Philadelphia;  Horace  L.  Traubel, 
Camden,     N.  J.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


PERSONAL    NOTES. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wsndell  Holmes  is  S3  years 
old  today;  but  if  he  and  the  record  of 
his  birth  did  uoc  admit  as  much,  no  one 
•who  looked  at  the  genial  "autocrat" 
would  believe  him  to  be  an  ootogenariaa. 
His  form  Is  erect,  his  step  firm  and  active, 
eye  bright  and  his-  whole  bearing  that  of 
a  man  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 
The  Traveller  salutes  the  good  doctor, 
aad  hopes  that  it  will  have  many  more 
opportunities  of  congratulating  him  on 
the  return  of  the  29th  of  August. 

BEYESLY  EAKftfe. 


Dr.  Oliver  fVeadell  Holme*  At<nlt:s  Ills 
88^  Birthduy. 

Beverly  Farms,   Aug,   29.— Eighty- 
two,  and  still  rigorous  in  mind  and  bony  I 


This  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  who,  today,  Is  receiving  callers 
at  his  attractive  summer  home  hero;  and 
they,  one  an<i  all,  are  unstinted  in  their 
congratulations  to  the  "Autocrat  of  tba 
Breakfast  Table,"  on  his  continued  ^ooi 
hen.lth,  an  I  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  14 
which  he  has  wrotigut  so  much  lasting 
<;ood  for  ii):;iik:nd. 

Hs.it  can  truly  b>  said,  has  not  lived 
for  himself  alone,  but  his  great  and  con- 
trolling p  irpnss  has  been  to  make  others 
happy,  lie  Is  a  man  not  only  of  rare  lit- 
erary attainments,  but  &  genius  and  a 
philosophy ."  as  well.  Never  lias  he  given 
up  to  that  morbidness  born  of  bereave- 
ment and  loss,  nor  iho  harboring  of  vain 
regrets,  but  he  has  overcome  the  world 
in  the  seme  that  he  always  has  stood  up 
and  out  as  a  characteristic  personality; 
ai-.U  an  admiring  world  has  paused  an<j 
ga-.ed  at  tiio  picture  presented. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  implore  for  Dr. 
Holmes  that  sweet  benediction,  so  an. 
proprlate  for  one  travelling  down  the 
western  declivity,  "May  his  last  days 
be  bis  bc3t  days."  •; 

All  who  called  npon  him  were  ver+ 
courteoasly  received,  aud  they  departed 
irapresse  1  with  the  inauence  of  his  pres- 
ence still  lingering  about  them.  Amoir* 
the  visitors  were  authors  aid  others  or 
prominenca  and  many  r.ch  floral  gifts 
were  seen  in  the  room.  A  large  number 
of  congratulatory  letters  were  received. 

Dr.  ilolmes  is  utilizing  some  of  hra 
time  these  bright  summer  days  iu  com- 
piling aud  editing  some  of  his  own 
works. 

A    POET'S    dfRtXLMy' 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  fonr  sooro  ani. 
two  years  old,  but  bearing  lightly  a  weight  of 
years  that  overburdens  ordinary  men,  on  Satur- 
day recoived  and  acknowledged,  with  that 
graceful  courtesy  peculiarly  his  own,  the  coa- 
gratulations  of  his  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
mirers who  could  visit  him  personally  at  his 
pictnrosquo  but  unostentatious  home  in  Beverly 
Farms.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  certain  hours 
set  apart  for  the  reception,  but  notwithstanding 
this  there  was  duriner  the  whole  day  almost  a 
continuous  procession  of  admirers  passing  In 
and  out 

The  residents  of  Beverly  Farms,  especially 
the  children  by  whom  the  kindly  Autocrat  Is 
greatly  beloved,  visited  him  in  large' numbers, 
many  from  far  and  near  bringing  some  token  of 
remembrance  and  all  receiving  a  most  courte- 
ous welcome. 

The  writer  was  one  of  the  very  latest  visitors, 
being  admitted  to  the  doctor's  study  at  about 
seven  o'clock,  just  after  he  had  returned  from 
his  usual  afternoon  drive,  whioh  even  all  the  ex- 
citement and  turmoil  of  the  day  had  not  in* 
dnced  him  to  forego. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  in  answer  to  the  first 
and  most  obvious  question,  "I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  I  am  somewhat  tired.  There  has 
been  a  constant  stream  of  callers,  and  I  have 
been  standing  nearly  all  day  receiving  them. 
I  hare  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  congratulations  and  a  wilderness  of 
beautiful  flowers.  Here  you  see  them.  They 
are  everywhere.  I  cannot  remember  all  of 
those  who  brought  them.  Many  of  the  donors 
I  know ;  many  others  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  thank  everyone  person- 
ally." 

And.  indeed,  the  study  presented  something 
the  appearance  of  a  deserted  flower  mart. 
Flowers  everywhere,  and  the  air  of  the  room 
heavy  and  almost  oppressive  with  their  per- 
fume. Other  tokens  of  remembrance  and 
esteem  were  on  desk,  table  and  mantel,  aad  in- 
termingled with  all  were  cards,  letters  and  tel- 
egrams of  congratulation  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  On  the  table  in  the  hall  was  a  large 
package  of  letters  which  yet  remained  to  be 


opened,  and  succeeding  mail*  will  doubtless 
add  to  the  accumulation. 

"What  paper  do  you  represent?"  The  Tran- 
script" "Why,  that  is  my  paper.  And  by  the 
way,  it  conies  to  my  mind  that  the  Transcript 
has  met  with  a  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  la 
contributors— Mr.  John  T.  Prince,  'Syphax'  ot 
your  paper.  He  was  a  fine  antiquarian,  ot  deep 
and  intelligent  research,  a  man  of  broad  and 
liberal  culture  and  a  most  estimable  gentle- 
man. I  knew  him  well  and  would  hare  been 
glad  to  write  something  about  him;  but  I  have' 
not  the  time." 

On  being  asked  if  he  could  give  the  names  of 
those  who  had  sent  flowers,  he  said:  '1  aW 
sorry  I  cannot  recall  them  all.  I  will  giTe  yo/ 
what  I  remember.  You  are  at  liberty  to  loot, 
oyer  the  cards  and  find  what  you  can  addi- 
tional. There  are  the  telegrams  en  the  desk 
which  you  can  copy  if  you  choose." 

A  search  among  the  confusion  of  cards  showed 
the  following-named  as  amour  the  callers: 
Major  Russell  Sturgis.  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoal, 
mayor  of  Salem ;  Rev.  Florence  K.  Kollock  of 
Chicago,  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Hoyt  of  Beverly  Farms, 
Mr.  William  P.  Upham,  the  well-known  histo- 
rian ;  Mrs.  Frank  Taylor,  Mr.  Franklin  Haven, 
Jr. ;  Mrs.  R  M.  Stewart,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,- 
Mrs.  Whitman,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner.  Mrs.  Dr 
Shattuck,  Mr.  John  C.  Dodge,  and  many  others 
perhaps  equally  well  known. 

Prominent  among  the  floral  tributes  was  a 
basket  of  beautiful  roses  from  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  a  wreath  from  Mrs.  Whit- 
man, artificial  apple  blossoms  from  Miss  Whit- 
ney, flowers  from  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Mrs. 
James  L.  Sperry.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  and 
many  others.  Many  of  the  floral  gifts  were 
also  accompanied  with  fruits. 

These  were  the  messages  received: 

John  G.  Whittier:  Love  and  warm  congratu- 
lations from  thy  old  friend 

George  W.  Childs:  I  send  the  neartiest  good 
will  and  best  loving  wishes,  my  dear  Dr. 
Holmes,  on  this  auspicious  day.  The  world  has 
been  so  much  the  better  for  your  birth. 

George  William  Curtis,  E.  J.  Phelps  and 
Charles  Eliott  Norton,  a  joint  message  from 
Ashfleld:  Love,  honor  and  congratulation. 

William  H.  Baldwin:"  Please  accept  my 
hearty  congratulations  upon  this  your  eighty- 
second  birthday  anniversary.  May  the  choicest 
blessings  of  heaven  ever  rest  upon  you  and 
yours. 

Moses  Sweetser,  Parkersburg.  Va. :  I  greet  ron 
on  this  your  eighty  Second  birthday.  Mayyom 
hare  many  more  happy  birthdays,  as  your  ad- 
mirers will  always  remember  your  literary  and 
other  works  with  pride. 

A  gift  which  especially  pleased  the  poet,  and 
to  wnich  he  particularly  called  the  writer's  at- 
tention, was  a  Japanese  crystal  ball  resting  on 
the  coils  of  a  bronze  serpent.  This  was  a  present 
from  lady  friends. 

"No,  I  do  not  remember  who  my  oldest  visitor 
was.  She  was  a  lady— I  oannot  recall  her  name. 
But  my  youngest  visitor— and  that  is  worth 
making  a  note  of— was  five  weeks  old,  a  child 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman." 

As  this  little  one  could  not  speak  her  congrat- 
ulation*, the  following  message  was  supplied: 

"A  little  new  arrival  in  the  world  wants  to 
pay  her  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Holmes,  wishing 
him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day." 

But  it  was  now  nearing  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
writer,  fearing  to  add  further  to  the  burdens  of 
the  day,  was  preparing  to  leave,  when  still  an- 
other package  came.  It  was  in  a  jewelry  case 
from  Daniel  Low  of  Salem.  "I  think  it  must  be 
a  witch  spoon."  said  the  doctor  as  the  attendant 
was  opening  it.  He  was  near  the  mark.  It  was 
a  silver  paper  knife  with  the  mystic  woman  and 
her  broomstick  in  relief  upon  the  handle.  Then 
as  the  reporter  again  started  to  leave.  Dr. 
Holmes,  seemingly  still  anxious  not  to  be  con- 
sidered ungrateful,  dictated  the  following, 
which  he  wished  to  have  published : 

"Dr.  Holmes  fears  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  acknowledge  personally  all    the 
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tokens  of  good  will  and  acts  of  courtesy  with 
which  the  day  was  crowded." 

In  regard  to  the  poet's  health  the  publio  are 
kept  fully  informed.  "I  cannot  see  very  well," 
often  repeated,  is  the  only  complaint  that 
passed  his  lips.  And  indeed  it  is  sad  to  know 
that  those  kindly  old  eyes  which  have  done  so 
much  for  others  are  growing  dlin.  But  it  will 
be  vet  another  decade  before  the  author  of  "The 
Last  Leaf"  can  pose  as  the  model  of  the  poem. 
It  would  lie  well  if  all  the  great  host  of  men  and 
womon  who  are  old  at  fifty  could  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Beverly  Farms  and  take  object  les- 
sons in  how  to  grow  old  gracefully  from  the  sun* 
ly,  hopeful  spirit  of  the  venerable  autocrat. 


Da    HOLMES    18    EIGHTY-TWO. 

Happy  is  the  poet  the  sun  shines  on  when  he 
reaches  a  birthday  like  this  one.  Eighty-two  is 
a  good  age,  and  Dr.  Holmes,  though  of  the 
Brahmin  class,  is  yet  blessed  with  friends  ga- 
lore among  the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes. 
Flowers  and  gifts  of  all  sorts  come  to  him  on 
these  festival  days.  The  birthday  receptions  in 
the  yellow  house  at  Beverly  Farms  by-the-Ds- 
pot  were  days  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of 
all  who  shared  their  pleasures.  The  plaln.yellow 
old-fashioned  house,  with  its  big  grassy  lawn. 
knows  the  poet  no  more.  It  is  a  longlsh  walk 
from  the  station  to  the  house  where  he  lives 
now  during  the  summer  in  a  new-fashioned 
house  with  a  pleasant  vine-hung  porch,  with 
.its  odd  original-looking  chair,  its  sunny  library 
and  its  homelike  simplicity  and  taste. 

Young  anthers  have  a  way  of  plaguing  old 
authors  with  their  attentions ;  and  Dr.  Holmes, 
with  all  his  amiability,  dares  to  resent  some- 
times their  efforts  to  win  his  recognition.  One 
young  gentleman,  whose  books  have  since 
made  a  furor,  called  upon  the  doctor  one  day 
with  a  friend  whom  the  doctor  was  glad  to  see. 
But  he  would  not  pretend  to  be  glad  to  see  the 
young  man  who  wrote.  He  declared  to  his  face 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  him. 

"But  you  and  I  have  had  correspondence,' 
said  the  snubbed  young  author. 

**A good  many  people  correspond  with  met" 
retorted  Dr.  Holmes. 

"I  *m  going  to  send  you  ray  last  book,"  pacifi- 
cally offered  the  young  man. 

"8end  it  if  you  want  to.  I  '11  put  it  on  that 
table  there,  and  maybe  I  '11  read  it  and  maybe 
I  won't,"  declared  the  autocrat,  autocratically. 
Since  a  clever  prose  writer  once  fared  so,  ama- 
'<3or  poets  who1  send  their  books  to  Dr.  Holmes 
would  do  well  to  remember  bis  advice  to  them 
ind  other*  like  them : 
"No  will  of  your  own  with  its  pnny  compulsion 

Can   summon   the  spirit   tiat   quickens   the 
lyre:  •" 

It  comes,  if  at  all,  like  the  Sibyl's  convulsion. 

And  touches  the  brain  with  afinsrer  of  tire. 

So  perhaps  after  all  it 's  as  wpll  to  be  quiet 
If  you  ve  nothing  you  think  is  worth  saying 
in  prose. 

As  to  furnish  a  meal  of  their  cannibal  diet 
■To  the  critics  by  publishing  as  you  propose  1" 


Sept.  18,  1684. 
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THE  AUTOCRAT'S  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

DR  HOLMES  has  written  characteristic  letters  of  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  editors  of  the  "  Critic  "  and  to 
the  many  writers  who  contributed  of  their  gratitude  and 
admiration  to  the  "  Holmes  number  "  of  that  admirable 
paper.  The  letters  need  no  other  introduction  than  the 
name  of  the  writer : 
"T6  (h$  Editor*  qfthe*  Critic:1 

"  The  visit  ot  your '  Surprise  Party '  number  was  so  well 
contrived  that  I  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on  until  I  opened  the  '  Daily  Advertiser '  of  August 
39,  my  birthday.  On  that  same  day  I  received  an  advanced 
copy  of  the  number  of  the  '  Critic,'  in  which  I  find  myself 
embalmed  like  a  Pharaoh,  and  built  over  with  a  pyramid  of 
famous  names.    My  letter,  which  you  print,  was  written  in 
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STARTING    ON    HIS    933    YEAR. 

Though  Dr.  Holmes  celebrated  his 
82d  birthday  yesterday  under  weeping 
skies,  they  could  not  repress  the  cheer 
and  warmth  of  feeling  tnat  lives  in  the 
heart  of  "The  Autocrat,"  nor  could  they 
repress  the  kindly  interest  which  is  felt 
in  him  by  the  literary  people  of  two 
nations.  Dr.  Holmes  is  known  more  ex- 
clusively In  England  as  a  literary  man 
than  was  the  late  Mr.  Lowell,  but  in  the 
warmth  of  feeling  toward  him  his  re- 
eent  "Hundred  Days  in  Europe"  shows 
that  between  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Low- 
ell there  was  a  generous  rivalry  in  Eng- 
lish appreciation  which  the  American 
people  keenly  and  rightly  appreciate. 
With  the  care  which  our  venerable  Bos- 
ton poet  Is  taking  of  himself,  It  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  many  years  of 
jqulet,  happy,  genial  life  yet  remain  to 
him,  and  the  people  whom  he  has 
helped  to  "cheer  and  not  inebriate" 
!wlsh  him  health  and  happiness  every 
moment  of  his  life.  More  than  most 
men  he  has  helped  to  make  existence 
pleasant  to  those  around  him,  and  the 
large  interest  In  his  personal  welfare  is 
one  of  the  precious  return •>  which  fame 
brings  to  tiie  ni.in  who  deserves  it. 

mAWTHORNE  ~WOU\D    NOT    INTRUDE. 

CAJsxander  Ireland,  in  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian.) 
Francis  Bcnnoch,  abright,cheery  Scotsman, 
long  resident  in  London,  had  a  wide  circle 
of  literary  friends  and  acquaintances.  He 
wa*  the  close  and  intimate  friend  of  Haw- 
thorne during  the  years  he  was  United  States 
consul  in  Liverpool,  and  one  of  his  books  is 
dedicated  to  Bennoch.  "When  the  ever-mem- 
onble  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  was  held  in 
Manchester,  1857,  be  invited  Hawthorne  to 
coine  up  from  Liverpool  to  see  it,  and  kindly 
asked  the  late  Charles  Swain  and  myself  to 
meet  him  at  dinner  and  spend  the  evening 
together.  The  next  day  I  spent  entirely 
in  the  exhibition  with  Hawthorne,  where  a 
curious  coincidence  occurred.  "While  we 
were  looking  at  the  pictures  of  the  old  mas- 
ters I  saw  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Wodlner  the 
sculptor  enter  the  room  together.  I  pointed 
them  out  to  Hawthorne,  who  looked  long 
and  steadily  at  Tennyson.  I  said  to  him, 
"■tTill  you  not  speak  to  him  and  shake  hands 
«W»th  him?"  to  which  he  replied,  "Oh,  I 
cpnld  not  do  that.  I  never  saw  him  before ; 
if  would  be  obtrusive,"  etc  "Nonsense," 
said  I;  "ict  noe  go  to, him  and  tell  him  you 
arc  in  the  room.  I  am  sure  he  wtll  be  de- 
lighted to  meet  yon  and  exchange  greet- 
ings." "No,  no;  I  cannot  allow  yon  to  do 
-this."  I  again  remonstrated  with  him.  I 
urged  him  to  join  hands  with  Tennyson,  in 
spite  of  conventional  introductions  and  stupid 
earthly  limitations  and  customs.  I  contend- 
ed that  the  fact  of  their  being  in  the  sam« 
room  and  within  a  few  insignificant  feet  of 
each  other  on  this  very  day  had  been  evi- 
dently ordained  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  that  It  would  be  a  wilful  thwarting  of 
the  designs  of  Providence  if  the. meeting  did 
not  become  an  actual  and  accomplished  fact 
— that  such  meeting  was  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  illness  cf  things,  etc.  All  to  no 
purpose.  He  was  inflexible.  So  these  two 
men  uever  spoke  to  each  other  In  this  world 
Curiously  enough,  Hawthorne  afterwards  re- 
corded in  his  journals  how  Tennyson  was 
pointed  out  to  him  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
devotes  several  pages  to  a  minute  and  elabo- 
rate description  of  him,  showing  the  quick- 
ness and  keenness  of  his  observation. 
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Referring  in  the  course  of  some  literary  recol- 
lections to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  visit  to  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  held  in  Manchester  im 
1837,  Dr.  Alexander  Ireland  writes  that  a  cu- 
rious coincidence  occurred:  While  we  were 
looking  at  the  pictures  of  the  Old  Masters  I  saw 
Alfred  Tennyson  and  Woolner  the  sculptor  en- 
ter the  room  together.  I  pointed  them  out  to 
Hawthorne,  who  looked  long  and  steadily  at 
Tennyson.  I  said  to  him,  "Will  you  not  speak 
to  him  and  shake  hands  with  him?"  to  which 
he  replied,  "Oh,  I  could  not  do  that.  I  never 
saw  him  before;  it  would  be  obtrusive,"  etc. 
"Nonsense."  said  I;  "let  me  go  to  him  and  tell 
him  you  are  in  the  room.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
delighted  to  meet  you  and  exchange  greetings." 
"No.no;  I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  this."  I 
again  remonstrated  with  him.  I  urged  him  to 
join  hands  with  Tennyson,  in  spite  of  conven- 
tional introductions  and  stupid  earthly  limita- 
tions and  customs.  I  contended  that  the  fact 
of  their  being  in  the  same  room  and  within  a 
few  insignificant  feet  of  each  other  on  this  very 
day  had  been  evidently  ordained  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wilful 
thwarting  of  the  designs  of  Providence  if  the 
meeting  did  not  become  an  actual  and  accom- 
plished fact— that  suchmeeting  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  fitness  of  things,  etc.  All 
to  no  purpose.  He  was  inflexible.  So  these 
two  men  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  this 
world.  Hawthorne  afterwards  recorded  in  his 
journals  how  Tennyson  was  pointed  out  to  him 
on  this  occasion,  and  he  devotes  several  pages 
to  a  minute  and  elaborate  description  of  him, 
showing  the  quickness  and  keenness  of  his  ob- 
servation. - 

A    BOOK    UNFIT    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  Tho  ques- 
tion of  the  selection  of  suitable  text  books 
for  tho  pupils  in  our  publio  schools  is  ono 
of  vital  importance.  This  has  been  brought  to 
notice  withgroat  clearness  recently  by  the  pub- 
lication of  an  "American  Literature,"  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,  The  fact  that  heretofore  there  has 
been  no  volume  on  that  subject  suitable  for 
school  use.  should  not  make  the  public,  or  the 
school  boards,  accept  this  one  simply  because  it 
is  the  only  one  in  the  market.  Any  teacher  on 
reading  it,  would  immediately  recognize  its 
inappropriateness  for  school  purposes,  and 
any  other  person  who  might  read 
it  would  at  once  detect  the  egotisti- 
cal, severe  and  sarcastic  tone,  in  which 
Mr.  Hawthorne  critioises  our  most  beloved  and 
noted  authors.  One  can  scarcely  realize  that 
he  is  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and, 
moreover,  an  American  himself,  who  should 
be  justly  proud  of  the  work  of  his  countrymen, 
and  who  should  be  ready  to  inspire  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  who  read  his 
book,  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  pride  in  our 
great  men.  With  one  exception,  not  one  of  our 
noted  writers  escapes  his  unkind,  sharp  and 
nnappreciative  critioism.  According  to  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  the  truest  Ameri- 
can, and  the  one  to  whom  the  first  place 
in  American  literature  is  due,  is  "not  original." 
"has  a  vein  of  coarseness  in  his  nature,"  his 
work  is  hurried  and  careless,  an  d  there  are 
"striking  and  memorable"  passages  both  in  his 
prose  and  poetry,  "but  the  high  level  is  never 
uniform  in  anything  that  he  has  written ;"  the 
"Biglow  Papers"  are  "grotesque,  so  much  so 
that  it  makes  one  half  regret  their  notoriety." 
If  the  "Biglow  Papers"  are  not  original,  was 
ever  anytning  written  that  is?  Mr.  Hawthorne 
seems  to  have  missed  entirely  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  this  work,  which  surely  should  be 
brought  out  to  the  youth  for  whom  the  book  is 
published. 

Our  dear,  delightful  Dr.  Holmes,  whom  every 
young  American  would  love,  and  whose  love 
should  be  encouraged— him  he  calls,  "not  great, 
but  what  there  is  of  him  is  good,"  Patronage 
from  Mr,  Hawthorne  is  scarcely  due,  at  least, 
until  he  has  brought  forth  something  equal  to 


Dr.  Holmes's  works,  to  say  nothing  of  reaching 
Lowell's  heights. 

Wendell  Phillips,  says  Hawthorne,  "was  not 
a  patriot,  and  loved  talking  of  reform  better 
than  the  thing  itself."  Is  not  this  well  cal- 
culated to  stir  patriotio  feelings  in  the  hearts  of 
young  America?  Enough  dolls  are  stuffed  with 
sawdust,  nowadays,  without  needlessly  adding" 
another  to  the  list.  Louisa  Alcott,  for  whom 
there  Is  a  soft  spot  in  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can man,  woman  and  child,  has  one  line  and  a 
half  devoted  to  her,  in  the  same  paragraph 
with  Ae'mlie  Rives,  and  a  few  others.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  is  merely  mentioned,  and  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  has  the  honor  of  having  her 
bodk,  which  did  so  much  goo  d,  and  is  of  world- 
wide reputation,  called  a  "plausible,  emotional, 
impassioned,  one-aided"  story,  by  which  the 
credulous  public  were  duped.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  Margaret  Fuller  and  her  work 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  deserves  the  severest  criti- 
cism. A  frank  statement  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  an  author  is  admissible,  even  If  it  does  no 
entirely  coincide  with  our  own,  but  the  mean 
.sarcasm  and  personal  spite,  which  plainly  shows 
In  Mr.  Hawthorne's  article  on  Margaret  Fuller. 
Is  utterly  inexcusable,  and  not  fit  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  children.  It  is  known  that  the 
older  Hawthorne  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  not 
congenial,  and  the  son's  feeling  Is  only  too  vis- 
ible. The  one  person  in  the  whole  book,  to  whom 
Hawthorne  gives  unqualified  praise  and  glory, 
is  hisllfather.  Without  disparaging  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  greatness,  and  the  love  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  son,  is  It  not  fair,  to  question 
whether  it  is  right  to  give  fourteen  pages  of 
highest  praise  and  careful  consideration  to  him, 
while  to  Lowell,  confessedly  America's  greatest 
literary  genius,  but  four  pages  are  given,  and 
that  well  sprinkled  with  patronizing,  if  not  ad- 
verse criticism? 

Besides  all  this,  there  are  inaccuracies  in  the 
use  of  English,  and  in  the  subject  matter  itself, 
which  would  make  it  undesirable  for  school 
use;  and,  moreover,  the  book  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  those  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed.    C.  W. 

"With  Hawthorne. — "  You  shall  sleep 
in  Hawthorne's  own  bedroom,"  said  our 
hostess,  ushering  us  in,  and  we  went  up 
to  it  by  the  steep  old  staircase — a  charm- 
ing room,  with  low  cottage  widows, 
through  whose  latticed  panes  the  roses 
and  woodbine  peeped  in  to  greet  us,  while 
the  bobolinks  chattered  garrulously  on  the 
trees  outsides.  The  house  is  a  rambling 
one,  with  those  quaint  little  steps  up  and 
down  between  the  rooms  inside  which  not 
ungracefully  betray  an  architectural  after- 
thought. The  pitch  pines  and  locusts  and 
silver  birch  trees  that  now  surround  and 
close  in  the  house,  as  well  as  the  larch 
wood  that  clambers  up  the  stoop  behind, 
were  planted  for  the  most  part  by  Haw- 
thorne's own  hand.  One  of  the  bushes  is 
itself  a  hawthorne  close  beside  the  pretty 
creeper-covered  porch.  Everything  in  the 
room  and  outside  it  seemed  to  us  alike 
beautiful — the  delicate  feeling  of  a  cultiv- 
ated and  artistic  home  informed  every  de- 
tail of  the  hanging  and  drapery.  We  felt 
that  Hawthorne's  house  has  fallen  into 
good  hands  and  that  no  tinge  of  its  special 
aroma  would  be  allowed  to  escape  by  un- 
skillful treatment.  Dinner  and  gossip  in 
the  dainty  drawing-room  concluded  the 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning  we 
rose  fresh  after  all  the  fatigue  of  our  week 
in  Boston.  At  breakfast  we  were  intro- 
duced to  that  immemorial  New  England 
Sunday  dish,  Boston  baked  beans  without 
beginning  the  day  on  which  no  genuine 
Yankee  of  the  old  rock  could  ever  feel  his 
Sabbath  truly  sanctified.  I  cannot  say  I 
thought  highly  of  them,  perhaps  the  dish 


is  in  reality  a  penitential  one  meant  to 
assimilate  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  to  a 

Friday  fast  rather  than  to  a  dominical 
festival.  After  breakfast  we  strolled  out 
casually  into  the  grounds,  and  our  hostess 
led  us  through  tangled  undergrowth  of 
sweet  fern  and  blackberries  to  Hawthorne's 
path  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  There, 
on  his  Mount  of  Vision,  as  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
used  to  call  it,  the  Concord  dreamer 
dreamed,  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  as  many  un- 
written books  as  he  ever  put  on  paper.  His 
constant  pacing  up  and  down  as  he  worked 
out  the  details  of  The  Marble  Faun  and 
the  Tanglewood  Tales,  have  worn  a  last- 
ing footpath  on  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  from 
which  we  looked  down  upon  the  waving 
grassland  of  the  Concord  Valley.  Low 
hills  gird  it  round  on  every  side  with  al- 
most primeval  woodland;  in  the  centre  the 
narrow  alluvial  basin  itself,  deep  in  lush 
meadows,  makes  up  the  intrusive  wedge 
of  civilization  which  alone  has  yet  pene- 
trated solid  mass  of  Thoreau's  wild  and 
upsophisticated  forests.  Dark  pines  rise 
sombre  in  front  of  the  house  ;  evergreens 
climb  the  slope  of  the  hill  side.  The 
gloom  of  their  shade  seemed  redolent  of 
Hawthorne  ;  it  was  a  fitting  place  for  a 
man  to  meet  those  strange  mysterious 
witch-like  figures  that  nit  forever  through 
the  pages  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  the 
subdued  light  of  the  paths  at  the  wayside. 
— Guant  Allen  in  Fortnightly  Rex-iew. 


tfeuitottfH    Erifarpnft,  Ffcl.  fc, 
iff*)*. 

OLIVEB  WENDELL  HOLMES.  ' 
The  genial  Autocrat,  "  full  of  years  ai?d 
honor,"  who  recently  celebrated  hiseigbfy- 
second  birthday  surrounded  by  many  lov- 
ing friends,  seems  certainly  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  how  to  keep  the  heart 
young,  though  the  years  pile "  snow  on 
snow°'  on  the  brow.  Age  would  have  no 
terrors  for  us  could  we  all  grow  old  so 
beautifully  as  has  Dr.  Holmes.  "  One  of 
the  boys,"  he  is  indeed,  for  his  sympathies 
are  as  quick  and  his  interest  in  life  is 
as  keen  as  when,  a  jolly  young  collegian, 
be  made  his  grave  elders  smile  by  "  writing 
as  funny  as  be  could." 

One  would  hardly  think  that  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  young  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  brought  up  were  calculated  to 
produce  a  humorist.  The  atmosphere  of 
gloom  and  sadness,  of  puritanical  restraint, 
in  which  Hawthorne  grew  up  a  fatalist, 
and  from  which  he  drew  the  inspiration  of 
his  weird  romances  made  of  Holmes  an 
optimist,  a  happy,  sunny-natured  man.  A 
searcher  of  hearts  he  became,  indeed,  like 
Hawthorne;  bnt  his  searching  only  made 
him  more  confident  of  the  good  that  is  to 
be  found  in  every  human  soal.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  was  a  Calvinist  of 
the  deepest  dye,  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man. His  two  sons,  John  and  Oliver.spent 
their  childhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  books, 
and  at  school,  though  their  "quips  and 
cranks  and  wanton  wiles"  showed  them 
to  be  ae  full  of  pranks  as  is  the  tradition 
with  minister's  sons,  they  both  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  close  application  to 
study. 

Like  Lowell,  young  Holmes  was  destined 
for  the  legal  profession  ;  but,  again  like 
Lowell,  he  was  inclined  to  neglect  his  pro- 
fession and  turn  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
accordingly  left  the  law  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  medicine.  His  fame  as 
an  author  has  in  a  measure  obscured  his 
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professional  success,  but  as  a  doctor  he 
has  done  faithful  work.  That  physiological 
problems  as  well  as  psychological  occupied 
his  attention  can  be  readily  seen  from  his 
writings.  No  one  but  a  doctor  could  have 
written  "Elsie  Venner."  The  subject  of 
heredity,  especially,  is  one  in  which  he 
takes  a  vital  interest.  A  physician  of  the 
old  school,  homeopathy  excited  his  liveliest 
opposition  for  a  number  of  years*  though 
indeed  the  allopathists  themselves  have 
received  from  him  unfavorable  criticism  on 
their  excessive  use  of  drugs. 

The  chiss  of  "29,  which  Holmes  has  im- 
mortalized in  his  poem,  "The  Boys,"  were 
a  talented  set  of  younn  men,  well  worthy 
to  be  his  companions.  Holmes  was  con- 
stantly chosen  by  them  as  class  orator,  and 
some  of  his  best-known  numerous  poems 
appeared  in  the  college  paper.  After  his 
graduation  he  kept  on  writing  for  a  few 
years,  then,  discontinued  literary  work  for 
60ine  time.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  1857,  he  once  more 
took  up  the  pen,  to  give  to  the  world  that 
brilliant  series  of  novels  and  papers  be- 
ginning with  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table ;  or  Every  Man  His  Own  Bos- 
well."  The  "Autocrat,"  "  Poet "  and  "  Pro- 
fessor" have  been  styled  .egotistical  by 
some  critics,  but  it  is  the  most  delightful 
egotism.  A  man  can  be  pardoned  for  dis-; 
coursing  about  himself  who  talks  so  charm- 
ingly ;  and  as  the  Doctor  himself  said  to  a 
visitor : 

"  My  friend,  vanity  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  things  on  earth.  People  would  go  to 
pieces  but  for-it ;  it  keeps  them  together." 

Thanks,  then,  be  to  the  slender  thread 
of  self-conceit  which  holds  together  the 
pearls  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  drop  from 
the  lips  of  the  Autocrat ! 

Of  his  literary  work  on  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  the  Doctor  says  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  that  "There  was  no  special  art 
about  it ;  it  was  merely  written  from  hand 
to  mouth.  I  thought  1  had  written  myself 
out,  but  I  waited  a  little  and  things  came 
of  themselves."  His  favorites  among  his 
prose  works  are  the  "  Autocrat  "  and  "  Elsie 
Venner." 

In  1840  Dr.  Holmes  married  Miss  Amelia 
Lee  Jackson,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  living.  One  of  his 
niott  famous  worfcB  was  "  The  Hunt  After 
the  Captain,"  published  during  war  times. 
"  The  Captain  "  was  the  eldest  son,  who 
went  into  the  army  just  after  his  graduation 
from  Harvard.  For  a  short  time  he  trav- 
eled around  lecturing,  but  the  work  was 
not  to  his  taste,  and  the  "  Autocrat "  records 
how  he  disliked  the  "  talking  in  cold  coun- 
try lyceums,  going  home  to  cold  parlors, 
and  being  treated  to  cold  apples  and  cold 
water,  and  then  going  up  to  a  cold  bed  in 
a  cold  chamber,  and  coming  home  the  next 
morning  with  a  cold  in  the  head."  He 
finally  settled  down  to  steady  literary  work 
and  to  practice  as  a  physician. 

At  the  Atlantic  Club,  Holmes  was  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  meetings,  which  were 
attended  by  such  men  as  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Whipple, 
Motley,  etc.  None  of  these  reunionss  eem- 
ed  complete  without  Holmes,  who,  quick 
and  nervous  in  manner,  a  little  undersized 
in  figure,  beaming  in  countenance,  moved 
about  here,  there,  everywhere,  always  ready 
with  some  bit  of  quaint  wisdom  or  spark- 
ling repartee.  Charles  Kingsley  called  him 
"  an  inspired  jackdaw."  Many  of  these 
have  now  passed  away,  but  Holmes  is  still 
with  us,  benign  and  beautiful  in  his  old 


age,  waiting  with  trust  and  confidence  to 
pass  the  Iron  Gate  of  which  he  has  himself 
written.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
exact  feeling  with  which  the  public  in  gen- 
eral regards  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  It  is 
veneration  and  love,  but  yet  it  is  some- 
thing nearer.  He  is  so  completely  "  one,  of 
us."  No  one  can  see  his  face  or  read  his 
works  without  realizing  clearly  the  warm 
human  heart  that  beats  and  throbs  with 
that  of  all  mankind,  who  are  to  him  "  mine 
own  people  "  indeed.  He  recognizes  the 
faults  in  humanity,  sympathizes  with  the 
temptations,  and  rejoices  over  the  good  that 
is  always  to  be  found  with  a  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship. Though  we  may  think  of  the 
author  of  the  "  One-Hoss  Shay  "  as  "  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  jest,"  yet  no  one  can  touch 
the  chord  of  pathos  more  tenderly  than  he 
—witness  "  The  Last  Leaf."  Lincoln,  it  is 
said,  could  never  repeat  without  tears  this 
stanza  : 

"  The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom : 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb." 

Perhaps  no  better  expression  can  be 
found  of  the  hearty  appreciation  which  is 
felt  for  the  poet  far  and  wide  than  a  poem 
which  was  written  by  an  Englishman  some 
years  ago. 

Of  his  popularity  the  genial  old  doctor 
says  with  quaint  simplicity :  "  It  is  an  as- 
tonishment to  me  that  the  world  loves  me 
so  much,  but  it  is  also  a  great  joy."  Those 
who  visit  him  at  his  home  report  his  men- 
tal faculties  as"  keen  as  ever.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  age  has  only  ripened  his  pow- 
ers to  fuller  maturity,  if  one  is  to  judge  by 
his  beautiful  poem  on  the  late  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  written  shortly  after  the  poet's 
death. 

Those  who  visit  Dr.  Holmes  at  bis  house 
say  that  be  is  as  charming  and  sprjghtly  as 
ever.  As  he  cheerfully  says,  "  I  have  worn 
well."  His  faculties  are  unimpaired,  save 
that  his  sight  is  not  so  keen  and  bis  hear- 
ing is  a  little  duller.  On  this  latter  fact  he 
himself  touches  with  beautiful  resignation 
in  "  One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe." 

"  One  incident  of  our  excursion  to  Stone- 
henge  had  a  significance  for  me  which  ren- 
ders it  memorable  in  my  personal  experi- 
ence. As  we  drove  over  the  barren  plain, 
one  of  the  party  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'  Look !  Look !  See  the  lark  rising !'  I 
looked  up  with  the  rest  There  was  the 
bright,  blue  sky,  but  not  a  speck  upon  it 
which  my  eyes  could  distinguish. 

"  Again  one  called  out, '  Hark  !  Hark  ! 
Hear  him  singing!'  I  listened,  but  not  a 
sound  reached  my  ear.  Was  it  stange  that 
I  felt  a  momentary  pang  ?  Those  that  look 
out  of  the  windows  are  darkened,  and  all 
the  daughters  of  music  are  brought  low. 
Was  I  never  to  see  or  hear  the  soaring 
songster  at  heaven's  gate-sunless — unless — 
if  our  mild  humanized  theology  promises 
truly — I  may  perhaps  hereafter  listen  to 
him  singing  far  down  beneath  me? 

"  I  had  a  very  sweet  emotion  of  self-pity, 
which  took  the  sting  out  of  my  painful  dis- 
covery that  the  orchestra  of  my  pleasing 
life-entertainment  was  unstringing  its  in- 
struments, and  its  lights  were  being  extin- 
guished— that  the  show  was  almost  over. 
All  this  I  kept  to  myself,  of  course,  except 
so  far  as  I  whispered  it  to  the  unseen 
Presence  which  we  all  feel  is  in  sympathy 
with  us,  and  which,  as  it  seemed  to  my 
fancy,  was  looking  into  my  soul,  with  the 
tender,  tearful  smile  of  a  mother  who,  for 


the  first  time,  gently  presses  back  the  long- 
ing lips  of  her,  as  yet,  un weaned  infant." 

-He  is  taking  the  utmost  care  of  himself 
physically,  and  ia  said  to  have  an  eager 

cariosity  to  see  how  long  his  life  can  be 
prolonged.  That  he  may  see  many,  many 
more  returns  of  this  Christmas-time  is  the 
wish  of  all  who  know  the  kindly  old  man 
who  has  kept  in  his  heart  for  fourscore 
years  the  feeling  of  peace  and  good  will 
towards  men. 
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CUKTIS'S  EULOGY  OF  LOWELL 

The  oration  which  George  William 
Curtis  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute on  the  22d  of  February  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  just  and  the  most 
discriminating  eulogy  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  that  has  yet  been  uttered,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  no  less  honors  the  heart 
and  the  head  of  the  author.  There  is^in- 
deed,  only  one  man  who  could  do  such 
justice  to  the  comprehensive  intellect,  the 
heaven-born  genius,  the  delicate  fancy, 
the  lion-like  bravery  of  the  most  roman- 
tically practical  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century— and  the  man  who  has  paid  this 
grand  tribute  to  a  life-long  friendship 
is  he  whom  Lowell  himself  has  described 


The  clear,  sweet  singer  with  the  crown 

of  snow 
Not  whiter  than  the  thoughts  that  housed 

below. 
The  value  of  the  panegyric  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Curtis  is  able  to  mirror, 
with  great  faithfulness,  the  depths  of  a 
great  soul ;  to  outline,  with  firm  hand, 
the  delicate  tracery  of  a  character 
known  to  few;  to  paint,  with  loving 
care,  the  colors  of  a  warm  heart,  and, 
withal,  to  set  the  jewelled  splendor  of 
the  poet's  vast  individuality  in  a  frame 
of  brilliant,  carefully  selected  diction. 
One  feature  of  Lowell's  many-sided  na- 
ture, which  was  none  the  less  assured  be- 
cause it  is  not  generally  patent  to  the 
world,  and  which  his  eulogist  has 
portrayed  with  great  stress,  was  the 
patriotism,  which  was  the  "be-all 
and  the  end-all"  of  his  life.  "Litera- 
ture," says  Mr.  Curtis,  <<  was  his  pursuit, 
but  patriotism  was  his  passion.  His  love 
of  country  was  that  of  a  lover  for  his  mis- 
tress." Nor  can  we,  after  reading  the 
fiery,  though  half-veiled  ?  indignation,  the 
"  humor  in  deadly  earnest "  of  the  Big- 
low  Papers,  or  the  lofty  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  the  Commemoration  Ode,  hes- 
itate, to  believe  the  truth  of  that  asser- 
tion. It  was,  in  fact,  this  love  of  country 
which  induced  the  poet  to  leave  the 
grateful  solitude  of  Elm  wood,  to  immerse 
himself  in  the  intricacies  of  a  diplomatic 
life,  and  to  so  win  the  hearts  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  that,  on  his  death,  "  the  sor- 
rowing voice  of  the  English  laureate  and 
of  the  English  Queen,  the  highest  voices 
of  English  literature  and  political  power, 
mingling  with  the  universal  voice  of  his 
own  country,  showed  how  instructively 
and  surely  the  true  American,  faithful  to 
the  spirit  of  Washington  and  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  reconciles  and  not  exasper- 
ates international  feeling." 

But,  in  emphasizing  Lowell's  greatness 
as  a  publicist,  in  lauding  the  noble  work 
he  accomplished  by  inspiring  a  spirit  of 
international  good  will  and  friendliness, 
Mr.   Curtis    does  not  the    less   honor 
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Lowell,  the  poet,  the  scholar,  the  critic, 
the  censor,  the  public  counsellor,  but  ac- 
centuates, in  turn,  his  wonderful  many- 
sidedness.  Mr.  Curtis  can,  indeed,  well 
appreciate  this  great  diversity  of  talents, 
for  he  too  is  endowed  with  a  similarly 
varied  genius.  Although  his  muse  seldom 
runs  in  rhythm,  he  has  not  only  through 
long  years  "  swayed  the  pens  that  break 
the  sceptres,"  but  he  has  also  ('touched 
the  stops  of  various  quills,"  and  given  to 
the  world  much  notable  literature, 
parented  by  bi9  facile  brain.  While 
thus  and  in  other  respects,  they  bad 
much  in  common,  Lowell  and  Curtis  were 
as  a  unit  with  regard  to  their  independ- 
ence in  politics.  This  similarity  is  so 
strong  that  the  following  words  apply  as 
well  to  the  writer  as  to  the-subject  of  the 
writing :  «<  With  his  lofty  patriotism  and 
his  extraordinary  public  conscience, 
Lowell  was  distinctively  the  independent 
in  politics.  Ho  was  an  American  and  a 
republican  citizen.    He  acted  with  par- 

tieeas  every  citizen  must  act  if  be  acta  at 
all.  But  the  notion  that  a  voter  is  a 
traitor  to  one  party  when  he  votes  with 
another  was  as  ludicrous  to  him  as  the 
assertion  that  it  is  treason  to  the  White 
Star  steamers  to  take  passage  in  a 
Cu carder.  When  he  would  know  his 
public  duty  Lowell  turned  within,  not 
Tvithout."  Such  knowledge  is  true  patri- 
otism, and  when  it  exists  in  the  breasts  of 
men  of  like  calibre  with  Lowell  and 
Curtis  it  compels  them,  a3  Kingsley  says, 
to 
"Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all 

day  long; 
And  so  make  life,   death,  and  that  vast 

forevc. 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 


Tributes  to   Doctor  Holmes. 

NE  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  things  in  human 
experience  is  the  love  and  reverent  tenderness  which  noble 
Age  inspires.     Peculiarly  sincere  and  deep  are  this  love 
and  tenderness  when  Age  lifts  into  eminence  men  who 
have  devoted  their  long  and  fruitful  years  to  the  instruc- 
tion, the  cheering,  the  inspiration  of  their  fellow-men.    This 
will  account  for  the  tone  of  admiration  and  affection  which 
is  most  noticeable  in  all  current  allusions  to  Mr.  Whittier  and  Dr.  Holmes. 
Their  countrymen  recognize  their  wisdom,  their  genius,  their  large  achieve- 
ments, and  their  beautiful  characters  ;  and  they  delight  to  do  them  honor. 

From  the  numerous  tributes  paid  to  Dr.  Holmes  on  his  recent  completion 
of  his  eightieth  year,  and  gathered  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  three.  And  properly  the  first  place 
is  given  to  Mr.  Whittier's  graceful  and  very  characteristic  poem :  — 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

ON  HIS   EIGHTIETH   BIRTHDAY. 

Climbing  the  path  that  leads  back  nevermore, 

We  heard  behind  his  footsteps  and  his  cheer; 

Now,  face  to  face,  we  greet  him,  standing  here 
Upon  the  lonely  summit  of  Fourscore. 
Welcome  to  us,  o'er  whom  the  lengthened  day 

Is  closing,  and  the  shadows  deeper  grow, 

His  genial  presence,  like  an  after-glow, 
Following  the  one  just  vanishing  away. 


Long  be  it  ere  the  Table  shall  be  set  59                         Ji  2  g  | 

For  the  last  breakfast  of  the  Autocrat,  |  S  Isi 

And  Love  repeat,  with  smiles  and  tears,  thereat  s  »  a  e' 

His  own  sweet  songs,  that  time  shall  not  forget.  **  fl  «                      2 

Waiting  with  him  the  call  to  come  up  higher,  2  £  >      la*     „-3             &      £  >~*  ■ 

Life  is  not  less,  the  heavens  are  only  nigher!  fi -2  2     |j      |«|j     3   „        ►  *  5: 
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Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  with  his  customary  felicity,  wrote:  "It  is  „.  g  J    g  &|p  *s«lg   sj»|    a  || 

better  to  be  eighty  years  young  than  forty  years  old.     Youth  is  the  fresh-  §>~  j>    |  ||Ig  I|l«   |*|I     £  J  | 

ness  of  sympathy,  the  unquenched  hope,  the  generous  enthusiasm,  the  ten-  «  |  g    I  Jlf  s  |.|s  ~fi-°    I  -* 

der  feeling,  the  lofty  aim,  the  cheerful  humor,  of  which  his  books  are  full,  2  «  £    *  «^^|   ■  §»•  ||||    p  |  § 

and  which  make  the  poet  and  the  Autocrat  a  young  man.     The  crown  of  ^«1    S  |«||  |a«g  |||g    g  |  -5 

honor  and  love  that  he  wears  is,  like  his  genius,  many-sided,  and  every  side  n  •  &  S.g 

sparkles  with  diamond  lustre.     His  delightful  humor  first  in  New  England  £  s *  •  j^ 

brightened  the  serionsness  of  its  literature.  ...  g  jj  S  H  3  d 

"It  is  not  easy  without  apparent  exaggeration  to  express  publicly  the 

affection  and  admiration  in  which  Dr.  Holmes  is  held  by  his  personal 
friends.  To  the  public  he  is  the  brilliant  author  who  speaks  to  every  mood. 
But  to  his  friends  he  is  the  man  who  strengthens  and  enriches  every  charm 
which  the  author  weaves." 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  said  :  "  Our  poet,  our  essayist,  our  novelist, 
our  man  of  wit,  has  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  nation  for  a  long  time, 

and  now  it  comes  to  be  plainly  seen  how  much  we  owe  him  in  the  way  of  aa~4iB®s 

distinction  in  the  world.     When  we  sum  up  all  our  resources  and  achieve-  §  ~- £  §  w  c§  -  a 

ments,  it  is  to  him  and  his  few  compeers  that  we  must  point  for  our  dis-  «-g  ^S-Soegg 

tinction.  |  ,    5  1        c     \\\l\\\\ 

"This  is  the  general  thought  on  his  eightieth  birthday.     But  to  those  |g|L  |  g     £§*_    g^^fell*3! 

who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  him  outside  of  his  books,  there  is  added  a  "S2  \ffik  -S«l  ^^SoSft 
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vv  iiw  ait   o\j   iui  luiidic  aa    iu   mjuw    ijiiii   uuls;ul    \jl     uio    uvuivo,    uitiv-     10     auui.ii    a  *■  -  a  £  £-   ^w  —  5 <s  a 

®**J3  p,"j  ^  »  fi  S  o  9 

wealth  of  love  and  personal  devotion  to  the  man,  for  the  qualities  which  fgl^  J«!|  «S*|  5  .2  »  |*^o  • 

sweeten  private  life  and  endear  their  possessor.     It  is  very  beautiful  to  me  i,".!  jj  §o|o  '•vel'  8  s- 1»      B  *  ~ 

to  see  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose  life  has  been  so  helpful  and  full  of  IfgS  lf£=»  =  «£•  g-sS^s  ^|"2 

sweet  charity,  so  followed  now  with  love  and  honor."  «s8©  g|S§  till  5  «  £  9  •§  -o  « 

ll 'gigs  |l &a  |§iS  u:    "fo§is. 

— -—                ^7"-  |^|w  SajS  fj.|s  l<g|J-8||g- 

aViS'J^'   i^IJ-         JtiJ?                          *on',  P°ems-     Mr8>  Todd  has  "called  atten-  *  .SfcMS.fc'S.i.S. 

jP   33  r*»-                   ^^^CL                          t,on  «°  the  faot  thBt  the7  »»>ould  be  viewed  i|«,S^sgSel 

Jrtv.  **'                                    ^^*"K—                  rather  as  sketches  than  as  finished  works.    We  5  S  *  •"ST  s 


RECENT  POETRY. 


can  never  know    what   changes    the  author 

might  have  made  in  them  had  she  seriously 

The  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  late  Mrs.  addressed  herself  to  1  ntting  them  in  print. 

Helen  Jackson  ("  H.  H."),  prefixed  to  the  sec-  Up  to  the  point  where  (he  left  them,  her  chief 

ond  series  of  Emily  Dickinson's  poems  (Bos-  solicitude  had   clearly  been  with  (he  phrase, 

ton:  Roberts  Bros.),  suggests  the  curious  dif-  not  with  the  verse  or  the  line,     fche   would 

ference   in   the  careers  of  these  two   gifted  make  many  alterations  to  secure  precisely  the 

women,  both  natives  of  the  same  small  inland  adjective  or  substantive  she  needed;  but  the 

town    of    Massachusetts.      They    were   play-  minor  changes  required  to  perfect  a  rhyme  or 

mates  and  schoolmates  ;  both  began  to  write  to  avoid  a  repetition  were  sometimes  postpon-  £  .^  «_;._.»»*  ^  •«  «*  g  -3 
after  early  girlhood  bad  passed,  and  for  the  ed  for  some  moment  of  leisure,  it  may  be,  or  3  S'^S^.SSiiqt 
utterance  of  deep  personal  feeling.  But  the  in  other  cases  spurned  as  unimportant.  Even  §'  *  *—  'al!^^**? 
one  easily  obtained  fame,  friends,  recognition,  her  peculiarities  of  grammar  seem,  like  mere  t,  S  ?  5  g  """  o  a  3  3  ©  <■* 
influence;  she  had  varied  social  experience;  short  outs  or  abbreviations,  as  when  one  takes  g  *"  g  a  g  8  ■  «  S  e  o 
with  many  sorrows,  she  obtained  much  of  notes  in  shorthand.  We  all  know  that  a  really 
what  was  best  and  most  enjoyable  in  life,  and  fine  poem  is  rarely  struck  off  at  a  single  sit- 
died  in  the  maturity  of  a  conspicuous  literary  ting;  there  are  usually  several  stages  of  corn- 
career.  The  other  died  absolutely  unknown,  pletion,  at  any  one  of  which,  up  to  the  very 
even  by  name,  beyond  her  own  domestic  cir-  last,  the  work  would  seem  still  imperfect  if 
cle,  and  yet  this  nameless  woman  was  at  once  published.  The  peculiarity  is  that  almost  all 
uplifted  into  an  extraordinary  prominence  by  of  Emily  Dickinson's  compositions  are  taken 
the  simple  publication  of  her  poems,  after  at  that  intermediate  stage;  and  they  are,  la 
death.    Borne  added  light  is  thrown  on  this  short,  to  be  viewed  as  sketches,  not  works  of 

curious  transition  by  the  preface  contributed  conscious  completeness.    With  this interpreta-       ^  «    JH|  ""I!  ►  »  ° 

to  the  present  volume  by  Mrs.  Todd,  but  it  tlon,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  those  con-        •  S    >  £  S  §  Jg  o**  5 

leaves  many  questions  to  be  asked.    It,  how-  tained  in  this  second  Jeries  are  quite  as  re-        St'rf-'S'Sosjffl.fe'gSj 

ever,  brings  out  clearly  a  point  overlooked  markable  as  those  in  the  first.    Perhaps  they        ^g    a  fc"^  g  *  S^^^o  g"* 

by  many  who  have  discussed  Emily  Dickin-  are  even  more  remarkable;  at  any  rate,  there        |        iSsIs^g.So'^Sc: 


in  at  the  very  birth  of  her  birds  and  flowers, 
as  in  the  following  verses  (p.  73) : 

FRINGED    GENTIAN 

God  mad*  a  little  gentian  ; 

It  tried  to  be  a  rose 

And  railed,  and  ail  tbe  summer  laughed. 

Hut  Juat  before  the  snows 

There  came  a  pa  pie  oreature 

1  hat  ravished  all  the  hill  i 

And  summer  hid  her  forehead. 

And  mockery  was  still. 

The  frosts  were  her  condition  ; 

The  Tyrlan  would  not  come 

Until  the  North  evok<  d  It. 

"Creator!  shall  I  bloom 7 " 

The  editors  have  pat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  two  verses  which  seem — unlike  all  the 
rest — to  show  some  objective  aim  in  the  poems; 
arid  tbey  close  with  these  four  terte  lines, 
which  might  well  suffice  for  Emily  Dickinson's 
own  epitaph: 

"  Lay  this  laurel  on  the  one 
Too  Intrinsic  for  renown. 
Laurel  I  veil  your  deathless  tree, — 
Him  yon  chasten,  that  Is  he  I" 

Tbe  fact  that  Mr.  Douglas  Bladen,  in  his 
'Younger  American  Poets'  (Cassell  Publish- 
ing Co.),  makes  no  allusion  to  Emily  Dick- 
inson, shows  how  important  it  Is  that  the 
editor  of  such  a  compilation  should  be  on 
the  spot  and  should  have  the  latest  infor- 
mation. The  earliest  information,  if  that  is 
desirable,  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  compiler  who  heads  his  list  of  juve- 
nile rhymers  with  tbe  name  of  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne,  who  would,  were  he  living,  be  over 

sixty.  The  mere  selection  thus  seems  so  liberal 
that  it  is  almost  a  disappointment  to  find  that 
Whittler  and  Holmes  are  omitted.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  space,  too,  there  is  a  waywardness 
which  can  only  partly  be  explained  by  the 
whims  of  publishers;  thus,  Btedman  has  six- 
teen pages,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  nine,  and  Al- 
drich  one  and  a  half.  But,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  wilderness  of  misprints — including,  for 
instance,  "  Borjeson  "  for  "  Boyesen"  (p.  665), 
and  ' '  Lamer  "  for  "  Lanier  "  (p.  666),  the  book 
affords  a  fairly  good  collection  of  the  works 
of  American  poets  less  than  sixty-one  years 
old;  and  the  appendix  containing  Canadian 
poets,  and  edited  by  Ooodridge  Bliss  Roberts 
of  Bt.  John,  N.  B.,  is  distinctly  valuable  and 
useful.  We  should  not  neglect  to  add  that 
there  is  prefixed  to  the  volume  a  dedication  to 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  a  sonnet  to  "The 
American  Fall  at  Niagara,"  both  by  Mr. 
Bladen  and  in  a  Tupper-like  vein. 

A  far  more  modest  and  far  better  executed 
collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  from  Eng- 
lish and  American  sources,  is  that  called 
'Sunshine  in  Life:  Poems  for  tbe  King's 
Daughters'  (Putnam),  selected  by  Florence 
Pohlman  Lee.  The  selection  is  good,  tbe  ty- 
pography beautiful,  the  dates  of  birth  and  (if 
need  be)  of  death  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  each  author,  and  several  good  indexes 
are  supplied.  For  the  benefit  of  tbat  part  of 
the  public  to  which  the  order  of  the  "  King's 
Daughters  "  is  but  a  name,  it  might  have  been 
well  to  intimate  their  aims  and  functions.  An- 
other book  of  poetry,  no  lees  valuable  for  not 
being  new,  is  a  new  edition  of  bidney  Lanier's 
Poems  (Scribners),wilh  the  well-known  memoir 
by  Wm.  Hayes  Ward.  Good  books,  like  good 
runners,  possess  what  may  be  called  their 
first  and  second  wind ;  most  sink  down  breath- 
less when  their  first  wind  is  exhausted,  usually 
at  or  before  the  death  of  their  author.     If, 
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however,  an  author's  fame  really  survives 
him,  it  is  likely  to  hold  out  for  a  long  time, 
and  such  seems  destined  to  be  tbe  fame  of  Bid- 
ney Lanier. 

Of  volumes  wholly  new,  we  find  that  of 
Helen  Gray  Cone  incontestably  the  test:  '  Tbe 
Ride  to  the  Lady,  and  Other  Poems'  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.).  The  title-poem  is  the 
strongest  poem  of  action  and  movement  ever 
written  by  an  American  woman;  and,  as 
Emerson  said  of  "  H.  H.'s"  poems,  perhaps 
we  might  as  well  omit  tbe  "  woman."  Since 
Scott  there  has  been  no  terser  handling  of  the 
ballad  measure,  mingled  with  fine  spiritual 
touches  that  Scott  could  not  have  given. 
Read  now  tbe  story  of  the  Orient  at  Nelson's 
sea  fight  of  Aboukir  (p.  87) : 

THE  STORY  OP  THE   "ORIENT." 

'T  was  a  pleasant    Sunday  morning  while  the  spring 
was  In  Its  glory, 
English  spring  or  gentle  glory;  smoking  by  his  cot- 
tage door. 
Florid-faced,  the  man-o '-war's  man    told    his  white- 
head boy  the  story. 
Noble  story  of  Aboukir,  told  a  hundred  times  before. 

"Here,  the   Theseus — here,  the   Vanguard";    as   he 
spoke  each  nam*  sonorous — 
Minotaur,  Defence,  Majestic,  staunch  old  comrades 
or  the  brine. 
That  against  the  ships  of  Brneys  made  their  broad- 
sides roar  In  chorus — 
Banning  daisies  on  his  doorstone,  deft  h*  mapped 
the  battle-line. 

Happed  the  curve  of  tall  three-deckers,  deft  as  might 
a  man  left-handed. 
Who  had  given  an  arm  to  England  later  on  at  Tra- 
falgar. 
While  he  poured  the  praise  of  Nelson  to  the  child  with 
eyes  expanded. 
Bright  athwart    bis    honest   forehead  blushed  the 
scarlet  outloss-scor. 

For  he  served  aboard  the  Vanguard,  saw  the  Admiral, 
blind  and  bleealng 
Borne  below  by  silent  sailors,  borno  to  die  as  then 
they  deemed. 
Every  stout  heart  sick  but  stubborn,  fought  the  sea- 
dogs  on  unheeding. 
Guns  were  cleared  and  manned  and  cleared,  the  bat- 
tle thundered,  flashed,  and  soreamed. 

Till  a  cry  swelled  loud  and  louder — towered  on  fire 
the  Orient  stately, 
Brueys'  flag  ship,  she  that  carried  guns  a  hundred 
and  a  score : 
Then  came  groping  up  the  hatchway  he  they  counted 
dead  but  lately. 
Came  the  Utile  one-armed  Admiral  to  guide  the  fight 
once  more. 

"Lower  the  boats!"  was  Nelson's  order.     But  the 
listening  boy  beside  htm. 
Who  had  followed  all  his  motions  with  an  eager 
wide  lilue  eye. 
Nursed  upon  the  name  of  Nelson  till  he  half  had  dei- 
fied him. 
Here,  with  childhood's  crude  consistence,  broke  the 
tale  to  question  "  Why  ?" 

For  by  children  facts  go  streaming  In  a  throng  tbat 
nover  pauses, 
Noted  not,  till  of  a  sudden,  thought,  a  sunbeam, 
gilds  th»  motes. 
All  at  once,  the  known  words  quicken,  and  the  child 
would  deal  with  causes: 
Since  to  kill  the  French  was  righteous,  why  bade  Nel- 
son lower  tbe  boats  ? 

Quick  the  man  put  bv  the  question.    "But  the  Orient, 
none  could  save  hi  r; 
We  could  Bee  the  ships,  the  ensigns,  dear  as  day- 
light by  the  flare; 
And  a  man v  liaped  and  left  her;  but.  God  rest  'em, 
some  were  brnver;    t 
Some  held  by  her.  firing  steady  till  she  blew  to  God 
knows  where." 

At  the  shock,  be  satd,  the  Vanguard  shook  through  all 
her  timbers  oaken; 
It  was  like  the  shock  of  Doomsday — not  a  tar  but 
shuddered  hard 
All  was  hushed  for  one  strange  moment;  then  that 
awful  calm  was  broken 
By  the  heavy  plash  that  answered  the  descent  of 
mast  and  yard. 

Bo,  her  cannon  still  defying,  and  her  colors  flaming, 
flying, 
In  her  pit  her  wounded  helpless,  on  her  deck  her 
admiral  dead. 
Soared  tho  Orient  Into  darkness  with  her  living  and 
her  dying. 
"Ye'  our  lads  made  shift  to  rescue  threescore  souls," 
the  seaman  sold. 


Long  the  hoy  with  knit  brows   wondered  o'er  that 
friending  of  the  focman; 
Long  the  man  with  shut  lips  pondered;  powerless  he 
to  tell  tho  cause 
Why  tbe  brother  In  his  bosom  that  desired  the  death  of 
no  man. 
In  the  cra«h  of  battle  wakened,  snapped  the  bonds 
of  hate  like  straws. 

While  he  mused,  his  toddling  maiden  drew  the  daisies 
to  a  nosy; 
Mild  the  hells  of  Sunday  morning  rang  across  the 
churohvard  sod; 
And.  helped  on  hy  tender  bands,  with  sturdy  feet  all 
bare  and  rosy, 
Climbed  his  babe  to  mother's  breast,  as  climbs  the 
slow  world  up  to  God. 


Had  that  been  written  by  a  man — Rudyard 
Kipling,  for  instance — all  the  critios  would 
have  Faid,  "  How  virile  I"  But  the  woman  in 
tbe  writer  has  given  us  that  last  verse,  in 
which  the  "  virile"  is  merged  in  the  human, 
which  is  better.  Another  volume  of  good 
ver^e  is  '  A  Handful  of  Lavender,'  by  Llzette 
Woodworth  Reese  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.), 
showing  her  well-known  quality  of  fine  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  penetrated  by  a  cbarm  of 
execution  which  may  easily  become  manner- 
ism unless  she  has  a  care.  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  ba*  also  a  very  close  intimacy  with  na- 
ture, as  seen  in  his  '  Old-Fasnioned  Roses' 
(Longmans),  but  he  will  always  suffer  in  tbe 
eyes  of  serious  critics  from  having  first  ap- 
peared on  the  comic  stage,  thus  forfeiting  the 
assocla'ions  of  seriousness;  so  that  the  reader 
still  turns  first  to  "Grlggsbv's  Station"  and 
"Little  Orphant  Annie."  Miles  I' Anson,  in 
•The  Vifion  of  Misery  Hill'  (Putnams),  has 
some  of  the  coarser  California  flavors;  while 
Harry  Fenn's  illustrations  of  the  same  book 
are  coarser  and  cruder  still. 

There  is  good  local  coloring  in  '  Wildwood 
Chimes'  (Cincinnati:  Clarke),  by  Emma  Wi- 
thers, who  has  for  material  the  beautiful 
mountain  woods  of  West  Virginia.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  in  '  An  Idyl  of  the  Sun, 
and  Other  Poems,'  by  Orin  Cedesman  Stevens 
(Holyoke,  Mass. :  Griffith),  no  local  coloring  at 
all — not  even  that  of  the  sun— and  while  there 
are  good  touches,  there  is  nothing  which  might 
not  have  been  written  anywhere.  '  Lyrics  of 
tbe  Hudson,'  by  the  late  Horatio  Nelson  Powers 
(Boston:  Lothror),  have  a  mediocre  excellence 
above  whioh  rises  these  rather  striking  lines 
on  tbat  miracle  yet  unsung,  the  phonograph 
(p.  69): 

THE  PHONOGRAPH'S  SALUTATION. 

I  seize  the  palpitating  air.    I  hoard 

Music  and  speech.    All  lips  that  speak  are  mine. 
I  speak,  and  the  inviolable  word 

Authenticates  its  origin  and  sign. 

I  am  a  tomb,  a  paradise,  a  throne. 
An  angel,  prophet,  slave,  immortal  friend : 

My  living  records  In  their  native  tone 
Convict  the  knave  and  disputations  end. 

In  me  are  souls  embalmed.    I  am  an  ear 
Flawless  as  Truth ;  and  Truth's  own  tongue  am  I. 

I  am  a  resurrection,  and  men  hear 
Tho  quick  and  dead  converse,  as  I  reply. 

A  most  curious  and  interesting  little  book, 
which  might  well  have  been  much  larger  and 
more  annotated,  is  a  volume  of  poems  and 
translations  in  Pennsylvania  Du'ch:  '  Drauss 
tin  Deheem:  Gtedichte  in  PennsylvSnisch 
Deitsch  bel  'm  Charles  Calvin  Ziegler  von 
Brushvalley,  Pa.'  (Leipzig:  Hesse  &  Becker). 
There  is  no  regular  glossary,  but  there  is  a 
very  careful  appendix  illustrating  the  pro- 
nunciation of  tbe  dialect,  and  some  notes  as  to 
the  influx,  constantly  increasing,  of  English 
words. 


JOHN  QREENLBAF  WH1&T1ER. 

Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet,  was  bom  near  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  December  17,  1807.  It  is  a  fact  that  we 
have  never  seen  attention  called  to,  that  on  the  year 
cf  Whittier's  birth  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  abolished  the  slave  trade  throughout  all  their 
territory  and  colonial  possessions. 

Whittier  was  descended  from  Thomas  Whittier, 
who  came  to  Haverhill  with  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  ll!4S.  The  Whittier  family  was  famed  far  and 
near  for  its  pence  qualities.  In  1697"  and  again  in 
101)8  the  Indians  descended  upon  Haverhill,  massa- 
cring in  horrible  fashion.  On  the  former  occasion 
they  carried  away  Hannah  Dustin,  whose  case  was  re- 
cited in  all  school  readers  forty  years  ago,  and  in  the 
latter  they  killed  and  captured  forty  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Haverhill,  but  though  they  went  and  came 
by  the  door  of  the  Whitticrs.  the  scalps  dangling  from 
the  belt,  they  never  once  molested  the  Whittier 
household.  The  spirit  of  the  fathers  was  in  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Strength  of  character  and  loyalty  to  the  truth 
were  equally  noticeable  traits  of  the  Whittier  family. 
It  took  seven  generations  of  sturdy,  liberty-loving, 
God-fearing  yeoman  to  produce  a  Whittier.  The 
father  of  the  poet  had  a  comfortable  farmhouse  on 
the  outskirts  of  Haverhill.  The  house  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  the  electric  cars  run  past  the  house  from  the 
Haverhill  station.  The  father  was  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  but  the  poet  was  brought  up  to  work 
on  the  farm  in  the  summer,  to  attend  the  district 
school  in  the  winter,  and  to  work  in  the  shoe  shop  of 
that  day  occasionally. 

Young  Whittier  went  to  school  in  a  dilapidated, 
one-storied  shanty,  standing  not  far  from  the  Whittier 
homestead.  This  was  the  home  of  the  schoolmaster, 
whoso  wife,  somewhat  given  to  drink,  took  care  of 
her  own  babies  "in  the  next  room."  In  a  poem,  "To 
My  Old  Schoolmaster,"  is  this  verse,  which  follows 
one  which  speaks  of  a  domestic  discussion  between 
the  schoolmaster  and  his  inebriated  wife.     Then, — 

"Through  the  cracked  and  crazy  wall 
Came  the  cradle  rock  and  squall, 
And  the  good  man's  voice  at  strife 
With  his  Bhrill  and  tipsy  wife." 

Whittier  was  first  aroused  in  poetic  imagination  by 
a  volume  of  Burns,  which  fell  into  his  hands  in  early 
boyhood.  He  was  so  fascinated  with  it  that  he  spent 
even*  spare  minute  upon  it.  "He  read  it  at  night  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  at  noon  while  resting  in  the  shadow 
of  the  stone  wall  he  was  helping  to  build."  Every- 
thing now  took  on  a  hue  of  poetry,  which  sought  ex- 
pression in  rhythmical  language.  All  this  greatly 
disturbed  his  practical  father,  who  saw  naught  but 
waste  of  time  and  energy  therein,  but  the  boy  would 
write. 

Whittier's  "first  verses  for  print"  were  written  in 
blue  ink   on   the  coarsest  kind   of  paper,   and  were 
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thrust  under  the  door  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison's 
office,  The  Free  Press,  an  obscure  publication  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Newburyport.  This  was  done 
after  office  hours  and  found  by  Garrison  on  the  floor 
the  next  morning.  The  editor  was  about  throwing 
the  paper  in  the  wastebasket  unread — he  had  no  need 
of  poetry — but  glanced  at  it  casually,  saw  that  it  was 
poetry,  "The  Exile's  Departure,"  and  laid  it  away 
for  use,  but  it  did  not  appear  till  June  1,  1826.  Of 
course  young  Whittier  had  looked  in  the  Free  Press 
every  week  for  his  lines,  and  when  at  last  they  ap- 
peared— well,  no  one  knows  how  he  felt  except  those 
who  have  seen  their  first  verses  in  print,  after  weary 
weeks  of  waiting.  There  was  no  author's  name  with 
the  versus,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  printed,  others 
were  sent,  all  of  which  were  printed.  At  length  Gar- 
rison learned  that  they  came  "from  a  farmer's  boy, 
named  Whittier,  living  in  East  Haverhill."  Garri- 
son at  once  replied,  "I  will  ride  over  and  see  that  boy," 

He  did  so,  and  found  father  and  son  working  to- 
gether in  the  field.  Jlow  little  either  thought  that 
for  fifty  years  they  would  work  together  in  a  great 
C/iuse!  This  visit  of  Garrison  decided  the  career  of 
Whittier.  Garrison  Mas  but  two  years  his  senior,  but 
he  was  already  a  man  of  affairs,  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  had  a  fair  education,  had  deep  convictions,  an 
earnest  purpose,  and  great  courage.  On  that  first 
visit  he  insisted  that  the  father  should  give  young 
Whittier  something  of  an  education,  and  two  years  in 
an  academy  followed.  With  this  scholastic  capital 
ho  went  to  Boston,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  was 
editing  the  American  Manufacturer. 

From  1833  to  1837. he  edited  the  Haverhill  Gazette, 
and  in  those  years  he  found  his  mission.  He  was  now 
from  twenty-six  to  thirty  years  of  age.  Before  this 
time  he  had  done  editorial  work  in  Boston,  Haver- 
hill, and  Hartford,  but  now  he  lifted  himself  above 
mere  journalism,  and  sent  forth  bugle  blasts  that 
helped  to  arouse  the  entire  north.  Those  were  mem- 
orable years.  Webster  had  just  delivered  his  famous 
reply  to  Hayne  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory; 
Great  Britain  abolished  slavery  throughout'  the 
British  empire,  1833;  the  Whig  party  was  born,  1834; 
the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  had  just  been 
founded,  1831;  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  sensational 
president,  and  Van  Buren  succeeded  him  in  1837; 
the  greatest  financial  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  was  in  1837;  Queen  Victoria  began  her 
reign  1837;  and  E.  P.  Lovejoy  was  murdered  for  his 
anti-slavery  sentiments  in  1837;  Carlyle  wrote 
"Sartor  Eesartus";  Emerson,  "Nature";  Hawthorne, 
"Twice  Told  Tales";  Goethe,  "Faust";  Lord  Lytton 
wrote  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii";  Dickens  wrote  "Pick- 
wick Papers"  and  "Oliver  Twist";  De  Tocqueville, 
"Democracy  in  America";  D'Aubigne,  "History  of 
the  Reformation";  while  'Victor  Hugo,  Balzac, 
Strauss,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Irving,  Bryant, 
Holmes,  Cooper,  Prescott,  Lowell,  Motley,  Poe,  Long- 
fellow, Channing,  Audubon,  Greeley,  Paulding,  N. 
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T.  Willis,  Thackeray,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  Brown- 
ings, Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs.  Heman?,  Wordsworth, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Lockhart,  Bronson  Alcott,  and 
Lydia  Maria  Child  were  catering  to  the  literary  world 
into  which  he  was  suddenly  launched  in  those  years. 
There  were  other  important  events:  the  New  York 
Sun  was  born  as  a  penny  paper,  1833,  and  the  first 
newsboys  in  America  put  in  their  appearance;  tem- 
perance societies  and  anti-slavery  societies  were 
everywhere  organized;  an  anti-abolition  mob  terror- 
ized New  York  July  4,  1839;  an  anti-lottery  move- 
ment was  begun;  the  Ursuline  convent  in  Charles- 
town  was  burned,  1834;  the  sewing  machine  was  in- 
vented; the  telegraph  was  successfully  used.  Whit- 
tier  came  to  his  literary  opportunity  at  one  of  the 
memorable  periods  of  American  life,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  he  broadened  his  power  and  deep- 
'  ened  his  conviction  in  such  times. 

It  was  in  this  period,  while  editor  of  the  Haverhill 
Gazette,  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  He  removed  to  Arheebury  in  1838.  and 
devoted  hirhseTF  fo  literary  work.  His  great  oppor- 
tunities were  in  the  columns  of  the  National  Era  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  Boston, 
to  both  of  which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor. 

Mr.  Whittier's  poetic  genius  was  partially  appre- 
ciated in  1857,  when  his  volume  of  collected  poems 
appeared,  but  it  was  not  till  1866  that  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  those  "Great  American  Saints"  who 
are  also  "Great  American  Poets."  It  was  his  "Snow- 
Bound"  that  led  the  critical  world  to  see  the  power 
of  genius  in  his  lines.  What  Emerson's  "Nature'* 
was  as  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can essay,  Whittier's  "Snow-Bound"  was  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  creating  an  ideal  American 
life  in  verse.  There  is  nothing  else  in  American 
poetry  that  compares  with  this  in  several  essentials. 
Hi?  "Tent,  on  the  Beach"  and  "Among  the  Hills" 
were  in  the  same  line,  but  lacked,  as  did  all  his  other 
verses,  somewhat  of  the  power  of  "Snow-Bound. " 

BRIEF  RECORD. 

1620.-— Thomas  "Whittler,  first  American  ancestor,  born 
In  England. 

1638.— Thomas  Whittler  came  to  America  and  settled  at 
Salisbury  on  the  Merrimack. 

1648.— Thomas  Whittier  moved  to'  Haverhill,  taking 
with  him  the  first  hive  of  bees  in  Haverhill,  and  |400  as 
his  worldly  possession. 

1669.— Joseph  Whittier,  from  whom  J.  G.  Whittier  was 
descended,  was  born, — the  youngest  child. 

1716. — Joseph  second,  grandfather  of  the  poet,  was 
born, — youngest  child. 

1760. — John,  father  of  the  poet, — tenth  child. 

1807. — December  7,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  born.  Be- 
cause he  came  through  the  line  of  the  youngest  sons,  there 
were  but  four  lives  connecting  the  poet  with  1620. 

1826.  June  1  his  first  verses,  "The  Exile's  Departure," 
appeared  in  the  Newburyport  Free  Press. 

1827.— First  met  Garrison. 

1827.— Went  to  Haverhill  Academy. 


1828. — Edited  American   Manufacturer,  Boston,  Haver- 
hill Gazette,  New  England  Weekly  Review  of  Hartford. 
1833-7.— Returned  to  editorship  of  Haverhill  Gazette: 
1831. — "Legends  of  New  England"  published. 
1832.— "Moll  Pitcher." 
1833. — An  anti-slavery  pamphlet. 
1836.— "Mogg  Megone." 
1S38.— "Anti-Slavery  Ballads." 
1850.— "Songs  of  Labor"  and  "Old  Portraits." 
1857. — Complete  edition  of  poems,  a  great  success. 
1853. — War  poems. 
186G.— "Snow-Bound." 
1867.— "Tent  on  the  Beach." 
1868.— "Among  the  Hills." 
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[Written for  the  Traveller.] 
With  the  death  of  James  Kussell 
Lowell  tiie  poetical  voice  of  New  Eng- 
land ceases  to  be  a  great  symphony,  and 
consists  only  of  b'oken  chords;  for  death 
has  previously  robbed  us  of  William 
Cullea  liryant  and  Henry  W.Longfellow, 
and  a?e  and  infirmities  hushed  the  sweet 
songs  of  Whittier.  Now  the  lyre  is  silent, 
waiting  Tor  a  new  master  hand  to  touch 
and  sing  the  yet  unsung  songs  oi  hu- 
manity. 

"Others  shall  sine  the  song. 

Others  shall  r;*hc  the  wrong,— 

l'.iiish  what.  I  De^in. 

And  all  1  fail  oi  win." 
Poatry,  the  utteianco  of  primeval 
thought,  i3  the  beginning  of  literature. 
The  child  loves  poetry  before  it  will 
listen  to  prose,  and  most  of  those  whose 
names  are  familiar  in  the  various  paths 
of  letters  made  their  first  step  by  means 
of  rnyma.  But  a  poet  is,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  born,  not  made. 
To  be  able  to  interpret  the  voices  of  the 
soul  so  that  others  oan  understand  thera, 
and  to  set  that  interpretation  to  the 
musio  of  sound,  is  the  gift  of  but  few. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
America  had  no  literature  of  her  own 
nor  did  she  feel  the  need  of  any.  The 
nation,  like  a  family,  had  been  "settling" 
and  the  mental  food  sha  had  time  tor 
was  borrowed  from  the  mother  country, 
which  by  its  common  history  and 
language  belonged  as  much  to  America 
as  to  England.  But  after  the  revolution 
America  bepan  to  evolve  a  people  and 
civilisation  of  her  own  allied  to,  but  a 
counterpart  of  no  other.  It  was  then 
that  she  began  to  feel  the  need  of  a  liter- 
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man,  were  singularly  happy  in  their 
domestic  relations  and  were  men  of  un- 
exampled morality  and  Integrity. 

Bryant  and  Lowell  chared  in  common 
an  interest  in  politics,  and  occupied 
positions  of  political  preferment,  both 
commenced  their  literary  careers  as  as- 
sistant editors  of  sfiort-Iived  magazines. 
-  Lowell  and  Longfellow  claimed  the 
same  place  of  residence  in  their  later- 
years,  were  both  twice  married,  and  each 
in  turn  occupied  the  same  chair  in  Cam- 
bridge University. 

But  here  the  similarity  ceases.  Bry- 
ant, voiced  the  moods  ot  nature,  Long- 
fellow those  of  the  heart  and  home,  and 
Lowell  the  reason  and  the  mind.  The 
first  has  been  styled  the  Wordsworth  of 
his  country,  and  some  have  charged  him 
with  imitation  of,  when  bis  soul  was 
only  in  sympathy  with,  the  son!  of  the 
Lake  poet  His  style  was  thoughtful  and 
dignified,  and  possessed  a  simple 
grandeur  that  has  never  yet  been 
rivalled.  He  takes  us  from  ourselves  and 
our  narrow  ways  into  nature's  great  au- 
ditorium, he  bids  ns  listen  to  her  voices 
and  learn  from  her  the  hidden  secrets  of 
life.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  wild 
chaos  of  passion  and  regret  of  which 
Byron  wrote,  or  the  religions  meta 
physics  of  Shelley.  His  domestic  joys 
during  an  unbroken  married  lite  of  45 
years  were  un marred,  and  his  simple 
faith  in  the  Deity  during  his  84  years  of 
life  unquestioned.  Lowell  said  of  him : 
"And  shall  wo  praise?    God's  praise  was 

.rid  on  onr  futile  laurels  he  looks  down, 
Limselt  our  bravest  crown." 

As  he  and  nature  had  been  Inseparable 
.  life,  so  did  he  unite  himself  with  her 
i  dentil,  in  that  finest  of  his  poems, 
J'uanatopsis:" 

So  livo  that  when  the  summons  comes  to 

join 
Tlio  innumerable  caravan,  which  rnovos 
'Jo  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  th*>  silent  halls  of  death, 
'Hum  ^'i  licit,  like  the  qu.irry  slave  at  night, 
Scow  _'(■(•,  to  liis  dungeon,  but  sustained  and 

B'luihed 
By  au  unfaltering  trust,  approach  the  irrave 
Ijfce  <iuo  who  wraps   the  drapery  oi    his 

coooh    ,      4-S*s 
About  luai  anAihes- down   to  pleasant 

Lonlellow,  though  he  loves  nature  as 
a  poet  should,  only  thinks  of  her  as  the 
abode  ot  Hiawathas  and  Evangelines. 
His  province  is  the  heart  and  home,  his 
power  to  put  a  glory  about  the  s  ropiest 
act  oi  the  simplest  life;  as  he  humbly 
says : 

"That  is  best  which  l;eth  nearest. 
Shape  Iroiu  this  iby  work  oi  art," 

Bryant  could  see  a  poem  in  a  violet 
and  Longfellow  in  a  blacksmith.  Ha 
spoke  a  universal  language,  and  every 
o.ie  claimed  him  for  their  own.  from  the 
child  of  tender  age  to  the  white-haired 
patriarch.  He  neither  dazzles  the  intel- 
lect or  surprises  the  imagination  as  Low- 
ell does,  he  moves  on  with  a  stately 
grace  and  steadiness  of  purpose  to  the 
end.  He  neither  reaches  above  or  falls 
below  you.  He  is  occasionally  sad,  but 
not  melancholy. 

His  Evangeline  does  not  die  without 
seeing  Gabriel ;  it  is  not  an  entirely  pop- 
ular ending  to  the  weary  search.  He 
would  have  more  sweet  than  bitter  in 
lite;  he  would  not  so  muoh  study  her 
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problems  as  he  would  admire  her  ways.  I 
The  change  from  Longfellow  to  Lowell 
Is  like  passing  from  the  fair  and  sunny 
mes.do.vs  where  we  have  basked  in 
warmth  and  flowers,  to  the  high  cliffs 
beyond,  where  the  sunny  meadows  we 
have  left  become  but  a  speok  of  the  ka- 
leidescope  of  the  world.  II  you.  wish  to 
have  him  for  company  you  must  with 
him, 

" — Not  fear  to  follow  out  Che  trutn. 
Albeit  along  the  precipice's  edge." 

But  he  will  never  lead  you  over;  he 
will  carry  you  to  the  brink ;  he  may  show 
you  a  tender  flower  growing  in  its  dark 
chasms  and  reaching  for  the  light,  or  he 
may  help  you  to  measure  the  dark  abyss, 
but  you  never  fall  because  be  never  does. 

He  Is  bold  and  critical,  keen  and  un- 
swerving in  his  judgment,  he  sees  his 
own  faults  and  foibles,  with  their  possi- 
bilities, as  well  as  those  of  others.  In 
his  "Fable  for  Critiut"  he  says  of  him- 
self: 

"There  is  Lowell  who's  stilting  !»•"»— ■« 

With  »C  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together 
with  rhyme,  • 

He  munt  get  on  alone,  spit©  of  brambles 
and  boulders.  ««.«_'        t. 

But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his 
shoulders. 

That  p  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nign 
.reachitiE  .  ,      «, ._.    . 

TU1  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  sing- 
ing; and  preaching :  ... 

His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring 
pretty  well,    .  -  .  .     _  ... 

But  hod  rather  by  half  mafcea  drum  of  th3 
shelL" 

No  one  could  have  criticised  him  so 
keenly  and  kindly,  as  he  has  himself, 
out  he  does. not  tell  the  other  side,  that 
his  admirers  could.  His  pleasant  man- 
ner of  criticism  is  his  most  felicitous 
vein,  it  was  the  one  upon  which  his 
reputation  was  founded*  In  the  first  rise 
of  the  "Blglow  Papers." 

The  story  of  Sir  Launfal  In  which 
the  subject  of  the  Golden  Grail,  or  Last 
Cup  of  our  Saviour  is  worked  up  in  a 
mauner  to  carry  a  lesson  to  any  genera- 
tion, is  a  beautiful  religious  conception. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  Lowell  never  lost 
sight  of  the  nobility  of  simple  goodness. 
Tis  not  in  lofty  crusades,  but  in  eood 
deeds  at  his  own  door  that  man  is  to 
work  the  perfection  of  his  destiny. 

He  sees  all  about  him  "the  ounce  of 
gold  exchanged  for  the  ounce  of  dross," 
but  he,  with  the>prophetio  insight  of  the 
poet,  doubts  not 

"That  after  us  some  purer  schema 

■Will  be  shaped  out  by  « tser  men  than  we. 

Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth." 

He  has  carried  out  "the  noble  purpose 
of  his  life  to  noble  ends,"  and  as  we 
think  of  his  silent  voice  we  wonder  who 
will  take  up  the  unfinished  psan. 

MiBY  LVGEBSOXX. 


THE  FORSAKEN   FARMHOUSE. 


Aeainst  the  wooded  hills  It  stands. 

Ghost  of  a  dead  home,  scaring  through 
Its  broken  light  on  wasted  lands 

Where  old-time  harvests  grew. 

TJnplowed,  unsowed,  bv  scythe  unshorn, 
The  poor  forsaken  farm  fields  lie. 

Once  rich  and  rife  with  golden  corn 
And  pale  green  breadths  of  rye. 


Of  healthful  herb  and  flower  bereft, 
Thn  irarden  plot  no  housewife  keeps; 

Through  weeds  and  tangle  only  left 
The  snake,  its  tenant,  creeps. 

A  lilac  spray,  once  blossom-clad. 
Sways  hare  before  the  empty  rooms. 

Beside  the  rootless  porch  a  sad. 
Pathetic  red  rose  blooms. 

His  track  in  mould  and  dust  of  drouth. 
On  tioor  and  hearth  the  strairrel  leaves. 

And  in  the  tireless  chimney's  mouth 
Hi3  web  the  spider  weave  s. 

The  leaning  barn  about  to  fall 
Resounds  no  more  on  husking  eves; 

No  cattle  low  in  yard  or  stall. 
No  thresher  boats  his  sheaves. 

Bo  sad.  so  drear!    It  seems  almost 
'Some  haunting  pre. ence  makes  its  sign; 
That'down  yon  shadowy  lane  some  ghost 
Might  drive  his  spectral  kinnl 

John  G.  Whttttkb, 


Tli«  BluuUnni  et  WhltUert  Y?"*'  >„ 
(Philadelphia  Inquirer.-}  o^-'l  }l 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  Whittler' 
would  have  boan  hanged  to  a  lamp  post 
•with  pleasure,  and  in  all  the  other  pan.* 
he  was  to  some  extent  a  social  parian. 
The  m  mliness  of  fibre  inlicated  by  his 
anti-slavery  efforts  is  abundantly  mani- 
fested in  his  poetry,  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  superior  to  the  work  of  any  other 
Amor, can  po  >t.  and  on  this  account  it 
appeals  to  forceful  peopl  .?.  who  are  do- 
ing the  world's  work,  as  the;  smartness 
of  Emerson,  the  sentiment  of  Longfel- 
low, the  academic  verse  of  Lowell  and 
the  mere  word  monge-y  oi  other  writers 
cannot,  do  not  and  never  will  appeal. 

WHTTTIER'S'  BIKTHBAY. 

Many  Friend*   From  All   Sen    England 
JPeraonsUy  Greet    the  JV»c<- 

Newbtjetpobt,  Dec.  17.— The   c.aiet 
Quaker  house  of  Mr.  and  Mr.  .Jose' 
Cartland  on  High  street  was  the  sw 
of  unusual  activity  yesterday  on  the.., 
caslon    of   the   84th    birthday  oLyfheir 
friend  and  guest,  and  i>t  IfewirJr^la  nd'g 
beloved  poet.  John/Greenlea!  Whir'er. 
Visitors  were  present  from  ai   •  ar  -  of 
New  England,  and  gifts  were  sum  <  on 
all  ovi*r  the  world.    Mr.  \Yiiittier   was 
bright   and   vivacous   and    u.c.::       ■  i; 
de.lisihf  in  conversing  with  his  viaik-i's: 

The  Wbittier  Club  of  HaViTMIl 
brought  wit!i  them  a  bunch  oi'  >:  .  ;i-; 
tilul  Mermat  io3sa.  encircled  with  broad 
baud:,  oi.  pink  satin  ribbon,  upon  iue 
ends  of  which  were  stamped  sketches  of 
Mr.  Whittier's  birthplace  and  ths  old 
schoolhonso  where  he  attended  school. 
Mis.  .inino^  1'.  Xichols  o*t  ie  same  olty 
jbronglit  a  bunch  o-  .vi  pinks. 

The  youn.r  ladies  of  Lasell  seminary, 
Autiuuidaie,  contributed  some  octant 
tea  roses,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  j& 
riiilu»n<  of  .Newton  also  sent  roses.  A 
bouquet  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
1).  Urosvn  ot  Newbury rw.rt- attract  •■  I  at- 
tention on  account  ot  its  size  an  1  beauty. 

The  poet  bteadman  gave  an  artistio  oil 
painting  of  the  Hampton  meadows. 
:  With  the  Haverhill  party  came  three 
old  schoolmates,  frosty-headed  and  laden 
;with  years— Hon.  ,).  H.  Carie)ori  6t? 
Haverhill,  Mrs.  Warren  i-rdwayanci  'P. 
,B.  Garland  of  Dover.  _'>.  H, 

Mrs.  Alice  Free:  a:?  P/alnier,  presfdefct 
of  Wellesley  College,  and  ejf-'iorer^or 
end  Mrs.  Clarlin  called  later  in  the  dayi  i 

An  important  incident  was  the  visit  t>t 
Mrs-  isaitlett,  moth  -r  of  the  gallant  "\ 
W.  Bartleit.  of  wh'  m  Mi.  W'hititer^vroKi' 
in  verse.  Mrs.  Bartlett  is  a  boat  80  j ;-..•■  s 
old,  and  was  a  schoo'r^atu  of  the  p^ -t, 
havin.' attended  the  Baverhi!''  Aca-^ray 
,  with  him. 


i'ernaps  the  fctvidsntujst  pu'serj.' 
ceiveJ  was  a  mount!  of.  fruit  fi  itn  & 
Ions   frl  nd,   Charlo<  Coffin    of     J.y 
which  occupied,  the,  v,h<-.:n  c;'    a 
near  a  hay  window. 

Other  token*  FrotaOli 

Weode'l  tloluies,  lUsiiop  Brooks.  Pr  • 

lirabeth  Carw/a,    x 
F  ■-.   .  .in-.,-  -r        .\<.y    ■ 

3    Hu: 

Mrs     Jiil  i  •  d    Mo' 

,  .  feabody,  -  •  i    itinj  otVr.> 
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QUAKER    POET    HONORED. 

Whittier  Celebrates  His  Eighty- 
Fourth  Birthday  at  Newfcjjuryport. 

ReWelcomes  the  Haverhill  Whittier  Club  in 
Person— Three  Old  Schoolmates  Visit  Him 
—Gifts and  Congratulations  from  Interested 
Friends.    C^O    vQ 

America's  uncrowned  poet  laureate  Is  eighty- 
four  years  old  today,  and  Newburyport  is 
honored  as  it  has  not  been  for  a  lone  time.  For 
the  last  few  years  John.  G.  Whittier  has  not 
lived  at  Amesbury  all  the  time,  although  he 
still  maintains  that  as  his  legal  residence  and 
rotes  there ;  instead  be  spends  a  part  of  the  time 
in  the  place  which  has 'been  his  home  for  any- 
one years,  and  passes  the  remainder  with  those 
loving  relatives  and  friends  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  weloome  him  to  their  homes.  Last  year 
his  birthday  came  while  he  was  at  Oak  Knoll 
in  Danvera  This  year  it  is  celebrated  during 
his  stop  at  the  home  of  Harriet  Livermore.  the 
school  mistress  oi  "Snow  Bound,'"  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cartland,with 
whom  he  has  passed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
past  year  in  Newburyport  and  at  the  moun- 
tains, 

Mr.  Whittier  is  an  early  riser  and  this  morn- 
ing he  came  down  to  breakfast  at  the  usual 
time,  declaring  that  he  felt  better  than  nanal 
although  he  was  a  little  afraid  that  he  mlgh  % 
not  be  able  to  stand  the  fatigue  of  the  occasion. 
With  him  for  the  day  were  his  two  nieces  from 
Portland.  Maine,  Mrs.  Berry  and  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Pickard.  who  was  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, the  editor  of  the  Portland  Transcript,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  poet's  nephew,  Charles 
F.  Whittier.  who  is  also  connected  with  the 
Portland  Transcript,  would  arrive  before  night. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  several  carriages 
drove  np  to  the  substantial  colonial  mansion  of 
Mr.  Cartland  on  High  street,  and  a  party  of 
fifty-seven  persons  from  Haverhill  entered. 
These  were  the  members  of  the  Whittier  Club 
of  that  city,  who  came  to  extend  their  congrat- 
ulations to  the  poet  whose  works  they  took 
such  delight  in  studying.  Although  Mr.  Whit- 
tier has  not  for  some  time  been  able  to  stand 
large  birthday  receptions,  as  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  glad  to  meet  this  organ- 
ization, ooming,  as  it  did.  from  his  eld  borne, 
and  the  brief  reception  was  carried  through  as 
arranged  tor  several  days  ago.  When  the  party 
had  entered  and  wraps  were  removed.  George 
C.  How,  the  president  of  the  club,  stepped  for- 
ward and  In  a  few  well-chosen  words  extended 
the  greetings  of  the  club  to  the  poet  and  their 
congratulations  on  his  eighty-fourth  birthday. 
Mr.  Whittier  was  deeply  moved  by  the  pleasant 
words  thus  spoken,  and  he  responded  briefly, 
expressing  his  own  gratitude  at  their  presence 
and  his  joy  that  it  was  not  true  that  a  "prophet 
was  not  without  honor  save  in  his  owntsoun- 
*ry." 

There  was  one  unusually  interesting  feature 
in  the  morning's  reception  and  that  was  a  re- 
union of  old  school  mates.  With'  the  party, 
which  left  Haverhill  in  a  special  car  at  a  15 
A.  M,  came  three  gray-headed  persons  who  had 
been  to  school  with  Mr.  Whittier  in  the  pic- 
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tnresque  old  schoolhouse  at  East  Haverhill. 
These  were  Hon.  James  H.  Carleton  of  Haver- 
bill.  Mrs.  Warren  Ordway.  ne'e  Caroline  Foote 
of  Bradford,  and  Thomas  B.  Garland  of  Dover, 
K.  H.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  long  rememDered, 
the  reunion  of  these  'schoolmates  of  long 
ago  and  the  pleasure  which  they  experienced 
in  talking  over.  If  only  for  a  few  moments, 
their  experiences  of  past  years.  There  was  one 
thing  upon  which  the  three  agreed,  and  that 
was  tbat  Mr.  Whittier  appeared  In  unusually 
good  health  for  a  man  so  old  and  tbat  he 
seemed  considerably  stronger  physically  than 
at  the  last  reunion  which  they  held  at  Haverhill 
several  years  ago. 

An  extremely  pretty  floral  gift  was  that 
which  was  brought  by  the  clnb.  It  consisted  of 
eighty-four  superb  pink  roses,  one  for  each  year 
oi  the  poet's  life,  tied  with  abroad  pink  ribbon, 
uporj  each  end  of  which  was  a  beautiful  paint- 
ing in  water  colors,  done  by  a  member  of  the 
elub.  On  one  end  was  a  picture  of  the  old 
bonne  at  East  Haverhill,  the  birthplace  of  Mr, 
Whittier,  the  other  end  had  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  the  old  schoolhouse  which  once 
stood  near  by.  With  this  last  picture  were  the 
words  from  his  poem  "In  School  Days," 

"Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  b— —  i  mtiM./1 

Many  'or  Haverhill's  prominent  peor 
present  in  the  gathering  InMr.C&rtland  't 
In  addition  to  President  How  the  club'i 
were  represented  by  Secretary  Clarence 
principal  of  the  Haverhill  High  Scl 
was  accompanied  by  bis  wife.  Dudle 
Charles  Butters.  Thomas  Sanders,  Dr 
the  Board   of  Trade,   and   Rev.    St 
Duncan,  all   of  whom   were   memb* 
bor.rtl  of  directors.    Among  the  oth 
were   rt'in.   Thomas  E.   Bornh&m,  ? 

Haverhill,  Albert  L.  Bartlott.  superi. 
of  tho  Haverhill  echoola,Co!onel  Jones  Fra        U 
Edwin     Capen.    librarian,    and     wife,     ReW 
William      W.     Everts,     Jr.,     Rev-      Edward 
Holman,       Rev.       3,      C.      Snow      cud 
George     H     Reed    ou-i    wife  a, 
T.IusH-.  riot  A.  Nelson  of  the  Haverhill   High 
School,  1 're lessor  L  N.  Carleton,  who  is  princi- 
pal of  a  private  school  at  Bradford,  Miss   Annie 
F..  Johnson,  vrincipal    of  Bradford   Academy, 
and  Miss  ldfN  0.  Allen,  who  is   conr> 
the  ame institution.     Aftor   all  of   .he 
had  been  vi  esented    to    Mr.    Whittier   and  the 
poet  had  had  .-»   few   minutes    of  convor 
with  each,  they  took  tho.ir  departure 
ahout  Newburyport,  visitir.c  Ui- 
fiold  Cbnrch.  the  Marine  Maseura   sad  tl 
brsry  bo;'oni  takiua  tho  train  back  to  Haver  lull 
at,  11.  A,  M. 

"It  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  regular  procession 
of  messengers  coming  to  the  door  with  tokens 
from  thoughtful  friends  and  despatches  con- 
taining words  of  congratulation  from  those  at  a 
distance.  The  gifts  which  had  already  arrived 
were  arranged  upon  the  tables  in  the 
parlors.  Particularly  noticeable  was  the 
gift  of  E.  Clarence  Stedman,  the  poet, 
which  was  a  beautiful  painting  rep. 
resenting  "High  'fide  at  Hampton  Meadows," 
the  work  of  Carroll  B.  Brown.  In  another  room 
was  a  wicker  stand  heavily  laden  with  the 
choicest  fruit,  the  gift  of  Charles  F.  Coffin  of 
Lynn,  who  always  remembers  Mr.  Whittiet 
npon  his  birthdays  with  tokens  of  this  nature.  ;•. 
A  unique  souvenir  was  that  sent  by  the  teach ,j 
ers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  In  West 
Point,  Calaveras  County,  Cal.  It  consists  of  a 
ruler  made  np  of  twelve  different  kinds  of 
wood,  native  to  California,  arranged  together  in 
a  most  artistic  manner.  Accompanying  was  a" 
letter  from  the  teachers,  E.  M.  Price  and  Miss 
M.  Langdon,  assuring  Mr.  Whittier  of  their  in, 
terestin  him,  and  adding  tbat  the  pupils  were* 
to  celebrate  bis  birthday  by  holding  a  specicl 
meeting,  at  which  many  of  his  favor-j 
tte  poems  would  he  read  and  recited. 
Another  interesting  souvenir  coming  from  the 


Pacific  slope  was  sent  by  John  Murray  of  Nord-" 
hoff,  Ventura  County .  Cal.  It  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  olive  wood,  which  is  beginning  to  be- 
cultivated  in  Southern  California,  and  npon 
this  was  a  picture  of  the  old  Santa  Barbara1 
mission,  bnilt  in  1786.  From  the  ladies  of  t Win. 
Chester,  Virginia,  came  a  paper  cutter  made  <&■ 
wood  from  Fort  London,  which  was  built  in 
that  place  by  George  Washington  in  1765.' 
An  Independence  Hall  spoon  was  the, 
gift  of  William  H.  and  Susan  B.  Swasey.' 
A  pretty  footstool  was  the  gift  of  Elisabeth! 
Cavazza,  the  poetess  of  Portland.  Me.,  whilst] 
Austin  P.  Nichols  sent  a  beautiful  transparency^ 
representing  Whlttier's  birthplace  as  "snow- 
bound" after  the  storm  of  March  5, 1891.  Floral 
gifts  were  everywhere,  among  the  most  notice-' 
able  being  a  large  hunch  of  roses  sent  by.  the 
girls  of  Laeell  Seminary  at  An  burn  dale,  ana 
bona  nets  from  A.  D.  Browne,  a  neighbor  as 
Newburyport,  and  Mrs.  George  Battens  of 
Newton. 

Mr.  Whittier  found  npon  hie  table  today  a 
souvenir  containing  these  lines  which  were 
written  by  Henry  O'Meara: 

O  minstrel  of  New  England's  themes. 
Ttfhose  lyrics  stir  a  natal  lyre. 

While  legends  of  her  storied  streams 

Flow  on  ideal  in  thy  dreams- 
Live  to  interpret  and  inspire: 

Bard  in  our  freedom's  chants  made  dear. 
Whom  this  old  century  loves  so  long, 

Sing  for  the  new  tbat  listens  near— 

Thy  strain  responsive  in  her  ear— 
Thy  life-note  resonant  in  her  song! 
All  day  long  messages  of  congratulation  wer* 
being  received.    This  came  from  a  member   of 
the  famous  Hutchinson  famQy: 

"A  nation's  greetings  be  thins  today, 
A  nation's  blessings  attend  thy  way. 

Abbt  Hctchinsok  Pattox;*' 

A  little  Indian  girl  sent  tfiis  from  Brantfordi 
Ont. : 

"Yonryonng  Mohawk   friend  asks  "for  yofi 

Jxlay  t  be  Great  Spirit's  blessing.  g 

E.  PacwME  JoiiSbOJi.^J 


From  the  senior  literature  class  of  the.  Glouces- 
ter High  School  was  the  following  message:, 

•'Congratulations  to  our  loved   sitter,    the 
wood  thrush  of  Essex." 

Mr.  Whittier  bore  tbe  reception  of  the  mom- 
ing  particularly  well  and  after  a  short,Te=t  ho 
was  ready  to  preet  the  friends  who  ca'lart  later , 
to  congratulate  him  npon  his  anniveri^E-; ,  He 
seemed  unusually  active  foi  a  man  so  old  and 
all  the  friends  who  held  conversation  tfgirmed 
that  he  could  talk  with  greater  case  than  was 
expected.  Mr.  Whittier  is  holding  his  slrensth- 
In  a  remarkable  manner,  aun  he  takes  the  at- 
most  care  of  himself.  His  great  feat  is  of 
pneumonia  and  he  takes  great  pains  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  winter. 


Two  "poets  at  stt. 

.  jons  C  WKmrEB,  OK-HTS  80TH  BIRTHt>&TT^ 

Friend,  whom  thy  fourscore  winters  leave  more 
dear 
Than  when  life's  roseate  summer  *>n  thy 
cheek 
Burned  in  tbe  flush  of  manhood's  manliest 
year. 
Lonely,  how  lonely  1  is  the  snowy  peak 
Thy  feet  have  reached  ano  mine  have  climbed 

so  nsar! 
Close  on  tbr  footsteps  *mid  the  landscape  drear 
I  stretched  my  hand  thy  answering  grasp  to 

!-eek,  ...    - 

Warm  with  the  love  no  rippling  rhymes  can 
speak. 
Look  backward!   From  thy  lofty  heights  sur- 
vey 
Tby  years  of  toil,  of  peaceful  victories  won. 
Of  dreams  made  real  and  largest  hopes  out- 
run. 
Look  forward!   Brighter  than  earth's  morning 
ray 
Streams  the  pure  light  of  heaven's  unsetting 
sun. 
The  all-unclouded  dawn  of  life's  Immrrtal  day. 
—f  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 


Cortfrn'fctd'  oi/fttT, 


QLIVEH  WIRDEIX  H0LMB8,  ON  HIB  60TH  BIBYH- 
DAT. 

Climbing  the  path  that  leads  b»ok  nevermore. 

We  heard  behind  big  footstep*  and  his  cheer; 

Now,  face  to  face,  we.  greet  him,  standing 
here,  „  _ 

Upon  the  lonely  summit  of  Fourscore. 
Welcome  to  us.  o'er  whom  the  lengthened  day 

Is  closing,  and  the  shadows  deeper  grow. 

His  genial  presence,  like  an  afterglow 
Following  the  one  ju't  vani-hiag  away. 
Long  be  it  ere  the  table  shall  be  set 

For  the  last  breakfast  of  the  Autocrat. 

And    Love  repeat,  with    smiles  and   tears, 
thereat  ,       - 

His  own  sweet  songs,  that  time  shall  not  forget. 
Waiting  with  him  the  call  to  come  up  higher. 
Life  is  not  less,  the  heavens  are  only  nlgaer. 

8tn  mo,  26, 1889.  -[John  G.  Whittier. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

At  Four  8core  and  Four. 

,!o',.t  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  born  December 
37<h.  TS07.  and  therefore  Is  now  fourscore  and 
ton?  years  old.    Like  many  another  New  Eng- 
land  lad.  he  has,  from  the  humblest  walks  of 
life,  by  his  own  strength  and  will  and  purpose, 
risen  to  that  plane  where  he  can  stand  before 
kir.ja.    The  encjclc">:cdla  and  biographies  tell 
os  of  the  early  days.  <>f  the  home  in  Haverhill, 
of  the  humble  and  moderate  straggles  with  life 
aud  traffic,  of  the  country  boy  sending  hit  first 
room  to  the  paper  in  Newburyport.  and  of  the 
coming  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  the  coun- 
try bouse  to  seek  out  the  author,  of  the  mutual 
and  true  friendship  which  ever  after  existed 
between  these  men,  of  Mr.  Whittier's  literary 
and    editorial  writings.    All  through   his   life 
items    and   incidents  have  been    caught  up. 
so  that  the  lover  of  poetry  and  reform,  and  the 
youth  of  our  schools  are  as  one  In  gaining  in- 
spiration and  trust  and  courage  by  Jearaing  of 
one  who  has  grown  up  in  our  own  New  Ens- 
land,  whose  life   and  poetry  is  revered  and 
whom  all  the  world  delights  to  honor.    In  the 
presence  of  such  men'  as  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
nnd  Whittier  wo  stand  with  uncovered  heads. 
Lonsfellow   aDd  Li-well  have  passed  on.    Dr. 
Holmes  and    Mr.  Whittier    remain.    It  gives 
pleasure  to  the  licnrt»  of  the  admirers  of  the 
genius  and  ability  ot    the  genuine  American 
to  revere  and  recall  the  services  which  its  great 
men  and  women  have  rendered  the  world. 
This  pleasure  grows  upon    our  nation.    The 
pnhlic  schools  enter  into  the  celebration  of  the 
i  irllidays  of  these  noble  people  with  a  true  zeal. 
The  men  and  wornsn  who  have  passed  on  to  the 
immortal  home  are  borne  in  mind,   and  those 
yet  on  the  shores  of  time  are  not  neglected. 
These  men  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  respect 
in  which  they  were  and  are  held.    The  world  is 
quicker  to  respond  to  high  thinking  and  genius 
than  formerly.    The  world  of  science  and  me- 
chanics has  brought  untold  blessings  to  the 
student  and  poet.     The  genius    of  a    Shak- 
speare  would  not  have  been  relegated  to  a  later 
generation  to  be  appreciated  if  the  telegraph 
and  daily  paper  had  existed  in  his  day.    These 
CTeat  forces  publish  to  the  world  the  exalted 
sentiments   of  reform,  poetry,  statesmanship 
and  science,  and  those  whose  eye  and  ear  are  in 
attune  are  quick  to  respond.    The  rapid  living 
of  today  brings  people  of  similar   likes  and 
tastes  speedily  together.   The  world  of  today  is 
quicker,  readier  to  recognize  genius  and  true 
worth  than  in  earlier  times. 

I  shall  .always  regard  it  among  the  choice 
things  of  my  experience  that  tor  four  years 
I  lived  in  Amesbury  as  a  neighbor  of  Mr. 
Whittier,  and  that  our  meetings  at  the  post 
office,  on  the  street  or  im  the  house  have  in 
them  treasures  of  thought  and  inspiration 
which  will  last  with  life.  Oftentimes 
we  have  idols  which  w*  dare  not  take 
down  from  the  pedestal.  They  do  not  bear 
handling,    close    inspection.    There    are   au- 
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thors  whose  writings  are  noble,  but  whose  daily 
living  is  full  of  sadness  and  disappointment. 
We  know  of  them  by  their  prose  or  their  poetry, 
but  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  their  charac- 
ters and  walk  among  men  would  shatter 
our  idoL  But  not  so  with  Mr.  Whittier.  His 
living  will  bear  inspection.  There  are  no 
skeletons  in  his  closet.  We  do  not  have  to  halt 
and  stammer  when  we  speak  one  to  another  of 
his  dally  life.  He  loves  his  home  life.  He  de- 
lights in  his  close  friends.  He  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill. After  the  death  of  his  father,  the  family 
sold  the  farm  and  removed  to  Amesbury,  where 
they  attended  Meeting  on  the  First  Day.  The 
youth  of  Whittier  on  the  farm  it  oftentimes 
pictured  in  his  poems.  The  scenes  which  meet 
him  on  the  way  from  his  home  to  his  Meeting 
are  those  most  fully  and  graphically  dwelt  upon. 
Early  impressions  have  been  his  choice  inspira- 
tions. Mr.  Whittier  became  a  writer  and  editor, 
his  brother  early  left  the  old  farm,  a  sister  was 
the  village  schoolteacher,  and  another  sister 
cared  for  the  home  and  the  mother  advancing 
in  years.  Mr.  Whittier  is  the  only  one  remain- 
ing. His  legal  home  is  Amesbury,  and  he  is 
ever  there  on  election  day.  The  homestead  is 
cared  for  nowadays  by  Judge  Cate.  The  home 
being  broken,  Mr.  Whittier  goes  about  among 
his  several  stopping  places.  Now  he  is  at  Dan- 
vers,  now  Newburyport,  now  Portland,  now 
Helderness  among  the  White  Mountains.  But 
to  Amesbury  he  is  attached  with  deep 
love. '  Xi*  is  now  eighty  -  four  years 
eld.  The  other  day  I  was  talking  with 
Judge  Cate ;  he  said.  "Mr.  Whittier  is  not  a  sick 
man,  but  is  an  old  man."  It  is  n>t  strange, 
therefore,  that  reports  often  get  Into  the  papers 
concerning  his  ill-health.  Nature  must  with 
him  soon  give  way.  The  poor  body  may  be- 
come frail  and  fall,  but  lis  great  and  noble 
soul,  like  that  of  his  old  companion,  will  go 
"marching  on?"  He  has  given  much  to  the 
world.  And  the  world  is  not  slow  In  returning 
the  appreciation.  It  does  his  heart  good  to 
know  of  the  world-wide  rererence  in  which  ne 
is  held.  No  man  could  resist  the  sympathy 
which  rolls  in  upon  him;  ind  yet  be  sees  how 
small  his  work  has  been.  He  sees  wherein  he 
could  have  done  better.  Bis  heart  is  like  that 
of  us  all.  Experience  andage  have  brought  us 
lessons.  And  we  all  can  rtadlly  see  wherein  a 
better  and  a  nobler  llvlngand  influence  could 
have  been  wrought.    We  are  not  satisfied  with 

what  we  have  attained.  Ve  desire  to  perfeot 
that  which  we  have,  and  do  better  than  what 
we  have  accomplished,  in  his  age,  as  man 
count  age.  Mr.  Whittier  is  itill  young,  hopeful, 
cheerful.  He  has  ever  regarded  the  upper  and 
nobler  side  of  life,  aid  this  has  been 
for  the  keeping  of  hi?  heart  near  to 
the  source  of  those  pa?*tons  for  purity, 
trust,  confidence  and  trut  joy,  which  make 
youth  and  childhood  the  delight  of  all  the 
world. 

The  Quaker  meeting-horse,  where  Mr.  Whit- 
tier through  all  his  life  has  attended,  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  homestead  m  Ames- 
bury. Here  are  the  memories  of  the  friends 
with  whom  he  has  trod  the  quiet  aisles  of 
prayer.  -  But,  it  is  the  tradition  that  the  Spirit 
never  moved  him  to  speak  in  Meeting.  He  is 
gifted  as  a  writer,  the  finest  and  purest  of  liter- 
ature flows  from  his  pen ;  but  yet  he  cannot,  or 
at  least  has  not,  spoken  in  Meeting.  Convers- 
ing with  him  once  on  preaching  without  a 
manuscript,  Mr.  Whittier  ?asked,  "How  can 
thee  think  on  thy  feet?"  This  was  a  great 
mystery,  how  that  a>  person  could  stand  before 
an  audience  without  a  manuscript.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  do.  Many  attempt,  buc  few,  very  few, 
succeed.  Mr.  Whittier  is  a  lover  of  travels, 
diaries,  biographies,  and  he  follows  with  keen 
delight  our  explorations  in  new  and  unknown 
regions.  The  exploit*  ol  hi3  friend  Greely 
into  the  Arctic  circle  kept  his  mind  at  high 
tension,  and  when  the  word  passed  over 
the      world       that     Gree'.y       was      rescued 


—with  all  his  neighbors.  h*  rejoiced. 
And  wheu  Stanley  was  in  the  depths'  of  an 
African  continent,  he  said  that  be  would  rather 
•hake  hands  with  Stanley  than,  any  other,  man. 
Mr.  Whittier  deiights  In  the  common  life 'and 
in  the  daring  and  heroism  of  a  person  who  is 
striving  to  unfold  and  bring  to  light  new  and 
hidden  things-  The  explorations  going  on  in 
Palestine,  Ei>'pt,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  as  well  as 
anions  the  n-iued  cities  of  the  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian realm  engage  his  mind.  And  yet  with  all 
his  leva  of  travel,  of  journeys  in  foreign  lands, 
of  explorations  in  tropic  or  polar  parte— -with 
his  liki  og  for  these.  Mr.  Whittier  is  no  traveller, 
scarcely  having  been  out  of  New  England,  ex* 
cept  to  Philadelphia.  And  further,  he  is  a 
lo<-er  oi"  grand  views,  he  revels  in  looking  upon 
the  rolling  and  unceasing  ocean,  he  revels 
amidst  lha  landscapes  of  the  White  Mountains, 
yet  has  never  seen  Niagara  Falls— a  natural 
wondc-rof  all  tho  world,  within  five  hundred 
uiles  of  Ids  own  bonvj.  The  varied,  choice  and 
luxuriant  landscapes  of  his  own  Essex  County 
give  him  pleasure.  Here  are  rolling  lands, 
river,  mountain  view  and  ocean.  These  thrilled 
his  heart  and  have  moved  his  pen  to  give  word- 
pictures  of  nature  and  landscape  unsurpassed. 

Mr.  Whittier  is  a  rare  conversationalist.  A 
person  of  his  tastes  and  temperament,  however, 
has  moods  and  moments  when  to  converse 
would  be  almost  impossible.  At  such  times  Mr, 
Whittier  has  been  known  not  to  recognize  a 
neighbor.  His  mind  was  upon  other  things;  he 
was  engrossed,  so  that  the  matters  of  ordinary 
life  were  unnoticed.  This  is  not  a  strange  ex- 
perience. It  is  that  of  which  every  strong  and 
earnest  person  knows.  But  I  have  been  with 
Mr.  Whittier  when  at  his  best,  when  his  tongue 
would  be  loosened,  and  rich  and  quickened 
conversation  would  flow  from  his  lips.  He  was 
full  of  reminiscence.  His  choice  was  subjects  of 
exploration,  travel,  early  American  sociology, 
thi  reforms  of  the  day,  the  fresh  industries  of 
the  Church;  all  gave  him  wide  fields  for  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  Whittier  is  no  raeau  student  of  theology 
and  religious  efforts.  He  has  always  kept 
his  mind  fresh  and  vigorous  with  new  read* 
ing  and  study.  He  is  not  a  theologian,  hut 
loves  the  study  of  God;  and  this  study  is  the 
more  keen  and  lively  because  of  his  deep  love 
for  humanity,  made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  He 
is  a  student  of  the  better  side  of  human  na- 
ture. He  believes  in  the  nature  of  man.  He 
holds  the  idea  that  sin.  wrong,  injustice  are 
vulnerable.  That  the  nature  within  the  soul, 
it  it  but  assert  itself,  would  cast  out  sin  and 
trample  injustice  and  wrong  underneath  the 
feet  The  great  thought  of  Jesus  is  a  theme 
of  inspiration— that  good  is  able  to  overcome 
evU.  In  his  study  of  God  and  humanity,  be 
early  saw  their  kinship,  and  all  his  appeals  were 
from  this  point.  He  had  no  long  definitions  for 
God,  for  the  mission  of  Jesus,  the  nature  of  the 
human  heart,  the  mysteries  of  life  or  the  world 
into  which  we  shall  pass.  Few,  but  central, 
ideas  have  governed  him  all  through  life.  His 
religion  is  an  affair  to  live.  It  is  the  reception 
of  a  truer  and  nobler  character.  It  Is  a  senti- 
ment, a  faith,  a  confidence,  which  is  real  in 
the  common  ways  and  trials  of  today.  He 
reduces  whole  schemes  of  theology  to 
simple  statements,  and  these  he  does  not 
thrust      upon      others.  But      his      great 

statements  of  God.  duty,  the  masterful 
spirit  of  Jesus  and  humanity  set  forth 
in  perfect  gems  of  rhythm  and  rhyme.have  been 
given  with  such  sweet  reasonableness  as  have 
made  them  handmaids  in  helping  the  world 
into  a  clearer  and  more  delightful  vision  of  God 
and  immortality.  The  exquisite  liberality  and 
tone  of  his  poems  lead  and  hold  our  hearts.  His 
poems  are  forceful  because  they  tell  us  in  di- 
rect and  unhesitating  language  the  story  of  his 
faith  and  confidence.  It  takes  a  strong  person' 
to  master  and  lead.  Mr.  Whittier  is  strong;' 
and  men  and  women  of  all  lands  and  of  all 


phases  of  religious  belief  have  been  by  him  as- 
listed  sod  upbuilt  In  spirit  and  in  truth. 

"O  Lord  sad  Master  of  ns  all  I 

,Wh»»'er  our  names  or  sign. 
We  own  thy  sway,  we  hear  thy  call, 

We  test  oar  lives  hv  thine. 

OLovet   0  Lite  I    Our  faith  and  sight 

Thy  presence  maketh  one ; 
As  through  transfigured  clouds  of  white 

We  trace  the  noonday  son. 

So,  to  our  mortal  eyes  subdued. 

Flesh-veiled  but  not  concealed, 
We  know  in  thee  the  Fatherhood 

And  heart  of  God  revealed. 

We  faintly  hear,  we  dimly  see. 

In  differing  phrase  we  pray; 
But,  dim  or  clear,  we  own  in  thee 

The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Way. 

Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord. 

What  may  thy  service  be?— 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word, 

But  simply  following  Thee." 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Whittier.  whether  of  the 
reforms  of  his  early  manhood,  or  relating  to  the 
society  of  early  Quaker  and  Puritan  days,  or  in 
reminiscence  of  some  heroic  and  patriotic]  In- 
cident,, were  each  composed  from  the 
high  plane  of  the  spiritual.  The  summit  of 
life  is  his  standpoint.  From  this  he  views  life 
and  all  experience.  They  who  are  on  the 
mountain  gain  the  better  and  clearer  view. 
Looking  at  life  as  it  is,  from  the  spiritual  out- 
look, a  new  animation  and  courage  Is  gained. 
Mr.  Whittier  came  to  the  defence  of  the  weak, 
the  oppressed  and  the  wronged,  and  because  of 
the  high  point  of  judgment  in  the  time  of  crisis, 
he  has  been  able  to  be  a  powerful,  prince 
among  the  Lord's  host  on  the  earth,  in  making 
the  weak  stronger,  the  oppressed  to  be  made 
free  and  the  wronged  to-be  so  presented  that 
the  world  has  hastened  to  undo  the  injustice. 
The  poetry  of  Whittier  has  been  helpful,  hope- 
ful and  brave.  The  word  of  courage  and  of 
help  is  the  word  humanity  needs.  There  is 
love,  true  love,  beneath  it  all.  The  lives  of 
many  have  been  distorted,  ill-grown  and  un- 
folded, because  of  the  older  teachings  of  man's 
nature,  of  the  far-away  character  of  the  minis- 
tries of  Jesus  and  the  placing  ef  God  on  a  throne 
far  away  and  only  judging  and  frowning;  hut  in 
the  newer  Protestantism  where  love  and  grace 
and  brotherhood  are  emphasized  and  enforced, 
the  better  side  of  humanity  will  be  brought  out 
and  ennobled  The  story  of  the  Eternal  Good- 
ness is  true  of  all  hearts.  The  earnest  thought 
finds  ready  response.  Humanity  has  been 
voiced  by  those  enrapturing  lines— 

!    "Who  fathoms  the  eternal  thought? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 
The  Lord  is  God !    He  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man. 
I  walk  with  bare  bushed  feet  the  ground 

Ye  tread  with  boldness  shod ; 
I  dare  not  fix  with  mete  and  bound 

The  love  and  power  of  God." 

'  Mr.  Whittier  recognizes  the  justice  of  God.  he 
(mows  of  divine  royalty,  he  sees  a  world  of  pain, 
within  himself  no  merit,  but  yet  in  all 
the  maddening  maze  of  things  he  knows 
that  God  is  good.  No  man  Is  more  willing  to 
take  the  world  as  it  is. 

"The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 
I  darenot  throne  above:       \ 

1  know  not  of  his  hate.— I  know 
His  goodness  and  his  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 

Of  greater  out  of  sight. 
And  with  the  chastened  Psalmist  own 

Hisjudgments  too  are  right. 

(m  m  r*"  *"' 

I  know  not  -what  the  future  bath     " 
Of  marvel  or  surprise.  ■»  ■• 

Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

■•  •  •      _.    •  • 

And  so  beside  the  silent  sen 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar. 
NcTharm  from  him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shorec 
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I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift. 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  his  love  and  care." 

Such  words  and  sentiments  have  been  for  the 
ushering  In  of  a  new  dispensation.  They  help 
us  to  read  all  life  and  trial  in  the  light  of  an 
unceasing  affection.  Truly,  the  world  owes 
and  is  ready  to  bestow  gratitude  upon  Mr.  Whit- 
tier, and  prays  that  his  remaining  days  may  be 
free  from  pain  and  full  of  love  and  peace. 

Asboh  Trrus. 

A  Visit  to  the  Poet  Whittier  at  Oak  Knoll. 
The  picture  of  this  favorite  New  England 
poet  in  the  December  Arena,  and  the  Interest- 
ing sketch  in  the  same  number  by  George  Stew- 
art, LL.D-,  has  brought  back  to  my  mind  a 
visit  made  to  this  friendly  and  philanthropic 
author  at  Oak  Knoll,  several  years  ago.  I 
started  from  Groveland,  Mass.,  with  a  friend 
and  reached  his  winter  home  on  a  forenoon  of 
March.  As  we  stood  at  bis  doer  a  light  snow 
began  to  fall,  and  the  sweet,  humid  atmosphere 
and  picturesque  color  of  those  surroundings  are 
vividly  brought  back  in  vision. 

We  had  been  told  that  he  could  not  see  stran- 
gersr  and  were  pleasantly  surprised  when  he 
came  to  the  door  himself  to  welcome  us.  He 
led  us  into  his  study,  and  the  comfort  and  re- 
finement of  this  sweet,  homelike  room  were 
made  apparent  to 'our  souls  before  the  surround- 
ings and  pictorial  effects  were  apparent  to  our 
sight. 

When  we  were  comfortably  seated,  he  left 
the  room,  and  soon  returned  with  his  arms 
full  of  shingles  which  had  been  dropped  from 
a  roof  lately  repaired.  These  light  frag, 
ments  which  burn  so  freely  had  been  brought 
to  replenish  the  fire  on  the  hearth  which  was 
to  welcome  us,  and  the  gentle  service  of  his 
bringing  the  fuel  in  himself  reminds  me  still  of 
the  spirit  of  "Snow  Bound,"  that  much-loved 
description  of  New  England  farm  life  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

What  a  sweet  season  we  spent  on  that  gray 
March  any  with  the  dear  old  poet  would  be  as 
hard  to  describema  to  picture 

-The  ion!  of  the  rose!" 
The  Influence  was  as  calnf,  sweet  and  gentle 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  psalm,  which  brings 
the  sight  of  gTeen  pastures  and  gently  gilding 
waters  which  restore  the  soul 
'We  had  not  expected  to  pass  an  hour  there, 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  trains,  bat  were 
courteously  constrained  to  stay  to  dinner.     We 
sat  down  soon  to  the  table  of  his  hospitable 
cousins,   -whose     home'    Is     open     to    the 
post   at   Oak  Knoll  in  Danvers,  Mass.       If 
I     could     tarn  to    an    old     letter    which 
I  wrote  after  this  visit,  I  could  tell  you  much 
'  of  the  conversation  that  day  In  the  poet's  home, 
which  made  us  free  as  among  friends.    He  even 
said  that  it  rested  and  pleased  him  to  see  us 
there.    He  soon  alluded  to  his  life  in  Haverhill, 
as  our  Groveland  home  is  only  across  the 
Merrimack  river  from  that  now  busy  city.    He 
spoke  of  the  old  brick  academy  where  he  went 
to  school  in  1827.   That  building  is  now  in  fine 
repair,  and   stands  on  a  commanding  place  in 
Winter    street.    The  pupils  who  tread  those 
shaded  walks  of  the    now  called  "Whittier 
School"  are  younger  than  he  was  when  he 
studied  so  zealously  for  half  a  year  there  to' 
prepare  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  dis- 
trict     school        of      the        region        now 
called       West      Amesbury.         He        spoke 
of    that      part      of     his     editorial     career 
when  he  was-  connected  with  the  Haverhill 
Gazette,  and  we  remembered  together  some  of 
the  persons  of  his  acquaintance  who  still  dwelt 
in  the  Merrimack  Valley. 

After  dinner,  when  the  fire  was  renewed,  the 
conversation  drifted  gently  to  books  and  poe- 
try. It  did  not  seem  to  weary  him  when  I 
spoke  of  some  of  his  own  works,  and  especially 


of  one  called  "Memories,"  a  charming  lyric  of 
tender  pictures  of  a  youthful  friend— 

"A  beautiful  and  happy  girl. 
With  step  as  soft  as  summer  air." 

His  kind  eyes  brightened  when  I  declared 
that  I  loved  that  best  of  all,  and  that  I  bad 
learned  it  from  "Russell's  Reader"  when  f  was 
a  young  girl  at  Bradford  Academy.  He  said,  "I 
love  it,  too ;  but  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  pub- 
lish it.  it  was  so  personal  aud  near  to  my 
heart"  .; 

While  I  sat  thus,  listening  to  his  gentle  voice, 
the  words  6f  the  sweet  poem  came  back,  and 
the  vision  that  he  loves  so  well  of  the  pathwrf* 
around  the  Merrimack,  and  the  forest-shaded 
brooks  and  mossy  hill.  Then  the  harmony  of 
the  scene  was  blended  with  the  spirit  of  his 
sylvan  songs,  till  the  last  verse  of  that  poem 
called  "Memories"  came  back  to  me  thus,  en. 
tire— 

"Thus  while  at  times  before  our  eye 
The  clouds  around  the  present  part. 
And  smiling  through  them  round  us  lie 
Soft  bues  of  memory's  morning  sky.    . 
The  Indian  Summer  of  the  heart- 
In  secret  sympathies  of  mind. 
In  founts  of  feeling,  which  retain 
Their  pure,  fresh  glow,  we  yet  may  find 
Our  early  dreams  not  wholly  vain." 

Before  the  afternoon  waned  we  asked  tl 
privilege  to  go  out  to  the  grounds  of  this  fit 
mansion,  although  the  gentle  snow  was  sti 
falling,  flake  by  flake.  In  soft  crystals. 

The  atmosphere  which  was  the  precursor  o 
coming  spring.  Was  as  serene  as  the  poet's  lift 
which  we  had  seen  through  his  pure  personall 
ty  here  in  these  sequestered  shades.  The 
silver  sky  and  the  misty  air  blended  in  tone 
with  the  leaves  of  the  larch- trees;  which  still 
remained  on  the  trees  to  tell  of  the  summer 
which  was  passed.  As  we  gathered  some  of 
these  types  of  nature  to  send  to  other  shores, 
the  whole  picture  of  the  home  at  Oak  Knoll 
was  stamped  upon  our  souls,  with  the  serene 
poet  as  the  living  spirit,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  entered  the  boose  again  and  the  fire  once 
more  sent  up  its  "ruddy  glow."  as  when  in  that 
old  farmhouse,  the  birthplace  of  this  lov«d 
one— 

"3hut  in  from  all  the  world  wfthovi 

[They]  sat  the  olean-winged  hearth  about." 

We  bent  over  the  bright  flames  together 
again  and  talked  of  somo  of  the  mysteries  of 
life,  and  its  many  changes  av.d  rrnn;»?n'<!vtIoD8. 
Ho  was  Just  ready  to  give  some  thought  cm  the 
central  truth  of  spiritualism,  when  our  cu'iinge 
came  to  take  us  away  from  Oak  Knoll  After 
kindest  farewells,  we  did  not  need  to  iook 
back  to  the  mansion  and  the  tre-v  fbi  we  car 
ried  In  memory  the  sweet  scenes  an  <>  U>e  sereno 
thoughts  of  beauty  and  truth  personified  there. 
Julia  Kovks  Siickxk*.     , 

8  Pembroke  Street.  I 


fioiW  » awhile*-,  3>ec  l"7»  18«H 

JOR\-  GttEBS  Lftlf  WHlVliaK. 

The  hearts  of  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  will  turn  to- 
day, with  love  and  grateful  remem- 
brance, to  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
New  England's  best-loved  poet,  as 
he  passes  another  milestone  in  his 
long  life-journey,  and  enters  on  his 
eighty-fifth  year.  There  may  have 
been  greater  poeljp  than  he;  very 
likely  he  will  never  have  in  the 
world's  judgment,  a  place  among  the 
few  great  immortals,  but  the  world 
will  not  forget  that  for  half  a  cen- 
tury his  songs    have  been  for  the 


hope  aod  the  help  of  his  fellowmen. 
His  verse  abound*  with  the  great  im- 
mortal troths  whica  stimulate  faith, 
hope  and  courage;  he  has  been  the 
poet  of  peace,  of  religion;  bs  has 
awakened  the  deepest,  tenderest, 
holiest  emotions.  He  has  made  men 
love  him.  "Sn  aw  Bound,"  is  irorfhy 
a  place  beside  the  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  ajid  ''Between  the  Gate*." 
"Among  the  Hills,"  the  "Centennial 
Ode,"  "Maud  Muller,"  and  thos. 
matchless  lyrics,  in  "Voices  of  Free  - 
dom,"  and  "la  War  Time,"  Tiil  toi 
be  forgotten  by  humanity.  In  the 
late  hour  of  his  afternoon  of  life,  a -. 
the  shadows  fall,  he  is  naturally 
lonely.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  writing  to 
him  pays  him  this  tribute,  thou-' 
th.-re  is  a  pathos  in  his  -"-ord»  "J 
congratulate  yon  on  hating  die 
another  glacier  and  crossed  another 
crevasse  in  your  ascent  of  the  white 
summit  which  already  begins  to  see 
the  morning  twilight  of  the  romirj- 
century.  A  life  so  well  filled  &s  yeurs 
has  been  cannot  be  too  long  for  yxur 
fellow  men  and  women.  In  their 
affections  yon  are  secure,  whether 
you  sre  with  them  here  or  near  them 
in  some  higher  life  than  thfirs.  I 
hope  your  years  hare  not  become  a 
burd3n,  to  that  you  are  tirett  of  liv- 
ing. At  our  age  wt>  must  live  chiefly 
in  the  past.  Happy  is  he  who  has  a 
past  like  yours  to  look  beck  rrron.  It 
is  one  of  the  felicitous  incidents— I 
will  not  say  accidents— of  my  life 
that  the  lapse  of  time  ha*  br&mKt 
us  very  nerr  together,  so  that"  ^Tto- 
qnsntly  And  myself  honored  by  *e«- 
iag  m«  L?.mc  mentioned  in  near  con- 
nection with  you  now.  TTe  *r« 
loneJy,  very  lonely,  ia  these  last 
years."  John  G.  Whittier  ia  seeme 
in  the  affpclion  and  respect,  if-  feSf 
countrymen.  He  nae  never  failed  in 
his  duty. 


WHiTTizn'*  .vrTTBrKirorr  irn- 


ITow  and  then  the  item  reapneara  in  the  pi- 
pers that  the  poet  Whittier  is  staying;  this  win- 
ter at  Cartload's  Oanien,  ICewbnryport  Tl . 
most  amoM  the  N«wburyport  people,  sine 
there  k  no  place  of  that  name  except  the  rra  r- 
denattached  to  Mr.  Cartland's  berate.  a::>~-  :>  i« 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  poet  spends  nuvh 
time  there  at  this  season. 

Mr.  Whittier  is  with  his  friends,  Jrsrph 
Gertrude   Whittier  Cartlend,    the    latter    a 
cousin.    The  house  is  one  of  tho  large  sqtiata 
house*  so  common  in   Salem,    Newburv 
and  Portsmouth,    very  attractive  from  Iheir 
ample  room,  simplicity,  and  fcospit.i.!' 
stroetion.     It    frenrs   the   south— c    very    de- 
sirable  thing   wherever,  as   in   our    climate, 
the  wants   of   the   winter   linger   long-;:    -  r 
are  more   impersrirs  than  those  of  sunns -■; ; 
and  en  easj'  waia  ccn  be  takoi:   on  a  dr    . 
meat,  vtu  the  view  is  of  open  slopes   t  ■-• 
ful  trees,   and  pleasant  homes.  an'.l   the 
scar*"  is  broad  and  unobscured.  and  the  sunsets 
in  ail   their  glory.    The  family  is  verv    on- 
<Ter.iai  in  twsW  in  character,  and  religio;     i  - 
in  a  double  sen«e  ha  fs  staying  among   Ir>e    ' 
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Mr.  Cardandis  brother  of  the  friend.  "M    A. 
•  to  whom  the  touching  memorial    poem 
was  addressed  by  Mr  Whittirr: 

on  ti ear  Otth.  and  one  in  our  loorlng 
To  tnnln  :ne  world  wlcbta  onr  rea.h 

Somewhat  the  better  for  our  IItIor. 
And  (rl*dd?rfor  our  bumin  ipeecb. 

The  las*  -^a*  tblne  to  mould  ind  ?3«blOB 

Utr-'i  i  Iw.Ue  newness  into  trrace, 
loiii'J'  t-.e  boyUu  hea  t  Carole. 

And  turn*  with  laou^-nt  t-r  maldnns  * 

3Ir.  an. i  ?^rs.  Joseph   Cartiar  1   were 
for  many  years  as  admirable  teachers 
Cartlana  has  a  serer.c  and  charming 
rich  brown    eyes,  a  gentle  voice,  and  Her  words 

'•    '_.-  and  aptly  chosen.    She  often  leads 

^c^iof  the  Friends,  and  ahvays  rritli 
"-eptance.     She  has  compiled  "a  bonk 
couraiuuic  '  ,  issage  of  Scriptrm  onJ  a  qu   i  . - 
tion  from  "Whittier  for  every  day  in  the  year; 
and  hn^   rritten  several  vain"1  ~!~  artjc!-    i      u 
•  .'      of  education  and  ?p;      nal  pr  , 
Mr.   Whittier  is  within  a  fe 
Amesbury  any  hour  in  the  d»y   i        lecti 
gteaix  •  isgreatlr  beloved  in  ,:.;>t  town 

- •'•"•  .-^aTi-     5ars  bishonv»,And  tl  - 

r.^ht  to  give  his  nar ■<•■  ^timtmoT' 
9ns,  and  to  ev»ry  other  enterprise?  tfb»  fa  ►>», 
in  ten   bns  deeply  at  heart  raeir  bffr  ufalfcjf&i 
Thus  his  years  piss  on.  mil  uf  orrnrattw  Wii  h 
man  and  re^criit  love  toO>d,  hts  Iff*  1*»  Hi*. 

?onius,   a  benediction  to    humanity —Jfostur* 
VanscriW, 


v    To  Mar*  TWiWe* 

!>»■**<  r-'ih  ilrihdau,  wMchoccur»M*k  %'A 

tm»er  Wendoll  lloltnes,  la'.  howrWfc  . 
Ah  ClO'.iifiiV  «lieii  1  »rtw  iur«4  iast— 
'.,  Wr  li'iiii  nl  )m  wer«  yimnsot— 
Hfiv  r0i  i  y  imimmtiiu  oVr  th«  past 
Is  Menu  ■y'n  touililcss  uungi'i  I 

»<>  rtrty  rears  hnvt*  fled,  they  say, 

(f    ice  fl    \  y  ■"  t.mk  io  tlrlnkltiK— 
ti»n->,i   ;   Naitiiu'H  mllsy  w»y— 
(U  cuurns  do  i.l  I'm  ililaMuig. 

"itut  White  on  HfrN  nnevee  ruad 

Ynur  irartk  yoo'ri-  been'iffirnnltic, 
tViint  rdKiiiiiUisfnim  y«ur  wit  hav»  flewea«r 
j  .What  tirinkH  you  Have  been  brewing  I 

1  know  wlifnr-  nil  tour  maylc  mm\9— 

Yi.ur  Sf-crrt  I've  (llxcovr -o— 
Tlirt  »<iurc  tlml  Iml  ynur  Inward  flame— 

•  Tlic  drmim*  that  ro'iml  you  hnvered | 

Bsn*>ri  yon  framed  to  bite  or  munch 

•  Nt'l  '«"lelcliiif  In  vmir  cr:idln, 
T!i-  Muses  inl-^.l  a  howl  nf  imccU 

And  I '    ho  iieiZfd  the  l.idlo. 

TVnr  brih»,  whn«e  fiftieth  year  to>dtf 

V  or  "'!>"  hidf  century  nni'idi'd,  . 
Voitr  ixmits  the  orenitias  drausht  betray 
.  Vho  laiiKhllif  Nine.  ooniiMiuoiied. 

fin  m!T»il  i  lie  «w»rt,  the  sham,  tbeStn»i, 

-  Eiirh  rpitls  It-t  faultt  HinonrtWd, 
Tun  vlriiu'S  (hat  tneach  Iratoog 

In  li;i|'!!iT  onion  blended. 

a ."«  ivi,.:t  fh<»  fl.iynre.iR  snrsaas 

Or  su-.'rtr,  Hplrll.  leinnniif 
Uf  while  one  health  rllh  ryery  flsss 

Hark  Twain  for  BaUyi/'lemensI 
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Meii  of  Note. at  the  Funeral  of  the 
»>c<iBari  .  aJ>\ 

ROBERT  L  HGERSOLL'S  TRIBUTE 

Bttmie    Core.Tr»on!ea   «c   thf»'Te»nb  In. 
Hn-ir-Hrh—Tonchlnfr    Scenes  at 
^,    tho  X,tttlo  CAtnden  Cc  ufhie©.  ""V , 
Many  Floral  fribuf**. 


""  (ies  in  his  tomh,  at   last, 

BtUarleigh  ■.' 7-nctery,  Omdcn.  Rngced 
yet  ptcture«o;iu  the  Etru;joan-like  vanlt 
nestles  within  the  eastern  hillside,  a  spot 
of  urjd^U'rticd  natural  besuty  which  an-, 
pfftled  to  hfj  own  heart,  and  there  In  one. 
of  its  silent  crypts,  under  the  bright  sun- 
shine y  ,i;  rday  r.fternoon,  tho  child-like 
worshiper  o^-miuroand  immortality  in 
nature  was  laid,  avay  ii  iii.i  drcr>mle?s 
sit ...  . 

■    YWarday    morning   the  homble   little 

cottuge  on  Mickle  street,  Tvberein  so  many 

years  of  patient  suffering  were  paswd,  be- 

csine  a    shrine.    From  the    moment  the 

door  tvns  <!;■>  jied  to  the  throng  at  10  o'clock 

in  the  morning  uniii  after  1  in  the  after- 

?  utrf  nm  of  the  dead  -'.net's 

men  and  w«>m»-n   made  their  last 

pilgrimage  te   fruzc  in  ?ad  farawell  npon 

the  placid  inco  of  the  mate  singer,  almost 

»„...,,.„    j,,    jts  TOrcen?e    from  long  pain. 

the  ihe  thnple  townsfolk, 

'evs  vei  in   his  vigorous  but  s'range 

r.    familinr  -with  hi;'  swst  face 

.-•■       »Ilj  with  locks  of  gray 

and  hissirn;  fe,  Wrongly  sympathetic  ways; 

I     ly  3000  people  ^rowf^rl  "the  little  cot- 

Ul       p  paj    oe  (■nal  homage. 


MKN  OK  WOTR  IW  TOE  THEOITO.  I    . 

Among  the  mnltitnde  was  jostled 
rrveral  iiwn  of  illastriausnote,  so  plainly 
minnercd  themselves  aa  to-he  to  perfect 
accord  with  the  atmosphere  of  common 
fellrnvnhip  which  pervaded  that  sanctuary 
of  the  dend,  Tlicro  was  unpretentious 
John  niirroushs,  the  great  lover  -of  the 
bird.:,  Whitman's  old  comrade,  and  at  his 
elbow  •-ompanionable  Moncnre  D.  Con- 
way,  rlccp  thinker,  wbese  honor  it  was  to 
he  Urn  first  anthor  to  greet  Whitman, 
having  palut4>d  him  as  Emerson's  ambassa- 
dor jmn  nft«r  the  publication  of  "Leaves  of 
Grn<s."  Conway  it  was,  too,  who  wrote 
In  the  Fortnightly  the  first  article  npon 
Whitman  to  appear  abroad.  Also  were 
present  Dr.  Horace  Furness,  Arthur  8tead- 
mnn.  in  lieu  of  his  father,  Edmund  Clar- 
ertce  Stcadman;  W.  81oan  Kennedy  and 
Hnr.din  Garland,  of  Boston;  H.  H.  Gil- 
ciirl'st,  the  artist  who  painted  Whitman's 
portrait  five  years  ago;  Dr.  R.  W.  Baste. 
of  London,  whitman's  biographer,  and 
many  other  locally  well-known  represent- 
et!v<»K  of  pcienee  and  letters. 

r,,lonel  George  W.  Whitman,  a 
brother,  hsd  como  on  with  his  wife  from 
Burlington,  and  Whitman's  friends. 
Thomas  1).  Ilarned,  William  Ingram  and 
Horace  Traubel,  were  there.  Thepall- 
bearers  wora:  John  Barronght,  B;  H. 
Gilchrist,  Arthnr  Stedman,  W.  Slower 
Kennedy,  it/tntlln  Oa-land,  Senator  A.  <h 
Catiell,  Judge  C.  G.  Crarrlson,  William 
Ingram  Talcott  Williams.  J.  H.  Johnston, 
of  Sew  Vork;  J.  H.  Clifford,  H.  S.  Morris., 
II.  L.  Bonsall,  Thomas  Donaldson  and 
Th  •'  .  '/.kins,  the  artist.  Colonel  Sobers' 
G.  Jnge;  soil  and  his  wife  arrived  shortly 
af'.er  noon  '     ■'      .  „     '.'  ! 

A  BK'<  KS  «TJCPATJtT. 

"What  a  wonderful  xympathy* Whitman 

awakened,"  Moncpre  Conway   remarked. 

^lle  hati  attracted  to  himself  men   of  the' 

m<       (jHJOsite  view*.      His    tolerance  vUj 

■  tough  "^  a!h"  i.     .    ,  '•     '  «g| 

he  wo  the    parlor  hung  th*V 

portreitd  of  Whianan's  father  and  mother i 

;><>r!rai;  tit   IStias  Hicks,  Which  hfli*j 

leni-ly.     From  the  mantel^ 

;<hotogranu    of  Walt    Whitman^, 

taxed  dove      .-tnefically  upon  hisf! 

.•:•:'  co   '•■'   coffin      As  .he,l 

1  v-  with  fid  "'"';'  'Pal  i.i  *,'»:dea,clad'" 


familiar  garb  of  gray,  with  <vi<ie 

or>n.ii  and  cuff*  ^d  re-- 

nnarka'bly  Ut"e-!;  laece  veil  in 
thf  calm  of  de 

IE   0F  TIP1    »»."IlAt  TRIBUTES. 

At  the  h«ad  ■  c-isket  sJop,-!  t;n  ivy 

■•  of  beautiful  Eaffcr' 
tfil  ■■  he  of   Professor   Geoffrey 
fen,     Edmund 
■   :';-.an  hm!  »ent  ft  large  wreath  of' 
with   u  touching    poem   to    breath? 
0  It'/'      1'oet    Thomss1 

ibered  the  dead  barcpj 
Rdllor  Rii 
Uder    (  mi    w  G  . -jo 

■   with   sp1<  -Aim.' 

other  ll>r  •  d'Hi 

'  •  -  ■      i<y    I 

teva? 
Of  tfruncinJBBJfcA&> 

>  nr"jr»ft<<Tirs«irrTFs. 

Ud'    of     lhf>     coffin      w.v> 
out    from 
..;l>f   forcyer,  Colon  .Vhit- 

...    b    down    ami    sobbinglv    lean- 
three  reverent  ki$*cs  upon 
bove  the  silent  lips.     With  teare 
in  his  eyes  Walt   Whitman's    oid    friend, 
John  Burroughs,  bent  forward  and  pr 
them  a!-.-  a  fore-Well  kiss. 

Over  tin  .Ijsty  pike  and  the  winding, 
brown  path*  of  the  cemetery,  twenty 
hacks  followed  the  bcante  to  the  rugirecl 
hillside  vault.  Ten  carloads  of  people  had 
preceded  it  '  here,  and  many  had  journeyed 
Three  thousand  spectators  *aw 
the  poet  (  .toiiibed. 

by  thp  tomb  a  lar^'o  tent  had  been 
i,  t.lerits  •u'hito  roof  the  last 
rite-.  .,  headdresses  being  Inter- 

spersed, with  spiritual  lessons  irom  Con- 
fucius, Buddha,  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the 
Koran.  Plato,  /saiah  and  Jesus.  The  cere- 
mony was  xo'emnlv  inaugurated  by 
Francis  .Howard  Williams,  who  read 
Whitmai  '->  .-ii.:>Iima  "xicath  Carol,"  with 
its  nnrier-rhythm'of  ber.my  and  hopo. 

CODSBEtOK  HARKBd's  TISTIJiTONT. 

Lawyet  Thomas  B.  Hamed  bore  simple 
tesun.ooy  .  >  Whitman's  seventeen  years 
sojourn  in  Camden,  Ilia  gentleness,  charirv, 
wi:ior.i  a-^d  -implicltv.  "He  care<: 
the  companionship  of  the  common  peo- 
ple," ho  said,  "Every  moment'  of  his  lif« 
tallied  wish  the  teachings  of  his  books. 
It  is  because  of  his  personal  request  to  me, 
that  1  speak  to-day  to  return  hits  thanks 
to  the  people,  especially  of  Camdca,  for 
their  many  acts  of  kindness,  while  he  has 
been  one  of  its  humble  citizens.  Don't 
forget,  be  enld,  to  say.  Thanks,  thanks, 
thanks." 

Pr.  Bucke,  remarfcablyuHke  hla  dead 
friend  in  appearance,  spoke  feelingly  of 
the  great  spirit  he  had  come  to  recognize 
in  Whitman.  He  said  that  Whitman  still 
lived,  as  he  bad  sunc: 

'•The  best  of  me  then  when  no  lonnefvlslble, 
furtowardsUmtlhttvebeeu  incessantly 
prepurlug." 

"We  thought  we  were  to  lose  him  in 
midwinter, '  said  Dr.  E.  S.  Brinton,  "but 
he  was  snared  until  the  springing,  of  the 
leaves  or  grass,  typical-  to' hint  of-the  mys- 
terious suul  of  nature.  Undiseuadable, 
infinitely  loving,  he  preached  the  gospel 
of  man.  that  the  individual  is  autocrat  of 
the  worllj.  -He  taught  robust  love  among 
men,  tender  sympathy  among  women. 
'Know  thyself,'  said  the  Greek  sage;  'Deny 
thyself,'  said  Jesus;  "Be1  ihyseU,'  said 
Whitman.  They  are  all  evolutions  of  the 
same  belief." 

EfOltKSOIX's  TOTJCUIJfO  TRIBUTE. 

Colonel  lagerSoil  was  visibly  affected 
with  grief  for  his  long-time  friend  and  as 
he  proceeded  with  his  address  spoke  with 
quivering  lips.  When  the  coffin  was  after- 
wards being  placed  in  the  tomb    bis   eyes 
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rilled  with  tears.    "I  cannot  help  it,"  he 
said,  "although  I  feel  that,  like  an  escaped 

Jirisoner,  he  bus  quitted  life.''     Ingersoll's 
nsplring  address  was  as  follows: 

Again,  we,  in  the  mystery  of  Life,  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of 
Death.  A  great  man — a  great  American — 
the  most  eminent)  citizen  of  this  Bepublio 
— is  dead  before  ns.  And  we  have  met  to 
pay  a  tribute  to'  his  greatness  and  to  his 
worth.  I  know  that  he  needs  no  words  of- 
mine.  His  fame  is  secure.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  it  deep  in  the  human  heart.' 
Ho  was,  above  all  that  I  have  known,  the 
Poet  of  Humanity, 'of  Sympathy.  Great 
he  woe— so  great  that  he  rose 
above  the  greatest'  that  he  met 
without  arrogance,  and  so  great 
that  he  stooped  to  the  lowest  without  con- 
scious condescension.  He  never  claimed 
to  be  Ibwer  or  greater  than  any  other  of 
the  sons  of  men.  He  come  into  our 
generation  a  free,  un trammeled  spirit, 
with  sympathy  for  all.  His  arm  was 
beneath  the  form  of  the  sick,  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  imprisoned  and  despised, 
and  aveu  on  the  brow  of  crime  ho  was 
great  enough  to  place  the  kiss  of  human 
sympathy.  One  of  the  greatest  Hues  iu 
our  literature  is  his.  Speaking  of  an  out- 
cast— and  the  line  is  great  enough  to  do 
honor  to  the  greatest  genius  that  has  ever 
lived— he  said: 

"Not  uoUl  UM  sun  exclude*  you  will  I  exolads 
you." 

A  charity  as  wide  as  the  sky.  And 
wherever  thers  was  human  suffering,  hu- 
man misfortune,  the  sympathy  of  Whit- 
man bent  above  it  as  the  firmament  bends 
above  the  earth.. 

THK  'IBBAT  AjftBICAH  V0IOK. 

He  was  built  on  a  broad  and  splendid 

J  dan— ample,  without  appearing  to  have 
imitations—  pausing  easily  for  a  mother  of 
mountains  and  seaa  and  constellations — 
oaring  nothing  for  the  little  maps  and 
charts  thai  timid  pilots  hug  the  Hhore 
with,  and  giving  himself  freely,  with  the 
raoklessness  of  genius,  to  winds  and  waves 
and  tide:  curing  for  nothing  as  long  as 
the  *  stars  were ,  above  nim.  And 
he  walked  among  men.  among 
writers,  among  verbal  varmshers  and 
veneerors,  among  literary  milliners 
and  tailors  with  tbe  unconscious  dignity 
of  an  antique  god.  He  was  the  poet,  also, 
of  that  divme  democracy  that  gives  equal 
rights  to  ail  tbe  sons  and  daughters  of 
men.  He  uttered  the  creat  American 
voice,  uttered  a  song  worthy  of  the  great 
Republic.  No  man,  has  over  said  more  for 
the  rights  of  humanity — more  in  favor  of , 
real  democracy  or  real  justice.  He  neither 
scorned  nor  cringed— was  neither  tyrant 
nor  slave.  He  asked  only  to  stand  be- 
neath the  great  flog  of  nature,  the  blue  and 
tbe  stars. 

THE  POET  Or  LIFE  ARD  I<OVK. 

He  was  the  poet  of  life.  It  was  a  jov  to  him 
simply  to  breathe.      He  loved  the  clouds 
He  enjoyed    the  breath   of  morning,  the 
twilight,  the  wind,  the  winding  streams. 
He    loved    to    look    at    the  sea  when  the 
wind  and    waves   burst    into    the   whjtffl 
.caps  of  joy.  He  loved  the  fields,  the  hills;; 
he  was  yr.Miainted  with  trees,  with   ' 
with  a; i  the  beautiful  objects  on  the  earth..'-' 
He  not  only  saw  thou.'  objects  but  o 
stood  their   meaning,  and  'hem* 

cart   to  his  felr 
low  »■ 

o  the  poet  >f  love.  Tile  wasr; 
not  ashamed  of  that  divine  passion ' that- 
has  built  ovary  home  in  the  world,  thafe 
divine  passion  that  lias  painted  every. 
piotuTi  great  work*. 

pf  art, .that  divine  passion  that  has  made, 
the  world  wo:  Lh  living  in  and  gives  .tome 
value  to  human  life. 

7UV.  ;-<jKT  or  TIJ  ■-   '  a   B   c 

He 


taugb 
r  w 


ot    that- 
nly    ths>. 


UWBWnfKrU  m 

of  alt  princes  brother,  of  nil  mena 

DO  :niif.ter   how    low! 

He  "ire  suprenie   word* 

than  of   oar     century,    and» 

:i>    other.    He  was£ 

I  above    all  A,nd    abovi 

.w«capped  peaks* 

of  intelligence,  n'"  vr-  all  art,' rises  tbe  truft' 

'  man  gi  was  &  true  man;, 

amlh  .is  fellow  men  aij 

Mich. 

He  wns  si-o,  as  hns  been  said,  the  pne$ 

,  of  death.  He  accvpled  all— life  and  death, 

mid   he  justified  all.     He  had  the  courage? 

to  meet  all,  and  wns    groat  enough  and 

isplcnd  i   u.  harmonize  all  and  to 

accept  all   Ultra    is  of  life   as   a,  divine 

|  melody. 

GAOFHV   WAS  A  rl. 

You  cr   than  I  what    his  life 

thas    i  iay    me    ihln?. 

I  Knowing,  an  ht<  diii,  v.  hat  others  can  know 

I  and  \»  •    accepted   and 

I  absorbed    all    theories,    all    creeds,  ail  re 

|ligions,  and   belicvrKi  In  none.    His    phi- 

.<it;i   raced  all  olonds 

and  a  for  all    clouds.     He  had  4 

philosophy  (i    of   his    owe, 

brouil-  •  1  -  und  as  1  beliove — 

than  others.    He  nccaptcd  all,  he  absorbec 

all,  and  he    Was  above    ah.    He  was   true; 

absolutely  to  himself     tie  had  frankness, 

courage,  and  he  dtdas  light.  He 

was  willing    that    :.:'    the    sons    of   men 

itited     rit.i   his 

heart  and  brair .  thing  us  con- 

,  serene,  noble. 

And  for  ye..  ars  ho  was  maiigned 

and  slandered  simply  because  he  had   che 

candor  of  nature.    Ho  will  be  understood 

yet,  and  that  for  which  he  was  condemned 

— his  frankness,  his  candor — will    add    to 

the  glory  and  the  greatness   of  his    fame. 

He  wrote  a  liturgy'  for  humanity  he  wrote 

a  great  and  splondid  psalm  of  life,  and  he 

gave  to  tu  the   gospel   of    humanity — the 

greatest  gospol  that  con  be  preached — the 

gospel  of  humanity.  ' 

cAKG  Or  THE  DUSI  AKO  DAWK. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  live,  not  afraid  to 
speak  his  thought;  neither  was  he  afraid 
to  die.  For  many  years  he  and  Death 
lived  near  neighbors.  He  was  always 
wlliing  and  ready  to  meet  and  greet  this 
thing  called  Death.  And  for  many  months 
he  sat  in  the  deepening  twilight  waiting 
for  the  night  In  his  brain  were  the 
blessed  memories  of  the  day;  and  in  hte 
heart  were  mingled  tbe  dawn  end  dusk  of 
life.  He  was  not  afraid,  but  cheerful  every, 
moment.  The  laughing  nymphs  of  day  did 
not  desert  him.  They  remained  that  day 
might  clasp  the  hand  of  tbe  veiled  and 
silent  sisters  Of  the  night  when  they 
should  come.  And  when  they  did  come, 
Walt  Whitman  stretched  his  bands  to  "both 
|  — on  one  side  nymphs  of  day,  on  tbe  other 
the  silent  sfotors  <>r  the  night.  And  so, 
hand  in  hand,  between  smiles  and  tears, 
he  resched  his  Journey's  end.  Prom  the 
frontier  of  life;  from  the  western  wave- 
kissed  shore,  he  sent  us  messages  of 
content  and  hop;,  and  those  messages 
seem  now  like  strains  of  music  blown 
by  the  mystic  Trumpeter,  from  Death's 
pale  realm. 

His  .BBAVK   W0RU8   IMMORTAL. 

To-day  we  give  back  to  Mother   Nature,' 
to  her  clasp  and  kiss,  me  of  the  -bravest, 

sweetest  souls  that  ever    lived    in    human' 
clay.    Charitable  as  the  air    and  generous  . 


ad  nature,  negligent  of  all  except  fo  do  and 
say  what  he  believed  Lb  should  do  np$ 
should  say.  And  I,  to-day,  thank  himt 
not  only  tor  you  but  for  myself,  for  all  the 
brave  words  he  has  uttered.  1  thank  him 
to-day  for  all  the  great  and  splendid  words 
he  bus  baid  in  favor  of  liberty;  in  favor  of 
niau  and  woman,  in  favor  motherhood,' 
in  favor  of  fathers,  In  favor  of  children,* 
and  I  thank  him  for  the  brave  word*  he 
has  baid  on  the  subject  of  death.  Since  he1 
has  lived  death  is  less  fearful  than  it  wa# 
before,  mid  thousands  and  millions  will 
walk  down  into  iho  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  holding  Walt  Whitman  by  the. 
hand.  Long  after  we  are  dead,  the  brave 
words  he  has  ij>oken  will  sound  Jlkotruiu* 
pets  to  the  dying.  — i 

And  so  I  lay  this  poor  wreath  upon  this 

freat  man's  tomb.    I  loved  him  living  and 
hive  him  still. 


THE    EVENING  POST 


WALT  IHITHil. 


Vis  Death,  on   Saturday  Evening— His 
Life  and  Bis  Literacy  Place. 


Walt  Whitman,  the  poet,  died  at  a  quarter 
before  seven  o'clock  last  Saturday  evening, 
at  bis  home  in  Camden,  N.  J.  He  began  to 
sink  at  4:90  o'clock,  and  grew  gradually  weak- 
er until  the  end,  which  was  peaceful.  Mr. 
Whitman's  death  came  unexpectedly  at  last,  al- 
though he  had  leen  very  low  for  several 
mcnth >.  His  funeral  win  take  place  on  Wed- 
lesday  at  two  o'clock. 

Watt,  or  Walter,  Whitman  was  bom  to  West  Hills, 
Long  Island;  on  the  31st  of  Hay,  1810,  aad  was  edu- 
cated to  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  city.  He  afterwards  learned  printing,  and 
worked  at  that  trade  to  summer,  teaching  to  winter. 
Cater  on  he  acquired  a  good  deal  of  skin  as  a  carpen- 
ter. For  brief  periods  of  his  career  he  edited  news- 
papers to  New  Orleans  and  on  Long  Island,  and  In 
1847-'48  he  made  long  pedestrian  tours  through  the 
United  States,  generally  following  the  course*  of 
the  great  Western  rivers.  He  also  made  pedestrian 
explorations  to  Canada  His  '  Leaves  of  Gross  ' 
was  published  first  to  1865.  During  the  war  his 
brother  was  wounded  on  the  battlefield,  and  he  has- 
tened to  visit  .him  to  camp,  becoming  a  volunteer 
army  nurse,  to  which  capacity  he  served  for  three 
years  to  Washington  and  to  Virginia  His  ex- 
periences are  recorded  to  'Drum-Taps'  snd  other 
poems.  Want  of  rest  sad  nemos  strain  brought 
on  a  severe  umess  to  1804,  from  the  effects  of  which 
be  never  fully  recovered.  In  1870  be  published 
his  'Democratic  Vistas.'  From  1885  to 
1874  he  held  a  Government  clerkship  to 
Washington .  In  the  latter  year  he  was  stricken  by 
paralysis  sad  retired  to  Camden,  where  he  was 
gradua&y  recovering  when  the  sodden  death  of  his 
mother  to  his  presence  caused  a  relapse,  and  he 
has  remained  to  a  crippled  condition  ever  since,  al- 
though until  lately  his  general  health  was  fair. 
His  intellectual  powers  remained  unaffected.  In 
his  prime  Mr.  Whitman  had  a  "magnificent  physique, 
and  to  the  last  Us  presence  was  imposing,  his  white 
hair  giving  him  a  most  venerable  appearance  to  his 
later  years.  At  times  be  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty, 
but  his  wants  were  few  add  simple,  and  he  had 
.friends  who  were  always  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
'relief  of  his  necessities.  Among  his  published  works 
'may  be  mentioned  'Leaves  of  Grass,'  'Passage  to 
.India,'  'After  AH,  Not  to  Create  OnlyV  'Two 
F-tvulets,'  ' Specimen  Days  and  Collect,'  'November 
.Boughs,' and  'Sands  at  Seventy.' 
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It  has  tgen  the  curious  experience  of  Walt  Whit- 
man to  find  his  inspiration  almost  wholly  to  his  own 
country,  and  his  admirers  almost  wholly  to  another. 
the  rhythmic  apostle  of  democracy,  ho  has  had,  to 
the  word  of  one  of  his  stanch  admirers,  ' '  absolutely 
be  popular  following  "  at  home;  aad  the  gradual  in- 
Srease'of  his  circle  of  special  readers,  even  here,  has 
.been  largely  recruited  from  the  class  he  least  ap- 
proves— those  who  desire  to  be  English,  even  in  their 
fads.  The  same  thing  was  true,  years  ago,  of 
"Joaquin  "  Miller;  but  whOe  be  has  gradually  faded 
from  view,  the  robuster  personality  of  Whitman 
has  held  its  own,  sided  greatly  by  his 
superb  and  now  blighted  physique,  by  the 
persistent  and  somewhat  exaggerated  panegyrics  on 
Lis  services  as  an  army  nurse,  and  by  that  rise  to  pe- 
cuniary value  which  awaits  all  books  classed  by  the 
book-Tenders  as  "faostiss"  or  "curlosa."  AH 
this  constitutes  a  combination  quite  unique  To 
many  the  mere  fact  of  foreign  admiration  Is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  greatness  of  an  American ;  they 
have  never  outgrown  that  pithy  proverb,  the  result 
of  the  ripe  experience  of  a-young  Phl'adelphlae  of 
twenty-one,  that  "a  foreign  country  is  a  kind 
ac-sootenmcraneous  posterity,"  But  when  we  re- 
member that  toe  scene  of  this  particular  fame  was 
England,  and  that  it  was  divided  with  authors  now 
practically  forgotten— with  "  Artemus  Ward  "  and 
"Josh  Billings"  and  the  author  of  '6am  Slick'; 
when  we  remember  bow  readily  the  same 
recognition  la  still  given  to  England  to 
any  American  who  misspells  or  mates 
fritters  of  English,  or  who  enters  literature  as  Lady 
Morgan's  Irish  hero  entered  a  drawing-room,  by 
throwing  a  back  somersault  to  at  the  door;  the  Judi- 
cious American  wul  by  no  means  regard  this  expe- 
rience as  final.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
all  the  malodorous  portions  of  Whitman's  earlier 
poems  were  avowedly  omitted  from  the  first  Eng- 
lish edition  of  his  works;  he  was  expurgated  aad  fu- 
migated to  a  way  that  might  have  excited  the  ut- 
most contempt  from  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  or  to- 
leed  from  himself  "and  so  the  first  presentation  of 
this  poet  to  hla  English  admirers  was,  as  it  were, 
clothed  and  to  his  right  mind.  Again,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  much  of  the  vague  sentiment  of 
democracy  to  his  works,  while  wholly  picturesque 
sad  novel  to  an  Englishman — provided  he  can  tole- 
rate it  at  all — is  to  us  comparatively  trite  and 
attnost  conventional;  it  is  the  rhythmic  or  semi- 
rhythmic  reproduction  of  a  thousand  Fourth  of  July 
orations,  and  as  we  are  less  and  less  Inclined  to  hear 
this  oft-told  tale  to  plain  prose,  we  are  least  of  all 
tetopted  to  read  it  to  what  is  not  even  plain  verse. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  remarkable  to  the  sort 
of  parallax  which  exhibits  the  light  of  Whitman's 
fame  at  so  different  an  angle  to  his  own  country  and 
to  England. 

But  while  an  English  fame  does  not  of  itself  prove 
an  American  to  be  great  else  were'we  all  sutogfor 
Buffalo  BUI '  s  social  favor  aa  If  we  were  members  of  the' 
British  aristocracy— it  certainly  does  not  prove  that 
be  is  not  great;  and  it  is  for  us  to  view  Whitman  aa 
donately  aa  if  he  were  an  author  all  our  own, 
Whittier  or  Farkman,  of   whom  an    English 

Itor  will  tell  you,  with  labored  politeness,  that  he 
la  vague  impression  of  having  heard  of  him. 
The  most  distinct  canonization  ever  afforded  to  Whit- 
manVon  our  own  shores  was  when  Mr.  Stedinan 
placed  him  among  the  Dii  majortt  of  our  literature 
by  giving  him  a  separate  chapter  to  his  '  Poets  of 
America ' ;  aad  though  it  Is  true  that  this  critic  had 
already  cheapened  that  honor  by  extending  it  to 
Bayard  Taylor,  yet  this  was  obviously  explained  to 
part  by  personal  friendship  snd  partly  by  the  wish 
not  to  give  New  England  too  plainly  the  lion's  share 
of  fame.  Possibly  this  last  consideration  may  have 
had  influence  in  the  case  of  Whitman  also;  but  it  is 
Impossible  not  to  see  to  this  chapter  a  slightly  de- 
fensive and  apologetio  tone,  such  as  appears  no- 
where else  to  the  book.  Mr.  Stedman's  own  sense 
of  form  is  so  strong,  his  Instinct  of  taste  so  trust- 


worthy, and  his  love-poetry  in  particular  of  so  high 
and  refined  a  quality,  that  he  could  not  possibly  ap- 
proach Whitman  with  the  sort  of  predetermined 
sympathy  that  we  might  expect,  for  instance,  from 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  or  Am61ie  Rives. 

There  seems  to  be  a  provision  to  nature  for  a  class 
of  poets  who  appear  at  long  Intervals,  and  who  reso- 
lutely confine  themselves  to  a  few  very  simple  stage 
properties,  and  substitute  mere  cadence  for  form. 
There  is,  or  was,  an  Ossian  period,  when  simple  en- 
thusiasts sat  up  at  night  aad  read  until  they  were 
sleepy  about  the  waving  of  the  long  grass  on  the 
blasted  heath,  and  the  passing  of  the  armed  warrior 
and  the  white-bosomed  maiden.  Ossian  Is  not 
much  read  now,  but  Napoleon  Bonaparte  admired 
him  and  Goethe  studied  him.  Neither  Is  Topper 
now  much  cultivated,  but  men  not  very  old  assure 
as  that  his  long,  rambling  lines  were  once  copied  by 
the  page  Into  extract-books,  and  that  he  waa  wel- 
comed as  relieving  mankind  from  the  tiresome  re- 
straints of  verse.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take, doubtless,  to  class  Whitman  with  Ossian  on 
the  one  side,  or  Tup  per  on  the  other;  but  It  would  be 
a  still  greater  error  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
mere  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  form  has  been 
made  again  and  again,  before  him,  and  that  without* 
securing  immortal  fame  to  the  author  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  moreover,  for  the 
fiercest  innovating  poets  to  revert  to  the  ranks  of 
order  before  they  die;  as  Wordsworth  gradually  be- 
came conventional  and  Swinburne  decent  Whit- 
man hasabstained,  through  all  Ills  later  publications, 
from  those  proclamations  of  utter  nudity  which. 
Emerson  called  "priapism,"  fa  connection  with 
"Le.avesof  Grass";  and  is  far  more  compressed 
and  less  simply  pnumers.tive  thqn  when  ha  began-, 
-True  poetry  Is  not  merely  the  putting  of  thoughts 
Into  words,  but  the  putting  of  the  Best  thoughts  Into 
the  best  words;  i,  gives  cs,  as  in  painting,  the  o  of 
Rio't'  :  it  seem**  for  us  what  Ruskin  calls  "the^ 
perfection  and  precision  of  the  lustaa* 
tnneous  line."  It  .  fires  a  rifle-bullet  Instead^ 
9f  a  shower  of  bird  -  shot;  it 
the  *ex j  best  Phrase. out  of. 
throwing  a  doten  epithets  to  see  if  oni  may  chance 
to  stick.  For  example,  Emerson  centres  his 
"Problem"  to  "a  cowled  churchman";  Browning 
singles  out  an  Individual  bishop  or  rabbi,  as  the  case 
maybe;  but  Whitman  enumerates  "priests  on  the 
earth,  oracles,  sacriAcers,  brahmins,  sabians,  llamas, 
monks,  muftis,  extorters. "  In  "The  Song  of  the 
Broad-Axe"  there  are  nineteen  successive  lines  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "Where";  to  "Samt  so 
Monde!"  eighteen  beginning  with  "I  see."  In  "I 
sing  the  body  electric"  be  specifies  in  detail  "Wrists 
and  wrist- joints,  hand,  palm,  knuckles,  thumb,  fore- 
finger, finger- Joints,  flnger-nafls,"  with  thirteen 
more  lines  of  just  such  minutiae.  In  the  same  poem 
he  explains  that  he  wishes  his  rerses  to  be  regarded 
as  "Man's,  woman's,  chad's,  youth's,  wife's,  hus- 
band's, mother's,  father's,  young  man's,  young 
woman's  poems."  It  Is  like  bringing  home  a  sackful 
of  pebbles  from  the  beach  and  asking  you  to  admire 
the  collected  heap  ss  a  fine  sea  view.  But  it  Is  to  be 
noticed  that  these  follies  diminish  to  his  later  works; 
the  lines  grow  shorter;  and  though  be  does  not 
acquiesce  to  rhyme,  he  occasionally  .  accepts  • 
rhythm  so  well  defined  that  it  may  be  called  conven- 
tional, as  in  the  fine  verses  entitled  "Derest  thou 
now,  O  Soul?"  And  it  is  a  fact  which  absolutely 
overthrows  the  whole  theory  of  poetic  structure  or 
structurelessness  implied  to  Whitman's  volumes, 
that  his  warmest  admirers  usually  place  first  among 
bis  works  the  poem  on  Lincoln's  death,  "My  Cap- 
tain," which  comes  so  near  to  recognized  poetic 
methods  that  it  actually  falls  into  rhyme. 

Whitman  can  never  be  classed,  like  the' German 
Scbleiermacher,  among  "  God-intoxicated  "  men; 
but  he  was  early  Intoxicated  with  two  potent 
draughts — himself  and  his  country: 

One's  self  I  tins,  a  simple  separate  person 

Vet  utter  the  word  Democratic  the  word  En  Masse. 


With  these  words  his  collected  poems  open,  and  to 
these  he  has  always  been  true.  They  have  brought 
with  them  a  certain  access  of  power;  and  they  have 
also  implied  weakness;  on  the  personal  side  leading 
to  pruriency  and  on  the  rational  side  to  rant.  For 
some  reason  or  other  our  sexual  nature  Is  so  ordain- 
ed that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  person  to  dwell'  mtich 
npon  it,  even  for  noble  and  generous  purposes,  with- 
out developing  a  tendency  to  morbidness;  the  lives 
of  philanthropists  and  reformers  have  sometimes 
shown  this,  and  when  one  Insists  on  it  for  purposes 
of  self -glorification,  the  danger  is  greater.  Whitman 
has  not  escaped  the  danger;  it  is  something  that  he 
has  outgrown  it;  and  It  is  possible  that  if  let  entire- 
ly alone,  which  could  hardly  be  expected,  he  might 
erenow  have"  dropped  " Children  of  Adam"  and 
some  of  the  more  nauseous  passages  In  other  effu- 
sions from  his  published  works.  One  thing  which 
has  always  accentuated  the  seeming. grossness. of 
the  sensual  side  of  his  works  has  been  the  entire 
absence  of  that  personal  and  ideal  side  of  passion 
which  can  alone  elevate  and  dignify  it  Probably 
no  poet  of  equal  pretensions  was  ever  so  entirely 
wanting  in  the  sentiment  of  individual  lore;  he  not 
only  has  given  us  no  love-poem,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  that  term,  but  It  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  of 
his  writing  one  as  of  his  chanting  a  serenade  be- 
neath the  window  of  his  mistress.  His  love  Is  the 
blunt,  undisguised  attraction  of  sex  to  sex,  the 
physical  appetite  that  Fielding  attributes  to  Tom 
Jones  for  the  requisite  quantity  of  white  flesh;  and 
whether  this  flesh  belongs  to  a  goddess  or  a  street- 
walker, a  Queensberry  or  a  handmaid,  is  to  him  ab- 
solutely unimportant.  This  not  only  separates  him 
from  the  poets  of  thoroughly  ideal  emotion,  like  Poe, 
but  from  those,  like  Bossetti,  whose  passion,  though 
it  may  incarnate  itself  in  the  body,  is  inseparable 
from  the  very  profoundest  and  most  subtle  yearn- 
ngs  of  the  spirit. 

In  preaching  this  gospel  of*  unbounded  eelf -indul- 
gence— or,  as  bis  admirers  would  prefer  to  call  it, 
self -expression — he  has  constantly  made  his  own 
personality,  and  especially  his  own  fine  physical  man- 
hood, a  factor.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  introduce  this 
factor  into  criticism.  In  a  way  that  would  be  wholly 
unfair  if  we  were  dealing  with  an  objective  poet  like 
Browning.  Thus,  in  his  poem  of  "Native  Mo- 
ments," Whitman  says: 

kTattve  moments — when  yon  come  npon  me— alLyou 
ar«  here  now. 

Give  me  now  libidinous  Joys  only. 

Give  me  the  drench  of  my  pawlont,  give  me  life 
coarse  and  rank. 

To-day  I  go  consort  with  3aturs*a  darlings,  .to- 
night, too. 

I  am  for  those  who  believe  -to.  Ircee  dellgnts,  I 
share  the  midnight  orgies  of  young  men. 

Much  more  has  Whitman  written  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  with  a  bad  Influence  we  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation — on  the  lives  of  many  young 
men ;  an  influence  that  •  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  This  passage  is  probably  not  among 
those  extracts  from  Whitman  which  are  now  read 
for  charitable  purposes  at  Congregational  rooms  or 
in  the  parlors  of  Episcopal  churches;  but  it  repre- 
sents what  the  poet  would  once  have  recognized  as 
the  vital  principle  of  his  muse.  And  he  constantly 
represents  himself  as  the  living  example  of  what  he 
sings:  ! 

I  now  tntrty-seven  years  old  In  perfect  health,  begin, 
Hoplaj  nut  to  nut  tui  ceath. 

This  is  his  theory,  this  his  Invited  test.  No  matter, 
for  the  present,  what  the  moralist  would  say  of  the 
theory;  what  the  physiologist  would  say  of  it  is  that 
a  man  who  undertakes  to  act  upon  it  will  end  in 
bankruptcy,  win  not  live  out  his  life;  that  those  who 
thus  claim  to  be  Nature's  darlings  end  as  Nature's 
warnings;  that  paralysis,  insanity,  premature  old 
age  are  the  retribution  for  "athe  drench  of  the  pas- 
sions" in  youth.  -Was  there  ever  ■  a  sadder  per- 
sonal commentary  on  all  this  .  than '  when  we. 
flsd  this  same  poet,  who  at  thirty-seven  exulted  m 
his. manly  strength,  addressing  school-children,  at 
fifty-five  from  the  point  of  view  of  extreme  age 
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("An  Old  Man's  Thoughts  of  "School  ");  and 
having  constant  appeals  made  for  him,  when  hardly 
past  the  prime  of  life,  as  for  one  broken  down  by 
years  and  infirmities.  Compare  tnis  premature 
senility  of  the  poet  of  "life  coarse  and  rank," 
with  the  old  age  of  the  chaster  poets — with  Bryant's 
eighty-four  clean  and  .'wholesome  years,  with 
Whittier's,  almost  a  life  long  Invalid  and  yet  busy  and 
useful  when  eighty -four  years  are  told.  It  Is  the 
easy  device  of  admirers  to  attribute  this  want  of 
physical  staying  power  to  Whitman's  army  ser- 
vices, but  the  land  is  fall  of  men  who  encountered 
during  the  civfl  war,  and  without  boasting,  an  or- 
deal of  bodily  exposures  to  which  those  of  Whit- 
man were  as  nothing,  in  that  comparatively  shel- 
tered position  which  he  chose  for  himself;  and  who 
are  still  m  health  and  vigor.  We  have  no  wish  to 
dwell  on  the  bodily  calamities  of  any.  one,  but  where 
a  man  deliberately  Invites  tlie  personal  test,  and 
where  too  application  of  that  test  points  a  moral  for 
coming  genemtlons.  It  would  be  cowardly  to  shrink 
from  Us  recognition. 

~T>f$6T«fTSbe1IeT?©mA'K  must  be  sard  of  Whit-' 
man  that  he  has  in  a  high  degree  that  measure  of 
the  ideal  faculty  which  Emerson  conceded  to 
Margaret FuDer;  he  has  "lyric glimpses."  Barely 
constructing  anything,  he  is  yet  gifted  in  phrases, 
in  single  cadences,  in  single  wayward  strains  as 
from  an  JEolian  harp.  It  constantly  happens  That 
the  titles  or  catch-words  of  bis  poems  are  becu-r 
than  the  poems  themselves;  as  we  sometimes  hear 
It  said  in  praise  of  a  clergyman  that  he  has  beautiful 
texts.  "Proud  Music  of  the  Storm,"  "  When- 
lilies  last  in  door-yard  bloomed."  and  others,  will 
readily  occur;  and  .  if .  they  were  sometimes 
borrowed  or  duplicated,  as  "  The  Sobbing 
of  the  Bells "  from  .  Poe,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter. Often,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  inflated,  as  "Chanting  the  Square  Deiflc,"  or 
affected  and  feeble,  as  "  Eidolons.'*'  One  of  the 
most  curiously  un-American  traits  in  a  poet  profess- 
edly so  national  is  his  curious  way  of  interlarding 
foreign,  and  especially  French  phrases,  to  a  degree 
that  recalls  the  fashionable  novels  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  gives  an  incongruous  effect  comparable  only 
to  Theodore  Parker's  description  of  an  African  chief 
seen  by  some  one  at  Sierra  Leone — "  With  the  -ex- 
ception of  a  dress-coat,  his  Majesty  was  as  naked  as 
a  pestle."  In  the  opening  lines,  already  quoted 
from  his  collected  volume  (ed.  1881),  Whitman  de- 
fines "the  word  Democratic,  the  word  En-Masse"; 
and  everywhere  French  phrases  present  them- 
selves. The  vast  sublimity  of  night  on  the  prairies 
only  suggests  to  him  "how  plenteous!  how  spiritual : 
how  resume*,"  whatever  that  may  mean;  he  talks 
of  "  Melange  mine  own,' the  seen' and-  the  unseen  "; 
writes  poems  "  with  reference  to  ensemble  ";  says 
"  the  future  of  the  States  I  harbinge  glad  and  sub- 
lime," and  elsewhere,  "I  blow  through  my  embou- 
chures my  loudest  and  gayest  for  them."  ,  He  is 
"the  extolled  of  amies,"  meaning  apparently  mis- 
tresses; and  says  that  neither  youth  pertains  'to 
him  "  nor  delicatesse.'"  Phrases  like  these  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  and  when  he  says,  "  Ko  dainty 
dolce  affettuoto  I,"  he  seems  vainly  to  disclaim 
being  exactly  what  he  is.  He  cannot  eves  Intro- 
duce himself  to  the  audience  without  borrowing  a 
foreign  word— »:*I,.  Walt  Whitman,  one  of  the 
roughs,  a  kosmos"  and  really  stands  In  this  re- 
spect on  a  plane  no  higher  than  that  of  those  young 
girls  at  boarding-school  who  commit  French  phrases 
to  memory  in  order  to  use  them  in  conversation  and 
give  a  fancied,  tone  of  good  society.  ; 

But  after  ai,  the  offence,  which  is  a  trivial  affecta- 
tion In  a  young  gh-1,  has  a  deeper  foundation  in  a  -man 
who  begins  his  literary  'career  at  thirty-seven.  The 
essential .  fault  of  Whitman's  poetry  was  well 
pointed  out  by  a  man  of  more  heroic  nature  and 
higher  genius,  Lanier,  who  defined  him  as  a  dandy. 
Of  all  our  poets,  he  IsreaUythe  least  simple,  the 
most  meretricious;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
honest  consciousness  of  the  classes  whom  he  most 


celebrates,  the  drover,  the  teamster,  the  soldier, 
has  never  been  reached  by  his  songs.  He  talks  of 
labor  as  one  who'  has  never  really  labored:  his 
'Drum-Taps'  proceed  from  one  who  has  never  per- 
sonally responded  to  the  tap  of  the  drum.  This  Is  his 
fatal  and  insurmountable  defect;  and  it  Is  because 
his  own  countrymen  instinctively  recognize  this>,  and 
foreigners  do  not,  that  his  following  is  mn'nly 
abroad,  not  at  home.  But  it  is  also  true  that  be 
has,  in  a  fragmentary  and  disappointing  way,  sorr.o 
of  the  high  ingredients  of  a  poet's  nature:  a  keen 
eye,  a  ready  sympathy,  a  strong  touch,  a  vivid  but 
not  shaping  imagination.  In  his  cyclopaedia  of  epi- 
thets, in  his  accumulated  directory  of  details,  in  his 
sandy  wastes  of  iteration,  there  are  many  scattered 
particles  of  gokl;  never  sifted  out  by  him,  never 
abundant  enough  to  pay  for  the  sifting,  yet  unmis- 
takable gold.  He  has  something  of  t^e  turgid 
wealth,  the  self-conscious  and  mouthing  amplitude 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  much  of  his  broad,  vogue,  in- 
dolent desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
race;  but  he  has  none  of  Hugo's,  structural  power, 
his  dramatic  or  melodramatic  instinct,  and  his  oc- 
casionally terse  and  brilliant  condensation.  It  Is 
not  likely  that  he  will  ever  have  that  place  In  the 
future  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  his  English  id-1 
mjrers  or  even  by  the  more  cautious  en'W=*racnt  of 
Mr.  Stedman,'  for,  setting  aside  all  other  grounds  of 
criticism,  he  has  phrase,  but  not  form,  and  without 
form,  there  is  no  Immortality. 


London,  March  28.— Referring  to  the  lato 
Walt  'Whitman,  the  Standard  says:  "  If 
obliged  to  judge  Whitman  by  conventioml 
standards,  it  might  be  necessary  to  declare  tbat 
he  failed  as  a  poet.  If  instead  we  look  at  tTte 
residuum  of  pure  gold  bis  works  contain,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  him  the  honor'  due  a  great 
and  original  genius. ' ' 

The  Times  says  that  whatever  defects  hh 
poems  may  reveal,  they  at  least  testify  tbat 
Whitman  was  a  man  of  power  and  t>*fiHto«f 
resource,  and  that  his  work  is  boUftti  tvtVUT- 
cise  considerable  .•effect  upon  (he  fut**t  Ct 
American  literature. '  > 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  Walt  Whitman 
the  ' •  Poet  of  Democracy, "  a*} d tnj \  "If  isa 
fitting  tribute  to  turn  from  Aamico*  b<J»t"»  ■*■ 
dans'  treatment  of  the  trumprry  $a*Ubt>)t  of 
years  regarding,  the  catching  Or  9r*b  is  flao 
better  expression  of  the  genius  ejr-*k*  T/ajtM 
States  by  the  author  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  Mid 
"Democratic  Vistas."      '" 

WALT  WHITMAN,  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  whose 
birth  comes  on  the  last  day  of 
May  in  the  present  year,  is  almost  the 
sole  American  man  of  letters  belonging 
to  his  period  whose  reputation  has 
steadily  widened  throughout  the  whole 
generation .  born  and  grown  to  maturity 
since  the  close  of  his  creative  activity. 
Whitman's  life  falls  naturally  enough 
into  four  periods — that  of  bis  appren- 
ticeship, that  of  his  journeymanabip, 
that  of  his  productive  activity,  that  of 
his  old  age.  He  was  an  apprentice  to 
life  and  letters  from  earliest  boyhood 
up  to  the  first  publication  of  "Leaves  of 
Grass,"  In  1855.  He  was  journeyman, 
in  two  senses,  at  intervals  almost  all  his 
life,  though  bis  wide  and  free  wander- 
ings covered  part  of  the  later  period  be- 
fore the 'first  edition  of  "Leaves  of 
Grass"    appeared    and  the  time  there- 
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after  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war  and  up  sunshine  fell  upon  his  figure,  that  to  the 

to  his  disabling  stroke  of  paralysis  in  young  visitors'  eyes,  of  a  venerable  old 

the  early  seventies  of  the  last  century.  man,  though  Whitman  was  then  only  in 

His  productive  period  overlapped  both  his  middle   '50's.     His   bead   was  gray, 


his  apprenticeship  and  his  life  as  jour- 
neyman, but  was  mainly  concentrated  in 


but  his  eyes  were   clear   and   his  com- 
plexion  was  good.     As  ever,  his   plain 


the  time  between  1850  and  1882,  at  garments  were  scrupulously  neat  and 
which    latter   date    he   issued    the   com-  clean. 

plete  edition  of  ""Leaves  of  Grass."  Dur-  The  poet  sat  amid  a  confused  pile  of 
ing  this  period  he  wrote  also  much  of  his  own  books, .  in  copies  of  which  he 
the  best  prose  contained  in  the  'volume  was  pasting  a  photograph  of  himself. 
originally  called  "Specimen  Days  and  The  viaitors  understood  that  these  copies 
Collect"  were    to    be     sent    as     compliments    to 

His  old  age  may  be  called  the  last  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
10  years  between  .the  publication  of  the  some  »f  them,  doubtless,  the  men  who 
complete  "Leaves  of  Grass"  and  his  had  contributed  to  a  fund  raised  in  aid 
death  at  Camden,  N,  J.,  in  1892.  of  "Whitman  after  he  had  been  stricken 

Whitman's  residences  were  Long  with  paralysis.  Tennyson  was,  possibly. 
Island  and  Manhattan  Island,  the  one  of  the  intended  recipients.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  at  large  and  names  of  some  to  whom  the  books  were 
Camden.  He  had  something  like  25  to  go  brought  on  a  mild  literary  dis- 
years'  residence  on  Long  Island,  with  cussion,  and  one  of  the  young  visitors 
almost  daily  excursions  to  Manhattan  was  rash  enough  to  speak  of  Thackeray 
and     periodic     return*     to     both,     and  as  "wholesome,"  to  which  Whitman  re- 

plied,  peering  over  his  spectacles  at  the 
something  like  10  years  of  roving  in  visitor,  and  speaking  almost  sharply : 
many   parts   of   the   United    States   and  "You  call  him  wholesome?"     Naturally, 

Canada,  with  shorter  or  longer  excur-  £e  "•«**  h*d*°  ""J?  *J  ^j"  *n*J: 

"It  would  have  been  better  for  him  had 
dons  in  after  life,  and  about  19  years  he  held  his  peace  thereafter,  but  he 
of  residence  at  Camden,  interrupted  by  was  fatuous  enough  to  ask  Whitman 
these  longer  or  shorter  flights  to  New  whether  some  literary  celebrity  from 
England,  the  West  and  Canada.  He  abroad,  recently  in  Philadelphia,  had 
never  visited  Europe.  visited   the   poet,   to   which  the   answer 

Shortly  before  Whitman  became  a  was  a  protest  that  he  had  no  distin- 
resident  of  Camden,  hi  began  his  curious  guished  visitors.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
relations  with  Anne  Gilchrist  She,  an  touch  of  querulousness  in  the  poet'g  an- 
English  woman,  a  year  his  junior,  wrote  swer  to  his  tactless  young  visitor :  there 
to  him  in  May,  1869.  saying  that  in  was  certainly  a  trace  of  discontent  in 
"Leaves  of  Grass"  she  had  found  no  the  tone  with  which  Whitman  spoke 
book,  but  a  man,  and  asking  a  letter,  some  years  later.of  his  exclusion  from 
Whitman  answered  somewhat  coldly  the  magazines.  By  that  time  he  had  be- 
that  his  book  was  his  truest  letter.  She  come  a  sort  of  institution,  a  suburban 
came  to  Philadelphia  and  Whitman  for  Philadelphia^,  honored  with  veneration 
a  while  saw  her  often,  but  declined  her  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  city,  though 
offer  to  marry  him.  His  excuse  was  an  still  rejected  by  the  scrupulous.  H^e 
affection  for  a  woman  in  the  South  was  for  some  years  a  not  unfamiliar 
whom  he  could  not  marry,  because  she  figure  on  the  streets,  and  he  wrote 
already  had  a  husband.  Whitman  wrote  charmingly  of  Chestnut  street  as  a  great 
of  Mrs.  Gilchrist  after  her  death,  speak-  and  distinctive  thoroughfare, 
ing  of  her  as  "My  science-friend,  my  Whitman  of  the  years  between  his 
noblest  woman  friend,  now  buried  in  an  partial  recovery  from  the  effects  of  his 
English  grave."  The  correspondence  be-  stroke  and  the  oncoming  of  genuine  old 
tween  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Gilchrist  has  age,  say  from  1876  or  1877  to  1888  or 
recently  been  published.  Perhaps  the  1889,  was  a  delightful  person  to  en- 
experiment  of  marrying  Whitman  might  counter  upon  the  street.  His  tall,  rather 
have  been  a  perilous  one  at  any  time ;  full  figure,  his  serene,  large-featured 
certainly  it  would  have  been  when  he  face,  framed  in  its  abundant,  fine  white- 
was  past  60,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  per-  beard ;  his  deliberate  pace,  interrupted 
manentlnvalldism  and  premature  physi-  frequently  that  he  might  look  at  the 
cal  old  age.  crowd  or  gaze  in  at  shop  windows,  made 

While  Whitman  ""was  a  neighbor  him  an  object  of  curiosity  to  strangers, 
across  the  Delaware,  intellectual  Phila-  of  kindly  interest  to  those  who  recog- 
delphia  annexed  Camden.  Whitman  nized  him.  He  looked  as  if  be  were 
came  to  the  trans-Delaware  suburb  a  somebody,  as  any  but  the  dullest  or 
physically  broken  man  in  1873,  still  an  least  observant  must  have  felt.  Many 
object  of  criticism  and  of  more  than  saluted  him.  Now  and  then  a  young 
suspicion  to  most  persons  because  of  admirer  joined  him  for  half  a  block.  He 
his  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  and  there  be  bad  an  effective,  but  not  unkindly,  way 
lived,  for  the  most  part,  until  his  death,  of  disembarrassing  himself  of  those  who 
In  1892,  during  which  period  he  largely  interfered  with  his  quiet  enjoyment  of 
recovered  his  health  and  grew  into  a  fig-  the  scene-  *'  w"  a  beautiful  old  age, 
ure  venerated  and  beloved.  mellower  and  mellower  as  the  end  ap- 

T.  .      ..  ,  ,  —,..     proached,  as  one  could  read  In  the  face 

It  was.  m  the  early  years  of  Wlut-  ft  the         t  and  ,„  the  fcw  th|         he 

mans   residence    in    Camden    that    two  £  of  yerge      Hft  acknowI. 

veryyyoung  men   had   the   presumption  ed    d  without  shame  th    materla]    M  fa 
to    call   on    him,    at    his   simple,    little,  receeived   from     fricnds     and    admi 
wooden  house i  m  a  quiet  street.     They  ly  MiBwivig  that  he  had  given  the 

found  him  seated  in  his  shirt-sleeves  near  £or,d  fap  more  than  an  equlv*lent  for 
the   front   window,    through   which   th«  the   moderate    necessities   and   comforts 


that  he  accepted.  When  death  came, 
March  27,  1892,  he  was  honored  not 
only  by  the  little  group  of  admirers 
who  had  not  too  judiciously  made  a  cult 
..f  the  man  and  his  work,  but  by  thou- 
sands of  others  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, though,  even  as  he  lay  dead  and 
uuburied,  the  note  of  criticism  in  some 
.luarters  was  almost'  brutally  cruel.  He 
was  laid  iu  Harleigh  Ometery,  near 
Camden,  where  the  simple,  but  fitting, 
tomb  was  of  his  own  designing. 

Although  Whitman  was  intensely 
democratic  in  his  attitude  toward'  life, 
«nd  sympathetic  with  the  mass  of  his 
lellow- Americans,  rural  and' urban,  he 
did  not  come  of  the  same  stork  from 
which  the  crowded  masses  of  many 
American  cities  ure  now  in  large  meas- 
ure sprung.  Upon  this  side  of  the 
Vtlantie,  at  least,  his  forebears  back 
to  early  Colonial  times,  though  hard- 
working folk,  seem  never  to  have 
known  poverty,  to  have  had  essentially 
what  we  should  call  today  a  common 
school  education,  to  have  been  recog- 
nized among  their  neighbors  as  per- 
sons of  substance  and  consideration. 

Whitman  himself  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  drew  much  that  was  best  in 
turn  from  the  mother's  side  of  the 
;amil  v,  the  Van  Velsors,  prosperous 
farmers  of  Long  Island,  descended  from 
earlv  Dutch  immigrants.  The  Van 
Velsor  farm  lay  on  the  edge  of  Queen's 
county,  about  a  mile  from  a  little  har- 
l.or  on  I-onc  Ts'.und  Sonnd.  while  the 
Whitmans  lived  on  a  farm  of  500  acre* 
:.t  West  Hills,  somewhat  less  than 
three  miles  away,  and  a  little  east  of 
Huntington,  perhaps  30  miles  front  New 
York  city.  These  Long  Island  \K  hit- 
mans  were  of  a  family  transplanted 
from  New  England.  Join;  Whitman, 
born  iu  England  in  1602  and  his  broth- 
er, the  Rev.  Xechariah  Whitman,  a 
Puritan  minister,  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1640.  John  settled  at  Wey- 
mouth. Mass.,  but  Zechsmah  was  soon 
after  living  nt  Milford.  Connecticut. 
John  and  his  eldest  K*i>n  returned  perma- 
nently to  England,  but  XeehariaVs  son 
Joseph  removed  about  1004  to  Hunting- 
ton, L.  I.,  and  from  him  Walt  Whit- 
:r:an  wa*  descended. 

Whitman  felt  that  he  owed  much  to 
TlTs  mother's  Quaker  upbringing.  Her 
mother  was  Amy  Williams,  by  birth  of 
English  stock,  the  child  of  a  sailor  lost 
at  sea.  The  Van  Velsors  were  breeders 
and  trainers  of  blooded  stock,  and 
Louisa  Vuu  Velsor.  Whitman's  mother 
was  a  d-'tring  a:'d  skillful  horse-woman. 
Whitman'.*  grandfather.  Van  Velsor, 
known  as  "th<-  Major,"  was  a  jovial  and 
red-stout  old  man  of  striking  counte- 
nance. His  grandmother  Whitman, 
whose  maiden  name  had  been  Brush, 
a  corruption  of  Bruce,  was  a  woman 
of  strong,  noble  character  and  great 
natural  refinement.  She  had  been  a 
schoolmistress  in  youth. 

An  a  boy  Whitman  wandered  much 
afield  and  along  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sonnd  and  the  Atlantic.  He 
caught  fish  through  the  ice  of  Great 
South    Bay    and    sailed    Long    Island 


Sound  in  small,  boat*.  He  knew  also 
the  pfloU  of  Now  York  Harbor  and 
mid*  inasy  a  abort  voyage  with  them 
down  the  bey. 

At  12  or  13  Whitman  became  office 
b6y  in  a  law  office  in  Brooklyn  and 
Edmund  Clarke,  a  member  of  the  firm, 
helped  hint  to  learn  to  express  himself 
in  writing,  and  gave  him  an  annual 
bubicription    to    a    circulating    library. 

Soon  after  this  time  Whitman  began 
to  learn  printing  in  the  office  of  The 
Lcng  Island  Patriot,  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  In  Brooklyn.  At  15 
or  1(5  be  was  full  man  sise.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  famUy  re- 
turned to  the  country  and  the  boy  went 
with  the  rest  of  the  brood,  eight  chil- 
dren in  all.  By  this  time  he  had  be- 
longed to  several  debating  societies  nnd 
had  seen  something  of  the  theatre  in 
New  York.  In  1830-7  he  worked  at 
"the  case"  in  several  printing  offices 
of  New  York  city,  and  a  little  later, 
when  just  past  18,  he  taught  country 
schools  in  Suffolk  and  Queens  counties. 
Long  Island,  "boarding  round."  He 
found  this  life,  which  showed  him  the 
inside  of  many  simple  American  homes, 
nn  important  part  of  his  education  in 
democracy. 

At  about  20  Whitman  began  publish- 
ing a  weekly  newspaper  la  his  native 
region  of  Huntington,  but  he  soon  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  worked  there 
and  in  Brooklyn  as  printer,  and  as 
writer  of  proee  and  verse.  For  the  next 
few  years  he  took  joy  in  the  ferries  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 
rode  much  on  the  Broadway  stages,  com- 
ing to  know  and  enjoy  their  drivers,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  take  the  place 
of  one  or  another  on  his  route,  when  the 
driver  needed  •  holiday. 

At  20  and  30  he  was  editing  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  then  he  resumed 
his  journeyman  tyfe,  that  which  had  be- 
gun in  boyhood  with  his  wanderings  over 
Long  Island  afoot,  and  in  whatever  ve- 
hicle of  sea  or  shore  offered  itself.  This 
time  he  and  his  brother,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, commonly  called  Jeff,  started  off 
together  to  see  the  world  of  the  United 
States.  They  passed  through  the  "Mid- 
dle States"  of  that  daft  New  York,  New 

Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  possibly  Dela- 
ware, went  down  the  Ohio  and  Miss- 
issippi, lingered  in  New  Orleans,  where 
Whitman  worked  on  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  Crescent.  The  two  at  last  fared 
northward  together,  touching  at  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  several  places  in 
Wisconsin,  and  going  up  into  Canada. 
They  returned  by  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Hudson  to  New  York,  having  been 
gone  about  two  years  and  traveled  8000 
miles. 

From  1831  to  1853  Whitman  tried 
housebuilding  in  Brooklyn.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  this  period  also  he  printed 
The  Freeman,  a  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper. His  father  died  in  1855,  and  in 
that  year  Whitman  published  "Leaves 
of  Grass,"  having  tho  presswork  done  at 
the  jab  printing  bouse  of  his  friends,, 
the  Brothers  Rome.  The  volume  had  but 
94  pages. 

Whitman,  like  Shakespeare,  was  not 
an  infant  prodigy,  net  a  precocious 
genius.  Moat  of  his  early  writings  he 
was  glad  to  leave  where  they  fell  un- 
regarded in  the  columns  of  one  periodi- 
cal or  another,  meetly  obscure.     Later 
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in  life,  when  unauthorized  persons  were 
making  ready  to  collect  and  republish 
som6  of  these  early  uncopyrighted  things 
he  published  a  few  of  them  as  it  were 
in  self-defense.  Some  of  his  prose  tales, 
written  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  tem- 
perance in  the  use  of  strong  drink, 
show  dramatic  power  and  close  observa- 
tion, but  an  unformed  prose  style  a  lit- 
tle reminiscent  of  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury models  before  second-rate  Eng- 
lish and  American  prose  fiction  had 
shaken  off  the  influence  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  verse  of  that  period, 
1834  to  1842,  hardly  gives  promise  of 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  though  the  poem 
entitled  "Blood  Money,"  dated  1843, 
suggests  in  form  and  matter  the  work 
of  his  maturity.  He  says  he  had  found 
it  hard  work  to  rid  the  earliest  "Leaves 
of  Grass,"  the  thin  volume  published 
in  1855,  of  conventional  "poetic" 
phrases. 

Cold  critics  take  it  for  granted  that 
Whitman's  roughest  and  most  careless 
lines  came  of  mere  laziness,  an  unwill- 
ingness to  give  time  to  polishing  bis 
verse,  and  he  was  perhaps  often  too  In- 
dolent to  do  his  best.  So  large  a  per- 
sonage as  Whitman,  however,  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  mere  laziness.  He 
usually  knew  what  he  was  about  He 
had  a  perfectly  definite  intention  and 
theory,  and  his  oft  ridiculed  "cata- 
logues" most  of  the  time  have  a  power- 
ful cumulative  effect.  As  to  his  happi- 
est lyric  movements,  tbey  are  unsur- 
passed by  even  the  greatest  lyric  poets, 
and  a  few  passages  stand  alone  aa  su- 
preme examples  of  sound  fitted  to  sense, 
which  is  the  final  and  authentic  mark  of 
lyrical  perfection.  The  poem,  "Dirge 
for  Two  Veterans,"  which  has  some  very 
rough  stanzas,  and  doses  rather  inef- 
fectively, has  also  this  majestically  musi- 
cal stanza  : 

JI  see  the  sad  procession, 

And  I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  full- 
keyed  bugles,  | 

All  the  channels  of  the  city  street^ 
they're  flooding, 

As  with  voices  and  with  tears."  ' 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  Whitman  are 
there  seven  lines  iu  which  sound  and 
sense  are  so  aptly  fitted  as  in  these  from 
the  poem  beginning  "In  Cabined  Ships 
at  Sea,"  and  bearing  that  line  for  title  : 

"Here   not  the   land,   firm   land,   alons 
1     appears,"  may  then  by  them  be 

said, 
"The  sky  o'erarchea  here,  we  feel  the 

undulating  deck  beneath  our  feet, 
We  feel  the  long  pulsation,  ebb  and  flow 

of  endless  motion, 
The  tones  of  unseen  mystery,  the  vague 

and  vast  suggestions  of  the  briny 

world,  the  liquid-flowing  syllables. 
The  perfume,  the  faint  creaking  of  the 

cordage,  the  melancholy  rhythm, 
The  boundless  vista  and  the  horizon  far 

and  dim  are  all  here, 
And  this  is  ocean's  poem." 

Whitman's  feeling  for  music,  or  to" 
speak  more  broadly,  for  beauty  o' 
sound,  finds  apt  expression  in  many 
passages  of  his  verse.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  musir  of  waters,  as  this  from  "Sea- 
Drift  :" 

"Soothe!  Soothe!  Soothe! 
Close  on  its  wave  soothes  the  wave  be- 


hind. 
And   again   another  behind  embracing 

and  lapping,  every  one  dote, 
But  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me." 

Another  poem  opens  thus : 
"Proud  music  of  the  storm, 
Blast   that   careers    eo    free,    whistling 

across  the  prairies. 
Strong  hum  of  f -rest-tops-rwind  of  the 

mountains. 
Personified  dim  shapes— you  hidden  or- 
chestras, 
Yon  serenades  of  phantom*  with  instru- 
ments alert, 
Blending  with  nature's  rhythms  all  the 
tongues  of  nations." 
"The  Mystic  Trumpeter"  haa  passages 
that    approach    the    perfect    fitting    of 
sound  to  sense  found  in  the  seven  lines 
quoted  from  "In  Cabined  Ships  at  Sea." 
The  poem  is  one  of  Whitman's  most  de- 
licious, and  significant,  nobly  expressive 
of  his  highest  philosophy.     Here  is  the 
third  stanza : 

"Blow  trumpeter  free  and  dear,  I  fol- 
low thee, 
While   at  thy  liquid  prelude,  glad,   se- 
rene, 
The    fretting    world,    the    streets,    the 

noisy  hours  of  day  withdraw, 
A  holy  calm  descends  like  dew  upon  me, 
I  walk  in  cool  refreshing  night  the  walks 

of  paradise, 
I  scent  the  grass,  the  moist  air  and  the 

roses; 
Thy  song  expands  my  numbed,  inboneil 

spirit,  thou  freest,  lannchest  me, 
Floating  and  basking  upon  heaven's 
lake." 
Whitman's  philosophy  was  a  sort,  of 
idealistic  democracy,  which  led  him  not 
only  to  a  belief  in  democratic  govern- 
ment, which  belief  he  had  directly  in- 
herited from  his  father,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
for  whom  he  named  one  of  his  sons 
but  to  a  belief  in  social  democracy,  in 
literary  and  spiritual  democracy.  His 
democratic  generalization  was  so  broad 
that  he  seems  to  have  cared  little  for 
any  particular  sect  claiming  for  itself 
exclusively  the  title  democratic.  In  his 
personal  relations  he  was  thoroughly 
democratic 

In  his  wanderings  he  found  it  easy, 
interesting  and  not  uncomfortable  to 
live  in  daily  contact  with  all  sorts  of 
rough  men.  He  seems  to  have  believed 
that  his  poetry  would  be  popular,  would 
be  read  by  the  mass  of  his  fellow-dti- 
zens,  but  it  never  has  been  popular,  and 
the  first  to  recognize  it  were  men  of 
letters,  and  others  of  broad  literary 
view  and  strong  intellectual  curiosity. 

Whitman  put  into  his  verse  not  only 
his  sodal  and  political  democracy,  but 
his  democratic  interest  in  all  things  hu- 
man. He  not  only  celebrated  the  com- 
mon man,  but  all  sorts  of  meu,  the 
vidous  and  criminal  as  wdl  as  the 
kindly  and  well-ordered,  and  more,  he 
fdt  bound  to  express  in  his  poetry  all 
the  human  passions,  and  especially  the 
master  passion  of  sex.  He  tells  how  he 
walked  sp  and  down  Boston  Common 
with  Emerson  for  hours,  while  his  fellow- 
poet,  one  of  the  first  to  hail  him  as  of 
the  trne  poetic  brotherhood,  argued 
against  the  indneion  lax  "Leaves  of 
Grasa"  of  the  poetry  dealing  nakedly 
and,  as  it  were,  brutally,  with  sex.   He 


found  Emerson's  argument  unanswer- 
able, but  it  left  Whitman  all  the  more 
determined  to  publish  the  poems  that 
Emerson  would  hare  had  him  suppress. 

There  was  a  tremendous  hue  and  cry 
against  these  poems,  and  even  today  a 
few  critics  not  only  think  they  should 
not  have  been  published,  but  deny  Whit- 
man's purity  of  intent.  They  earned  him 
dismissal  from  his  desk  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
anyone  who  knows  Whitman's  work  as 
a  whole  can  doubt  that  every  line  he 
published  was  written  with  thoroughly 
good  intent  Harder  for  Americans  of 
British  ancestry  and  temperament  to 
understand  and  accept  than  the  sexual 
poems  are  some  of  those  in  which  Whit- 
man celebrates  the  lore  of  comrades,  for 
he  seems  not  to  have  had  that  shrinking 
from  physical  contact  with  friends  of  his 
own  sex  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Latin  and  Ger- 
man fashion  of  exchanging  kisses  with 
male  friends  did  not  offend  Whitman,  if 
one  may  trust  the  language  of  his  verses 
in  the  division  of  his  poetry  called 
"Calamus." 

Whitman's  rejection  of  Emerson's  ir- 
resistible argument  for  the  sake  of  bis 
own  inner  light  was  the  direct  fruit  of 
his  Qnaker  inheritance  and  upbringing, 
for  he  was  a  mystic,  and  this  mysti- 
cism, which  led  him  to  trust  intuition 
rather  '  than  formal  logic,  determined 
him  to  publish  the  most  controverted 
part  of  his  verse,  while  it  inspired  also 
bis  noblest  utterances,  those  that  ex- 
press his  faith  in  man  as  essentially  a 
spiritual  being,  a  child  of  God  destined 
to  eternal  life.  These  conceptions  of 
man's  spiritual  being  and  destiny  ap- 
pear in  almost  every  stage  of  Whit- 
man's poetic  development,  but  are  es- 
pecially frequent  in  his  later  verse. 
"Chaunting  the  Square  Deific"  is  per- 
haps the  noblest  of  his  mystical  poems, 
though  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter"  comes 
near  it  in  elevation  and  surpasses  it  in 
technical  beauty.  These  and  other 
poems  of  like  subject  make  up  the  di- 
vision entitled  "Whispers  of  Heavenly 
Death."  One  of  the  best  In  this  divi- 
sion is  the  poem  of  10  lines  entitled  "A 
Noiseless  Patient  Spider."  .  Nobly 
beautiful  is  "The  Last  Invocation,"  and 
another  strongly  expressive  of  his  spirit- 
ual faith  is  "Assurance.*' 

All  bat  perhaps  the  few  thick-and- 
thin  admirers  of  Whitman  admit  his 
limitations,  bis  defects,  his  errors  of 
taste.  When  all  these  things  have  been 
acknowledged  he  seems  to  remain  the 
one  powerfully  original  element  in 
American  poetry,  perhaps  the  sole 
American  poet  destined  to  be  a  long 
and  world-wide  influence.  In  the  per- 
spective of  -  the  quarter-century  since 
his  death  he  loams  large  and  clear  of 
nil  his  native  con  tern  porn  ries\  fct  wit*&> 
ures  well  up  with  the  greatest  poets  ^st 
Europe  produced  in  his  periodVMcnj. 
while  his  foibles,  faults,  deficiencies, 
which  seem -trifling  as  set  against  his 
sum,  are  worth  a  glance.. 

Whitman  resented  somewhat  the 
charge  that  he  lacked'  humor,  but  his 
writings  offer  little  or  nothing  to  refute 
it.  and  perhop*  if  he  had  had  humor 
along   with    the    g»nnine    modesty    for 
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which  some  persons  did  not  give  him 
credit,  he  could  hardly  have  endured 
the  sort  of  cult  that  a  small  group  made 
of  him  in  his  later  years.  His  fond- 
ness for  a  few  foreign  words  grates  on 
most  readers  of  discrimination,  such 
words  as  "libertad"  and  "eamerados." 
such  phrases  as  "en  masse."  The  na- 
tive word  "eligible"  he  also  uses  too 
frequently,  and  in  a  sense  that  he  seeks 
to  impress  upon  it,  a  sense  not  quit" 
justified  by  origin  or  common  use.  His 
catalogues,  picturesquely  and  cumula- 
tively effective  as  they  often  are,  he 
sometimes  overdoes.  His  deliberate 
dropping  into,, the  baldest  prose,  al- 
though a  studied  effect,  is  seldom 
happy.  Perhaps  the  best  test  of  his 
greatness  lies  in  this,  that  he  bears 
frequent  rereading,  that  new  beauty 
and  fresh  significance  await  those  who 
return  to  his  poems,  especially  to  sev- 
eral of  the  longer  and  less  popular. 

Whitman's  best  prose  is  almost  flaw- 
less, though  his  prose,  even  more  than 
his  verse,  suffers  from  his  frequent  negli- 
gence and  his  annoying  use  of  long  paren- 
theses. Some  of  the  impressionist  prose 
descriptions  of  nature  equal  the  very 
best,  things  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  prose,  and  in  the  long 


essay,  "Democratic  Vistas,"  somewhat 
carelessly  written,  there  are  beautiful 
passages  of  noble  eloquence  that  just 
skillfully  avoid  poetic  rythm.  His  criti-  • 
cnl  prose  shows  temperate  yet  keen  judg- 
ment, although  mere  good  nature  lea* 
him  to  overrate  some  of  his  contempor- 
aries, ns  Longfellow.  Lowell,  by  the 
way,  criticized  Whitman  in  a  letter  to 
Eliot  Norton,  and  left  forever  a  measure 
of  his  own  limitations,  when  he  wrote,, 
in  1855,  touching  "Leaves  of  Grass:" 
"No,  no,  the  kind  of  thing  yen  describe 
won't  do,"  which  recalls  the  salutation, 
"This  will  never  do,"  addressed  by  a 
reviewer  to  an  immortal  nam* 

To  be  truly  popular  Whitman  must 
wait  for  the  time  that  he  hoped  would 
come,  when  all  men  have  leisure  and  the-' 
cbanco  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  self- 
development.  Meanwhile,  a  century  after 
his  birth,  a  quarter  century  after  his 
death,  his  work  gives  promise  of  outliv- 
ing a  vast  deal  of  that  produced  by  his 
centemporariea  in  whatever  language.  He 
has  definitely  taken  his  place  with  the 
comparatively  small  group,  of.  world- 
writers  added  to  permanent  literature  by 
the  nineteenth  century. 
■.  n. _ 
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AiDon?  ibo  papers  of  a  deeeased   Bostoniaa 
vho  was  fosid  of  collecting  odd  compositions 
iV.    'r.tcresiine  ipecimen  was  discovered: 
Ilcrc  into  ibo  nast 
The  roolaV rintr  crart 
Of  Eleanor  Batcbelder's  shoves, 
Well  versed  In  the  ana 
Ol  ciea,  pa»try  and  tarts. 
And  the  lucrative  SKill  of  the  oven. 
When  sbe'd  lived  Ions  cnomrh 
■'■tie  made  her  last  pnff— 
A  kn:fT  by  her  nutbaad  mceh  praised. 
And  bcre  she  doth  lie 
And  makoi  a  dirt  pie, 
in  ticpoi  tbat  her  crnat  will  be  raised. 


WHITMAN'S  PROPHECY 
OF  TO-DAY— American  readers 
have  found  prophets  of  to-day's 
world  situation  in  Shakespeare, 
in  Victor  Hugo,  and  in  various 
other  foreign  writers,  hut  an 
Englishman  calls  attention  to 
Walt  Whitman.  Dr.  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  writing  to  the  London 
Times,  makes  an  extract  front 
Walt's  "  Years  of  the  Modern," 
first  published  in  "Drum  Taps** 
in  1865,  and  asks,  "Is  not  this 
indeed  prophecy — the  human 
utterance  of  the  Divine?" 

I  see  not  America  only — I  see  not  only  Liberty's  nation,  but  other  nations 

preparing; 
I  see  tremendous  entrances  and  exits — I  see  new  combinations    I  see  the 

solidarity  of  races; 
I  see  that  force  advancing  with  irresistible  power  on  the  world's  stage; 
(Have  the  old  forces,  the  old  wars,  played  their  pferto?  are  the  acta  softaMe 

to  them  closed?) 
I  see  Freedom,  completely  armed,  and  victorious,  and  very  l>*"g**ayl  wrth 

Law  on  one  side  and  Peace  on  the  other, 
A  stupendous  Trio,  all  issuing  forth  against  the  idea  of  caste; 
— What  historic  denouements  are  these  we  so  rapidly  approach? 
I  see  men  marching  and  counter-marching  by  swift  millions; 
I  see  the  frontiers  and  boundaries  of  the  old  aristocracies  broken; 
I  see  the  landmarks  of  European  kings  removed; 
I- see  this  day  the  People  beginning  their -landmarks  (all  others  give  way):  ' 

— What  whispers  are  these,  O  lands,  running  ahead  of  yon, 

the  seas? 
Are  all  nations  communing?  Is  there  going  to  be  but  one 

globe? 
Is  humanity  forming,  en  masse? — for  lot  tyrants  tremble, 

dim: 
The  earth,  restive,  confronts  a  new  era. 

The  perform'd  America  sad  Surope  grow  dim,  retiring  in 

me, 
The  unperfarm'd,  men  gigantic  than  ever,  advance,  advance 


heart  to  the 


1^-Uy^-u  ^  Whitman's  Self- Reliance  .Niv-jSjf 
It  is  over  sixty  years  since  Goethe  said  that  to  be  a 
German  author  was  to  be  a  German  martyr.  I  presume 
things  have  changed  in  Germany  since  those  times,  and 
that  the  Goethe  of  to-day  does  not  encounter  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  the  great  poet  and  critic  of  Weimar  seemed 
to  have  called  forth.  But  we  in  America  have  known  an 
American  author  who  was  an  American  martyr  in  a 
more  literal  sense  than  any  of  the  men  named  by  the 
great  German.  More  than  Heine,  or  Rousseau,  or 
Moliere,  or  Byron,  was  Walt  Whitman  a  victim  of  the 
literary  Philistinism  of  his  country  and  times  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  himself,  his  was  a  nature  so  large,  tole- 
rant and  self-sufficing  that  his  martyrdom  sat  lighfly 
upon  him.  His  unpopularity  was  rather  a  tonic  to  him 
than  otherwise.  He  said  he  was  more  resolute  because 
all  had  denied  him  than  he  ever  could  have  been  had  all 
accepted  him,  and  he  added  : 

"  I  heed  not  and  have  never  heeded  cautions,  majorities 
or  ridicule." 
There  are  no  more  precious  and  tonic  pages  in  history 
than  the  records  of  men  who  have  faced  unpopularity, 
odium,  hatred,  ridicule,  detraction,  in  obedience  to  an 
inward  voice,  and  never  lost  courage  or  good  nature. 
Whitman's  is  the  most  striking  case  in  our  literary  an- 
nals— probably  the  most  striking  one  in  our  century  out- 
side of  politics  and  religion.  The  inward  voice  alone 
was  the  oracle  he  obeyed  :  ' '  My  commission  obeying, 
to  question  it  never  daring. 

The  bitter-sweet  cup  of  unpopularity  he  drained  to  its 
dregs,  and  drained  it  cheerfully,  as  one  knowing  before- 
hand that  it  is  preparing  for  him  and  cannot  be  avoided. 

"  Have  you  learn' d  lessons  only  of  those  who  admired 
you  and  were  tender  with  you  and  stood  aside  for 
you  ? 

Have  you  not  learn' d  great  lessons  from  those  who  reject 
you,  and  brace  themselves  against  you  ?  or  who 
treat  you  with  contempt,  or  dispute  the  passage 
with  you  ? ' ' 

Every  man  is  a  partaker  in  the  triumph  of  him  who  is 
always  true  to  himself  and  makes  no  compromises  with 
customs,  schools  or  opinions.  Whitman's  life,  under- 
neath its  easy  tolerance  and  cheerful  good- will,  was  heroic. 
He  fought  his  battle  against  great  odds  and  he  conquered  ; 
he  had  his  own  way,  he  yielded  not  a  hair  to  the  enemy. 

The  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  press, 
by  many  of  his  friends,  or  by  such  a  man  as  Emerson, 
whom  he  deeply  reverenced,  to  change  or  omit  certain 
passages  from  his  poems,  seems  only  to  have  served  as 
the  opposing  hammer  that  clinches  the  nail.  The  louder 
the  outcry  the  more  deeply  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  stand 
by  his  first  convictions.  The  fierce  and  scornful  oppo- 
sition to  his  sex  poems,  and  to  his  methods  and  aims 
generally,  was  probably  more  confirmatory  than  any 
approval  could  have  been.  It  went  to  the  quick.  During 
a  dark  period  of  his  life,  when  no  publisher  would  touch 
his  book,  and  when  its  exclusion  from  the  mails  was  threat- 
ened, and  poverty  and  paralysis  were  upon  him,  a  wealthy 
Philadelphian  offered  to  furnish  means  for  its  publication 
if  he  would  omit  certain  poems  ;  but  the  poet  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  tempted  for  one  moment  by  the  offer. 
He  cheerfully  chose  the- heroic  part,  as  he  always  did. 

Emerson  reasoned  and  remonstrated  with  him  for 
hours,  walking  up  and  down  Boston  Common,  and  after 
he  had  finished  his  argument,  says  Whitman,  which  was 
unanswerable,  ' '  I  felt  down  in  my  soul  the  clear  and 
unmistakable  conviction  to  disobey  all,  and  pursue  my  own 
way."  He  told  Emerson  so  ;  whereupon  they  went  and 
dined  together.  The  independence  of  the  poet  probably 
impressed  Emerson  more  than  his  yielding  would  have 
done,  for,  had  not  he  preached  the  adamantine  doctrine 
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of  self-trust?  "To  believe  your  own  thought,"  he 
says,  ' '  to  believe  that  what  is  true  for  you  in  your  pri- 
vate heart  is  true  of  all  men — -that  is  genius." 

In  many  ways  was  Whitman,  quite  unconsciously  to 
himself,  the  man  Emerson  invoked  and  prayed  for — the 
absolutely  self-reliant  man  ;  the  man  who  should  find  his 
own  day  and  land  sufficient  ;  who  had  no  desire  to  be 
Greek,  or  Italian,  or  French,  or  English,  but  only  him- 
self :  who  should  not  whine,  or  apologize,  or  go  abroad  ; 
who  should  not  duck,  or  deprecate,  or  borrow,  and  who 
could  see  through  the  many  disguises  or  debasements  of 
our  times  the  lineaments  of  the  same  gods  that  so  rav- 
ished the  bards  of  old. 

The  moment  a  man  "acts  for  himself,"  says  Emer- 
son, "tossing  the  laws,  the  books,  idolatries  and  cus- 
toms out  of  the  window,  we  pity  him  no  more,  but  thank 
and  revere  him." 

Whitman  took  the  philosopher  at  his  word.  "  Great- 
ness once  and  forever  has  done  with  opinion,"  even  the 
opinion  of  the  good  Emerson.  "  Heroism  works  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  voice  of  mankind,  and  in  contradiction, 
for  a  time,  to  the  voice  of  the  great  and  good. "  "  Every 
heroic  act  measures  itself  by  its  contempt  of  some  ex- 
ternal good  " — popularity,  for  instance.  "  The  charac- 
teristic of  heroism  is  persistency."  "When  you  have 
chosen  your  part  abide  by  it,  and  do  not  weakly  try  to 
reconcile  yourself  with  the  world."  "Adhere  to  your 
act  and  congratulate  yourself  if  you  have  done  something 
strange  and  extravagant,  and  broken  the  monotony  of  a 
decorous  age. ' '  Heroism  ' '  is  the  avowal  of  the  un- 
schooled man  that  he  finds  a  quality  in  him  that  is  negli- 
gent of  expense,  of  health,  of  life,  of  danger,  of  hatred,  of 
reproach,  and  knows  that  his  will  is  higher  and  more  excel- 
lent than  all  actual  and  all  possible  antagonists. "  "A  man 
is  to  carry  himself  in  the  presence  of  all  opposition  as  if 
everything  were  titular  and  ephemeral  but  he. "  "  Great 
works  of  art,"  he  again  says,  "  teach  us  to  abide  by  our 
spontaneous  impression  with  good-natured  inflexibility, 
the  more  when  the  whole  cry  of  voices  is  on  the  other 
side. ' '  These  brave  sayings  of  Emerson  were  all  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  Whitman's  course.  The  spectacle  of 
this  man  sitting  there  by  the  window  of  his  little  house 
in  Camden,  poor  and  partially  paralyzed,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  trite  and  commonplace  scenes  and  people, 
or  looking  athwart  the  years  and  seeing  only  detraction 
and  denial,  yet  always  serene,  cheerful,  charitable,  his 
wisdom  and  tolerance  ripening  and  mellowing  with  time, 
is  something  to  treasure  and  profit  by.  He  was  a  man 
who  needed  no  assurances.  He  had  the  patience  and  the 
leisure  of  nature.  He  welcomed  your  friendly  and  sym- 
pathetic word,  or  with  equal  composure  he  did  without  it. 

I  remember  calling  upon  him  shortly  after  Swinburne's 
fierce  onslaught  upon  him  had  been  published,  some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties.  I  was  curious  to 
see  how  Whitman  took  it,  but  I  could  not  discover 
either  in  word  or  look  that  he  was  disturbed  a  particle 
by  it.  He  spoke  as  kindly  of  Swinburne  as  ever.  If  he 
was  pained  at  all  it  was  on  Swinburne's  account  and  not 
on  his  own.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  man  retreat 
upon  himself  as  Swinburne  had  done.  In  fact,  I  think 
hostile  criticism,  fiercely  hostile,  gave  Whitman  nearly 
as  much  comfort  as  any  other.  Did  it  not  attest  reality  ? 
Men  do  not  brace  themselves  against  shadows.  Swin- 
burne's polysyllabic  rage  showed  the  force  of  the  current 
he  was  trying  to  stem.  As  for  Swinburne's  hydroceph- 
alus muse,  I  do  not  think  Whitman  took  any  interest 
in  it  from  the  first. 

Self-reliance,  or  self-trust,  is  one  of  the  principles 
Whitman  announces  in  his  "  Laws  for  Creations."  He 
saw  that  no  first-class  work  is  possible  except  it  issue  from 
a  man's  deepest,  most  radical  self. 
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did  how  completely  our  people  were  under  the  illusion 
of  the  genteel  and  the  conventional,  and  that  even 
among  the  emancipated  few  the  possession  of  anything 
like  robust  aesthetic  perception  was  rare  enough.  Amer- 
ica, so  bold  and  original  and  independent  in  the  world 
of  practical  politics  and  material  endeavor,  is,  in  spirit- 
ual and  imaginative  regions,  timid,  conforming,  imi- 
tative. There  is,  perhaps,  no  civilized  country  in  the 
world  wherein  the  native,  original  man,  the  real  critter,  as 
Whitman  loved  to  say,  that  underlies  all  our  culture  and 
conventions,  crops  out  so  little  in  manners,  in  literature 
and  in  social  usages.  The  fear  of  being  unconventional 
is  greater  with  us  than  the  fear  of  death.  A  certain 
evasiveness,  polish,  distrust  of  ourselves,  amounting  to 
insipidity  and  insincerity,  is  spoken  of  by  observant  for- 
eigners. In  other  words,  we  are  perhaps  the  least  like 
children  of  any  people  in  the  world.  In  due  time  youth 
and  manhood  meet  ;  the  greatest  men  are  the  most 
frank  and  simple  ;  but,  as  a  people,  we  have  a  long  way 
yet  to  travel  to  reach  this  blessed  state.  All  these 
things  were  against  Whitman,  and  will  continue  to  be 
against  him  for  a  long  time.  With  the  first  stroke  he 
broke  through  the  conventional  and  took  his  stand  upon 
the  natural.  With  rude  hands  he  tore  away  the  veils 
and  concealments  from  the  body  and  from  the  soul.  He 
ignored  entirely  all  social  and  conventional  usages  and 
hypocrisies,  not  by  revolt  against  them,  but  by  choosing 
a  point  of  view  from  which  they  disappeared.  He  em- 
braced the  unrefined  and  the  savage  as  well  as  the  ten- 
der and  human.  The  illusions  of  the  past,  of  the  models 
and  standards,  he  freed  himself  of  at  once,  and  de- 
clared for  the  beauty  and  the  divinity  of  the  now  and  the 
here.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  ' '  what  is  nearest, 
cheapest,  easiest  is  me. ' '  Such  an  example  of  self-asser- 
tion, not  only  in  behalf  of  himself  but  in  behalf  of  his  fellows 
and  of  his  country,  was  never  before  seen  in  any  recent 
literature.  The  arrogance  and  the  assumptions  of  the 
work  were  astounding.  But  its  boundless  humanitarian 
spirit,  its  tremendous  practical  democracy,  its  grasp  of  the 
great  spiritual  forces  and  its  pristine  splendor  and  fresh- 
ness, like  the  sea  and  the  orbs,  won  for  it  a  tardy  recogni- 
tion here  and  there  ;  yet  to  say  that  the  public  taste  was 
shocked,  is  not  saying  much  :  appreciative:  readers 
were  often  bewildered.  Even  Emerson's  admiration,  so 
strongly  and  eloquently  expressed  in  his  now  famous 
letter  to  the  poet,  though  never  taken  back,  was  appar- 
ently held  in  abeyance  for  years  before  his  death. 

Out  of  Whitman's  absolute  self-trust  arose  his  pro- 
phetic egotism — the  divine  fervor  and  audacity  of  the 
simple  ego.  He  shared  the  conviction  of  the  old  proph- 
ets that  man  is  a  part  of  God,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  universe  any  more  divine  than  the  individual  soul. 
"I,  too,"  he  says,  and  this  line  is  the  key  to  much 
there  is  in  his  work — 

"  I,  too,  have  felt  the  resistless  call  of  myself." 

With  the  old  Biblical  writers  the  motions  of  their  own 
spirits,  their  thoughts,  dreams,  etc.,  was  the  voice  of 
God.  There  is  something  of  the  same  sort  in  Whit- 
man.    The  voice  of  that  inner  self  was  final  and  author- 


itative with  him.  It  was  the  voice  of  God.  He  could 
drive  through  and  over  all  the  conventions  of  the  world 
in  obedience  to  that  voice.  This  call  to  him  was  as  a 
voice  from  Sinai.  One  of  his  mastering  thoughts  was 
the  thought  of  identity — that  you  are  you,  and  I  am  I. 
This  was  the  final  meaning  of  things,  and  the  meaning 
of  immortality.  "  Yourself,  yourself,  yourself,"  he 
says,  with  swelling  vehemence,  "forever  and  ever.'.' 
To  be  compacted  and  riveted  and  fortified  in  yourself, 
so  as  to  be  a  law  unto  yourself,  is  the  final  word  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present. 

Whitman's  egotism,  colossal  as  it  was,  was  not  per- 
sonal and  ignoble.  It  was  vicarious  and  all-embracing 
of  humanity.  He  thought  better  of  every  man  than 
that  man  thought  of  himself.  Selfishness  in  any 
unworthy  sense  he  had  none.  Vanity,  arrogance,  self- 
assertion  in  his  life  there  was  none.  Fondness  for  praise, 
as  such,  which  has  been  so  often  charged,  I  fail  to  detect. 

A  craving  for  sympathy  and  personal  affection  he  cer- 
tainly had  ;  to  be  valued  as  a  human  being  was  more  to 
him  than  to  be  valued  as  a  poet.  His  strongest  attach- 
ments were  probably  for  persons  who  had  no  opinion, 
good  or  bad,  of  his  poetry  at  all. 

His  egotism,  if  there  is  no  better  word,  united  him  to 
his  fellows  rather  than  separated  him  from  them.  It 
was  not  that  of  a  man  who  sets  himself  up  above  others, 
or  who  claims  some  special  advantage  or  privilege,  but 
that  god-like  quality  that  would  make  others  share  its 
great  good  fortune.  Hence  we  are  not  at  all  shocked 
when  the  poet,  in  the  fervor  of  his  love  for  mankind, 
determinedly  imputes  to  himself  all  the  sins  arid  vices 
and  follies  of  his  fellow-men.  We  rather  glory  in  it. 
This  self-abasement  is  the  seal  of. the  authenticity  of  his 
egotism.  Without  those  things  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  the  complaint  of  a  Boston  critic  of  Whitman 
that  his  work  was  not  noble,  because  it  celebrated  pride, 
and  did  not  inculcate  the  virtues  of  humility  and  self- 
denial,  etc.  The  great  lesson  of  the  "Leaves,"  flow- 
ing curiously  out  of  its  pride  and  egotism,  is  the  lesson 
of  charity,  of  self-surrender,  and  the  free  bestowal  of 
yourself  upon  all  hands. 

The  law  of  life  of  great  art  is  the  law  of  life  in  ethics, 
and  was  long  ago  announced. 

He  that  would  lose  his  life  shall  find  it  ;  he  that  gives 
himself  the  most  freely  shall  the  most  freely  receive. 
Whitman  made  himself  the  brother  and  equal  of  all, 
not  in  word,  but  in  very  deed  ;  he  was  in  himself  a 
compend  of  the  people  for  which  he  spoke,  and  this 
breadth  of  sympathy  and  free  giving  of  himself  has 
resulted  in  an  unexpected  accession  of  power. 

John  Burroughs. 

A  COLLEGE  POEM  BY  BRYANT. 

By  the  Rev   J.  L.  Jenkins. 

BRYANT'S  college  life  was  short — two  terms 
only.  He  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at  "Will- 
iams in  the  fall  of  October,  1810,  and  left  in  the 
spring.  Daring  this  time  he  wrote  at  least  one  poem. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  in  his  Life  of  Bryant,  says  it  was  delir- 
ered  before  one  of  the  college  societies.     He  quotes 
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ten  lines  from  it,  prefacing  the  quotation  with 
these  words:  "They  show  that  he  was  satisfied 
neither  with  the  climate,  town,  college,  nor  its  au- 
thorities." 

A  copy  of  the  entire  poem  is  in  my  possession. 
It  is  in  the  handwriting  of  my  father.  To  the 
poem  is  attached  this  statement :  "  Written  hy  W. 
C.  Bryant,  late  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
in  Williams  College."  My  father  was  in  the  same 
class  with  Bryant  They  knew  each  other  well,  I 
infer  from  the  fact  that  in  a  letter  of  Bryant,  writ- 
ten  in  1859,  my  father  is  mentioned  by  name,  with 
three  others,  as  the  men  he  remembered  most  dis- 
tinctly as  college  acquaintances.  The  many  Will* 
iams  men  scattered  over  the  land  and  world  will, 
I  judge,  be  interested  in  the  poem,  which  I  give  as 
I  have  it 

It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  those  of  as  familiar 
in  recent  years  with  the  fair  Berkshire  college 
town,  with  its  clean  streets  and  wel'-kept  college 
and  private  grounds,  its  noble  buildings  and  world- 
famous  instructors,  do  not  recognize  it  in  the  poet's 
description.  If  it  was  ever  true,  immense  credit 
belongs  to  those  who  from  the  veriest  desert  have 
made  a  matchless  garden. 

Lover  of  Berkshire  as  I  am,  it  mast  be  confessed 
that  Bryant's  description  of  soil  and  climate  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth  in  February  and  March  than  in 
any  other  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 


LONGFELLOW'S    COMMENCEMENT 
T^Cv—^~       ORATION.      ^*  zs, 

By  Gkokge  T.  Packard.  '^ 
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THF.  Commencement  parts  which  aspiring  youths 
have  lately  given  to  the  world  did  not,  as  a 
rale,  clearly  foreshadow  the  future  occupations  of 
the  speakers.  More  than  one  hard-headed  and  un- 
rhythmical student  for  instance,  has  treated  the 
shade  of  Shelley  to  its  annual  surprise  by  presenting 
an  unsolicited  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  poet's 
verse.  This  Commencement  effort  will  be  fol- 
lowed, it  may  be,  by  the  undoubted  prose  of  a 
farmer's  life.  In  fact  there  is  a  certain  pathos  in 
the  feeling  that  these  compositions  are  often  tender 
farewells  to  the  poetical  side  of  life,  and  not  even 
suggestive  of  a  "  might  have  been."  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  of  this  somewhat  violent 
estrangement  between  the  graduating  theme  and 
the  chosen  calling  was  that  of  a  student  I  knew  of, 
who  discoursed  upon  the  physical  sciences  (borrow- 
ing his  words,  as  he  gleefully  confessed,  from  a 
famous  man  of  science)  and  then  betook  himself  to 
sawing  logs. 

Not  so,  however,  was  it  with  Longfellow,  the 
■abject  of  whose  Commencement  oration,  when  he 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  was  "  Oar 
Native  Writers."  The  whole  drift  of  the  com- 
position, not  less  than  the  subject  itself,  was  in 
keeping  with  the  predestined  work  which  was  to 
enrich  and  gladden  so  many  hearts. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  this  composition  of 
Longfellow  was  reproduced  in  the  columns  of  an 
attractive  periodical  in  Boston,  "Every  Other 
Saturday,"  whose  rather  brief  but  dignified  career 
was  followed  by  the  friendly  interest  of  a  fit  if  re- 
stricted circle  of  readers.  Its  editor  described  the 
text  of  the  com]x>sition  as  in  the  "  same  beautiful 
chirography  that  the  poet  always  used."  Even 
Longfellow's  finished  handwriting  seems  to  have 
been  born  with  him.  Probably  few  readers  of 
The  Christian  Union  ever  saw  the  periodical  to 
which  I  refer,  and  the  college  essay  will  be,  there- 
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No  more  the  brumal  tempest  sheds 

Its  gathered  stores  in  sleety  showers, 

Nor  yet  the  vernal  season  spreads 

Her  verdant  mantle  gemmed  with  flowers  ; 

Bat  fettered  stands  the  naked  year 

And  shivers  to  the  chilling  air, 

And  lingers  dubious  on  the  wing  ; 

And  often  straggles  to  unclasp 

Reluctant  Winter's  icy  grasp 

And  greet  the  arms  of  Spring. 

Hemmed  in  with  hills,  whose  heads  aspire, 
Abrnpt  and  rude,  and  hung  with  woods  ; 
Amidst  these  vales  I  teach  the  lyre, 
Where  devious  Hoosack  rolls  his  floods. 
Dear  vales,  where  every  pleasure  meets, 
Fain  would  I  paint  thy  slimy  streets, 
Extensive  views  and  wholesome  air, 
Thy  soil  with  churlish  guardians  blest 
And  horrors  of  the  bleak  Northwest 
Poured  through  the  chasm  afar. 

Safe  from  the  morning's  golden  eye 
And  sheltered  from  the  western  breeze, 
These  happy  regions  bosomed  lie — 
The  seats  of  bliss  and  towers  of  ease, 
Far-famed  spot  whose  fertile  breast 
Now  droughts  with  lengthened  blaze  infest, 
Now  tempests  drench  with  copious  flood. 
Alternate  heat  and  cold  surprise, 
A  frozen  desert  now  it  lies, 
And  now  a  sea  of  mad  t 


While  rising  on  the  tainted  gale, 

The  morbid  exhalations  ride, 

And  hover  o'er  the  unconscious  vale, 

Or  steep  upon  the  mountain  side. 

Then  on  her  misty  car  reclined, 

Her  aching  brows  with  nightshade  twined, 

Disease  unseen  directs  her  way, 

Wields  the  black  scepter  of  her  reign 

And  barbs  her  shafts  with  keener  pain, 

And  singles  ont  her  prey. 

Why  should  I  sing  its  turbid  springs 
That  trickle  through  its  rocks  of  lime, 
And  why  those  domes  where  science  flings 
Her  far-diffusing  rays  sublime, 
When  through  the  horror-breathing  halls 
The  pale-faced,  moping  students  crawl 
Like  spectered  monuments  of  woe, 
Or  studious  seek  the  unwholesome  cell, 
Where  dust  and  gloom  and  cobwebs  dwell, 
Dark,  dirty,  dank,  and  low. 

Yet  on  the  picture  dark  with  shade 

Let  not  the  eye  forever  gaze 

Where  lawless  power  her  nest  has  laid, 

And  stern  suspicion  treads  her  maze. 

The  storm  that  o'er  the  wintry  waste 

Bides  howling  on  the  northern  blast, 

In  time  will  enrb  its  furious  way  ; 

Bnt  that  o'er  Hoosack 's  vales  which  looks 

Will  never  hail  serener  boon, 

Nor  open  to  the  day. 


fore,  an  unexpected  token  of  the  early  maturity  of 
the  poet 

The  composition  consists  of  about  1,200  words, 
equal  to  a  column  and  a  third  of  The  Christian 
Union.  The  style  is  clear  and  rhythmical,  and, 
apart  from  some  touches  which  tell  of  youthf  ul- 
ness,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  far  more  sus- 
tained and  properly  proportioned  than  that  of  the 
majority  of  graduating  parts.  Longfellow  was  bat 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  graduated.  In  the 
class,  numbering  thirty-eight  only  three  were 
younger  than  himself.  One  of  these,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
George  B.  Cheever,  was  his  junior  by  less  than 
two  months.  Hawthorne — born  on  the  4th  of  July, 
by  the  way — was  nearly  three  yean  his  senior. 

These  are  the  opening  sentences  of  the  oration  : 
"  To  an  American  there  is  something  endearing  in 
the  very  sounds — Oar  Native  Writers.  Like  the 
music  of  our  native  tongue,  when  heard  in  a  foreign 
land,  they  have  power  to  kindle  up  within  him  the 
tender  memory  of  his  home  and  fireside ;  and,  more 
than  this,  they  foretell  that  whatever  is  noble  and 
attractive  in  our  national  character  will  one  day  be 
associated  with  the  sweet  magic  of  Poetry."  He 
asks  if  our  land  is  to  be  the  "  land  of  song,"  and 
answers,  "  Yes ;  and  palms  are  to  be  won  by  our 
native  writers."  A  "  first  beginning  of  a  national 
literature "  has  been  made,  but  "  we  cannot  yet 
throw  off  oar  literary  allegiance  to  Old  England, 
we  cannot  yet  remove  from  our  shelves  every  book 
which  is  not  strictly  and  truly  American."  "  Eng- 
lish literature  is  a  great  and  glorious  monument 
.  .  .  rising  bright  and  beautiful  till  its  summit  is 
hid  in  the  mists  of  antiquity." 

He  discusses  the  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  a 
distinctively  American  literature,  and  says :  "  Poet- 
ry with  us  has  never  yet  been  anything  but  a  pas- 
time. The  fault  however,  is  not  so  much  that  of 
oar  writers  as  of  the  prevalent  modes  of  thinking 
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moat  be  a  deep  and  thorough  conviction  of  the 
glory  of  their  calling — an  utter  abandonment  of 
everything  else— and  a  noble  self-devotion  to  the 
cause  of  literature.  ...  In  the  vanity  of  scholar- 
ship, England  has  reproached  us  that  we  have  no 
finished  scholars.  .  .  .  Our  very  poverty  in  this 
respect  will  have  a  tendency  to  give  a  national 
character  to  our  literature.  .  .  .  We  are  thus  thrown 
upon  ourselves ;  and  thus  shall  our  native  hills  be- 
come renowned  in  song,  like  those  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  Every  rock  shall  become  a  chronicle  of 
storied  allusions;  and  the  tomb  of  the  Indian 
prophet  be  as  hallowed  as  the  sepulchers  of  ancient 
kings  or  the  damp  vault  and  perpetual  lamp  of  the 
Saracen  monarch.'* 

The  "influence  of  natural  scenery  in  forming 
the  poetical  character "  is  the  special  thought  de- 
veloped in  the  latter  part  of  the  oration.  Here  are 
sentences  that  the  man  Longfellow  might  have 
been  willing  to  own  as  his  offspring :  "  Genius,  to 
be  sure,  must  be  born  with  a  man ;  and  it  is  its 
high  prerogative  to  be  free,  limitless,  irrepressible. 
Yet  how  is  it  molded  by  the  plastic  hand  of  Na- 
ture !  how  are  its  attributes  shaped  and  modulated, 
when  a  genius  like  Canova  s  failed  in  the  bust  of 
the  Corsican,  and  amid  the  splendor  of  the  French 
metropolis  languished  for  the  sunny  skies  and  vine- 
clad  halls  of  Italy  !  Men  may  talk  of  sitting  down 
in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  their  libraries,  and  of  for- 
getting, in  the  eloquent  companionship  of  books, 
all  the  vain  cares  tnat  beset  them  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  life ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  noth- 
ing which  so  frees  us  from  the  turbulent  ambition 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  nothing  which  so  fills  the 
mind  with  great  and  glowing  conceptions,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  warms  the  heart  with  love  and 
tenderness,  as  a  frequent  and  close  communion 
with  natural  scenery." 

"  We  may  rejoice,  then,"  concludes  the  youthful 

orator,  "  in  the  hope  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in 
our  national  literature,  for  no  people  are  richer 
than  we  are  in  the  treasures  of  nature.  And  well 
may  each  of  us  feel  a  glorious  and  high-minded 
pride  in  saying,  as  he  looks  on  the  hills  and  vales, 
on  the  woods  and  waters,  of  New  England, '  This 
is  my  own,  my  native  land !' " 

Already  Longfellow  had  written  poems  not 
unworthy  of  his  later  fame.  The  charms  of  the 
scenery — of  the  river,  the  sea,  and  of  the  woods, 
whose  voice  greets  each  in  impartial  fondness  ■ 
had  made  Brunswick  more  to  him  than  the  seat  of 
a  college.  He  was  even  then  a  "native  writer," 
and  American  literature  was  soon  to  feel  the  im- 
pulse which  his  Commencement  oration  predicted, 
though  he  was  too  modest  to  dream  that  the 
prophet  was  to  make  his  own  foretelling  true. 

INGERSOLL  AND  WHITMAN. 


BY  SCOTT  F.  HERSHEY,  PH.D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  advocate  for  the  unrestrained  circulation  of 
impure  literature  has  posed  in  his  self-conceit  at 
the  bier  of  Walt  Whitman,  where,  as  is  his  cus- 
tom, he  indulges  in  religious  ridicule.  Were  not 
the  entire  proceedings  an  exhibit  of  low  material- 
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ism,  characteristic  of  both  the  orator  and  the 
poet?  It  was  proper,  I  suppose,  that  Ingersoll 
should  have  been  there.  Like  Whitman,  he  is  a 
low  sceptic  and  hazy  agnostic.  Like  Whitman, 
he  is  an  apostle  of  animalism,  and  has  no  appar- 
ent conception  of  the  spiritualism.  As  Whitman, 
he  is  erratic  and  indefinite.  It  was  a  proper  place 
for  IngersolL 

I  have  been  waiting  for  time — which  I  only 
had  yesterday — to  critically  examine  the  writings 
of  Whitman.  My  impression  is  much  like  that 
of  Swinburne,  that  "Whitman  had  flashes  of 
something  occasionally  like  genius,  expressed  in 
something  occasionally  like  English."  I  note  the 
generally  low  poetic  marks  of  his  writings.  He 
had  little  of  the  fire,  and  less  of  the  genius  of  the 
poet.  Only  now  and  then,  mostly  a  line  at  a 
time,  he  seems  to  reach  up  to  something  poetic  in 
feeling,  thought  and  language.  Prevailing  every- 
where there  is  a  bewildering  indefiniteness,  and  a 
tiresome  jingle  of  parallelisms.  I  know  of  no 
poet  whose  lines  are  so  hard  to  understand.  I 
defy  any  man  to  have  a  clear  understanding,  page 
after  page,  of  his  longest  poem.  Hi«  thought  is 
a  muddle,  and  his  style  is  woefully  inconsecutive. 
I  have  a  serious  opinion  that  his  popularity  was 
owing  to  his  moral  looseness  of  thought  rather 
than  to  any  ability  he  had  as  a  poet  In  Ameri- 
can literature,  his  name  will  be  dropped  in  less 
than  a  score  of  years.  He  has  never  touched  the 
hearts  of  men,  without  which  no  man  can  be  a 
poet.  The  only  honor  which  attaches  to  his 
memory  is  that  which  belongs  to  him  for  his 
helpful  services  in  the  hospitals  during  the  war. 

It  is  to  be  rememberpd  that  Whitman  is  the 
sceptical  poet  of  America.  And  in  this  sense  he 
properly  belongs  to  the  French  school  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  has  not  expressed  one  clear 
religious  sentiment  in  all  his  writings.  It  is  not 
even  certain  what  he  means  by  religion  in  the 
few  instances  he  uses  the  word.  As  to  whether 
he  believed  in  a  future  life  he  did  not  even  know 
himself.     In  one  instance  he  says  that  there 

"  Never  will  beany  more  perfection  than  there  is  now, 
Any  more  heaven  or  hell,  than  there  is  now." 

He  seems  to  hint  at  Pantheism  : 

"  Was  somebody  asking  to  see  the  soul? 
See!    Your  own  shape  and  countenance — persons, 
Substances,  beasts,  the  trees,  running  rivers,  the  rocks 
and  sands. " 

He  slurs  the  Christ,  while  he  glorifies  the  lowest 
habits  of  life. 

Whitman  agrees  with  all  sceptical  writers  in 
supreme  self-conceit,  and  an  exaltation  of  self. 
He  says  that 

"  Nothing,  not  God,  is  greater  than  one's  self." 

Egotism  is  almost  made  in  him.     As 

"!I  sat  studying  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters; 
Now,  O  that  the  great  masters  might  return  and 


study  met" 

He  draws  this  crazy  picture  of  self-praise: 

"Walt  Whitman  am  I,  of  mighty  Manhattan   the 
son, 
Turbulent,  fleshy  and  sensual-,  eating  and  drinking, 

and  breeding, 
I  dote  on  myself." 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  this  is  typical 
of  sceptical  thinkers.  I  am  not  able  to  name  a 
single  sceptical  writer  that  was  graced  with  the 
least  discoverable  trait  of  humility.  All  of  them 
are  disgustingly  self-adored. 

Must  it  not  be  written  that  Whitman  is  the  poet  of 
the  animal  and  the  sensual  ?  He  was  an  advocate 
of  immorality,  as  all  infidels  are.  He  had  no 
sense  of  shame  and  rather  boasted  of  it     He  is 
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the  poet  of  the  back- yard,, and  the  refuse  heap. 
His  poems  have  the  seal  of  the  sensual  upon 
them.  Not  a  line  did  he  write  in  defence  61  toe 
chaste  and  virtuous.     He  says: 

"  1  believe  in  the  flesh  and  the  appetites,  - 

I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with. the  anlmalsythey 

are  so  placid  and  self-contained,  , 

They  do  not  lie  down  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their 

sins; 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty  to 
God." 
*  "-  .  '■ 

.    I  know  of  nothing  so  low  and  indecorous.     I 

could  make  quotations  no  paper  in  the  land  would 
print.  In  an  honest  moment  he  determined  his 
own  low  level:  "I  bequeath  myself  to  the  dirt." 
'Let  him  remain  there. 


/WHITMH  AT  REST. 

1NERAL  OF  THE  DEAD  POET  IN 
CAMDEN  CITY  YESTERDAY. 


nOlOVENT    PEOPLE 


PEESENT 


ADDRESSES  AT  THElTOHB  IN  HAS- 
LEISH  CEKETEB7. 


TRIBUTES  OF  RESPECT  OFFERED 


IBS, THOUSAND  PEOPLE  YIEW  THE 
>u  .i  REMAINS  IN  TWO  HOURS.  „  . 

/Probably  never  before  has  thore  Men  snob, 
fathering  of  distinguished  men  In  ttie 
rid  of  lettora  In  Camden  aa  assembled 
yesterday  to  pay  tbelr  laac  tribute  of  respect 
i  the  dead  pool,  Walt  Wbltman.  whose  re* 
aalns  were  placed  lc  tbe  tomb  planned  by 
Jrasolf.  lo  liarlelgh  Cemetery,  In  Ibe  after- 
an.  Soon  after  10  o'clock  la  tbe  morning 
spie  began  to  gather  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tumble  homo  of  tbe  old  poet,  No.  328  Mickle 
et,  waiting*  for  the  doors  to  be  thrown 
a,  thru  they  might  take  a  last  look  of 
no  whose  face  and  form  bad  been  lor  many 
i  so  familiar  to  the  citizens  of  Camden. 
;  It  waa  not  omit  10.45  (bat  Filhlan  8.  Him- 
jrnooi,  the  fnnerat  director  In  charge,  gave 
too  order  to  open  tbe  doors,  and  from  that 
hour  until  1.89  there  was  a comlnnal  stream 
o<  men,  woman  and  children  passing 
through  the  little  parlors  aronnd  tno  casket 
containing  tbe  remains  or  the  old  bard. 
5*  The  casket  was  of  heavy  English  quartered 
oak,  Willi  oxidised-  trimmings,  with  the 
Inscription  ••Walt- Whitman,"  In  English 
Ipext,  on  the  lid. 

|  The  casket  was  placed  In  tbe  back  parlor 
and  was  literally .  oovered  with  floral  em- 
blems of  various  designs,  sent  by  admiring 
mends  from  all  parts  of  tbe  country.    A 

t amber  of  designs  were  deposited  on  tables, 
bile  others  were  arranged  at  the  bead  and 
also  at  tbe  foot  Of  tbe  casket.   The  body  was 

grossed  In  his  familiar  anlt  of  gray,  and, 
'bile  the  features  were  greatly  emaciated, 
Sjret  to  those  who  knew  him  In  life,  tbe  face 
in  death  presented  a  natural  appearance,  as 
tbo rub  he  had  sunk  Into  a  deep  sleep, 
i  Among  tbe  floral  emblems  were  pieces 
Rom  Klcbard  "Watson  Glider,  Mrs.  Richard 
jr/atson  under,  Edoanna  Clarence  Sled* 
man,  Jobn  H.  Johnson,   John  Wbltman 


Wilder.  I.  D.  Hylton,  P.  8.  Simmons,  Prof. 
Geoffrey  Buckwalter;  wreath  of  roses  from 
tbo  Whitman  Circle,  Bolton,  England  (or- 
dered by  cable) ;  wreath  of  Ivy  from  Mrs. 
Fnlr<3bua»  of  Boston  t  wreath  of  white  and 
pink  roses  from  friends  In  California  (or- 
dered by  telegraph);  wreath  of  Ivy  and  vio- 
lets from  T.  B.  Aldrlch,  of  Boston;  bouquet 
from  Politer  McKlnsey,  of  Maryland,  with 
Abe  following  note: 

,  "Ho hack  Tkaubkl,  Esq.;  Dear  Sir— 
ml  have  uken  the  liberty  to  address 
to  you  thl»  little  box  of  flowers  for  Walt 
Whitman'*,  coffin.  The  forn  and  sprigs 
•t  myrtle  are  from  the  grave  of  Franklin 
Scott,  In  Mu  .Olivet  Cemetery,  In  tbls  oily— 
tbo  poet  of  American  patriotism— lor  tbe 
grave  of  the  poet  of  American  Democraoy. 
.  •  'The  tribute  la  a  modest  one,  bat  It  comes 
irom  one  ot  Mr.  Whitman's  <  boys  '—one 
who  whs  a  fow  years  ago  as  close  to  him  as 
anybody,  and  who  holds  very  dear  tbe 
memory  of  his  friendship  with  the  great- 
hearted man.  Please  bs%klnd  enough  to 
give  tbe  little  bunch  oi  flowers  an  humble 
place  among  the  many  richer  and  mora 
-elaborate  tributes  that  will  no  doubt  be 
•eon." 

\  Accompanying  tbe  wreath  of  Ivy,  from 
Edmund  Clarence  Btedman,  waa  the  fol- 
lowing farewell: 

GOOD  BTK,  WALT! 

Good-bye,  you  loved  from  all  yon  loved  of 

earth- 
Bock,   tree,    dumb    creature,    man    and 
woman-—  - 
To  you  tbelr  comradeship  ha  man. 
The  last  assault 
Ends  now,  and  now  In  some  great  world  has 
.      birth 

A  minstrel,  whose  strong  sonl  finds  broader 
i     wings, 

f ..      More  brave  Imaginings. 
Blaraorowu  the  u in- top  where  your  dost 

shall  be, 
Even  as  wo  say  good-bye. 

Good-bye,  old  Walt t- 
a  At  in  o'clock  over  8000  people  bad  passed 
through  tbe  bouse  aud    viewed  the    re- 
mains, and  tbe  doors  were  then  closed  to 
tbe  general  public 

At  tbe  Tomb. 
'..  At  &  20  tbe  funeral  cortege  started  for  the 
eemetery,  arriving  at'  tbe  tomb  at  about  8 
o'clock.    A  tent  had  been  erected  Just  soutb 
of  the  tomb,  where  the  services  were  held, 
and  around  tbls  tent  and  on   the  hillside, 
above  and  below   tbe  tomb,  were  gathered 
**»out  30U0  people.      Tbe  tent  poles  were 
Ipped   with   tbe  national    colors,     and 
pis  and  ferns  lined  either  side  of  tue  pas- 
«<eway  and  the  speakers'   platform-    Ar- 
riving at  tbe  tomb  tbe  casket  was  carried  to 
tbe  centre  ot  tbe  tent,  facing  tbe  platform, 
followed  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
dead  poet. 


Tbe  list  of  honorary  pall-bearer*  selected, 
most  of  whom  were  present.  Included  tbe 
following:  Mr.  John  burroughs, Mr.  Horace 
Howard  Purness,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jonnsoa,  Mr. 
Llucoln  L.  Eyre,  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Mr.  George.  W.  Chllds,  Judge  O.  G.  Garrl- 
son,  ex-Henator  A.  G.  Catteil,  Mr.  Thomas 
Donaldson.  Mr.  Pranols  Howard  Williams, 
Mr.  1.  H.  Stoddart,  Mr.  H.  Taloott  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  H.  Ju  Bonsall,  Mr.T.a  Herned, 
Mr.  H-.yt-MO-  U  Traubel,  Dr.  Bouke,  Re*. 
i.  H.  Clifford,  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brlutoq,  Mr. 
Harrison  B.  Morris,  Mr.  Julius  Chambers, 
Mr.  Edmund  c  Btedman  and  Mr.  Thomaa 
jmfclnt. 

The  Services. 
..The  services   were  commenced     by  Mr. 
Francis  Howard  Williams,  who  read  Scrip- 
tural selections  and   extracts   from    Whit- 
man's poems, 

LMr.  Hamad's  Address. 
Tbe  opening  address  was  made  by  Thomaa 
,   Harned,  Esq.,  of  Camden,   Whitman's 
friend  and  1  gal  adviser.    He  said: 
V   "We  have  come  here  to-day  to  entomb  the 
body  of  Walt  Wbltman.    We  do  not  eome 
la'adneaa.    Tbe  great  singer  of  death  ana 
\9  .oruiltr  would  have  us  utter  only  words 
«(  >y.   We  wbo  have  been  tbe  personal  wtt* 
tj«  e«  of  his  dally  life  bnve  no  right  lo  be 
si  t.    In  the  preseuoe  of  deatn  it  becomes 
CHUuty  to  give  testimony  to  tbe  consist* 
aiof  iUaiita.  •"»«■•••- 

"I  am  charged  With  the  speolkl  duty  to 
speak  for  this  city,  lu  which  he  baalived  for 
many  years.  He  came  to  Camden  In  1878 
poor,  paralyzed  and  sick.  He  bad  no 
tnoucht  then  that  bis  life  would  be  pro* 
longed.  He  had  given  his  beat  years  to  the 
nursing  of  soldiers.  JNo  tongne  can  tell  the 
extent  of  that  ministry.  With  untiring 
fidelity  be  sorved  bis  country.  Toe  history 
of  the  war  presents  no  Instance  of  nobler, 
fulfilment  of  duty  or  subllmer  sacrifice, 
Tbe  stalwart  physique  broke  Under  tbe 
( terrible  strain,  aod  tbls  man  came  amone 
Ins  to  spend  bis  last  days.  For  more, 
than  17  years  be  has  been  a  fami- 
liar figure.  Daring  uicse  Ions  years 
of  suffering  no  one  baa  ever  heard 
him  utter  a  word  of  complaint.  We  know 
ol  bis  goutleness,  his  charily,  His  wisdom,  i 
simplicity,  his  inspiring  and  cheery  voice, 
his  majestic  and  venerable  figure,  his  strong 
ana  classic  face,  cast  In  an  antique  mould. 
Wo  have  seen  him  on  our  streets,  or  fre- 
quenting tho  ferrv  boats, or  driving  over  the 
nelgbborluz  roads.  His  companion*  have 
been  from  every  walk  of  Hie,  more  especially : 
j  anon;  the  poor  and  bumble.  He  has  taken ! 
a  personal  interest  In  the  welfare  or  me- 
chanics, deck-hands,  ear-drivers  and  other 
sons  or  toll.  He  was  tbo  trlend  of  ohtldren, 
and  they  »ll  loved  blm.  Although  persons! 
ot  eminence  in  literary  and'  public  lis*  paid 
:  him  bomoge,  be  eared  more  for  If 
|  panlonsblp  ol  the  common  people. 


•  'A  predominant  trail  of  bis  character  was 
gratitude,  sad  It  Is  because  of  ills  personal 
request  to  me  last  1  speak  to-day  to  return 
bis  thanks  to  tbe  people,  especially  of  Cam- 
den, for  their  many  acta  or  kindness  while 
be  has  been  one  of  Its  humble  citizens. 
•Dou't  forget,'  be  said,  <to  say  thanks, 
thanks,  thanks.' 

•  •Year  by  year  he  grew  feebler,  and  his 
ability  to  walk  lessened,  nntll  at  last  be 
could  not  leave  tbe  house;  bnl  his  ability  to 
work,  bis  serene  faith,  his  joyous  courage 
never  /altered  or  lessened.  Ills  tenacity  of 
purpose  never  weakened.  No  one  could 
delect  any  lntelleoiual  sluggtsbuess  or  tbe 
timidity  of  age.  Ills  keen  Insight  and  olear 
vision  never  failed  him. 

"1  deem  It  my  duty  to  mention  two  Im- 
portant facts:  one,  his  positive  belief  inim. 
mortality,  and  the  other  his  /earlesmeu  of 
death. 

•  •With  him  immortality  was  not  a  hope 
orabeantlfnl  dream.  He  believed  that  be 
lived  in  an  eternal  anl verse,  and  that  man 
waa  as  Indestructible  as  his  Creator.  Uls 
views  of  religion  have  been  misunderstood. 
He  was  tolerant  of  tbe  opinions  of  others, 
and  recognized  tbe  good  In  all  religions  sys- 
tems. His  philosophy  was  without  tbe  limi- 
tation of  a  creed,  and  lnoiuded  the  best 
tbonght  of  every  age  and  clime. " 

Address  of  Dr.  Brio  ton. 
Dr.  Daniel  O.  Brlnton,  of  Philadelphia, 
said:  • 'Friends  of  tbe  dead,  comrades 
and  lovers  of  blm  who  has  left  us.  We 
meet  to  bid  farewell  to  blm  whose  lire 
and  thoughts  have  forged  the  bonds  between 
os.  We  feared  tbat  In  midwinter  he  would 
bave  been  taken  from  ns,  but  ha  abided 
nntll  tbe  flowers  of  spring  have  come  to 
deck  bis  sepulohre,  and  until  the  leaves  of 
grass  typical  to  bis  soul  of  the  mystic,  energy 
of  nature  stretch  out  toward  bis  tomb. 

•  -N  o  Idler  was  he ;  no  dailler  with  tbe  golden 
hours;  but  arduous,  contentions  and  Infi- 
nitely lovlug.  He  came  bearing  .the  bnrdeo 
of  a  Gospel,  tbe  Gospel  of  the  Individual 
Man.  He  came  teaching  that  the  soul  is  not 
more  than  the  body,  and  that  tbe  body  Is 
not  more  than  tbe  soul;  and  that  nothing, 
not  God  himself,  Is  greater  to  one  than  one's 
self  Is.  He  asked  no  man  to  accept  his 
teachings  or  become  his  disciple,  or  to  call 
blm  Master.  His  strong  voice  resounded 
above  the  heads  of  all  high  men  and  over 
the  roofs  of  tbe  world.  It  challenged 
alike  wealth  and  power,  and  want  and 
death,  proclaiming  that  mau,  tbe  one 
man,  the  individual,  every  individual, 
has  all  rlgnts  and  all  powers.  Is  the  autocrat 
of  the  world,  sole  truler  of  tbe  universe- 
let  blm  only  enforce  bis  claims  and  make 
good  bis  titles.  His  words  are  perpetual 
warnings  to  all  sects  and  syndicates,  to  all 
leagues  and  orders  which  bind  men's  minds 
or  muscles  to  the  bidding  ot  another,  which 
make  them  slaves  In. thought  or  in  action, 
aud  a  warning  acalnst  that  worse  and  com- 
moner bondage  to  one's  own  self,  to  im- 
bibed traditions,  to  cultivated  fears,  to  ac- 
cepted and  self-forged  shackles. ' ' 

Eulogized  by  Dr.  Ducke. 

Dr.  Uucke,  of  Canada,  tbe  biographer  of 
Whitman,  next  spoke.    He  said: 

••My  friends:— This  hour  and  place  will  be 
memorable  forever,  for  here  now  we  consign 
to  its  rest  all  that  was  mortal  of  a  great 
roan— a  man  wbo  has  graved  a  deep  mars 
on  his  age  and  wbo  will  cat  a  yet  deeper  fur- 
row across  the  face  ot  tbe  future. 

••There  Is  this  difficulty  la  speaking  about 
Walt  Whitman :  He  was  so  great,  be  stood 
■o  far  apart  from,  so  far  above  other  men. 
tbat  when  one  wbo  knew  blm  attempts  to 
depict  blm  to  those  who  did  not,  there- 
porter  Inevitably  makes  suoii  claims  as 
cause  him  to  be  charged  wltb  extravagant 
exaggeration.  Not  only  so,  but,  on  account 
of  tbo  greatness  and  especially  of  the  uni- 
versality of  our  friend,  even  those  who 
lived  close  about  blm,  though  conscious  of 
remarkable  qualities  la  the  man,  were 
almost  never  able  to  realize  lu  any  adequate 
degree  tbe  man  himself. 

•  •Over  and  above  all  ordinary  greatness— 
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greatness  of  perception,  of  Intellect,  of  will, 
of  moral  qualities,  of  spiritual  exaltation 
and  Illumination,  and  of  tbe  power  of  keen 
and  accurate  expression— and  all  these  great- 
nesses and  many  more  he  had — over  and 
above  all  these  he  had  In  an  eminent  degree 
tba't  crowning  endowment,  faculty,  qual- 
ity, or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  the  pos- 
session of  which  causes  a  man  to  be  picked 
out  from  the  rest  and  set  apart  as  an  object 
of  affection.  In  bis  own  vivid  language: 
•He  has  the  pass  key  of  hearts,  to  him  tbo 
response  of  ibe  prying  of  hands  on  tiie 
Knobs.' 

Address  of  Colonel  Ingersoll. 

Tbe  closing  address  was  made  by  Colonel 
Robert  G.  ln«crsoII,  in  the  course  or  wl  neb  he 
said:  "Aculn,  we.  In  tbo  mystery  of  Llie, 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of 
Death.  A  great  man— a  great  American — 
tbe  most  eminent  citizen  of  this  Republic— Is 
doud  before  us.  And  we  bavo  met  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  bis  greatness  and  to  bis  worth.  I 
know  tbat  lie  needs  no  words  of  mine,  ills 
fame  Is  secure.  He  luid  tbe  foundations  of 
It  deep  lu  tbe  human  heart.  He  was,  above 
all  tbat  1  have  known,  tbe  Poet  or  Human- 
ity, of  Sympathy.  Groat  ho  was— -0  great 
thin  bo  rose  above  ibe  greatest  that  ho 
met  without  arrogauce;  and  so  great  that 
be  stooped  to  the  lowest  without  couhoious 
condescension.  ile  cover  claimed  to  bo 
lowor  or  greater  tbun  any  other  of  tic  sous 
of  men.  llocaiue  Into  our  goucra'lon  a  f:  ■  , 
uulruminollcd  spirit,  with  sympal'1  'or 
nil.  Ills  arm  was  boncath  the 'ore-  ;.i - 
sick.  Ho  sympathized  wltutholuipr!  onert 
and  dtsplsod.  And  even  on  the  brow  of 
crime  be  was  great  enough  iQJ>lace  the  kiss 
of  human  sympatnj  ^myTirihe  greatest 
Hhesih  drtr  lltefaWre  is  bin.  Speaking ol 
an  outcast— and  tho  line-  Is  great  enough  to 
do  honor  to  tbe  grcotest  genius  th.il  ever 
lived— ho  suld: 

"  'Not  until  the  sun  oxcludesryou  will  I  ex- 
oiude  you.'-V 

"A  cbnrlty  ns  wide  as  tho  sky.  And 
wherevorthore  was  bumnn  suffering,  human 
misfortune,  the  sympathy  of  Whitman 
bent  above  It  as  the  (imminent  bends  above 
this  earth. 

■  "And  be  walked  Among  men,  among 
writers,  among  verbal  varnlsiiers  and  ve- 
ncerers,  among  literary  mlllinors  and 
tailors  with  the  unconscious  dignity  ot  an 
auiinuozod.  Ho  waa  the  poet,  also,  or  that 
divine  democraoy  that  gives  equal  rights  to 
all  tbe  sods  and  daughters  of  moo.  He  ut- 
tered tbe  great  American  voice,  uttered  a 
song  worthy  of  the  groat  ltopobllo.  No  man 
has  ever  sold  more  for  tbe  rights  of  hu- 
manity—more In  favor  of  real  democracy  or 
real  Justice.  He  neither  scorned  nor  cringed 
—was  ucllher  tyrant  nor  slave.  He  asked 
only  to  staud  beneath  the  great  flag  of  na- 
ture, the  blue  and  tne  stars. 

••He  was  a  Poet  of  Lire.  It  wasajoy  to  blm 
simply  to  breathe.  He  loved  tbe  clouds. 
He  enjoyed  the  breath  of  morning,  the  twi- 
light, the  wind,  tbe  winding  streams.  He 
loved  to  look  at  tbe  sea  when  tbe  wind  and 
waves  burst  Into  the  white  caps  of  Joy.  He 
loved  tbe  fields,  the  hHls.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  trees,  with  birds,  with  ail 
tbe  beautiful  objects  on  the  earth.  And  he, 
saw  not  only  those  objects,  but  understood 
their  meaning.  And  he  used  them  that  be 
might  exhibit  his  heart  to  bis  fellow-men. 

<  <He  was  also  the  Poet  of  Love.  He  waa  not 
ashamed  of  tbat  divine  passion  tbat  bas 
built  every  home  In  the  world— tbat  divine 
passion  tbat  has  painted  every  picture  aud 
given,  ns  every  real  great  work  of  art;  tbat 
divine  passion  that  bas  made  the  world 
worth  living  in  and  gives  some  value  to 
human  life. 

"Ho  was  the  Poet  of  tbe  Natural,  and 
taugbt  men  not  to  be  ashamed  of  that  wblob 
Is  natural. 

"He  has  uttered  more  supreme  words 
than  any  writer  of  our  century,  and  possibly 
of  almost  any  other.  He  was,  above  all 
things,  a  man.  And  above  genius,  above 
all  tbe  snow-capped  peaks  of  intelligence, 
above  all  of  art,  rises  tbe  true  man— greater 
than   all,    he   was  a  true  man.     And   be 


walkod  amongst  his  fellow  men  as  such. 

•  •He  was  also,  as  bas  been  said,  the  Poet 
of  Death.  He  accepted  all— Life  and  Deatb. 
And  be  Justified  all.  He  bad  the  courage  to 
meet  all,  and  was  great  enough  and  splen- 
did enough  to  harmonize  all  and. to  accept 
•11  there  Is  of  life  as  a  dlvlue  melody. 

"You  know  better  than  I  what  bis  life  bas 
been.  But  let  me  say  one  thing.  Knowing, 
as  be  did,  what  others  can  know  and  what 
they  cannot,  he  accepted  and  absorbed  all 
theories,  all  creeds,  all  religions,  and  be- 
lieved In  none.  His  philosophy  waa  a  sky 
that  embraced  all  clouds  and  accounted  for 
all  cloud*  He  bad  a  philosophy  and  a  re- 
ligion of  bis  own,  broader,  as  be  believed— 
and  as  I  believe— than  others.  He  ucceptel 
all.  He  absorbed  all.  And  be  was  above  all. 
He  was  true  absolutely  to  himself.  He  baa 
frankness,  courage,  and  he  was  as  candid  a* 
light.  He  was  willing  tbat  all  the  sons  of 
men  should  be  absolutely  acquainted  wltb 
his  hearti  and  brain,  He  bad  nothing  to 
conceal.  Frank,  candid,  pure,  serene, 
noble.  And  for  years  and  years  he  was 
maligned  and  slandered  simply  because  be 
bad  tbe  candor  of  nature.  He  will  be  under- 
stood yet,  and  tbat  for  whioh  be  was  con- 
demned—tbat  is,  bis  frankness,  bis  eandor 
—will  add  to  the  glory  and  greatness  of  bis 
fame.  He  wrote  a  liturgy  for  humanity.  He 
wrote  a  great  and  splendid  psalm  of  life. 
Ana  he  gave  to  us  the  gospel  .of  humanity 
—tbe  greatest  gospel  that  can  be  preached— 
the  gospel  of  bumablty. 

•  •He  was  not  afraid  to  live;  not  afraid  to 
speak  his  thought.  Neither  was  he  atrald 
to  die.  Por  many  years  he  and  Death  lived 
near  neighbors.  He  was  always  willing  and 
ready  to  meet  and  greet  this  thing  called 
Deatb.  And  tor  many  months  be  sat  In  tbe 
deepening  twilight  waiting  for  the  night— 
waiting  lor  tbe  light.  In  bis  brain  were  tbe 
blessed  memories  of  tbe  day;  and  In  bis 
heart  were  mingled  tbe  dawn  and  dusk  of 
life.  He  was  not  afraid — eheerful  every 
moment,  tne  laugh  log  nymphs  of  tbo  day  did 
not  desert  him.  They  remained  tbat  they 
mlgut  clasp  the  band  of  the  Veiled  and  silent 
slsiers  of  the  night  when  they  should  come. 
And  when  they  did  come,  Walt  Whitman 
st  retched  hi*  hands  to  both— one  on  one  side 
the  nymphs  of  day,  on  the  other  tbe  silent 
sisters  of  tbe  night.  And  so,  band  in  band, 
between  smiles  and  tears,  he  reaohed  bis 
Journey's  end. .  Prom  *'ie  frontier  of  lite; 
from  the  western  wave- Kissed  snore,  he  sent 
us  messages  of  content  and  hope.  And  those 
messages  seem  now  like  strains  of  muslo 
blown  by  tho  mystic  Trumpeter  from  Death's 
pale  realm. 

To-day  we  give  baofc  to  Mother  Nature,  to 
ber  clasp  and  kiss,  one  of  tbe  bravest,  sweet- 
est souls  tbat  ever  lived  la  human  clay, 
charitable  as  the  air  and  generous  as  na- 
ture—negligent  ol  all  except  to  do  and  say 
what  he  believed  he  should  do  ana  'should 
say.  And  1  to-day  thank,  blm,  not  only  for 
you  but  lor  myself,  /or  all  the  brave.words 
he  has  uttered.  I  thank  htm  to-day  for  all 
the  great  and  splendid  words  he  baa  said  In 
favor  ot  liberty,  In  favor  of  man  and 
woman.  In  lavor  of  motherhood,  la 
favor  of  fathers,  in  favor  of  children. 
And  I  thank  hiin  for  the  brave  words  be  has 
said  on  the  subject  of  Death.  Since  be  bas 
lived  Deatb  Is  less  fearful  than  He  was1  be- 
fore, and  thousands  and  millions  will  walk 
down  into  the  dark  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
holding  Wait  Whitman  by  tbe  band,  long 
after  we  are  dead.  The  brave  words  be  has 
spoken  will  sound  like  trumpets  to  the  dy- 
ing. 

•  >And  so  1  lay  this  poor  wreath  upon  this 
great  man's  tomb.  I  loved  htm  living  and 
Hove  blm  still." 

Some  of  Those  Present. 
Among  those  present  at  the  luneral  wen 
Professor  Felix  bchelling,  William  Walsh, 
Horace  Howard  Furness,  Professor  J.  U, 
Capen,  Mr.  Gaidar  Johnston  and  Miss  Maw 
Johnston,  of  New  York;  Miss  Helea  Price  and 
Mrs.  Young.ofNewYork;  Dr.  Emily  Ingram, 
William  Ingram,  Herbert  A.  Drake,  Mel  villa 
Philips,  H.  C  Walsb,  Mayor  J.  JU  West-: 
cott.  liou.  Joseph  M.Kngard,  Jndge  Coarleo 
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O,  Garrison,  John  Burroughs,  l>r.  B.  M. 
Bucke,  Herbert  H.  QllourUt,  Ptrolvai 
Cbubb,  Tboioua  B.  HarueO,  J.  M.  Bioa- 
dard,  Win.  Uioan  Kennedy,  Hamilc  Oar-. 
:and.  Dr.  D^'.iiel  O.  Brlnton,  Horace  U 
Tutu  be),  Sa-j.-jel  Long,  H.  L.  Boosall,  Ar- 
thur Stead^u.;,  Judge  William  Haydoo, 
Talcoit  wiiiiiiius,  Julias  Chambers,  Jobn 
U.  Jubnsion  and  duagbter,  of  New  Torit; 
Monoure  D.  Cunway,  of  Hew  York;  Mr*. 
Bob.  rl  O.  Ingeraoll,  George  DeB.  Kelm, 
Uev.  8,  H.  Uaua,  Rev.  Q.  u.  Btenger,  Alex- 
ur  dor  McAllister,  M.  XX,  WlllUm  A.  tttttj 
ted.  . 

Wihtfyxk  place  posterity  may  give  {jj 
V,ri!t  Whitman  In  the  realm  of  pootrj^ 
the  tributes  n«i<l  to  his  memory  at  hig 
op^n  rnivc  ypwtcrday  r\re"  cvidenoo  that  lid 
hJail  i  r-lirincl  himself  in  many  hearts? 
jl  i^  good  to  leave  the  world  thus  lore* 
fend  honored 

■V     IBM  WAYSIDE   Z.VX         . 

feS^J^ft^nSn^oA'  tiffn 
Wayside  Inn?  Surely  not  for  that  large 
number  of  its  English  readers  who  have 
listened  with  the  poet  Longfellow  to  the  tales 
of  the  student,  the  Sicilian,  the  Spanish 
Jew  and  the  musician.  For  us  the  Way- 
side Inn  is  in  Sudbury  town,  Massachusetts, 
npon  the  old  road  from  Boston  to  Worcester, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  a  Teritahle  old  tavern 
of  rafters  and  clapboards,  and  not  a  habita- 
tion built  merely  by  the  poet>  fancy. 

"  As  ancient  fe  this  hostelry 
At  any  In  the  land  may  be; 
Built  in  the  old  colonial  day, 
When  men  lived  in  arrander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality; 
A  kind  of  old  Hobgobun  Hall, 
Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
With  weather  stains  upon  the  wall, 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crasy  doors. 
And  creaking:  and  uneven  floors, 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled,  and  tall." 
Not  only  was  it  a  hostelry  for  man  and 
beast  many  yean  before  our  poet 'saw  his 
earthly  life,  but  also  it  is  still  a  place  where 
persons  are  hospitably  welcomed  wheff  they 
come  to  examine  its  quaint  relics  of  a  time 
gone  by.    It  stands  beside  its  neighbor  oak 
trees  as  an  embodiment  of  the  «£nstoms  of 
Kew  England  colonial  life,  such  as  is  rarely 
tobejeenin  modern  telephonic  days,  and 
within  its  walls  one  seems  to  breathe  the  at- 
mosphere of  an  -earlier  civilisation.   - 
"A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 
A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams, 
Remote  among  the  wooded  hills! 
For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds, 
Its  torch-race  scattering  smoke  and  gleeds." 
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He  beareth  gules  npon  bis  shield, 
A  chevron  argent  in  the  fleld,_ 


In  these  days  of  coaching  parties  a  romantic 
mind  would  wish  to  approach  it  at  least  with 
the  borrowed  associations  of  "a  coach  and 
font,"  although  the  practical  visitor  may 
find  it  quite  an  advantage  to  know  that  the 
Massachusetts  Central  Railroad  passes  not 
too  Inconveniently  near  its  region.  It  is 
almost  daily  sought  by  curious  parties,  and 
-ought  to  be  made  a  history  lesson  for  happy 
■children  under  the  improved  methods  of 
object  teaching. 

Those  who  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  during 
this  present  year  may  consider  themselves  as 
helping  to  celebrate  its  second  centennial, 
for  it  was  built  and  opened  to  the  public  as 
an  inn  during  'the  year  1686,  by  one  Howe, 
whose  eoat-of-arms  still  hangs  over  the  fire- 
place in  the  great  reception  room  at  the  left 
of  the  front  door. 

—"In  the  parlor,  full  in  view, 
Hiacoat-of-arms,  well  framed  and  glased, 
Upon  the  wall  in  colors  biased; 


Wish' three  wolfs'  heads,  and  for  the  crest  • 
A  Wyvem  part-per-pale  addressed 
*;pon  a  helmet  barred;  below  ;i 

The  scroll  reads,  'By  the  name  of  Howe.'         • 

For  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  the 
Wayside  Inn  was  kept  as  a  public  house  Ihy 
the  descendants  of  this  old  Howe  of  ancient 
and  honorable  ancestry,  the  last  landlord 
being  the  one  whom  Longfellow  describes 

as—' 

"Grave  in  his  aspect  and  attire, 

A  man  of  ancient  pedigree, 

A  justice  of  the  peace  was  he,  .        -     - 

Known  in  aU-Sudhury  as  'the  Squire.' " 

Even  now  the  house  is  owned  by  members 
of  the  Howe  family,  two  ladies,  and  its  pres- 
ent occupants,  their  tenants,  keep  it  open, to 
the'  public  in  so  far  that  they  cordially  wel- 
come visitors;  whom  they  allow  to  see  the 
whole  of  its  great  extent,  and  whom  they 
provide  with  facilities  for  heating  and  eating, 
any  lunches  which  they  may  choose  to  bring. 
The  reception  room  contains  long  tables  and 
benches  for  the  accommodation  of  such  pic- 
nicking guests. 

This  used  to  be  the  Inn  parlor,  and  has  an 
antique  wall  paper  whose  lilac-tinted  groups 
of  figures  represent  scenes  from  the  story 
of  Diana.'  It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  how 
many  poets  —  either  makers  of  verse  or 
poets  by  mood  alone  — may  have  been 
fascinated  by  those  purple  Dlaffaa  (razing 
down  enraptured  upon  those  \.  purple 
Xndymions,  and  may  have  woven  them  into 
dreams  of  sylvan, beauty  or  ethereal  bliss 
after  coming  in  from  woods  afftrJbiendows 
worthy  to  be  the  Bunting  fields  of  "the  ath- 
letic goddess,  while  they  sat  before  worm 
flames  in  that  generous  fireplace ;  although, 
by  the  way*,  we  cannot  well  conceive  of 
Diana  as  hunting  in  a  land  and  season  where 
Bret  were  necessary. 

Near  the  visitors'  book  in  this  room  are  to 
be  seen,  carefully  framed,  the  two  panes  of 
glass  with      .  -„_  -;-- 

'"   "The  Jovial  rhymer  that  still  remain, 
-••>•-  Writ  near  a  century  ago 

By  the  great  Major  MoUneanx, 

Wham  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made." 

H3s  diamond  commemorated  the  good 
cheer  of  fhe  inn.  long  before  a  greater  poet 
sang  its  fame.  "Wm.  Molineaux,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Tune  24th,  1774,"  is  neatly  inscribed  upon  one 
:of  the  small  panes  of  glass  in  a  running,  al- 
beit somewhat  scratchy,  hand ;  and,  upon 
fiie  other,  bis  verse  not  only  expresses  his 
satisfaction  with  the  wine  of  the  house,  but 
also  gives  us  the  assurance  that  the  tavern, 
whose  name  in  full  .helps  out  his  rhymes, 
never  needed  the  homering  of  new  titles  to 
win  it  regard,  but  was  then,  as  now,  the 
Wayside  Inn. 

The  large  front  room  on  the  right  -of  the 
r  entrance  was  the  oeffinaty  reoep- 
roorn,  and  from  it  Starrs  •eeeended 
■for. :  the  ^accommodation)    of  .the 


s,  who  slept-  together  in  a  common, 
apartment  overhead.  I It  has  even  aa 
older  aspect  than  the  parlotopnpsite,  all  the 
rafters  being  left  exposed,  and  showing  not 
orn^  jfift  great  cross  beams,  but  also  the 
sminer  transverse  ones  of  the  ceiling.  Here 
Is  the^nenrbar,"  so  called,  to  which  wtifc  its 
Ugh  swinging'  gate*Tover  .the  counter  the 
qualifying  adjective  would  seem  very 
strangely  applied  if  adjoining  it  were  not 
the  "old  bar"  connected  with  the  dining- 
room  at  the  back  of  (the  house,  from  which  it 
Is  separated  by  queerly  constructed  doors 


tbatJdivide  and  redivide,  swinging  partly 
across  and  partly  up  to  the  ceiling  in  what 
is  termed  old  English  style.  This  "old  bar" 
would  make  a  grand  text  for  a  temperance 
ledture,  as  in  its  dim  corner  the  orator  might 
point  to  those  two  .feet  of  wooden 
wall  all  honeycombed  and  broken  away 
by  thrusts  of  the  awl  with  which 
corks  were  removed  from  bottles  before  the 
days  of  the  Imbiber's  great  friend— a  cork- 
screw.''What  hurried  orders..flnua\  have 
made  those  orden  bar-tenders  dash  their  awl 
into  the  panel  above  their  heads,  to  await  a 
next  demand !  And  what  an  Incomputable 
number  of  corks  must  have  been  drawn 
from  innumerable  bottles  before  those  pits 
and  seams  were  stabl>ed  into  this  section  of 
woodwork!  We  can  at  least  be  thankful 
that  the  custom  of  drinking  does  not  now 
enter  into'every  home  and  almost  every  occa- 
sion of  life,  as  it  did  in  those  old  daysi  and 
so  we  can  give  an  optimistic  turn  to  our  tem- 
perance lecture.     * 

The  Wayside  Jan  preserves  for  us 
signs  of  many  t  other  customs  besides 
the  questionable,  one  of  drinking.  In 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  it  by  a  gate  across  the  chief 
hall,  is  the  old  family  sitting-room,  with  its 
high jaantlftjpiece,  and  some  quaint  old  wall 
paper*  again.  There  no.  may  See  a  china 
plate— one  of  those  "best" '■ones  saved  for 
company  in  the  days  when  the  family  ate 
from  pewter.  The  old  kitchen  shows  its 
crane  and  brick  oven,  and  greatlron  pot  for 
I  a  constant  supply  of  hot  water ;  and  all  .the 
'outside  doors  of  the  house  stilly  have  the 
the  woodemfears  and  iron  sockets  with  which 
«^togrjdjracsfi  at  night.  In  the  attic  is  a 
JemlnutFof  the  old  warfare  with  the,  In- 
dians, sathough-wilhout  an  explsnatio3$me 
would  not 'comprehend  that  the  strips  of 
wood  over  the  .seams uof  the  floor  in  one  room 
were  put  there  £af  keep  grain -feom  fall- 
ing through  into  -^be  room  below,  and*  that 
the  gijMu,  'w&a  brought  there  in,  or- 
der to  be^  aafe  from  Indians.  An- 
other attic  room  contains  a  queer  little 
high  bunk  to  be  reached  by  a  Udder,  in 
which  a  dwarf  negro  used  to  sleep-:  one  of 
the  last  slaves  held  in  Massachusetts. 

But  the  pride  of  the  Wayside  Inn  is  the 
room  in  which  once  slept  Lafayette— that 
friend  of  our  country  who,  like  its  Father, — 
seems  to  have  had  more  nights  In  a  year  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals.  When 
the  sceptic  inquires  as  to.  the.  history  of  this 
particular  night's  slnmbewt  he  is  told  about 
an  old  man  now  living  in  Marlborough  whose 
father  was  a  blacksmith  trlthat  town  and  shod 
Lafayette's  horse  when  he  was  on  his  way 
I  from  Boston  to  Worcfster,  and  after  he' had 
I  spent  that  night  in  the  Wayside  Inn,  whica 
igave  special  honor  to  its  best  guest  cham- 
ber at  Ihe  head  ot  its  chief  etairway. 
I  As  far  as  possibleMn^feiee  times,  the 
room  must  have  bein  considered  worthy 
of  its  guest;  it  haV  anfipen  fire-plaoe— 
a  painted  wooden  floor,  npon  which  the  re- 
mains of  a  set  pattern,  is  shades  of  browas 
are  still  visible,  and  a  very  curious-  wait 
paper,  whose  delicate  arafcesqtfe  "suggests 
some  of  our  modera/sesthetip  designs,  but 
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feet  square,  alca^lc^aBoTtogether,  the  art  of 

printing  upon  roBs*?\havimg  been  invented 

at  the  time  it  waN 

TL  a  history  of  c'h-ilU»tion  were  to  be  based 


npen  tha  .development  of  window-lighting, 
tie 'Wayside  Ian.  would  show  two  stages 
about  half-way  In  the  succession,  "beginning 
with  no  windows,  anjl  followed  by  open 
hole*,  to  he  cloted  only  by  shatters ;  round 
windows,  with  clumsy  bull's-eyes;  small 
windows,  with  sheetaAt  isinglass,  snch  as 
are  still  preserved  from  some  of  our 
early  bosses;  ahdj  aa  coming  down  to 
the  single  plates  of*  heavy  glass  in 
oar  city  palaces.  The.  first  windows 
of  the  "Wayside  InnUiad  Jbroad,  hand-made 
sashes,  whgge.  size  bor)^J^a|e  proportion  to 
that  of  the  tiny,  dull  IpanVs  of  glass  which 
they  held.  In  the  lower  halves  of  the  win- 
dows these  sashes  were -replaced  many  years 
ago  by  others  of  a  lighter  make,  although 
still  containing  the.  nujj&rous  small  panes 
which  we  affect  in  otp  modern  old-fashioned 
houses;  and  thus  work  of  the  two>  periods 
»ap  ha  seen  together.  That  the  Wayside  Inn 
nad  mesne  enough  of  dighiiug  according  to 
its  time  became  evident  .to  sue  observer,  who 
mads  a  Journey  all  around  the  outside  of  its 
mats  building  and  t^wsiarge  wings,  to  And 
Ly  actual  count  that  u  hat  eighty-one  win- 
dows between  the  grcdfedline  and  .the  ridge 
of  its  gambrel  roof,    t  ■  -*. 

The  second  floor  of  Ate  of  tlit?  wings  is  en- 
tirely ^a  dusxilpi,1  haMfc-whick.is  Jpoken  of 
slmost  with  contenrptjs  quite'  "new,"  hav- 
ing been  built  onty  aftty-eightL  years.  Its 
smooth  floor  is  even  now  often  trod  by  whirl- 
ing feet,  and  a  "kid  glove"  party  was  among 
its  recent  festivities,  ""though  unusual  there 
in  Its  elegance.  The  '-old  dancing  hall  ad- 
joining it  in  the  main  building,  and  now 
used  as  an  ante- room,'  mast  have  witnessed 
many  scenes  of  colonial  mirth  and  pictur- 
esque attire,  even  if  it  eould  not  boost  of  a 
kid-gloved  assemblage.  It  warms  the  heart 
even  now  to  think:  of  .those  gatherings  of 
young  people  from  111  the  country  round, 
coming  on  their  winter  sleighing  parties,  or 
their  summer  moonljght  drives. 

So,  too,  it  quickc  A  the  human  sympathies 
to  stand  1 

"V nder  the  great  oaks  that  throw 
Tangles  of  lijrbt  and  shads  below, 
On  roofs  and^oon  ass  almlsw  silH," 

and  "imagine  ]eesv£nany  vehicles  of  many 
kinds  have  come  to  rest  under  their  shade  in 
all.  the  days  of  two  centuries,  bringing  such 
varied  emotions  and  experiences  of  life  to 
that  one  spot,  and  receiving  a  welcome  which 
often  must  have  beta  heartfelt  aa  well*  as 
professional,  from  $  hospitality  which  must 
have  grown  into  ah  hereditary  impulse. 

The  old  sign  with  the  prancing  red  horse 
no  longer  swings  at  the  bend  in  the  road, 
and  the  old-oak  which  so  long  upheld  it  to 
the  view  of  eager  wayfarers  is  now  only 
known  by  a  crumbling  stomp.  But  other 
ancestral  oaks— one  of  them  a  patriarch  with 
such  an  immense  hollow  trunk  that  eight 
persona  have  been  known  to  stand  within  it 
at  the  same  time— still  surround  the  house 
with  a  protection  which  lias  outlived  human 
generations.  In- leaving  their  shadow,  one 
sends  back  a  wish  that  generations,  to  come 
may  visit  the  spot  and  learn  there  something 
of  the  simplicity,  stordanett  and  heartiness 
which  helped  to  form  the  foundation  of  our 
country's  life  in  the  olden,  palmy  days  of  the 
"Wayside  Inn.  k.  a.  t. 
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On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  British  troops, 
closely  followed  by  the  heroes  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  passed  by  the  foot  of  a  long  ridge 
in  the  latter  village,  on  which,  oven  then,  was 
j  n  ancient  b  Trial  place. 

It  still  remain*,  6eldom  nsed,but  not  neglect 
ed,  with  well-worn  paths  leading  to  seme  noted 
grarcs.  It  is  essentially  unchanged  for  the  lsst 
generation,  during  the  growth  and  inprovc- 
meat  of  the  pleasant  old  town,  many  of  whose 
honored  dead  it  holds, 

I  will  not  moralize,  though  it  Is  a  suggestive 
place  to  stand  in  and  look  down  on  thc-bosy 
streets  which  memory  repeoples  with  the- ven- 
erated ancestors—  one  of  f hem  a  hero  of  the 
"Concord  flght,"  who,  "-sixty  years  since,." so 
often  kindly  welcomed  the  little  grandchild. 

But,  in  the  character  of.  Scott's  "  Old  Mortal- 
ity," I  will  bring  to  lights  few  of  the  old  m- 
scriptlons. 

One  is  on  white  marble,. as  follows : 

This  stone  Is  designed  by  lta  durability  to  perpeSsat* 

the  memoir,  and  by  Its  eolor  to  rapioesi 

the  moral  character  of 

ABIGAIL      DVD1IT, 

who  died  Apru,  ISU, 

Another  commemorates  a  little  girl  of  IV 
"  Kxeellent  for  her  reading  and  sobcrneia." 
What  a  pea  picture,  at  a  single  stroke,  of  a 
prlh\  and  proper  little  maidenu   Few  sueh  now- 
a-days. 

The  most  remarkable  inscription,  deserving 
to  be  reprinted  every  few  years, is  that  over  the 
grave  of  a  slave  who  died  Just  a  century  ago. 
It  is  as  follows : 

God  wills  ni  free. 
Han  wills  u»  Blares. 
1  will  aa  uod  wills. 
God's  w  ill  be  done. 

nxax  tjxs  m  aoivr  or 
JOHN  JACK, 

s*batlve  of  Africa,  who  died  in  Marco,  Sn. 

•  aged  ab<?nt  SO. 

Thoajrh  born  in  a  Lind  of  slavery, 

He  was  born  free. 

Though  he  Uvea  in  •  land  of  liberty. 

Be  lived  a  stave. 

Till  by  hli  honest  tbo'  stolen,  laboss 

He  acruired  toe  aoirroe  of  alavery,. 

Which  gave  blm  his  freedom ; 

Tho'  not  long  before  Deatn,  the  (rand  tyrant* 

Gave  blm  his  anal  emancipation. 

And  «*t  hum  oa  a  footing  with  ksagsv 

Though  a  slave  to  vloe 
Be  practised  taoae  rlrtass 
Wltaoat  which  kings  are  btrt  slaves. 

The  author  of  this  unique  specimen  of  an* 
tithe  sis  is  unknown.  But  it  certainly  displays 
no  little  talent,  and  provos  that  the  writer  hod 
thought  deeply  upon  the  anomalous  system, 
whose  entire  overthrow  within  a  century  ha 
could  hardly  have  anticipated. 

Would  thst  all  the  ancient  graveyards  in  our 
unanclent  country  were  as  catefully  kept,  and 
the  most  noticeable  epitaphs  renewed,  as  tola' 
last  has  evidently  been,  on  fresh  stones,  before 
becoming  illegible. 


ALrOTfS  DISCIPLES. 

Origin  and  Progress   of   the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy, 


A  Little  Congress  of  Thinkers  and  Scholar*. 

Topics  Discussed  at  the  Sessions  of 

188*— The  Programme  for 

Kext  Tear,  -  t  J. 

Special  Correspondenee  of  The  Paxm. 

Coxcord,  Aug.  2.— The  sixth  year's  sessions 
of  the  "Concord  Summer  School  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Literature" — for  that  is  the  full  title 
of  this  little  university— closed  this  morning 
with  one  of  Professor  Harris'  most  inspiring 
lectures,  followed  with  a  lively  conversation 
upon  "Immortality,"  which  baa  been  the 
topic  considered  for  the  last  three  daya  The 
course  of  the  school  this  Summer  has  been  so 
successful,  and  has  attracted  so  mneh  atten- 
tion, that  a  review  of  its  history,  aim  and 
methods  may  be  interesting.  Its  real  founder 
■was  Mr.  Alcott,  who,  for 'the  past  two  years, 
has  been  unable  even  to  attend  Its  sessions. 
though  they  are  held  in  the  little  chapel 
which  he  planned,  and  which  was  built 
among  the  trees  and  vines  be  planted  many 
years  ago,  on  the  hillside  where  his  "little 
women"  spent  so  much  of  tbeir  childhood  and 
youth.  This  hillside,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  chapel,  has  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  Professor  Harris,  who  has  lived  in  Mr. 
Alcott's  "Orchard  House"  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  bas  now  purchased  it. 

Mr.  Alcott  had  lived  there  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  previously  at  the  Haw- 
thorne Cottage,  hear  by,  which  Hawthorne 
nought  of  Mr.  Alcott  in  1847,  and  to  which 
ho  returned  from  Europe  in  1860,  and  occu- 
pied it  till  bis  death,  in  1864.  Mr.  Alcott, 
upon  leaving  his  "Orchard  Hones,"  In  1877, 
moved  into  the  house  where  Tboreau  lived 
and  died,  and  it  is  there  thst  he  now  lives, 
an  invalid,  with  bis  two  daughters  and  his 
grandson,  at  the  age  of  89. 

TOBiTATIOW  Or  THE  3CHOOI*         S 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Al- 
cott was  in  England,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a 
school,  or  university,  in  which  philosophy 
should  be  taught  to  a  few  selected  Pytha- 
gorean disciples;  and  to  this  use  he  devoted 
the  volumes  of  the  Greaves  Library  (whioh 
came  into  his  possession  in  1843  upon  the 
death  of  Pestalozzl's  English  friend,  Mr.  J. 
P.  Qreaves)  and  the  other  books  of  philoso- 
phy, hygiene  and  education  published  by 
him  in  England.  This  library  was,  in  part, 
scattered  during  the  years  of  Mr.  Alcott's 
migrations  from  Concord  to  Fruitlands,  to 
Boston  and  New  Hampshire;  but  after  he 
settled  at  the  Orchard  House,  in  1807,  he 
placed  the  volumes  that  remained  in  his 
study  there,  and  it  was  in  this  pleasant  old 
room,  among  his  books,  that  the  "School  of 
Philosophy"  was  opened  in  1879  for  a  session 
of  six  weeks. 

It  soon  outgrew  tbejlimlts  of  the  Orchard 
House,  and  in  1880  the  present  "Hillside 
Chapel"  was  built,  with  a  small  fund  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  New 
York.  .  In  1881  this  chapel  was  enlarged,  but 
still  affords  room  for  no  more  than  150 
persons,  the  wish  of  Mr.  Alcott  and  his 
friends  being  to  keep  the  school  so  small  that 
conversation  can  easily  be  carried  on,  which  is 
not  possible  in  a  large  hall.  Occasionally  the 
Town  Hall  of  Concord  is  used  for  addresses 
.where  conversation  is  not  expected,  and  it 
was  there  that  Mr.  Emerson  gave  before  the 
school  bis  last  lecture  in  1831.  He  bad  taken 
ah  inverest  in  the. school  from  the  first,  as  be 
did.  la  all  Mr.  Alcott's  plans,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent listener  in  1879-'80-'81,  dying  In  1882 
before  the  session  opened.  In  that  year  the 
school  devoted  one  day  to  memorial  discourses 


and  poemi  ia  honor  ot  Emerson,  and  this 
year  completed  ici  tribute  to  its  autir  by 
th«  fourteen  discourses  of  the  "Emerson 
Wwk,"  which  will  soon  be  published  in  a 
Tolame. 

THE  T0TJ5DEB3'  OBJECTS. 

The  design  and  method  of  the  Concord 
Bnmaer  School,  \»  formed  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  Alcott,  Mr.  Emerson,  the  late  Professor 
Pelrce,  of  HarTard;  Professor  Harris  and 
Mr.  Sanborn,  were  In  brief,  as  follows:  To 
bring  together  for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  Sum- 
mer vacation,  those  stndenta  ot  philosophy, 
poetry  and  science  who  had  a  common  in- 
terest in  spiritual  truth,  and  something  to 
■ay  to  each  other;  that  these  should  give 
written  or  oral  discourses  in  some  methodical 
arrangement— each  discourse  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  a'  conversation — and  that 
such  persons,  young  or  old,  as  wished  to  pur- 
sue  the  study  of  philosophy  or  literature  in 
this  way,  shonld  come  into  the  school  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  fse.  It  was  hoped  by 
Mr.  Alcott  that  this  would  lead  to  the  resi- 
dence in  Concord  of  a  number  of  young  per- 
sons who  shonld  pursue  their  studies  there, 
with  special  instructors,  throughout  the 
year;  bat  this  part  of  the  plan  was  never 
carried  out. 

The  professors  do  give  lectures  and  hold 
conversations,  however,  during  the  year  at 
private  houses  in  Concord,  chiefly  before  the 
"Saturday  Club,"  which  was  founded  by 
Miss  May  Alcott  in  1877,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Alcott,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Sanborn,  Professor 
Harris,  Mr.  Emery,  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
French,  the  sculptor,  and  many  others  are  or 
have  been  members.  Mr.  Emerson's  last 
publio  appearance  was  before  this  club  in 
1882,  and  he  often  gave  readings  there — the 
last  ones  being  bis  paper  on  Carlyle  and  some 
reminiscences  of  Thoreau. 

The  topics  treated  by  the  School  of  Phil- 
osophy have  bean  various,  and  there  have 
been  many  lectures,  but  those  most  promi- 
nent .  in  the  lectures  and  conversations  have 
been  Mr.  Alcott,  Professor  Harris,  Dr.  Jones, 
of  Illinois;  Rev.  Dr.  Holland,  of  Louisiana; 
Mr.  John  Albee,  of  Hew  Hampshire;  Mr. 
Denton  O.  Snider,  of  Ohio;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Che  eny  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Bartol  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Peabody,  of  the  Unitarian  pulpit;  and 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Sanborn  and  S.  H.  Emery,  of 
Concord.  Dr.  McCosh  has  once  lectured  be- 
fore the  school,  Colonel  Higginson  twice,  Dr. 
James,  the  Harvard  professor,  thrice,  and 
this  ycar'Mr.  John  Fiske,  the  American  rep- 
resentative of  Darwin  and  Herbert  Sp«ncer, 
*i>uke  for  the  first  time.  President  Porter,  of 
Yale,  has  twice  sent  lectures  to  be  read  here, 
aud  Mr.  E.  G.  Hazard,  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
twice  lectured.  Mr.  Stedman,  the  poet,  read 
a  poem  here  in  1881,  and  his  family  have 
been  at  the  school  this  Summer  for  a  few 
giajB.  ^^^ 

The  audience  has  come  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  each  year  Pennsylva- 
nia, Missouri  and  Illinois  have  been  repre- 
peiued,  as  well  as  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  States.  This  year  the  session  was. 
shortened  to  less  than  half  its  usual  length, 
nnd  the  result  was  to  make  the  daily  audi- 
encts  .aucU  larger,  so  that  three  or  four  times 
the  desired  maximum  of  100  was  exceeded, 
and  on  one  day  the  chapi-1  was  crowded.  Of 
those  present  from  one-third  to  one-half  were 
nlways  invited  persons,  but  the  paying  audi- 
ence has  been  large  enough,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  18815,  to  meet  ths  modest  expenses  of 
the  school,  and  this  year  a  considerable  sur- 
plus has  accrued  towards  the  expenses  of 
1885.  The  lecturers  receive  a  small  honorarium, 
at  first  §10  for  each  lecture,  but  now  $15,  and 
the  other  expenses  amount  to  less  than  $100  a 
year.  The  plan  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
conld  he  carried  out  in  almost  any  commu- 
nity where  there  ia  an  interest  in  such 
topics. 
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Concord  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  place 
well  known  and  attractive  for  other  reasons 
than  the  presence  of  this  school.  The  secret 
of  success  has  been,  however,  that  those 
who  took  part  in  it  bad  something  to  say, 
and  were  far  more  interested  in  saying  it  to 
each  other  than  they  were  in  being  reported 
in  the  newspapers  or  making  money  oat  of 
their  wisdom,  so  that  the  celebrity  tbey  have 
received  has  surprised  them  as  much  as  any- 
body. Tbey  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
jokes,  good,  bad  'or  indifferent,  that  have 
been  made  abont  them,  have  not  defended 
Themselves  when  attacked  or  bespattered 
•with  injudicions  compliment,  but  have  gone 
on  with  what  they  had  to  do  in  their  own 
quiet  way.  The  consequence  is  that  the  fool- 
ish have  got  wear/  of  Jesting,  blaming  and 

praising,  and  the  school  has  become  an  insti- 
tution as  firmly  established  as  anything 
could  be  in  so  short  a  time  as  six  years.  It 
does  not  covet  the  crowds  or  tfce  machinery 
of  such  institutions  as  the  Chantanqna  as- 
sembly, good  as  that  is,  but  prefers  its  own 
simple  method  and  result. 

DiscnssDro  emerson. 

The  fourteen  essays  on  "The  Genius  and 
Character  of  Emerson,"  did  not  cover  by 
any  means  the  whole  variety  of  aspect  under 
which  that  subject  could  be  considered,  for 
the  Orientalism  of  Emerson  was  left  out  of 
view,  from  the  failure  of  the  Hindoo  re- 
former Mozoomdar's  essay  to  arrive,  and  no 
lecturer  was  found  to  treat  of  "Emerson  as  an 
orator,"  or  of  his  friendship,  which,  however, 
were  touched  upon  in  the  session  where  Mr. 
Alcott's  diary  was  read,  and  in  that  where 
the  Poet  Channing's  tribute  to  his  friends, 
Emerson  and  Thoreau,  was  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  the  audience.  Chaptors  in 
the  Emerson  volume  are  still  expected  from 
Mr.  Channing,  from  Mozoomdnr  and  from 
W^alt  Whitman,  and  the  French  essay  of  M 
de  Poyen  will  be  printed  in  the  volume. 

This  was  the  most  general  and  inclusive 
statement  of  Emerson's  genius  made  during 
the  week,  and  may  serve  to  correct  some  of 
the  absurdities  of  Matthew  Arnold's  and 
John  Morley's  estimate  of  the  Concord  poet- 
philosopher.  Most  of  the  lecturers  had  some 
word  of  dissent  from  Arnold's  criticism,  and 
Mr.  Albee  pointed  out  very  well  wbat  is  the 
true  standard  for  measuring  style  in  Litera- 
ture. Mr.  Cooke,  the  biographer  of 
Emerson,  dwelt  much  on  American  litera- 
ture and  Emerson's  relation  thereto;  but  the 
innate,  intuitive  Americanism  of  the  Con- 
cord sage  was  best  set  forth  by  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, who  has  developed  a  fine  talent  for 
criticism  and  for  public  reading.  His  essay 
in  the  "Manhattan"  is  by  no  means  identical 
with  the  lecture  read  at  Concord.  Mrs. 
Cheney's  lecture  on  "Emerson  in  Boston," 
gave  more  facts  of  the  poet's  life  than  any 
other;  but  many  such  facts  were  brought  out 
in  the  dozen  conversations  that  followed  tho 
Emerson  lecture. 

TALKS  OK    IMMORTALITY. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  and  for  the  two  next 
days,  the  theme  was  "Immortality;"  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  five  able  lec- 
tures on  the  same  subject  more  unlike  each 
other  than  those  of  Bev.  Dr.  Peabody,  John 
Fiske,  Bev.  Dr.  Holland.  Thomas  Davidson 
and  Professor  Harris,  who  closed  the  debate 
to-day  with  a  lecture  which  will  appear  one 
of  these  days  in  the  "North  American  Review" 
Dr.  Peabody  epoko  to  the  popular  heart  and 
the  religious  sentiment.  Mr.  Fiske  opened 
the  evolution  hypothesis  upoa  a  new  plane, 
with  an  escape  from  materialistic  evoluion 
through  psychical  development  and  personal 
immortality.  Dr.  Holland  gave  the  profound 
Hegelian  and  tbeologic  view,  Mr.  Davidson 
arrayed  in  logical  form,  according  to  the  ter- 
minology of  the  schoolmen  and  of  Bosmini, 
the  Italian  philosopher,  the  argument  for  an 
immortality  of  the    thinking   and  spiritual 


faculty,  while  Professor  Harris  showed  the 
relation  of  the  doctrine  and  belief  of  immor- 
tality to  the  history  and  future  possibilities 
of  mankind;  thus  supplementing  Mr.  Fiske 
and  the  other  lecturers. 

THE  COURSE  FOB  1885. 

The  next  year's  course  of  lectures  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Faculty  yesterday  as  twenty 
in  number,  running  through  two  weeks  and 
having  for  its  general  subject;  "Goethe  and 
Modern  Science."  The  plan  is  to  present  the 
great  works  of  Goethe,  particularly  his 
"Meister,"  "Faust,"  "Farbonlehre"  and 
"Poetry  and  Truth,"  for  study  by  the  profes- 
sors and  pnpils  during  the  interven- 
ing years,  and  then,  in  July,  1885,  to 
open  a  discussion  here  under  fifteen  or  twenty 
different  heads  on  the  philosophic,  scientific,, 
poetic  and  practical  activity  of  Goethe,  and 
on  the  great  development  of  science  that  has 
followed  the  poetic  philosophy  of  nature  an- 
nounced by  him. 

At  the  same  time,  his  principles  of  art  and 
literature  will  be  considered,  and  compari- 
sons will  be  made  between  him  and  Dante, 
Plato  and  Homer,  on  one  side,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  Emerson  and  Darwin,  on  the  other. 
The  plan  is  very  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  the  school  and  promises  a  session  next 
year  even  more  brilliant  than  this  year's  has 
been.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Jones,  who  has 
been  absent  two  years,  may  return  in  1885, 
and  that  Mr.  Alcott,  in  spite  ot  his  great  age 
and  his  illness,  may  be  present  then. 

A       .        ■  «  H.    .IIIlM    I     1.1.      t  ' 

HOME  OF  THE  ALOOTR 


The  Pleasant  Residence  in  Concord  of  a 
Gifted  Family. 


Something  of  the  Everyday  Ufe  of  the  Anther- 
ess     of     "Little   Women"    and     "tittle 
Men"— A    Philosopher,    but' Cer- 
tainly Not  a  Farmer. 

— ^ 

Special  Correspondence  of  TH»  Press,  j 
Concord,  Maes.,  Nov.  28.—  The  hiatot  \ 
little  town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  can  u  / 
doubtedly  claim  the  distinction  of  bavij  t 
been,  at  one  time  or  another  in  its  history , 
the  home  of  a  greater  number  of  our  fore- 
most literary  celebrities  than  any  other  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States,  and  among  these 
homes  the  Old  Manse  and  Wayside,  from 
their  association  with  Hawthorne,  and  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Emerson  passed  the  last 
forty-seven  years  of  his  life,  will,  as  long  as 
they  remain,  be  invested  with  a  peculiar 
charm  alike  for  the  casual  visitor  and  the 
literary  pilgrim.  And  there  are  still  other 
homes  here  which,  from  similar  associations, 
will  always  possess  a  like  interest. 

Next  to  Wayside,  and  standing  back  some 
little  distance  from  the  road,  surrounded  by 
lofty  oaks  and  elms,  is  an  old  and  quaint- 
looking  mansion  with  tall,  peaked  roof,  gable 
ends  aud  high,  old-fashioned  porches,  which 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  passer-by,  and  is  apt 
to  impress  him  with  the  idea,  from  its  rather, 
dilapidated  and  decayed  appearance,  that  itf 
may  take  a  sudden  notion  to  tumble  down/ 
one  of  these  days.  In  tlds  house— their  old 
orchard  home — the  Alcott  family  lived  for 
many  years,  and  here  it  was  that  Miss  Louisa 
Alcott  wrote  her  charming  story  of  "Little 
Women"  and  other  tales,  and  where  she  used 
to  delight   in   gathering  her  young  friends 


about  hot  to  the  aid  parlor*,  with  the  bright 
light  of  ft  soft  summer's  moon  stealing  in 
through  the  open  windows,  and  regaling  them 
with  ghoat  stories.  A  not  teapprupriate 
place  for  the  purpose,  for  seen  upon  a  chill 
winter's  night,  with  the  clamp  of  tall,  funeral 
locking  pines  shadowing  one  aide  of  it,  and 
tbe  outspreading  branches  of  the  old  oaks  and 
elms  casting  weird  and  fantastic  sbapoe  trpon 
the  ground"*  mantle  of  spotless  white,  and 
tossing  wildly  about  and  uttering  mysterious 
groans  In  the  keen  blasts  that  ssSSMMi  them,' 
might  veil   imagine   the    plaoe  to  be1 


Not  from  fear  of  any  ghostly  intruder*, 
Ihowcf  er/bt  from  dread  of  that  far  grimmer 
reality,  rheumatism,  whose  visits  were  suffi-< 
ciently  frequent  and  afflictive,  the  rami  1 « 
were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  the  old 
place.  But  as  one  of  the  literary  homes  of 
Concord— as  associated  wit  h  the  Alcott  familyl 
— it  still  possesses  mote  than  ordinary  in-1 
terest. 

Upon  the  parlor  walls  are  yet  to  be  seen' 
many  of  the  paintings  of  Mrs.  May  Alcott' 
.Nericker,  a  younger  sister  of  the  authoress, 
who  died  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  and  who1 
was  by  no  means  the  least  talented  of  ;bis1 
gifted  family.  Indeed,  as  an  artist,  Miss  May 
Alcott  took  a  distinguished  rank.  On  the! 
door  panels  throughout  their  old 
home,  and  OB  the  -  window  frames] 
of  her  own  room  still  remain  the  delicate 
tracings  and  pictures  which  were  the  work  01 
her  earlier  years.  Over  the  parlor  fire-pin  cf 
are  some  lines  of  "William  Ellery  Chanmu; 
painted  by  her, while  her  finely  executed  bus; 
of  Mercury  still  stands  in  the  ball  near  tu< 
door.  This,  however,  is  now  the  home  ot 
Professor  Harris,  of  the  Concord  School  ofl 
Philosophy.  '. 

The  same  air  of  simplebnt  elegant  refinement! 
and  exquisite  taste  that  pervaded  their  oldj 
home  here  characterizes  their  present  one.  It! 
stands  upon  the  main  street  of  the  town,  a 
plain,  two-story  frame  dwelling,  having 
nothing  in  its  outward  aspect  that  wontd 
suggest  to  a  casual  observer  any  idea  of  the 
perfect  little  paragon  of  artistic  and  esthetic 
beauty  thit  it  is  within. 

In  the  t-ont  parlor  to  the  right  of  the  hall 
the   eye  ts   particularly   attracted   by    the 
numerous  copies  of  Turner's  pictures  that 
adorn  the   walls.    These  are  the  works  of ! 
Mrs.  Herlcker,  who  received  from  competent 
authorities  abroad   the   highest  encomiums 
■pen  the  artistic  fidelity  and  accuracy  that 
characterize  tuem.    Her  own  portrait  by  a 
well-known    lady  artist  of   London,  bangs 
over  tile  mantel-piece.    In  the  next  room"  is 
the  most  finished   and  best  known  of  her 
still-life  subjects,  an  earthen  Jag  containing  ' 
flowers  and  apple-blossoiB.ii,  so  natural  look- 
ins;     that     one    might    imaidne    a    close 
approach     most       reveal      the       delicate 
odors      that     ha      can   scarcely  conceive 
their     perfectly      simulated     bloom     and 
beantyto  be  without.    Tastefully  arranged! 
in  different  parts  of  the  parlor  are  many  ob- 
jects «f  rare  worth  and  beauty,  and  among 
these  are  disposed,  singly  or  in  groups,  sweet-  j 
scented  flowers,  which  charm  the  eye  with 
their  bright  colors   and   dainty  forms.    The 
room  is  never  without  them,  for  when  the  i 
natives  of  the  soil  baTe  paled  their   hues  and  1 
exhausted  their  perfume  they  are  replaced  by 
delicate  exotics,  so  that  one  might  dwell  here 
in  an  atmosphere  of  perennial  bloom  and 
fragrance. 

The  soft,  warm  carpet,  comfortable  furni- 
ture and  bright,  rich  window  curtains  im- 
part an  air  of  charming  home  comfort,  while 
in  one  corner  an  open  piano  shows  that  music 
-  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  that  has  here  its  devo- 
tees. These/  consist  of  two  Pratt  boys— chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Al  cost's  eldest  daughter — the 
"Little  Men"  of  Miss  Louisa  Alcott 's  storj, 
and  who,  with  their  mother  and  little  Louisa 
Alcott  Nericker,  form  part  of  the  household. 
Across  the  hall,  in  the  front  room,  was  the 
study  and  library  of  Mr.  Alcott  before  the 
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erection  ot  his  new  library,  which  he  has 
had  constructed  since  attaining  his  eightieth 
birthday,  and  here  be  used  to  held  his  Sun- 
day night  talks  npon  subjects  philosophic, 
scientitic,rooral  and  religious  with  the  literate 
of  Concord  and  such  other  privileged  guests 
who  used  to  assemble  here  on  these  occasions. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  of  one  the  best  talkers  of 
his  time,  and  in  the  sense  that  when  he  talked 
he  let  fall  from  his  lips  verbal  gems  of 
matured  knowledge  and  profound  wisdom. 
His  mental  activity  for  one  of  his  »ge  w  as  re- 
markable, but  scarcely  more  so  than  his 
physical  prowess,  for  up  to  the  time  of  his 
preheat  illness  be  was  to  lw  seen  ever'"  day 
walking  with  quirk  und  elastic  steps'  jg  the 
main  street  oi  th«  village,  ami-*  *»-•« 
driving  aboot  in  a  111  ie  pony  phis 
-two  grandchildren,  the  Daisy  an* ' 
nowaed  in  story. 


..,  .-rmmrximeft  grow;  ■ 

The  study  of  Miss  Louisa  Alcott  Is  over  t! 
new  library,  extended  out  from  the  back 
lor,  and  in  this  apartment,  as  in  ail  the  oth 
throughout  the  house,  there  is  the  like  reft' 
taste  displayed  in  its  furniture  and  ad 
menu,  the  same  harmonious  blending  t 
get  our  of  the  useful  and  ornniaental  that  is  1 
charming  a  characteristic  of  the  lower  room! 
As  a  literary  home  it  may  claim  an  add 
tional  interest  from  having  been  at  differed 
times  the  abode  of  Thoreau  and  Mr.  P.  1 
Sanborn.  J 

Upon  the  death  of  Miss  Sophia  Thoreau  u 
bouse  was  purchased  by  Miss  Louisa  AJeot 
and  presented  by  ber  as  a  gift  to  her  sista 
Mrs.  Pratt.  Another  instance  of  the  gem 
ous  and  kindly  promptings  of  the  wan 
hearted  authoress  is  afforded  by  the  mot  Lee 
care  and  affection  she  has  always  lavish! 
upon  ber  little  neice  and  namesake,  Louh 
Alcott  Nericker,  and  also  by  her  assuming  1 
.expense  of  the  education  of  the  Pratt  boys,  f< 
which  purpose  her  story  of  "Little  Men"'  wi 
written. 

Before  occupying  their  old  orchard  hon 
the  family  resided  in  a  small  frame  house 
little  way  out  of  the  town,  and  while  livii 
here  it  was  that  Mr.  Alcott  essayed  the  eJ 
penmen*;  of  combining  the  toils  of  literatui 
with  the  labors  of  agriculture.  The  secret  ( 
his  failure  to  achieve  any  very  great  sot 
cess  in  this  latter  pursuit  may,  perhaps,'! 
found  in  the  advice  once  given  him.  fey  an  ol 
farmer,  who  remarked  to  him  with  a  tone  <«.' 
sly  humor,  illustrating  a  truth  which  wouK 
no  doubt,  be  applicable  in  more  instances  tha 
the  present  one,  "Mr.  Alcott,  if  you  wool 
give  less  attention  to  books  andmore  to  bean 
you  would  have  better  success.  '*  That  he  d& 
not  profit  by  the  old  fellow's  advice  woui 
seem  to  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  socs 
after  abandoned  his  agricultural  labors 
lhat  The  devotees  of  literature  cannot  take"} 
commanding  position  as  farmers  we  haw 
probably  one  of  the  best  exampl-.-s  in  the  dis 
aj-trons  experiment,  at  Brook  ITarm.  But  thaj 
Mr.  Alcott,  the  profound  scbolavand  philosa 
piier,  was  actually  guilty  of  netting  out  plant 
in  the  ground  with  their  roots  in  the  air,  anq 
of  committing  sad  havoc  among  his  vegi 
ble  beds  from  a  constitutional  inability  to 
eern  the  difference  between  weeds  and  es 
lent*  we  never  believed,  whatever  some  wou' 
have  us  do  of  the  Brook  Farm  fraternity. 

In  his  home  Mr.  Alcott  is  the  most  ch; 
ing  of  hosts.  Although — to  use  an  ejq__ 
siou  once  made  to  the  writer  in  regard" 
hinv—  "he  will  poar  off  into  the  infinite  nr 
ai.  occasions,"  he  possesses  « liat  happy  t 
ulty  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
Emerson,  of  being  ablets  pl'aes  himself  up 
the  intellectual. level  of  his  guest  or  com 
,io%  thus  nutting  him  entirely  at  hi 
Of  the  "Sage  of  Con<  ord"  it  was  said  that 
would  converse  as  fluently  ^.rirh  bis  fa-i 
friend  about  potatoes  and  cabbages  as  n 
the  higher  principles  of  trauscendr-ntal  1* 
osophy  with  the  savant.  So  of  Mr.  Al 
it  may  be  said.  Tie  could  at  times  cond-sci-ii 


to  the  commonplace  tniasrs  of  enr  U> 
world  in  graceful  and  'erudite  drscon 
and  even  enjoy  his  joke  with  any 
While  the  Old  Manse,  ap.tj.rt  from  its  in 
esting  historical  associations,  and  Ways 
Rivrgest  many  pleasant  thougfcrwor?  him  w 
was,  perhaps,  among  writers  of  fiction, 
most  highly  gifted  of  Aweatesti  ac&tiiOr*,  al 
th?  house  on  the  Lexing-ju  rrad,  typlei! 
with  its  plain,  n-hiw  frame  walls,  gris 
shutters  and  low  roof,  ol  the  old-time  Sf 
England  country  homestead,  will  bring-. 
the  mind  pleasant  memories  of  him.  who  n 
one  of  the  profonmless  thinkers  of  his  tin! 
so  vill  the  "Old  Orchard"  home  in  tho  men 
ow.  and  the  little  house  on  51. »:n  street, 
latter,  happily,  still  the  home  of  tb«  sole 
viving  member  of  that  briiHnnt  ill 
coterie  of  a  passed  away  day,  which 
splendent  with  some  of  the  brightest  It; 
American  literature,  possess-*-lWce  jj" 
the  honored  friend  and  visitor  and  the 
ary  pilgrim  who  may  in  the  t5m#  to  © 
in  time  past  chance  to  turn  their  steps, 
wards.  ..    *.?:.*• 


'  'TriCttJi  f e&ft/Jrt  *fcme~Vcflrea  ~ine»<Bi5| 
where  rmjKwis<?  IsVis;b!;\  with  all  ffcwgtoiy 
aiHt  splendor  &i£  it  iavLihcs  .on  tlie  cities, 
and  perclmnc?,  ««  it  tins  never  -est  before, 
where  there  rs-uota  solitary  roundv  hawk 
to  have  his  wings  gilded,  by.  it,  or  only  «, 
Tntrjhnnasli  looks  out  timn  his  calm,  arid 
tin  is  ottJy  sonic  IfttloJifacii-veined brook 
in  the  ttiids:  of  tru:  marsh,  just  beginning  to 
meander,  winding  slowly  arouud  a  decay- 
ing stiunp.'  Wo  v.aHvVd  In  so  pure  and 
!  bright  alight,  giluing. the  w&bcred  grass 

I  and  leaves,  go  softly  and '  serenely'  bright, 

I I  thought  I  hadjjever-  bathed  In  sneh  a 
golden  flood,  without  a  rippfe  orh  Tnormur 
in  it.  'Hie  west  side  of  every  wood  and 
risinjr  ground-gloamcd^ike  the  boundary  01 

^•lysiura,  and  the  6uu  o«  our  backs  seemed 
"like*  ger.tle  herdsman  driving  us  borne  at 
evening.  So  wo  saunter  toward' the  Holy 
Land,  id),  one  day,  the  son  shall  shine 
•otore  "brightly  thin  ever  be  1ms  <?otre,  shall 
pcrehinee  shino  intodnr  minds  and  hearts, 
and  flight  up  o:if' whole  lives  with  a  great 
ftwekesing  light,  asArarm  mid  serene  and 
gr.Iden  ft?'   oit    a  -bank*l<lo  in  autumn.— 

Whes  a  ycing  lady  asked  Miss  Cotrtsa 
Alcott  for  advice  as  to  earning  a  living  by 
literary  work,  she  replied:  "I  can  only  reply 
to  yours  as  to  the  other  innumerable  letters 
•  if  the  same  sort  which  I  receive.  -"One  must 
wait  and  work  long  and  patiently  before  suc- 
cess of  any  sort  comes  and  talent  moat  be  in 
the  tales,  or  they  won't  self.  If  people  won't 
'take  the  stories,  try  something  else.  For  a 
young  woman  with  good  health  and  a  brave 
heart  many  ways  of  earning  a  living  are 
open  if  she  can  put  her  pride  in  ber  pocket 
nnd  take  whatever  comes,  no  matter  bow 
humble  the  task  may  be. .  Nurse,  teacher, 
companion,  housekeeper,  seamstress  or  serv- 
ant are  all  honest  trades  and  worth  try- 
ing while  waiting  for  the  mors  agreeable 
work. 

"I  tried  them,  and  after  grabbing  for 
twenty  years  made  a  hit,  seeurhigry  by  acci- 
dent, but  I  could  see  howcrery  bard  experi- 
ence had  helped,  every  sacrifice  enriched, 
and  so  believe  heartily  in  tbat  sort  of  train* 
]ug  for  us  all.  I  do  not  know  anyone  in 
Washington,  and  I  think  anything  belter 
than  the  places  women  hold  in  public  offices 
there.  If  your  stories  are  good  they  will 
find  a  market.;  if  they  are  sot,  stop  writing 
tnd  try  something  else.  The  girt  is  born 
with  ns,  and  cannot  be  learned,  1 
JlfairdE.-**  — - 


THE  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  OF  A 
j^CjU^s  BOOK  CATALOGUE. 

^"jJy  Thomas  Wentworth  Hiqoinson. 

THE  American  visitor  enters  Westminster  Abbey 
prepared  to  be  hashed  in  awe  before  the  multi- 
tude of  great  names.  To  his  amazement  he  finds 
himself  vexed  and  bored  with  the  vast  multiplicity 
of  small  ones.  He  must  approach  the  Poets'  Cor- 
ner itself  through  avenues  of  Browns,  Joneses, 
and  Robinsons.  It  seems  that  even  Westminster 
Abbey  affords  no  test  of  greatness,  nor  do  any  of 
the  efforts  to  ascertain  it  by  any  other  test  succeed 
much  better.  The  balloting  in  various  newspapers 
for  "  the  best  hundred  authors  "  or  "  the  forty 
immortals  "  has  always  turned  out  to  be  limited  by 
the  constituency  of  the  particular  publication  which 
attempted  the  experiment ;  or  sometimes  even  by 
the  action  of  jocose  cliques,  combining  to  force  up 
the  vote  of  pet  candidates.  As  regards  our  authors, 
the  great  "Library  of  American  Literature"  of 
Stedman  and  Hutchinson  aims  to  furnish  a  sort  of 
Westminster  Abbey  or  Valhalla,  where  the  relative 
value  of  different  writers  may  be  roughly  gauged 
by  the  number  of  pages  assigned  to  each  candidate 
for  fame.  But  this  again  is  determined  by  the 
taste  of  the  compilers,  and  their  judgment,  however 
catholic,  is  not  infallible.  Still  another  test,  and 
one  coming  nearer  to  a  general  popular  consensus, 
may  be  sought  in  the  excellent  catalogues  which  are 
now  prepared  for  our  public  libraries— catalogues 
in  which  the  list  of  each  author's  works  is  supple- 
mented by  appending  the  titles  of  all  books  or  parts 
of  books  written  about  him  ;  not  usually  includ- 
ing, however,  magazine  or  newspaper  articles.  By 
simply  counting  the  entries  of  this  subsidiary  lit- 
erature which  has  already  grown  up  around  each 
eminent  man,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  rough  estimate 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  interest  inspired  by 
him  in  the  public  mind. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
recent  of  these  catalogues — the  large  quarto  volume 
which  enumerates  the  English  books  in  the  Cleve- 
land (Ohio)  public  library.  This  selection  is  made 
partly  because  of  the  thoroughness  and  excellence 
of  the  work  itself,  and  partly  because,  as  Emerson 
once  said,  "  Europe  stretches  to  the  AUeghanies," 
and,  by  going  west  of  them,  we  at  least  rid  ourselves 
of  any  possible  prejudices  of  the  Atlantic  border.  I 
have  carefully  counted  the  list  of  entries  in  this 
catalogue  under  the  names  of  many  prominent 
Americans  not  now  living ;  and  the  results  have 
been  such  as  to  surprise  not  merely  the  compiler, 
but  all  with  whom  he  has  compared  notes.  No 
person  to  whom  he  has  put  the  question  has  yet 
succeeded  in  hitting,  at  a  guess,  the  first  four  names 
upon  the  list  presently  to  be  given  ;  the  list,  that  is, 
of  those  under  whose  names  the  entry  of  biograph- 
ical and  critical  literature  is  largest.  The  actual 
table,  arranged  in  order  of  pre-eminence,  is  an  fol- 
lows, the  number  following  each  name  representing 
the  number  of  books,  or  parts  of  books,  referring  to 
the  person  named,  and  enumerated  in  the  Cleve- 
land catalogue.  The  actual  works  of  the  author 
himself  are  not  included.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

Washington *8 

Emerson,  Linooln  (eaoh) 41 

Franklin ■*■••■  37 

Webster M 

Longfellow 33 

Hawthorn* &> 

Jefferson *° 

Grant m 

Irving 21 

Clay • 19 

Beecher,  Poe,  M.  F.  ObsoH 16 

Theodore  Parker 15 

John  Adams,  Snmner 14 

Cooper,  Greeley,  Sheridan 12 

Everett n 
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John  Brown,  Channing,  Farragnt 10 

Garrison,  Hamilton.  Prescott,  Seward,  Taylor     .  9 

Thprean. 7 

Allston 5 

Edwards,  Motley 5 

This  list  certainly  offers  to  the  reader  some  sur- 
prises in  its  details,  but  it  must  impress  every  one, 
after  serious  study,  as  giving  a  demonstration  of 
real  intelligence  and  catholicity  of  taste  in  the 
nation  whose  literature  it  represents.  When,  for 
instance,  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  Tog  cabins 
or  small   farmhouses  where  the  name  of  Lincoln 

is  a  household  word,  while  that  of  Emerson  is  as 
unknown  as  that  of  ^Eschylus  or  Catullus,  one  can- 
not help  wondering  that  there  should  have  been  as 
many  books  written — so  far  as  this  catalogue  indi- 
cates— about  the  recluse  scholar  as  about  the  mar- 
tyr-President The  prominence  of  Washington  and 
Franklin  was  to  be  expected,  but  that  Longfellow 
should  come  so  near  Webster,  and  that  both  he  and 
Hawthorne  should  distinctly  precede  Jefferson  and 
Grant,  affords  surely  some  sensations  of  surprise. 
Again,  there  is  something  curious  in  the  fact  that 
Poe  should  stand  "  bracketed,"  as  they  say  of  exam- 
ination papers,  with  the  Margaret  Fuller  whom  be 
detested  ;  that  the  classic  Everett  should  fall  so  far 
below  the  radical  Parker ;  and  that  Dr.  Channing 
and  John  Brown,  the  antipodes  of  each  other  as 
to  temperament,  should  rank  together  on  the  re- 
turns. But  all  must  agree  that  these  figures  reflect, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  one  would  have  expected, 
the  actual  prominence  of  these  various  personages 
in  the  public  mind ;  and  could  the  table  include  a 
number  of  printed  catalogues  instead  of  one,  it 
really  would  afford  as  fair  an  approximation  as  we 
are  likely  to  obtain  to  a  National  gallery  of  emi- 
nent persons. 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  no  similar  gallery  of 
living  persons  would  have  much  value.  It  is  not, 
ordinarily,  until  after  a  man's  death  that  serious 
criticism  or  biography  begins.  Comparing  a  few 
living  names,  we  find  that  there  are  already,  in  the 
Cleveland  catalogue,  subsidiary  references  to  living 
persons,  as  follows : 

Lowell 16 

Holmes,  Whittier,  General  Sherman 12 

Mrs.  Stowe H 

Bancroft o 

Whitman 5 

President  Cleveland 4 

Harte :i 

Blaine,  Howells,  James  .    2 

Hale,  Parkman 1 

These  figures,  so  far  as  they  go,  exhibit  the  same 
combination  of  public  and  literary  service  with 
those  previously  given.  Like  those,  they  effectually 
dispose  of  the  foolish  tradition  that  republican 
government  tends  to  a  dull  mediocrity.  Here  we 
see  a  people  honoring  by  silent  suffrages  their 
National  leaders,  and  recording  the  votes  in  the 
catalogue  of  every  town  library.  There  is  no  nar- 
row rivalry  between  literature  and  statesmanship, 
or  between  either  of  these  and  military  qualities,  but 
all  leaders  are  recognized  for  what  they  have  given. 
The  result  is  a  tribute  to  that  natural  inequality  of 
men  which  is  as  fully  recognized,  in  a  true  repub- 
lic, as  their  natural  equality  ;  that  is,  they  are  equal 
in  the  sense  of  being  equally  men,  but  not  equal  in 
their  gifts  as  men.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the 
social  falsities 'of  English  society  tell  on  educated 
Englishmen,  so  surely  as  they  grow  old  enough  to 
shed  the  generous  impulses  of  youth.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Tennyson  wrote  "  Clara  Vere  de  Vere," 
and  Froude  "  The  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  and  Ruskin 
"  Modern  Painters,"  and  Swinburne  the  "  Song  in 
Time  of  Order :"  let  them  once  reach  middle 
life  and  they  are  all  stanch  Tories  and  "  accept 
dukes  ;"  and  now  Huxley  follows  in  their  train. 
But  here  in  America  we  find  no  difficulty  in  select- 
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DBAJT  STANLEY  OH   AMERICA. 


The  following  !■  the  oddress  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley before  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  In- 
sulate, at  Birmingham,  England,  on  the 
occasion  of  bis  Inauguration  ns  President  of 
tbe  Institute,  ou  December  19th: 

On  this  occasion  I  have  thought  that.  In- 
stead of  enlarging  on  the  commonplace 
topics  of  education  or  literature,  which 
would  be  equally  advantageous  at  any 
time  or  In  any  place,  It  might  be  useful  to 
say  a  few  words,  snggested  by  a  recent  Jour- 
ney to  the  United  Stales,  which  will  not  be 
unsuitable  to  the  general  questions  in- 
volved In  Institutions  like  this.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  give  you  what  are  called 
"Impressions  of  America."  Even  If  tbe 
circumstances  of  my  journey  did  not  render 
such  an  undertaking  Impossible,  I  should 
have  felt  that,  before  an  audience  at 
Birmingham,  the  ground  had  already 
been  preoccupied  By  a  distinguished 
Pastor,  well  known  to  all  of  you,  whose 
activity  and  seal  must  be  admired  even  by 
those  who  most  widely  differ  from  him, 
and  whose  controversial  vigor  of  style  few 
can  Imitate  or  emulate.  I  propose  to  con- 
fine myself  to  tbat  side  of  American  life 
wbicb  perhaps  was  of  more  Interest  to  roe 
than  to  most  travellers— Its  purely  histori- 
cal aspect,  tbat  aspect  presented  by  the 
original  Eastern  Slates  to  which  my  Jour- 
ney was  confined.  It  is  a  part  of  history 
of  which,  /or  whatever  reason.  Englishmen 
arc  strangely  ignorant— at  least  I  speak  for 
myself— until  their  Imagination  has  been 
touched  by  the  actnal  sight  of  tbat  vast 
continent,  with  its  Inspiring  suggestions 
and  recollections. 

There  are  two  remarks  which  an  English- 
man constantly  hears  from  tbe  lips  of 
Americans,  uttered  with  a  kind  of  plaln- 
tlve  apology:  "We  are  a  young  people. '* 
and  "We  have  no  antiquities. *'  The  truth 
of  the  first  of  these  remarks  every  one  must 
admit;  tbe  truth  of  the  second  I  venture  to 
question.    Ther,e  Is  a  saying  of  Lord  Bacon, 

riartof  which  has  been  made  familiar  from 
U  having  become  the  title  of  an  interest- 
ing work  oy  an  eloauent  and  multifarious 
writer  of  our  own  tlfce,  "Antigtiitattaeculi 
fuventiu  mundi,"  "The  age  of  the  world  is 
also  Its  youth.'*  But  there  Is  tbe  reverse 
of  this  saying,  wblch  Is  equally  true: 
"The  youth  of  a  nation  is  also  its  an- 
tiquity." It  was  a  fundamental' m&xlm 
of  the  historical  philosophy  of  a  great 
teacher  onoe  w61l  known  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Birmingham,  and  I  trust  not  yet 
forgotten,  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby;  liiat 
every  nation  has  Its  ancient  and  modern 
history,  irrespectively  of  the  chronological 
place  wblch  such  nation  may  bold  In  tbe 
general  succession  of  events.  This  Is  strik- 
ingly iHnstrnted  In  lue  case  of  America. 
Its  youth  brings  it  within  the  category  of  a 
period  of  history  which  may  truly  be  called 
ancient,  because  It  still  breathes  something 
of  the  freshness  of  Its  first  beginnings,  be- 
cause it  -still  exhibits  society  not  In  tbe 
TMSjn  *s*=iab*o,.ute»»  -veulevem-pru.i^Mii  ai 
gradual  formation.  No  donbi  the  ^cleollfic 
and  material  appliances  of  the  niueteeth 
oentnry,  in  some  respeeu  carried  ont  to 
a  ibrther  extent  in  the  New  World 
than  In  the  Old,  give  an  appearanee  of  no- 
velty, and,  In  a  certain  sense,  of  perfection, 
which  i*  altogether  alien  to  tbe  first  origin 
of  a  peopl  •  bat  when  we  penetrate  below 
this  we*'  1  find  that  there  are  Abundant 
tracesr  isyooihful.cblldllke.and  tbere- 
!jJ»T*T*  jre  aspect  of  American  history. 

'TbA  -«**Bt-Atnerlca  corresponds  to  the 
fvattqulty  of  Europe.  It  Is  this  peculiarity 
iOt  American  history  In  1U  past.  Its  present 
and  its  future,  which  constitutes  It*  peculiar 
Interest,  orten  its  best  apology,  always  Its 
powerful  iueentive.  It  is  a  characteristic 
wnlcb,  in  a  large  measure,  it  shares  with 
Russia,  but  which  in. America,  is  brought  to 
a  nearer  focus  from  tbe  shortness  of  the 
career  it  has  hitherto  ran. 

TETE  EPOCHS  OF  AMERICA*    HISTOKT. 

The  history  of  tho  United  States  mny  be 
said  to  class  Itself  into  four  different  epochs, 
which  emerge  from  the  level  to  which  the 
larger  part  of  Its  annals  are  confined.  The 
first  epoch  is  what  we  may  call  the  Era  of 
tbe  Founders.  It  Is  rarely  tbat  we  r.re  able 
■o  nearly  to  place  ourselves  within  the 
reach  of  the  first  inhabitants  and  the  first 
chieftains  of  a  powerful  people.  What  most 
resembles  this  epoch  Is,  perhaps*,  the  ac- 
counts, historical  or  legendary, of  (he  foun- 
dation of  the  Grecian  States,  whether  In  the 
mother  country  or  1U  dependencies.  But 
the  Greek  founders  are,  for  the  most 
part,  more  or  -  leas  Involved  in  a 
cloud  of  fable,  whilst  those  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  stand  oat  In  all  the  dis- 
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tlnctness  of  living  and  actual  personalities. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  sensation  which  I 
experienced  when,  two  days  after  landing 
in  America,  I  found  myself  assisting  at  the 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
town  of  Salem,  In  Massachusetts.    Around 
me  were  guests  and  speakers  who  derived 
their  lineage  and  name  from  those  who  had 
first  set  foot  on  whet  was  then  a  desolate 
wilderness.    On on38ldewsisadlstlnguished 
judge,   the  representative  of  EiidlcotL.  the 
first  Governor;   on  the  other  side  the  vener- 
able and  accomplished  descendant  of  Win- 
throp,  if  not  tbe  first  actual,  tbe  first  un- 
disputed   Governor  of    tHe   Colony.    T.i« 
onlce   itself   was  well   represented  by  the 
honored    citizen     who,    in   direct    succes- 
sion, filled   It  at  that  moment.     On   the 
right   hand   and   tbe  left  were  the  Salton- 
stalls,  thaBowdltches,  and  the  Hlgcinsons 
— names  obscure  here,  but  household  words 
there.    Their  progenitors  are  not  shadowy 
phantoms— like    rhe    heroes   of    Osslan's 
poems — with    the   stars   shining    through 
them,   bat  stout  and  stalwart  yeomen,  or 
merchants,   or  clergy,  like  ourselves;  eacb 
home  In  the  place  claimed  some  connection 
with  one  or  other  of  these  ancestral  patri- 
archs;   their  portraits,    their  letters,    the 
trees  they  bad  planted,  the  churches  they 
bad  built,  were  still  amongst  us.     It  was  as 
If  one  were  sitting  at  table  far  back  In  tbe 
opening  of  English   or  European  history, 
wltb  tbe  grandsons  or  great-grandsons  of 
Henglst  and  Uorsa,  or  Clovis  and  Pepin.  It 
was  tbat  sense  of  nenr  proximity  to  tbe  be- 
ginnings of  the  Stale  which  Is  so  marvel- 
lously reproduced  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  no- 
vel of  "lranhoe,"    where,  wltb  perhaps  a 
too  close  forexhorteniug  of  bis  picture,  he 
mnkes  us  leel  t&al  Cedrlc  anil  Athelslan, 
Front  de  Bceuf'and   the  Templars,    still 
breathed  the  s|V*itof  tbe  Saxon  monarchy 
and  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Look  for  a  moment  At  some  of  the  sepa- 
rate groups  Into  which  the  founders  of  the 
American  Slates  arrange  themselves.  In 
tbe  brilliant  pages  of  tbe  venerable  histo- 
rian of  tbe  United  Slates.  George  Bancroft, 
you  see  tbem  one  by  one,  from  Florida  to 
Quebec,  emerging,  as  II  from  tbe  ocean, 
under  the  guidance  of  those  ancient  heroes. 
Take  rlrsl  thai  wblch  Is  still  In  common 
nnrlanra  rslWahaJiOther  State,  or  tbe  Old 
Dominion  of  Virginia.  What  can  be  more 
stirring  or  more  primeval  than  the  account 
of  those  brilliant  adventures,  wno  in  the 
dazzling  glory  ol  the  Elizabethan  age  were 
fired  with  i  he  hope  oi  perpetuating  the  name 
of  tbe  Virgin  Queen  on  a  new  continent? 
Look  at  the  first  projector  of  the  scheme, 
statesman,  poet,  historian,  discoverer.  Sir 
Walter  RHloighl  Ho  lies  In  a  namoless 
grave  at  Westminster,  but  his  true  monu- 
ment Is  the  oolouy  of  Virginia.  Look  at 
the  strange  figure,  well-known  In  Ame- 
rica, dimly.  I  fear,  recognised  In 
England,  of  him,  though  bearing  the 
homely  name  of  John  Smyth,  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  that  early  settlement,  and 
whose  career,  both  before  and  afterward, 
was  chequered  with  a  series  of  marvellous 
risks,  which  might  well  have  belonged  to  a 
Grecian  Argonaut  or  a  medheval  crusader. 
With  a  sclentitlo  and  nautical  ardor,  which 
has  descended  to  his  lineage  In  this  country, 
Including  the  late  renowned  nydrographer, 
Admiral  Smyth,  was  combined  an  Impetu- 
ous passion  for  adventure  which  had  pre- 
viously led  him  through  the  ware  of  Hun- 
gary, and  plunged  him  Into  tbe  dungeons  of 
the  Turkish  corsairs;  and  which,  tu  Ameri- 
ca, won  tbe  affections  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
against  whom  be  alone  was  able  to  guard 
the  infant  colony.  Thrice  was  his  life  saved 
by  the  Interest  whloh  his  presence  Inspired 
in  three  princesses  whom  be  encountered 
In  these  vurlous  hazards — Calaneta,  the 
lady  of  Hungary;  Trabegizonda,  the  lady 
of  the  Turkish  harem;  and  Pocahontas,  tbe 
young  daughter  of  the  Indian  Chief  Pow- 
hatan, wbo  throw  herself  between  him  and 
her  father's  anger.  It  Is  by  a  singular  fate 
that  whilst  Pocahontas,  the  earliest,  oral- 
most  tbe  earliest  Christian  convert  of  the 
native  tribes  ot  North  America,  lies  burled 
within  the  parish  church  of  Gravesend, 
where  she  closed  her  life,  the  remains  of 
John  Smyth,  after  his  long  and  stormy  ca- 
reer, should  repose  In  the  solemn  gloom  of 
the  Church  of  SU  Sepulchre,  lu  the  City  of 
London.  "Here,"  such  was  bis  epitaph, 
"  he  lies  conquered  who  conquered  all. " 

THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

Turn  to  another  group.  Can  any  one 
stand  on  the  hill  above  the  Bay  at  Ply. 
mouth,  In  New  England,  and  sett  without 
a  yearning  as  toward  the  cradle  of  a  sacred 
Stale,  the  Mayflower  winding  her  difficult 
way  from  prouioutory  to  promontory,  from 
Island  to  Island,  till  at  last  tho  Utile  crew 


descend  upsfgi  the  one  solitary  rook  on  that 
level  shore— tbe  rook  of  whloh  the  remains 
are  still  visited  by  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
irom  every  part  of  North  America?  Is  it 
not  truly  a  record  of  the  heroic  age  when 
we  read  the  narrative  ol  tbe  wanting  away. 
In  that  cold  December  season,  of  one-half 
of  the  Utile  colony,  the  other  biding  their 
dead  under  nameless  graves,  lest  tbe  neigh- 
boring Indians  should  perceive  the  dimin- 
ishing strength  of  these  peaceful  Invaders; 
and  then  the  stern  determination,  with 
whloh  they  watched  the  vessel,  after  five 
months,  return  on  Its  homeward  voyage, 
without  one  single  colonist  of  tbe  rem- 
nant that  was  left  abandoning  the  cause 
for  which  they  came,  and  retracing 
their  steps  to  comfort  and  plenty?  What  u 
dramatic  circle  Is  that  which  contains  the 
stern  General  Bradford,  the  Yorkshire  sol- 
dier of  fortune;  doubtiulPurllanaud  doubt- 
ful Catholic.  Miles  Standlsh;  tbe  first  child 
born  on  the  Atlantic,  Oceanus  Hopkins; 
the  first  child  born  in  'New  England,  Pere- 
grine White!  Or  again,  look  at  that  singu- 
lar eccentric  enthusiast.  Roger  Williams, 
who  found  the  bonds  which  the  new  colony 
endeavored  to  lay  vpon  him  not  less  odious 
than  ithose  which  caused  those  colonists 
themselves  to  leave  tbelr  native  country, 
and  hlmsolf  wandering  over  wooded  bill 
and  valley,  or  threading  his  way  In  solitary 
canoe  till  he  reached  a  point  where  he  could 
at  peace  unfurl  the  banner  of  religious  tole- 
ration, and  to  which,  In  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  grace  of  God  which  had 
smiled  on  blm  thus  far,  he  gave  the  name 
still  Immortalized  in  the  State  thai  sprang 
from  his  exertions,  "Providence."  Or, 
again,  look  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
where  William  Penn  founded  what  be  well 
culled  tho  "holy  experiment"  of  a  State 
which  should  appeal,  .  not  to  war,  but 
to  peace  tor  protection,  and  whloh  should 
improve,  to  use  bis  own  words,  "  an  Inno- 
cent course  of  lite  on  a  virgin  Elrslan 
shore."  There  rose  tbe  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,  whose  streets  still  bear  tbe  names  of 
the  usb,  the  chestnut,  the  spruce  and  tbe 
wajnutot  theiorest,lii  whlcn It wasplanted. 
There  reigned  that  dynasty  ol  princes  wbo 
acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  tbe  Eng- 
lish Crown  by  tbe  simple  homage  ol  a 
beaver's  skin,  and  whose  principle,  derived 
from  tho  patriarch  of  the  Quakers,  George 
Fox,  whs,  "  Let  your  light  shine  among  the 
Indians, the  blacks  and  the  whites."  Or  lu 
Georgia,  look  at  the  tine  old  ohurclunau, 
Oglethorpe,  the  unwavering  friend  of  Wes- 
ley, tbe  model  soldier  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  synonym  In  tbe  mouth  of  Pope  tor 
"Strom:  benevolence  of  soul."  He  and 
those  I  have  named  may  surely  be  reckoned 
amongst  those  to  whom  Lord  Bacon  gives 
the  first  place  amongst  tbe  benefactors  of 
mankind— tho  founders  of  Stales  and  Em- 
plros.  They  ure  examples  of  the  hoary  sa- 
cred antiquity  which  may  still  be  fouud  In 
America. 

TIIK  CONTEST  FOB  A  CONTINENT. 

I  pass  to  the  next  epoch— It  Is  that  In 
which  the  great  Frenoh  and  English  na- 
tions contended  for  tbe  possession  of  the 
American  continent,  as  they  had  onoe  In 
the  middle  ages  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hiiclent  kingdom  of  France. 
This  also,  although  chronologically  It  ap- 
pears In  tbe  midst  of  tbe  prosaic  eighteenth 
century.  Is  fraught  with  all  the  romance 
which  belongs  to  the  medieval  struggles  of 
European  ruces.  It  Is  that  long  contest  so 
graphically  described  lu  the  elaborate  nar- 
rative of  Francis  Parkiuun,  and  it  Is  Inter- 
twined with  some  of  the  most  Impressive 
scenes  of  American  uatttre.  Look  at 
thai  Una  of  waters,  Lake  George 
and  Luke  ChAmpluIn,  '  whloh  formed 
at  thai  lime  the  central  thoroughfare— 
the  only  thoroughfare— through  what  was 
then  a  trackless  wilderness  of  mountain 
and  forest.  See  the  English  armies, drawn 
alike  from  the  mother  country  and  the 
still  obedient  colonists,  fighting  tu  one 
common  cause,  coming  down  In  thoir  vast 
Hot  I!  la  through  those  hugo  overhanging 
woods.  See  at  the  points  between  tbe 
lakes,  tho  fortress,  of  whloh  the  ruins  still 
remain— almost  the  only  ruins  thai  can  be 
seen,  perhaps,  throughout  the  length  and 
twaadlb  ct  u>«  UoitoA  Btales-th*  fortraas  of 

TTconderogA,  or  as  the  French  called  it. 
Carillon,  or  Chimes,  ftom  the  melodious 
murmur  of  tbe  waters  which  dashed  along 
from  one  Inland  sea  to  the- other.  Listen  to 
the  legendary  lore  which  hanga  over  the 
mysterious  death  of  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Inverawe,  whose  gravestone  Is  still  to  be 
seen  amongst  the  descendants  ol  his  fa- 
mous clan;  or  gaze  on  the  historic  splen- 
dor which  surrounds  the  name  of  Lord 
Howe,    commemorated    by    the    grateful 


American!,  alike  In  a  monument  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell,  by  the  chorea 
of  Lake  George,  and  within  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Or  again, 
look  more  northward  still,  to  the  wonder- 
ful enterprise  In  which  the  most  captiva- 
ting of  English  soldiers,  the  little  sickly 
red.  uolred  hero.  General  Wolfe,  by  a  mira- 
cle ol  audacity  climbed  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, and  wou  the  Imperial  fortress  of  Que- 
bec In  the  singular  victory  in  which  almost 
at  tbejuime  hour  expired  himself  and  his 
no  less  chivalrons  adversary  the  French 
Montcalm.  The  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans of  to-day  as  they  look  from  the  terrace 
of  the  citadel  of  Quebec  over  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  mayalike  feel 
their  patriotism  kindled  by  the  recollection 
of  that  time;  and  not  the  less  because,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  wrapt  In  a  halo  of  romance 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury than  to  that  in  which  it  actually  oc- 
curred. Those  scenes  of  battles  between 
the  high-born  courtiers  of  France  on  the 
one.  band,  and  the  Jacobite  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  and  the  sturdy  colonists 
of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  inter- 
mingled with  the  war  whoops  and 
the  tomahawk,  the  feathers  and  the  colors 
of  those  Indian  tribe*  who  were  the  terror 
and  the  attraction  alternately  of  both  the 
contending  parties,  carry  us  back  to  times 
which  assure  us  that  the  American  novelist, 
Feniinnre  Cooper,  rightly  choseibetn  as  a 
theme  of  his  picturesque  and.  heart-stirring 
tales,  and  which  make  even  an  Englishman 
or  a  Scotchman  feel  that  in  traversing  those 
regions  he  Is,  as  it  were,  on  the  Loch  Ka- 
trine or  the  Loch  Lomond  of  hit  own  kin- 
dred isles.  And  when  in  the  hills  of  the 
American  Berkshire  we  see  the  huge  boul- 
der which,  with  Its  simple  inscription 
marks  the  "grave  of  the  Stbckbrldge  In- 
dians, the  friends  of  our  fathers,"  we  feel 
that  we  stand  on  the  boundary  of  those 
days  when  the  cj  villied  man  and  the  savage 
weie  not  yet  parted  aannder,  when  there 
was  still  a  sense  of  mutual  gratitude  be- 
tween the  two  races  snch  as  carries  as  back 
to  the  times  when  Goth  and  Roman,  Celt 
and  Saxon  met  in  their  varied  vicissitudes 
of  war  and  peace.  >. 

IB*  BKVOLUTIOJCAaVT  WAB. 

We  pass  to  the  third  epoch— that  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  We  now  approach  a 
region  which,  compared  with  the  two  that 
have  preceded  it,  may  well  be  called  mo- 
dern. Yet  here  also  there  tea  savor  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  primitive  inspiration  In  the 
circle  at  renowned  characters  who  for  the 
fixii,  p»rh»pi  waaxay-*ap  ttasyoarfyv-Urtais 
American  history,  appear  equal  to  the 
greatness  of  their  country's  destinies. 
When,  In  the  public  plsee  at  Richmond, we 
tee  the  statue  ol  George  Washington  sur- 
rounded by  the  troop  of  the  lamous  Vir- 
ginians or  hit  time,  the  eloquence  ot  Pat- 
rick Henry,  -  the  Judicious  sagacity  of 
.Marshall,  the  eccentric  energy  of  Jeffer- 
son—when to  these  we  add  the  stern 
vigor  of  John  Adams,  and  Samuel, 
bis  namesake,  from  Boston,  and  last,  nor 
least,  the  homely  and  penetrating  genius  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  fromPhlladelphla.and 
the  brilliant  philosophic  friend  and  equal 
of  Talleyrand,  the  gifted  and  unfortunate 
Alexander  Hamilton,  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  those  intellectual 
constellations  which  mark  only  those crent 
creative  epochs  In  the  history  of  nations, 
such  as  may  Indeed  appear  In  their  lator 
history,  but  usually  beleng  to  those  mo- 
ments when  the  nation  Itself  is  struggling 
into  existence.  Id  all  the  events  ol  that 
struggle  there  Is  a  dramatic  movement 
which  belongs  to  those  critical  times  when 
mankind  is  going  through  one  of  its  deci- 
sive trials.  Old  Martin  Routh,  of  Oxford, 
who  tod  lived  through  the  French  Revolu- 
llon-and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  asked 
in  bis  extreme  old  age  what  event  of  his 
time  had  produced  In  England  the  deepest 
impression,  answered:  "The  separation 
of  the  American  Slates;"  and  when, 
in  his  100th  year,  he  wandered  In 
bis  dying  moments  to  the  recollections  of 
loriner  years,  his  last  words  murmured 
something  of  "the  war  with  America." 
Many  are  the  scenes  which  impress  on  the 
mind  the  momentous  aspect  of  that  time. 
Let  me  select  two.  One  shall  be  that  in 
which  the  first  British  blood  was  shed,  oh 
the  19th  of  April,  1773.  It  is  in  the  green 
meadows  close  to  the  village  of  Concord.  A 
gentle  river  divides  the  swelling  bills  on 
either  side;  a  rastlo  bridge  crosses  lb* 
stream.  On  one  side  Is  a  simple  pillar 
which  marks  the  graves  where  the  first 
English  soldiers  that  were  slain  still  Ho 
!>nried;   on   the  other  aide  la  a  monument. 
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erected  In  later  times,  representing  one  ol 
the  simple  American  peasants  with  his 
musket  by  his  side,  and  underneath  an 
written  the  memorable  wordsofoneof  tl-~ 
greatest  llvinc  poets,  himself  a  native  o< 
Concord,  and  the  grandson  of  the  pastor  of 
the  village,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of 
the  conflict: 

"fly  tne  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breese  unfurled, 
Here  once  tbe  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And    fired   the   sbot    heard    round   tho 

world." 
The  other  scene  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  un- 
adorned yet  spacious  wooden  mansion 
where  Washington  spent  bis  latest  years 
with  bis  devftled  wife,  with  his  retinue  of 
slaves,  with  the  gracious  hospitality  of  an 
almost  regal  majesty;  looking  out  from  the 
oaks  which  now  overhang  his  grave  over 
thfe  broad  waters  of  the  Potomac,  on  whose 
banks  was  to  rise  the  noble  but  still  unfin- 
ished capital  which  bears  his  canonized 
name.  No  Englishman  need  grudge  the 
hours  that  he  civet  to  the  biography  which 
Washington  Irving  ban  given  to  our  great 
countryman  (lor  such  he  still  was),  the  fa- 
ther of  the  American  Commonwealth. 

A  CAKEFUL   ALLUSION  TO  THI  CIVIL  WAR. 

There  Is  yet  one  fourth  group  of  events 
which  makes  us  feel  that  even  now  In  the 
time  In  which  we  live  America  belongs  to 
those  old  days  of  European  nations  when  so- 
ciety wan  not  yet  wedded  together,  when  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  or  tbe  wars  of 
Cromwell  and  Charles  the  First,  were  still 
possible.  1  refer  to  the  only  civil  war  ol  re- 
cent times— perhaps  the  greatest  civil  warol 
a)  1  limes— the  war  between  tbe  Northern  and 
the  Southern  states  ten  years  ago.  But 
this  is  too  close  to  our  days  lor  as  to  safely 
touch  upon;  the  smouldering  athet  of  that 
flerce  volcano  are  too  near  tbe  surface.  I 
do  but  glance  at  It  and  move  onwards. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  history,  to  to 
sneak,  of  America  at  once  Illustrates  and  Is 
Illustrated  by  some  ol  the  cbiel  characteris- 
tics of  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
States,  ana  also  of  our  expectations  of  Its 
future.  Look,  for  example,  sit  the  extraor- 
dinary munificence  shown  in  multiplica- 
tion of  Institutions  emanating  In  a  largo  de- 
gree from  the  piety  aud  liberality  of  Indi- 
vidual foundera  and  benefactors.  The  very 
Chraae  which  I  ute  recullt  the  medlieva! 
eneflcenoe  outof  which  tprang  some  of  th* 
ohlef  educational  Institutions  of  our  own 
country.  I  do  not  say  that  thlt  munifl- 
ceuce  had  died  out  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury at  home  or  in  the  older  countries.  In 
one  branch— that  of  publlo  libraries  for  gene- 
ral use,  which  It  the  ohlol  glory  of  tbe 
modern  Institutions  ot  the  United  States, 
at  itt  utmost  total  abstinence  It  the  chief 
reproach  to  the  metropolis  of  London — in 
these  publlo  libraries  I  understand  that  at 
least  In  Birmingham  a  near  approach  has 
been  made  to  the  generosity,  whether  of 
corporations  or  of  Individuals,  in  tbe 
United  States.  Still  tbe  freedom,  almost 
the  recklessness,  with  which  these  bene- 
factions are  lavished  beyond  the  Atlantic 
bears  upon  Its  lace  the  characteristic  of  an 
older  age  reappearing  amidst  our  modern 
oi vlllzutlon  as  the  granite  boulder  of  some 
earlier  formation.  For  tbe  likenesses  in 
our  English  history  to  John  Harvard,  to 
tbe  ten  worthy  fathers  of  Yale,  to  John 
Hopkins,  and  Astor  and  George  Pcabody, 
and  Peter  Cooper,  we  must  look  to  our 
Wykehams.  our  Waynfletes,  our  Wolseys, 
at  Oxford,  and  those  whose  names  are  Im- 
mortalized In  Gray's  splendid  Ode  on  the 
Benefactors  of  Cambridge.  S- 

POLITICAL  institutions. 

Again,  the  distinct  character,  tho  Inde- 
pendent government,  the  separate  legisla- 
tion of  the  various  Stales  which  compose 
the  Republloof  North  America  represent  a 
condition  of  political  society  to  which  mo- 
dern Europe  offers  no  parallel  except  per- 
haps In  the  small  Federation  of  Switzer- 
land, and  for  which,  on  so  large  a  6cale,  we 
must  lor  an  example  go  book  to  the  not  yet 
developed  Slates  of  Europe  Just  emerging 
from  the  old  Roman  Empire  Into  the  new 
Christian  Empire  of  Charlemagne, .  each 
marked  Indeed  by  the  separate  nation- 
alities which  were  "already  beginning  to 
show  themselves,  but  even  In  the  sixth 
or  the  ninth  ceutury,  speaking,  as  in 
the  vast  continent  of  North  America  at 
the  present  day,  at  least  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  one  language,  and  sub- 
ject, at  least  in  name,  to  one  central  Gov- 
ernment.' You  will  not  suppose  that,  in 
thus  referring  to  the  Independence  and  di- 
versity of  the  different  States  of  America  I 


am  presuming  to  enter  on  that  most  vexed 
of  all  vexed  questions  of  American  politics 
—the  exact  point  where  the  rights  of  the 
separate  States  terminate  and  the  rights  of 
the  Central  Government  begin.  I  treat  of 
It  only  In  its  general  feature  us  an  uoques-  - 
tlonable  phenomenon  which  Indicates  that 
the  American  Commonwealth  is  yet  In  the 
beginning  ol  political  society,  and  that  tbe 
end  may  be  something  far  different  tram 
that  which  we  now  behold. 

CLASSES  IN  TBI  UNITED  STATES.        . 

Again,  in  the  relations*  of  the  laboring 
classes  to  the  educated  and  upper  olasses  of 
America,  without  entrenching  on  the 
thornv  questions  of  capital  and  labor,  of 
socialism  and  or  political  economy,  whloh 
are  now  beginning  to  agitate  the  New 
World  as  they  agitate  tbe  Old,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  which  exists  in  no  European 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  which  la  a 
problem  kindred  to  the  first  arrangements 
of  the  Stales  oi  the  ancient  classical  world. 
It  Is  the  peollarltjr  by  whloh  meobanlcal 
and  niunual  labor  Is  performed,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  natives,  but  by  forelgn- 
ers.  What  the  Pelasglans  were  in  Attica, 
what  tho  Helots  were  In  Sparta,  what  the 
Israelites  were  lu  Egypt,  what  the  Canaau- 
ltos  were  in  Palestine,  what  tbe 
Greek's  generally  call  by  tbe  varying 
names  Paracfor  Perfascf—  that  is  to  say,  tbe 
aboriginal  or  foreign  elemeuis  which  the 
ruling  olass  appropriated  to  Itself  for 
these  Inferior  purposes  —  that,  In  tome 
measure,  the  Irish,  the  Negroes  and 
tbe  Chinese  are  to  tho  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  of  the  United  States.  IlTjas 
often  been  observed  bow  widely  this  diver- 
sity of  tho  Grecian  commonwealths  from 
those  of  modern  Europe  influences  any 
Judgment  which  we  may  draw  from  them 
aud  their  condition  to  ours;  it  is  not  less 
truo  that  a  like  precaution  It  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  appearance  of  thlt  similar 
phenomenon  In  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. I  might  multiply  Indefinitely  the  In- 
stances of  this,  divergence  in  tho  rotative 
slagos  of  social  and  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical extsteuce  In  America  and  Europe. 
Whether  we  condemn  or  approve  the  Insti- 
tutions oi  the  United  Slates  or  of'ourewn 
country,  the  main  practical  condition  under 
which  we  must  start  on  uuy  comparison  Is,, 
thut  to  n  very  large  extent  the  two  spheres 
or  tho  Old  World  and  the  Now  World  lire 
almost  as  Incommensurable  us  the  period 
of  Theseus  or  Lycurgus  with  the  age  ol 
Alexa  nder,  or  the  period  of  Egbert  or  Charles 
Muriel  with  the  period  of  Henry  VIII.  or 
Charles  V. 

BXl'ECTATIONS  KOB  THE  FUTUBK. 

But  besides  Hie  light  whloh  this  view  of 
American  history  throws  on  the  past  and 
the  present,  there  It  ulso  the  further  ques- 
tion oi  the  light  which  It  throws  upon  tha 
future.  It  does  uot  follow  that  because* 
nation  like  ours  has  flourished  for  centuries 
It  is  nonr  Its  end.  Far  from  us  be  any  such 
desponding  fatalism.  Yet  Rllll  It  caiinot.he 
denied  that  the  longer  the  retrospect  Is, 
there  Is  produced  n  sense  of  satiety  or  of  colli- 
pluienesH  which,  to  a  certain  decree,  con- 
tracts the  vision  oi  tho  future.  It  is  the  re- 
verseof  this  feeling  thut  it  produced  by  what 
I  have  called  the  neur,  aud,  at  it  were, 
closely  present  antiquity  of  the  American 
Stales.  Thny  insensibly  look  forward  in 
the  possibility  ot  a  vasler  development  than 
we  do  In  tbu  older  nations.  And  thl*  ex- 
pectation is  uo  new  thing.  Amidst  all  tbe 
evil  forebodings,  aud  ull  tbe  failures  of 
American  existence,  it  bat  always  been 
proseut.  Whether  from  the  reiuarkableclr- 
cumslunceol  Its  first  beginnings,  certain  It 
Is,  that  oven  from  very  curly  tlmos  a  tenia 
ot  a  vast  and  mysterious  destiny  unfolding 
in  a  distant  future  hud  taken  possession  (if 
the  minds  both  of  Americans  and  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Sbakspeare  (or  it  may  be  Ben 
Jonton)  had  but  just  seen  the  first  dawn  of 
the  earliest  teuiemeot  la  Virginia,  and  yet 
newn*  ■Me  to  Place  In  the  mouth  oTCran. 
mer  the  prediction  that  in  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  and  the  river  which  bore  the 
n.nCT.e  2f  K'hk"  J«met.  there  should  ber 

His  honor  and  the  greatness  of  hrs  name 

bihaii  make  new  nations." 

' *'Ijet '.'  not  be  grievous  to  yon, "  «m  the 
consolation  offered  from  England  to  tbe 
Fllgrlm  Fathers,  "that  von  have  been  in- 
struments to  break  the  leu  for  others.  The 
honor  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end,  for 
the  memory  of  the  adventures  to  this  plan- 
tation shall  never  die."  Bishop  Berkeley, 
who  by  a  strange  fate  was  diverted  Irom  bit 
projects  for  Bermuda  to  settle  on  the  plea- 
sant shores  of  Rhode  Island/  and  there 
within  tbe  humble  mansion  which  is  still 
existing,  and  in  the  Jaws  of  an  overhang- 
ing roek.  which  mayattllbe  vlslted.com- 


posed  one  of  the  finest  of  his  philosophical 
treatises,  was  Inspired,  as  he  looked  on  the 
scenes  around  him,  with  a  sudden  enthusi- 
asm, and  ottered  those  famous  words  which 
have  only  within  the  last  year  been  In- 
scribed on  the  portals  of  the  University  on 
the  shores  of  the- Pacific — 
"Westward  the  coarse  of  empire  holds  1U 
way.** 
Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech  on. the 
American  colonies,  whilst  describing  them 
p,«  "a  fierce  people  who  were  still,  as  It 
were,  but  In  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened 
Into  the  bone  of  man  hood, "  could  not  look, 
at  their  growth  without  marvel,  and  When 
he  spoke  of  them  was  constrained  to  say, 
"Let  us  auspicate  all  onr  proceedings  on 
America  with  the  old  Church  cry,  Surtum 
eordiu"  We  may  freely  grant  that  these 
predictions.  Impressive  as  they  are,  do  not 
of  necessity  carry  with  them  their  own  ful- 
filment. •  There  have  been  predictions  even 
of  a  more  sacred  character  with  regard  to 
the  fortunes  of  a  far  more  sacred  people, 
which  have  hitherto  failed  of  their  lull  ac- 
complishment, because  the  nation  of  which 
they  were  spoken  knew  not  the  time  of  her 
visitation,  and  heard  the  Divine  call  with 
closed  ears  and 'hardened  heart.  Bat  the 
peculiarities  of  American  history  on  which 
I  have  dwelt  gl ve  at  least  some  substance  to 
these  lofty  dreams.  When  we  see  how 
young,  how  new,  h«w  primitive  Is  the  form 
of  American  history  and  American  so- 
ciety, it  reveals  to  us  the  possibility— 
nay  tire  probability— that  there  Is  11111  a 
Ions;  course  to  be  run,  that  the  foundation 
of  these  States  Is,  as  Penn  said  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  neble  experiment  which  It  de- 
pends npon  themselves,  under  God,  to  ac- 
complish or  to  ruin.  The  very  defects  and 
shortcoming*  of  the  present  are.  If  not  a 
pledge,  an  Incentive  to  what  may  yet  be  In 
store.  Of  these  defects  I  do  not  speak. 
They  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  teem- 
ing columns  of  the  American  Journals. 
Many  of  them  belong  to  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  the  mediaeval,  the  Infantine 
slate  of  American  life— some  of  them  have 
already  faded  away  before  the  touch  of  so* 
perlor«ivtllzatlon  from  their  own  Eastern 
States — some  before  the  criticism  of  foreign- 
.m — »ora*  ol  tfcjrm  are  fla«raut  still.  Bat 
whether  recently  extinct  or  yet  unsubdued 
they  are  elements  of  a  social  condition,  not 
toward  which  the  civilized  world  la  advanc- 
ing, but  from  which  it  ba*  escaped,  *r  Is 
escaping  eentury  by  century. 
KIAOAXA. 

And  In  thus  comparing  the  growing  his- 
tory af  the  present  with  the  possible  his- 
tory of  the  future,  may  I  be  allowed  to-  use 
a  figure  which  I  employed  in  one  of  my 
farewell  speeches  to  my  kind  American 
hosts?  In  that  memorable  hour— memo- 
rable In  the  life  of  every  one  aa  the  mo- 
ment when  he  first  sees  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  or  the  Alps  of  Switzerland— when  I 
first  stood  before  the  Cataracts  or  Niagara, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  scene  which  I  wit- 
nessed was  not  an  unapt  likeness  of  the  for- 
tunes of  America.  It  was  midnight;  the 
moon  was  lull,  and  I  saw  lrom  the  vast 
bridge  which  spans  the  river  theoeaseless 
contortion,  confusion,  whirl  and  chaos 
which  bnrst  forth  in  clouds  of  foam  from  that 
central  chasm  which  divides  the  American 
from  the  British  dominions, and  as  I  looked 
on  that  ever-changing  movement,  and  lis- 
tened to  that  everlasting  roar.  It  seemed  an 
emblem  af  the  fermenting,  perplexed,  be- 
wildering activity,  the  ceaseless,  restless, 
beating  wblrpoolot  existence  in  the  United 
States.  But  into  the  moonlight  sky  there 
rose  a  cloud  or  spray  twice  as  high  as  the 
Falls  themselves— silent,  majestic.  Immov- 
able. That  silver  column,  glittering  In  the 
moonlight,  seemed  an  image  of  the  future 
of  American  history  —  of  the  upward, 
heaven-aspiring  destiny  which  should 
emerge  from  the  distractions  of  thepresenl. 
Let  me  explain.  In  a  few  words  wherein  that 
pillar  of  light  has  an  historical  substance  In 
lact,  which  may  lead  us  to  hope  that  it  will- 
not  vanish  away  with  the  morning  light, 
but  may  continue  to  guide  the  coming 
times  or  the  United  States, 

THE  RATIONAL   CHARACTER. 

And  for  this  purpose  I  select  three  points, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  the  past,  which 
conduce  to  confidence  which,  if  not  with- 
out "trembling,"  still  "rejolces^always 
and  on  which  I  venture  to  insist  because 
they  bear  practically  on  an  educational  in- 
stitution like  this.  First,  there  is  the 
-narked  peculiarity  apparent  almost  from 
tne  first,  the  singular  buoyancy  ftud  elas- 
ticity both  of  the  national  and  individual 
character.  It  may  be  the  product  or  their 
brilliant,    exhilarating,    invigorating    clt- 
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mate:  it  may  be  the  accompaniment  or  the 
vast  horizon  opened  by  their  boundless  ter- 
ritory; it  may  be  partly  the  yooth  of  the 
Nation,  on  which  I  have  so  much  enlarged 
in  this  address;  but  Its  existence  lvunqnes- 
tlonable.  If  at  times  there  is  somethlne  al- 
most of  levity  in  the  readiness  with  which 
misfortunes  are  thrown  off  and  life  begun 
over  again;  Hat  limes  the  more  sober  part 
of  the  Nation  is  depressed  by  the  sense 
of  the  difficulties  which  they  have 
to  encounter ;  yet.  on  the-  whole,  this 
spring  of  vitality.  If  turned  .to  good 
(recount,  must  be  of  incalculable  value  In 
this  working  world,  where  the  imagination 
still  plays  so  large  a  part,  and  where  so 
much  Is  given  to  confidence  of  victory,  even 
more  than  to  victory  Itself..  If  perchance 
the  United  States  have  too  much  ol  It,  we, 
it  may  be,  have  too  little;  and  this  confi- 
dence of  Americana  In  their  own  political, 
ecclesiastical  and  social  system,  la  a  warn- 
ing to  us  to  rise  above  those  doleful  lament- 
ations with  which  in  these  days  we  often 
hear  citizens  and  Churchmen,  Christians  or 
England, despair  of  our  country, our  Church 
and  our  religion.  Secondly,,  there  are  the 
elements  of  that  character  which  they  pos- 
sess In  common  with  the  English  race,  with 
which  their  past  hlatory  shows  It  to  be  in 
so  many  respects  Identical.  In  spite  of 
some  dark  and  sinister  features  in  both 
countries,  there  Is  on  the  whole  the  same 
keen  appreciation  of  the  delights  of  pure 
domestic  life.  In  spile  of  the  lawlessness 
whlob  Is,  perhaps,  ths  Inevitable  outburst 
untie  mtimtciiM  of-wxsuwwwHtea  stovyet 
fully  organized,  thore  Is  on  the  wboleln  the 
mass  of  the  people  something  ot  the  same 
sell-control  and  common  sense,  and  loveol 
freedom,  and  obedlenee  to  law  on  which  wo 
pride  ourselves,  and  which  we  are  glad  to 
recognize  in  our  descendants.  And  these 
points  of  ood tact  betwec  n  the  Molhsr Coun- 
try and  the  Daughter  States  not  only  are 
themselves  encouraging,  but  they  derive 
additional  force  from  the  guarantee  which 
they  give  that  the  union  between  the  two, 
though  severed  by  the  revolution  of  the  last 
century,  Is,  in  the  essential  elements- of 
character  and  social  sympathy,  yet  un- 
broken. We  no  doubt  may  have  roneb  to 
learn  from  America;  but  il  this  closeness  of 
sympathy  and  hoiuogeueousncss  of  race  Is 
still  maintained,  they  will  always  have 
soiuothlng  to  learn  from  us,  and  will,  we 
trust,  be  not  unwilling  to  receive  It.  Ills 
a  solemn  responsibility  which  this  recollec- 
tion of  American  history  Impresses  upon 
us,  that,  as  we  were  their  lathers,  so,  in 
large  measure,  we  are  responsible  for 
thorn— our  children,  responsible  because 
they  sprang  from  us,  but  yet  more  respon- 
sible because  our  good  or  evil  actions 
still  produce  a  direct  impression  on  their 
susceptible  minds.  Commeroial  dishonesty, 
blind  political  partisanship,  deinagogio 
stratagems,  frivolous  luxury  In  English  so- 
ciety, are  a  stong  incentive  to  any  like 
vices  which  appear  In  the  kindred  stock; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  every  attempt  on 
our  part  to  maintain  refinement  of  man- 
ners, truthiul  dealing,  a  policy  that  does 
not  lend  to  popular  fashion,  simplicity  and 
self-control  in  social  Hie,  act  and  liavo acted 
with  Immense  force  In  promoting  the  like 
virtues  beyond  the  Atlantic.  "It  la  the 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,"  says 
Burke,  "which,  infused  through  tne 
mighty  mass  of  the  English  settlements, 
pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates  every 
part,  even  down  to  the  minutest."  Our 
kinsmen  beyond  the  sea  may  be  flattered, 
for  the  moment  by  being  told  that  they  are 
a  nation  stronger  aud  greater  than  we:  Hut 
they  have  too  much  sense,  they  know  our 
Joint  history  too  well,  to  repudiate  or  dis- 
parage their  English  parentage  and  their 
ancient  home.         * 

THE  LITERATUBL  Of  AMERICA. 

Thirdly.— With  them,  aa  with  us,  in  spite 
or  the  overwhelming  forces  of  uneducated 
or  half-educated  Ignorance  and  fanatlolsm, 
there  Is  the  chance-  that  the  voice  of  the 
reasonable  few  may  more  and  more  make 
Itself  heard.  It  is  In  literature  (and  for 
this  reason  I  call  the  attention  ot  this  In- 
stitute to  the  fact)  that  this  voice  is  chiefly 
to  be  beard  and  felt.  The  literature  of  Ame- 
rica la  still  young;  but  that  small  butseleot 
band  who  are  Its  leaders  have  exercised, and 
still  may  exercise,  a  controlling  effect  by 
their  Increasing  Identification  with  trie-bet- 
ter elements  or  the  nation.  It  was  Wash- 
ington Irving  who  first  knit  together  those 
bonds  of  family  and  domestic*  sympathy 
between  England  and  America  ot  which  I 
have  Just  spoken.  After  .the  violent  dis- 
ruption which  tore  us  asunder,  he  had 
the  grace  and   the  courage  to   diffuse  his 
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own  kindly  and  genial-  feeling  from  his 
sunny  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
through  the  lurid  atmosphere  which  bad 
been  produced  by  the  successive  wars  of 
1775  and  1812.  Westminster  Abbey,  Strot- 
ford-on- Avou,  and  AbbotsforU  were  trans- 
figured in  the  eyes  of  Amorlcans  by  his 
charming  "Sketch  Book,"  and  from  that 
time  lias  sot  In  the  pllgrlmngoof  Americans 
to  our  English  shrines  which  has  never 
ceasod,  and  which  cannot  but  render  any 
future  dislocation  of  the  two  countries  more 
difficult.  Bryant,  Longfellow  and  Whlt- 
tler  have  done  perhaps  even  a  greater  ser- 
vice by  touching-  with  the  sweetness  and 
the  light  of  their  poetry  toenes  porbups 
before  hardly,  known  In  the  natural  ob- 
jects and  the  historic  splendor  ot  their 
own  country.  Bryaut,  to  use  the  words 
ot  a  distinguished  American  ecoleslas- 
tlc,  first  entered  the  heart  of  America 
through  the  Gate  Bcaulllul.  When  we 
see  the  Ureen  River  and  the  rocky  slopes 
or  the  hills  pi  Berkshire,  we  reel  that 
he  did  for  thorn  something  of  what  Words- 
worth effected  lor  the  lakes  aud  mountains 
or  Westmoreland.  Longfellow  and  Wult-< 
tier  achieved  their  fame,  not  only  by  those; 
poems  which  appeal  to  the  general  Instincts) 
of  mankind,  and  are  entwined  with  the) 
sacred  recollections  of  Europe,  but  they 
also  attached  themselves  directly  to  the 
legends  or  the  early  Inhabitants  ol  the 
Northern  Continent,  and  to  the  stirring 
scenes  or  the  grout  cou filets,  both  or  Ame- 
rica with  England,  and  of  the  Northern  und 
Southern  States.  The  romances  or  Haw- 
thorne, which  connect  themselves  with  Ita- 
lian lire,  may  to  us  for  the  moment  have 
the  most  Interest,  but  those  which  shall 
possess  the  most  enduring  value  are  the 
strange  scenes  of  Now  England  In  thoslreets 
ot  Boston  and  ot  Salem,  Such  patbetlo  and 
elevated  sentiments,  so  Intermingled  with 
national  sentiment,  must  have  a  share  Id 
raising  the  nation  above  theruBtio  murmur 
or  parochial  or  municipal  llto  into  the  great 
wave  that  echoes  round  the  world.  And 
yet  lurther.  It  is  not  only  In  tills  more  sub^ 
lie  and  Indirect  manner  that  the  writing 
and  life  voices  of  the  few  may  guide 
opinions  and  passions  of  the  manj 
Is  by  t hoso  direct  lessons  of  wisdom  i_... 
moderation  which  now  and  ihen  the  lew 
have  tho  courage  to  utter,  and  the  many 
have  the  good  sense  to  welcome.  In  Ikes* 
latter  days  ll  has  been  sometimes  linpllet 
tliut  tho  uneducated  classes  n  re  always  rlgb 
and  tho  educated  classes  ul  ways  wrong. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  HIGHER  INSPIRATION, 

But  lii  every  neighborhood,  und  nut  leas 
In  this  grout  ceutre  of  popular  llle.  fron 
time  to  tune  wo  meet  with  Instances  wblct 
reveal  lo  us,  as  with  a  ligbtutug  Hash,  tat 
need  of  higher  inspirations.  The  inoel 
widely  spread  aud  deeply  rooted  of  populei 
Illusions  In  our  lime  received,  ir I  mistake 
not,  its  first  mortal  wound  when  an  elo- 
queut  voice  from  Birmingham,  beloved 
also  in  America,  had  the  boldness  to  de- 
nounce it  us  a  •  roundless  and  miserable 
imposture.  Aud  !h  the  close  of  lbs 
eighteenth  century  it  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  last  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  oh  we  may  call  him,  who  was 
forced  lo  mlgrute  for  couscleuoo's  sake  from 
England  lo  America,  took  reiuge  In  the  so- 
lliudes  oi  Pennsylvania,  driven  hence,  not 
by  king  or  bishop,  but  by  tli»  HSUeralo  mob 
of  Birmingham— the  Illustrious  martyr  of 
freedom  und  science,  Joseph  Priestley,  We 
all  now  uckuowledge  that  the  mob  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  tew  who  would  hay* 

tolerated  Priestley  were  right.  This  ulti- 
mate deference  to  mature  knowledge  aud 
generous  sentiments  Is  as  needful  to  culti- 
vate in  the  institutes  of  oar  crest  Enellsh 
towns  as  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
It  was  only  thltt  year  that  the  venerable 
sage  who  stands  at  the  bead  of  American 
literature  ventured  In  a  lecture  oev  the 
"Fortunes  of  the  Republic"  to  point 
out  one  by  oue  the  salient  faults  of 
bis  countrymen,  to  express  his  cer- 
tainty that  their  civilization  is  yet  In- 
complete,, thai  it  has  not  yet  ended  or 
glveu  signs  of  ending  in  a  hero..  It  Is 
this  modesty,  this  sense  of  incompleteness, 
that  entitles  him  to  close  with  the  expres* 
sion  of  the  calm  trust  In  their  future.  "Oar 
helm,"  be  says,  "Is  given  op  to  a  better 
hand  than  our  own.  Our  little  wherry  it 
takenTn  tow  by  the  ship  of  the  Great  Ad- 
miral, which  knows  its  way,  and  .has  the 
force  to  draw  men,  and  States,  and  planets 
to  their  goal.  Such  and  so  potent  is,  this 
high  method  by  wblcb  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence veils  the  cbleiest  benefits  under  the 
mask  of  calamities,  that  we  shall  not  by 
perverse  lngennltv  prevent  the  blessing." 


In  like  maimer  It  was  on*  or  me  moat 
striking  feature*  of  that  banquet  at  Salem, 
of  which  I  spoke  at  th«  beginning  of  this 
addreti,  to  hear  the  Impassioned  recitation 
ora  vigorous  ode  by  a  Rifted  sculptor  and 
poet,  a  native  of  that  American  Tillage,  bat 
well-known  in  this  country  and  In  Europe, 
who  spoke  to  his  countrymen  word*  of  ter- 
rible remonstrance,  which  were  received, 
not  with  reprobation  and  aversion,  eat 
with  significant  and  universal  applause. 
He  evidently  had  In  bis  mind  that  aostrao- 
tlon  of  the  higher  order  or  character*  from 
public  aflalrs  which,  though  happily' not 
yet  seen  amongst  ourselves,  is  said  to  pre-' 
vail  at  least  In  the  Northern  States  of 
America.  He  blamed 
"The  careless  trust,  that  happy  lack 
'  'Will  save  us,  come  what  may — 
The  apathy  with  which  we  see   ': 

Our  country's  dearest  interest  struck, 
Dreaming  that  things  will  right  themselves. 

That  brings  dismay* 
"No I  things  w Ml  never  right  th-smselvs*, 

'TIs  we  must  put  them  right," 

He  rebuked  thoaa  who  ■ 
"Apart  in  selfish  si lenoe  stand. 

Hating  the  danger  and  the  wrong, . 
And  yet  too  busy  to  uplift  their  hand. 

And  do  the  duties  that  betoa*;.. 
To  those  who  would  be  free.  " 

He  called  on  the 

"Noble  men  and  true 

High,   low,    youug,   old,   wherever-  jvm 
may  be, 
Awake!  arise? cast  off  this  lethargy. 

Tour  ancient  faith  renew. 
And  set  your  hands  to  do  -the  taak. 

That  freeman  ha ve  to  do.  " 

Ha  bade  tham 
"Cleanse  the  Augean  stall  -of  pol  Hies  < 
Of  1U  loul  muck  of  craita,  and  wliea,  and 

tricks  ; 
Brr^-whefcsse  rings  where  eommeroa  reeks' 

and  rota. 
Purge  speculation  of  its  canker- spot*." 

He  bade  bis  sleeping  country  -rise 
'  'And  forward  go  upon  the  path 

Of  1U  high  destinies. " 

Words  like  these,  so  ottered  and  so  re- 
ceived, cannot  but  beget  a  hope  that  the 
country  lor  which  they  were  written,  and 
in  which  they  were  spoken,  has  yet  within 
It  the  instruments  01  regeneration,  and  the 
germs  oi  future  greatness.  And  as  they  give 
a  forcible—  perhaps  too  forcible— representa- 
tion of  the  dangers  and  bop**  which  lie 
wrapt  upln  the  history  of  America,  so  also, 
conscious  of  that  affinity  of  which  I  haVe 
before  spoken  which  unite*  the  two  coun- 
tries together,  I  venture  to  quote  tbem  here 
in  the  feeling  that  by  analogy  they  are 
applicable  also  to  England..  Not  only 
they  In  tbelr  youth  and  freshness,  bat 
we  In  our  green  old  age.  need  to*  be 
reminded  that  we  also,  In  spite  of  6ar  long 
ancestral  traditions,  and  "the  anelent  tan 
bred  integrity"  ol  the  English  nation. have 
kiucred  dangers  threatening  as  on  th« 
rieh t  hand  and  on  the  left. .  Our  safety,  like 
theirs,  lies  In  listening  to  the  voice  of  those 
few  noble  souls  and  high  intelligence*  who 
rise  above  the  passions  of  party  and  the  eor- 
dHU  interests  01  the  moment,  who- have  the 
wisaom  not  merely  to  denounce  but  to  dis- 
criminate; and  the  desire  not  merely  to 
preserve  or  destroy,  but  to  Improve  and 
bring  to  perfection  theinh«rlUneeeomm*lw 
ted  to  our  trust.  < 

SYMPATHY  IN  TEE    QUICKC'S   AFJXICTIOK. 

When  speaking  ot  the  common  sentiment 
which  animates  a  nation  in  the  presence  of 
the  deeper  and  higher  character*  and  deeper 
thoughts  I  should  not  be  doing  Justice  to 
your  leellng,  nor  I  may  add,  to  the  feelings 
of  the  great  Republlo  which  we  have  been 
considering,  if  I  did  not  touch  on  the 
mingled  grief  and  respect  which  will  hesva 
pervadeo*all  true  English  hearts  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean  when  they  hear  of  the 
stroke  of  sorrow  with  which  the  Royal 
family  of  this  country  has  been  Nutted 
on  a  day  already  signalized  as  the  most 
mournful  In  the  annals  of  their  noose. 
She  who  Is-  gone  from  us  first  became 
known  to  the  publle  of  England  through 
hpi  noble  conduct  by  the  deathbed  of 
her  father,  once  bo  well  known  In  this 
city,  and  she  has -now  fallen  a  sacrifice 
as  every  wife  and  rn  other  In  this  assem- 
bly will  reel,  to  the  devoted  care  with  which 
she  nursed  her  husband  and  oblldren.  But 
she  also  belonged  to  that  higher  order  or  In- 
telligence and  goodness  ot  whloh  wehave 
been  speaking.  She-cared  for  all  that  oonld 
elevate-  her  lellow-creatures;  and  tr  her 
exal  ted  ran  k  ga  ve  her  I  arger  m  en  n  s  of  rnak- 
ing  her  beneficent  Influence  felt.  It  will  not 


be  grudged  to  her  In  any  home  or  in  any 
institution,  whether  of  the  Old  or  of  the 
New  World.  Her  life  will  not  have  been 
spent  In  vain  If  It  has  shown  what  an  Eng- 
lishwoman can  do  by  the  unselfish  dUcbasge 
or  the  duties  of  her  station— her  death  wTll 
not  have  been  In  vain  if  it  has  caused  many 
hearts  to  beat  in  closer  sympathy  with  the 
solitude  or  a  desolate  home.  an**,  with 
tbe  sorrows  of  a  family,  which  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  Tace  throughout  the  world 
claims  as  its  own  peculiar  property..  In 
that  banquet  at  Salem,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  there  was  one  moment.. and 
one  only,  when  tbe  whole  assembly  rose  to 
their  feet  and  stood  In  respectful  reverence.. 
Iu  was  when,  after  proposing  "Our  old 
homes,"  there  was  sung  tbe  English,  na- 
tional anthem,  "God  save  the  Queen." 
That  same  sentiment  will.  I  am  sure.  Inspire 
thousands  or  American  hearts  to  respond  at 
this  season  In  a  yet  deeper  and  more  solemn 
sense  to  the  prayer  In  which  we  all  Joined — 
•  •  Qod  save  and  bless  the  Queen.  •* 
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recently  an  inmate.  Here,  for  half  a  century,  away 
from  the  fret  and  clangor  of  the  restless  world,  he  enun- 
ciated truths  in  such  forms  as  his  genius  has  already 
made  classical.  Through  those  pellucid  depths  which 
reveal  his  thoughts,  he  is  so  little  subject  to  distortion 
or  passion,  so  pure  and  flawless,  that  he  seems  distant 
as  Plato.  Already  we  see  the  harmony  of  his  propor-  ' 
tions  as  though  ages  had  evolved  that  atmosphere  which 
tones  the  sage  into  a.  symmetry  as  statuesque  as  the 
grandest  of  the  Greeks.  To  the  busy  littlenesss  of  com- 
mon minds  he  is  as  lofty  and  unapproachable  as  Mont 
Blanc  to  the  loiterer  in  the  streets  of  Geneva.  And  yet 
such  was  the  charm  of  his  simple  manliness  that  to  his 
fellow-townspeople  all  things  connected  with  him  are 
set  apart  as  something  sacred. 

Up  the  village  street  a  mile  or  so,  where  the  elms 
grow  still  more  stately,  we  come  to  the  brown  cottage 
at  the  left,  where  the  veteran  Alcott,  the  dean  of  the 
faculty,  the  most  transcendent  of  all  transcendental ists, 
has  lived  for  thirty  years.  The  philosophy  of  this  brood- 
ing mystic  is  eminently  Pythagorean.  One  looks  vainly 
in  three  volumes  from  his  pen  for  the  secret  of  his 
leadership  among  his  circle  of  admirers.  That  is  to  be 
found  in  the  perfect  sincerity  of  a  life  which  seeks  to  tind 
and  obey  spiritual  laws,  and  to  make  practical  ideal 
truth.  He  is  eminently  a  teacher,  but  his  instructions 
have  been  given  through  parlor  conversations  in  East- 


the  green  peninsula  on  which  his  cattage  stands,  rise 
dark,  dark  highlands,  where  evergreens  ever  murmur  of 
mystery  and  shadow.  His  shy,  gentle  genius,  shunning 
the  vulgar  noonday  blaze  of  curiosity,  loved  to  dwell 
within  this  twilight  land. 

Through  all  these  paths  about  us  Thoreau  zigzagged 
his  way,  like  the  animals  he  studied,  to  keep  his  tryst 
with  some  wood-bird,  or  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
first  April  bloom  ;  all  equally  secretive,  capricious  and 
elusive  of  human  companionship. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  go  back  to  the  Hillside  Chapel,  to 
hear  the  morning  lesson.  Like  a  growth  out  of  the 
ground  or  a  nest  burrowed  in  the  hill,  it  invites  to  repose- 
ful quiet.  The  sunshine  sifts  through  the  vine-draped' 
windows  with  a  mellow  radiance,  as  if  indulgent  toward 
these  later  incarnations  of  the  brooding  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy, which,  flowing  from  the  shadowy  Orient,  lingered 
long  about  the  groves  of  Greece,  and  bathed  them  in  its 
subtle  splendor. 

Within  nothing  disturbs  the  eye  or  the  mind.  Se- 
verely plain,  the  only  decorations  are  plaster  busts  of 
older  and  later  lovers  of  wisdom,  with  that  of  John 
Brown  in  the  place  of  honor. 

In  the  centre  of  the  platform  sits  the  lecturer,  reading 
from  notes  or  speaking  in  conversational  tones.  At  the 
right  of  the  teacher  sits  Miss  Peabody,  ever  ready  to  say 
a  pertinent  or  suggestive  word,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  re- 
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ern  and  Western  towns.  He  aims  to  unite  noble  sim- 
plicity and  true  culture.  Mr.  Alcott's  majestic  mien 
and  benignant  features  indicate  an  easily-working  and 
harmonious  nature,  rather  than  one  varied  and  profound. 
In  the  corner  room  of  the  quaint  old  house,  which  for 
a  year  has  been  occupied  by  Professor  Harris,  his  daugh- 
ter Louisa  wrote  her  "  Little  Women"  and  many  another 
delightful  book,  and  behind  it  is  the  studio  of  her  sister 
May,  "Our  Madonna,"  with  her  girlish  sketches  still 
on  the  walls.  As  we  follow  along  the  road  we  soon 
come  to  the  old  home  of  Hawthorne,  who  dwelt  on  the 
border-land  separating  shadow  from  substance.     About 


former,  editor  and  author,  or  Dr.  Bartol,  the  gentle 
preacher.  At  the  left  is  always  seen  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  Mr.  Alcott,  upon  whose  brow  the  blossoms  of 
eighty-three  years  have  lightly  faded  into  autumn 
wreaths.  Beyond  him  may  be  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Prince- 
ton, who  has  given  one  lecture  on  Scottish  philosophy, 
or  Dr.  Irenseus  Prime,  of  the  New  York  Observer,  or 
some  other  interested  visitor.  In  front  sits  Alexander 
Wilder,  Professor  of  Psychological  Science  in  the  United 
States  Medical  College  of  New  York,  an  encyclopedic 
mystic,  translator  of  Iamblichus,  and  author  of  many 
abstruse  essays.     Dr.  Wilder  has  given  a  lecture  upon 
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Alexandrian  Platonism,  beside  contributing  many  con- 
versations. 

All  these  are  from  the  East.  Still,  we  may  be  sure 
that  nothing  important  can  arise,  but  the  broad,  free, 
generous  genius  of  the  West  will  voice  itself  most  un- 
mistakably. Two  of  the  faculty,  seldom  absent—  Pro- 
fessor W.  T.  Harris,  of  Missouri,  and  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones, 
of  Illinois — may  be  said  to  embody  much  of  the  "  sweet- 
ness and  light "  of  the  Concord  School. 

Professor  Harris,  fourteen  years  ago,  founded  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  English 
language :  the  Platonist,  also  published  in  St.  Louis, 
has  been  established  since  by  Thomas  M.  Johnson.  But 
Mr.  Harris  is  more  popularly  known  for  his  work  in 
forming  the  admirable  school  system  of  the  Western 
States,  while  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Mis- 


souri.   Many  of  his  essays  have  been  translated  and  re- 
published abroad. 

Professor  Harris,  who  may  be  called  a  devoted  stu- 
dent of  Hegel,  while  ranging  with  freedom  over  the 
field  of  metaphysics,  gave  last  summer  five  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  three  on  Fichte. 
Besides,  he  contributed  an  address  at  the  Emerson  Me- 
morial, on  the  22d  of  July,  upon  the  Dialectical  Unity 
of  Emerson's  Prose.  Clear  as  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion, his  mind  works  with  extraordinary  celerity.  In- 
cisive and  versatile,  he  darts  from  philosophy  to  history, 
art  or  science  with  an  elan  which  is  American  in  me- 
thod, and  German  in  subtlety.  He  corruscates  light, 
not  heat.  Sharp  and  clear  as  a  crystal  with  many 
facets,  he  represents  the  intellectual,  the  knowing  side 
of  man.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  he  analyses  and 
condenses  the  chief  thoughts  in  a  lecture,  in  the  discus- 
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sion  which  follows,  presupposing  a  wide  .and  quick  in- 
telligence Ih  the  bearer.  To  follow  his  lectures  is  to  be 
conversant  with  the  sum  of  met.apbysical  tbougbt. 

Dr.  Jones,  the  Platonist,  leads  tbe  audience  gently  on, 
step  by  step,  toward  that  "central  peace  subsisting  at 
the  heart  of  endless  agitation."  He  is  surcharged  with 
that  intense  feeling  which  comes  from  consecration  to 
the  highest,  best  and  truest  which  can  be  attained 
through  effort  and  discipline.  His  ma}-  be  called  that 
intellectual  affection  which  glows  and  bums  with  the 
"  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  the  warm  re- 
fulgence of  which  must  irradiate  the  royal  spirit  through 
its  progressive  and  deathless  career.  In  his  reverential 
nature,  Philosophy  is  "allied  to  the  love  of  the  soul  for 
the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful. "  It  is  not  divorced 
from  life  ;  it  lives  in  the  heart  of  things,  a  Divine  es- 
sence, shaping  the  external,  plastic  form.  His  teachings 
are  eminently  and  practically  ethical.  He  has  grasped 
the  wondrous  thread  of  unity,  which  binds  together  all 


found  insight  exhibited,  but  great  eloquence,  power  and 
poesy  found  expression. 

As  the  head  of  the  Plato  Club  of  Jacksonville,  Dr. 
Jones  has  been  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  a  teacher  of 
ethics.  But  his  lectures  during  the  last  season  have 
reached  such  a  height  of  eloquence,  poesy  and  power  in 
their  bearing  upon  personal  conduct  as  will  serve  to 
make  him  more  widely  known.  For  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  there  are  significant  evidences  from  many 
quarters  of  a  new  pulsation  in  the  stagnant  ocean  of 
life,  which,  in  its  dykes  of  immovable  dogma,  was  fast 
losing  its  power  of  quenching  the  spiritual  thirst  of  the 
immortal  nature.  Alive  to  the  need  that  those  waters 
should  be  stirred  to  their  very  depths,  Dr.  Jones'  fervid 
but  restrained  temperament  inclines  him  to  point  out 
the  universal  sweep  of  Divine  laws,  which  must  over- 
ride the  narrow  bounds  of  mere  dogmatic  theology  and 
purify  the  very  fountains  of  human  aspiration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  forty-four  sessions — one 
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peopleB  in  all  ages,  and  never  forgets  that  it  is  a  golden 
cord  running  upward  to  the  very  heart  of  Divine  life. 

Dr.  Jones'  eight  lectures  this  summer  ranged  through 
an  extended  course  of  Christian  philosophy,  showing  not 
only  its  premises,  but  its  relations  to  common  sense, 
science  and  experience.  In  his  second  course  on  the 
4  •  Old  and  New, '  ?  on  the 4 '  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  the 
Law  of  the  Supernatural,"  and  the  "Community  of 
Faiths  and  Worships  in  Mankind,"  not  only  was  pro- 


held  every  evening,  except  Saturday — Professor  Harris 
and  Dr.  Jones  occupied  more  than  one-third. 

Woman  was  most  worthily  represented  upon  this  ethi-' 
cal  platform  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  brilliant  leader  of 
society,  preacher,  reformer,  essayist,  poet,  the  tocsin  of 
whose  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  resounded  above 
the  din  of  war ;  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  vener- 
able pioneer  of  American  kindergartens,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Channing,  who,  with  Mrs.  Horace  Mann 
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and  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  formed  r  triune  sisterhood  of 
conspicuous  ability  ;  and  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  art-critic, 
author  and  philanthropist,  as  well  as  by  many  who  fol- 
lowed the  discourses  with  unflagging  interest.  Some  of 
these  acute  listeners  and  questioners  were  from  the  West, 
and  have  traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  be  here  summer 
after  summer. 

Mrs.  Howe's  two  lectures  were  on  "  Idols  and  Icono- 
clasts" and  on"  Sociology ;"  Miss  Peabody's  on  "  Child- 
hood," and  Mrs.  Cheney's  on  "Nature."  Two  very 
Interesting  ones  were  by  F.  B.  8anborn  upon  "  Oracular 
Poetry, "  with  illustrative  extracts ;  and  one  evening  was 
devoted  by  Mr.  Blake  to  readings  from  unpublished 
manuscripts  by  Thoreau. 

"  There  was  also  a  discussion  on  ' '  The  Nature  of  Know- 
ledge—Emerson's Way,"  by  Dr.Bartol;  on  "Color," 
by  G.  P.  Lathrop  ;  on  "  Poetry,"  by  John  Albee,  one 
each  by  Professor  C.  E.  Garman  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Holland, 
of  Chicago.  There  were  three  on  "Schelling,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Watson,  of  Kingston,  two  by  Professor  G.  H. 
Howison,  two  by  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  and  one  by  Pre- 
sident Porter,  of  Tale,  on  "  Kantian  Ethics."  Mr.  Al- 
cott  delivered  three  lectures,  marked  by  his  own  peculiar 
icope  of  thought  and  felicity  of  language,  in  which 
"Human  and  Divine  Personality"  were  presented  for 
consideration. 


The  first  Saturday  of  the  school  session  was  com- 
memorative of  Emerson,  whose  lace  looked  in  serene 
approval  of  this  symposia  in  preceding  years.  Many  of 
those  who  have  been  mentioned  participated  in  the  ex- 
ercises, which  were  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  were 
less  laudatory  than  affectionately  appreciative  of  the 
seer  and  his  mission.  There  was  loving  recognition  of 
the  debt  due  him  from  the  entire  world  of  ethics  which 
was  incomparably  generous  and  pathetic. 

The  lectures  close  and  the  little  band  separates.  Each 
takes  with  him  all  he  has  been  able  to  appropriate. 
Time  only  can  record  the  influence  upon  thinkers  at 
large  of  these  who  here  have  congregated.  Laymen 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  all  the  weary  weight  of  ab- 
struse learning  which  they  seek  to  formulate  ;  but  none 
can  doubt  their  refined  and*  hospitable  courtesy,  their 
devotion  to  intrinsic  truth,  their  rejection  of  extrinsic 
gaud  and  greed,  their  fraternal  and  unworldly  motives, 
their  devotion  to  true  goodness,  and  their  desire  for  the 
revival  of  those  genuine  primitive  virtues  which  consti- 
tute the  heart  of  ideal  religion.  In  that  grand  philo- 
sophical religion  of  the  future,  which  must  circum- 
scribe all  essential  and  indestructible  principles,  the 
Concord   School   of  Philosophy  will   certainly  nil  a 

worthy  place. 

Hntn  M.  Foot*. 
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Special  Correspondence  of  Tsx  Panes. 

Cowcord,  July  25.— The  second  week  of  the 
lectures  on  Goethe  has  closed  with  a  remarkable 
essay  by  Professor  Thomas  Davidson  on  the 
"Titanic  8in"  of  Goethe— <hat  is,  his  revolt  in 
youth  against  established  authority,  and  his 
mode  of  viewing  the  heavenly  powers,  against 
whom  the  Titans  of  old  rose  in  -  rebellion.  He 
debated  freely  the  other  lectures,  and  has  a 
store  of  the  Scottish  love  of  disputation,  so  that 
he  compared  himself  the  other  day  to  the  "spirit 
that  denies,"  in  "Faust."  He  does  not  take 
the  same  view  of  that  work  .which  Dr.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Snider  do,  and  last  night  he  dis- 
sented a  little  from  Dr.  L.  F.  Soldan'a  exposi- 
tion of  -the  relation  between  Descartes  and 
Spinoza,  and  between  Spinosa  and  Goethe— the 
latter  being  Dr.  Soldan's  special  topio,  which 
he  treated  very  fully. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  was  given  to  liter- 
ary subjects,  the  lecture  on  Monday  morning 
being  the  first  of  Dr.  Harris'  on  "Faust,"  in 
which  he  gave  a  critical  analysis  of  the  first 
part  of  "Faust,"  and  also  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  tragedy  and  the  -conception  of  the  idea  by 
Gnrthe. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Sanborn  lectured  on  "The 
Belation  of  Goethe  to  English  Literature,"  and 
began  by  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the 
fifty  volumes  of  Goethe  any  serious  traces  of 
English  literature,  although  he  bad  read  and 
admired  the  best  of  English  authors.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  English  literature  formed  or 
influenced  his  own  works,**  did  the  classical  1  iter- 
ature,the  Oriental  or  even  the  French  and  Italian. 
Christopher  Marlowe,  said  Mr.  Sanborn,  who, 
if  be   had   lived,  might  have   disputed  Shak- 


speare's  pre-eminence  in  dramatic  poetry, team s 
to  have  caught  at  the,  "Faust"  myth  almost  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  anywhere  in  Europe  in  a 
printed  form,  i.  e.  in  1587,  when  there  appeared 
at  Frankfort  the  "History  of  Dr.  Johann 
Faust,  the  far-famed  Sorcerer  and  Black  Art- 
ist." From  an  English  translation  of  this 
made  in  1592,  Marlowe  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  his  plav,  the  "Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faostns,"  which  was  probably  written  in 
1592-3. 

Alter  mentioning  the  slight  connection  be- 
tween Goethe  and  his  English  contemporaries, 
Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Walter  Scott,  etou  and  quot- 
ing from  Crabb  Robinson  about  Byron  and 
Goethe,  Mr.  Sanborn  said: 

The  finest  aroma  of  English  literature,  that 
which  proceeds  from  a  magnanimous  and  ad- 
veniorons  character,  displayed  now  In  love, 
now  in  war,  now  in  the  heroism  of  private  lire 
or  in  the  sanctities  of  religion,  is  perpetually 
wanting  in  Goethe.  I  do  not  speak  of  Shak- 
speare,la  whom  this  magnanimity  had  Its  wid- 
est and  highest  reach,  bat  of  lesser  poets  and 
prose  writers,  who,  sometimes  in  very  humble 
spheres  of  literature,  display  this  same  winning 

auallty.  It  is  this  which  gives  Immortality  to 
Idoey's  youthful  essays  in  prose  and  verse: 
which  makes  Herbert  memorable,  Marvell 
mors  than  a  wit;  this  gleams  In  Donoe  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  In  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and 
Byron;  In  Burns  and  Carlisle  among  the  Scotch, 
and  among  Americans  In  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Walt  Whitman  and  others  of  less  note.  It  Is 
by  virtue  of  an  untamable  energy  that  English 
literature  is  capable  of  rising  so  high  and  sink- 
ing so  low,  and  Is  incapable  of  that  measured 
and  deliberate  excellence  of  which  the  books 
of  Plato  and  of  Goethe  are  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
amples. In  the  life  of  Goethe,  not  less  than  In 
his  writings,  we  see  the  limitations  which 
egoism  imposes  and  which  not  even  his  great 
genius  could  remove. 

THQREAU'3  UNPUBLISHED  WBITIirGS. 

The  literary  flavor  of  the  week  was  increased 
by  yesterday's  readings  from  Thoreau  by  his  lit- 
erary executor,  Mr.  Blake.  These  extracts 
from  the  unpublished  papers  of  the  Concord 
poet-naturalist-  had  little  in  common  with 
Goethe,  except  their  love  of  nature  and  the 
beauty  of  their  style,  which  was  remarked  on 
by  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Mrs. 
Emerson  was  present  at  these  readings,  as  she 
has  been  at  many  sessions  of  the  school  this 
year. 

In  August,  1856,  when  Thoreau  was  in  high 
health,  and,  at  the  top  of  his  bent,  he  thus  de- 
clines (in  his  diary)  the  otter  of  a  more  intru- 


sive and  cultivated  acquaintance  to  go  with  him 
on  one  of  his  excursions  on  the  Concord  River, 
where,  at  that  time,  Thoreau  used  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  his  boat — a  kind  of  "punt,"  as 
Matthew  Arnold  would  call  H,  but  with  a 
"sboulder-of-mutton"  sail,  which  used  to  push 
it  along,  up  or  down  the  stream,  as  the  wind 
served.    Thbreau  writes: 

There  sits  one  by  the  shore  who  wishes  to  go 
with  me,  but  I  cannot  think  of  It,  I  must  be 
fancy  free.  There  is  no  such  mote  In  the  sky  as 
a  man  who  la  not  perfectly  transparent  to  you, 
who  has  any  opacity.  I  would  rather  attend  to 
him  for  half  an  hour  or  more  on  shore  .or  else- 
where and  then  dismiss  him.  He  thlnkrl  could 
merely  take  him  Into  my  boat  and  then  not 
mind.  He  does  not  realise  that  I  sboold.by  the 
same  act,  take  him  lnto-.my  mind,  where  there 
Is  no  room  for  him.  for  my  bark  would 
surely  founder  In  such  a  voyage  aa  I  was  con- 
templating. I  know  very  well  I  should  never 
reach  that  expansion  of  the  river  I  have  In  my 
mind  with  htm  aboard,  with  his  broad,  terrene 
qualities.  He  would  sink  my  bark,  not  to 
another  sea,  and  never  know  It.  I  could  better 
carry  a  heaoed  load  of  meadow  mud  and  sit  on 
the  tholepins.  There  would  be  more  room  for 
me  and  I  should  reach  that  expansion  of  the 
rlver.nevertheless.  I  could  better  afford  to  take 
him  Into  bed  with  me.for  then  I  might, perhaps, 
abandon  him  In  my  dreams.  Ant  you  are  a 
heavy  fellow.  But  I  am  well  disposed.  If  you 
could  go  without  going,  then  you  might  go. 
There  Is  the  captain's  stateroom  empty,  to  be 
sure,  and  you  say  you  could  go  In  the  steerage. 
I  know  very  well  that  only  your  baggage  would 
be  dropped  in  the  steerage,  while  you  would 
settle  right  down  into  that  other  snug  recess. 
Why,  I  am  going,  not  staying.  I  have  come  on 
purpose  to  sail,  to  paddle  away  from  such  as 
you,  and  you  have  waylaid  me  on  the  shore  *  * 
It  I  thought  you  were  steadily  gazing  after  me 
a  mile  off,  I  could  not  endure  It.  It  is  because 
I  trust  that  I  shall  ere  long  depart  from  your 
thoughts,  and  so  you  from  mine,  that  I  am 
encouraged  to  set  sail  at  all.  *  *  This  company  Is 
obliged  to  make  a  distinction  between  freight 
and  passengers.  I  will  take  almost  any  amount 
of  freight  for  you  cheerfully,  anything,  my 
dear  sir,  but  yourself.  If  I  remember  aright,  it 
was  only  on  condition  thai  you  were  atked  that 
you  were  to  go  with  a  man  one  mile  or  twain. 
The  two  Cornell  professors,  Hewett  and 
White,  lectured  this  week,  and  their  two  essays 
(of  which  Professor  Hewett's  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  "Harper")  covered  much  of  Goethe's 
life  from  childhood  to  his  death  at  Weimar   in 

1832.    Professor  White  quoted  freely  from    his 

Siuthful  essays  and  his  letters,  while  Professor 
ewett  gave  many  anecdotes  of  the  great  man. 
Dr.  Soldan,  who  spoke  of  Goethe's  early  re- 
ligious views  and  of  the  effect  which  the  A  raster- 


.-dam  Jew,  Spinoxa.had  on  him  in  youth,  is  him- 
self a  native  of  Frankfort  and  was  born  not  far 
from  Goethe's  home.  He  has  the  true  German 
reverence  for  Goethe,  as  do  some  of  the  Ameri-.. 
can  lecturers  also;  while  others,  as  well  as  Pro- 
fessor Davidson,  criticise  him  more  freely. 
Nest  week  "Wilhelm  Meister"  will  be  eonsia- 
.eretl  aud  Goethe's  relation  to  modem  science 
,'wiil  bedMCUiaed. 


AN  AUTHOR'S  HARDSHIPS. 


IKTEKESTIKO    UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS 

pF  BAWTIOEN'E. 

[Frori  the  Boston  Transcript.  ] 

More  than  a  half  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  leading  English  authors,  petitioning  the 
A  .merle  u  Congress  for  International  copy- 
right, declared  tiiat  such  a  law  would  h.«ve 
savtrt  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  which  overshadowed  the  closing 
years  of  hjs  life.  At  that  tlmo  a  young 
American  was  publishing  tales  which  prom- 
ised his  country  also  a  ««Wi*ard  of  tie 
North;"  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowlng 
letters  now  In  the  possession  of  Dr. 
John  S.  H.  Fogg,  of  Boston,  that  bis 
early  life  was  overshadowed  like  that 
of  Sir  Walter  at  Its  close.  It  la  not  doubt- 
ful, to  one  who  reads  the  Note-Books  of 
Hawthorne,  and  remarks  the  many  rich 
blossoms  that  bore  no  fruit,  that  the  world 
lost  much  through  his  struggle.  He  In- 
dulged a  mortud  fancy  that  he  was  under  a 
retributive  curse  because  bis  Salem  ances- 
tors had  persecuted  "witches"  ;  but  his  real 
doom  was  a  competition,  for  whlcu  bis  deli- 
cate genius  was  unfit,  with  the  unpaid  novel- 
ists of  Europe.  It  Is  strange  that  a  proud  and 
educated  people  lite  the  Americans  do  not 
fori  It  as  a  scandal  that  among  all  tiwrir 
brilliant  writers  hardly  one  is  able  to  live  by 
authorship  alone,  or  without  alliance  with 
some  publishing  enterprise. 

From  the  right  understanding  of  tie  let- 
ters the  following  dates  may  be  helpful. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  July  4,  USOt. 
His  earliest  literary  productions  were  pub- 
lished lntbe  "Democratic Review,"  edited 
by  J.  L.  O'  Sullivan,  who  paid  him  five  dollars 
per  page.  These  were  collected  in  1S37  un- 
der the  UUs  -Twice-told Talcs.'  Mr.  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  being  Collector  of 
Boston  under  the  Presidency  of  Van  Buren, 
gave  him  a  place  In  the  Custom  House  of 
that  «tty  (IKS).  He  was  tamed  ont  of  office 
la  1841 ;  sojourned  tor  •  time  with  the  Brook 
Farm  Commonlty(de»crtbed  In  'The  Blithe- 
dale  Bomance');  married  In  1842  {Sophia 
Peabody),  and  went  to  reside  at  Concord, 
Mass.  In  1848  he  wm  appointed  surveyer  of 
the  Custom  House,  Salem,  from  which  be 
was  removed  in  1849.  Tbe  tetters,  with  one 
exception  (that  to  his  wife's  sister,  Miss 
CUsaheth  Peabody),  were  written  to  his 
friend,  George  Stlllman  Hlllard.  author  of 
«U  Months  In  Italy'  and  other  works. 
,  Cokoobv,  Not.  »,  1843. -I  wish  at  some 
leisure  moment  you  would  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  call  into  Murine's  book-store  and 
Inquire  about  the  state  of  my  "Twice-told 
Tales."  At  the  last  accounts  (now  about  a 
year  since)  the  sales  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses ;  but  it  may  be  otherwise 
now— else  I  shall  be  forced  to  consider  my- 
self a  writer  for  posteritr;  or  at  all  events 
not  for  the  present  generation.  Surely  the 
book  was  puffed  enough  to  meet  with  a  sale. 
What  the  devil  Is  the  matter? 

We  are  very  well  here,  and,  as  usual,  pre- 
posterously happy. 

Cokookd,  March  24, 1844.— I  thank  you  for 
▼our  land  and  warm  congratulations  on  tbe 
advent  of  our  little  Una—*  name  which  I 
wish  you  were  entirely  pleased  with,  as  I 
think  you  will  be  by  and  by.  Perhaps  the 
first  impression  may  not  be  altogether  agree- 
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able,  for  the,  name  has  never  before  been 
warmed  with  human  life, and  therefore  may 
not  seem  appropriate  to  real  flesh  and  blood. 
But  for  us,  our  child  has  already  given  it  a 
natural  warmth;  and  when  she  has  worn  It 
threugh  her  lifetime,  and  perhaps  trans- 
mitted It  to-  descendants  of  her  own,  the 
beautiful  name  will  hate  become  naturalised 
on  earth;  whereby  we  shall  have  done  a 
good  deed  In  bringing  it  out  of  the 
realm  of  Faery.  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
that  poetry  ought  not  to  be  brought  into 
common  life.  If  flowers  of  Eden  can  be 
made  to  grow  among  my  cabbages  and 
squashes,  It  will  please  me  so  much  the  bet- 
tar;  those  excellent  vegetables  will  be  Just 
as  good  to  eat,  and  the  flowers  no  less  de- 
lightful to  see  and  smell.  After  all,  I  like 
the  name,  not  so  much  from  any  association 
with  Spenser's  heroine,  as  for  Its  simple 
eelf— It  Is  as  simple  as  a  name  can  be— as 
simple  as  a  breath— It  Is  merely  Inhaling  a 
breath  Into  one's  heart,  and  emitting  It 
again,  and  the  name  is  spoken. 

I  find  It  a  very  sober  and  serious  kind  of 
happiness  that  springs  from  the  birth  of  a 
child.  It  ought  not  to  come  too  early  In  a 
man's  life— not  till  he  has  fully  enjoyed  bis 
youth— for  methtnks  tbe  spirit  cad  never  be 
thoroughly  gay  and  careless  again,  after 
this  great  event.  We  gain  infinitely  by  the 
exchange;  but  we  do  give  up  something 
nevertheless.  As  for  myself,  who  have  been 
a  trlfler  preposterously  long,  I  And  it  neces- 
sary to  come  out  of  my  cloud-region,  and 
allow  myself  to  be  woven  Into  the  sombre 
texture  of  humanity.  There  Is  no  escaping 
It  any  longer.  I  have  business  on  earth 
now,  and  must  look  about  me  for  the  means 
of  doing  ft 

-It  will  never  do  for  me  to  continue  merely 
•  writer  of  stories  for  the  magazines — the 
most  unprofitable  business  in  the  world— 
and,  moreover,  even  if  there  were  ever  so 
great  a  demand  for  my  productions  I  could 
not  spend  more  than  a  third  of  my  time  In 
this  sort  of  composition.  It  requires  a  con- 
tinual freshness  of  mind, else  a  deterioration 
In  the  article  will  quickly  be  perceptible.  If 
X  am  to  support  myself  by  literature,  It 
must  be  by  what  is  called  drudgery,  but 
which  is  incomparably  less  irksome,  as  a 
business,  than  imaginative  writing— by 
translation,  concocting  of  school  books, 
newspaper  scribbling,  etc  If  we  have  a 
Democratic  Administration  next  year,  I 
shall  again  favor  Uncle  Sam  with  my  ser- 
vices, though,  I  hope,  la  some  less  disagree- 
able shape  than  formerly. 

I  sent  an  article  to  Graham  some  months 
ago,  and  he  wrote  me,  accepting  It  with  a 
•  •great  deal  of  pleasure,  etc,"  but  it  does 
not  yet  appear.  Unless  he  publishes  It  next 
month  I  shall  reclaim  it,  having  occasion 
for  It  elsewhere.  God  keep  me  from  ever  be- 
ing really  a  writer  for  bread.  If  I  alone  was 
concerned  I  had  rather  starve;  but  In  that 
case  poor  little  Una  would  have  to  take 
refuge  In  the  almshouse,  which,  here  In 
Concord,  Is  a  most  gloomy  old  mansion, 
Her  >  'angel  face'  •  would  hardly  make  sun- 
shine there.  You  must  come  and  see  little 
Una  and  the  rest  of  us  as  soon  as  the  rail- 
road is  opened.  People  of  experience  In 
babies  say  sue  is  going  to  be  very  pretty, 
which  I  devoutly  believe,  though  the  tokens 
are  as  yet  hidden  trom^my  eyes.  At 
all  events  she  Is  a  remarkably  strong 
and  healthy  child,  free  from  all  troubles 
and  torments  .such  as  nature  gene- 
rally provides  for  poor  little  babies.  She 
seldom  cries  except  lor  hunger— her  allmen- 
tiveness  being  enormously  developed.  She 
has  already  smiled  once,  on  the  sixteenth 
morning  of  her  existence.  I  was  Inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  wind,  which  eom<  times  pro- 
duces a  sardonic  grin;  but  her  mother,  who 
was  tbe  sole  witness  of  the  phenomenon, 
persists  that  it  was  a  veritable  smile  out  of 
tbe  child's  mouth  and  eyes.  I  hope  to  see 
you  in  Boston  early  in  next  month.  Give 
our  regards  to  Mrs.  Hlllard.  We  long  to 
•bow  her  our  baby.  I  am  glad  of  Ixmgfel- 
jow's  anticipated  happiness.    It  is  a  pity 


•that  any  mortal  should  go  out  of  life  with* 
•oui  experiencing  what  gives  life  Its  reality; 
'and,  next  to  a  child  on  earth,  It  is  good  to 
have  a  child  In  Heaven.* 

Yisirfimm    nsiiTi  Bsh-n-inii, 


Old  Time  CiVU  Service  Abases. 
BAX.KJT, March  6,1840.-1  am  Informed  that 
there  is  to  be  a  strong  effort  among  the  poli- 
ticians here  to  remove  me  from  office,  and 
that  my  successor  is  already  marked  out.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  for 
1  was  not  appointed  to  office  as  a  reward  for 
political  services,  nor  have  I  acted  as  a  poli- 
tician since.  A  large  portion  of  the  local 
Democratic  party  look  coldly  on  me  for  not 
having  used  tbe  Influence  of  my  position  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  Whigs— which  I  might 
have  done,  but  which  I  in  no  case  did. 
Neither  was  my  appointment  made  at  the 
expense  of  a  Whig,  for  my-  predecessor  was 
appointed  by  Tyler  in  bis  latter  days,  and 
called  himself  a  Democrat.  Nor  can  any 
charge  of  inattention  to  duty,  or  other  of- 
ficial misconduct,  be  brought  against  me, 
or,  if  so,  I  could  easily  refute  It.  There  la, 
therefore,  no  ground  for  disturbing  me, ex- 
cept on  tbe  most  truculent  party  system. 
All  this,  however,  will  be  of  little  avail  with 
tbe  Slang-whangers— the  vote  disturbers— 
tbe  Jack  Cades  who  assume  to  decide  upon 
these  matters  after  a  political  triumph;  and 
as  to  any  literary  claim  of  mine,  they  would 
not  weigh  a  feather,  nor  be  thought  worth 
weighing  at  all.  " 

But  it  seems  tome  that  an  Inoffensive  man 
of  letters,  having  obtained  a  pitiful  Uttle 
efflce  on  no  other  plea  than  his  pitiful  little 
literature,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
these  thick-skulled  and  no-hearted  ruffians. 
It  Is  for  this  that  I  now  write  to  you.  There 
are  men  in  Boston— Mr.  Burns  Choate,  for 
Instance— whose  favorable  influence  with 
the  administration  would  make  it  Impossi- 
ble to  remove  me,  and  whose  support  and 
sympathy  might  fairly  be  claimed  in  my  be- 
half—not  on  tbe  ground  that  I  am  a  very 
good  writer,  but  because  I  gained  my  posi- 
tion, such  as  It  Is,  by  my  literary  character, 
and  bave  done  nothing  to  forfeit  that 
tenure.  •  •  •  I  do  not  let  myself  be  dis- 
turbed by  these  things,  but  employ  my  leis- 
ure hours  In  wrttlng.and  go  on  as  quietly  aa 
ever.  I  see  that  Longfellow  has  written  a 
prose  tale.  How  indefatigable  be  is  I  and 
how  adventurous !  Well  be  may  be,  for  he 
never  falls. 

Salem,  June 8, 1849.—  I  am  turned  out  of 
office  1  There  Is  so  use  In  lamentation.  It 
now  remains  to  consider  what  I  shall  do 
next.  The  emoluments  of  the  office  bave 
been  so  moderate  that  I  bave  not  been  able 
to  do  anything  more  than  support  my  fam- 
ily and  pay  some  few  debts  that  I  bave  con- 
tracted. If  you  could  do  anything  In  tbe 
way  of  procuring  me  some  stated  literary 
employment  in  connection  with  a  newspa- 
per, or  as  corrector  of  the  press  to  some 
printing  establishment,  etc.,  It  could  not 
come  at  a  better  time.  Perhaps  Epes  Sar- 
gent, who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  would  know 
something.  I  shall  not  stand  upon  my  dig- 
nity; that  must  take  care  of  itself.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  subordinate  office  con- 
nected with  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  Do  not 
think  anything  too  humble  to  be  mentioned 
tome. 

I  wrote  lo  Longfellow,  the  other  day,  that 
I  would  dine  with  him  on  his  next  invita- 
tion, and  that  yon  would  come  too.  I  should 
like  soon  to  meet  you  and  him. 

The  Intelligent  hat  Just  reached  me,  and 
Sophia  has  not  j  tt  beard  It,  She  will  bear  It 
like  a  woman— that  is  to  say,  better  than  a 
man. 

*  Mr.  Hlllard  had  Just  lost  his  only  child. 
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The  Bummer  School  Closes1—: 
Seas* 


fjau  for  X»xl 


[CcrresTJOTiaence  of'Tho  Doston  Journal.] 
Coxcon©.    Mass.,  Aug.   12.     Tbe  School  of 
Philosophy  closed  its  summer  sessions  to-day. 
Dr.  Karris  read  his  last  paper  on  Ficbte's  Doo- 
trine  ol  BeUgloo. 

The  Schuul  to  BeaalB  In  Cor.eord. 
A  short  discussion  followed  the  lector*,  after 
which  Mr.  S.  F.  Emery,  Jr.,  gave  an  announce- 
ment of  the  proposed  course  tor  next  rear.  Al- 
though Iberehiis  been  serious  talk  or  iba  re- 
moval of  the  school  to  the  West,  they  have 
finally  decided  to  bold  the  sessions  of  next 
year  In  the  lilllslde  Chapel  at  Concord,  the 
same  as  in  previous  years.  The  session*  will 
continue  fruuj  July  20  to  An*.  12, 1883.  there 
will  be  no  sessions  on  Saturdays,  An  entirely 
new  departure  will  be  taken  In  the  way  of 
elementary  courses  for  the  study  of  philosophic 
method  which  will  be  given  In  the  alternoon. 
Besides  these  there  wiu  be  35  regular  lectures, 
Including  four  each  by  Air-  Alcott,  Dr.  Jones, 
Prof.  Harris,  Rev.  II r.  Holland  and  Prof. 
Rowlson.  The  rest  of  the  regular  lectures  will 
be  divided  In  the  main  among  those  who  have 
lectured  in  the  past,  though  no  definite  an- 
no un  cement  can  as  yet  be  given. 

Air.  Alcott ••  ValcdictorF- 
-Alter  mis  prospectus  had  b«»en  ■t.-vw,nr.  A> 
Bronson  Alcolt  delivered  the  Taledlctoxr.  Be 
said  that,  on  taking  a  review  of  tiieir  Tour  an- 
nual sessions,  tliey  had  reason  lor  every  encour- 
agement, for  there  has  been  a  continuous  Im- 
provement In  the  nature  of  the  lectures.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  School  it  was  an  entirely 
new  departure,  and  might  be  said  to  be  a  nov- 
eltv  In  tbl»  ennntrv,  Lltougb  v.ot  a  novelty  In  all 
respects  in  other  times.  The;e  was  curiosity, 
of  course,  »lien  our  prospectus  wns  announced, 
and  each  one  had  a  different  idea  of  what  pal- 
Josophy  was.  Then  there  was  a  question  on  Uih 
part  of  those  who  bad  let  others  do  their  think- 
ing whether  the  study  was  of  any  use  and  had 
any  practical  bearing.  The  next  question  was-to 
learn  a  new  dialect.  We  were  exposed  on  that  slrie 
to  misapprehension  by  those  who  di<1  net  care  to 
learn  a  new  dialect,  as  they  would  be  compelled 
to  do  if  they  were  commencing  the  study  ot  al- 
gebra. Then. -as  tc  numbers,  during  the  first 
year  we  had  a  very  good  attendance,  mucn 
more  thau  we  expecic<i,  though,  to  be  B'.'re, 
numbers  are  not  of  much  account  with  us.  J3ar- 
int.'  the  second  and  third  ye*!*  there  was  h  still 
greater  success  In  numbers.  Meanwhile  a  gen- 
erous woman  gnve  ns  the  means  to  erect  our 
chapel.,  which  we  built  as  plainly  as  we  could, 
with  few  ornament*.  Our  numbers  this  year 
hare  not  been  as  large  as  in  previous  rears,  but 
we  do  not  take  this  ae  discouraging.  In  -all  we 
now  have  a  list  of  70V  or  800  different  persons 
who  have  attended  the  school,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  tuero  Is  a  largo  enough  numtor  of  per- 
sons In  this  country  who  really  care  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  philosophy,  and  so  we  feel 
•couuraged.  We  did  entertain  the  quest. on 
whether  the  "  Concord  '^echoo'  should  go  for 
one  year  to* 'Western  town,  but  we  decided 
that,  though  it  mlcut  advertise  us,  we  did  not 
wish  to  go  peddling  for  support.  If  the  human 
soul  lores  light  ana  truth,  the  Concord  School 
mast  have  longevity.  We  do  really  believe 
that  there  Is  a  seed  spread  on  this  hillside  which 
Is  going  to  spring  into  everlasting  life.  The 
School  has  the  power  to  make  Itself  known  and 
loved.  The  speaker  thought  cvervtriiue  hope 
fnl  for  the  future,  and  that  it  is  sa'fe  for  young 
roeople  to  go  to  the  Concord  School  without  im- 
ilbmg  any  heresies.  Although  tac\  to  a  large 
ixtent  presented  German  views,  which  3  lew 
years  ago  were  considered  dangerous  to  Inves- 
tigate, they  had  an  American  interpreter  wL«i 
aould  sift  the  truth.  Thus  endeth  the  {iwri/ns 
rear  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy. 
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(be  fncalty,  who  bas  been  so  enfeebled  for  a  long 
time,  still  probably  be  present  on  the  opening 
day,  and  there  will  be  read  extracts  from  his 
diary  of  1835. 1877, 1838,  and  1843.  In  the  latter 
year  he  went  to  England,  and  jtnt  before  leav- 
ing for  home  he  received  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  this  letter  will  be  one  of  the  matters 
read  on  Wednesday  morning.  In  Mr.  Alcott'* 
diary  are  criticisms  and  estimates  of  Emerson, 
who  at  the  time  had  published  only  one  work, 
'  Nature.'  These  comments  are  said  to  be  very; 
Interesting'  reading  now  and  to  be  in  a  bright" 
style.  _       -  -  > 

It  is  Wholly  uncertain  what  the  future  of  the 
school  will  be.  The  attendance  for  tbis  year, 
crowded  into  two  weeks  as  it  must  be,  promises 
to  avenge  larger  per  day  than  last  year.  Possi- 
bly after  this  year  the  hillsid*  cbapsl  will  rem  lia 
closed ;  possibly  it  may  be  opened  after  a  year  or 
two  of  vacation;  possibly  raopened  next  year,  if 
the  attendance  and  encouragement  this  year  war- 
rant it  Bat  Emerson  is  gone,  and  Mr,  Alc.jtt  is 
unable  to  attend  legularly.  The  Faculty  are 
widely  scattered  and  the  prospect  is  not  favor- 
able for  a  continuance  of  the  school. 

The  programme  of  subjects  and  lectures  is  as 
follows:  "  Emerson's  View  of  Mature, "  by  Dr. 
"W.  T.  Harris;  "  Emerson's  Religion,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol;  "Emerson's  Ethics,"  by 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead;  "  Emerson's  Manners  and 
Relation  to  Society,"  by  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe; 
"  Emerson  as  Seen  from  India,"  by  Protap 
Chunder  Mczoomdar,  of  Calcutta;  "  Emerson  as 
an  American,"  by  Julian  Hawthorne;  "  Emer- 
son in  the  Pulpit,"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Pea- 
body;  "  A  French  View  of  Emerson,"  by  M. 
Rene"  de  Pay  en  Belieisle,  of  Paris;  "  Emerson  in 
Boston."  by  Mrs.  Edna  D.  Cheney;  "  Eoi-r~on 
as  an  Essayist,"  by  Mr.  John  Albee;  "  Emerson 
and  Thorean,"  by  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  (or  in  its 
place  readings  by  Mr.  H.  O.  O.  Blake,  Emerson's 
biographer);  "  Emerson's  View  of  Nationality,* 
by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Cooke;  "  Emerson  Among 
the  Poets,*'  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn;  "  Emerson's 
Relations  to  Goethe  and  Carlyle,"  by  Dr.  Harris; 
"The  Genius  of  Emerson,"  by  Mr.  Vf.  E.  Croo- 
ning, of  Concord.  The  discussion  on  immortal'  ty 
will  be  shared  by  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  An- 
drew P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  A,  Holland,  of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  J  oho 
Fiske,  Dr.  Hari  is,  and  others.  The  tatter's  topic 
will  be  "  The  Origin  and  Destiny  of  Man.''  Tee 
kctaierfrom  Paris  will  speak  in  his  native 
tngne,  which  will  be  the  first  time  that  any 
other  language  than  Erglish  has  been  employed 
at  the  school.  Nine  la  the  morning  and  ha"- 
past  seven  in  the  evening  are  the  hours  for  !eo 
-tores,  with  only  one  on  Saturdays.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne is  pot  down  for  the  evening  of  the  first 
star.  .. 

CONCORD. 


FeeslMy  the  Last  Proarammt  sf  the  F  -hoc-' 
Esaersea  and  Immortality. 

[Correspondence  cf  the  Brening  Post.] 

BOOK)*,  July  21. 
On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Concord  Sum- 
mer School  of  Philosophy  will  open  for  the  sixth 
time  and  perhaps  the  last  Only  tiro  subjects 
will  bo  considered— Emerson  and  immortality. 
The  venerable  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  the  Deaa  of 
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£■  Accurate  Analysts  ot*  Schools  aifi 
Society — Land,  Taxes,  Library  sad 
footer — Tbe  Pooplo  Good  Neighbors, 

Today  The  Record  continues  the  publica- 
tion of  its  series  of  articles  on  the  best 
town  to  live  in.  The  list;  so  far  as  made 
op,  is  given  below,  and  due  notice  win  be  given 


of  the  other  towns  which  are  to  follow.  Bo- 
member,  that  the  vote  Is  to  be  sent  tn  when  tbe 
list  is  completed,  by  cutting  oat  the  title  of  the 
article  frost  the  paper,  enclosing  it  to  The  Record, 
directed  "The  Record,  Boston,  Mass,,  The  Bast 
Town  to  Live  In."  See  to  it  that  your  own 
town  is  voted  for  and  makes  a  good  showing  in 
this  competition,  which  has  attracted  attention 
•vary  where. 

Dee.  12.  Ifelroeo.  Bee.  17.  Hy*»  Fsck> 

Pec  IS.  Lincoln.  pec.  IS.  Alllliassa 

Dec  14.  Wintfcrop.  Dee.  So.  Qatner. 

Dec  IS.  W.  Xcwtoa.  J>ec  ITU  wtllMleyinns, 

Doc  la  Old  Madari  Deo.  sa.  Jsaaiea  1 — 


.  CoircoBB,  Nov.  11.— -I  suppose  that  every 
Concord  reader  of  The  Record,  whan  he  came 
•cross  your  proposition  in  last  Friday  even- 
ing's Issue,  at  once  exclaimed,  "He  must  mean 
Concord,"  for  sorely  there  is  no  other  town  at 
the  whole  Commonwealth  that  so  folly  answers 
the  demands  of  the  writer: 

True  we  are  almost  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
20  miles  from  Boston,  bnt  wiu  14  daily  trains 
each  way  over  the  "Fitch  burg  read  and  four  over 
the  Lowell,  we  are  brought  as  near  to  the  dty 
as  is  desirable.  In  point  of  time,  Grove  Hall  is 
as  far  from  the  Old  State  House  as  Concord  is ; 
while,  as  far  as  the  comfort  of  tbe  daily  joatuey 
goes,  the  40  minutes  tno  m  the  easy,  roomy 
end  comfortable  can  of  the  Ftaaburg  road 
|s  immeasurably  to  be  preferred  to  the  three- 
Buarters  of  an  hour's  ride  in  the  dusty,  crowd- 
ed and  draughty  horse-cars  which  the  dweller 
In  tbe  nearer  suburbs  of  the  city  must  undergo 
daily.  Nor  is  the  difference  in  car  fare  greatly 
to  be  regarded,  for  the  price  of  a  season  ticket 
over  the  railroad  ($88  a  year  from  Boston  to 
Concord)  is  mora  than  onset  by  the  difleieuos  m 
house-rent 

7  Rents  in  Concord  ere  low,  of  at  any  rate  mod- 
erate, the  only  difficulty  being  that  there  an 
any  few  rented  houses,  and  tenements  an 
hardly  to  be  found ;  bnt  bearing  hi  mind  tbe 
•act  that  your  Inquiry  is  for  the  nenedt  of  those 
who  "either  own  or  intend  to  own  their  hones," 
amis  difficulty  becomes  one  of  very  little  impor- 
Sancfc    Indeed,  His  a  serious  drawback  to  may 

at  the  newer  towns  nearer  Bottom  eat  Oeioale 
in  them  so  many  rented  houses,  inducing  a 
transient,  shifting  population  ot  people  who 
have  not  the  interest  of  proprleton  m  the  town, 
and  for  that  reason  are  not  so  solicitous  to 
maintain  its  credit  or  its  reputation. 
a  BTRoire  local  roxore. 
The  ownership  of  real  pronerty  create*  a  feel- 
ing of  conservaasm,  and  leads  a  man  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  matters  of  local  importance, 
therscbools,  the  highways,  the  taxes,  the  ao> 
ministration  oT  totvn  affairs  and  the  like.  So 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  Concord  aad  towns  of  Its 
class,  partisan  politics  find  no  place  In  town  af- 
fairs, bnt  the  town  officers  are  chosen  simply  on 
the  ground  ot  fitness  aad  ability,  and  the  bust 
Bess  of  the  town  is  managed  carefully  and 
economically.  Land  within  easy  distance  of  the 
railroad  s  ation  is  held  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
soma  of  the  best  buPding  spots  in  the  town  have 
within  a  few  years  been  brought  Into  the  mar- 
ket by  the  opening  ot  new  strata  and  bridges. 

am— BT  THE  OTBIO  TO*. 

As  to  the  air  of  Concord  there  is  certainly 
enough  of  it.  The  village  Is  somewhat  loosely 
built,  with  houses  far  enough  apart  to  give  a 
free  circulation  to  tbe  breezes  which  find  then- 
way  over  or  through  the  terrier  of  low  hills 
which  surround  it  on  every  side.  Nor  is  the 
air  contitmmAted  by  smoke  or  smell  from  man- 
ufactories or  slaughter-houses  or  tanneries  or 
any  of  the  similar  iU-smeUIn*  establishments 
which  pollute  tne  air  of  so  many  of  the  other- 
wise attractive  suburbs  of  Boston.  From  all 
these  things  we  are  entirely  free,   and  la  the 


Tory  nature  of  the  cmat  ws  must  always  remain 
go,  onr  quiet  rlvor  efiortSlng  no  power  for  manu- 
facturing ex  ent  at  Wostvale,  three  roflet  away, 
and  there  belnz  no  Inducement  whatever  to  any 
sac  toMtvpa  i artery  to  ran  by  steam. 

Perhaps  the  town's  bills  of  mortality  micrht 
Better  than  an vtitintr  else  thaw  the  healthfal- 
Mi  of  the  place.  The  average  age  of  the  62 
jwrsoos  who  died  Hero  lut  year  wa»  10  yean ; 
of  those  52  exactly  one  fourth  had  more  than 
lived  out  their  "allotted  span"  of  three  *  core 
waan  and  ten,  and  rive  of  these  had  attained  to 
So  yean  of  atce  and  over.  The  annual  death 
rate  of  the  town  for  the  past  10  yean  haa 
averaged  let*  than  that  of  airy  other  town  with- 
in your  circle  of  20  mile*  from  Boston. 

scnooxs  oi  imBtt 

The  schools  of  Concord  have  for  more  than 
200  rears  ranxed  rery  hicb,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  Personally  I  have  very 
little  l'alth  In  the  modern  metiious  and  aim*  of 
public  ichool  Instruction.  Xbe  system  teems  to 
me  to  attempt  to  do  altogether  too  much,  and 
to  succeed  in  doing  altogether  too  little.  I  con- 
fete  l  would  like  to  eee  a  return  to  ilmpier 
courses  of  ttudy,  a  more  thorough  training  in 
the  elementary  branches,  and  a  more  liberal 
idea  oi  what  is  called  "discipline."  But  the 
quackery  which  baa  taken  possession  of  tlte 
public  schools  is  now  a  "system. "  Concord  it 
net  responbihle  for  It;  sue  baa  simply  tumbled 
Into  it.  along  with  pretty  nearly  ail  the  rest  of 
the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  But,  judged 
by  the  standards  now  in  vocne,  the  schools  of 
this  totvn  are  am  on*  ike  beet  In  the  State,  and 
an  liberally  and  ungrudgingly  tnpported  by 
Um  people,  who  haver  baggie  la  town  masting 
over  any  appropriation,  however  large,  for 
it  fiooi,  puxpueea, 


As  to  streets  and  sidewalks,  every  town  baa 
them,  and  one  will  hardly  cod  a  mils  of  really 
bad  street  in  any  vfllaze  In  this  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. I  do  not  think  Concord  falls  be- 
hind in  this  particular.  The  streets  in  the 
village  are  bread  and  level,  well  made  and  well 
kept,  lighted  at  night,  and  bordered  with  we'l- 
growa  trees,  mostly  elms  and  maples.  Tbe 
highways  ranninx  out  of  the  town  wtad  through 
the  wood*  and  over  the  bills,  past  well-tilled 
fields  and  prosperon*  farms,  and  oSer  a  succss- 
tian  of  ebarrarag  drives  or  walks,  leading  in 
many  case*  to"  tones  of  great  natural  beauty. 

TKB  aOCTKTT  IS  DBKOCBATIC. 

Society  hi  Coneord  Is,  in  its  way,  democratic. 
As  aa  old  town,  where  many  of  the  fint  settlers 
of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  are  still  repre- 
sented by  their  descendants  of  the  eighth  or 
ara:h  generation,  and  where  the  old  family 
names  nave  continued  rerhapt  more  persistently 
than  in  most  of  the  other  old  towns  even.  It  is 
not  without  a  strong  feetisg-of  local  and  family 
pride,  which,  It  Is  to  bs  hoped,  may  never  be 

Sjwn  or  forgotten.  But  this  ft  not  the 
of  wealth  or  of  exclnslveness.  It  is  the 
i  ferUag  of  a  peorhs  who  know  that  they 
have  a  Usury  ami  traditions  of  their  own  as 
old*  and  as  honorable  as  that  of  Now  England 
itself. 

The  newer  vffltwes,  which  have  bean  built  up 
around  some  great  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, or  have  sprung  into  existence  at  tha  bid- 
din*  of  land  speculators,  have  none  of  this  local 
pride  i  they  are  merely  aggregations  of  iadivld- 
aals,  bound  together  by  no  common  ties  except 
those  of  a  purely  material  character,  dependent 
oftf  rnimcs  upon s&ma  one  rfcti  family  or- corpo- 
ration, or  upon  totaeslmrte  manufacrBrtng  in- 
dustry, which  giro  to  such  places  all  the  dis- 
tinctive municipal  and  social  character  that  they 
have.  No  one  wflr  ever  seek  Concord  as  a 
place  of  residence  because  of  its  mechanical  or 
maonfacturmg  mdnstrhu,  or  will  be  allured 
here  by  tne  showy  promise*  of  speculators  or 
building  associations. 

ITS  UTEUZT  MTO 

Those,  however,  who  come  hither  m  account 
of  tits  attractions  which  the  old  town  really 
possesses,  its  quiet,  peaceful  character,  its  lit- 
erary, soda!  cad  educational  advantages*  its 
sordeoent  society,  its  charming  scenery,  we  cor- 
dially welcomed,  and  nuleily  and  easily  find 
tasjtr  plare  in  its   soda!  fife.     Concord   is   a 


95 

wealthy  town,  with  no  wealthy  neoDle;  that  is. 
there  is  no  one  here  who,  as  riches  are  counted 
nowadays,  .can  be  accounted  ri  h.  So  there  is 
no  vulcar  ostentation,  no  pretentions  houses,  no 
little  great  man,  whose  wealth  gives  him  a  com- 
manding rnffuenes  in  local  attain.  Nor  am 
there  any  very  poor.  Three  or  four  suueranv 
nuared  old  men  and  women  doze  ont  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  their  lives  in  a  sort  of  com- 
fortable retirement  at  the  town  farm,  without 
being  mad*  tn  feel  that  .they  are  In  any  tense  a 
public  burden,  and  are.  Indeed,  not  witbont  a 
certain  dhrniry  of  their  own,  at  those  who  have 
done  their  part  in  life  in  their  years  of  activity, 
and  are  now  re-spins  their  deserved  reward,  "of 
having  tbeir  matertil  wants  supplied  by  their 
fellow  townsmen. 

THE   OB.  EAT    QIESTTO*   FOn  HOrSB-0>tT«EB.S. 

Taxe?  la  Concord  ire  not  hi?h-  On  a  very 
moderate  as.'eise  i  valuation,  the  rate  las:  rear 
was  .-.10  on  a  ?  0  « ;  iuis  year  it  is  ?12,  the  in- 
crease beinz  on  account  of  a  nevr  schooihouse. 
It  is  Concord's  way  to  par  as  it  goes,  and 
then  Is  absolutely  no  town  debt  to  pay  in'e-est 
upon,  cxceDt  the  wnner  loan,  which  is  provided 
for  by  a  sinking  fund  derived  from  the  revenue 
tenths  water  works. 


At  to  "rum  fhotw,"  toe  ce!eb»tea  chaoter-ou 

The  Snalret  of  Ireland  -may  "bi  "para  ph'-ated. 
"Tbeie  are  no  rnnV shops  la  Concord.'  and  so 
fsraalcan  judge,  there  it  uobodv.-who  wants 
one.  The  saloon  bat  gone,  and  probahlv  has 
pone  to  stay,  aod  our  ThrHant  poltce  force  of 
one  finds  time  hang  baary  on  bis  hands  for 
want  of  occupation. 

vrkar  »tan  r 

Bet.  apsrt  from  all  these  things,  air,  streets, 
sch  o!sr  society,  low  taxes  aod  la  k  of  inm- 
thopg,  what  else  hat  Concord  ?  Fint,  let  us 
nnt  the  libraty.  an  tnstltutlou  of  which  we  are 
Jusily  rron  ',  containing  nearly  2.\00J  volumes, 
or-on  for  Re  •.  ?n  houn  dally  for  six  dayt  in 
ever;  week,  beauti  nllr  housed  in  toe  very  cen- 
tre of  Dra  to<u,  Jriteiijsently  directed,  we'll  en- 
dowed for  !ts  maintenance,  and,  for  ltt  annnal 
additions,  enthusiastically  tnpported  by  the 
town,  which  regularly  and  without  question 
appropriates  to  its  support  the  very  last  dollar 
that  the  law  permits  towns  to  raise  by  taxation 
for  library  purposes. 

Then  Uie  water  supply,  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance,  in  quantity  ample  for  five  timet 
our  present  ponuiatlon,  even  at  the  ex- 
travagant rate  at  which  we  use  it  Brawn  from 
a  forest  lake  which  receives  no  drainage  or  tew- 
age  from  farms,  village  or  manufactory,  and 
never  can  receive  such  It  comet  to  our  houses 
pure,  healthful  and  life-clvin?.  entirely  unpol- 
luted by  the  nameless  horron  which  we  reao.  of 
at  contaminating  the  water  of  a  most  every  pub- 
lic aqueduct  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 
Indeed  an  actual  analysis  of  the  water,  ofadallv 
made  at  the  time  onr  wa*r  works  were  fint  put 
tn,  tbo-.rg  it  to  be  absolutely  the  purest  waer 
furnished  by  anv  municipal  water  works  in  the 
whole  world.  The  supply  far  all  domestic  pur- 
poses and  for  extinguisbingfires  (if  we  over  had 
any  fires  >  is  unlimited,  to  that  even  the  lawn- 
sprinklers,  which  are  nominally  restricted  to  an 
hour  a  day,  run  along  without  Intermission, 
day  ang  night,  for  half  the  year. 

THS   PEOPLB  ABX    "GOOD   KEIQHBOR8." 

A  great  attraction  of  Coneord,  especially  to 
those  who  have  children  to  bring  up,  it  to  be 
found  in  its  rural  situation  and  surroundings. 
The  village,  situated  in  a  level  plain  of  limited 
extent,  is  compact  enongh  for  neighbarlinest 
and  sociability,  while  a  walk  of  .but  a  few 
moments  brinzi  one  to  the  open  fleldr,  the 
woods,  the  ponds  or  the  river,  the  last  by  no 
means  the  least  of  onr  domestic  institutions.  A 
narrow,  s  hallow,  slsggitb  stream.  It  wind* 
lazily  around  three  tides  of  the  village,  flowing 
for  the  most  part  through  low  and  somewhat 
monotonous  meadows,  but  sometimes  wtoanlng 
out  into  little  lakes  or  flowing  unoer  the  boughs 
of  overnanglng  trees,  or  at  the  feet  of  low  hills. 
It  is  almost  one  of  the  highways  of  the  town ; 
everybody  rows  or  padd!es  over  its  surface,  the 
boys  swim  and  nib  in  it  in  summer  or  skate 
over  it  in  winter,  picnic  parties  bivouac  on  its 
shady  shares,  nobody  is  afraid  of  It,  and  even 
the  most  anxious  of  mammas  feels  confident 


that  this  most  gentle  and  placid  of  streams  Is  as 
safe  and  harmless  a  piaygroaad  as  bar  cbfldssa 
can  nnd. 

Of  onr  woocu  add  ponds,  sad  scenery,  oar 
societies,  the  school  of  philosophy  sod  the  state 
reformatory,  it  hardly  needs  to  say  anything. 
The  last  two  of  these  institutions,  k  b)  true,  are 
peculiar  to  Concord,  but  of  these  the  school  Is  ; 
already  mare  famous  abroad  than  ttl*  at  heme,, 
and  the  reformatory,  beinir  more  tana  two  mUrs 
away  from  the  viTUge.  is  quietly  ignored  by  all 
Coucordians,  who  look  upon  k 
tacsiga  atlaic 


CEIiKBHATIOIC;    CT    TTB     ITJ 
Ada  re  **«'.£) 


the  Hon,  E.  «,  eoar, 


H£TOT!TKt>     rO*     THS.     BOBTOSf     JOVRSAX.         ■ 

.%■  ■      i • :      .  «6 

The  fli tietli  anniversary  of  the  r«aceM  Lyeoam  was 
celebrated  bvTevenlag  in  the  1  ewn  Hall  in  -Ceatelt 
The  attcrdaoce  wa«  very  large,  and  the  exsreisee  po»- 
se^>ed  that  great  Interest  which  mast  alwayj  anach  to 
u  literary  InrtWction  whote. years  «f  aaefntnee;  have 
o-tendeil  over  to  leog  a  period.    Attar  music,   . 

"Tav  Baa,  E.  K.  Boar  j_    _  _ 

'"      1 II I  II— ipsjti*  to  order  «na  »(><^;tri~ Y.ji^w.: — - 

JCcifthlynrnrtUt  Fri**di :  Fifty  yeatsago  to-night,  at 
:■  mcetian  of  citUens  of  Concord,  after  three  ox  tour 
previous  meetings  in  which  they  had  barn  eosagrd  tn 
perfecting  an  elaborate  eonrtitntlon,  the  Concord 
Lvceom  was  farmed  with  a  1M  of  gfli  eeifta  tneottoer*, 
flivt  of  whom  |a*be  mtafetcr  of  Concord  from  ssuioto. 
ticnnry  time,  Dr.  Bipl«v,  and  as  the  euurtUiiUea 
ldndlv  permlrtod  personf  'under  eijBhteen  y««r«  oM  to 
i  econie  member*  on  paring  halt  toe  tee  saqwbed  at 
other?.  Itockwnod  Hot  latiteafto  scieath  on  ton  UK, 
then  of  the  age  of  twelve,  mere  toe  Uvtnf  "to 
the  town  bnftbre*  of  the  orbrbsal  afry-«oras», 
a  Nil  that  I  ant"  one  of  the  rarvtvom  tsteatmts  tor 
mv  Iwh  g  reqseAed  to  preside  over  this  meeting  tnV 
cV«t.ing.  The  other  two  now llvtog  la  Cowicard  aw 
J  t.  Thomas  Y.M  mit  and  Mr.  Jostmm  Lawreace.  The 
L-ceori.  liemtna»  most  thinnj  do  that  are  f  eod.  hy  the 
cn-tnitr-us  tr.boia  of  an  enthusiast,  Mr.  Jonah  BSt> 
■  i  nk  of  Of.ston,  a  man  who  vras  InterrJtod  in  *•**• 
opy  and  mineraloer,  and  wec+  about  the  ICato  eatto- 
eirng  srarrdtooj  Tenures-. upon  thoae  nahfaetn,  sad 
nrpuK  the  people  of  the  c&ie-s  and  towaa  to  toxta 
ivceuTcs  for  poMlar  education.  fflgndtWBS  Ohsae  ax  to 
a  poo<i  deal.  -  He  perraaded  the  people  of  variant 
tnt.no  an.l  drjee,  BoMon,  and  ChmleBtoMt,  awd 
Salem  aiid  TTdrrcc-tcr.  xnd  •  creat  warn*  vt  lb* 
Hciiiler  to-nis.-of  tne  Commonwealth  to  rtart  av> 
I;  i-tiun?;  T1kto*1>'«*  bwn  r"«t  one,  howorer.  that  !■*• 
piown-!rj»V»toSayfht"'S  b*e  the  res|iorTtea» '.-. 
institution  which  .  be 
.iuended,  end '  that  is  the 
f-aieiii.  It  has,  a«  be  piopeeafl  eats  rrceita 
k-I;uali]  have,  a  large  library,  an  satoaelie  eat- 
lect'tm  of  oiijeehvln  nararsl  a&tory,  exheasts  «t  ssan- 
era.ocy ,  and  nsmng  error**  of  1  i  leiiinossl  ll'i  i 
bar >  Jdvi'.  Jug  ttttmvelves  into  sect!  etc  Put  tou  i 
lion  of  the  »tndv  of  matory,  ecienoe  i 

The  Concord  Lyceum  began  with  ' 
bv  tne  Rev.  Barnard  Whitman  of  T~ 
uW  Snperstirions."  It  absorbed  toto 
donating  Miciety, anrl  had  debates  as '■■■> 
In  wiiicfa  I  remmmher  the  participant*,  moat  o," 
to  tbc  majority  rirobablv  of  this  ewiienrt  are  ( 
iradition.  Dr.  Brpley  was  the  first  rimlikail  of  '_ 
fwriety ,  and  Jaaarm  Davis  and  Deneon  ttooben  Btown 
the  Vice  Presidenta,  Lemuel  Shattoek,  the  historian 
of  the  town,  theftecordinc  Secretary,  and  the  debate* 
were  participated  in  bv  Samuel  Hoar  and  Janata 
rritehaiot  and  MBneas  Howe  end  Daniel  Bhattttak and 
Timotby  Pre«cott  and  Ephrahn  Merriam  aad  Cyras 
Honner.  It  bring*  bach  to  the  boy  of  that  day  aaf 
the  old  man  of  to-day  mestorten  that  are -very  toeaahsf. 
«wi  iargressive.  We  mm  celebrafe  th«  creation  of 
h^Htufions  on^fc  fifry  yearf  <»t  least,  for  If  we  wall 
for  the  expiration  of  the  century  there-is  none  wha 
recerober  the  fonnJen.  Moat  Of  "the  tveaam*  tJuat 
were  established  were  abort  lived.  That  in  Borten,«f 
whichDaniel  Webster  was  President,  tastod,  I  believe, 
tome  eight  or  ton  years.  They  fell  off  almost  evety- 
where,  but  with  that  penMency,  wbJbh  we  taster 
ounelvet  Is  somewhat  a  chaTacterittie  ef  CeewewS,  wa 
have  rteadjly  nudntalned  our  eoanea  of  laataras  asM 
kept  up  the  Lyeenra,  until  now  it  ha*  runinaed  tat 
period  of  fifty  yean.  It  teems  to  the  yonnger  so  nam 
a  snattex  of  ooarte,  out  I  aak  yon  to  pease  wtfajen-a 
moment  aad  think  what  this  atnisst  aatejeefian  ha* 
done  for  this  town.  What  an 
upon  this  community,  what  a 
tion,  of  culture,  of  social  aeqastntoaatrlt 
For  fifty  years,  through  these  euoeeatirn  - 


--^tsaajtoto 
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old  and  tbe  young  h**..?  come  here  together  .     -ee 
each  other*'  fares,  tue  >.«ing  men  11  Inmi-i  n       ■ 
times,  perhaps,  with  "ther  stews  than   -:•'.■   • 
lectual  culture,  hat  all  of  us   friendl}.  neiij 
awl  encaged   in    a   pursuit  innocent  nnd  b< 
Aid  there  has  been  poured  out  nefore  n<,  re  .  • ,       < 
to  our  minds  and  fceurte,  instrsvti«'[iritbe      >'.ue  oi 
which  no  statement  of  mine  can  pwibK  ov-r  ^timar-v 
It  is  wonderful  to  look  through  tli^  recurs  .am  t  .    - 
the  list  of  lecturers  that  hare  addy.-«ee.l  our  v~  ~ 
people  in  this  little  community.    It  has  b*en  an  m-iti 
trrtion  conducted  In  the  most  catholic  -pi  'f     I    e:. 
shade  of  opinion  te-«  here  been  precr.t.i  sad  x.- 
(T-eetfrJlT  entertained.    Whv.  I  kmltort.  <Tt«»  before   ' 
iuie,  o'er  the  records  to  see  the  ranze  of  i-lergymen 
that  have  add  rev  ed  us.    From  Dr.  Brownson,  rn 
rnrapUshed  t  :iiuoiic  scholar, »e  had  Dr.  Miuniu--   ui 
tbe  Old  Soath   and   Dr.   Stone  of  P*rJ.  street,  th 
Baptist  Dr.  Neal-Dr.  Hedge,  Dr.  Cuujiin  <tlie  leader 
of  the  Universalis**),  Starr  King,  Edward  Everetr 
Bale,  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Mr.  Wei**,  Tbeudnre 
Parker,  sounding     the    gamut    from    one   end   of 
the      eesle       to        the      other.        Our'      Lyceui 
has  heard  lectures  from  two  President-  oi  Hai-v:ird 
College,  Mr.  Felton  :i'»d  Dr.  Hill,  froin  Ml.  rr  •'""   of 
New  Haven,  Leonard  Bacon,  from  Dr.  Iinnti-  a> 
from  Dr.  Gannett,  from  Dr.  Sears,  from  Pro:.  H 
ford,  from  AVateivtnn  and  Quiri<:T>  from  Hor.i  :e  Gree- 
ts]   and  John  1".  lisle,   from    weorpe    Thonin->on  A 
Engbnd,  from  Dr.  Palfrey,  Dr.  Francis,   I  »r.  I  ' :  - 
from  AjaAiiz  and  Holmes  and   Lowell  and   r»r>:i  i  .-■ 
Whipple  end  Field,  from  .Tones  Terry  and  G  eorge    ' 
Davis   and  Joseph   T.  Buckinzharu   and.  Charle- 
Jacksoa;  among  eminent  lawyers,  Cliiei  Justice  Nel 
son,  Judge  Hopkins  George  F.  Failej    and  .T   (4    a 
Griftn,  Got.  fioutwell  and  Gov.  Banks,  from  Wen'  Li 
Phillips  and  George  Willis m- 1  art l«. 

Ana  as  my  memory  goes  beet  through  the  list  of  r'. 
earlier  days',  I  rer lernber  some  whose  names  hstv 
been  so  fnmon-.  lrat  were  cut  off  in  their  >i». 
bew-rty — r.wp    t'srrar,  one  oi  the  most,  pre misiuj 
vonng men  of  the  Commonw*»uih,Ju"t  -t.irtinT     -  a 
la-vyerin  Chart,-  ir.wn,  and  from  Deacon    FsrrSi 
Lincoln;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Lyceum,  rain    i 
Bliss  Emerson  nndft'uarles  Chaunc?   Enier^on    who 
gave  to  u*  loftier  trnths  from  sweeter  lives  rhu 
cenemtion  kna  ..-.«.    The  only  time  thst  I  eve 
Edwnrl  V.li-- ^ui,  ixm  jpeajt  la  nu'.i'.i  • '- •-   •  -  f  r, 
Con^eid  Lyceum,  v.here,  the  nrst  wlrter.  i>e  d-'    ■  •  -I 
a  lecture   oil  <*1-.    '  Ceographv   of   A*in."        s*t 
which  to  Ihf  -i'ii  -ul  I ioy  sounded  ver:  <lr>.    He 
np  in  Uk.  LjJI  "n.r  Uie  old  Academy,  witli  at,,."   n 
with  a  painted  outline  of  Asia  upon  It,  with  a  wand  in 
his  hand,  and  entranced  the  attention  of  the  >v ■  !i 
ence.    I  remember  now  hut  one  line  of  tlmt  lecture— \ 
remember  1  -  >-.»   nearine  rt  fifty  year*  :ie«— th*>  \->-t 
line  of  n  poetical  quotation  with  wLvn  he  elot^d— 
"  And  -eekno  utlier  testing  place  hut  Heaven ." 
Charles  Chauncey  F.mersc.'a  lev, ore  on  Stocrate* 
was  the  most  >urrin£  appe  I  to  thu  >~oime  men  wtd'.-h 
at  that  time  they  had  ever  heard,  cloning  with  tine  line, 
■  God  for  thee  has  done  his  part,  do  thine." 
We  hare  had  aaany  interesting  lectures  from  elfisens 
of  the  town,  from  resident*  of  Co»cc*.  I  l«ve  !    fore 
me  a  list  of  those  whs  have  lectured,  too  loru;  to   read 
hs  detail.  From  it  It  appears  that  Mr.  Thnsssaa  gava  n- 
1»  tocturas  before  the  Lyctrxm,  Dr.  Jartta  IT.  De.woo. 
Kohemtah  Rail  17.  of  which  I  weO  remembcir  a  couiee 
tn  natural  history  UluaUated  by  a  magic  lantern  on  a 
Terr  larpe  scale,  and  the  delight  with  wjiseh  the  ><hui« 
people  viewed   the   renreteiitarKiris    <H    every  knowi 
species  of  ape.  monkey  and  liariboon.  ni.-coospanie4l  l>y 
a  verr  precise  i>nd  accurate  statement  of   their  length 
from'    the     tip      of     the      n-'^e      to     the     Inser- 
tion       of      the      tall.        Ttev.      Mr.     Frost     ss<^ 
eiaht      lecture".      Dr.      Ripley      t»e!>e.       De-ioon 
Crnt«  Hosmer  ten, Mr.   *Hn"ocu  tuveu  the  i.ife  V- 
ltejuolds  nine,  Mr.  W  helldc  ,i  one    Mr.  Jiinr.^  one 
rOrVv  year*  ago  aud  one  morw  ^cently..  — 

But  von  »U1  all  hare  ■otii-ed  in  this  mttraiive  th» 
omission  of  one  name.    It  w*s  the  f "Hetty  of  the  L . - 
ceum  as  it  was  the  good  fortune  oi  the  t?wr>  that  J!>. 
Em»rson  came  to  live  among  us.    He  ha»  delivered 
beiore  the  Concord  Ljceum  in  the  post  Aft t-  year*  as 
lectures.    Mr.  Emerson's  prc«enc- t->n1«rtr  i*  t:i  s^iue 
extent  an  eniriarrasonient  to  me.    t>!st..nr  h«  f'->  dav 
when  this  cummwiHy  shall  be  free  to-  give:  h  "  c  .  rw 
sion  'o  it«  gratitude  sv>  htoi,  tin  '  to  the  inve  and  affec- 
tion   'ihich  Ids  townsmen  henr  to  him.    ,Apf.l<:'s>- ) 
But  our  ceremony  would  he  iceumplfJe  if  I  di-'  :       ■  - 
von  to  psnse  for  a  moment  and  to  thini  what  tfml  -im- 
i>le  statement  of  those  !w>  lectures  implies  and  an  ana. 
What  a  wealth  of  intellectual  treasn-a  has  heen  s=r~-« 
ont  hefore  this  people.    What  keertnese  of  anal.r 
wiist  trenstres  of  wit  and  wisdom.  Tshst  lotty  and 
soiling  thought,  what  wealth  o*  noWe-  lit>  is  contoi 
iu  those  manuscript  paeesj'. 

The-preseroeoiMr.  Emersrin   in  Concord  una  trS 
the  ^.iiication  of  the  town.  It  has  giveu  it  its  iirin  -li 
digtrcetlen  In  our  generation,  and  we  owe  ve.  >  n*a> 
or  the  lecfTt"e~  vrhion  have  heen  given  us  by  pe— o» 
disti  action    and    emtaenee  from  other  pI:-co  -  roS 
desire  to  visit  ftnd  see  Mr.  Eiueix**  ann  TrUUcyiej 
his  frier  ds  to  eonrrthute  to  the  cntertiiiament  of 
to^Ti-iijeii.    I  must   not  rske  np  your  tfane     I 
r;ctliinf  syerial  t«>  !.av  to  you.  Hut  ther»-  Is  •  grea 
liiaii -.'oines  tnt o  .">%•  Thoughts  ■•-   '  lork  hwk  o-wer 
♦;si    .<,,.  trdl  of  -.'    -.-rad  of  mo   iC 

rr->.,y    (,;    ,   .  J     r:'»"ie;    aud   T'^ihetie, 

V- ■  :Vi-oi>*  ••.  ,!•,.      '.t»>r  :■    i    .  istiut    «^d  cnt""tf* 


xnined  by  the  attacks  of  the  Boston  newt- 
papers  on  Mr.  Alcott's  opinions. 

Kmersoa  and  Alcott  at  once  grew  Intimate, 
as  may  be  seen  hj  this  extract  from  the  lat- 
ter 's  diary  of  Joly  13,  1835; 
r  A  few  days  since  Mrs.  Morrison,  of  Phllndel- 
--  ,  ,a,  came  in  town  bringing  me  letters  from  Mr. 
Kusael'.  Last  evening  she  saw  several  ot  your 
friends,  persons  with  whom  we  wished  her  to  be- 
come acquainted.  Among;  these  were  tbe  follow- 
ing: Mr.  Waldo  Emerson.  Charles  Emenoa,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Child,  Mr.  8.  J.  May,  Miss  Eliza- 
.  betu  and   Miss  Mary  Peabody  (now  Mrs,  Horace 

Mj-t).  Mrs.   Bliss   (now  Mrs.  George  Bancroft). 

ring  Philosopher's  fiecord  of  His  ^r^ar'  e»«»o«».mi»  jabmtetb  Hoar.ami 

i.  Later  In  the  Bnmmer,  Aaoaat  10,  Mr.  Al> 

■eoit  wiir«s :       .  J 

1  T  have  been  tn  attendance  at  the  American  la? 
attttOe  of  Instruction,  at  the  State  House  In  the' 
■">!  one.  at  Chauncy  Hall  la  the  eveoins.  Oei 
«rjosday  at  U  e'eh-c  is.  Res-.  Mr.  Fnrnesa,  of  Phil* 
XdelpKia,  Krrir  an  introductory  address  ea  that 
*  So"!  rifW  the-Tru*  Teacher,"  an eleqneat  perfonaw 
a*co .    A  *  «  P. ;  M. ,  Re  v.  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Concord, 

rl  a  lectors'  on  "The  Means  erf ImrpI ring  a  Taste 
liaglish  literature."  These  two  lectures  wee* 
'  of  u  morer  spfrstJUl  char&cte*'  Uuu  "uavu  iieer<  pre* 
•»nt  ~*  at  the  Institute  en  former  occasions.  They 
fmrplre  hope.  They  are  proofs  that  sometimes 
more  U  felt  in  the  community  than  the  material. 
.The  member*  of  the  Institute,  many  of 
them  teacher*  from  the  cotmtry,  peraoas  ef 
r*— 1-»  »iows  -• " •*  so ^r.-r.cial ^ttahtiaHsuU,  were  ua- 
prepared  to  follow  the  leetnres,  yet  they  seemed 
to  listen  vrtta  interest,  and  to  feet,  if  they  did  not 
Rappreoiate,  the  truths  annonnced.  ^ 

|^      UTVIXTltO  CARLTLE  TO  »«W  ISOLABD. 

Through  the  year  1835  Mr.  Alcott  »m  deep 


ai-t:n  ...  i  .      :■•.•  iq,  sometiiLAS    in  detail,  an* 

this  S'^Mhiiion   or    (  oneord  will  atan  npoa  tta 

Hftj-venr-      ,  \  T>p\.-iLse.)  ""* 

J       H.i'.W-i    •   "I  wasthe.^  ir*-..~i  " 

{;•  .  in  .'"uiro  Heir.)-  '  c-vry  a 

Ouu      '    ■      .--i  t  -'Wth  oi  tho   I.   .■■::■  -  , 

lnte<              .  ,1  .      i-taliiin^jj;'  '  - " 
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Dead  Companion. 


Labovcrs    iTogetlier  for  ^~!^rI^■  ITair  a  Cen- 

•u-i-;    krlyle    One    of    tho    Trinity  of 

XrauKcendentelists  —  inviting 

Him  to    America. 


;pc-   •■    -orresvondence  of    The  Prkas. 

C    •    :okt>,  July  28.— The   first  day  of  the 
Cone  >r«l  School,  which  this  year  has  bat  two 
wpic»  foi  discussion — Emerson  and   Immor- 
M'.itT— brought  toother    an  andience    irom 
jieaily   half   the  st*tes  of   the  anion— from 
California,    Colorado,     Nebraska,     Missouri, 
L<v.uM.ir,a  and  Michigan— as  well  as    froc 
Mi  -  ...  liisetts.  New  York  andPennsyivania.. 
Tb..    i.trie  hillside  chapel  was  filled   at  the 
evening   session,    when   Julian    Hawthorne 
read   his  paper  en   "Emerson  as  an  Ameri- 
can,"    .    ich    was  voted   to  be  a  much  more    l«  ;!•<-  study  of  Plato  and  the  Bible,  which  he 
r  .<        i;   criticism  of  the  poet-philosopher    friunu  ir.  accordance  with  each  other  and  with 
than  .aose  of  Arnold  and  John  Morley.  his  own  thoughts,  and  he  was  also   in    oloaw 

At  the  morning  session,  after  a  Ronnet  by  communion  with  those  readers  of  Carlyle 
Miss  Lazarus,  some  passages  were  read  from  kebo  were  inviting  him  to  New  England,  and 
tbe  early  diaries  of  Mr.  Alcott  (whose  health  »«■«  proposing  a  new  magazine  to  be  called 
pr'v  •    id  his  presence  at  the  school),  con     i**The  Transceadentalist,"  of  which  mention 


ag   the  first  years  of  his  acquaiata      ■ 

Enrrson,   prefaced  with  this  introdu'- 


lis  made  in  Emerson's  letters  to  Carlyle  of 
March  12  and  April  30, 1835.  Or  this  project 
'Emerson  wrote:  3* 

.  Dr.  Channint;  lay  awake  all  night,  he  told  my 
friend  last  week,  because  be  had  learned  in  the 
evening  that  some  young  men  proposed  to  issue  a 
Journal  to  bo  called  the  "Transcendentallst"  as  the 
eriran  of  aspirltnal  philosophy.  •  •  •  •  If  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  nodertake  a  journal  ot  which  we 
have  talked  much,  hut  which  we  have  never  yet 
produced,  he  would  do  as  great  service,  and  we 
fee:  some  confidence  that  it  could  be  made  to  se- 
:cnre  him  a  support.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
"Trscscendentalist,"  or  the  "Spiritual  Inquirer.'' 
or  the  like,  and  P.  H.  Hedge  was  to  be  the  editor. 
Hedge  is  just  leaving  oa:  neighborhood  to  be  set- 
tled as  a  minister  £0  miles  off,  in  Maine,  and  en- 
treats that  you  will  edit  tbe  journal.  He  will 
write,  and  I  please  myself  with  thinking  that  I 
(hail  be  able  to  write  under  snch  auspices. 
J-  To  this  invitation  Carlyle  listened,  and  re* 
^ponded  (]ua:,  13,  1835): 

I    The  Boston  "TracscendentaUst, "  whatever  the 
'fate  or  merit  of  it  may  prove  to  be,  is  surely  an  in- 
teresting symptom.     There   mast  be  things  not 
-dreamt  of  in  that  trans-ocoanic  parish.    I  shall 
Wrdlalty  wish  well  to  this  rbin^.  and  hail  It  as  tbe 
—  Ware  foreranuer  of  things  better.    Innumerable 
^JSe?S!!ySrS  £L5  tnmnlts  of    metaphysics    must    be    struggled 
*   throoeh   and    at   last  transcendentalism  evolve- 
Itself  is   -lie   euthanasia  of    metaphysics   alto* 
gather.    May  it  bo  sore,  may  it  be  speedy! 

KHTDBED  ASPlEATJQJrS. 

|  Passages  were  then  read  from  the  diaries 
of  1837-HS  arid  from  the  correspondence  of 
~Z  -.  -■  in  with  Alcott  in  those  years,  aud  in, 
11833,  after  the  pt-..ecutions  of  tbo  Transcend 
■sietifaiist?  by  the  coLserrativea  in  religion 
Sod  politics  bad  begun.  Mr.  Alcott  thai 
jfrecnaled    biH   estimate  of  the   friend  with 

f  p-i*«ose's^fSd:.:!ra/ow-dri;-i   In  CVncord'wftsl 
E'uerSoii,    V"o  biiro    much   1  f uii'/,  to  say  on  the>-| 


with 
tion: 

Among  the  topics  proposed  for  discussion  wc 
are  about  :o  commence  on  the  "Gcnlna  and  Char; 
acter  ol  Emerson,"  was  one  of  "En.evson'1 
Friendships,"  but  lions  with  tbe  other  ruisfor 
I-.rr  w1  -'i  v»  »ll-nrt"«coT'tiTn»ert  llli"«s  brirr"- 
to'-.<  is  ;.ii  oil-,  that  it  ucn.-jvcs  a«  of  thj  voic  1 
arul  the  \.joght=o.  that  friend  of  Emerson  fin 
»ton  '  ..side  bim  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
who  •  aid  best  have  spoken  on  this  dcliffhrfid 
theme.  A -none  fte  qualities  of  our  friend  aud 
roarer,  none  was  more  conspicuous  or  mi  ire 
chirr^in;  than  his  loyalty  in  friendship.  His  Arab 
in  tbe  poem  "Sermlone."  who  in  other  psss ages 
Utters  rhe  sentlmentsof  Emersoa,  aowhere  speaks 
snore  truly  than.  In  spying: 

"I  am  of  a  lineage 
I         That  each  for  cacu  doth  fast  er-gager' 
and  thar  nnbtw  poem  which  precsdes  tbo  essay  en 
."Prtondshtn,"   describes  ho  friend   mere  faith- 
fhiry  than  Easenon  himself: 

'  I  rauetai  1m.  was  led— 

But,  after  many  »  year 
\r  Olowed  unexpected  kindness. 

Like  dafiy  sunrise  there." 
Ton  person  was  this 
longer  and  tnsssa  tsrtioki 

ted  we  hare  therefore  aaked  him  to  allow  us  rbe 
■wabiic  reading  from  hi*  diaries  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  last  fifty  yean  ef  the**  few  passages. 
XHSIB  TIB3T  MEEItXQ. 

-'  It  r««Tas  that  Alnstt  made  the  acquaintance) 
of  Err —conataveottrs*  of  lectures  in  Boston 
tn  1S3»,  when  EraersotJ  gave  biographical 
»»-  ,--v»  of  ?.T;e\'^'(  Anfrclov  Lather,  Milton, 
Oeorg*  Pox,  Eark».  ^;c.  At  this  time  Euier- 
•tm  waa  "2  and  Alcott  3"  years  old,  ar.d  tbo 
latter  was  teaching  a  sc'iool  f">r  yoanx  chil- 
«  ths  Masonic  Teraple  in  Boston, 
~rhi,  h  soon  h^carr;»  lamous,  bat  war  never 
ror;     .^u-essful  p"CuntarilT  and  was  finally 


iii'csaci  aspot.  and  tendencies  .01  iim  times.  A 
.ia,y  «I  ccntro\dfsy  is  eoming  over  ouv  heads. 
K^novatft ig  inflncnci-s  are  at  worl:  in  the  very 
!i«>n  of  society:  "''I  '■■rm»  are  goon  \  »  be  east  off. 
"nieaouljsslnscldiri;  ;tsaloutjh  ami  ieiicxving  U- 
i«!L  Tlie  rimiii,  t.i  liewjUel  are  -looking;  as  with 
fear.  Views  with  wUtcU  our  sun  ore  associated 
•re  to  be  assailed  as  tbe  proline  cause  rf  this  over- 
turn ui  tiling*.  Wr>  are  tn  oe  made  the  butt  of 
sectmUa  caails1  PersecudorHi,  fierce  and  unre- 
lenting, ar*  to  be  icxepu  aintiut  as.  Oar  tempers 
are  io  l>o  tried.  I  shall  lltte  to  learn  tbe  mood  of 
this,  my  brotlier,  as  he  looks  out  from  the  secla- 
sioa  ex  bis  rural  retreat.  Brother— that  Is  a  kind- 
line  n-iir.o  !  I  feel  thesentiment  of  kind  red  quicken 
withlu  mc  as  I  write  it.  He  is  a  brother  of  mine, 
and  an  only  one.  Ail  other  man  seem  Strang-  to 
toe  whoa  I  think  of  bin,  for  da  other  knows  we 
so  well,  and  I  vain*  cone  so  dearly.  I  uaay  confide 
la  him.  Urartu  among  toy  contemporaries,  be 
j  walks  tbe  earth  naxnaahaocely,  and  I  behold  bis 
i  front  and  despair  not  of  men.  A  spirit  like  bis 
shall  not  be  cowed.  An  insight  like  his  shall  calav 
its  meed  of  honor.  My  brother,  we  iball  do  and 
dare.  God  is  on  ear  side.  We  be)  love  in  tbe  real, 
and  shall  come  off  victorious  In  our  warfare  against 
tbe  seeming. 

EMEESONIAir   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Ou  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
■week,  Hev.  Dr.  Bartol  'and  Mr.  £.  D,  Mead 
(tbe  champion  of  Mr.  Blaine  against  the 
Boston  bolters),  read  lectures  on  Emerson's 
religion  and  ethics;  Dr.  Harris  on  hit  view 
of  nature;  '  Mr.  John  Alboe,  a  charming 
paper  ou  his  matter  and  manner  as  an  essay* 

i-t,  and   Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  On  "Emtr- 
sou's  ligations  to  Society.** 

To-day  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  has  lec- 
tured on  his  preaching  from  tbe  Unitarian 
pulpits  of  Boston,  New  Bedford  and  .Lexing- 
ton, whore  she  frequently  beard  him  be- 
tween 1824  and  1S37,  and  Mrs.  Cheney  told  of 
bis  receptiou  in  Boston  after  be  left  tbe  pul- 
pit ami  made  the  lecturer's  desk  bis  place  of 
instruction  fur  many  years  in  tbat  city. 
Miss  Peabody,  in  tbe  absence  of  Mr.  Alcott, 
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bo  deeply.  There  is  a  speedy  limit  to  pro* 
fligute  pontics. 

.  Fear  disenchants  life  and  the  world.  If 
I  have  not  my  -own  respect,  I  am  an  im- 
post;.:-, not  entitled  to  other  men's,  and  had 
letter  creep  Into  my  grave.  I  admire  the 
sentiment  of  Thoreau,  who  said,  "Nothing 
is  bo  much  to  be  feared  as  fear;  God  him- 
self likes  atheism  better."  For  the  world 
is  a  battle-ground;  every  principle  Is  a  war 
note,  «4id  the  i»oi»wrafct  and  protected  life 
is  at  aur  moment  exposed  to  incidents 
which  test  your  firmness.  The  illusion  that 
strikes  mc  as  the  masterpiece  in  that  ring 
of  elusions  which  our  life  is,  is  the  timidity 
with  which  we  assert,  our  moral  sentiment. 
We  are  msde  of  it,  the  world  is  built  by  it, 
thing*  endure  as  they  share it;  all  beauty, 
all  health,  all  IntssHgenc-  exist  by  it;  yet 
we  shrink  to  speak  it  or  to  range  ourselves 
by  its  6ide.  Nay,  "We  presume  strength  of 
him  or  them  who  deny  it.  Cities  go  against 
it;  the  college  goes  against  it;  the  courts' 
snatch-  at  any  precedent,  at  any  vicious 
form  nf  law  to  rule  it  out;  legislatures  lis- 
ten ■  th  appetite  to  declamations  against  it 
an>'.  ite  it  down.  Every  new  asserter  of 
the  right  surprises  us,  like  a  man  Joining 
the  church,  and*  we  hardly  believe  he  is  in 
earnest.  -* 

.  But  wfe<t  we-  do  and  suffer  torn  moments: 
Qw  ca>B9a,of  right  for  which  we  labor  never 
*ie»>  worts  in.  long  periods,  can  afford 
many  checks,  gainaby  our  defeats,  and  will 
.know;  how  to  compensate  our  extremest 
sacrifice.  Wrath  and  petulance  may  have 
their  short  success,  bur  they  quickly  reach 
their  brief  date  and  decompose,  whilst  the 
massive  might  of  ideas  is  irresistible  at  last. 
Whence  does  this  knowledge  comet  Where 
lathe  source  of  power?  '  The  soul  of  God  Is 
poured  Into  the  world  through  the  thoughts 
of  men.  The  world  stands  on  ideas  and 
not  on  iron  or  cotton;  and  the  iron  of  iron, 
the  fire  of  fire,  t*>e  ether  and  source  of  all 
the  elements  is  moral  force. 
.  -  As  cloud- on  cloud,  as  snow  on  snow,  as 
: the,  bird  on  the  ajr,  and  the  planet  rests  on 


u   the   oldest  member  of  tbe  faculty  of  the 

school,  and  participates  every  day  iu  the  con-   ££££  j£  OghTso  do  the"  nfionYof  men 
versations,  as  Mrs.  Howe   did  on  Saturday,    sj^  theirinstitur.ons  rest  on  thoughts. 
but  Mrs.   Cheney  made  *ber  first  appearance  Balpb  Waxso  KxmRSOK. 

to-day.  »  ' 

Among    other    lectnrere  present   are  Rev.  rTv^fgSSsBflsasBCssssBBVBjSssBSjsfviBj?-. 

Dr  H  olland\  of  New  Orleans;  M.  de  Poyen,         ^w  *.  KCirmcatft  "Wetf  knrrsor,." 

a  French  student  of  Emerson,  who  addresses  .     »  ,..-<.„flh.<vt»„j    <■ :  -,'  -  ..    , 

the  audience  in  French;  and  Professor  David- r-   A  *  'se  *  '  frtend  "f  nnne  ■«»*  w  «>'   thal 


son," the  translator  of  Aristotle,  who  talks  in-  j/in  ™»Tria;:e  one-should  seek  a  soul  that  came 

difierently  in  Scotch,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  »«o  the  world  nbout  the  .same  time  as  him- 

Germau,    and   i*   an   agreeable lw?lf- "    So  Emerson  once  said  to  me.    Lirtfan 


Greek    or 
speaker  in 


I'KnrxrvAZ.  ro&cm*. 


«om*   Trattts    Expressed  la  Km  arson  *s 
FevetMeWay.    - 

Ralph  Waldo  Kmersonthns  concludes  an 
article  on  "Perpetual  Forces"  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  North  American  Be- 
view;  * "  ■ 

All  our  political  "disasters  grow  as  logi- 
cally ont  of  our  attempts  in  the  past  to  oo 
without  justice,  as  the  sinking  ofsorae  part 
of  your  house  comes  of  defect  in  the  foun- 
dation. One  thing  Is  plain;  a  certain  per- 
sonal virtue  is  essential  to  freedom,  and  it 
begins  to  be  doubtful  whether  our  corrup- 
tion in  this  country  has  not  gone  a  little 
over,  the  mark  of  ssfetv;  so  that  when  can- 
vassed we  shall  be  found  to  be  made  np  of 
a  majority  of  reckless  self-seekers. 

I  hope  better  of  the  Bute,  Half  a  man's 
wisdom  goes  with  his  courage.  A  boywfco 
knows  that  a  bully  Hres  around  the  corner 
which  he  must  pass  on  his  dally  way  to 
school  is  apt  to  take  a  sinister  new  of 
streets  and  of  school  education.  And  a  sen- 
sitive politician  suffers  his  ideas  of  the  Bart 
NewTork  or  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  are  to  play 
in  the  fat  ore  of  the  Union  to  be  fashioned 
by  the  election  of  rogues  in  some  coun- 
ties.   But  we  must  not  gratify  the  rogues 


Jackson,  whom  he  married  in  1KW,  exceeded 
him  a  linle  in  ago.  and  the  spiritual  breath 
of  the  same  era  was  upon  her.  Born  beside 
Plymouth  Bock,  she  had  become  of  such 
marked  devotcduees  in  the  church  "there 
fot-jiucxl  by  the  Pilgrims— dedicated  by  her 
.mc-stors  to  the  God  of  Calvin,  and  ascended 
to  the  &-d  of  Channing — anil  so  unwearied 
in  her  charities  that  she  was  know  u  as  "the 
Staint  of  Plymouth."  Yet,  whenever  the 
"last  supper"  was  to  be  celebrated  iu  this 
church.  Irs  saint  arose,  and.  from  the  o'd: 
family  pew  near  the  pulpit,  walked  down  the 
aisle  r.nd  out  of  the  church.  1Mb  was  not 
because  she  did  not  honor  the  rite,  but  be- 
cause she  held  its  maintenance  as  a  condition. 
of  cbnrch  membership  to  be  its  perversion 
and  dishonor.  Mrs.  Emerson  brought  some 
pecuniary  addition  to  his  means,  and  the 
hous".  with  its  pleasant  garden,  in  which  he- 
7Cfi*Pd"  To  work,  and  several  "acres  Were  \,ai- 
cbased.  Einerson'now  regarded  himself  as  a 
rich  man,  with  his  homestead,  about  §20,W)tf 
in  money,  and  an  increasing  demaud  for  his 
lectures.  Then,  as  always,  he  and  his  wii'e 
knew  tie  art  of  spending.  Simplicity,  good 
taste,  comfort,  hospitality,  sincerity,  were 
the  furniture  of  this  Concord  home.  There 
•were  business  men  in  Boston  who  revered  the 
scholar  and  philosopher,  andperbr.ps  then  as 


later,  if  they  had  a  good  chance  for  an  invest- 
ment.were  glad  to  get  Emerson's  surplus  into 
it  and  forward  him  good  dividends.  His  mother 
may  have  been  a  little  distressed  at  first  by 
the  strange  opinions  that  had  separated  him 
from  the  church,  but  she  soon  found  that  he 
had  chosen  the  better  part.  Surrounded 
thus  by  all  the  resources  of  happiness,  Emer- 
son sorrowed  most  for  his  friend  Caflyle  in 
his  lonely  home  on  the  bleak  moors,  and 
again  urged  him  to  come.  He  offered  Carlvle 
his  home  and  even  his  own  destiny.  He 
prophesied  and  pictured  for  him  a  career  in 
America  singularly  resembling  the  career 
afterward  fulfilled  by  himself.  "He  used  to 
write,"  said  Carlyle  to  me,  "of  solid  and 
honest  farmers,  and  said,  'Horace  Greeley 
does  their  thinking  for  thsss  at  a  dol- 
lar a  head.' "  Whereat  Cferlyl*  was 
mirthful;  but  one  can  now  see  a  sad  contrast 
iu  the  eavtfen  meats  which  th*  ofct  world"  and 
new  had  severally  assigned  to  these  repre* 
sentatires  of  the  same  era.  Carlyle  praises 
poverty,  while  every  posthumous  page  bears 
wit  a  ess  to  its  miserable  effect  upon  himself 
and  his  miserable  life.  Emerson  never  knew 
real  poverty;  even  while  he  drove  his  moth- 
er's cow  to*  pasture  there  were-  proanectH  of 
plenty  around  him  in  every  dftHsttoo,  and  no 
room  for  fear  or  misgiving  ahoatthe  future. 
To  a  healthy  and  intelligent  youth.  America 
was  already  a  fortune.  Carlyle's  ''Blessed 
be  poverty"  is  not  so  wise  as  Solomon's 
"Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  rtensa."  After 
all  it  is  a  mean  thing,  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, to  a  thinker  whose  mind  should  he  free 
to  detach  the  poetic  dream  of  its  youth  from 
the  local  mould,  and  sound  a  melody  for  the 
young  world.  "Concordia"  lost  nothing 
from  its  notes  having  passed  thxonghthae 
furnace  smoke. 

Much  more  will  have  to  be  said  about 
Emerson's  homo  as  the-  birthplace  of  many 
souls,  but  I  insert  here  reminiscences  written 
by  Louisa  Alcott,  whose  tales  have  carried 
far  the  morning  breath  of  Concord.    \ 

"My  first  remembrance  is  of  tbe  morning 
when  I  was  sent  to  inquire  for  little  .Waldo, 
then  lying  very  ill.  His  father  came  to  me 
so  worn  with  watching  and  changed  by  sor- 
row, that  I  was  startled,  and  could  only 
stammer  out  my  message.  'Child,  be  is  dead'* 
was  his  answer.  Thes  tbe  door  closed,  and 
I  ran  home  to  tell  the  sad  tidings.  I  was 
only  eight  years  -old  and  tbat  was  my  first 
glimpse  of  a  great  grief,  but  I  never  have 
forgot  ten  the  anguish  that  made  a  familiar 
face  so  tragical,  and  gave  those  few  words 
more  pathos  than  the  sweet  lamentation  of 
the  'Threnody.* 

"Later,  when  we  went  to  school  with  the 
little  Emersons  in  their  father's  barn,  I  re* 
member  many  happy  times  when  the  illus- 
trious papa  was  our  good  playfellow.  Often 
piling  us  into  a  bedecked  hay-cart,  he  took  us 
to  berry,  bathe  or  picnic  at  Warden,  making 
our  day  charming  and  memorable  by  show- 
ing us  the  places  he  loved,  the  wood-people 
Thoreau  had  introduced  to  him.  or  the  wild- 
flowers  whose  hidden  homes  he  had  discov- 
ered. So  that  when  years  afterward  we  read 
of  'the  sweet  rhodora  in  the  woods*  and  'the 
burly,  dozing  bumble-bee,'  or  laughed  over 
'The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel/  we  recog- 
nized old  friends,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
delicate  truth  and  beauty  which  made  them 
immortal  for  us  and  others. 

"When  the  book  mania  fell  upon  me  at 
fifteen  I  used  to  venture  into  Mr.  Emerson's 
library  and  ask  what  I  should  read,  never 
conscious  of  the  audacity  of  ray  demand,  sd 
genial  was  my  welcome.  His  kind  hanq 
opened  to  me  the  riches  of  Shakespeare^ 
Dante,  Goethe  and  Carlyle;  and  I  -gratefully 
rccall  the  sweet  patience  with  which  he  led 
m«  round  the  book-lined  roofla  till  the  new 
and  very  interesting  book'  wan  found,  or  the 
indulgent  look  he  wore  when  X  proposed 
something  far  above-  my  eoanprehension. 
'Wait  a  little  for  that,*  be  said.  'Meantime 
try  this,  and  if  yon  like  it  come  again.'  For 
many  of  these  wise  hooka  I  am  waiting  still, 


very  patiently,  because  ia  his  own  I  have 
found  the  truest  delight,  the  beat  Inspiration 
of  my  life. 

li\VTien  these  same  precious  volumes  were 
tumbled  out  of  the  window  while  his  house 
was  burning  some  years  ago,  as  I  stood 
guarding  the  scorched,  wet  pile,  3Ir.  Emer- 
son passed  by  and  surveyed  the  devastation 
with  philosophic  calmness,  only  said  in  an- 
swer to  my  lamentations,  'I  see  my  library 
under  a-  new  aspect.  Could  yon  tell  ma 
where  my  good  neighbors  have  flung  my 
boots?'.  *  *  *  "When  Emerson  and 
Carlyle  were  returning  one  day  from  a  visit 
to  Sronehenge  they  were  entertained  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  at  Bishop  "Walthams,  with 
other  gentlemen,-  and  to  these  'friends  in 
council'  Emerson  told  an"  anecdote  about 
Alcott,  which  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask  him  to 
repeat  literally,  for  the  version  I  heard  may 
contain  mythical  elements.  Alcott  seemed 
unable  to  produce  anything  for  which  the 
worlil  was  willing  to  trade,  and  the  family 
v.is  icdncadtc  w*»t»»;  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  became  tbe  owner  of  a  twenty -dollar 
\.l  ^  ,f..~e,  which  caused  joy  in  his  household. 
«•;  the  same  day  a  traveler  in  distress 
xu'jV-e'1  at  his  door,  and,  telling  a  piteous 
■••:•■.  besought  a  loan  of  live  dollars  to  enable 
•  n  ...  re^ch  home.  Alcott  teld  him  he  hid 
not  a  live-piece,  but  could  lead  h:rn  twenty. 
'  ;  :  ;  native  was  accepted  with  a  satisfac- 
tion ::<•■■?  shared  by  Mrs.  Alcott  when  she 
,i  :-ir;v  rw  tinted  from  a  walk.  The  papers, 
i.  r  Jay  contained  a  description  of  Hie, 
rogue  and  how  he  had  swindled  other*. 
Alt'  'it  w  is  in  some  domestic  disgrace  until  a 
I-  ;,-.•:-  arrived  ei.ntainiug  the  money,  tha 
swindler  declaring  that  he  could  not  make  np 
hi-  mind  to  rob  :>  man  so>-*iiniple-hearted  as 
to  give  four  times  the  amount  asked  for. 
Alcott  alone  recovered  his  money.  This,  or 
something  like  it,  was  the  story  Emerson 
told  tbe  company.  Carlyle  sat  silent,  and 
when  dinner  was  announced  refused  to  pre- 
cede Emerson— 'he  was,  altogether-.,**** 
wicked. ' ** 

Criminal. 

It  was  discovered  on  8unday  afternoon, 
during'  a  burial  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Ceme- 
tery, at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  that  the 
grave  of  Ralph  "Waldo  Emerson  had  been 
disturbed.  An  exfcaiination  showed  that 
it  had  been* odened  during  Saturday 
night  and  the  coffia'  exposed,  bud.  the 
ghouls  appear  tc^hsfcre  been  frighten*^ 
away  beiore  they  conid  get  at  the  body.' 
A  watch  has  been  get^npon  .lite  grave. 

until  it  can  be  covered  with -a   beavj 
monument  of  stone. 


EMEMS  FUKERAL 


An  Address  by  Bev.  Jaiiy>«  Free- 

fto^**  ram  Clarke,©,  l)J 

^^"•L  fy-- 

Tributes  from  -Eon.  £.  Hockwood  Hoar 
fuii  Hi-,  A.  'Brossoa  Alcott 

Priyate  Se/yice^Jind  Buria!  Ip  Sleep, 
Hollow  Cemetery. 


1\\:>  obsequies  of  Eair-ii  Waldo  Emerson  at 
Cc'teor.!  yesterday  drew  one  o*  the  mosfnota- 
blegaU-.eiiugs  that  has  ever  been  sren  in  the 
neighborhood  cf  Boston.  A  large  number  of 
iadics  ..d  ccnt'.iuen  distinguished  In  literary 
or  professional  life  went  ont  from  Boston  by 
the  trii^s  at  1  P.  M.  and  2.15  P.  M.  At  2.S0  P. 
It.,  a  private  service  was  held  at  the.  home. of 
the  Emerson  family,  the  Rev.  Br.  Fumess  of 
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Philadelphia  'fu«:u.Ung.  Tne  funeral  proces 
rlen  the"  went  to  the  Church  of  the  First 
Patish  where  public  services  were  heldr'ic- 
uluJlnc  :roduc:ory  -voids  by  the  Hon.  r. 
Ho<  tyo"  :  Hot,  Sct"*>i«Te  reading  by  the  Esv 
Dr.  Fu«>?ss,  an  ;.'.'  tic=s  by,  the  Rev.  James 
rreemar»  I  :.;:li>-,  pi;.ycr  !  y":he  Kev.  Howard  N. 
2iDWn  of  BrcokUne,  an d  r  rf'em  by  A-  llrer-.on 
Alcott.  XI,  e  remair.-  were  then  conveyed  to 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  where  they  were  ln- 
t  jred  witli  Siting solemnity. 

TX£  FRJVATE  SERVICES. 

Not  since  .he  scistcn  scenes  of  the  obsequies 
of  Hawthcrua  it  that  balmy  spTing  day  seven- 
teen yr.-.ro  ago  !:>s  an  event  occurred  at  Con- 
cxiri"  lo  to.iip.irt:  with  the  committal  to  earth  ot 
Ralph  'Waldo  Enifrson.  The  same  venerable 
ch'.r  ',  ■- Stressed  the  parting  tribute  to  the 
dcaii,  and  the  same  lovely  plot  of  ground  re- 
ceived all  that  remained.  The  company  that 
gathered  also  was  to  a  large  extent  Identical 
wiili  that  whicl.  paid  tribute  to  Hawthorne,  and* 
was  of  kindred  pursuits  and  sympathies. 

Visitors  to  the  town  were  at  dnce  Impressed 
with  the  feeling  of  general  bereavement  that 
•eonMd  to  have  fallen  upon  Use  whole  eomrau- 
Btty.  A  subdued  and  saddened  air  seemed  to 
vervade  the-  very  atmosphere  of  tbe  place,  not- 
wttnstamUsg  the  genial  sun  that  gilded  the  Con- 
cord River  and  valley. -On  every  home,  from  the 
richest  to  V,;e  lowliest,  were  displayed  tne  em- 
blems or  m  rirnlng.  From  the  tell  staff  that  oc- 
cupied the  centre  of  the  town  common  tne  Bag 
(trooped  at  half-mast,  wtrn  long  streamers  ot 
black  depending  rroit^it.  At  2.30  P.  SL  a  private 
service  was  held  at  ice  house,  and  this,  though  in 
keepliia  with  t'ne  spirit  of  the  deceased,  entire- 
ly unosientrftious,  was  singularly  impressive  In 
Its  heart-touching  simplicity,  and  in  the  mute 
eloquence  cf  the  facs  upturned  beneath  the 
lofty  array  oi  boolu  with  which  be  loved  to 
commune. 

.  "  T>**d  he  la?  »n\ori  Us  Jwott— 
TTi*  prmt  ot  Gca  was  la  ha  Icoto.* 

It  was  the  ''.vneeatm  and  thonghvehastened 
ccunt«nancc.  Miongh  whiter  now  and  morere- 
pof>«fnl  than  evet  before,  the  sam"  lofty  bead, 
with  tbe  rare  and  blanching  locks  that  his 
frier.aa  h?.vd  noted. of  late,  and  tbe  same  clear 
outline  oi  t'.'S'tn'and  t^ature  that  was  seen  in  the 
typical  vesf.tre  ol  wn.;-e  resting  in  the  plain  cas- 
ket and  affTnliim  emphasis  to  the  prayer  and 
praise  of  all  the  hearts  that  clustered  near  him. 
Peace  and  placidity  narked  him  in  death  as  m 
life,  and  thong'.. I  and  an  intuitive  fitness  was 
spoker.  in  ail  his  surroundings. 

There-,  in  Qiat  modest  study,  rich  only  In  the 
products  or  thought  and  memory,  were  the 
symbols  of  his  lUe  work  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  *>'oric"  wide  friendship  it  cad  won 
for  him.  On-  the  simple  casket  in  which  ne  liy 
was  gj5vad- 

"  "BM.F0  Waldo  Fmebso?!', 
-    Born  May  25,  1803, 
■  < .  ■  i  Died  April  27, 1882. 
Just  belOTr  ibis  ir.=cr!ptton  was  a  tlry  WTeath 
of  pansles.  »ud  further  down  a  chapter  formed 
of  Js>cc.neri>iiiot  and  Souvenir  roses.     On  fue' 
long  niaaTe*  s heif,  amid  memorials  of  friends 
and  old-time  visits,  were  large  clusters  of  forget- 
me-nots,  ar.d  on  an  etcrutoire,  in  a  quaint  em- 
bellished b~ft   beneath  his  bust  that  recalled 
lUe  days  of  his  meDtal  prime,  stood  a  radiant 
dnstci  o£  fiov-ers  he  ioved. 

The  company  that  fllJed  every  space  In  the 
atndy,  tb«  passaeeway  and  the  home  room  to 
^irhlchitledwas.  not  the  lea-t  notable  feature 
*f  the  scene.  There  were  gathei  ■  1  tbe  r,;prc- 
ioitatlres  of  three  generations,  t.l' ..  frlend9  wi;o 
tiad  been  with  him  at  school,  nl  collcpre,  at  tne 
«nlon«of  the  Trwvseendenvaiiste  and  the  sodai 
etrcle,-  the  parlsbioncrs  who  sat  neneath  uis 
Tireacoing  In  the  Church  of  the  Second  Parish 
fn  Boston,  tbe  bookmakers  and  publicists  who 
bad  s*-Tit  .  forth  Jits  works  to  the  world, 
tne  professors  who  had  blendad  tbelx  thoncht 
with  his  in  the  school  of  philosophy  j  but 
.nearer  than  ail  were  Those,  who  had  baon  allied 
to  Mm  by  tho  double  claims  of  kinship  and  llt- 
jerar-"  symcathy.  The  words  of  tribute  and 
prayer  over  th»  deceased  were  fittingly  given 
tyone  who  had  iron  with  him  more  than  sixty 

Cears  before  as  a  classmate  in  i  he  old  Boston 
atin  School,  tUeltav.  Jr.  Furness  of  Phil  ririel- 
phla.  Tbe  service  wassinij'le.incfccd— no  music 
•echoiL-r^i- wri3  Ui-aui,  ar.d  no  latios-pd  eulogy: 
tm.  tlie  rsrc'.'.'.iU/  .'-wowi.  .-.trd  c:press'on  of 
"lio  swear  v  vrmt  jfttcttv-4o  the  Marts  of  the 

and  wiw^,  bow°v»-r  Exalted  abov»  his  fellow- 
men.  byhienCHl    vutth,    It    .»«    in    the   pure 


I'sart.  and  high  purpose,  ot  good  that  final 
greatness  is  to  be  saUKht.  Such  he  showed  was 
Emerson's  lasting  claim.  The  prayer  and  Scrip 
tore  passages  ended,  the  silent  company  arose, 
and  passing  In  turn  to  look  at  tbe  form  ot  him 
Who  lay  in  the  casket  prepared  to  Join  the 
cortege  to  tbe  church.  First  came  tbe  tall  and 
venerable  form  of  his  lite  companion,  Mrs.  Em- 
erson, whose  pallid  face  told  only  too  plainly 
the  unspeakable  sense  ot  loss-  that  was  felt 
within,  tuid  after  her  came  tne  nearest  rela- 
tives and  loved  ■  ones  of  tbe  deceased. 
The  body  was  reverently  borne  from  the 
house  and  placed  in  the  waiting  hearse 
oy  the  pall-bearers,  who  were  Messrs.  Charles 
Emerson,  Haven  Emerson,  William  Forbes.  J. 
B.  Cabot,  J.  «.  Thayer,  Dr.  Emerson,  Ralph 
Forb?s  and  William  Thayer,  As  they  passed, 
tbe  venerable  men  who  had  come  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  stood  with  uncovered  heads  on 
either  side  of  the  walk.  Tbe  picture  was  such  as 
is  rarely  seen.  The  solemn  procession  then 
moved  to  the  churcn,  the  immediate  relatives 
and  mo3t  intimate  friends  of  tbe  deceased  oc- 
cupying carriages  Immediately  following  the 
hearse,  and  several  hundred  ladles  and  gentle- 
men proceeding  on  foot  In  pairs.  Among  those 
who  participated  In  the  obsequies  were  his 
three  surviving  children,  Dr.  Emerson,  Miss  El- 
len Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Win.  H.  Forbes  and  her  six 
children;  also  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
George  William  Curtis,  Rev.  Dr.  Baxtol,  Col.  T. 
W.  HJgglnson,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Frank  B.  San- 
bora.  Prof.  James  P.  Thayer,  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  Prof.  Harris,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew  and  daughter,  W.  W. 
Prltchard  of.  New  York,  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton, 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  Dr.  fce  Baron  Russell,  Dr. 
Charles  Putnam.  Dr.  James  Putnam,  Rev.  Mr. 
Dab  1.  Henry  James,  Samuel  Bradford,  Mrs.  O. 
ft.  Russell,  Mrs.  Agassi z.  Judge  Lowell  and  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  L.  Hlfglnson,  George  Hlgglr.- 
son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parkman  Blake,  Mt. 
and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Hasklns,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
McLean  Heyward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Cobb,  David  French,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett Nash,  Thomas  O.  Appleton,  Dr.  and 
r i.  George  Faulkner;  Miss  Faulkner,  Col.  H. 
Russell  and  family,  J.  Malcom  Forbes  and 
, family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Eliot  Cabot,  Mrs.  Storer 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Shaw.  Mrs. 
lappan,  Dr.  and  ^lrs.  hedge,  Prof.  Ooodwin, 
Mr.  and  *,r9-  Huscy  Goodwin,  Prof.  Norton,  Mr. 
and  Mr\  Norton,  Kev.  O.  W.  Cook,  Dr.  A< . if: -v»; 
Pev.  N.  P.  FoNom,  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  J  j  ii.  l 
Bterry  Hunt,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Eliza bi'-th 
Btuart  Fhelns,  Miss  Abby  W.  Mr«yr  Capt. 
Rath.  Ai>rI«ton,  Senator  Qerry,  Oecrce 
Pntnam,  Thoinaq  (i.  Appletonr  Miss  Alio© 
longt'-liow,  Darwin  li.  ware,  Solomon  Lincoln. 
Col.  Robert G.  Ingersoli,  Judce  Henry  F.  French. 
Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Mrs.  Susan  Coolldge  of 
Newport,  Gen.  I*.  F.  Banks,.  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler 
Bobbin,  Miss  Louise  M.  Alcott.  Miss  Sarah  O. 
Je  we tt,  Charles  Emery,  CoL  J.  B.  Moore,  Miss 
Ann   Whitney,   Nathaniel-  Henderson,   w.    W. 


.T^rns  r.  H.-wgW.-TrBsT  m .  V'Wg»*g 
the  pui  n«her«  represented  wore  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton,  MifTiln,  pniit'.i,  A.  Wiiihima,  j.  G.  Cnpples 
■dU  Mr.  J.  s.  riirlc.  The  Second  Church,  Bos- 
ton, ct  t.  '•.  Mr.  Emeisun  once  officiated,  was 
rcurcsciii;  (1  )..j  s  committee  consisting  of  the 
j.  ,or,  E'-v.  t.  \.  Horiou.  ex-Gov.  Talbot,  F.  W, 
1.1:..  ./;>i ■  f.  :•]  i  ro-by,  G.  H.  Hagar.  The  Social 
Circle  it  !ii<iii  iiic  deceased  was  the  oldest 
m? .  i  r,  '..iviiigji,  nedin  1842,  was  represent  e<l 
bv  Kui  .  i  i.  Barrett,  R.  N.  Rice,  H.  N.  Grout,  Sam- 
uel Staples,  E.  C.  Damon,  E.  R,  Hoar,  Lorecio 
Eaton,  H.  J.  Walcot,  G.  P.  Howe,  J.  F.  Barrett, 
G?o.  lievc-,  'auies  B.  Wood,  H.  J.  Hosmer.  J.  6. 
Keyes,  J.  M.  Smith,  H.  F.  SmJth.  N.  B.  Btowe, 
Geo.  ifeywood, 

THE  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

As  p.'.rly  as  two  o'clock  a  few  people  were  or. 
The  r-ieps  cf  the  church  of  the  first  Parish 
awaiting  tho  opening  of  its  doors,  and  In  the 
meantime  watciilcg  those  who  were  favored 
twin  the  privilege  of  attending  the  exercises  at 
the  house,  many  ot  whom  passed  theeburch  on 
their  way  lo  the  home  of  tbe  family  In  whose 
mourning  thousands  were  participating.  Rap- 
idly these  waiter?  upon  time  Increased  In  num- 
bers, accessions  of  those  who  were  driven  upor 
of  those  who  walked  continually  oelng  received. 
At  2.4.r>  ,,he  doors  cf  the  edifice  were  swung  open 
to-ailmit  nearly'  IX  not  quite  as  many  as  there 
were  seats  that  were  not  reserved.  A  large 
corps  of  ushers,  underthe  direction  of  Mr.Samuel 
Hoar,  saw  that  all  that  could  possibly  be  done 
to  insure  comfort  was  done,  buttn  spite  of  their 
tireless  efforts  later  on  tbe  crush  was  some- 
thing from  which  one  might  well  be  thankful 
to  have  been  delivered.  This  overplus  of  sym- 
pathlzexs  did  not  occur  until  the  arrival  of  the 
special  train  from  Boston.  Tbe  people  It 
brc—.Tiit  thronged  aisle  and  passage,  On  til  ad- 
mission for  one  more  was  an  Impossibility. 
But  tho  congregation  was  as  orderly  as  It  was 


larce.  each  of  those  composing  it  sharing  In  the 
solemnity  of  the  event  by  -which  they  had  been 
assembled.  While'  the  congregation  was  of  its 
original  magnitude  Mr.  T.  AT.- Burette,  organist 
of  the  church,  played  softly  "  Chaplus  Funeral 
iiarch,"  r.-peatlng  again  and  again  Its  dreamy 
harmonies.  At  length  tne  dergym en  who  baa 
been  at  the  honse  came  In— an  indication  Uurt 
the  public  services  were  about  to  be  com- 
menced. The  organ  tones  were  changed  to  those 
of  Pleyel'B  hymn,  which  was  riven  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  family,  and  to  these  solemn  notes 
the  honored  dead  was  borne  la  and  placed  at 
the  foot  or  the  altar  at  which  so  often  in  lite  he 
had  worshiped-  After  the  subdued  bustle  of 
the  entmnce  of  the  relatives  and  Intimate 
friends  had  subsided,  the  lid  of  the  casket  was 
turned  back,  exposing  to  view  the  intelleetnai 
face,  reposing  amid  'fold*  on  folds  of  white, 
and  the  hands  that  once  translated  Into  words 
the  thoughts  of  the  busy  brain,  now  so  quiet, 
calmly  folded  across  a  white  robed  breast  In 
which  theteart  throbs  bad  forever  ceased.- 

Arenind  and  above  the  simple  receptacle  for 
the  dead  were  tasteful  decorations.  The  pulpit 
was  covered  with  ptue  Doughs,  In  which  were 
purple  pansles  and  call*  lilies.  *ln  the  centre 
was  a  harp  of  jonquils,  the  gift  of  Miss  Alcott, 
and  on  the  right,  occupying  a  pedestal,  was  a 
floral  book:  from  the  soholars  and  teachers  of 
the  Emerson  School.  Its  final  page,  of  white 
carnations  and  tuberoses,  bore  the  word 
"finis"  In  blue  violets;  its  cover  wsa  of  dark 

B  angles,  a  dash  of  golden  yellow  here  and  there 
ghting  up  the  purple  expanse.  On  either  band 
were  clusters  of  geranium  flowers,  with  a  few 
roses  and  lilies.  Unostentatious,  yet  sweet  and 
pungent,  were  the  .surroundings  of  Emerson's 
last  resting  place,  ere  his  body  reached  Its  final 
bourne. 

In  the  midst  of  a  silence  that  was  oppressive 
Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar  stepped  to  the  foot  of  the  cav 
ket  and  began  the  services.  As  he  spoke  he 
made  long  pauses  in  his  words,  looking,  as  he 
did  so,  at  the  face  of  his  friend,  each  glance  at 
mat  immobile  countenance  adding  to  the  In- 
tense <f  tbe  tremor  that  ran  all  through  his 
utterat"  >>s. 

Bob.  E.  R.  Hear 
Said  The  beauty  of  Israel  Is  {alien  from  i'« 
Lis),  plrtee.  Mr.  Emerson  has  died,  aud  we,  his 
friends  ».nd  neighbors  and  townsmen,  with  ibl-. 
sorrowing  company,  have  turned  aside  the  pro 
cesslor.  from  his  home  to  bis  grave  to  th's  tem- 
ple of  hfs  fathers  that  we  may  here  unite  la  our 
parting  tribute  of  reverence  and  love.  There  is 
nothing  to  mourn  for  him;  that  brave  and  man- 
ly lire  was  rounded  out  to  the  full  length  of 
days,  That  dying  pillow  was  softened  by  the 
sweetest  domestic  affection,  and  as  he  lay  .''own 
to  the  sleep  which  the  Lord  giveth  His  beloved 
his  face  nv.-i  the  face  of  a  child"  and  his 
sirti'e  seeuied  to  give  a  glimpse  ot  the 
opening  hoavens.  Wherever  the  English  !?n- 
cvai-'c  is  spoken  throughout  tne  world  Bh-nac. ; 
is  established  and  secured.  From  beyond  the 
sea  and  throughout  this  great  land  will  come 
innumerable  voices  of  sorrow  for  this  great  pub- 
lic loss.  But  we,  his  neighbors  and  townsmen, 
feel  that  he  was  ours.  His  was  descended  from 
the  founders  ot  the  town:  he  chose  our  village 
as  the  place  In  wlttah:bis*me-kmg  work  was  to 
be  done;  It  was- to  our  fields  and  orchards  that 
his  presence  gave  such  value;  it  was  in  our 
streets  in  which  children  looked  up  to  him  with 
love  and  the  elders  with  reverence.  He  was  onr 
ornament  and  pride. 
He  L«  gone— Is  dost:  be  tbe  moreforttmate !    Yea,  lie  hath 

flnt«heal 
For  Mm  there  is  no  Ioikw?  arr  fntnre. 
His  life  is  bright— bright  witbont  soot  tt  wai 
Kr-A  cannot  cease  to  tie.    No  om'notii  hour 
rii?'k»  at  bis  door  with  tiling  of  rai»bap> 
i.11  oS  is  he.  above  'le»irc  and  fearj 
>iom»re  suurnitt'ia  to  the  change  and  cbacev. 
The  blcom  !s  v*iu>i»<:  frniii  2ry  U>i 
For  O!  hi  stood  be&'cmehksiir:  yor.th; 
Tran»iur.ica  ior  me  tie  real  to  a'drear.i. 
Clothlna  the  palpable  and  f.imHiar 
Willi  golden exhalation*  of  the  dan  a. 
Whatever  fortune*  wait  bit  future  toil*. 
The  tea  jli/ul  is  vanbihed  and  returns  cot. 

That  leny  brow,  the- home  of  all  wise,  thoughts 
and  high  an;)' rations— in 03e  lips  of  elorinr  n:  nW 
sic— that  great  soul  which,  trusrlnc  in  Goa.  nnvi^i 
lost  Its  hoi>e  at  lmmortaj.'.y— that  grtn  he  ic 
to  which  everything  was  welcome  that  he- 
longed  toman — »£>".*  ttr.riresMMn  tatun-,  loving 
and  tender  and  cenerous,  having- ii>>  repulaioii 
or  scoru  for  anything  but  meanness  and  base- 
ness—our  friend,  brother,  father,  lover,  teacher, 
lnspirer,  guide  is  gone.  Is  there  no  more  that 
we  can  do  now  than  to  give  thee  oar  hull  and 
farewell  ? 

A  sweet,  attractive  kind  of  grace, 
A  fuUa#»ornncegtv»o  by  looks, 

Continual  comfort  In  a  face, 
The  lineament* of  Gospel  Books! 

I  trow  tiwt  countenance  cahoot  lie 

Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye, 
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Was  ever  eye  did  see  that  face, 

Wns  crer  ear  did  bear  that  tongas, 
Wa;  ever  mind  did  uiind  hi*  trace. 

That  ever  tnoiitht  tli»  travel  long  T 
But  eye*  ami  ear*  and  every  thought 
Were  vhh  his  sweet  perfectloas  sought. 
There  was  one  hymn  ox  Dr.  Watts  that  Mr. 
Emerson  especially  liked,  and  Which -it  seems 
proper  should  be  read  at  his  funeral: 

Lord,  wi-en  I  quit  this  enrthl>  rtare. 

Where  i-bnlt  1  n?  br>l  r.)  Thy  breast  i 
For  I  have  sooctit  uo  c-3:c-.-  home, 

For  I  ouvc  learned  m  other  rest. 

I  cannot  live  contented  hen;. 

Without  )nir.c  gUintutscf  Thy  far*;    - 
A.  "d  Heaven  witnoat  Thy  presence  there 

IF  mid  tie  -  dark  sn-t  tirvsome  pi.'.ce. 
JIv  Cod :    And  esnan ettmb'.e child 

j"h:u :  j<-cs  lh»e  w:t u!a  liaise  so  high, 
Tie  <■•  ■  •  ti-oin  Thy  race-exiled 

Without  the  pity  of  T&7  eye  ? 

Impossible.    For  Thins  own  hands 

Have  it?a  di>  heart  so  fas,  :o  Tnea 
Ami  in  Thy  Rao*  the  proro  -    Manda 
Tnat  wbere  Thoa  art  Thy  friends  mn.st  b«. 
The  congregation,  are  invited  lo  unite  ir.  sing- 
ing Iloscoe  -  hymn  commencing 
"Thy  win  he  done,  I  will  not  fear 
The  fate  p.ovilcd  by  Ihy  love." 

The  *crlH»3ra  Selection*. 
Rev.  Dr.  ruruess  of  Blfllntlelphia  read  these 
passages  of  Holy  Writ:   "Blessed  are  fti?  ;i  -or 
in  .;p;:-'!:  i or  theirs  is  tho  kingdom  cf  Heaven, 
Blct   -^    are  flirty  that  mourn:  for  thej  shuh  he 
comforted.     Bless ;>1    are  the   mo;k    for    Lhey 
hall  Inherit  the  earth.    Blessed  are  they  vU 
h-.tr.set  ai    •  thirst  itfter  rlghteousnu":  for  t!  cy 
shall   '  r:  5! led.    islcssed  a'.'e  the  niereifu 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.    Ble*-e.i  a;      •      ]     ■- 
in  heart:  lor  they  sh;»ll  see  Goa     BlesScI   -  < 
tn"  i      ".eto.ikers:  for  they  shaH  :  ••  call  -l 
Sulnren     ot    God."       ''Then     ssvld      ;iar»i: 
•  •    :o     ifesn.j,      Lord,     if     Miou     haJst      beei 


my 


•tL.  r      -  b.  But     ■ 

?li  .  iR"      )(     ••'  ■    t  if  "I    KlU  < 

\  '      iv     Jesus  ^i"  ■ 

iiai   ..-c.-i^ssn.   Martii    -    ilii 

•     tb.it  he  shall   i:;-->.   '.:...'■;   r 

•ion  at  the  last  Cay.    Jesus  in\y>\ 

:  the  jcefnrTccJlon  a^d  tUo  : 


gh  lie   wcred^a  "    e 

v er  "J»»h»tBil  ii  if  • 


W 


:c.\  v.-itl;  mc.    -      ' 

'o     ijt    ear     , 

;>  :i»^  tu.  1  sn;.  in!     ■ 

,-.i.  wj-'v  perzeevir  •  i 

pgniti  -r  C  --■ 


i.  ,    Thj  t 

unto  Hir.  . 

tiie  rest"! 

into  hoi 

'.l..it  l -.11?   e tii  in  uie.  I 

:<ij.;i;  he  live,  and  jyUc  ■ 

atlx^-ta 

credible  wnn  yc^  . •"■  ■  rh>(I 
dead?  I  verily  thought  wi'i  . 
to  13  do  otii  y  iliintrs  foniv.. 
Je.;ii?  of  Nuza-  til.  which*,  thlues  I  fHni- 
^hj  Jerusalem,  ar.<3  ruRwy  of  Ihe-sal:»ts  Ulu  ; 
sliu'.  ;  o  i.i  prisoa^  having  rect'>c<l  autbcriiy 
T-om  tlii-<\}!lef  prlowts:  rim  when  tcey  were  :>nt 
<o  tie  til.  1  "t  ii£  my  vol^i;  cjainst  ih  ru.  And  I 
j)-.nl.;i'ea  t<  >  m:  in  cvciy  pynai-r^if,  .- ■>  ! 
ejronrllpd  t"  .  :i,  tj  bin1!  lier.ie;  Vnd  b-;ir.'r  e: - 
ceeuic^iv  iui  a  ?s,-ir.=;  Ltiem.  1  prrrecute<l  th«u 
even  unto  stragge  cities.  WJiereupon^as  I  »c 
tip  to  ;i.-.:-i.i«'-  -.s  with  nurhority  r.r.d  co^imif^ir'. 
froru  t  lie  ci.ti  \»l(;Ste.  :it  mi<:day,  O  i"ii-.f:.  I  *,:• 
:si  Ihu  vr.:y  .".  llu.it  froiu  1  ■-■liven,  nbv )i  B  ,:  -• 
tri-jjitmef-'or  *.ii.  rur,  shi  aig  rcinU  aii<  .i 
uie  :iiid  I'-  ■  wV'.c!i".;"'in. 
wiic-n  we  wci>a-iil  fa!i 
i  Ut  i  .it  a  toiri..  ^«nl.-i:.'  in 
t'  lK">>i-ew  iOltZ'te,  P?.ul,  h.  iii 
i  tort  ...e  I.- 

■>or  one  lights-  lotion,  w..ml  is  i  ...  ior  w.  uio- 
tiioat,  worketh  f.v  us  a  iarno're  ixr  "dun  .n-i 
eternal  w fight  ov  clory;  wliile  we  1'^oK  nut  ;t 
the  \hings  w'i'eh  nra  seer,  ti'i  ct  th'- 
things  wii'-h  arr  iiot^eeu:  fortho  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the  thiugs  -which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal."  "  Death  is  sv.  allowed  Ui 
In  victorv.  O death  where  is  thy  stir.?!  O  grave 
where  li  thy  victory  I"  "Thanks  be  to  Goa 
which  giveth  as  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  be  ye  sieadfnst,  un- 
movable;  always  abonncling  In  the  worKs  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  Rev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  l>.  D.,  followed  witti  the  eulogy. 

Bev.  Jarcn  Freeman  Clarke'*  Kntnjrr. 
This  assembly  has  come  together  not  only  to 
testify  Its  respect  for  one  ol  the  greatest  think 
ers  and  vrite'rs  of  our  time,  but  also  it  is  drawn 
to  this  -niace  by  gratitude  for  the  strength,  help, 
inspiration  which  has  been  given  to  us  through 
the  mediation  of  this  noble  soul.  It  is  not  for 
me.  It  is  not  for  this  hour,  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  said  of  the  genius  which  has  kindled  the  flies 
of  thought  in  two  continents.  The  pre?ei>t  mo- 
ments belong  to  reverential  love.  We  thank 
wod  here  lor  the  influences  which  have  made  us 
all  better.  The  voire  now  hushed  never  spoke 
bnt  to  lift  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  generous  sen- 
timent. Tha  hand  now  still  never  wrote  except 
to  take  us  out  of  "  cur  dreary  routuie  of  sense, 
wondllness  and  sin  "  Into  communion  with  what- 


ever is  noblest,  purest,  highest.  By  the  side  of 
this  revere  J  form  we  thank  God  that  through 
all  these  vears  we  nave  been  made  better  by  his 
*■  ords  and  his  life.  He  has  been  a  preacher  of 
rlgbteousness  to  this  and  otherlands.  When  he 
leit  the  pulpit,  he  said,  in  his  farewell  sermon, 
that  he'  did  not  relinquish  his  profession— 
that  he  hoped  whatever  was  his  work,  to 
be  still  a  teacher  of  God's  truth.  How  well  has 
he  kept  that  promise!  No  one  can  say,  till  the 
day  of  judgment  declares  it,  how  large  a  part 
of  the  genuine  talth  in  the  things  sot  seen  but 
eternal  has  come  to  us  from  the  depths  of  his 
spiritual  insight.  He  was  one  of  God's  seers, 
and  he  was  sent  to  us  at  a  time  like  tbe  one  of 
which  it  Is  written,  "  The  W  ord  of  tbe  Lord  was 
precious  in  those  days;  there  was  no 
open  vision."  Men  lived  by  past  inspira- 
tions, with  no  faitn  in  the  possibility 
of  any  new  revelation  to  the  soul  of  the 
divine  will.  "So  doubt  they  did  weU  to  resort  to 
the  words  at  ancient  prophets  nntll  the  day 
should  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in  their 
own  hearts.  That  day  dawned  auew  when  the 
sight  ot  the  divine  truth  kindled  a  light  in  the 
soieinn  eyes  ot  Channing  and  created  a  new 
power  which  sooke  from  the  lips  of  Emerson. 
Yet  the  young  and  hopeful  listened  with  joy 
to  this  morning  song— they  looked  gladly 
to  this  auroral  light.  When  tbe  little  book 
"Nature"  was  published  it  seemed  to  some  of 
us  a  new  revelation.  Mr.  Emerson  then  said 
what  has  been  the  text  ot  his  life,  "  Let  the 
single  man  plant  himself  on  his  instincts,  and 
the  great  world  will  come  round  to  him."  He 
did  not  reply  to  his  critics.  He  went  on  tils  way 
—and  to-day  we  see  that  the  world  has  come 
round  -^  him.  He  is  the  preacher  of  spiritual 
truth  to  our  age.  We  understand  through  him 
what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said,  •*  You  must  cat 
m-i  flesh  and  ttrtnlc  myblood."  Our  souls  have 
been  fed  by  Ills  life.  We  have  been  nourished 
bv  hl<*  r  haracter  more  than  by  his  words.  He 
has  l^-en  bread  and  wine  to  us — the  tread  of 
strength,  the  wine  of  joy. 

The  saying  oi  the  liturgy  is  true  and  wise, 
that  "in  tha  midst  ot  life  we  are  in  death."  But 
It  is  still  more  true  that  "  In  the  mlust  of  death 
we  are  in  lite."  Do  we  ever  believe  so  much  In 
Immortality  as  when  we  look  oh  such  a  dear 
and  noble  tacc,  now  so  still,  which  a  few  hours 
ago  was  radiant  with  thought  and  love t>  "He 
U  not  here;  he  is  risen."  That  power  which  we 
knew— that  soaring  Intelligence,  mat  soul  of 
fire,  that  ever  advancing  spirit— '.hat  cannot 
have  iiecn  sudaenl>  annihilated  with  tho  decay 
of  these  caxthly organs.  It  ha*  left  its  darkened 
dust  behind.  It  ha3  orrtsoared  ae  shadow  of 
our  nlsht.  God  does  not  trifle  with  his  crea- 
tures by  tringiufe  to  nothing  the  ripe  frultof  th'e 
nc;i-8.  by  the  lesion  of  a  cerebral  cell,  or  some 
bodilv  tissue.  Life  does  not  die,  but  matter  dies 
off.  from  it.  The  highest  energy  we  know, 
the  soul  of  man,  the  unit  in  which 
meet  intriiigence,  imagination,  memory, 
hope,  lovo,  -ipurpose,  insight— this  agent 
of  lmmense.^Tesource  and  bounaless  power— 
this  has  not  been  subdued  by  its  Instrument. 
When  we  think  of  such  an  one  as  he,  we  can 
Only  think  of  life,  never  of  death.    * 

Such  was  his  own  faith,  as  expressed  la  bis 
paper  on  Immortality.  But  he  himself  was  the 
best  argument  for  immortality.  Like  the 
greatest  thinkers,  he  did  not  rely  on  logical 
pxoof.  but  on  tbe  higher  evidence  of  universal 
instincts— the  vast  streams  of  belief  which  flow 
through  human  thought  like  currents  in  the 
ocean— thcse-shoreless  rivers  whleh  forever  roil 
along  their  paths  la  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific— 
not  restrained  by  banks,  but  guided  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe  and  the  attractions  of  the 
sun. 

Mr.  Emerson  stated  such  indications  of  im- 
mortality as  these:  That  ell  great  natures  love 
stability" and  permanence.  "Everything  here," 
he  says,  "  is  prospective. "  "Themlnd  delights 
In  immense  time."  **  We  are  set  Interested  in 
anything  which  ends."  "All  I  have  seen 
i  teaches  me  to  trust  tbe  Creator  for  what  I  have 
not  seen."  "All  tbe  ways  of  virtuous  living 
lead  upwards  and  not  downwards." 

In  his  "Threnody  "  he  shows  t» how  the  Deep 
Heart  said  to  him 

jKWkc  t'aewruitirirore*  are  foil 
^Wlth.  Thousht'*  perilous,  whirling  pool; 
When  frail  Nature  can  be  more 
Then  tbe  spirit  strikes  tbe  hour:  .- 
Mr  servant  Death,  with  solving  rite 
Pours  finite  Into  Infinite." 
There  are  few  who  remain  who  remember  the 
beginnings  of  this  long  progress.    Tbe  first  time 
I  saw  him  1  went  with  Margaret  Fuller  to  hear 
him  preach  in  the  church  on  Hanover  street, 
neither  of  ns  then  knew  him.    We  sat  In  the 
gallerv,  and  felt  that  a  new  influence,  sweet 
and  strong,  had  come.    Then  I  recall  his  kind- 
ness, after  I  came  to  have  his  acquaintance,  an;! 
how  he  ^ave  me  to  print  in  a  Western  magazine 


tour  of  lils  early  poems- the  first  ever  primed. 
Next  I  thin':  of  the  group  which,  always 
collected  at  his  lectures,  ever  the  same  personal 
those  who  came  to  be  fed,  and  never  went  aws- 
hungry.  After  that  were  the  days  of.  the  Irani 
condental  Club,  which  we  called  the  "Like 
f»taued"— I  suppose  because  ao  two  of  us 
*  anight  alike.  One  summer  afternoon  we  came 
ouiConcord  and  had  one  meeting  in  his  par- 
r©r.  There  was  George  Ripley,  admirable 
talker,  most  genial  of  men,  and  Orestes  A. 
Brownson.  full  of  Intelligence,  courage  and  in- 
dustry, who  soon  went  over  into  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  and  James  Walker,  of  whom 
Mr.  Emerson  once  said  to  me,  "  I  have  comf  to 
Boston  to  hear  Dr.  Walker  thunder  this  even 
lag,"  Theodore  Parker  and  many  others,    uays 

of  enthusiasm  and  youthful  hope,  when  the 
world  seemed  so  new  and  fair,  life  so  precious, 
when  new  rt-r.  e  !u  tions  were  close  at  hand  as  we 
thought,  and  some  new  Pinto  or  ohakspeare, 
was  about  to  appear,  We  dwelt  In  m  bat  Ualleok 
calls  "  the  dear  charm  of  life's  illusive  dream,'' 
and  the  man  who  had  the  largest  hope  of  ail. 
■•»t  joined  with  the  keenest  eye  to  detect  evevy 
fa'lHoy.v  ><  Raiph  Waldo  Emerson.  Welooked  t  . 
him  .i>i  •••!■  master.  And  now  '/W  treWtf  caPs 
hint  Its  r'i  . -'ur— In  lnsisrhr,  judgment,  charm  e: 
sirfii  ii.. 'piling  courage,  eutlless  aspiration. 
We  ca.  i.{  :'."'  as  Goethe  of  Schiller,  "la,  ftp 
went'  wirro  ever  onward  for  all  these  yen**-* 
tutu,  '!«'  e  '  Me  had  gone  fat  enough  for  tirs 
?»rih,.  i'r:  .  ire  is  titer,  that  trees  shall 
bo i  grew  <;p  i  'leaven.'  HIS  work,  like  that  ; 
vb-s  apostle  n  ns  accomrjshed  by  the  quautl'v 
of  soul  that  wss  in  hi  u— not  by  mere  power 
Of  intellect—but,  "by  parents,  t>y  Knowledge, 
by  lonrr  sun'erfhg,  t«y  kindness,"  by  ;he  Hol» 
Spirit,  by Ic  e  onteigaet.'.  by  tne  word  of  trail:, 
by  the  an  or  ot  right -.-e'.isncs3  en  tha  i'.Tu 
han't  ar.fi  .  'eiefV: 
fcet  ps.  it  -n.  pouderbis  words: 

flftk.  Kine^et  Ojsco^  ■mrnnnaei 
VnU-f'St  e*rrt)-t/>.»«rth  r»taTir<M,  • 
Trvers  of  «nln1s  that  'ilj-  tiumed— 
Sarin?—  What  it  exctU'ut,  " 
>••»'«; /rr«.  U  perm"nmt  t 
ii'rt/t  ufeduf.luorl't  lotm  rtmein; 
JJ^aii  s  InrcmtUnutt  ihtcagafn* 

nca»»  .iM  H>nnnt  go  to  f  muni. 
Ln-tm  '-.-a,  in  oodbeaa  ioun..." 

T;p.»  EAuJQ.nl  F.  Hro  rii  of  Brofekttnc-  oTer.  0 
this  ir.n^r:  o  '.od!  niost  holy  an.!  mesi   wr ■■:- 
fnl,  I'louk.-howt  thealverot  on.    ife  nr.  •  who 
iumIz?  ;:  'i^.dus.1  01  dut'tB  we**-  m  01  ray 
w.h,  »•  !i'  •••  •••£■    i-elp  r:.,  Thy  enlid*  n,  .vhen  Toy 

decret  U.r..=..  from  us  the  dearest  of  our  treau. 
ur»»,  .  he;  lite  Uiat  has  grown  to  be  a  part  of  our 
be»:  .1 .-.'  Wilt  Taou  aid  us  to  sny,  "i.'lesstdbe 
the  limine  of  the  Lord  who  do-Hh  j»H  Things 
wei  /"'  Hr'p  we  bumble  our  spirit;  befc;-£  "bee, 
ccr.'essini,  'J»:.t  in  the  presence  ol  Thine  in- 
ii.>j-e  wj>  dvstt,  by  which  atl  things  have 
bet.. i  ma-ig  aiid  are  sustained,  '»ur  sorrow 
should  be.  dumb,  acknowledging  that  it 
is  not  for  ns.Ttne  creature*  of  n-day,  t*.  error 
»Oo  juuguient  with  Thine  Almighty  wii  .  Hut 
Thou.  Go  I,  hast  made  Thyself  known  unto  us  aa 
a  loving  f;.ther,  and  to  "Ihy  amty  di-  \vi.  a";.eiii 
for  eomf.Tt  and  help  when  tue  waters  ot  sor;  jv. 
come  in  upon  our  souls.  Help  tw,  we  pray  Thee. 
to  ilfi,  :,p  our  hearts  u".  Tl.ee  tiuit  we  may  be 
faithful  to  a'l  we  can  see  and  know  of  Thy 
■7o:  iinrss,  and  may  trost  with  unwavering  con- 
,fa..cy  when  Thy  poroose  Is  hidden  from «ur 
sifiut.  v.  o  do  thank  Thee  out  of  au  infinite 
gratitude  for  the  hope  of  endless  life  whieh  Thou 
tss1,  set  4>efore  as — the  hope  of  a  world  where 
--e  shav  txi  free  from  the  losses  and  pains  that 
b>iTden  our  spirits  here,  *nd  where  we  shall  re- 
jOin  the  loved  ones  who  have  passeo  out  ot  our 
sight  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Tb* 
nearer  and  dearer  the  ties  that  have  knit  our 
souls  to  theirs,  the  purer  their  lives,  the  mora 
blessed  their  presence  has  been  to  tss,  the  mora 
do  we  th.-.ntt  Thee  thut,  throujh  Christ  Jesus, 
our  eyes  have  been  turned  toward  the  new 
heaven  and,  the  new  earth  that  are  to  be  the 
home  cf  the  soul,  and  the  more  earnestly  do  we 
pray  to  Thee  for  increased  confidence  in  the 
reality  of  that  spiritual  "  house  of  in  any  man- 
sions,'' in -which  the  Master  has  prepared  a 
placs  for  us.  We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  d!  the 
graca  and  peace  and  beauty-of-  the  noble  life 
that  is  now  ended.  Tbou,  O  feod,  art  the  great 
life  of  which  our  human  lives  are  feeble  Images 
and  reflection,  and  to  Vhee  oar  thanks  are 
m-.o  for  the  kindliness,  the  patience,  the 
wisdom,  the  love,  above  ail,  for  the  nameless 
charm  of  person  and  of  spirit,  sneu  as  those 
which  are  treasured  in  the  srateful  memorv  of 
the  i  mates  of  the  household  to  which  he  be- 
iongr.i,  of  the  community  In  which  he  lived,  oS 
the  » rier.ds  near  and  dear  throughout  the  world.. 
V  a,  O  God,  amid  the  scenes  which  were  to 
hi:-  »s  the  workshop  of  hla^enlns;  here,  where 
ft  »«"«t»t  sanl-has   forged  noble  utterances  of 
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trv.Lh  to  bt  '.he  guide  rod  the  strength  of  men 
iu  all  parts  ox  the  earth;  where  a  cleax- 
scein£  and  br..7  2  heait  iias  held  communion 
witli  Thee  and  received  from  Thee  mes- 
sages ot  sacred  and  iofty  Import;  here 
do  tve  thank  Thee  for  lhn  wovk  he 
has  dene  for  truth  and  righteousness  by 
which  * '  -  life  of  all  inanklti.l  has  been  c>- 
laige  J  aid  this  whole  people  has  been  cnnoble*t 
We  thank  Thee  for  the Tvords  of  wisdom  which 
tccr  1  ihelr  way  from  his  heart  into  a  multitude 
of  J'.-srls  and  homes.  We  are  cfhtefnl  that  we 
have  be.;n  privileged  tokcowto.ee  to  race  and 
m  'ha  .ntercourse  of  daily  life  a  spirit  so  radi- 
ant «t-ith  the  beauty  of  huLness.  O  God,  he  who 
has  gone  from  us  was  a  wise  teacher  of  Thy 
tr-.th  and  of  Thy  laws.  His  life  was  a  1  resh  revp,la. 
Uon  of  the  graces  and  virtues  which  shone  unto 
tr„  world  thrci'.sh  Jesus  uhrist,  asu  wt>  vralse 
Tuy  love  and  ThygoodnKss  which  gavnus  this  i»- 
svrtictcr  and  friend  to  make  our  pathway  In  ltte 
uujte  peaceful  and  more  sore.  And  now  that 
the  work  of  his  bands  is  finished;  since  our 
hands  can  no  more  minister  to  bis  r  i:(ort  and 
his  needs,  here  we  commit  to  Thine  intitule  love 
the  spirit  which  Tboo  ffivest  without  rci  '.r'.rc. 
and  trusti.i;  to  rccLtlni  whr.t  we  have  learned  ;« 
c«i:  our  own  when  Thai:  fiost  call  as,  too,  to  the, 
"•onie  which  Thou  hRstpTapared  for  Uic  soul. 
We  pray  for  Thy  blessing  orion  tuehoneehold  in 
which  this  life  h:\snow  been  quenched,  ond  we 
ask  that  the  light  at  Thy  spirit  may  make  g<  M 
iii.  .^>s  which  has  befiiller- ?o many  seas. :Ue  id 
loving  hearts.  0  God,  to  the  widowed  Tt  if  e,  to  •  ■.> 
atherlesa  chlidtdn,  to  tu-;  Lutlmau  riienti, 
whether  di-tont  or  ncr.r  thi=  Uzy  to  ;.li  our 
iiea  t?  let  that  spirit  bring  that  san".  ;erenc 
and  trust  which  beautified   tiic  root* 


ciosed,  not  to  be  reopened;  the  services  in  the 
ohuri  h  were,  at  an  end.,  .._ 

At  the  cicsS  of  the  church  service  the  funeral 
proe«f»!on  again  moved,  the  members  of  the 
Socl3l  Circle  going  before  the  hearse,  and  as  the 
long  and  picturesque  lines  passed,  the  tolling 
of  bells  was  heard  and  manifestations  of 
popular  love  and  sorrow  were  visible  dn- 
every  side.  The  procession  moved  slowly  past 
the  drooping  flag  and  by  the  Town  Kail,  end, 
turning  up  Bradford  street,  reached  the  peaco- 
fnl  and  beautiful  Cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Moving  up  the  path  that  leads  to  Ki.i-e 
Hill,  it  parsed  at  last  at  the  highest 
point.  Here  a  beautiful  picture  was  .pre- 
setted. The  suti,  which  was  about  to  set, 
shone  over  the  hill  and  rale,  (learning  on 
white  headstones  ad3L  glancing  through  grovea 
of  pfne;  birds  tw!U«red~  lu  ttie  boughs  evsir- 
head,  and  bejond  the  eminence  wero  vie~  ^d 
the  winding  stream  and  the  expanding 
•.neadows  lhat  envi'on  Concord  with  beauty. 
From  this  spot  eould*  b*  ^een  ttie 
Inst     lasting     pin:.;       of      Vath \niel      fi  ..r- 

*d.      *..l      f2 


ii;  rr.c.  and  '..>t  far  off  that  of  H o  .ry 
't  ■•:.. v:  Ti-j  .....  e  was  made  In  tna  Eme%aon 
..  ilia  Tosi  '!  ;*  ' ■:)■'  i ■':piPadiMr  jw'.?:  Its  •.'  ■•• 
-  t  re  lineO  .;fii  boirgba  of  hehuocU  an  •■•  ito 
neiirliix-rir'.?  ertr.b  carpeted  witlv  Pi'je-  opr;iys. 
Here  wcrj  to  be  noted  also  the  inst  xestlnjt 
piiv:.-',  .:  the  wife  of  his  youth,  of  a 
sou,    :.     !"■:!'.!;  J    others  who    c?ie  V   ui^ny 

v  -trs  :';.-Q,  T1)l-  service  ol  .■■■:- .'is  *'  to 
tl.i  en-.i.  vs.*  veuii  at*  si  the  Evir  .  ..  Z  ~;u  'ov 
;i_r..'V.  Dx  lia.^h;. .•..:'  ProoViv:,  '•  ■  ear  rels- 
trre>o  tl.o  dead.  i--.rt  as  the  -.■.■••■  ■••'  ,*-i^>- 
Ca. '  "  ••■■  r<?  t'.:~r.-  i  ;nf,  remains  . '  "V.1  i  ffaWj 
SEm^">  •  a  w.'.rc  :-.i  .  .->..ny  fjrov.'f  iij  t  a  >--oii  iv> 
which  ik'.;  .n-~."«t';j-s-  N-icng  aad  t»Vii.'-Ui  h-& 
tie  that  has  (<one  tVora  na    Forgive  ia, '_»  L 3: d,    ,,  t  ,      ,       .»    1    ^ 

■!   i!  rider  any  stress  cf  grief  wo  pver  douburi    ^m*»   B»4.ft#*a<L.  TdWIC. 
.1   ■  viliii>ctie."«  mil  power  to*  provide  frr  the 
-■  ,'  :,  at  ""':■•  ehiu..  ?n,  anfi'cvci  qcestlone<i  11)  ■■' 
.  ...'."'11  ;  ,'c  ;ei<  e  the  .soul  that  i-uis  i:      n:st : 
■:-2  '-  and  r>ov.-  win  Thou  iyet-:  . .:  .  :ir_- 
■  l,   ■   •r.bti   and  1  nestiorln^rs,  _■   T>.v 
u'-.-uc        .     :        •    !h     tp  -'inward     ii.  >..;  iirtc 
•v    . -•  -'     •  ch     1  •'•      i.: 'aa.    ftKti    <J3" 

>■':     <-    T  u     «s". 
*w!th  tiie  s-i'.' 1  in  Kfe  art 
l>v  sv.r-h  '.l^io  t>  of  trii 
nisht  s'  to  them.    Lei.  1  ha; 
to  us  fovri-     1  :  the  div 
full,  and  which    ".vtids  ;;' 


^"■t:-A 


WU1C  i    ?TvT*.\ 

>  -nt  as  Thon  tur- 
:  w  s'ic:.:  s;  ■  ->i' 
.-■£  wl>.':  :i^o  ;» 
-,  f-»crst  ..,.  U  ' 
ive  may  be  mate  .';  perf.n  .-  ..nr,  r.f  Tiiy 
presence  here  as  to  know  totitw  .-p.-:.  "-ver^rfft 
beyond  Thy  love  and  rare,  and  I;  *r  >:c  p.irtion 
in  Thy  splnuial  unlrers#sh;i!l  •.  v  «jd:  -.?  ,.<v  .nidr 
unceasing  love.  Tims,  O  Cod,  m:;>'  tl:e  ;re.tt 
words  which  these  silent  lips  tinsipin.:'  ?o  ay 
and  which  will  live  on  In  the  paj~s  of  moat 
books  and  upon  the  tablets  of  their  hec. ur  Ik* 
fragrant  memory  of  lht>  pure,  cbtnpietc  rr.t8 
saintly  life  help  to  make  ill  men  "better,  thr  :?  -h 
ah  time  to  come,  ana  to  keep  their  souls  in  ic  •$ 
way  of  eternal  Ufe.  We  ask.  »t  as  J^dpies  0* 
Thrlst  and  for  Thine  iu&elta  mercy's  ssr-V 
tmen.  » 

The  congregation  sang  S^rs.  Barbauld's  hrcia; 
*  How  bleat  the  rtgh»»ous  when  he  «ii«*,'* 
And  then  Mr.  Alcott  otepped  quietiy  forwirt,. 
Standing  near  the  head  oi  his  deaa  trie; .<•  ller 
read  this  sonnet: 

Hisbsrp  is  sOenti  shall  sneeessors  rtsa, 
Toachlns  witi  vtaturoas  baud  ths  trembUag  string, 

Kjrdl*  glad  nrtures.  vt»iecis  or  snrjrise,. 
*  nd  wafee-to  erstacv  esch  slumbering  thin;  ? 

Shall  life  and  thought  flash  new  In  wonderin,'  ey--?. 

&.S  whea  the  seer  transcendent,  Breat  aafi  w^;. 

World- wiile  hi*  native  melodies  did  s ian. 

Flashed  with  fair  hopen  anrt  ancient  mvmerlesf 

Ah,  no;  lhat  matchless  lyTe  shall  sdc.it  u'; 
?.rone  hath  the  v&nAsbed  mir.jirel'^  trondrous  «ki!^ 
To  toarh  that  ln«raoient  m  .:h art  an1    IK, 

V.  Kb  iilm  winded  poea;  doth  droop  ami  u;e;— 
While  onr  iliill  age.  left  voiceless,  must  lumen* 
lhe  burl  hi«b  heaves  had  for  its  service  cut. 


Tke  Benediction. 

Dr.  Fnrness  said:  n  the  eongrc-iiticr  vlil 
rise  I  wta  dismiss  it.  Every  one  stood  is  rever- 
ent silence  and  witn  bowed  beaos  i-.s  h'i  ^re- 
nounced these  words:  And  now  niaytheGc? 
of  peace.  He  who  brought  again  from  the  dead 
the  T.ord  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  shepherd  of 
:he  sheep,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  w  ri 
and  work,  working  in  yon  that  svhich  is  wo- 
pleasing  in  his  sight.  May  graoa.  me  r.  :  1;  . 
peace  from  God  «ha  Father  and  tbe  Lord  J>.  v  ? 
Christ  be  with  us  aH  forever. 

Judge  Broota  invited  all  who  wtsSed  to  lo^k 
osce  more  011  the  gentle,  venerated  face,  so 
peaceful  in  Ts  last,  long  sleep.  Thor:  kis* 
general  response  to  this  call;  for  more  tn.;r  ivslt 
an  hour  townsmen  and  those  from  afar,  the  10I- 
lege  professor  and  the  farm  1  poorer,  the  je»r« 
chant  and  the  meo.haniu,  filed  by  the  easi-et 
containing  tbe  beloved  form.  When  all  these 
friends  had  secured  the  glimpse,  so  much  de- 
sired anil  long  to  be  cherished,  the  relatives' 
tooic  their  last,  fond  farewell;  the  casket  waa 


An  .itinfli  en  "Walt  Whitman. 

In  the  Ame>ican  edition  of  "TheMaclise  Por- 
trait Gallery  "  one  finds  the  following  loot  note, 
entitled  "The  Walt  Whitman  Hoax,"  savs  a 
{correspondent  of  the  New  York  Son: 
|;  "^u  eminent  litterateur.  Mr.  W.  M.  Aosscttl, 
[laid  a  cunning  plot  to  test  the  gullibility  of  the 
public  i  a  matters  of  taste  and  criticism.  He  dug 
hp  an^American  'poet'  who  had  never  written 
poetrv  in  his  lite,  and  in  all  he  bad  written  was 
rhombastic,  coarse,  conceited,  ana  kreverent,  or 
generally  meaningless.    - 

"  He  reprinted  him  in  England,  wrote  a  eulo- 
gistic urc face,  and  engaged  some  really  clever 
fellows— Prof.  Dowden,  A.C.  Swinburne,  Robert 
Buchanan.  &c— to  aid  the  scheme  by  unstinted 
land  indiscriminate  laudation.  The  bait  took. 
!Men  who  had  never  read  Washington  Irvine  or 
Whittier  echoed  the  cuckoo  cry,  and  'Walt 
'Whitman'  was  the  noblest  transatlantic  'tone' 
|yet  beard. 

r"Prof.  Baynein  an  able  article  in  the  Contemno- 
frary  Review  (IJecember,  1876}.  pretty  well  shook 
[the  bean  out  of  the  poppet  *  poet,'  bat  the  lm- 
Fpetus  he  sot  at  starting  still  carries  him  on.  and, 
like  a  snent  ball,  he  may  yet  roll  on  languidly 
tor  a  lime," 


THE    CHRISTIAN    UNION 

A  MAY  DAY  IN  CONCORD. 

ONE  who  sees  Walden  Pond  for  the  first  time  on  a 
clear  spring  afternoon,  lis  translucent  depths  full 
of  color  and  light,  feels  at  a  glance  the  charm  which  drew 
Thoreau  so  often  loit3  wooded  margins,  and  understands 
wilh  hardly  a  tithe  of  his  marvelous  natural  perception, 
how  he  found  so  much  of  the  overshadowing  world  o:' 
forest  and  sky  in  its  quiet  waters.  In  the  old  adage,  truth 
lies  at  the  hottoru  of  a  well ;  and  here  surely  Thoreau 
found  it,  in  thedepthsof  Ibislittle  lake  hidden  among  the 
trees.  Unlike  most  ponds,  it  separates  itself  sharply  from 
its  surroundings  by  its  clear,  clean  shores,  free  from  un- 
dergrowth, and  defined  everywhere  by  a  line  of  white 
sand  ;  one  gets  an  impression  of  distinct  individualily  from 
this  little  sheet  of  water,  which  holds  itaelf  apart  from 
the  wooded  heights  that  encircle  it,  and  rises  and  falls 
by  some  mysterious  law  of  its  own  ;  as  if  it  needed  no 
feeding  from  the  skies,  but,  like  the  men  who  odcc 
haunted  its  shores,  bad  found  the  source  of  inner  life. 
Looking  upon  Walden  Pond,  one  understands,  too,  what 
Margaret  Fuller  had  in  her  thought  when  she  wrote  of 
a  pond  nearGroton,  "  breaking  into  exquisite  wavelets" 
at  her  feet,  that  in  such  pools  one  sees  the  most  subtle 
force  combini'd  wltlV  the  most  winning  giuilciuoj. 
Translucent  water  has  that  finest  quality  of  matter,  the 
power  of  receiving  into  itself  and  blending  with  its  own 
being  the  forms  of  life  that  surround  and  overhang  it. 
The  light  that  suffuses  Walden  Pond  and  the  stars  that 
(■hinc  in  its  depths  on  cloudless  nights  have  made  it  a 
vcrit  lble  pool  of  mystery.  It  is  the  sharp  individuality  of 
Walden  Pond,  surrounded  by  woods  ana  overnang  oy 
the  sky,  so  clear  that  the  most  delicate  forms  of  either 
are  n  produced  in  It,  and  yet  apparently  detached  from 
botli,  that  continually  suggests  Thoreau,  whose  presence 
seems  to  haunt  the  place  even  now. 

This  thought  of  marvelously  keen  receptivity  united 
to  ft  certain  isolation  and  power  of  self-support  brings 
one  near  to  the  source  and  secret  of  the  intellectual 
movement  which  long  ago  made  Concord  a  place  of 
world-wide  fame  ;  more  significant  in  the  true  history  of 
man's  life  on  earth  than  many  a  great  city,  with  miles 
of  shipping  at  its  wharves.  There  are  few  readers  of 
American  books  who  have  not  at  some  period  felt  the  at- 
traction of  this  quiet  town,  and  accepted,  in  imagination 
at  least,  its  gentle  hospitality.  One  should  see  Con- 
cord when  the  tender  flush  of  spring  is  deepening  in 
the  woods,  and  the  softness  that  overspreads  the  land- 
scape Is  like  a  mist  of  memories ;  as  if  the  incoming 
tide  of  life  had  revivified  the  spiritual  no  less  than  the 
material  Concord. 

In  the  Celtic  legend  good  St.  Brandan,  journeying 
westward,  touched  one  of  those  islands  of  immortal 
peace  with  which  the  elder  imagination  broke  here  the 
sweep  and  waste  of  the  seas.  Such  a  place  of  calm  and 
repose  has  this  charming  village  been  in  our  busy  and 
eager  life.  The  benignant  spirit  which  looks  out  from 
Mr.  French's  bust  of  Emereon  may  well  be  the  genius 
of  a  place  so  tranquil,  so  full  of  unspoken  invitations  to 
repose,  so  gently  emphatic  in  its  protest  against  the  fret 
and  fever  of  modern  life.  The  Concord  River  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  quiet  motion,  its  current  hardly 
perceptible  as  it  lingers  reluctant  at  every  turn,  as  if  to 
mirror  Concord  days  and  nights  were  greater  joy 
than  the  plash  of  mill-wheels  and  the  rush  to  the  sea. 
Thoreau  repeats  a  local  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
only  bridge  ever  carried  away  on  the  main  branch 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  was  driven  up-stream  by 
the  wind.  "  Without  a  murmur  or  pulse-beat,  with  the 
inoccasined  tread  of  an  Indian  warrior,"  it  flows  with 
gentle  sweep  onward  through  the  historic  landscape, 
carrying  its  unspoken  message  of  peace  to  the  wild- 
flowers  and  meadow  grasses  which  mark  its  course. 

It  is  the  constant  appeal  to  some  of  the  richest  associ- 
ations of  one's  intellectual  history  that  makes  a  first  visit 
to  Concord  memorable.  Certain  names  are  continually 
on  the  lips,  certain  books  speak  once  more  with  the 
puissant  inspiration  of  those  golden  hours  when  they 

«  Wisteria  signifies, "  Wtloome,  fair  stranger." 
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first  lighted  the  fires  of  aspiration  and  set  all  life  to  a 
celestial  harmony,  certain  forms  vanish  and  reappear 
along  the  highways.  Reverence  for  those  who  have 
served  us  greatly  when  we  most  needed  help  will  not 
die  while  men  keep  any  spark  of  soul  alive  in  them,  and 
he  is  greatly  to  be  pitied  who  can  sit  in  homes  where 
great  men  have  worked  or  stand  by  the  places  where 
they  rest  from  their  labors  and  not  feel  moved  out  of  the 
moods  of  common  life.  Concord  ha*  seen  so  much, 
however,  of  the  vulsrar  sort  of  hero-worship  that  one 
finds  a  certain  salisfaction  in  postponing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  it  until  it  has  become  mainly  a  place  of 
memories.  There  was  something  fine  and  delicate  in  the 
man  who  came  twice  from  the  far  West  to  seek  an  in- 
terview wiih  Mr.  Emerson,  and  when  be  found  himself 
at  the  great  man's  door  paused  each  time  and  turned 
back.  Even  the  "  Old  Manse,"  upon  which  history  and 
literature  alike  lay  claims  to  ownership,  stands  so  se- 
cluded that  its  very  aspect  rebukes  vulgar  curiosity. 
The  bouse  in  which  Emerson  wrole  "Nature,"  and 
Hawthorne  the  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  must 
always  keep  its  door  ajar  to  the  imagination  of  the 
world  ;  but  it  mu3t  not  be  forgotten  that  this  venerable 
house  still  shelters  an  unbroken  family  life  lhat  has 
always  been  a  history  of  the  highest  public  and  private 
virtue,  the  truest  aud  most  genuine  culture.  Such 
homes  are  rare  amoDg  us,  and  he  is  not  to  be  envied 
who  could  come  wilhin  the  walls  of  the  "  Old  Minse  " 
and  not  feel  something  of  the  sicrcdncss  which  att  ichci 
lo  unbroken  traditions  of  6weet  and  pure  living  under 
one  roof  through  successive  generations. 

The  pine  tree,  "  the  giver  of  honor "  stands  by 
the  windows  of  the  study  in  which  Mr.  Emerson 
worked,  and  overshadows  the  place  where  he  sleeps  ;  it 
was  his  subtle  interpretation  of  its  place  and  meaniDj: 
in  the  vast  economy  of  nature  which  has  made  it  sacred 
lo  a  certain  sweet  but  solitary  mood.  Standing  on  the 
hill  where  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau  lie  buried, 
one  feels  how  appropriate  is  the  fellowship  of  the  pines 
that  crown  the  height,  and  through  whose  delicate 
needles  the  winds  make  a  quiet  threnody.  Through 
these  branches  nature  whispered  some  wonderful  secrets 
to  Emerson,  for 

..."  The  countless  leaves  of  tbe  pine  are  strings 
Tuned  to  the  lav  the  wood-eod  Bines." 
The  wide  outlook,  the  scclusioh'that  comes  not^frotn 
retirement  but  from  breadth  of  view,  the  silence  which 
only  nature  ventures  to  break,  are  not  alien  to  those 
whose  genius  combined  something  of  all  these  elements. 
They  all  fled  from  cities  to  the  companionship  of  the 
woods  and  the  hills,  from  men  to  winds  and  stars  and 
the  still  voices  of  rivers  and  forests  ;  and  these  have 
taken  them  into  everlasting  communion.  There  was 
something  of  Isolation  and  solitude  in  each,  as  there 
always  has  been  and  always  must  be  in  men  of  the  highest 
genius. 

Emerson  found  in  solitude  that  quietness  of  mood  to 
which  his  own  nature  was  keyed.  "  It  was  good,"  says 
Hawthorne,  "  to  meet  him  in  the  wood-paths,  or  some- 
times in  our  avenue,  with  that  pure  intellectual  gleam 
diffused  about  his  presence  like  the  garment  of  a  shining 
one;  and  he  so  quiet,  so  simple.'so  without  pretension, 
encountering  each  man  alive  as  If  expecting  to  receive 
more  than  he  could  impart."  He  saw  the  dangers  of 
isolation  as  clearly  as  he  saw  the  perils  of  too  close  a 
contact  with  the  world ;  nature  may  be  as  fatal  to  the 
most  complete  development  as  society.  It  was  his  wise 
perception  of  the  best  conditions  of  growth  which 
prompted  Emerson  to  say  that  "  solitude  is  impractica- 
ble, and  society  fatal,"  and  that  at  times  made  him  feel 
about  the  charm  of  woods  and  fields  that  "a  brave 
scholar  should  shun  it  like  gambling,  and  take  refuge 
in  cities  and  hotels  from  these  pernicious  enchant- 
ments." A  certain  isolation  from  the  mass  of  men,  a  cer- 
tain remoteness  from  great  cities,  from  commerce  and  me- 
chanical industry, was  the  necessary  condition  of  the  work 
done  at  Concord.  Margaret  Fuller  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed her  impatience  with  the  seclusion  in  which  Emer- 
son lived,  but  his  larger  wisdom  and  ampler  nature  found 
the  truer  point  of  view,  and  established  the  most  health- 
ful relations  with  practical  life.     It  was  his  great  work 
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hia  thought  is  most  impersonal,  most  completely  de- 
tached from  local  surroundings,  from  social  conditions, 
from  any  special  intellectual  environment. 

If  one  wanted  to  test  the  healUifulness  and  essential 
soundness  of  the  intellectual  influences  which  once 
radiated  from  Concord,  he  would  find  in  the  atmosphere 
which  abides  there,  and  in  the  tone  and  habit  still  dom- 
inant there,  conclusive  evidence.  The  repose  and  quiet- 
ness of  spirit,  which  even  the  most  hurried  visitor  can- 
not fail  to  fed,  are  the  fruits  of  a  true  conception  of 
a  dignified,  cultured  living.  From  the  beginning  of  its 
history  the  community  has  been  singulaily  free  from 
that  vulgar  display  which  has  invaded  even  our  quiet- 
est towns  Elsewhere.  Elegant  equipages,  with  rattling 
harness,  conveying  to  ostentatious  homes  gentlemen 
who  will  shortly  figure  rn  the  bankruptcy  lists,  are  con- 
spicuously absent,  and  success  gets  little  credit  unless  ft 
is  founded  on  honest  methods  and  dignified  by  some  in- 
tellectual quality.  If  the  transcendental  movement 
bad  nothing  more  thaji  made~Concord  what  it  has  "been 
and  is,  it  would  have  rendered  no  small  service  to  a  peo- 
ple whose  occupations  require  such  enormous  idealiza- 
tion. The  spirit  which  gave  Emerson's  life  an  elevation 
so  commanding  long  ago  escaped  the  limitation*  of  a 
purely  literary  expression ;  it  is  spiritualizing  the  im- 
mense material  civilization  of  America  aa  the  thought  of 
a  sculptor  slowly  masters  the  stone  on  which  he  works. 

Hamilton  W.  Majme. 

Bono*,  May,  1884. 


IfiAU.Ulff** 


^  Mr.  Ralph  'Waldo  Emerson. 
bus  uterus*  ok   memory    before   tbs 

COHCORJD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Interest  In  tbe  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy culminated  yesterday  alternooo, 
when  Mr.  Emerson  gave,  his  lectors  on 
" Memory."  The  Interest  In  the  famous 
Concord  author  was  so  great  that  the  audi- 
ence would  not  be  contained  within  tbe 
"Orchard  House."  and  the  vestry  of  tbe 
CoorregaUoDal  Church,  a  room  that  seats 
comfortably  200  persons,  was  obtained  (or 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Emerson  Is  a  prophet 
set  without  honor  even  In  his  own  country 
and  among  bis  own  kith  and  kin.  Tbe 
vestry  was  so  crowded  that  many  had  to 
be  turned  away.-  There  was  neither 
seating  nor  standing  room  for  any  more. 
The  thermometer  had  the  misfortune 
to  rise  to  about  ninety  degrees,  and  the 
state  of  the  audience  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Yet  tbey  bad  come  to  see 
asvoV-hsfirMr.  Emerson,  and  would  have 
been  present  bad  tbe  weather  been  even 
hotter  than  it  was.  The  tact  that  he  has 
now  greatly  lost  his  memory,  and,  thongn 
In  tolerably  good  health,  la  really  an  old 
man,  drew  many  people  to  hear  him,  be- 
sides the  persons  who  are  attending  tbe 
philosophical  school.  Among  them  was 
one  of  ilr,  Emerson's  classmates  st  Har- 
vard. Mr.  J.  B.  Hill,  of  Mason,  N.  Y..  a 
vigorous  old  gentleman,  rather  short  (or  bis 
sue.  who  sat  next  to  his  Illustrious  Irlend 
daring  the  reading  ot  tbe  lecture,  and 
seemed  to  take  In  every  word  with  great 


THE    HOME  OF   EMERSON. 

.9  Golden  October  Day  in  Clas- 
sic Concord. 

Sleepy    Hollow    Eurying-Groand. 


The  Marriage   Gift   of  Carlyle 
Mrs.  Emerson. 


to 


enjoyment. 


ier  strangers  were  tbe  Hon.  George  S. 
Boutwell  and  his  daughter.  Miss  Qeorglana 
Bontwell;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ryckofl*.  of  Cleve- 
land; Senator  Hoar,  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  H.  N. 
Powers,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  F.  Howe,  of  NeWtonvllle. 
Miss  Emerson  attended  her  father  and  acted 
as  his  assistant,  but  Mr.  Emerson  got 
through  remarkably  well.  His  voice  was 
the  clear,  distinct  voles  of  other  days;  be 
did  not  lose  bis  Interest  In  what  be  was 
saying,  either  from  badness  of  memory  or 
physical  weariness;  tbe  peculiar  Emersoni- 
an emphasis  was  there  as  of  yore;  youknew 
when  he  struck  an  Idea  lie  liked  by  the  smile 


(Hat  played  upon  nig  features, as  be  utterefj 

-  lea 
in 


the  words,  and  by  a  certain  tenderness  sr 
lone;  and  the  large  audience  sat  ' 


a, 
most    perfect    silence,     save    when    tr"i 
homo*   made  one  laugh,  from  tbe  bealrei 
niog  to  tbe  eod  of  the  reading.    It  was  oc, 


"Bafpy  places  have  grcnn  holy;  It  we  go  where 

oace  we  went 
Only  tears  will  fall  down  slowly,  as  at  soieara  nera- 

fMBt." 

These  Fines  repeat  tbe m selves  to  one  as  be 
pauses  under  the  tall  chestnut  ir?es  that  stand 
at  tbe  gateway  to  Emerson's  home  and  listens 
for  an  imperceptible  moment  to  tire  wind  in  tbe 
pine  trees  above.  The  gate  is  hospitably  opeD, 
sod  a  stone-flagged  path  leads  totbe  door.  A.*  it 
opens  one  steps  into  a  ball  remains  the  depth  of 
tbe  house,  and  notes  banging  above  a  table  an 
old  picture  of  Ganymede.  At  the  right  a  door 
opens  into  a  study — hit  study— and  ooe  steps 
across  tbe  thresbbold  reverently.  The  apart- 
ment is  Id  all  respects  as  Mr.  Emorsou  lets  it. 
For  all  token  of  absence  he  might  well  have 
stepped  into  the  adjoining  room.  In  tbe  centre 
of  tbe  room  is  a  large  table.  It  is  piled  with 
books.  On  one  side  lies  tbe  little  blotting  pad 
with  sheets  ot  paper,  and  by  it  a  pen  and  an  ink 
bottle.  This  is  all  the  paraphernalia  of  Ecner- 
con's  writing  materials.  No  desk  with  its 
I'ijfron  holes  and  litter;  no  array  of  "reference" 
books;  nothing  of  the  usual  machinery 
at*     Its     professional     litterateur,     and     this 


absence  rf  all  literary  mechanism  impresses  tbe 
visitor.  Mrs.  Annie  Fields,  iu  a  paper  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  a  year  or  two  since,  described 
Emerson's  method  of  writing  on  ball  sheets  ot 
paper,  letting  them  fall  on  the  floor  when  writ- 
tec.  It  was  In  this  manner  that  the  "V jlnnta- 
lies"  was  written,  one  morning  before  break- 
fast, when  he  was  a  gueit  at  their  house,  and  on 

bis  asking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fields  to  come  to  his 
room  and  hear  it,  the  poe-n  was  found  on  these 
(entered  sheets  all  over  the  carpet.  Mr.  Emer- 
son asked  Mr.  Fields  for  a  name  for  the  poem, 
and  bt  gave  It  the  perfect  title,  "Voluntaries." 
It  b  in  this  poem  that  tbe  Immortal  lines  occur : 

So  nigh  u  grandeur  to  oar  dust, 
8o  near  to  God  is  man, 

When  duty  whispers  low.  Thou  mint, 
The  youth  replies,  J  can. 

The  absence  of  all  literary  mecbanftm  im- 
press one  with  the   D*collar    spirituality   of 
Emerson's  message.     Direct  from   heaven    it 
seemed  to  fall  on  the  white  paper.    No  materia 
medium  Interposed.     He  kept  himself   unen- 
cumbered by  detail  and  free  to  receive  spiritual 
impressions.    Tbe  quality  of  his  life  permitted 
him  to  transmit  and  transcribe  them.     "My 
whole  philosophy,  which  is  very  real,"  he  ones 
wrote,  "teaches  acquiescence  and    optimism. 
Sure  I  am- that  the  right  word  will  be  spokaa, 
though  I  cat  out  my  tongue."    In  his  discourse 
on  Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold  said:  "Happiness 
in  labor,  'ighteonsness  and  veracity ;  in  all  the 
life  of  the  spirit,  happiness  and  eternal  hope;— 
that  was  Emerson's  gospel........ Bat  by  his 

conviction  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  happi- 
ness, and  by  his  hope  that  this  life  of  the  spirit, 
will  come  more  and  more  to  be  sanely  under, 
stood,  and  to  prevail  and  to  work  for  aappi- 
ness— by  this  conviction  and  hope  Emerson  was 


great."  Nowhere  could  one  be  more  profound- 
ly impressed  wiita  tbe  dignity,  the  serenity  and 
the  deration  of  Emerson's  character  thin  in 
lingering  in  his  study.  Oyer  the  loir  mantel 
bangs  a  fine  copy  of  Michael  Aageion's  "Fates." 
There  is  a  enrioos  old  Egyptian  idol,  choice 
engravings  on  the  wails,  aad  basts  of  cele- 
brated men  stand  h>re  aad  there  about 
the  room.  On  either  side  the  fireplace  two 
doors  open  into  the  sonny  south  parlor,  where  a 

crimson  carpet  glows  like  a  warm  welcome, 
and  window  draperies  of  tbe  same  rich,  warm 
color  are  swept  back  revealing  the  view  ot  low 
bills  crowned  with  pine  trees,  far  across  the 
quiet  meadow*.  All  tbe  landscape  is  in  a  minor 
key,  still,  unaccentuated,  fall  ot  a  peace  that  U 
not  yet  stagnation.  In  this  room  hangs  the 
picture — an  old  Italian  engrarlag  of  a  son-god— 
wbich  was  Carlyle's  marriage-gift  to  Mrs. 
Emerson.  It  bears  on  tbe  back  a  slip  of  paper 
pasted  on  tbe  boards,  on  which  is  written,  tn 
Caxlyle'a  own  handwriting,  a  little  inscription, 
something  to  the  effect  that  this  picture  is  for 
tbe  lady  of  tbe  Concord  home,  from  one  whose 
household  will  erer  hare  cause  to  remember 
hers,  and  signed  T.  Carlyle.  Tbe  risltor  looks 
lone  and  llogeringly  at  this  choice  token,  and 
perchance  In  memory  be  finds  some  stray 
echoes  of  a  letter  which  in  1841  Carl  vie  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Emerson,  saying  to  her:  "Von-  are  an 
enthusiast;  you  make  Arabian  Nights  out  of 
doll,  foggy  London  days;  with  your  beautiful 
female  imagination  ships  barnlsbei  cop- 
per castles  out  of  London  fog.  It  Is  rery 
beautiful  of  you,— nay,  it  is  not  foolish  either,  it 

;-  tvis*. (  .  Yoar  oesx;»  -«ball  rau~h    ifii* 

Martineau;  my  Dame  will  send  it  in  her  first 
letter.  The  good  Harriet  is  not  well,  but  keeps 
a  rery  courageous  heart.  She  lives  by  tbe  shore 
of  the  beautiful  blue  Northumbrian  sea."  It  was 
out  of  this  home  that  Kmerson  wrote  to  Carlyle, 
'  Your  rooms  in  America  are  waiting  for  you, 
and  my  wife  is  making  ready  a  closet  for  Mrs. 
Carlyle."  It  was  out  of  this  home,  toe,  that 
Miss  Martineau  wrote  to  Carlyle  that  Emerso  a 
was  "the  only  man  la  America  who  had 
quietly  sat  himself  down  on  a  competency  to 
follow  his  own  path  and  do  tbe  work  his  own 
will  prescribed  for  him."  Carlyle  tells  this  to 
Emerson,  and  says:  "Pity  that  yon  ware  the 
oolyooe!  but  be  one,  nevertheless ;  be  the  first 
aod  tbgte  will  come  a  second  and  a  third.  It  is 
a  poor  country  where  all  men  axe  sold  to  Mam- 
mon, and  can  make  nothing  but  railways  and 
bursts  of  parliamentary  eloquence." 

A  lorrly  portrait  of  a  daughter  of  tbe  house 
banes  in  this  sunny  parlor,  and  here  hare  gath- 
ered social  groups  Including  almost  every  noted 
person  who  has  ever  rlsited  America.  H°[a, 
were  the  famous  conversations,  when  Bronson 
Aicott  and  Margaret  Fuller  joined  In  them. 
Bere  Frederlcka  Bremer  sat  and  chatted.  Thor- 
eau came  daily  for  the  comnreb snsion  and  sym- 
pathy he  found,  and  old  John  Brown  was  often 
found  here,  silent  and  absorbed,  until,  as  Mr. 
Bartlett  said,  "some  allusion  or  cbanC9  remark 
would  fire  bis  soul  and  light  up  his  rugged 
features." 

It  wias  f rem  Emerson's  Borne,  on  this  perfect 
eold<rn  day  of  last  October,  that  the  little  party 
found  their  way  to  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery, 
that  place  of  consecrated  history.  Here,  under 
the  pine  trees  that  he  loved,  in  the  ground  con- 
secrated by  tbe  hymn  be  wrote,  sleeps  all  that 
was  >nonal  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Within  a 
step  are  i  be  graves  of  tho  Tboreaa  family,  and 
tbe  Hawthorne  lot,  where  the  great  master  of 
American  romance  lies  burled,  Ttnd  near  him  the 
two  little  grandchildren,— -Gladys,  daughter  of 
Julian  Hawthorne,  and^Frankliu  Hawthorne,  son 
of  George  P.  and  of  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop 
The  burial  of  Hawthorne,  related  one  of  his 
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near  friends,  was  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
pathetic  scenes.  He  was  brought  from  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  died,  to  the  little  Csncord 
church.  The  Saturday  Club  came  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect,  and  here  sat  Longfellow, 
Agassiz,  Emerson,  Whipple,  Lowell.  As  tbe  sim- 
ple set  vices  closed  they  all,  moved  by  simultane- 
ous accord,  rose  and  bent  a  last  look  above  their 
dead  friend.  The  friends  all  walked  to  Sleepy 
Hollow.  Only  one  carriage— that  bearing 
Mrs.  Hawthorne— was  in  the  procession.  Aa 
Agassiz  entered  tbe  cemetery  he  stopped  and 
gathered  a  little  hunch  of  violets,  which  be 
dropped  on  the  casket  as  It  was  lowered  into  the 
gtounr1.  The  graves  of  tbe  Thoreau  family  are 
cunonsly  suggestive  of  tbe  isolation  of  tempera- 
ment that  marked  their  lives.  Here  lie  the 
father  and  the  mother,  and  tbe  three  unmarried 
bods  and  daughter,  Henry,  William,  and  Sophia, 
all  long  pist  middle  age,  dying  a  solitary  death 
out  of  a  solitary  life.  The  Emerson  lot  is  his- 
toric.  Here  lies  the  little  Waldo,  whom  Mar- 
garet Fuller  loved,  and  for  whom  Emerson's 
"Threnody"  was  written.  Here  Is  that  strange, 
weird  genins,  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  the  aunt 
to  whom  be  always  felt  he  owed  so  much  of  in- 
tellectual energy  and  thought.  An  extraordin- 
ary mental  lite  was  hers.  After  the  custom  of 
ber  day,  when  life  was  not  so  active  bnt  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  time  to  analyze  and 
record  it,  she  kept  copious  journal  records, 
and  we  read  bow  she  baked  bread,  read  Shake- 
speare, dipped  into  Cicero,  finished  the  family 
washing,  and  made  note*  from  Fenelon— all  In 
one  day.  This  curious  mixture  was  fairly 
typical  of  ber  eccentric  life.  So  one  thought  of 
ber  with  mingled  pathos  and  amusement,  and 
above  tbe  golden  sunshine  sifted  through  golden 
leaves,  and  the  breeze  sounded  ita  faint,  wind- 
barp  music  through  the  plue  trees,  and  the  sun- 
shine ot  the  October  day  fell  silently  orer  rhe 
grave  of  Emerson. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD  ON  BiKBKSON. 

Emerson  and  Franklin  Writer*  Wbo 
Sustain  Human  Conrage  and  Hope. 
Boston,  Dec.  2.— Matthew  Arnold  deliv- 
ered his  lecture  on  "Emerson,"  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  first  time  in  America,  in  the 
presence  of  a  representative  audience.  Mr. 
Arnold,  while  professing  profound  love 
and  veneration  for  Emerson,  declared  that 
he  was  not  e  great  poet,  nor  a  great  man  of 
letters,  nor  a  philosophy  maker  —  facts 
which,  he  said,  no  one  knew  better  than 
Emerson  himself.  Emerson's  essays,  how 
ever,  were,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  opinion,  tbe 
most  fruitful  in  prose  writings  of  tbe  age, 
and  he  pronounced  Emerson  and  Franklin 
two  of  the  most  distinctively  American  of 
our  writers  and  said  they  could  not  be 
prized  too  highly,  nor  be  heeded  too  dili- 
gently. Their  writings  tended  to  keep  uo 
human  courage  and  hope. 

. ,  Bemlnlsecnees  of  Thoreau. 

More  than  fortv  years  ago  half  a  dozen 
boys  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Assabet 
river  taking  a  sun  bath  after  their  swim 
in  the  stream.  They  were  talking  about 
the  conical  heaps  of  stones  in  the  river, 
and  wishing  that  that  they  knew  what 
built  them.  There  were  about  as  many 
theories  as  there  were  boys,  and  no  con- 
clusion had  been  arrived  at,  when  one  of 
the  boys  said"here  comes  Henry  Thoreau, 
let  ns  ask  him."  So  when  he  came  near, 
one  of  the  boys  asked    him  "what    made 


those  heaps  of  stones  in  the  river."  "I 
asked  a  Penobscot  Indian  that  question" 
said  Thoreau  "and  he  said  'the  musquash 
did, '[but  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  better  In- 
dian than  he,  fur  I  knew  and  he  did  not," 
and  with  that  reply  he  walked  off.  John — 
said, "that  is  just  like  him,  he  never  will 
tell  a  fellow  anything  unless  it  is  in  his 
lectures,  darn  his  old  lectures  about  chip- 
munks and  Injuns,  I  wont  go  to  hear  him," 
and  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  boys 
was,  that  when  they  got  left  again,  another 
man  would  do  it.  The  boys  could  not  un- 
derstand Thoreau,  and  he  did  not  under- 
stand boys,  and  both  were  losers  by  it. 

While  looking  over  Thoreau*  s  "An 
tumn"  lately,  the  writer  was  reminded  of 
the  time  when  Thoreau  and  the  writer's 
father  spent  some  two  or  three  weeks  run- 
ning anew  the  boundary  lines  in  Sudbury 
woods.  I  think  it  was  in  1S51,  and  there 
were  grave  disputes,  and  law  suits  seemed 
probable  but  after  a  while  these  two  men' 
were  selected  to  fix  the  bounds.  The  real 
trouble  was  owing  to  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  the  old  lines  having  been  run 
some  :oo  years  before ;  but  Thoreau  un-* 
derstood  his  business  thoroughly  and  seH 
tied  the  boundary  question  so  that  peace? 
was  declared.  Thoreau's  companion  wasl 
an  old  lumberman  and  woodchopper  and? 
a  close  observer  of  natural  objects :  but  he 
said  that  Thoreau  was  the  best^jnah  he) 
Jud  ever  known  in  the  woodav  ^"*~*r?B,^j 
enmba  ueemtre  i  squffireTT  knew  every. 
plant  andMirub  and  really  seemed  to  have 
been  born) in  the  forest  Thoreau  asked' 
many  questions ;  one  of  them  was,  "Do? 
.you  know  where  there  is  a  white  grape, 
which  grows  on  high  land,  which  bears 
every  year  and  is  of  superior  qualityf 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  a  little 
north  of  Deacon  Dakins'  rye  field  and 
when  the  grapes  are  ripe  if  you\  are  not 
on  the  windward  side  your  nose  will  telL 
you  where  they  are."  Thoreau  laughed 
and  appeared  satisfied. 

About  this  time  Thoreau  went  to  a 
party  in  Concord,  and  he  says  in  his 
journal  or  diary,  that  he  would  rather  eat 
crackers  and  cheese  with  his  old ,  compan- 
ion in  the  woods. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Thoreau  was  a  solitary  student  of  natural 
history  in  Concord  and  vicinity  at  that 
time.  He  was  better  equipped  for  his 
work,  an9  could  record  his  observations 
and  discoveries  better  than  his  fellow 
students  and  this  was  enough .  to  make 
him  famous  in  later  years. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  worked 
on  a  farm  one  year,  and  saved\his  money 
like  a  miser,  to  spend  it  the  next .  year  in 
travel  and  the  study  of  natural  history. 
This  was  done  for  several  years  or  so 
long  as  the  writer  knew  him.  Another 
deliberately  chose  a  hunter's  and  trapper's 


life  io  the  wild,  north  western  section  of 
oar  great  country,  and  he  bad  the  nerve 
and  determination  to  stick  to  his  wild, 
dangerous  pursuit.  There  was  a  man  in 
Burlington,  Mass.,  70  years  old  who 
would  be  in  the  woods  and  fields  as  early 
as  3  o'clock  during  the  summer  months, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  see  in  the  winter, 
returning  in  time  to  do  a  full  day's  work 
at  the  shoe  bench. 

He  was  a  most  enthusiastic  student,  but 
he  was  a  good  business  man  as  well.  He 
supplied  the  city  stables  with  skunk's  oil 
at  $2.00  per  quart,  sold  woodcocks  and 
partridges  in  their  season,  and  by  his  skil- 
ful administration  of  strychnine  cleared 
the  country  of  toxes  and  other  pests,  and 
put  many  dollars  in  his  pocket.  On  Sun- 
days he  would  let  his  birds  and  squirrels 
out  of  their  cages,  call  in  the  dog  and 
cat,  and  a  pet  lamb,  and  then,  the  boys 
said,  "father  was  in  heaven."  This  man's 
sons  solved  the  problem  which  had  never 
been  solved  before;  namely,  "where  is 
the  other  end  of  a  squirrel's  hole?"and  the 
name  of  Skelton  is  forever  more  associ- 
ated with  that  problem  which  had  vexed 
the  rustic  minds  for  centuries.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  reply  which  a  Lyn  n 
shoemaker  made  me  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  read  Thoreau's  books?  He  replied 
that  he  only  read  them  during  the  winter 
months,  when  he  could  not  go  out  and 
look  for  himself,  and  that  they  were  a 
good  substitute  for  his  out  door  rambles. 

These  unknown  men  are,  and  have  been 
the  branch  lines,  the  feeders  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  naturalists,  and  they  have  not 
lived  in  vain. 

There  was  a  great  intermediate  class 
between  Emerson>amf  uiercanadtan  wood 
chopper  who  would  have  gladly  aided 
Thoreau  if  he  had"  been  a  little  more  hu- 
man In  his  dealings  with  them.  The 
modest,  unpretending  Concord  farmers 
who  cultivated  their  fields,  educated  their 
children,  paid  their  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools,  churches,  and  their  chosen 
form  of  government,  whose  sons  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country  in  its  years 
of  peril,  are  not  to  be  sneered  at  and  de- 
spised by  men  whose  occupations  and 
opinions  differed  from  theirs.  In  the 
language  of  Ruskin  "let  us  think  less  of 
peculiarity  of  employment  and  more  of 
excellence  of  achievement."      Crayon. 


Ai  .    DIXIE  LAND, 

THE  AUTHOR  QUIETLY  RESIDES  NEA 


MT.  VERNON,  OHIO. 


ttmmett'*  Mnntrnl  Wnrit-Hnw  Dixie 
Land  Came  to  be  Written— An  Im- 
mediate Jareenn- PI  Ice's  Dixie, 
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{.WRITTEN  sr-KClAl,t.Y  KOR  ri'BLIC   l.BnOKR.] 

How  many  of  the  thousan<!s--nay.  mil- 
]|r>ns— whoso  hearts,  the  lust  six  months, 
hnve  throbbed  with  Indescribable  pulsa- 
tions of  patriotic  excitement  whenever 
band  or  soloist  or  street  musician  struck 
Up  "Dixie,"  have  paused  to  wonder  how 
the  stirring-  tune  came  to  he,  or  who  pave 
It  to  the  nation? 

Probably  very  few,  indeed,  are  aware 
that  the  author  of  "Dixie"  is  still  living, 
reaping  but  little  honor  for  the  composi- 
tion now  so  famous,  and  which  Is  morn  en- 
deared probably  to  Americans  than  any 
other  air,  except  the  "Star  Spangleo" 
Banner."  Danlci  D.  Emmett.  once  known 
throughout  this  country  and  England  as 
a  minstrel,  and  the  founder  of  minstrelsy 
In  the  United  States,  resides  now,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  S3  years,  entirely  alone 
on  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
.Vernon,  Ohio,  his  birthplace.  Since  the 
(conclusion  of  a  tour  with  Al  G.  Fields  s 
minstrels  through  the  South  some  two 
years  ago,  at  which  time,  as  the  composer 
-of  "Dixie."  he. everywhere  received  ova- 
tions, he  has  settled  down  to  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  say  friends.  Strange  close  to  a 
life  passed  before  the  public,  spent  in 
catering  to  its  pleasure,  cheered  by  Its 
applause!  A  photograph  taken  two  years 
ago  shows  that,  although  Emmetfa  hair 
end  moustache  are  now  snow  white,  he  Is 
■till  upright,  and  the  years  have  left  but 
alight  trnce  upon  his  genial  features. 

Biographers  state  an  interesting  variety 
of  "facts"  concerning  Emmett's  antece- 
dents, some  claiming  his  descent  to  be 
German,  some  Irish.  The  latter  is  actually 
the  case.  His  grandfather  emigrated  here 
from  Ireland  shortly  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  and  served  in  the  army  as 
chaplain  and  surgeon.  He  settled  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  a  son,  Abraham  Emmett, 
■who  later  removed  to  Ohio  and  fought  in 
the  War  of  1812  under  General  Hull.  At 
another  period  he  served  as  a  spy  upon 
the  Indians  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Ohio.  He  married- and  had  a  family  of  fout 
children,  of  whom  Daniel  .D.  Emmett. 
born  October  29,  1S1B,  was  the  eldest. 

It  Is  said  Shat  during  Emmetfs  boy- 
hood days  It  was  fashionable  among  the 
young  people  of  Mount  Vernon  to  at- 
tempt the  composition  of  verses  and  their 
adaptation  to  popular  tunes;  and  that  In 
this  manner  Emmett  formed  a  liking  for 
minstrelsy.  Shortly  after  1828.  about  which 
time  he  taught  himself  to  play  the  fiddle 
by  ear,  this  boy  of  13  went  to  Cincinnati 
under  an  engagement  to  play  the  second 
Violin  In  the  orchestra  attached  to  Stick- 
fiey's  Circus,  which  "uchestra."  it  may 
be  observed*  consisted  of  two  violins,  a 
bugle  and  ba3S  drum. 

Emmett's  MnMlcal  Work. 
Emmett  then  added  to  his  accomplish- 
ments the  mastery  of  the  piccolo,  flute 
and  fife,  and  became  in  time  welV,  known 
as  a  flfer  and  drummer. 
.  HIS  work  in  composition  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  "hoedowns,"  waJkarounds"  and 
Barky  melodies.  To  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  traditions  of  minstrelsy,  the  explana- 
tion Is  due  that  at  that  time  shows  usually 
■wound  up  with  a  "walkaround."  the  min- 
strels, in  their  darky  make-up.pacing  fan- 
tastically In  a  circle,  while  singing  some 
catchy  ditty,  to  which  the  clap,  clap  of 
their  feet  kept  time.  "Hoedowns"  were 
Jiegro  dances,  similarly  accompanied. 
.  At  various  times  Emmett  travelled  all 
ever  this  country,  meeting  with  trood  re- 
ceptions everywhere,  and  some  writers 
rill  attention  to  the  fact  that  minstrelsy 
then  took  the  form  of  a  close  Imitation 
of  quaint  negro  manners  and  customs, 
.■whereas  now  It  not  unfrequently  becomes 
>nere  clownish  buffoonery. 

In  1843  Emmett  organized  the  first  per- 
fect minstrel  troupe  of  the  United  States. 
II©  was  Its  leader,   and  associated   with 


him  were  Richard  Pelham,  "Billy"  Whlt- 
lock  and  Frank  Brower.  They  played 
kiumerous  engagements  here  as  the  "Vir- 
ginia Minstrels."  and  then  travelled  over 
England,  reaping  a  goodly  harvest,  and 
finally  wandering  over  the  bordets  Into 
Scotland,  where  they  separated.  Em- 
mett is  the  only  one  of  the  four  still  liv- 
ing, and  In  a  letter,  under  date  of  Marc!) 
39,  1896,  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Dumont,  who 
fcourteouslypermltted  the  writer  to  extract 
from  it,  Emmett  gives  these  Interesting 
fetalis: 

"In  the  old  times  each  circus  company 
pad  one  or  more  performers,  who  were 
called  'Ethiopian  Delineators;'  In  other 
Words,  singing  of  negro  songs  In  character. 
In  the  summer  of  1842  I  located  In  New 
York  end  played  the  violin  and  also 
banlo.  and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
others,  who,  like  mysolf,  performed  here 
and  there  throughout  the  city.  In'  the 
eprirg  of  1843  I  was  residing  at  37  Cath- 
arine street,  and  one  day  while  playing 
upon  my  violin  and  accompanied  by  Billy 
Whltlock  on  the  banjo,  the  door  opened 
and  Prank  Brower  entered.  For  awhile 
lie  Mstened.  and  then  joined  in  with  the 
bones.  We  were  delighted  with  the  Idea 
and  the  music,  and  were  again  going 
through  our  performance,  when  Dick 
Pelham  entered,  and,  with  his  tambour- 
ine, the  fourth  man  Joined  In  this  Im- 
promptu rehearsal.  Struck  by  this  Idea, 
fc'e  four  began  a  series  of  rehearsals, 
■which  ended  in  forming  a  partnership. 
*\Ve  performed  In  several  places,  but  the 
first  appearance  In  public  was  made  at 
the  Chatham  Theatre  and  for  the  benefit 
of  DVk  Pelham.  "We  gave  concerts  In  the 
•TreTT!-.-  c  Temple,  Boston,  for  six  weeks, 
the  rii-w  amusement,  'Minstrels,'  going 
like  wildfire.  We  then  sailed  for  England, 
.givlriK  concerts  In  Liverpool,  Birming- 
ham Mid  Manchester  to  immense  busl- 
Eess.  We  opened  in  the  Adelphl  Theatre, 
ondon;  In  connection  with  Professor  An- 
derson, the  wizard.  •  »  •  Upon  our  first 
nppearam  e  in  London,  and  Just  as  we 
came  upon  the  stage,  a  person  rose  tn  the 
feudlerv-e  and  shouted  to  us:  'Go  home! 
Co  home  and  pay  your  honest  debts!'  Let 
me  explain  that  Pennsylvania  had  re- 
pudiated some  debt,  and"  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, were  being  held  to  acoount  for  It. 
The  person  was  put  out  of  the  theatre 
nnd    th«    minstrels   proceeded." 

*Mfow  Dixie  Came  to  be  "Written. 

" .,    \  now  w 


now  we  come  to  how  "Dixie"  was 

LUsAmouy  ftnothatuawccessfla 


^it  was  am  ilmuhu  uimui  ItMi 
-iBeldom.  Indeed,  do  the  Idlers  of  thfl 

./Id   contribute  to  its   treasures.     It  la 

fie  busy  people  out  of  whom  the  friction 

Of  everyd-iy  Hfe  strikes  the  spark  of  ge* 

tilus.  1 

In  l.c59  Emmett  was  a  member  of  Bry* 
Brit's  Minstrels.  472  Broadway,  New  York., 
One  Saturday  evening,  as  he  was  depart- 
InK  for  home  at  the  close  of  the  entertain- 
ment, he  was  hailed  by  "Jerry"  Bryant," 
who  asked  him  to  compose  a  "walk* 
around."  with  a  "hooray  chorus,"  ready 
for  the  Monday  niornlng  rehearsal.  The 
tvJ'mn  of  Emmett's  engagement  with  Bry« 
ant  bound  him  to  compose  such  thinga 
whenever  new  ones  became  requisite.' 
Emmett  replied  that  the  time  allotted 
Mm  was  short,  but  he  would  do  his  best. 
The  next  day  our  beloved  "Dixie  Land" 
came  Into  existence.  The  words  have  been 
transcribed  Inaccurately  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  original  version  is.  Identical 
with  that  which  we  have  grown  familiar 
With: 
1    "I  wish  1  w.-:s  in  de  land  ob,  cotton; 

Old  times  oar  am  not  Soon  forgotten. 
Look  away!  look  away!  look  away,  Dlxla 
land! 

,In  Dixie  land,  whar  I  was  born  In, 

So  early  one  frosty  mornln",    ■  '  ,- 

book  away!  look  away!  look  away,  Dixie 


Innd!" 

An  lmntr>rttnt+  !>n<-rf««. 
The  sonjr  delighted  the  other  members 
■f  the  troupe  when  producer!  nt  Ih?  Mon- 
lay  rehearsal,  .mil  it  met  with  «  warm  re- 
jeption  from  the  audience  that  evening. 
X  Is  said  that  half  the  number  of  those 
resent    went      hom*    humming    "Dixie 

fhs  Nsw  York  Cllppec  .devoted  to  the 

thentrlnr.T"flrWenrtort,    wnrtieti   tno  worus 
of  !.iv|^  nn  the  frint  pirn  of  its  Issue, 
January  M,  18t;i.  duly  crediting  tbclr  eu» 
thorshlp   tr,  TCmmetl.     This   Is  Important, 
hecaitse  the  honor  of  *il<)  authorship  has 
l>  rn  .Tixput^'l  with  him  by  more  thnn  one 
claimant.     By  one  authority  It  Is  solemn- 
ly si    ipii  rs  being  nctunlly  true  that  the 
original   words  of  the  sons  were  written 
by  <;•  ppral  Albert  FIk<\  who  was  born  In 
no-  ton,   December  20.  J803,   fought  In  the 
Mexican    War    and    on    the  Confederate 
side  through   the  Civil   War,  and  in  18«8 
settled  down   to  law  In  Washington.     It 
la  probable,  to  Judge  from  the  fiery  lan- 
guage of  General  Pike's  poem,  as  In  the 
stanzas  given  below,  that  the  Southern 
soldier    sung    his    words,  to    the    tune    of 
"Dixie,"  thus  confusing  biographers: 
"Southrons,  hear  your  country  call  you, 
l'p:  lest  worse  than  death  befall  you] 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms,  In  Dixie! 
Do,  all  the  beacon  fires  are  lighted! 
Let  a!l  our  hearts  be  now  united; 

To  arms,  etc. 
"Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter; 
Northern  flags  in  South  winds  flutter; 

To  arms,  etc. 
Send  them  back  your  fierce  defiance, 
Stamp  upon  the  cursed  alliance. 
To  arms,"  etc. 

A  variety  of  picturesque  ditties  such 
as  the  one  about  "We'll  Hang  Abe  Lin- 
coln to  a  Sour  Apple  Tree,"  "Hooray, 
Hooray  for  Dixie,"  were  adapted  to  the 
irresistible  swing  of  the  tune  and  con- 
verted Into  war  songs  by  the  Southerners. 
Emmett  himself  explains  his  choice  of 
a  theme  In  this  way:Frequently  members 
of  minstrel  troupes,  travelling  In  the  North, 
would  exclaim,  when»feellng  the  pinch  of 
Northern  frosts:  "I  wish  I  was  In  Dixie." 
Dixie,  of  course,  being  the  name  used 
to  typify  the  States  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line(  This  expression,  which  be- 
came quite  a  saying  among  minstrel 
troupes,  suggested  the  words  of  this  song, 
and  the  first  bar  or  two  of  the  air  gave 
the  key  to  the  rest. 

Another  Ingenious  but  Incorrect  explan- 
ation 6f  the  theme  is  given  by  some 
writers,  who  affirm  that  "Dixie"  refers 
to  a  slave  owner.  Who  spelt  his  namt 
"Dixy."  and  that  It  Is  the  song  ol  a  slave 
yearning  for  his  old  home,  the  first  line 
of  which  should  run; 

"I  wish  I  was  with  Dixy." 
The-  same  authority  seeks  to  deprive 
Kmmett  of  the  honor  due  him  by  claim- 
inn:  that  the  tune  Is  an  old  Northern  ne- 
gro air,  whose  origin  Is  as  vague  as  most 
traditions  of  the  race.  But  Emmett's 
friends  at  various  times  have  staunchly 
defended  his  rights,  and,  fortunately,  there 
are  now  persons  living  who  remember  well 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  song 
was  written. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  a  new  march  and  war  song 
were  needed  to  Introduce  In  a  spectacular 
performance  given  In  New  Orleans.  ThlS 
•  Is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  when 
Mr.  John  Wood  played  In  "Pocahontas." 
*y  John  Brougham.  Carlo,  the  brother  of 
Adellna  Pattl.  leading  the  orchestra.  At 
all  events.  "Dixie"  was  seised  upon  as  the 
thing  required.  Its  martial  beat  echoed 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  Its  title  en- 
deared it  to  Southern  hearts.  It  rang  in 
music  halls,  it  was  hummed  on  the  streets,, 
it  resounded  In  'the  home  circle,  it  was) 
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wafted  to  the  battle  fields,  caught  up  by 
the  Confederacy,  and,  ringing  through  the 
Rebel  ranks,  "made  many  a  battle  harder 
for  the  Northern  men,"  as  one  writer  puts 
It. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  It  was  considered 
almost  ^treasonable  to  sing  It  thla.  side  of 
Mawn  and  Dixon's  line,  and  It  Is  even 
said,  though  not  sufficiently  corroborated 
to  be  accepted  without  question,  that  Em- 
mett's loyalty  to  the  Union  was  criticised, 
although  the  song  was  written  two  years 
before  the  war.  and  that  one  truculent 
Maine  editor  fished  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  ink  well  the  epithet,  "Secesh,"  and 
hurled  it  at  the  composer,  recommending 
him  to  summary  and  condign  punishment 
Whether  Emmett  reaped  blame  of  this 
sort  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  he  reaped  no 
other  reward.  The  publlo  appropriated 
"Dixie,"  withholding  from  htm  much  of 
praise  and  air  pecuniary  benefit. 

With  the  reunion  of  North  and  South 
the  song  was  restored  to  Its  place  in  the 
affections  of  i  the  nation.  Lincoln  Is  re- 
ported to'  have  considered  it  "captured" — 
surely  the  best  capture  made  in  the  war. 

And  now  an  old  man  sits,  neglected  and 
alone,  by  his  hearthstone  in  Ohio;  and 
wherever  patriotic  assemblages  gather 
the  song  he  created  echoes  and  re-echoes, 
as  It  will  do  through  generations  .yet  to 
come,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  a  strange  fervor  and  stimulating  to 
a  passion  devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripe*. 
BEATRICE  CLAYTON. 


Mr.   riK»rwB'«  Di'itth. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Kmcrsnn,  following  only  a 
frw  weeks  after  that  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  is  a 
laiufnl  reminder  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
>Me»  rehool  of  American  authors,  the  men  who 
began  to  write,  when  American  literature  was 
beginning  to  take  shape,  and  who  have  exerted 
.'.  formative  influence  not  only  upon  literature, 
but  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people,  are 
pass! i  g  away.  Whittlor,  Holmos  and  Lowell 
among  .he  poets,  Bancroft  among  prose  writers, 
and  Winthrap  and  Phillips  among  the  great 
orators  of  the  platform,  arc  loft  to  us,  bnt  Low- 
ell is  tli"  only  one  of  those  who  has  not  passed 
the  boundary  of  three  score  years  and  ton;  and 
the  departure  of  Emerson  not  only  recalls  old 
.■sorrows,  l.ut  sKggcst*  other  losses  which  aro  to 

The  death  of  TSmerson  does  not  toncli  with 
grief  so  wide  a  circle  as  did  that  of  Longfellow. 
Ifis  influence  was  not  diroctly  felt  by  the  masses 
of  people.  There  was  something  deterrent 
about  the  thought-compelling  quality  of  his 
books,  to  many  minds:  there  was  a  subtlety 
about  his  methods  of  thought,  and  an  absence  of 
sequence  and  arrangement  in  his  manner  of 
grouping  ideas,  which  made  it  by  no  means  easy 
lor  an  untrained  and  impatient  reader  to  follow 
him.  He  was  an  excellent  author  to  read  by 
detached  passages;  all  over  his  writings'  there 
are  sentences  that  sparkle  with  brilliancy,  and 
there  are  seed-thoughts  which  are  wondrously 
fruitful  if  they  do  but  find  congenial  soil.  But 
It  requires  a  pretty  robust  mind  to  read  page 
after  page,  essay  after  essay,  of  his  writings, 
v.  ithout  uiiy  sense  of  weariness.  As  Alcott  aptly 
expressed  it,  his  logic  was  the  logic  of 
a  galaxy  of  stars.  There  was  brilliancy 
there— a  flashing  and  dazzling  brilliancy  often, 
like,  that  of  the  stars,  as  seen  through  a  rarer 
and  clearer  atmosphere  than  that  through  which 
we  ordinarily  view  theril,  but  It  watt  a  bril- 
liancy which  defied  analysis  and  arrangement. 
Nor  was  it  only  his  subtle  qualities  of  thonght 
and  slyle  which  kept  his  writings  from  finding 
a  place  among  the  familiar  boots  of  average 
readers;  the  subjects  with  which  "he  dealt 
were  often  lofty  and   abstrnse,    and    removed 


from  the  ordinary  thonght  of  men. 

When  tho  final  estimate  comes  to  be  made  up 

upon  Mr.  Emerson's  work  and  the  results  of 

it,  wo  are  quite  confident  it  will  be  found  that 

the  indirect  influence  which  it'  has  exerted  has 

been  not  only  vastly  wider  but  more  potent  than 

the  direct.    It  is  nn  influence  which  has  been 

felt  by  many  minds  who  were  quits  unaware 

from  what  source  it  came;  and  this  because  it 

was  a  reflex  influence,  reaching  them  by  radia- 

bn,  as  it  were,  from  other  minds  which  were 

jrcctly   touched  by   Mr.  Emerson's  thought. 

jr.  Emerson's  work  has  been  the  fructifying 

I  some  of  the  noblest  minds  of  his  generation, 

id  through  the  operations  of  these  minds,  and 

'others  touched  by  these  in  turn,  he  has  mads 

y impress  npon  many  people  to  whom  he  him* 
was  hardly  more  than  a  name.  He  died 
fcnquiily  and  painlessly,  as  a  child  might  falK 
leep;  and  he  has  passed  to  a  more  Intimate 
pwledge  of  tho  mysteries  which,  during  bis 
Jrtlme,  engaged  his  deepest  thought, 

I       ■    I  mi il': 


WRITHCQ  IN  tftt  NftVWr* ■■• 

Vr;-      \,ct  Of  CAntiMKtnB  n  Wbrk  SSaiitore 
Putting   it  fin  I'n.per,  II 

S  Dlckena  lived  'so  thoroughly  fhthttis  fh.-i.r-. 
faclers  tiint'hocoui/i  not  sleep  alt  night,  ana  to 
jesesne  them  was  bhliged  to  net.uf/an.i  go  oik 
lor  a  walk.  His  dVnghter  relates  that  a*  he 
Wro'e  lie  actud  many  of  the  scene*  of  his 
novels,  rising  occasionally  and  pacing  the 
room,  talking  to  himself.  Thero  can  hardly 
.be  a  doubt  that  the  most  successful  dramatists 
witness  thotr  plays  la  imagination  before 
they  aro  nut  on  tho  boards,  llere  Is  probably, 
the  secret  of  Bnuclvauit's  onecoss.  He  has 
ncrrlbci  In  a  magazine  bow  ho  "makes"  a 
play  before  tie  writes  It.  He  gets  the  story 
and  the  plot  and  then  the  seenes.  The  work 
of  construction  occurs  before  he  has  put  a 
line  on  paper.  The  last  thing  ol  all  is  to  snp- 
plv  tho  dialogue,  wnich  he  considers  of  the 
least  Importance  Alexandre  Dumas  even 
went  furth-r.  Ho  built  the  whole  play  in  his 
mind,  even  to  the  language,  before  touching 
his  pen  and  ink.  He  relaics  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  had  a  drums  to  write,  anc,  as  It  was 
Decessary  to  be  quiet,  he  wok  passage  on  a 
yachr,  and  for  24  hours  lay  in  a  kind  ofstupor 
on  the  deck.  His  mind  was  absorbed  in  the 
piece.  When  ho  got  up  ana  tooK  a  meal  the 
work  was  finished.  Be  amused  nimself  for  a 
tow  days  and  then  returned  to  rails,  where 
he  wrote  out  what  he  had  so  concentrated ly 
labored  upon.  Other  plava  he  composed  In 
nils  way.  Dairying  them  aboc.  in  his  bond  for 

Sears,  and  tnis  Is  tn«  explanation  or  some  of 
lose  miracles  of  composition  with  which  he 
loved  to  amaze  his  friends.  Jules  Janin  tells 
a  story.  He  was  at  a  country  house 
with  Dumas  where  there  was  a  crowd 
of  pleasure  seekers.  All  day  they  were 
minting  and  amusing  themselves.  About 
12  o'clock  at  night  i  in  the  -  smoking 
room  when  everybody  wnS^omfortably  lagged 
out  and  half  asleep,  Dumas',  accidentally  turn- 
ing over  some  paners  la  his  pocket,  came 
npon  a  letter  which  ,ne  nad  received  some 
•lays  before.  Heavens  I  be  bad,  forgotten. 
Be  had  promised  to  write  a  piece  for  a 
friend's  benefit,  which  was  to  come  off  imme- 
diately. The  manuscript  must  be  In  Paris 
next  day.  Dumas  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well.  It  must  be  done,"  and  he  took  up  his 
light  and  started  for  the  library.  When  tbe 
others  came  to  breakfast  In  the  morning 
there  was  a  piece  lying  on  the  library  table, 
completed,  and  Dumas,  who  had  been  Up  till 
dawn  over  it,  was  sleeping  late.  Here  ap- 
peared something  miraculous— to  invent  the 
plot,  scenes  and  characters  of  a  play  and 
wrbeout  the  whole  In  these  few  hours,  and 
Paris  rang  with  tbe  feat.  Bat  it  was  a  trlek. 
The  drama  had  been  in  Ms  mind  for  months, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  hot  to  pUee  it  on 
paper.  -l,.-.    •■  ■-  -     •— 


THE  CARLYLE-EMERSON  CORRESPOND-, 

CUi-lU.     ENCE./Uflr/^>^ 

OF  the  portion  of  the  Oarlyle-Emerson  correspond- 
ence just  published  for  the  first  time,  the  Boston 
'Herald"  says: 

The  mutilation  of  the  "  Correspondence  of  Oarlyle 
and  Emerson  "  Is  a  literary  misfortune.  There  were  im- 
portant gaps  In  the  letters  which  could  not  be  filled  up  at 
the  time  the  correspondence  was  first  published,  and  the 
hope  that  the  letters  missing  from  it  might  be  recovered 
has  been  fulfilled  by  the  restoration  of  thirteen  letters 
written  by  Oarlyle  and  four  by  Emerson.  There  are 
other  letters  still  to  turn  up,  but  comparatively  few 
spaces  in  the  correspondence  now  remain  to  be  filled.  A 
few  extracts  from  these  letters  are  here  appended,  which 
express  the  opinions  of  the  two  distinguished  corre- 
spondents and  reveal  still  further  their  friendly  relations 
with  each  other.  The  first  of  these  recovered  letters  Is 
from  Carlyle  to  Emerson,  and  is  concerned  with  what 
Carlyle  calls  "  the  book  business."  It  is  dated  April  13, 
1839.  He  says  of  himself:  "I  am  again  upon  the 
threshold  of  extempore  lecturing  on  '  The  Revolu- 
tions of  Modern  Europe ;'  Protestantism,  two  lectures  : 
Puritanism,  two ;  French  Revolution,  two.  I  almost 
regret  that  I  had  undertaken  this  thing  this  year  at  all, 
for  I  am  no  longer  driven  by  poverty  as  heretofore. 
Nay,  I  utn  richer  than  I  liuve  i.oea  for  ton  yeara,  and 
have  a  kind  of  prospect,  for  the  first  time  this  great 
while,  of  being  allowed  to  subsist  in  this  world  for  the 
future ;  a  great  blessing — perhaps  the  greatest,  when  it 
comes  as  a  novelty.  However,  I  thought  it  right  to 
keep  this  lecturing  business  open,  come  what  might.  I 
care  less  about  it  than  I  did.  It  is  not  agony  and 
wretched  trembling  to  the  marrow  of  the  hone,  as  it 
was  the  last  two  times.  I  believe,  in  spite  of  all  my 
perpetual  indigestions  and  nervous  woes,  I  am  actually 
getting  into  better  health ;  the  weary  heart  of  me  is 
quieter  ;  I  wait  in  silence  for  the  new  chapter — feeling 
truly  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  one  period  here.  I  count 
it  two  in  my  autobiography.  We  shall  see  what  the 
third  is,  if  there  be  a  third.  But  I  am  in  small  haste 
for  a  third."  A  little  later,  in  a  second  letter,  Carlyle 
recurs  to  the  lectures  in  the  following  strain  :  "There 
was  but  one  moderately  good  lecture,  the  last,  on 
'  Sansculottlsm,'  to  an  audience  mostly  Tory,  and 
rustling  with  the  beautlfullest  quality  silks  1  Two 
things  I  find  :  First,  that  I  ought  to  have  a  horse.  I  had 
only  three  incidental  rides  or  gallops,  hired  rides.  My 
Yankee  hone  Is  never  yet  purchased,  but  It  shall  be,  for 
I  cannot  live,  except  in  great  pain,  without  a  horse.  .  .  . 
But  the  second  thing  I  found  was  the  extempore  speak- 
ing, especially  In  the  way  of  lecture,  is  an  art  or  craft 
that  requires  an  apprenticeship,  which  I  have  never 
served!"  In  the  same  letter,  he  begins  to  think  that  he 
must  begin  a  book.  He  says  :  "  Books  are  the  lasting* 
thing  ;  lectures  are  like  corn  ground  Into  flour  ;  there 
are  loaves  to-day,  but  no  wheat  harvests  for  next  year. 
Rudiments  of  a  new  book  (thank  Heaven  !)  do  sometimes 
disclose  themselves  in  me.  Feslina  lente.  It  ought  to 
be  better  than  the  French  Revolution  ;  I  mean  better 
written.  The  greater  part  of  that  book,  as  I  read  proof- 
sheets  of  it  in  these  weeks,  does  nothing  but  disgust  me. 
And  yet  it  was,  as  nearly  as  was  good,  the  utmost  that 
lay  in  me.  I  should  not  like  to  be  nearly  killed  by  any 
other  book.  Books,  too,  are  a  triviality.  Life  alone  is 
great,  with  its  infinite  spaces,  its  everlasting  times,  with 
its  death,  with  its  heaven,  and  its  hell  t  All  me  I"  In 
the  same  letter  there  is  an  opinion  of  Wordsworth  that 
is  more  favorable  than  Carlyle  was  wont  to  speak  of  him 
at  other  times :  "  Wordsworth  is  here  at  present ;  a  gar- 
rulous, rather  watery,  not  wearisome  old  man.    There 


106  is  a  freshness  as  of  brooks  and  mountain  breezes  in  him ; 

one  says  of  him  :  Thou  art  not  great,  but  thou  art  gen-' 
ulne  :  we'l  speed  tbou." 

In  a  letter  dated  December  S,  1839,  Carlyle  speaks 
plainly  of  one  of  his  frequent  visitors:  "Poor  Miss 
Martineau  is  In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  this  winter;  sick, 
D&inf  ully.  not  dangerously ;  with  a  surgical  brother-in- 
law.  Her  meaner  dlalecticalltles  afflict  me  no  more ;  hot 
also  her  blithe  friendly  presence  cheers  me  no  more. 
We  wish  she  were  back.  This  silence,  I  calculate — 
forced  silence — will  do  her  much  good.  Jf  I  were* 
legislator,  I  would  order  every  man,  once  a  Veek  or  to,! 
to  lock  his  lips  together,  and  utter  no  vocable  %t  all  for 
four  and- twenty  hours  ;  it  would  do  him  immense  bene- 
fit, poor  fellow  I  Such  racket  and  cackle  of  men  hear- 
say and  sincere  cant  grows  at  last  entirely  deafening, 
enough  to  drive  one  mad,  like  the  voice  of  mere  Infinite 
rookeries  answering  your  voice  I    Silence,  silence  1" 

Emerson  writes  from  Concord  In  the  summer  of  1846  • 
"  I  creep  along  the  roads  and  fields  of  this  town  as  I 
have  done  from  year  to  year.  When  my  garden  is 
shamefully  overgrown  with  weeds,  I  pull  up  some  of 
them.  I  prune  my  apples  and  pears.  I  have  a  few 
friends  who  gild  many  hours  of  the  year.  I  sometimes 
write  verses."  Emerson  was  then  preparing  his  lecture 
on  "Representative  Men,"  and  says  of  his  work:  "I 
wrote  a  deal  about  Napoleon  after  reading  a  library  of 
memoirs.  Now  I  have  Plat),  Montaigne,  and  Sweden- 
borg,  and  more  in  the  clouds  behind.  What  news  of 
Naseby  and  Worcester?"  Carlyle  in  the  same  year 
replied,  with  a  mass  of  new  Cromwell  letters  before 
him,  that  he  was  "  sunk  deep  into  the  dust-abysses 
again." 

During  the  next  year,  1846,  Carlyle  made  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  and  thus  records  his  Impressions :  "  Thirty 
years  move  away  a  generation  of  men.  The  old  hills, 
the  old  brooks  and  houses  are  still  there ;  but  the  popu- 
lation has  marched  away,  almost  all ;  it  is  not  there  any 
more.  I  cannot  enter  into  light  talk  with  the  survivors 
and  successors ;  I  withdraw  into  silence  and  converse 
with  the  dumb  old  crags  rather. In  a  melancholy  and  ab- 
struse manner.  Thank  Ood,  my  good  old  mother  is 
still  there  ;  old  and  frail,  but  still  young  of  heart ;  as 
young  and  strong  there,  I  think,  as  ever.  It  Is  beauti- 
ful to  see  affection  survive  where  all  else  is  submitting 
to  decay  ;  the  altar  with  its  sacred  fire  still  burning, 
when  the  outer  walls  are  all  slowly  crumbling,  material 
Fate  saying,  '  they  are  mine  I'  I  read  some  insignificant 
books,  smoked  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  and  went  mop- 
ing about  among  the  hills  and  hollow  water-courses, 
somewhat  like  a  shade  in  hades."  In  another  letter  of 
the  same  year,  the  Chelsea  sage  says  to  Emerson  :  "If 
you  see  Mr.  Everett,  will  you  thank  him  for  his  kind 
remembrance  of  me,  till  I  find  leisure  (as  I  have  vainly 
hoped  to  do)  to  thank  him  more  in  form  f  A  ri'gniflad, 
compact  kind,  of  man,  whom  I  remember  with  real 
pleasure." 

Again  he  says :  "  Alas !  the  speech  of  men,  especially 
the  witty  speech  of  men,  Js  often  afflictive  to  me ;  '  in 
the  wide  earth,'  I  say  sometimes  with  a  sigh,  '  there  la 
none  but  Emerson  that  responds  to  me  with  a  voloe 
wholly  human  1'  All  literature,  too,  is  become,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how,  contemptible  to  me.  On  the  whole,  one's 
blessedness  is  to  do  as  Oliver :  work  while  the  ran  le 
up;  work  well,  as  if  eternities  depended  on  It;  then 
sleep— as  if  under  the  guano  mountains  of  human  stu- 
por, if  handsomely  forgotten  all  at  once,  that  latter  I*' 
the  handsome  thing.  I  have  often  thought  what  W. 
Shakespeare  would  say  were  he  to  sit  one  night  in  a 
'Shakespeare  society 'and  listen  to  the  empty  twaddle 
and  other  long-eared  melody  about  him  there." 


PSEUDONYMS. 


tli*  Ideality  »f  Pot»al»r  Writer*  Revealed. 

Mr.  Dole,  in  his  "  Cntaloguo  of  the  Rhow- 
hefWtn  (Maine)  Library,''  (fives  the  following1  list 
otflieproudonvmo  of  native  and  foreign  anthofs/, 
n  a  tries  changed  by  marriage,  and  the  authors  of 
anonymous  books : 

AMKatCAtr  pskudon-tms. 


J\*evAcn\fmi. 
PHI  Arp. 
Knmncl  A.  Bard, 
W niter  Barrett, 
BrnaulT. 

«  arl  Hcnfon, 

Cnrrtell  A.  Bigly  (C»n  tell 

a  big  He), 
Josh  Billings, 
Putin  Browne, 


Real  S'amr*. 
Charles  II.  Smith. 
Benjamin  fi.  Sqoler. 
Joseph  A.  Seovllle. 
Ifrnjaniin.  .t><stin,  and  Xy- 

in»n  Abbott  (jointly.) 
Charles  Astor  ilrlsted. 


Bmu  Crcyton, 

Shirley  I'nro,  M^n  Sisnn  Dunning. 

Q.  K.  Philander  DoesUcks,  Alortlmcr^  Thomson. 


Tnt  Contributor. 
Major  Jack  Downing, 
Meet  a, 

Frank  Forester, 
Mm  Oilman, 
Howard  Olyndon, 
Barry  Gray, 
Orace  Greenwood, 
Harry  Orlnge, 
(■all  Hamilton, 
Marion  Ilurlnnd, 
Jennie  June, 
Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (Office 
Se 


Ororge  W.  Peek. 
Henry  W.  Shaw. 
Bcv.  Samuel  Kiske. 
J.T.  Trowbridge. 

m4«  : 


A.  M.Urlswoid. 
Keba  Smith. 
Kate  W.  Hamilton. 
H.  W.  Herbert. 

Mr. Ballou. 

Miss  Laura  C.  Redden. 
K.  B.  (>)ilin. 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  0.  Lipplncott. 
Lt.  Henry  A.Wise,  U.  8.  N. 
Miss  Mary  Abigail  Dodge. 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Terhuno. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.'.Croiy. 


Seeker), 
Edmund  Kirkej 
Put  LovoDgood, 
Helen  Mar, 
Ik  Marvel, 
Soirbio  May, 
Minnie  Myrtle, 
Petroleum  Vesuvius 

by. 

Dr.      Oldham, 

stones,  ' 
Oil  rcr  Optic, 
Miles 


Of    Grey 


B.  H.  Newell. 
J.  R.  Gilmore. 
Captain  G.  Harris. 
Mrs.  D.  1'.  M.  Walker. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell. 
Miss  B.  S.  Clarke. 
Miss  Anna  L.  Johnson. 
Nas- 

D.  1L  Locke. 


•  Optie, 
O'Reilly, 


Mrsi  Partington 
Florence  Percy 
John  Phoenix. 

rorte  Crayon, 

L.  Pylodet  (anagram)* 

Socle  y  Regcster, 

Job  Bass, 

See  I  De     Kay  (aottoT"  of 


Caleb  8.  Henry,  LL.  D, 
Wni.  T.  Adams. 
Colonel   Charles   G.   Hal- 
pine. 
B.  P.  Shillaber. 
.'Mr&Akcrs. 
Captain  George  H.  Derby. 

BwkeralTi.  P.  Strother. 
F.  Leypoldt. 
Mrs.  6.  J.  Victor. 
Mr. Foxcroft- 


"Canctuckey"), 

Ethan  Spike, 
Talvi, 

Timothy  Tlteomb, 

Trusts  (anagram), 

Mark  Twain, 
A  Veteran  Observer 
Arteiuus  Ward, 
Blythe  White,  Jr., 

rOMlOR  PB«orrO»YM8. 
A.  L.  O.  E,   (A. Lady  of 
EhglandJ,  . 


(Charles  D.  Kirk. 
Matthew  F.  Whittles 
Mrs.    E.   Robinson,    (The- 
-    rese  A.  L.  Von  Jakob.) 
Josiah  G.  Holland,  Ml  B, 
Mfss      Elizabeth     Stuart 

Ph*.  - 

8am  uel  L.  Clemens. 
E.  D.  Msnslleld.s 
Charles  F.  Brown. 

Solon  (Robinson. 


Ctithbert  Bede, 
E.  Berger,     . 
Bon  Gaul  tier. 

Coimtry   Parson.   ' 

H.  B.  •■ 
George  Eliot, 

Holme  Lee, 

kMrs.'Herkharo, 
ffwen  Meredith, 
*.<uln-Muliibachf 
■Vimrod, 

Old  Uumjihre;, 


'•A.   K, 


MlssXhnrlotte  Tncker. 
Bev.rEdward  Bradley. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Shepari, 
.Prof.   W.   E.  Aytoaa  and 
,   Theodore  Martin. 

,.Bev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

Mrs.    Marian   J.    (Evans) 

.  Lewes 

Mrs.  Harriett  Parr. 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Penrose. 
Hon.  Edward  B.  B,  Ly  tton. 
Mrs.  Clara  MundV 
Charles  J.  Apnerlafi 
Chxtrge  Mogrldge. 


^rgeSand, 
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AKOflYMOCB  BOOKS  AMD  TBC1S  AUTHORS, 
Alchemy  and  the  Alc"he- 
rolrts:  also, 
Christ  the  Spirit,^ 
"Colin   Clout    's    Come 
Home     Again"      Ex- 
plained, 
Bed  Book  of  Appf n, 

Sweden  Wg  a'HcrwcHe  Mnlor  General  Ethan 
Philosopher;  Hitchcock 

E<ce  Homo,  r»uf.  flfcVyTsitt  rrAiery)? 

Free  Caelum,  Rest  E.  F.  Bntr/ 

r.rrln(f,  yet  Kettle;  fsnsc- F:  Beert,  Jr. 

Fnith  Gartnc7'sGlrHro4>rT,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitnar. 
Household   ot  Sir  Thomoa 
Moore :  also.  Journal'  at 
Mary  Powell,  Mls*-sAnne  Mamrfng, 

The  Lamplighter,  Miss  M.  S.  Commiiw 

Lyrics  by  the  letter  H.,      Col.  Chas.  G.  HaTplne/ 
The^iew  Timothy.,  Rev!  W.  M.  Baker. 

Butledge,  Miss  M.  Col  p. 

Schonlwrff-CfltU  FanjUlfc  JWrs.  Elizabeth  Chariest 
Sjiiril of  Pcvcnty-Slx,  MTS.  D.  S.  Cuftts. 

Tales  oC  the  Genii,  F^TTtTcrnaes  Rldler. 

A  Trif  to  Catch  a  Sunbemnpaiss  M.  A.  Planch*,  after' 
ward  Mrs.  Henry  Mitck 


Amantine    Luclle   Atrmre 
(Dupln  Duderant). 
January  Bearle,  Oeo.  8.  PhlUlps. 

Arthur  Sketchier,  GeorgeBoee. 

Samuel  Bllck,  Judge  The*.  C.  HaUlmrto*. 

Stonehenoe.  John  H.  Walsh. 

Mpnenenge,  Lieut.  Richard  J.  Morrlaon. 

RAMUS  CHA1T01D  BT  MARRIAOI. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs.  HlchoUa. 

Aagusta  J.  Evans,  I        Mrs.  W»"pn.  _ 

Marian  J.  Evans,  Jfn.  O.  H.  LewwJ. 

Caroline  Fry,  Mrs.  Wibwn, 

Dinah  Muloch,  Mrs.  Cralk. 

Harriet  Prescott,  Mrs.  R.  O.  Bpntmrd. 


Wlrrd  and  Whirlwind,'     firtWe*  Wyllys"  ElDet. 

The  olt-repeated  crklclsm  on  Mme.  PattfT 
alnglng  the  ••inevitable"  "Home,  Bweet 
Home,"  la  stoutly  resented  by  tbe  great 
artist.  Mme.  Paul  delares  that  sbe  would 
not  alng  one  song  for  twenty  years  It  the 
public  did  not  demand  lu    Ube  says: 

«•!  learned  the  song  years  ago  and  never 
dreamed  thai  X  would  have  to  sing  it  for 
yours  and  years,  but,  after  I  bad  once  sung 
it,  nowhere  eonld  1  appear  but  tbo  publio 
demanded  it,  particularly  here  In  Amerloa. 
I  have  tried  again  and  again  to  substitute 
other  songs,  and  it  is  absurd  tosuppoue  that 
I  haven't  songs  enough  in  my  repertory  to 
give  an  evening's  entertatnmont  without 
•  Home,  Sweet  Home.'  But  every  time  I 
nave  heard  people  all  over  tbe  house  demand 
tne  old-time  melody.  Why  should  1  not 
try  to  please  my  publio?  Indeed,  I  would 
never  sing  it  again  If  only  onoe  1  did  not 
bear  the  tnunder  of  applause  whenever  the 
first  notes  of  the  Introduction  are  heard.  Of 
course,  1  am  encouraged.  There  nevor  was 
a  singer  who  was  not  encouraged  and  borne 
on  the  very  wings  of  triumph  ana  ecstucy 
by  bearing  grunt  applause. 

•  •I  also  couietm  that  I  like  to  sing  It, 
and  I  never  grow  tired  of  the  words  or  the 
simple  melody.  Often  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  1  would  lllie  to  add  a  touch  here  or 
there,  but  1  refrain,  knowing  that  Just  Its 
simplicity  Is  what  touches  an  audience,  and 
I  am  not  above  aay lng  that  It  always  toncliea 
me.  1  am  anre  evory  one  will  do  me  this 
Justice  after  due  consideration.  I  have  sung 
many  numbers  In  many  programmes,  have 
given  numerous  songs  of  all  styles  aud  all 
descriptions,  and  I  may  add,  without  ego- 
tism, with  great  success;  therefore,  I  feel  that 
I  am  doing  lust  the  right  thing  when  I  give 
the  publio  jail  What  It  wants."—  Nsw  iorlf 

Chronology  of  O&ef  'Justices. 
Altogether  there  have  been  but  fve 
Chief  Justices  of  the- United  States  Sb* 
preme  Court.  .The  first  was  John**  ly, 
of  New  York,  who  was  appointed  9e  pt. 
26,  1789,  and  who  resigned  in  1794*0  go 
to  Great  Britain.  In  December,  M  X), 
he  declined  a  reappointment,  ancTYlied 
May  17,  1829..  John  Ktftledge,  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  was  •  appointed  toV,  f&e; 
office  by  the  President,  July .  1, 
1795.  bnt  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm 
the  appointment  William  CushingJ*! 
Massachusetts,  declined  an  appointnaent 
Jan.  27,  1796,  and  March  4,  of  that 
year,    Oliver     Ellsworth,  *•   of      Con- 


necticut, received  the  appointment.  /He 
resigned  in  1800  on  account  of  his  health. 
John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  occupied  the 
office  from  Jan.  31,  1801,  to  July  6, 
1835,  when  >  he  died.  Dec.  VS,  1885, 
Soger  B.  Taney  took  the  bench,  which 
A,he  held  until  his  death,  in  October, 
1864,  and  on  Dec;  6,.  1864,  Salmon  P. 
Chase  succeeded  him. 


NOVELS. 

n»xv  They  May  Possibly  Be  Hade  by 
Born  Novelists. 

|    Speaking  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  Vat- 
sar  leoiure,  "How  Novels  Are  Made,"  tbe 
London  News  say st    He  thinks  tba$  a  man  ot 
■    genius—  nobody  oan  be  offended  by  tbe  men. 
tton  ot  Shakespeare  as  an  example— could  not 
teU  how  bis  works  got .  written,   while  the 
author  of  a  shilling  story  could  produce  his 
note  books,  plots,  stylographto  pen  and  ex- 
plain all  his  process.    But  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  difference  Is  ouly  a>  dlffereuoe 
ot  deeree.    Shakespersfp  could  have  said.  Just 
as  easily  as  the  author  ot  "Tne  Black  Brtgan- 
tine."  "Ob.  I  Just  took  'The  History  of  Ham- 
bier  "  (or  tbe  old  Engii-h  play  about  Hamlet), 
"and  faked  it  about  a  bit,  and  gave  Burbage 
pleutv  of  fat,  you  know."  In  some  such  Simula 
■■lu   English   terms  would    William.   II   be 
could  answer,  tell  us  how  he' wrote  "Hamlet." 
Ann  really  toe  shilling  novelist  can  say  no 
more.    He  met  an  Incident  lu  real  life,  or  In  a 
hook,  or  in  a  paper,  and  be  developed  It,  and 
worked  lu  the  results  ot  his  tnought  and  ex- 
perience, such  as  tuey  were.    As  far  as  the 
author   know,  the  process  of  composition  is 
much  tne  same  always,  though  a  few  indulue 
In  eccentric  haMts;  aud  Mr.  Ha wi borne  him- 
self is  s.ild  <o  have  ouce  Written  for  a  pro- 
digious unhearu  ot  number  ot  boors  at  one 
sitting.    They  pick  up  Ideas  hs  they  go  on, 
and   in   his   new   letters  we  learn  now  Mr. 
Taackeray     selected     notions     f»r      "Pen- 
dennis"      from      his       dally      llle,       even 
while      that     work    was    coming    out     lu 
moiihly   numbers.      Nor    do    any    authors 
know  exnctlv  wbat  thi-y  are  going  to  say  when 
ibey  sit  down  to  «rlte.    All  pens,  though  ttm 
penmakcrs  are  unaware  ot  it,  have  familiar 
spirits  resident  in  them,  which  Wnlsper  Ideas 
to  lUe    -uilior    as   He    noes   09.    He  never 
dretimeo  of  these  Ideas  till  nehaa  the  magical 
pen  in  tils  iianu,  tne  pen  murmurs  i  hem,  and 
he  accepts  tiieni,  ;tnd  often  (like  Thnckeray 
when   he   made  Becky  aamire  Bawdun  tor 
heaung  Lord   Steyue)    he    wonders  at   his 
own   cleverness.    It    Is   not    ins   own,   it   is 
given  to  him  lrom  without,  tie  feels,  and  that 
la  wby  he  can  never  explain  "how  It  Is  dune.'* 
Or,  if  this  theory  of  ihe  lum-  ot  the  peu  be 
scouied,    we   .suppose   that     .ie    brain   kcis 
heated,  excited,  ourne  above  Itself,  and  so, 
when  tbe  brain  cools  down,  the  author  be- 
o  >mes  ;i  commonplace  mortal,  and   forgets 
how  ne  got  into  fairyland,     therefore,  tuey 
never  cou  explain  how  their  works  are  wrtt- 
teu,  though,  periiaps,  they  could  often  trace 
back,if  tuey  cared,  the  steps  of  the  associ- 
ation of  ide.is.  ' 

Apparency,  novelists  sometimes  begin  wltb 
a  Set  ot  ch  .racters,  and  think  over  tliem  till 
tuey  begin  to  move  una  act,  as  tbe  table 
moves  if  people  sit  round  it  with  tbelr  fingers 
on  it.  In  that  way,  perhaps,  "Vanity  Fair" 
was  lnveu  ed.  Thackeray  bad  a  Beckv  in  tus 
mind,  ana  lie  co  cosed.  Emmy  out  of  a  col- 
lection of  living  models.  Tueu,  perhaps,  ho 
sei  to  work  wondering  how  these  ladies 
would  act  and  re.ict  ou  e.ion  other's  fortunes. 
Then  more  queer  cbarac  ers — old  Sir  Pitt, 
oil  Miss  Crawley,  the  notorious  Lord 
Steyne  and  m>  ou— insisted  on  Joining 
toe  tiance.  But-  there  is  no  puzzle  lo 
be  explained,  no  astonishing  situation  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  In  novels  ot  tbe  type  ot 
Gaborlau'3,  Another  mode  of  birth,  «o  mav 
conjecture,  was  that  of '  "Bleak  House." 
Dlckaa*  serins  to  have  *atd  to  himself,  now 
let  us  Hare  a  fling  at  some  national  abuse,  and 
be  found  thai  ureat  ualoable  cockshy,  tne 
court  of  ccaucery  before  him.  So  the  story 
had  to  set  lorib  the  evils  of  chanoery,  as  dis- 
played in  the  sorrows  ot  a  set  of  wortuy  rulued 
people.  Ti'co  Lcluh  Hunt  came  lu  the 
author's  way,  and  prumptly  Mr.  Harold 
Skiinuo'e     was    devised,    aud    Joined     tne 


duu-e.  »nd  so  on.  Probably  cheap  nov- 
•li  of  murder  and  mysiery  are 
writ  en  oy  acvl-ing  a  strange  situation.  Bad 
working  ba«k  f rum  that,  to  Invent  ways  In 
wn'cf  tl  mu-.ht  Dav«  happened.  You  intro- 
duce «.  itentleman  who  Audi  ibe  Are  I making 
drn»atui!y  at  brmkttsL  Ho  examines  the 
aiiin'Ut y,  ana  finds  In  a  ibe  boay.  Dead  down- 
wards, ot  a  lovely  iclrl  of  IK.  bow  In  tbe 
world  did  she  k«  there?  You  work  naek  till 
you  'i.'.ve  liiTeiited  a  piauiibU  tht-orr  of  the 
wnlmsical  circumstance,  and  tuat  theory  la 
.your  rovei.  G.iboriau  of  od  worked 
bacK'  as  'ar  as  tbe  revolu  ion,  or 
Uie  edlc"  of  .Names  if  not  tbe 
crusade-,  before  be  couli  get  room  to  turn 
rou  d  in.  And  no  wonder,  for,  If  yon  will  in- 
troduce a  duke  sbootlnit  all  Urn  company  In  a 
■timirbaci  pot  house,  bis  motives.  If  Honor- 
able, must  be  as  "reniot  "  ss  the  Intentions 
of  trie  young  lover  In  I  lie  story.  Any  n  vellst 
ean  tell  us  things  like  tills  about  bit  art,  Ju-t 
as  TiiroDlill"  Uauiler  told  someone  tn.u  ne 
wroie  lii  red,  bi:tck  :md  arcea  lutes,  to  divert 
ana  di-iv  Ms  tabors.  "When  vou  r-uch  iho 
sixth  slip  you  shall  try  the  red  iqk,"  lie 
would  -uy  t*i  himself,  and  (ouud  it  a 
■neat  comfort— as.  lud-ed.  It  Is.  But  rneooh- 
lle  d!  !  no.  gut  Ins  *iyie  "Oin  liH  colored  Inks, 
Dor  RhakesiH-arc  nls  ifaiitlet  from  ••The  HIv 
lory  ot  HuinbleL"  i'robabix  "lb-  oomuion 
steadfast  dnucr,"  as  Milton  says,  ol  the 
period,  scro.imcd  timt  Shakespeare  was  a 
inlet,  aod  i hat  any  one  could  biuuiarlzn  the 
"History  ot  11  niUiel."  itut  the  donee  never 
did  »'■  himself,  not  'I'd  his  trtentU,  aw!  only 
learoeil  puople  .1  lu  £Jr.  Furpiiiil  know  even 
tbe  na:in  •  •  ■•  these  inurai  and  vimlcut  oSseu. 
Mies. 


wnitntn. 

The  death  o(  Whittier  takes  awijr  one  *vbo 
tad  been  for  more  than  sixty  years  In  oloM 
-ewnpanlonship  with  the  American  people.. 
This  companionship  existed  la  spits)  of  the 
fact  that  In  early  It  to  he  differed  sharply, 
with  most  of  his  &na&fgmn.  'fiat  never* 
thsless  be  was  always  with  them,  though 
often  not  of  them.  Unrecognized  by  them  at 
first,  he  voiced  their  deep  moral  sense  when 
partisanship  so  obscured  it  that  their 
Own  utterance  of  "IV*  was  harsh  and 
distorted.  His  nfaae  then  spoke  the, 
Words  of  indignant  remonstrance.  To 
many  readers,  of  the  "present  generation, 
these  angry  polemics,  expressive  as  they  are 
of  a  noble  scorn  ot  the  meanness  and  ltijusv 
tlce  of  slavery,  nave  their  chief  value  as  po- 
litical records  in  verse,  as  rhythmical  history. 
Bad  Whittle?  never  essayed  any  other  strain, 
these  verses  might  have  become  only  a  part 
of  the  literature  of  the  gnat  anti-slavery 
struggle.  Strong  as  Whittier  was  la  denun- 
ciation of  wtong,  he  was  yet  stronger,  and 
Infinitely  more  sweet,  In  the  expression  of  an 
overflowing  love  of  his  fellow  men, 
of  a  kindness  that  comprehended 
•11  things,  both  great  and  small,  In 
Its  wishes,  and  of  a  pathos  that  had  In  it 
nothing  of  pessimism.  Whittier  the  moral 
teacher  spoke  In  his  political  poems;  it  la  ,1a 
this  ballads  of  New  England  life  and  legends 
thftt ■Whittier the  poet  finds  the  truest. ex- 
{mission  of  his  kindly  genius.  His  buoyant, 
hopeful  nature  breathed  through  all  his  writ- 
ings and  made  thorn  the  most  inspiring  and 
helptnl  of  popular  poetry,  for  he  was  essen- 
tially a  popular  poet.  His  popularity  was 
houornblo  both  to  his  readers  and  himself,  as 
It  conclusively  proved  that  a  poet  can  be 
lofty  in  his  Ideals,  chaste  in  his  language, 
artistic  In  verse,  and  yet  win  to  himself  not 
merely  those,  who  read  in  a  spirit 
pf  critical  appreciation,  but  all  who 
yearn  for  a  bettering  of  the  lot  of 
mankind  on  earth.  Ho  American  poet 
lias  had  a  wider  publlo  than  Whittier,  for 
Ibe  reason  that  no  American  poet  has 
written  verso  that  entered  so  much  into  the 
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•every  day  llto  -of  the  American  people. 
Whittier  understood  the  American  people 
better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  and 
addressed  himself  directly  to  them, 
j  To  "the  publlo  there  have  always  been 
.two  Whittiers,  Whittier  the  poet  and 
.'Whittier  the  man.  There  has  been  no 
contradiction  between  them  and  both  have 
sheen  loved  by  this  people  who  learned  to 
know  the  man  through  the  poet.  Tq  the 
Whole  people,  not  merely  to  the  student  in 
his  study,  but  to  the  workers  in  the  shop 
and  factory  as  well,- Whittier  came  to  be  an 
eld  and  very  dear  friend,  to  be  loved  and 
cherished  ns  ono  who  had  been  prophet, 
apostle,  and  pastor. 

Tho  death  of  Whittier  leaves  Dr.  Holmes 
the  last  survivor  of  the  American  poets  who 
have  achieved  renown.  The  stare  of  the 
feoetlcal  firmament  have  now  been  rednoed 
So  one,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
•rising  of  a  new  constellation.  There  ore  por- 
tinpa  dimly  seen,  faintly  glittering  nebu- 
lae, but  of  the  coming  of  a  Star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  no  token.  Apparently  America 
is  entering  Into  a  period  of  twilight  in 
poetry,  which,  let  ns  hope,  will  com*  before 
the  awakening  ot  a  yet  brighter  day. 


music  and   prayer,  bat  loving  one's  neltb-  i 
bar  and  dolus  one's  whole  duty  as  a   man, 
Wblttler's  religion  is  a  religion  of  morality, 
a    religion  for  reformers.       "The    love  of 
God,"  he  said,   "Is  it?  love  Of  good.  " 

Whittier*  a  influenoe  will  go  on ;  he  Is  for 
liberty,  Tor  rlgat  everywhere;  nets  with 
those  who  would  give  to  woman  "the  rights 
and  flu  tier:  pledged  to|all;"  with  those  who 
would  spero  "the' tux  upon  a  poor  man's 
food;"  Willi  those  would  "to  labor  full  re- 
quital make." 


WHITTIER  AS  A  MORAL  INFLUENCE. 


WHITTIER  AS  A  itARTUL  POET. 

Although  Whittier  eras  bora  a  Quaker  and 

•dung  to  the  faith  of  bis  fathers  all4  bis  Hie, 

there  are  In  his  poetry  passages!  as)  full  of 

martial  ardor  as  aayto  be  f ottsd^sf  tire  verses 

rule. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Poet's   Character  and 
Work. 

At  the  meeting;  of  tbe  Society  for  Ethical  of  the  caTaUer''poetas  Tho, :  _ 
Culture,  beld  at  the  New  Century  Hall  yes-  Charles]  Lamb  to  the  eoutrsrv;  dots  *ot  **tbe 
ierday.  W.  M.  Salter  delivered  a  lecture  on  fcnman  feeling  cool,*'  aktd  the  pojttswashlp  of 
•M-tsi  »»to-1ng  •"  *    txnth,  the  honest  Imtfed  at   wnsftand ln- 

*TA°llterary  estimate  of  Whittier  Is  ont  of  JustleeXas  easily  Renter  the  ndlftasfV  mood 
place  here.  It  muy  be  questioned,  Indeed,  with  Quakers'  lis  with  .followers' ,  ef^  other 
whether  In  his  case  tbe  man  did  not  over-    creeds,  \6eneral  Greene  w.aaboin- a;  Quaker, 

0  and  rs  a  familiar  instance  '  of  ■•political 
convictions  carrying  a  ',  ,mwh  beyond  the 
restrictions  -  ot  creed,  r  /'vta*-'  .dokbt  if 
Whittier  ever  thought  of  Greene's  eon- 
duct  as  meriting  very  severe  censure.  At  all 
events,  there  are  lines  in  Whittier  that  are 
the  slave  was  as  much  property  as  a  piece  of   decidedly  those  of  a  "bard  of  marshal  lay." 

In  "The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista"  occurs  stir- 
ring battle  pictures:  '   •"' ' 

"Hark  1'th at"  sudden  blast  of  busWthere  the 
troop  of  Minon  wheels; 

There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  with  the 
cannon  at  their  heels." 

Here  are  in  two  lines  the  rush  ftod  awing 
of  contending  hosts.  Agarn,  take  these  noble 
stanzas  from  that  noble  poem,  "The  Watch- 
era":  t 

"Two  anirels,  each  with  droopinr  head 
And  folded  wings  and  noiseless  tread, 
Watched  by  that  valley  of  the  dead. 


set  a  higher  value  on  bis  nama  as  appended 
to  the  Anil-Slavery  Declaration  of  18&S  than 
on  the  title  pate  ol  &ny  f ook.  It  Is  bard  for 
as  to  realize  the  excitement  caused  by  tbe 
Anti-Slavery  agitation.  We  may  perhaps 
be  belpod  to,  If  we  think  of  the  sensitive- 
ness to  any  attacks  on  property  now.    For 


land  or  a  share  of  railway  stock  Is  at  pre- 
sent—and thoee  who  attacked  slavery  be- 
came enemies  of  tbe  law,  of  tbe  publlo 
peace  and  of  social  order.  Hence,  Garri- 
son, Phillips  and  Whittier  were  almost  as 
badly  hated  and  maligned  In  thoee  days  as 
Socialists,  or  even  Anarchists,  are  now.  Yet 
Whittier  took  his  staud;  and  the  peace- 
(ovlog  Quaker  became  a  man  of  war  in  ail 
but  tb«  disposition  t^  nse  bis  arms.  His 
weapons  vrero  not  only  love  and  pity,  but 
Indignation,  wrath,  satire,,  ridicule  and 
cutting  sarcasm.  His  poems  are  not  mere 
poems— they  are  tho  heart-throbs  or  a  man 
indignant  at  a  wrong  and  fearless  ot  conse- 
quences, lie  was  mobbed  In  Mew  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  editorial  office  here  In  Polla- 
delpnia  was  burned  along  with  Pennsyl- 
vania Hall,  tbe  city  authorities  offering 
feeble.  If  any,  resistance  to  tbe  lawless  crowd. 
Whlttler's  verses  are'  almost  a  history  of 
tbe  time,  or  rather,  they  give  ns  the  great 
events  of  tbe  lime  viewed  from  tbe  stand- 
point of  conscience.  He  was  an  Incalcula- 
ble moral  influence  In  this  critical  period, 
nursing  tbe  sentiment  and  the  moral  ardor 
by  the  help  of  which  slavery  was  at  lost 
overthrown. 

In  the  realm  of  religion  Whittier  bas 
also  exercised  a  moralizing  influence. 
The  divorce  between  religion  and  the  com- 
mon law  ol  huui'uo  brotherhood  stirred  the 
poet's  soul.  Uod  was  to  his  mind  Insep- 
arable iroin  those  higher  thoughts  that 
make  the  higher  lavaMlelt  within.  The 
service  of  Uod  b~  held  consisted  In  obe- 
dience to  these  tbonghts.  Religion  was  to 
him   no  longer    rites,     saerl flees,   incense, 


The  one,  with  forehead  saintly  bland  •*' 
And  lips  of  blessing,  not  command. 
Leaned,  weepins;.  on  her  olive  wand. 

The  other's  brows  were  scarred  and  knit. 
His  restless  eyes  were  watch-fires  tit. 
Bis  hands  for  battie-csunttots  fit. 
•         •        •  ■       •      •"      » 
Then  Freedom  sternlv  said  r   Tshtra 
No  strife  nor  pans;  beneath  the  sun. 
When  human  rights  are  staked  and  won. 

1  knelt  with  Zisks's  hunted  flock.       V" 
1  watched  in  Tonssaint's  cell  of  rock. 
I  walked  with  Sidney  to  the  block ; 

The. moor  Of  "Marston  felt  my  tread,. ' 
Through  Jersey  snows  the  march  1  led, 
Uy  voice  Magenta's  charges  sped"* 

These  are  the  lines,  not  of  one^who  glori- 
fied wax,  but  of  a  poet  whose  imagination 
kindled  at  its  scenic 'aspect,  and  who,  we 
feel,  would  not  have  shunned  strife  or  pang 
when  human  rights  were'at  stake.    , " 
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AT  REST. 


John   G.  Whittier 
Passes  Away. 

Miss  Gove's  Home  e  House 

I      of  Mourning. 


members  el  i  Poet's  Family 
at  His  Bedside. 


The   Curtain    Falls  on  a 
Life  Well  Spent 


sr*ciai  JHwaMi  to  Th%  £o*to*  Journal 
XrwantYronT.  Mass.,  Sept.  7.  Quietly  and 
•without  a  struggle  with  exhausted  natare  the 
•t>iri t  of  John  G.  Whittier.  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Core,  Hampton  Falls,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Him  who  ore  it  at  half-past  «  o'clock  this 
morning.  Just  as  the  light  of  heaven 
was  breaking  upon  earth  he  opened  bis 
eyes  tothe  full  ligbtot  the  brightness  of  that 
God  in  whom  he  trusted  and  who  bad  eared  so 
tenderly  for  him  more  than  fourscore  years. 
Or.  Douglass,  with  some  of  Mr.  Whistler's 
family,  were  at  his  bedside.  About  S  •'clock 
yesterday  afternoon  unfavorable  symptoms 
became  apparent  and  unconsciousness  followed. 
The  patient  continued  in  this  condition  through 
the  night,  gradually  sinking,  until  tbe  last 
chapter  of  the  book  of  ma  life  was  ended  and 
"Finta"  was  written  In  the  circlet  which  beams 
so  brightly  around  the  name  of  John  G.  Whittier. 
The  funeral  of  the  poet  wilt  occur  Saturday 
afternoon  from  the  residence  of  Judge  Catea, 
Friend  street.  The  interment  will  cake  place 
in  the  Amesbury  Cemetery,  on  Haverhill  Road. 
The  church  bells  this  morning  axe  tolling  the 
age  of  the  dead  poet  and  announcing  the  death 
of  Amesbury 's  belored  qttoen.    •  ' 

MR.  WHITTIER'S  LIPC 


A  Ksble  Career  ef 


Is  teres t  sad  Great 


may  be  very  briefly  and  simply  told.  He  was 
born  in  Haverhill,  on  trie  17th  of  December. 
1807,  ana  bis  father  wash  farmer,  who  came  of 
a  tall,  long-lived  race.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Abigail  Hnzzey, 
was  of  French  descent;  and  with 
a  mother's  quick  intuition,  she  saw  the  poet  in 
ber  boy  and  encouraged  his  aspirations,  while 
Ms  father,  a  man  of  practical  mind,  looked  to 
bim  only  to  follow  his  own  career  at  the 
plow.  Mr.  Wliittier  baa  always  the  ten- 
dered recollections  of  bis  mother, 
and  he  wrote  of  her  once  In  the 
1'rlends'  Review.  "All  that  the  sacred  word 
•moMer'meansiniw  broadest;  fullest  signifi- 
cance, our  mother  was  to  us;  a  friend,  helper, 
counsellor,  companion,  ever-loving,  gentle  and 
unselfish."  It  was  a  typical  New  England 
home  into  which  Whittier  was  born,  and 
the  picture  which  be  gave  of  it  in  his 
poem  "Snowbound  "was  painted  in  vivid  and 
natural  colors  from  the  poet's  memory  of  the 
fireside  in  the  Haverhill  farm  hon«e  and  of 
the  loved  forms  that  gathered  about  it,  It 
was  a  Quaker  household,  and  its  intinences 
were  of  the  gentlest.  Through  life,  the  poet 
retained  allegiance  to  his  parents'  faith,  and 
bis  verse  and  bis  character  alike  show  tho  im- 
press of  his  eariv  training  The-  lad  Whittier,  a 
shy  and  sensitive  youth,  enjoyed  the  ordinary 
district  school  privileges  of  New  England 
boys,  and  at  the  age  of  19  he  went 
to  the  academy  at  Haverhill,  where  he 
had  the  benefit  of  a  year's  instruction. 
broken  by  an  interval  of  six  months,  spent  in 
teaching  a  district  school  at  "Birchy  Meadow"— 
a  place  with  an  omniously  suggestive  name. 
for  the  site  of  a  school  house.  These,  with 
a  few  months  spent  in  desultory 
study  afterward  in  a  eiergyman's  family 
ft*  Boston,  constituted  the  only  educational 
opportnnities  be  oyer  had.  Few  men  have  won 
literary  distinction,  the  circumstance  or  whose 
yooth  gave  less  promise  than  did  Whittier's. 
Ho  had  not  even  access  to  books,  his  father's 
library  comprising  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  volumes,  and  those  mostly  theological. 
As  the  love  of  poetry  grew  . .  upon 
him,  he  would  sometimes  walk  a  dozen  miles  to 
borrow  a  book  of  poems.  Burns  was  the  first 
noet  whose  writings  he  read,  and  he  never  lost 
his  enthusiasm  for  them.  Late  in  life,  he 
declared  that  his  wonder  and  delight 
over  Bonn's  poem*  were  as  fresh 
•as  ever,  and  be  gave  &  delightful 
account  of  the  Quaker  preacher,  who.  stopping 
a*  the  Whittier  homestead  over  night,  first  read 
from  Burns's  writings  to  the  eager  boy,  and 
then  lent  him  the  volume  for  his  own  reading 
Whittier  found,  as  he  expressed  it,  "that 
the  things  oat  of  which  poems  came  were  not, 
as  I  had.  always  imagined,  somewhere  away 
off  in  a  world  and  life  lying  outside  the  edge  of 
ear  New  Hampshire  sky :  they  were  right  here 
shout  my  feet,  and  among  the  people  I  knew. 
The  common  things  of  our  common  life  I  found 
were  full  of  poetry.  It  was  a  new  and  a  perfect 
rovelatlon."  To  this  revelation,  very  likely, 
we  owe  tat  part  the  simplicity  of  Ms  own  verse 
and  the  beauty  with  which  he  invested  common 


God's  power  came  in  tho  fire  and -the  earth-. 
gaakeand  the  tempest,  but  God  Himself  spoke 
to  the  still,  small  voice.    As  Mr.  Whittier's  first 
production,  these  lines  are  interesting: 


One  of  the  truest  of  men  and  sweetest  and 
purest  of  poets  has  been  taken  from  us  by  the 
death  Of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Tbe  facts  in  Mr.  Whittier's  personal  history 


The  farmer  lad  was  about  18.  when  he  wrote 
his  first  poem.  The  family  were  taking  William 
Lloyd  Garrison's  paper,  the  Free  Press,  and 
Whittier's  sister,  unknown  to  him,  gave  his 
poem  to  the  carrier,  who  slipped  it 
under  Garrison's  door.  Garrison  liked 
it  and  printed  it:  and  one  day, 
when  the  boy  was  in  tbe  field  with  his  uncle, 
mending  fences,  tbe  carrier  came  with  the  pa- 
per, and  the  lad.  turning  first  as  usual  to  the 
poets'  corner,  saw  there  to  his  great  surprise  his 
own  name  and  his  own  lines.  The  lines  were  in 
blank  Terse,  a  paraphrase  of  tbe  vision  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  wherein  the  demonstration  of 


TBS    Biitu  . 

£■       _'    Tbe  Prophet  stood 

On  tbe  high  mount,  and  taw  tbe  tempest-cloud 

Poor  tee  fierce  whlriwlad  from  its  reservoir 

01  congregated  gloom.    The  mountain  oak, 

Tdro  bora  the  earth,  beared  high  Its  nor*  when  ones 

Its  branches  Traced.    The  fir-tree's  shapely  form, 

Emote  by  tbe  tempest,  lashed  tbe  mountains  side. 

let.  eabn  In  conedoos  parity,  tbe  Seer 

Beheld  the-awful  desolation,  (or 

Tne  Eternal  Spirit  moved  not  m  tbe  storm. 

The  tempest  ceased.    Tbe  eavemed  earthquake  burst 
Form  from  Its  prison,  and  tbe  mountain  rocked 
Ivan  to  its  base.    Tbe  topmost  crags  were  thrown. 
With  tearful  crashing,  down  in  shuddering  rides. 
T/nawed,  (be  Propbet  saw  and  beard;  be  fell 
Sot  m  tbe  earthquake  moved  tbe  Cod  of  Oeaven. 

Tbe  murmur  died  away ;  and  from  tbe  height. 
Torn  by  the  storm  and  shattered  by  the  ■hock. 
Hose  tar  and  clear  a  pyramid  of  flame 
Highly  and  vast;  the  startled  menntaln  deer 
Shrank  from  its  glare  and  cowered  within  the  shads; 
The  wild  fowl  shrieked— but  erea  then  the  Seer 
Crjtremblin;  stood  and  marked  tbe  fearful  glow,. 
Tor  Israel's  God  came  not  within  the  flame.    ~ 

Tbe  fiery  beacon  sank.    A  still,  small  voice 
Sow  ea nght  the  Prophet'*  ear-    Itsarrful  tone. 
Cnlike  to  human  sound,  at  once  conveyed    ' 
Peso  awe  and  reverence  to  his  pious  heart.  - 
Then  bowed  tbe  bolv  man;  bit  facu  be  veiled 
sTgMq ***»«*LJMMJBmUM  OWJH*  • 
The  presence  of  his  God,  discerned  not  in 
The  storm,  the  earthquake,  or  the  mighty  flame. 

Writing  few  the  Papers. 

After  this,  Mr.  Whittier  contributed  poems 
occasionally  to  the  Free  Press,  the  Beaton 
Statesman,  elited  by  Nathaniel  Greene,  and 
the  Haverhill  Gazette,  then  edited  by  the 
father  of  Professor  Thayer  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. While  in  Boston,  he  wrote  general 
editorial  articles  for  tbe  American  Manu- 
facturer, which  was  published  by  Mr.  Collyer. 
the  clergyman  in  .whose  family  he  boarded.  At 
the  same  time  be  wrote  several  articles  for  the 
Hartford  Review,  edited  by  George  D.  Prentice, 
and  in  1839.  Mr.  Prentice  having 
to  go  to  Kentucky  to  collect  mate- 
rials (or  his  life  of  Henry  Clay, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Whittier,  who  was  then  on  the 
farm  at  HavorhilL  inviting  him. to  manage  the 
paper  in  bis  absence.  Sir.  Whittier  went  to 
Hartford  and  remained  there  two  years,  receiv- 
ine  $8  a  week  for  bis  editorial  work 
on  the  Review.  He  then  went'  back  to 
the  farm,  his  father  being  -  sick  and  in  need 
of  him.  Ho  took  a  lively  interest  in  politics, 
and  was  warmly,  in  sympathy  with  tbe 
Abolitionists.  He  exerted  himself  to  aid  in 
tbe  election  of  Caleb  Cashing  to  Congress: 
Mr.  Cashing,  though  not  an  Abolitionist, 
having  promised  to  defend  the  Abolitionists' 
right  of  petition  and  to  see  that  their 
appeals  were  received— a  promise  which  he 
kept.  In  December,  1 833,  Mr.  Whittier  went  to 
Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  an  anti-slavery 
convention,  and  he  and  Lewis  Tappau  served 
as  secretaries  of  the  convention.  In  1635 
'  he  was  elected  from  Haverhill  to  tbe 
;  General  Court  as  tbe  candidate  of  the 
!  national  Republicans.  In  August,  1635,  he 
j  went,  with  George  Thompson  of  England,  to 
{ Concord,  X.  H.,  to  attend  an.  anti-slavery  meet. 
j  inc.  and  they  were  mobbed  and  pelted  with 
j  stones,  being  rescued  by  Col.  Kent,  who.  though 
not  an  Abolitionist,  gave  them  refuge  in 
his  house.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Whittier 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  lor  two  roars  he 
edited  an  outspoken  advocate  of  liberty  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Freeman.  The  mob  finally 
broke  into  tbe  office  of  tho  paper, 
carried  off  Mr.  Whittier's  books  and 
papers  and  burned  the  building,  Mr.  Whit- 
tier, encased  in  along  white  overcoat,  standinr 


in  the  crowd  and  watching  the  office  bora. 
Next  morning  the  anti-slavery  people  held  a 
meeting  near  the  ruins,  oat  wen  not  molested 
by  the  mob. 

In  184Q  Mr.  Whittier  came  to  live  in  a  plain, 
white;  old-fashioned  noes©.  Which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  theoutsklrto  ot  Amesbury.  and  here 
be  lived  for  nearly  40  Tears,  baring  as  bis  sole 
companion,  until  her  death  in  1SC4,  his  last  sur- 
viving sister.  Elizabeth.  Bis  study  here  was 
a  cosey  room  ol  medium  dimensions ;  a  cheery, 
open  fireplace,  with  the  old-fashioned  brass 
andirons,  was  a  prominent  feature  ot  it;  near 
a  window  stood  bis  writing  table,  usually 
strewn  with  manuscripts  and  writing  materials ; 
there  -were  a  few  chairs,  some  simple  pictures  o£ 
anti-slavery  acquaintances  on  'the  walls,  with 
here  and  there  a  photograph  of  some  Jiterary  or 
personal  friend.  His  bookcases  were  roomy 
and  well  filled,  and  ton  number  of  autograph 
books  sent  him  by  authors  very  large.  From 
this  quiet  home  Mr.  Whittier  went 
but  rarely  into  publicity,  ,  though  be 
continued  to  attend  anti-slavery  meet- 
ings, and  like  others  in  that  move- 
ment was  more  than  once  in  peril  from  mobs. 
In  1843  be  edited  the  Middlesex  Standard,  an 
anti-slavery  paoer  at  Lowell,  and  be  wrote  anti- 
slavery  articles  for  any  paper  that  had  the 
courage  to  publish  them.  In  1845  he  became  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Washington  National  Era, 
the  leading  anti-slavery  paper  of  the  country, 
edited  by  Dr.  Gamaliel  £  Bdilev  of  Connecti- 
cut. This  connection  he  continued  until  1851 
or  1852,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  it.  In  1848  the  Whigs  ot  his 
district  wanted  to  make  him  their  can- 
didate for  Congress,  but,  as  he  said,  he 
"  was  terribly  afraid  he  might  be  elected."  aud 
so  he  declined  the  candidacy.  He  was  chosen 
Presidential  Elector  in  1860  anJ  again  in 
1804.  and  wet,  it  is  believed,  the  omy  man 
wno  voted  for  Lincoln"*  both  times,  i'o 
the  Lincoln  campaign  ne contributed  a  rallying 
sons,  "  The  Quakers  Are  Out,"  which  was 
bailed  witn  ereat  delight  at  tlie  Wide  (Awake 
raiiy  at  (Georgetown,  wnere  it  was  first  recite  i. 
We  give  the  song  below,  as  it  is.  probably  re- 
membered by  very  few:  ---■ 
>ot  TaJnly  we  waited  and  counted  Uie  aeon, 
lite  bods  of  oar  b»pe  bare  burst  oat  into  non-era.- 
N  o  room  lor  misgiving— no  loop-holo  of  doubt— 
\V(  ve  heard  troni  tie  Keystone :    The  Quakers  are  ontl 

Tlie  plot  bu  exploded— we're  Ion  ml  oat  the  trick; 
Th=  bribe  goes  »-bcpclnp ;  the  I  nslon  won't  stick. 
i\  i,,  n  tne  Wide  Awake  laniemajirs  shining  about. 
The  rogoei  stay  at  home,  aad  the  tree  men  come  oat! 

The  good  Suite  has  broken  the  cods  for  her  spaa; 
Her  oil  springs  .-.nd  water  won't  turn  into  one; 
The  Dntchman  ha*  Masoned  with  freedom  his  kroot, 
And  slow,  late,  but  certain,  the  Quakers  are  oat. 


Give  the  flags  to  the  winds  !-aet  the  hills  all 
Make  way  tor  the  man  with  the  patrurch'*  name '. 
Away  with  misgiving— away  with  nil  doubt,     - 
Far  Lincoln  goes  in  when  tue  Quakers  come  ©atf 

Hie  Relatieaa  With  the  tTrieads. 

He  always  retained  his  interest  in  political  af- 
fairs, wherever  principle  or  liberty  was  at  stake, 
and  occasional  brief  letters  irom  bis  pen  in  va- 
rious journals,  in  receut  yean,  have  attested 
hi*  watchfulness  and  his  lively  svtnpathy 
with  all  liberal  ana  progressive  movements. 
During  the  days  of  the  anti-aia very  agitation  his 
Dosit.on  compelled  him  to  hum  issue  witn  his 
brethren  in  mo  lnith  of  the  friends,  and  con- 
cern uur  the  breach  thus  nude  he  wrote  charac- 
teristically in  1867: 

"From  my  yonta  up,  whenever  my  health  per- 
mitted. 1  nave  oeen  a  constant  attendant  of  our 
medium  for  religions  warship  1'bls  is  true, 
however,  that  after  our  meeting  houses  were  de- 
nied oy  the  Yeariy  Meeting,  tor  Anti-Siavery 
purposes,  i  did  not  feei  it  in  my  way,  lor  some 
years,  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  at  New- 
port.. From  a  feeling  ox  duty  I  protested  against 
that  decision  when  it  was  made;  but  was-  given 
to  understand  pretty  distinctly  that  there  was 
no  'weigus'  iu  my  words,  it  was  a  hard  day 
for  reformers:  some  stifled  their  convictions; 
others,  not  adding  patience  to  then-  faith, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  worried  out  ot 
the  Society.  Abolitionists  holding  office  were 
very  generally  'dropped  out,'  and  the  Ark  oi 
tire  Church  stajgereu  on  with  no  profane  auti- 
sla very  hands  ucon  it  For  myself*  having  no 
taste  for  controversy  which  must  necessarily 
become  personal,  i  left  the  Society  to  its  course 
and  took  mine,  feeling  quite  sure  -that  the 
work  would  go  on,  whether  friends  went  witn 
it  or  not.  1  never  despaired  ot  *  great  change 
in  the  views  of  the  Society,  but  I  knew  that  i 
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could  do  little  to  promote  it;  thepleas  ol  youtn 
and  enthusiasm  were  not  likeiy  to  be  heeded 
by  my  eiders,  who.  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  ail  sects,  tailed  to  coiaprehouu  tue 
breadth  and  scopu  oi  agree!  Providential  move- 
ment— God's  controversy  witu  oppression.  Mow 
many  of  those  dear  old  friends,  so  active  on 
that  occasion,  have  since  ialieu  asleep  in  tue 
Lord,  trusting  in  bis  mercy  alone,  and  not  iu 
their  church  polities!  Otners.  still  living  in 
honored  age.  have,  in  patient  and  steady  tabor 
lor  the  slave,  made  beautitul  atonement  lor 
tue  error  of  that  day  ot  darKness.  L  too,  merci- 
lully  spared  to  see  the  last  letter  tail— nave 
learned  uianv  lessons  of  distrust  of  myself,  and 
charity  for  other*.  In  the  great  moral  miracle 
oi  our  ace  I  find  no  place  for  self  exaltation,  it 
is  not  ot  man  but  ot  God." 

Mr.  W  hittter's  career  as  an  author  began  with 
the  publication  in  1 831  of  a  sleuder  voiume  en- 
titled "Legends  of  Mew  England  in  Prose  and 
Verse."  and  ocarina  a  Hartford  imprint.  His 
next  volume.  "Mo :1  Fltcuer,"  was  a  metrical 
tale,  ot  wuicu  Mistress  Mary  Pitcher,  tne  famous 
old  witch  of  ^auant,  wax  tbo  heroine,  iue 
date  ot  its  publication  is  not  known  and  it  bas 
not  oeeuancludeu  in  the  poet's  writings.  A 
poem  entitled  "Mozg  Megone,"  printed  at 
Boston  iu  1836,  in  a-  little  volume  ol  tit)  page*, 
is  the  hrst  which  the  author  cared  to  recognize 
in  later  editions  oi  his  works,  and  stunt 
asitWas.it  called  forth  frien.tiy  uut  discrimi- 
nating notice  from  the  North  American  tteview. 
These  earlier  products  of  Wuitiier's  pen  are  to 
be  jndged  witn  the  charity  which  may 
justly  ix)  claimed  for  hrst  writings,  re- 
inforced, in  this  ease,  by  consideration  of 
the  poet's  lack  ot  training  and  the  absence 
at  that  time  oi  ail  fixed  standards  iu  American 
literature.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  now  eariy 
the  poet  was  drawn  to  New  Eugiaud  legends  for 
but  themes,  and  with  wnat  seriousness  of  miiid 
he  dealt  with  them.  Mogg  Megone,  tne  hero 
of  this  poem,  was  a  chiei  nf  me 
Saco  Indians,  and  not  a  very  pleasant 
person,  so  tuat  the  reader  does  not  greatly  re- 
gret his  murder  at  the  bands  of  Kutb,  the  out- 
law's daiwnter.  lwo  years  later  appeared  a 
volume  of  Ballads,  and  in  1845  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Lays  of  My  Home  and  Other  i'oems." 
Long  bciore  this  the  poet's  soul  had  ueen 
kinuled  with  righteous  indignation  against  Alri- 
can  slavery,  and  in  the  volume*  just  mentioned 
were  Included  some  of  the  tnirty-ewnt  poouis 
which  were  publisbed  at  Phiiadclputa  iu  1849 
under  tbe  title  "  Voices  of  Frreuoui."  Voices 
ot  freedom  tnoy  wore,  indeed,  uuu  there  was  a 
vehemence  and  a  martial  rturf  in  some  of  tbem 
whicu  almost  beiiud  the  peaceful  tenets  ot  the 
poet's  laitu.  Mr.  K.  H.  Stoduard  has  avowed 
his  inability  to  admire  Mr.  Whittier's  anti- 
slavery  poetry,  and  his  wish  tuat  the  lime  spent 
in  writing  it  Had  oeen  devoted  to  more  deiutnt- 
ful  tasks.  But  tuere  >vas  no  more  doiigbuul 
task  just  then  for  the  iloerty-lovin.'  poet  tuau  to 
give  his  voice  for  human  treeaom,  and  to  do 
counted  among  those  .wno  were  hated  and  per- 
secuted lor  their  ahegience  to  the  cause.  Mrs. 
Wasson  bas  well  said  of  these  nosms  tuat 
they  were  pieces  of.  rnytbmio  oratory.  "  They 
aru  themselves  buttles  and  stir  the  blood  liKe 
tlie  blast  of  a  truuipat.  Wnat  a  boa.  in  them  of 
fiery  pmsesl  Wnat  a  heat,  as  of  molten  metal 
or  coui  mines  uurntug  unuer  grounul 
What  anger!  Wnat  desire!  And  yet  we  have 
in  vain  searched  tnese poems  to  find  oou  tracu 
of  base  wrath,  or  of  any  degenerate  and  selfish 
passion."  .  Even  at  this  distance  ot  time,  wuo 
tea  aorthriU  at  lines  iik»  vheee,  addretsed  as 


by  Massachusetts    do 
the  hunting  for  iutri  ire 

"We  wage  no  war—  w< 

within 
The  Arodamps  oftho 

sin; 
We  leave  ye  with  your  b 
With  the  strong  upward 


andhomat  ay 


And  these  from 
ing  the  terms  oi  the 
"Tlie  Crisis  presses  on 
With,  solemn  Ups  ol 

sands' 


This  day  we  fashion 
'ibis  day  lor  all  hereatl4r 
Even  now  from  starry 
We  call  tbe  dews  ot 


Virginia,   in  the  days  of 
slaves? 
lift  no  arm— we  fling  no  torch 
mine  beneath  your  soil  of 


tji  suing 

mdmen,  to  wrestle,  while  ye  can. 
tendencies  and  godlike  soul  ot 

Bnt  tor  na  and  for  onrfeaiiaren,  the  vow  which  we  have 

giten 
For  freedom : 
So  tfare-Mtnt  in  our 
A'oJ&tert  tu.llte  Hay  Sit 


is  registered  In  heaven; 
ooiilm— nvpirate  onourttrimdt 
<  tt—no  riaet  upon  our  hmd  !" 

I  he  Crisis."  written  on  learn- 
treaty  with  Mexico: 
;  face  to  face  with  nslt  stands, 
rmetuon,  like  the  Sphinx  la  Egypt's 


IX  i  tiny. 


,onr  wsb  of  Tate  we  spin; 
choose  we  holiness  or  sin; 
tfertzlm.  or  Eosi's  clocdy-erown, 
or  the  bolts  ot  onreiug  down ! 


olei  sing 

By  all  for  which  the  ma  rtyrs  bore  their  agony  and  shame; 
by  all  the  warnmg  w  Td»  of  truth  wuh  which  the  pro- 

iirrets  came; 
By-iho  r"timre  which  a  waits  ns;  by  .an  the  hopes  which 

east 
Their  faint  and  trembUi  g  beams  across  the  blackness  of 

the  fast; 
And  by  the  blessed  thought  of  Him  who  for  Earth's  free- 


dom died,  I 

O  my  people!  O  my  brokhers!  let  ns  ohoosethe  rigbsseas 

«siae!"  '.   .      ,   - 

The  encouragement  which  such  poems  as 
these  gave  to  tho  cuampioua  of  freedom  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  William  Lloyd  Harri- 
son, in  a  lecture  at  Newburyport  iu  February, 
1859.  said:  "  Whittier  in  his  most  iuspired mo- 
ments rises  as  tar  anove  his  compeers  as  tne 
isoni  is  above  the  body.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  he  bae  fulfilled  his  early  prom- 
ise. Iu  every  emergency  of  the  cause,  in  every 
insolent  attempt  of  tbe  slave  power  to  override 
truth  aud  justice,  and  poison  with  its  pestifer- 
ous breath  the  fairest  hopes  of  tire  free  millions 
oi  our  common  country,  he  has  never  tailed  to 
raise  his  warning  voice  as  a  sweet  singer  in 
Israel."  ..v 

Abenv  His  Bewha,   .    " 

The  titles  of  Mr,  Whfttier'i  volume*  of  poems 
subsequent  to  The  Voices  oi  Freedom  are: 
bongs  ol  Labor  and  Other  Poemsv  1830;  The 
Panoraranand  Other  Poems,  18S«;  Home  Bai- 
lads  and  Poems.  1860;  In  War  Time  and  Other 
Poems,  1863;  National  Lyrics,  1B06;  Snow 
fciound.  a  Winter  idyl,  1868:  The  Tent  on  the 
Beach  and  Oiber  Poems.  1887:  Among  the 
Hills  and  Other  Poems,  1888:  Miriam  and 
Other  Poems,  1870;  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim 
and  Other  Poems.  1872;  Hazel  Blossoms.  1874; 
The  Vision  ot  Ecbard  and  Other  Poem*.  1878, 
and  The  King's  Missive  and  Other  Poems, 
1881;  Bar  of  Seven  Islands,  and  Other 
Poems.  1883;  Poems  of  Nature.  1885;  and  St 
Gregory's  Guest,  and  Kecent  Poems,  1886.  A 
final  edition  of  his  poetical  and  prose  works, 
supervised  by  himself  and  including  his  sister's 
poems,  was  published  in  seven  volumes,  la 
1888-89.  Mr.  Whittier  bad  gathered 
tbe  poems  he  had  written  since  the 
publication  of  St.  Gregory's  Guest,  and 
they  are  to  appear  this  fall  under 
the  appropriate  title  "At  Sundown."  Some  of 
these  poems,  if  not  all.  appeared  in  a  privately 
printed  book  under  the  same,~(itle  a  year  or  two 
atro,  Mr.  WT tattler's  last  complete  poem  was  his 
tribute  to  Dr.  Holmes  on  his  83d'  birthday,  in 
the  September  Atlantic  Monthly,  an  I  his  last 
bit  ot  verse  the  four  lines  which  he  contributed 
to  The  Journal's  trroup  of  tributes  to  the  loved 
"  Autocrat."  Aug.  29. 

Nearly  all  the  poems  contained  in  his 
volumes  are  brief,  the  longest  beta**  Snow 
Bound  and  fhe  Tent  on  the  Beach— and  ot 
these  tbe  latter  is  rather  a  series  of  poems, 
linked  together  like  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a 
T\  aysido  Inu.  Oi  the  friends  who  tell  tbe  sev- 
eral tales  in  The  Tent  ou  the  Beach,  it  is  easy  to 
recognise  Mr.  Fields  in  the  "lettered  magnate" 
who  could 

"  Wen  tfea  market  vela*  sail 
Of  poesarm  phuoaopbac,'* . 

Mr.  "Whittier  in  tbe  dreamer. 

"  Who,  with  a  mission  to  f  nlflu. 

Had  left  tbe  Mutes'  taunts  to  tare 
The  ciank  of  an  opinion  anil;'* 
and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  traveler,  with 
Arab  face  tanned  by  tropio  sans  aud  boreal 
frosts,  who 

"In  idling  mood  bad  from  him  hurled         | 
The  poor  Squeezed  orange  of  tbe  world." 

The  volume,  "Hazel  Blossoms"  cou taint  nine 
poems  written  by  the  poet's  sister  Elisabeth, 
which  in  form  and  spirit  suggest  a  nature  much 
like  ber  brother's  anduelp  to  explain  the  close 
sympatny  which  existed  between  them,  aud 
which  is  furtber  indicated  in  the  tender  words 
witu  which  Mr.  Whittier  intra  meed  tbem.  It  is 
Interesting  to  trace  in  these  volumes  the  poet's 
growth — his  geuius  constantly  conquering  •  for  - 
itself  riches,  sweeter  and  more  graceinl  forms 
of  expression,  and  his  latnr  poems  evincing 
amove  accurate  sense  of  harmony,  eh  ampler 
vocabulary,  aud  a  more  assured  command  of 
versification  than  fits  earlier;  His  tame  also 
has  steadily  broadened,  and  his  hold  upon  the 
resard  of  uis  readers  has  become  stronger.  It ; 
was  iu  1847  that  Mr.  Muzzey,  who  combined 
the  occupations  of  pill  maker  and  publisher. 
meeting  All.  Whittier  on  Corn  hill,  suggested  to 
htm  tbe  Idea  of  collecting  his  scattered  writings 
into  a  single  volume,  and  offered  to  pay  him' a 
copyright  of  S500.  As  soon  as  tbe  poet  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment— lor  it  seemed 
to  hi  in,  lor  tbe  moment,  as  he  afterward  ex- 
pressed it.  that  Mr  Muzzey  had  gone  mad 
from  eating  his  own  Dills—  he  gladly 
closed  with  the  offer,  aud  the  book  was 
brought  out  in  1849,  with  illustrations.  Its 
success  astonished  author  and  publisher  alike, 
and  years  afterwarl.  when  tbe  author  bought 
oack  the  copyright  he  had  to  pay  $2000 
for  what  ne  had  gratefully  sold  for 
$500.  It  was  not  until  the  publica- 
tion of  "Snow  Bound,"  however,  that 
the  poet's  popularity  became  an  assured  and  to 
him  an  astounding  fact  Some  of  the  critics 
lodged  askance  at  it.     One  of  the  hrst  critical 


journals     in     the      country      declared,     that 
u     was   more    likely    to     lessen     than     to 
increase     his     reputation,      and      apologized 
for      its     feebleness       on       the        ground 
that,  as  it  had  been  written  to  beguile  the  wear- 
iness of  a  .sick  chamber,  it  was  bar  1  ly  open  to 
the  usual  criticism.     But  the  obstinate  public 
coald    not     be    made      to  understau-i     that 
tbe    simple      beauty     and    naturalness      of 
tbe     poem,     an  i      the     grace       and     sweet- 
ness    with     widen    it    treated     of     common 
things called   for  any   apology;   and  the  oock 
was  demanded  with  an  aridity  which  amaze) 
the   auilior  and    his    publisher*     an  I     unim- 
pressionable    critics     most     ox     ali— the   sale 
for    the     tirst    twelve     months     rtnnuig   up 
to     more     than     SO.000     coo:  as,      A     friend 
who  viftitcd   him    no;    long     rvlt-er   founu    h:.- 
/  msi    pvnted  and  otherwise  improved,  and  the 
morning  alter  his  arrival  the  poet,  orawmg  ou 
Ins  boots,  said:  "Xfeeew.il  have  to  c.tcuw  m.-, 
for  1  must  go  down  to  tbe  office  of  the  collector." 
And'  he  added,  with  a  hamorou*  gleam  in  his 
eye,   "Since   'Snow  Bound'  waa   published    I 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  Income  tax." 
Seveaf  ietti   Birthday  Celebration. 
Mr.  Whittier  contributed  to  the  first  number 
of  the    Atlantic    Monthly,  and   has  continued 
until  the  present  Time    one  of   its  most  regular 
and  valued  contributor!    With  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Fields  and  twenty  or  more  others  ox  the 
Atlantic  contributors,  be  was  associated  iu  tbe 
"Saturday    Cinb,"    which,   with   ranks  sadly 
thinned  t;y  death,  still  holds  its  monthly  meet- 
insrs.    A  very  pleasant  and  fitting  recognition  of 
Mr.  Whittier's   association   with   the    Atlantic 
wat     made     by      the      publishers      of     that 
periodical,    in    a    banquet    which    they    pave 
in    honor    of    his    seventieth    birthday.    Dec. 
17, 1S77.  to   which   the   Atlantic   contriohtors 
were  invited.    The   banquet   took  place   at  tbe 
Hotel  Brunswick,  and   was  a  most  delightful 
occasion.    It  is   a  striking    Illustration    of  tbe 
poet's  timidity  aud  shriu&ug    (row    publicity, 
that  tt  was   with   difficulty  that   no  was   per- 
suaded to  bo  present  at  this  banquet,   given   in 
his  honor,    ho  lorttfied  himself  against  the  con- 
tingency of  absence   by  placiuir   in   Mr.  Long- 
fellow's ban  s  the  poem  widen,  he  wrote  for  the 
occasion,   and,  though  bis  shyness  was  so  far 
overcome  that    he  appeared  at   tbe    banquet 
and    spoke  a   few  words  of  simple  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  compliments   paid  him,  he  still 
had  not  the  heart  to  read  his  own  lines,  and  tnat 
service     was    rendered     by      Jlr.      Longfel- 
low.      At     this      banquet      addresses     were 
made     by     Mr.    Longfellow,    Mr.    Houghton, 
Mr.  Howells.    Mr.   Warner,  CoL  Hlforinson   and 
others,   and  poems  were  read    by  Dr.    Holmes, 
Mr.  Piatt  and  Mr.  Stoddard.    Mr.  Emerson,  who 
was  present,  responded  to  the  calls  made  upon 
htm    by  reading    Mr.     Wuittier's    "Icl.a  oo." 
Another  verv  pleisant   and  gratifying  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  \v  Imtisr's  seventieth  -uirthday  was 
the  publication  of  ;t"  Whittier  numuer"  of  the 
Literary    World.    To- this  number   Mr.    Lonir- 
fellow,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  Mr.  Stedman.  Dr. 
Ho:mes,  Air.  Paul  H.  Hayne.  Dr.  Holland.  Mr. 
George    P.     Lathrop.    Mrs.    L.     Maria    Chill. 
Mrs.    Thaxter,     Miss    Pneips,     Mr.     Garrison 
and     others     contributed     poetical     tributes 
to     the     character     and     writings      of     Mr. 
Whittier.    and    there    were  -  cordial   .  letters 
of  irieudsbip  and  high  regard  from  tbe  venera- 
ble Richard  H.  Dana,  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Geonre    riancrofq  CoL    Higwinsou    and  many 
inore.    It  is  a  painful  reminder   of  the  losses 
which   American  I  literature  has  sustained  of 
late  that  of  the  fifteen  names  mentioned  above 
«s  amo.nr  those  wto  joined  in   thts  trioute  to 
4Ir.  Whittier.  seven  sre  those  of   persons  who 
ijrf  already  :ead.  I 

■  >jt.  Longfellow'i  tribute  to  his  brother  bard 
4t  this  time  was  Itbo  exquisite  sonnet,  "  1'he 
Three  Silences : "       , 

Three  silences  tbaJe  are;  the  tint  oi  speech, 
The  second  of  >l<oire,  the  third  ot  thought ; 
I     TLisia  tie:  l..pp  »  -ipa:il6U  monk,  ui^irauzlit 
I      Wit  h  dreams  a::<|  visions,  waa  the  llrst  to  teach. 
These  nucticb*,  coiiinilngllaj  each  with  each. 
Made  ei!  rhu  peri  ret  adduce  ttutt  be  ac-uuht 
And  [  trj  ;ctl  for,  and  wherein  at  time*  he  uaaght 
Mysccrions  sattiids  froia  realms  beyond  our  reach. 
O  thou,  vi -nose  (tail  '  lite  anUcipawa 
I    Tha  lite  '•  >  rome,  and  in  whose  thought  and  word 
The  spiritual  wo;  Id  preponderates. 
Hermit  of  Ami-son  y!  thou  too  hast  heard 
Voices  and  ruelw  ies  from  beyond  the  gates. 
And s-pci'.Sest  onl  r  when  thy  soul  is  stirred ! 

Hia  -Hoi  eaty  »tid  Shyness. 
The  shyness  wb!  sli  Mr.  Whiuier  manifested 
in  connection  wit  i  such  tributes  as  those  to 
winch  reference  b  ,s  been  made  was  omy  one 
phase  of  a  modesty  whicu  led  him  tottimk  and 
speak  with  singu.a  ■  humility  of  his  work.  In 
1807,  writing  to  correct  a.  misapprehension 
which  found  placo  in  the  Natiou.  to  the  effect 
thaf  ho  regretted  t  iar  he  bad  not  given  himself 
to  purely  literary  fnrsuits,  instead  ot  devoting 


so  uftucu  oi  ins  stret 
nation  of  the  slave] 
•fl' ne  simple  fact 
ly  Jia  uktul  to  the  i> 
called  my  attcutlo 
hupfaauz,  saving  i 


111 

tn  to  labor  lor  the  emanci- 
ne  said : 

that  1  cannot  be  snlEciont- 
ina  Providence  thatsoeariy 
to  the  great   interests  of 

from  the  post  atnouious 

and  miserable  jealousies  of  a  selhsh  pursuit  of 
literary  reputation.  Up  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent penuu  uiy  literary  writings  have  beeu 
simply  euisouical,  something  apart  from  tue 
real  object  and  aim  ot  my  life,  and  whatever  of 
favor  tney  have  founa  witu  the  public  baa  come 
to  me  as  a  grateiul  surprise  rather  tnan  an  ex- 
Pecteu  reward.  As  I  have  never  naked  ail  upon 
the  cna.ices  ot  autuorauip,  1  nave  oeeu  spared 
the  pain  oi  disappointment  and  the  temptation 
to  envy  those  wuo,  as  men  oi  letters,  ueservediy 
occupy  a  uigher  piace  in  tno  popular  esiiination 
than  1  bavu  ever  aspired  to." 

Writing,  in  1874,  m  answer  to  a  letter  which 
Informed  xiini  that  ma  works  were  to  oe  made  a 
sui/ject  oi  bpeciai  study  uy  the  Friends'  Social 
Lyceum  ot  Wuiningtou,  DjL.  he  said: 

"  1  uave  not  feu  able  to  place  a  very  hig.i  esti- 
mate ou  my  writing!*  1  know  too  well  tueir  de- 
ficiencies, uut  1  nave  given  tue  puoiic  tue  uest  1 
iiad  id  if  i  ve.  auu  tue  measure  of  favor  witn  which 
tbey  have  been  received  has  beeu  a  constant 
Mirprue  to  me.  This  at  least  1  can  say  truly, 
tua.  1  have  beeu  actuated  by  a  aigher  motive 
thau  literary  success,  auu  it  uas  been  my  desire 
tnai  wnatever  influence  my  writing*  may  exert 
Should  oe  found  ou  thu  side  oi  morality,  free- 
uoni  and  christian  charity." 

lue  regard  m  wuicu  Mr.  Whittier  is  held 
among  tue  Friends  la  indicated  uy  the  fact  tuat 
they  namjd  uie  inst.tuiion  oi  learning  which 
they  esiaolished  iu  lSuii  at  Salem,  low.i,  Wuik- 
tier  College,  iu  the  nope  that  it  muut  "luruuh 
tile  hignoat  iutelieCioai  and  moral  culture,"  and 
"reflect  tno  me  and  character  ot  the  poet  whose 
name  it  bears." 

As  regards  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Whiuier, 
like  his  ancestors,  was  tail — measuring  six  leet 
or  wore — ol  slender  build,  out  atraigut  as  an 
arrow,  lie  had  a  nigh  foreiread,  a  quiet  emiie, 
uark,  piercing  eyes,  and  trade  that  was  ouce 
d.uch,  bat  iu  nis  old  -  age  tumued 
auu  gray.  lie  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
biacs,  cut  in  Quaaer  laehion,  and  he  retained 
aome  of  tue  QuaKer  peculiarities  oi  speecn.  He 
was  given  to  long  waika,  and  was  a  most  Plea- 
sautand  comp<suiouauie  lieighbor;  but  ue  was 
not  in  the  habit  o.  driving,  ana  be  traveled  but 
rarefy  and  lor  short  instance* — never,  it  is  saiu, 
having  gone  farmer  tnan  to  WaatUugton.  FJe 
often  spent  a  portion  ox  the  winter  iu  Una  city. 
uouany  at  the  niiuae  ot  his  irienu,  ex  Governor 
Claflm  He  wrote  only  wueu  the  mood  was 
ou  mm,  and  tueu  very  oou  arter  tue  idea 
wnicu  he  sougut  to .  express  nan  tak^n 
uossessiou  ot  his  mmd.  ■  tie  'wrote  easily 
and  witu  an  absorumg  interest  in  uis  subject, 
audaiuiougbhe  waa  too  conscientious  to  send 
out  crude  writing,  bis  tirai  drafts  were  uot 
usually  greatly  altered  by  subsequent  revision, 
For  sever*,  years,  his  nome  has  oeen  in  a  com- 
lortabie.  roomy  uouae  at  "Oak  Knoll"  in  Dan- 
vers,  a  p. ace  named  lor  tue  ueautltui  oak  irees 
wtiich  a  .om  it.  tie  Uas  retained  ownership  oi 
the  house  in  Amesuury  wuore  nu  motuer  and 
sister  died,  nut  has  lived  inojt  oi  the 
time  of  late,  at  the  ,  "Kuoii.V  iiUu- 
ing  congeuial  .  employment  and  diver- 
sion in  tue  lignter  cares  oi  rural  life,  rie  ban  had 
aiways  tue  same  simple  auu  cordial  welcome  ior 
a.i  comers,  ana  tuere  are  mauy  poor  pcopie  wuo 
nave  reason  to  lioid  him  in  grateim  remem- 
branca 

It  is « serene,  winning,  courageous  and  noble 
spirit  «  hie ii  hasgoue  irom  m.  As  some  one  uas 
weuaaid,  nis  me  was  bis  uest  poem.  Foeioi 
IxewKugldUdiue  and  legend,  ol  tueuomeaud 
home  aitecuous,  ol  lreeuom  aud  charity  aud  re- 
ligious xauh,  uis  worK  and  uu*  cnarac  ter  ataud  oat 
iu  uoule  relie.,  aud  are  au  insD.ratiou  to  pure 
living  and  uigu  endeavor.  From  tue  auusei.  of 
Ins  ine  was  shed  sometning  oi  the  giory  and 
beauty  of  wluou  be  sang  in  his  sweet  poem, 
'  Sunset  on  tue  Bearcamp:" 

Slow  fades  tb» -rtalon  of  the  sky,     . 

The  goiuen  water  p-dea. 
Ana  over  all  tbe  vaiwy-mid 

agray-wioiedvaporaaua.    ~ 
I  go  uie  common  way  ut  ah; 
.      Xl>e  auusst  tires  will  burs. 

The  flowers  will  blow,  tha  river  flow,  ■ 

When  1  no  more  ratara. 
So  whisper  from  the  inountam  pine 

>  or  lapsing  aiream  shall  tell 
The  strau^cr,  kreudtog  tvnere  1  tread, 

Ul  nun  who  loved  item  well. 


AstbesoalhvetB.lt  shall  are 
Beyond  tbe  years  of  tuae.      *?. 

Beside  tue  mystic  asplKxsrie     ' 
Sludl  uloom  tht  tio.ue-oorn  flowers, 

And  ue.r  horizons  llnsh  and  ghnr 
AVlth  aaaset  bues  ol  oara. - 


Bo  t  beanty  teen  I*  never  lest, 
God's  colors  all  are  fast; 

The  slory  of  una  sunset  nearea  I 
Into  my  son!  baa  passed.— 

A  sense  of  ttladnew  unconoaea 
To  mortal  date  or  cUme : 


TRIBUTES  ANO  ANECDOTES. 

A  Selection  From  the  Knmberlen  Goti  Thlafi 
Said  ot  Mr.  Whittier. 

The  "poet  of  freedom"  has  passed  away  and 
numberless  are  the  tributes  and  anecdotes 
which  follow  the  demise.  '  A  few  of  tbe  many 
loving  things  said  about  him  yesterday  hare 
been  collected  by  The  Journal  The  tribute  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale  is.  perhant,  the  fullest 
that  has  come  to  notice.  From  it  are  taken  the 
following  excerpts :  '  '      •  '.     ■'     . 

Edward  Everett  Made. 
•  •  »  »  •         «  • 

"Dr.  Holmes  has  taught  us  that  the  ooet  re- 
membered ny  the  most  is  be  whose  songs  are 
sacred  enough  to  be  song  in  men's  churches. 
while  tbey  are  simple  enough  for  men  and 
women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  remember 
them  and  want  to  sing  them.  He  has  shown 
that  of  the  English  poets  of  the  last  century  it 
is  uot  your  gran  1  qnarto-printtng  Thomson  or 
Somerviile.  dedicating  their  poems  to  forgotten 
noblemen,  who  is  most  widely  quoted  to-day. 
Not  even  Cowper  or  Alexander  Pope,  the  kimr 
ot  them  all.  It  is  dear  Doctor  Watts,  of  whom 
a  hundred  lines  come  to  memory  and  lip  for  one 
from  the  stately  poems,  who  is  familiarly  re- 
membered. Both  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr-  Whittier 
have  achieved  for  themselves  such  success  as  is 
thus  described.  In  each  case  tbe  success  is  due 
to  the  writer's  habit  of  personal  and  hearty 
intimacy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  ot  men. 

"  Vet  more  than  one  of  Whlttier's  hymns— 
of  those  best  known— were  written  with  no 
thought  by  the  '  Quiker  Poet '  that  tbey  would> 
be  sung  in  :  meeting.'  What,  intieed.  would 
Ueorge  Fox  have  said  had  he  beeu  told  that 
within  two  centuries  after  bis  Journey  through 
K«w  England,  the  songs  of  a  New  England 
•Friend'  would  be  sung  in  every  'steeple 
house'  in  New  England,  not  ;osay  in  every 
'steeple  house'  in  Old  England?  Whittier 
wrote,  net  that  men  might  sing— not,  indeed, 
that  tney  might  praise  him— but  because  this 
thing  ougi.t  to  be  said,  and  he  would  say  it  as 
well  a*  h>.  could  say  it  there  and  then. 

"  Iu  hundreds  of  churches  thousands  oi  wor- 
shipers sing  and  remember  the  hymn: 
*  O  fairest  bora  of  love  and  light,' 
and  thank  him  for  it    The- fine-  verses  tbtts 
known  so  widely  were  selected  by  hia   friend. 
Samuel    Longfellow,  from   the  ode  to  "  Democ- 
rat." which  Whittier  wroto  in  1843.  on  ■  elec- 
tion day.'     There  are  but  few  men  who  could 
tell  us  what  tno  issues  of  that  election  were." 
Sew*  cf  the  Kansas  Kmtgraat*. 
We  cross  tbe  prairie,  aa  of  old. 

Our  fithcrs  eri-sav.ltheaea. 
To  mate  the  West.as  toer  the  East, 
the  homestead  of  the  tree: . 

We  go  to  rear  a  wall  of  mini 

On  freedom'*  southern  Une, 
Ami  plant  beal'ls  thu  cotura-tras 

Ice  rugged  northern  pine. 

***** 
rpbeartm,  like  the  ark  of  old,  j  ] 

The  Bible  la  onr  van, 
Wo  co  to  teat  tbe  truth  of  God 

against  tbe  fraud  of  man..    : 

No  pause  nor  rest,  save  whera  «•  streams    -  ' 

That  feed  the  Kansas  run; 
gave  where  onr  pilgrim  gonfalon .     .  .  I 

Shall  flout  th?  setting; sun!  "...  i 

Col.  T.  W.  nigginseja,   ' 

"Going  to  reside  at"'  New-'uryoort,  Mass..  I 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Whittier,  aud  was 
of  ten  a  guest  at  his  peaceful  and  hacpyhome 
at  ameshury.  He  and  his  mother: and  sister  be- 
<  loneed  to  the  Society  of  Frieuis  in.  the  most  lit- 
eral sense  of  that  tine  title:  and  the  streu*th  ot 
that  quality  was  not  impaired  by  their  living  In 
a  litt.e  white  coitaite  in  a  factory  village.  The 
three  members  of  tbe  family  formed  a  perfect 
combination  of  wholly  varying  temperament*. 
Mrs.  Whittier  was  placid,  strong  and  sensible. 
an  exquisite  housekeeper  and  'provider:'  it 
seems  to  mo_  that  I  have  siuce  seen  no  white- 
ness to  be  compared  to  tbe  snow  of  her  table- 
cloths and  napKlns.    But  her  soul  was  of  the 


._  huo;  and  *U  world  IT  conditio!.*  and  all 
funis  of  her  children— for  Elizabeth  Whitti-r 
then  shared  the  fame— were  to  h«r  whollv  sub- 
ordinate  thing*,  to  be  taken  as  the  Lord  save. 

'  Ou  one  point  only  this  blumelesssoul  seemed 
to  liavo  a  shadow  of  solicitude,  this  oein?  the 
new  wonder  of  Spiritualism,  just  dawning  on 
the  world.  I  never  went  to  the  bone  that  there 
did  not  come  from  the  gentle  lady  very  sodq  a 
placid  inquiry  from  behind  her  knitting  needles. 
'Has  thee  any  farther  information  to  give  iu  re* 
car  a  to  th»  spiritual  comrauiuouttorn,  as  they 
call  them?'  But  if  I  attempted  to  treat  seri- 
ously a  matter  which  then,  ai  no?,  puzzle  i 
most  inquirers  by  its  perplexing  details,  there 
would  come  some  keen  thrust  trom  Elizabeth 
Whittter  whtch  would  throw  all  serious  solu- 
tion further  off  than  ever." 

Jnnn  Btsesell  ILe-vell'i  Tribnte. 
This  was  Mr.  Lowell's  verse,  for  Mr.  Whittier 
on  hi*  eightieth  birthday : 

How  fair  a  pearl  c  tin  In.  «l£*ttv  strong. 

Lustrous  and  rauluwed  every  one 
With  taiotty  ihoush.*  and  sacred  sons 
As  ' t  were  the  rotary  of  a  aan ! 
Hon.  H.  O.  Houghton  of  Houghton,   Mifflin  £ 
Co..  the  publishers  for  Mr.  Whittier.    was   seen 
yesterday  and  gave  some  personal  rem  in  isce;icis 
as  follows: 

■*<••• 

"  When  I  went  once  to  lHnvers,  at  the  in  vil  n- 
tion  of  Mts.  Woodman,  I  rememi>er  Mr.  Whitlier 
snoke  to  m*>  choerralty  and  pleasantly,  abont 
hi";  approaching  end.  He  exrre^sed  himseli  a.< 
ready  tor  the  change  at  any  time.  He  thought 
It  was  all  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  be  <po!-.<> 
delightfully.  Mr.  Whittier  wai  a  delightful 
conversationalist,  but  be  was  shy  and  never 
cared  to  ul«  to  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time.  During  this  visit  I  enjoyed  myself  very 
ntnoh.  Mr.  Whi: tier  was  In*  charming  mood 
and  he  was  living  in  •  layery  »Pot  anu7he  i 


very  happy.  I  don't  think  I  ever  enjoyed  a  visit 
mor°  than  I  cid  this  one.    '<■  , 

"  As  an  instance  of  his  self-depreciation.  I  re- 
member that  ilr.  Howell*  and  myself  attended 
a  dinner  complimentary  to  the  poet  on  his  7QM> 
birthday,  and  Air.  Whittier  in  course  of*C*u>- 
versation  said :  'I  know  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try like  my  poems,  because  they  tell  me  so.  and 
they  write  to  me  how  much  th>y  enjoy  reading 
them,  audi  think  they  an  trutuf  oL  bat  it's  ail 
humbug.'  ....-— 

"And  yet,"  said -Mr.  Hooghton.  "bis  poetry 
has  a  wonderful  power.  Many  of  bis  poems 
have  the  ring  of  musketry  and  rifles.  .• 

■  One  of  his  poems,  which  he  was  very  Jate  la 
acknowledging,  was  fall  of  the  military  spirit. 
I  speak  of  the  'Old  Vennonters.'  His  are* 
markable  poem,  and  one  can  hardly  realise' 
that  it  was  written  by  the  oatec  unassuming 
Quaker  poet,  who  has  just  passed  sway  from  us. 

"  He  very  rarely,  in  conversation,'  referred  tu 
politics  or  religion,  bat  he  had  very  decided 
views  as  to  his  political  duties,  and  was  a  deeply 
religions  man." 

A»  Old  Acqaaintaett*. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  has  known  Mr.  Whittier 
ever  since  he  fir-it  began  to  attract  attention  as 
aooet.    In  an  interview  yesterday  be  said: 

As  appears  very  clearly  from  hts  autobiog- 
raphy, published  the  other  day.  the  domestic 
life  of  Whittier  was  from  the  beginning  Terr 
simple  and  even  rustic  As  long  as  lie  remained 
on  the  farm  at  Haverhill  he  took  Dart  in  all  the 
farm  labors  without  exception,  mowing,  reap- 
ing, threshing  with  an  old-fashioned  flail,  -end 
all  those  forms  of  manual  labor  which  are  now 
almost  forgotten.  Few  persons  visited  him  in 
Haverhill  except  the  anti-slavery  men.  with 
whom  he  was  then  so  closely  connected.    - 

"After  he  removed  to  Amesbmy  his  cottage 
there  was  often  visited  by  many  of  bis  friends. 
He  received  there  Alcott,  Emerson.  JEllery 
Ohanmitg  and  the  other  early  tiunscendentaf- 
ists.  toward  whom  be  inclined,  and  some  of 
wnomwere,  like  himself,  very  familiar  with 
the  Merrimac  River  and  its  neighbor  hood, 
_  A  friend  of  mine,  long  since  dead.  Benjamin 
(iriffin,  who  was  well  known  as  a  Republic  m 
politician  and  friend  of  Charles  Sumner,  lived 
for  years  in  West  Newbury,  a  few  miles  across 
the  river  from  Amesbury,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  Whittier  iuformally,  as  most  people 
did.  The  family  then  consisted— say  in  1850— 
of  the  poet,  his  mother  an  ■  sister  Elisabeth,  who 
was  herself  a  writer  of  excel  lent  vane  and  the 
liveliest  and  most  social  member  of  the  how- 
hold. 

"Whittier  at  that  period,  u  1a  his  youth,  was 
shy  iu  conversation,  except  with  intimate 
mends,  and  fashionable  visitors,  or  those  wno 
insulted  nn  prating  him  too  open  ly,  coal  i  seldom 
draw  much  from  him.  His  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  mo  world,  and  the  fame  which  his 
verses  drought  him,  removed  much  of  this  shy 
and  rustic  manner  after  years,  but  be  was  never 
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foud  of  a  large  company,  aud  usually  avoided 
those  occasions  where  he  might  be  lionized. 
•  •  •         e  •  •         * 

"I  could  never  notice  that,  even  in  old  age, 
Whittier  wrote  less  easily  than  before  be  had 
acauired  great  skill'  by  practice,  and  bis  verse 
is  more  free  from  those  traits  which  lead  seme 
of  his  English  critics  to  undervalue  his  higb 
poetic  merit.  He  belonged  to  toe  school  at 
Bums  and  not  to  that  of  Pope,  or  Coleridge,  or 
Tennyson — still  less  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

"riis  home  life  was  simp:e  to  the  last  In  ccn- 
versaiion  he  waseinpnatio  and  eviuesd  great 
Independence  of  oidmon.  but  be  was  by  no 
means  given  to  disquisition.  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  religious  matters  and  in 
politics  as  connected  with  the  enti-slaverv 
cause.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the  news  of  the 
day.  was  a  somewhat  close  -  reader  of  the  'news- 
papers and  was  a- much  wider  reader  of  books 
than  was  generally  supposed. 

"I  tnink  that  the  best  example  of  his  peculiar 
style  is  'Snowbound,'  wnicb  deals  with  such 
interesting  phases  of  New  England  life. 
Whittier  was  emphatically  a  local  poet  and 
poet  of  scenery.  The  poems  of  his  that  have 
pro+>*bly  pro  luced  the  most  effect  were  some  of 
his  snii-slsvery  ballads  and  religions  -poems. 
The  anti-slavery  ballads  were  extremely  good 
and  Intro  raced  a  form  of  verse  into  our  litera- 
ture that  was  not  known  before— a  sort  of  com- 
bination of  narrative  and  poetic  eloquence  that 
appears  in  some  of  the  ballads,  and  show*  forth 
even  better  than  iu  Longfellow's  writings. 
*  Barbara  Freitchle,'  for  instance.  Is  one  of  his 
poems  that  wilUive  long. 

"Whittier  was  more  like  an  apostle  or  ballad 
singer— a  sort  of  Quaker  minstreL  as  it  were— 
than  a  literary  figure.  He  struck,  here  and 
there,  where  he  bad  a  particular  interest,  but 
the  broader  view  of  life  he  did  not  take.  He 
was  a  sort  of  George  Fox  in  rhyme.  He  was  a 
real  noet.  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  rapture 
as  any  ot  them,  aud  was  yet  a  Quaker  an  I  de- 
voted inmself  to  rJigious  causes  all  the  time, 
Whittier  will  i  e  read  by  more  people  at  dif- 
ferent ages  than  most  pi  oar  poets.  Be appsals 
to  young  aud  old  alike"         . 

etterfe*  ot*  the  Paws. 

When  Mrs.  Ceiia  Toaster  was  boarding  at 
the  little  English-like  inn  ou  the  sunny  slope  of 
Beacon  Hm  called  Hotel  Winthrop,  Mr  Woit 
tier  went  there  one  day  to  see  iter.    Mrs,  Thaa 
ter  Jiked  the  quiet  place,  with   its  ivied  windo* 
and   the  glunpee  ol   the  strong,' Short,  rt-j' 
draped  tower  of  St,  John  the  Evangelist,  as 
she  praised  it  to  her  old  friend.    That  was  sort! 
time  in  188L  an  I  in  November  of  thityearl- 
joined   his  Oak  Knoll  cousins.  Mrs.  Woodma. 
anu  her  daughter  and  the  Misses  Johnson,  at  th 
Winthrop.    The   ladies   of   his   family  came  i 
September,  but  Mr.  Whittier  di  i  not  join  xhex 
on  til  November.    He  sai  i  taat  he  did  not  waa 
to  lose  his  vote  in  Am e* bury. 

w         a         •  e  •'••<-. 

A  lady  who  was  one.  of  that  "family**  tells  t 
story  ot  seeing  in  the  morning  paper,  one  day.  a 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that.**  a  certain  widow ' 
was  liKely  by  persevering  efforts  to  succeed  tu 
becoming  Mrs.  Whittier.  When  she  went  down 
to  dinner  that  day  tne  poet  was  seated  at  table 
with  a  stranger  from  the  country  and  her  three 
handsome  boy*.  He  was  ail  devotion  te  the 
party.  He  buttered  the  children's  bread  and 
ordered  jam  to  top  the  butter.  Everything  cu 
the  bill  of  fare  was  provided  for  the  boys  ao4 
their  mother  and  "more  nuts  aud  raisins" 
called  for.  Wuen  they  were  gone  aud  the 
. amity  had  assembled  in  the  parlor  where  the 
evenings  were  spent,  across  ibe  hall  Irom  the 
mormug-rooin,  the  lady  who  had  cut  the  para, 
irr.iph  read  it  merrily  to  the  party,  sayituti 
"  from  wnat  we  saw  at  dinner  to-dav,  it  seems 
as  it  this  story  ol  the  widow  may  be  .rue."  .*oiv 
Whittier  laughed  with  the  rest,  then  said  sen- 
onsly  aud  with  that  sincere  mo  lesty  which  was 
his  lite-loug  coartn.  "_ lust  lady  brought  her  boys 

40  miles  to  sue  tn&  I  don't  know  wnat  ii-  ••  u 
about  me  that  would  make  anybody  w  .r,._  \o 
come  forty  mues  to=.ee  ma"  ihe strain; •-•;  iiu 
arrived  about  dinner  time  on  thepinirur.  xts 
with  her  boys,  and  bad  been  cor. tally  invitad 
to  stay  to  diuntr  by  th')  ho^pittbl-  rxxt.  She 
tola  the  hous^ko.  p.r  that  shehadfeit.ts  th.-i  vh 
she  "cnuid  not  let  Whi.tior  get  oid  and  itie 
without  toeing  him  and  having  her  boys  -•  e 
him." 

•       •«••••*• 

Once  a  friend,  a  lady  who  had  some  pr^i  •-'•ty 
in  Virginia,  wrote  Mr.  Wbitticr  of  h.i  ,* 
named  a  street  iu  a  new  town  tor  him.  a;,  i  ot 
having  set  a^ide  a  portion  of  ground  in  his 
name.  He  replied  with  tnank->.  adding  that  he 
bad  that  week  received  news  ot  no  less  than 
three  towns  or  streets  uetng  name-i  for  him, 
with  a  gift  ot  town  lots,  adding:  "li  this  sort  ot 


thing  goes  on  much  louder  1  shall  be  land  poor." 
•       •       •      •      •       »       •      •• 

'  During  the  wtnteta  he  eras  at  the  Wiathnp. 
Mr.  Whittier's  favorite  way  of  getting  ajom 
was  in  a  iterdtc.  Tuey  were  "net  pretty."  but 
they  "knew  tne  way  to  p. aces."  fuiutciau* 
usedtogo  thereto  see  him  a:iu  try  to  get  hi  ai 
tobanaaets.  But  his  life-long  avoidance  of 
politics  in  the  minor  sense  made  him  easily  re- 
sist their  wiles.  "1  have  seen  «.  —  (a  well- 
knowu  name)  come  here  aud  just  about ,  o  douu 
on  bis  knees  to  get  Mr.  Whitt,er  tosoeak<ir  oven 
to  come  to  a  banquet."  says  the  landlord  (who  is, 
uy  tne  ray.  an  oiu-dmo  euaracter  wormy  of 
a  novel  st's  pen).  "  but  Mr.  Whicii  r  wouid  just 
sit  there— right  in  that  chair  you're  in—  ••>! 
kind  of  smite  to  himself  as  if  to  say,  *  Oh.  your 
talk-uon't  amount  loanytutn*!'    Well. o.icj  .'ir. 

camo  here  ana  staved  and  stayed  a-taiklwg 

anil  persuading,  an  I  gave  Mr.  Whittier  an  ear- 
ache if  ever  a  man  bad  one.  But  he  didn't 
make  anything  by  it,  although  he  anally  had  to 
taao  a  beu  ana  stay  ail  night." 

ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    THE   FUNERAL. 

Newburtport,  Msss..  Sent.  7.     It  is  und  .o- 
stood  that  Mr.  Whittier  left  a  will,  made  abon 
two  yean  ago,  in  which  are  directious  about  1 
funeral  and  burial. 

It  is  probable  the  body  of  Ma  Whittier  will 
brought  to  Amesoury  front  Hampton  Falls  to  - 
morrow,  and  that  the  funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  his  home  on  Friend  street  on  Sati\t«* 
day.  Tncy  will  be  conducted  according  to  ui« 
Friends' ritual,  by  whom  is  not  determined.  '1  hd: 
burial  will  be  in  the  Whittier  family  lot.  locates 
in  the  Friends'  quarter  of  the  old  cemetery,  near? 
Bartlett's  corner,  in  Amesanry.  In  the  lot  are 
Mr.  Whittier's  parents,  sister  and  auuL  The 
lot  is  enclosed  by  an  evergreen  hedge. 

THE  QUAKER  CUSTOM. 

Haxptox  Fatia  N.  H..  Sent.  7.  According 
to  the  Quaker  custom  there  will  ba  no  sermon 
preached  at  the  iuneral  services  over  the  body 
of  Johu  a  WhiMer.  Ths  service*  will  be  quite 
simple.  The  bells  in  Amcsbury.  Mr.  Whittier's 
late  home,  were  lolled  this  forenoon  when  the 
news  of  his  deaih  was  received  there. 

HAVERHILL  MOURNS. 
Haverhill.  Mass..  Sept  7.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  John  G.  Whittier  has  been  received 
here  with  universal  feelings  of  sadness  and  re- 
gret the  City  Hall  belt  was  struck  84  time*  at 
?<  o'clock,  as  in  Heating  the  ase  of  ihe  decease  I, 
aud  tiivcs  on  the  >  •mdiutfj  and  alsoon  the  scuoo) 
houses  were  ..uulayed  at  baif-mast  aaa  token 
of  respect  tor  the  great  poet. 

..WHJUIER    IS'OEAO:1 


The  Quaker  Poet  Passes  Peace- 
fully A  way.-j 


Eighiy-Four  Years  of  Useful   LJfc 
Ended. 


Haii  ton.  N.  H..  Sept,  7.   Mr.  ibh*  0.  Whit 

tier,  i  lie  poet,  passed  away  at  4X0  this  morning. 
He  died  peacefully  and  was  conscious  up  ta«he 
•  moment  of  his  death.    »,.  '.:-' 

His  nearest  relatives  vara  with  him  when  he 
passed  away.  Dr;  Douglass,  who  had  relieved 
Dr.  Howe,  was  present  whea  death  came. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  Ameebtrry. 
Mass..  at  2.30 Saturday. 

According  to  the  Quaker  custom  then  will  be 
no  sermon  preached  at  the  aarrkes  over  the 
boclr.    The  ceremonies'  will  be  quite  Simula 

The  bells  In  Amesbury.  Mr.  Whittier's  late 
home,  were  'oiled  this  forenoon  whea  the  news 
of  his  death  was  received  then. 


EXPHS8SIONS  "pr   SOBBOW. 

Haverhill  Deeply  Grieved  by  the  Sad  JTesrs 

from  fiamptos  Palls,  i 


HaVebhili*  Mass..  Sat*.  7.  The  mwj  of  the 
death  of  John  G.  Whlttier  bu  been  received 
bore  irith  universal  feelings  ot  sadness  ud  re- 
gret. The  Oily  Hall  ball  waa  struct  eighty 
four  times  at  eiK"t  o'clock  as  indicating  the  age 
of  the  deceased,  and  flags  on  the  buildings i  and 
also  on  the  schoolliousss  were  displayed  at 
half-mast  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  poet. 

THE    POET'S    LUTE. 

"And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon,  ' 

Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 
•Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
J  cannot  feel  that  tbou  art  far, 
-«9tnce  near  «  hand  the  sagels  are; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar. 
.-Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand. 
And.  white  against  the  even In*  star. 
-  The  welcome  oi  thy  beckoning  hand." 

•    .       [Snow-Bound. 
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always  had7  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  when 
young  Garrison  started  his  Free  Press  at  New- 
buryport.  he  took  It  in  the  place  ot  the  Haver- 
hill Gazette.  My  sister,  who  was  two  years  old- 
er than,  myself,  sent  one  of  my  poetical  at. 
tempts  to  the  editor.  Some  weeks  afterward  the 
newseaxrier  came  along  on  horseback  and  threw 
the  paper  oat  from  bis  saddlebags.  My  uncle 
and  I  were  mending  fences.  I  took  up  the  sheet, 
and  -was  surprised  and  overjoyed  to  see  my 
lines  in  the  "poef  ■  corner."  I  stood  razing  at 
them  in  wonder,  and  my  uncle  had  to  call 
me  several  times  to  my  work  before  I  could 
recover  myself.  Boon  attar  Garrison  came  to 
our  farmhouse,  and  I  was  called  in  from  hoeing 
in  the  cornfield  to  see  him.  He  encouraged  me, 
and  urged  my  father  to  send  mo  to  schnoL  1 
longed  for  education,  but  the  means  to  procure 
it  were  wanting.  Lncrily,  the  young  man  who 
worked,  for  us  on  the  farm  la  summer  eked  out 
-bis  small  Income  by  making  ladles'  shoes  and 
GreeuJesI  Wbltttej,  one  of  the  sweetest  aUpi»s  to  the  wtotor;  and  I  learned  enough  of 
rtTthe- world's  pom,  died  at  4.80  »»*  »™*mX2^*^JX.°Tm?k 
„.ig.at  th.  residenoeof  his  friend. Miss  » ««»■•*  ,,*m«nth*  teJ^„5VerhUl  X^ 
Sarah  A.  Gore,  at  Hampton  Falls. B.  H..  where  »y.    The  next  winter  I  ventured  upon  another 

expedient  for  raising  money  and  kept  a  district 
school  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Amesbory, 
thereby  enabling  me  to  have  another  academy 
term.  The  next  winter  I  spent  in  Boston,  writ- 
tngfora  paper:  Returning  in  taespring,  while 
at  work -on  the  farm,  I  was  surprised  by  an 
invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)'  Review,  in  the  .  place  of  the  fa. 
moos  George  IX-  Prentice,  who  had  removed  to 
Kentucky.  I  bad  sent  him  some  ot .  my  school 
"compositions,"  which  ho  had  received  favor. 
abry.  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  chance  of  do- 
ing something  more  in  accordance  with  my 
taste,  and,  tbongh  I  felt  my  unfitness  for  the 
place,  I  accepted  it,  and  remained  nearly  two 
years,  when  I  was  called  home  by  the  Alness  of 
my  father,  who  died  soon  after.  I  then  took 
charge  of  the  farm  and  worked  hard  to  "make 
both  ends  meet;"  and,  aided  by  my  mother's 
and  sister's  thrift  and  economy,  to  some  meas- 
ure succeeded. 

•.  "As  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I  had 
fefojdaeeted  to  regard  slavery  as  sj  great'end 
"iymp*)th!ss'',"v<a'etw 
gly  enlisted  for  the  oppressed  slaves  by  my 
htimate  acquaintance  with  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
son.    When  the   latter   started   his   paper  in 
ermont     in     1828.     I    wrote    him     a     l«t- 
ir   commending    his  .views     upon     slavery. 
Intemperance    and    war,    and     assuring    him 
that     bo      was      destined      to      do      great 


ho  has  been  passing  the  part  two  months. 

The  storr  of  Mr.  Whittled  life  U  a  Tory  brief 
and  si  very  simple  one.  He  waa  bora  in  the 
Tieanilfnl  Merrirnec  Valley,  five  miles  out  from 
the  market-town  ot  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dee.  7, 
1807.1  At  his  primitive  homestead  all  things 
were  elementary  and  of  the  plainest  cast.  Both 
his  parents  were  Quakers,  and  hit  ancestors  on 
botbsldes  had  belonged  to  the  Society  ot  Friends 
for  'many  generations.  John  Whlttier,  the 
father  of  the  poet,  fet  described  by  citizens  of 
Haverhill  as  having  been  a  rough,  but  upright, 
kind-hearted  farmer.  His  neighbors  gave  him 
the  nickname  "Quaker  Whycher."  He  seems 
to  hare  been  a  sturdy,  decided  person,  and 
deeply  religious.  Tbere  was  no  Friends' church 
to  Haverhill,  yet  invariably  on  First  Days 
"Quaker  WhycberV*  one-horse  chaise  could  be 
aeon  winding  towards  the  old  brown  meeting- 
house! in  Amesbory,  six  miles  away.  Accord- 
tow  to  the  poet,  one  of  the  masons  why  his 
toother  removed  to  Ames  bury,  in  1840,  waa  that 
sto  might-be  near  the  little  Friends'  "meeting" 
tothsitown»:v.;-'    '] 

,' Apropos'  ot  his  boyhood,  we  are  told  that 
^MUttfl^jevtfsVwfaen  ai  little  lad.  was  always 
writing' verse*  instead  of  doing  sums  on  his 
auto  in  school.'  The  reading  material  tbat 
came  into  hia.  father's  bouse  consisted  of  the  el- 
manae  arid  the  weekly  Village  newspaper,  with 
perhaps  a  score  of  books  and  pamphlets ,  among  "*»!in'— 


^n^3^^^-^^.'andmiw3>  *l•ln«■•   In  1833   l  WM  a  delw*  *°  th6 

ihem^LindleyMorraya  "Reader  and  Elwood  s  flrrt  national  anti-slevery  convention  at  Phila- 
^Tideis.  or  the  IitocfDa^mngol  Israel'  4elphla.  IwM  0M  ot  the  ieCretaries  of  the 
There  ws*  nothing  to  loan  of  the  outer  world  ,*,„  wtion  aild  gtened  ita  declaration.  In  1836 
except  from  the  eccentric  and  oftoffwoturesqne  j  wns  ^  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.     I  was 

jSSP^J^-iw-  '"SJlT"  p^2?VM?_or  cobbed  in  Concord,  N.  H.  in  company  with 
fiddled  from  Tillage  totvUlage.  Yet  the  boy's  JGeorge  Thompson,  afterward  member  of  the 
poetic  tancy  and  natrv*  sense  of  rhythm  appar  ^ntiah  Parliament,  and  narrowly  escaped  from 
«*^*^BOtm**>  H#  Oitoood  eagerlyto  sa^t  danger.  I  kept  Thompson,  whose  life  was 
ti»proviuctsl  traditions  and  legends-a .genu-  ^ited  tor.  concealed  to  our  lonely  farmhouse 
too  folk-lore  recounted  by  his  eldea  at  the  fire-      .  _ 

aids— andhobeesntoputhla  thought  to  num-  for  two  weeks.  I  was  Boston  during  the 
bars  at  the  earliest  age. 

©this  early  literary  aspirations  and  th*  events 
which  moulded;  his  thoughts  and  guided  his 
pen  in  after  years  no  better  account  can  be 
given  than  the  modest,  simple  story  told  by 
bimsel  '.some  years  ago.  "When  1  was  fourteen 
years  old  my  firs*  schoolmaster.  Joshua  Coffin, 
the  able,  eccentric  historian  of  Newbury, 
brought  with  him  to  our  house  a  volume  of 
Burns*  poems,  from  which  he  read,  greatly  to 
mydalignt.  I  begged  him  to  leave  the  book 
with  me;  and  setmyself  at  once  to  th*  task  of 
mastering  the  glossary  of  the  Scottish  dialect 
at  its  close;  "This  was  about  the  first  poetry  I 
had  ever  read— with  th*  exception  of  that  of  the 
Bible,  ot  which  I  had  been  a  close  student— and 
It  had  a  lasting  influence  upon  me.  I  began  to 
make  rhymes  myself,  and  to  imagine  stories  and 
adventures:    In  fact,  1  lived  a  sort  of  dual  life, 


great  mob  in  Washington  street,  soon  after, 
and  was  threatened-- with,  personal  violence. 
In  18371  was  In  New  York,  in  con  junction- with 
Henry  B.  Stanton  and  Theodore  D.  Weld,  in  the 
office  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The 
next  year  I  took  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Free- 
man, an  organ  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  My 
office  was  sacked  and  burned  by  a  mob  soon  after, 
but  I  continued  my  paper  until  my  health  tailed, 
when  I  returned  to  Massachusetts.  The  farm 
in  Haverhill  had  in  the  meantime  been  sold, 
and  my  mother,  annt  and  youngest  sister  had 
moved  to  Amesbnry.  near  the  Friends'  Meeting 
Hou^e,  and  I  took  up  my  residence  with  them. 
All  this  time  1  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
writing  for  the  anti-slavery  cause.  In  1833  I 
printed  at  my  own  expense  an  edition  of  my 
first  pamphlet,  "Justice  and  Expediency." 
With  the  exception  ot  a  few  dollars  from  the 

in  a  world  of  fancy,  a*  well  aa  to  the  work!  Democratic  Review  and  Buckingham's  Maga- 

ot  plain  matter  ot  tact  about   me.    My  father    zine,  I  received  nothing  for  my  poems  aad  lit- 


erary articles.  Indeed,  my  pronounced  view* 
on  slavery,  made  my  name  too  unpopular  for  a 
publisher's  uses.  I  edited  to  1844  the  Middlesex 
Standard,  and  afterward  became  associate  edi* 
tor  of  the  National  Era  at  Washington.  I  early 
saw  the  necessity  ot  separate  political  action  on 
the  part  of  abolitionists,  aad  waa  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Liberty  party— the  germ  of  the 
present  Republican  party. 

In  1857  an  edition  of  my  complete  poems  up 
to  tbat  time  was  published  by  Tteknor&  Fields. 
"In  War  Time"  /followed  to  18*4.  aad  to  IMS 
"Snow  Bound."  In  I860 1  waa  oho 
berof  the  electoral  college  ot 
and  also  in  1864  I  have  been  a  member  of  th* 
board  of  overseen  of  Harvard  Cojlege  aad  a 
trustee  ot  Brown  University.  But  while  feeling 
and  willing  to  meet  all  the  responsibilities  at 
citizenship,  and  deeply  interested  to  queuing* 
which  concern  the  welfare  and  honor  ot  th* 
country,  I  have  as  a  rule  declined  ofertmes  for 
acceptance  of  public  stations.  I  have  always 
taken  an  active  part  to  elections,  ha*  have  no* 
been  willing  to  add  my  own  example  to  th* 
greed  of  office.  > ' 

"I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Society  t€ 
Friends  by  birthright,  and  by  a  settled  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  its  principles  aad  the  impor- 
tance of  its  testimonies,  while  at  the  tarns  time 
I  have  a  kind  feeling  toward  all  those  whoso* 
seeking,  in  different  ways  from  mine,  to  serve 
God  and  benefit  their  fellow-men.  Neither  of 
my  sisters  is  living.  My  dear  mother,  to  whom 
I  owe  much  every  way,  died  to  1858."   . 

The  above  is  the  modest  story  of  a  man  whom 
the  country  delighted  to  honor  and  whose 
birthday  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  cele 
brated  on  Us  annual  recurrence  no*  only  by  the 
school  children  throughout  th*  lead,  with 
whom  his  melodious  and  stomal  van*  basal- 
ways  been  a  favorite,  but  by  th*  leading  pasts 
and  writers.  Indeed.but  little  remains  to  be  add- 
ed. His  quiet  and  uneventful  life  at  bis  home 
in  Danvers  baa  often  been  described.  Th* 
occasional  poems  that  same  from  his  pen 
in  later  years  have  been  eagerly  read  and 
widely  copied, 'aad  although  ago  aad  increas- 
ing infirmities  bad  rendered  letter  writing  a 
task,  he  stil]..almost  up  to  the  last,  uuatlasod  to 
send  out  loving  greetings  to  old  frlsaaa,  aad  to 
write  words  of  encouragement  to  aid  of  any 
cause  in  which  he  was  interested.  We  believe 
tbat  the  last  letter  h*  ever,  indicted  was  the 
congratulatory  note  to  Dr.  Holmes  on  his 
eighty-third  birthday  anniversary. 

The  following  is  a  list  ot  bis  published 
in  the"  order  of  their  appearance  to  print: 
ends  of  New  England,"  18S1 :  Justice  aad  Ex- 
pediency" (a  pamphlet  on  the  Slav*  question), 
1888;  "MogMegone."  18S8:  "Ballads."  1888; 
"Lays  of  My  Home,  and  Other  Poems,**  1848; 
The  Stranger  In  LeweU."  i*4Sv  "vensxnatur- 
elism  in  New  England,**  1847;  The  Bridal  of 
Pennacook."l848;  "The  Voices  of  Freedom" 
and  "Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's  Jouraal." 
1849;  "Songs  of  Labor  and  Other  Poems"  aad 
"Old  Portraits  and  Modern  Sketches,"  1850; 
"The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,"  1858;  "Literary 
Recreations  and  Miscellanies,"  1864:  ThePaa- 
orama  and  Other  Poems,"  1858 ;  "Horn*  Ballads 
and  Other  Poems,"  I860;  "In  War  Time,  and 
Other  Poems,"  "National  Lyrics"  aad  "Maud 
Muller."  1885:  "8 now-Bound,"  18*8;  Teuton 
the  Beaoh.  and  Other  Poems, ""1887:  "Among 
the  Hills,  and  Other  Poems,"  1868;  "Miriam, 
and  Other  Poems,"  1870;  The  Pennsylvania ;| 
Pilgrim,  and  Other  Poems."  187*:  "Mabel  Mar-  | 
tin."  1874;  "Hazel  Blossoms,*'  1875:  The 
King's  Missive,  and  Other  Poems,"  1881 J  The 
Bay  of  Seven  Islands,"  1888 ;  "Jack  to  th*  Pul- 
pit." 1884;  and  St.  Gregory's  Guest,  and  Recent 
Poems,"  1886;  j 

Since  this  time  a  number  of  stogtoT  pastas 
have  been  published  in  the  magasiries  and 
newspapers.  I 

A  recent  visitor  thus  describes  the  p^stseaal 
appearance  ot  the  poet:  "In  personal  jappsar- 
ance  Whlttier  Is  remarkable.     Tall,  land  as 


straight  m  one  of  tho  young  pines  in  his  favor- 
ite grove;  Umu  Impossible  that  he its  about 
mt  the  end  of  ton*  score  yean.  The  crown  of 
his  bead  le  bald,  and  hie  hair  is  glossr  tilrer, 
but  his  great  black  eree  are  as  dear,  bright  and 
pierctns  as  if  he  were  In  the  prime  of  Ufa.  He 
walks  with  the  deliberation  and  dimity  of  are, 
bnt  without  a  suggestion  of  physieal  feeble- 
ness, and  while  he  remains  standing  his  head  is 
as  finely  poised  as  a  soldier's.  '  The  straightness 
of  his  figure  is  the  more  noticeable  on  account 
of  his  Quaker  dress,  the  cost  of  whioh  SB  him 
as  neatly  and  olosely  as  if  It  were  the  conven- 
tional 'swallow  talL'  When  seated  and  listen- 
ing, bis  head  drops  slightly  forward  and  aside 
—a  pose  which  see  mi  peculiar  to  poetic  natures 
the  world  over.  Be  Is  a  most  appreciative 
reader  of  other  men's  books  and  poems,  and 
talks  admirably  of  all  good  writings,  except  his 
own,  of  which  he  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to 
■peak,  even  to  bis  dsarest  intimates." 

Bis  brother.  Matthsw  Franklin,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago  left  one  son,  who  is  the  only 
immediate  relative  of  the  poet  bearing  the 
family  name.  On  Oct.  24,  1884,  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Whittler.  painted  by  Edgar  Parker  of  Bos- 
ton, was  presented  to  the  FrisndV  School  at 
Providence,  R.  L  The  donor  was  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Coffin  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  was  a  pupil  in  the 
school  fifty  years  ago  and  afterwards  a  teacher, 
now  dead.  The  portrait,  which  now  hangs  in 
Alumni  Hall,  is  life-size,  and  represents  the 
poet  as  seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  an  attitude 
of  peaceful  thought.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Pres- 
ident Chase  of  Hertford  College.  A  letter  from 
Minister  Lowell  containing  the  following  son  net 
was  read: 
New  England's  post,  rich  la  fore  as  years. 

Her  hills  and  valleys  praise  thee,  sad  her 
brooks 

Dance  to  thy  son?;  to  her  grave  sylvan  nooks 
Thy  teat  allure  ns,  which  the  woodtbrush  hears 
As  maids  their  ioveis.  and  no  treason  fear*. 

Through    thee    hsr    Merrlmaee  and   Agioo- 
chool;9. 

And  many  a  nam*  uncouth,  win  loving  look*, 
Sweetly  familiar  to  both  £uglands'*ears. 

Peaceful  by  birthright  as  a  virgin  lake. 

The  lily's  anchorage,  which  no  eyes  behold  i 
8ava  those  of  stars,  yet  for  thy  brothers'  sakjo. 

That  lay  in  bonds,  thou  Mew'st  a  blast  as  bolt 
As  that  wherewith  the  heart  of  Roland  braitje. 

Far  heard  through  Pyrenean  valleys  cold. 


Slow  fades  me  vision  of  the  sky, 

The  tfoldea  water  pales. 
And  over  all  the  valley  land 

A  gray-winged  vapor  sails. 
I  iro  the  confmon  war  of  all ; 

The  sunset  fires  will  burn, 
.X.U.^owejr»j»Jliblow.th»jaaa»jatew_J 
I     ifWh*  i  norm  ore  return*-* 
No  whisper  from  the  moOS 

Nor  lapsing  stream  shall 
The  stranger,  treading  ir* 

Of  him  who  loved  them! 
Bnt  beauty  seen  is  never  k 

God's  colore  all  are  fast? 
The  srlory  of  this  sunset  he. 

Into  my  soul  nas  passed-"-*^.^ 
A  Rense  of  gladness  unconflned    it 

To  mortal  date  or  dime:  \ 

As  the  soul  iiveth,  it  shall  live       <\ 

Beyond  the  years  of  time.  ,     . 

Beside  the  mystio  asphodels 

Shall  bloom  the  home-born  flowers, 
And  new  horizons  flush  and  glow .  ,  I 

With  sunset  hues  of  ours. 

f  Whittle, 
•;  •'-'"» — —       !;-  -"* 

STORIES  OF  WHJtTJQr^ 


His"-  winters'  in  "Bbsw>n >-  "Quant  pom- 

-  meats  on  City  Life.— A,  Last'  Word. 

When  Mrs. Celia'Tbexter  wajTbosralng  ai  tho 
little  English-lise  inn  on  the  sunny  slope  of 
Beacon  Hill  called  Hotel  Winthrop,  Mr.- Whit- 
tier  went  there  one  day  to  see  her.-.  Mrs.  Thai  - 
ter  liked  the  quiet  place,  with  its  ivied  win 
dow  and  its  glimpse  of  the  strong. short,  greer.- 
draped  tower-.' St.  John  the  Evangelist';,  and. 
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she  praised  it  to  her  old  friend.  That  was  some 
time  in  1681,  and  in  Nove-nber  of  that  year  he 
joined  his  Oak  Knoll  cousins.  Mrs.  Woodman 
and  her  daughter  and  the  Misses  Johnson,  at 
the  Winthrop.  The  ladies  of  bis  family  came 
in  September,  but  Mr.  Whittler  did  not  join 
them  until  November.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  lose  his  vote  in  Ainesburr. 

It  was  a  winter  full  of  pleaaure  to  the  poet. 
He  was  not  then  toe  feeble  to  go  out  evenings 
and  he  spent  many  pleasant  hours  with  friends 
like  the  Claflns  and  other,.  But  the  hours  in 
the  parlor  of  the  hotel  make  the  piece  historic 
and  give  it  a  special  interest  and  meaning  for 
his  future  biographer  Mr.  Whittler  had  room 
14  (the  number  of  s  sonnet's  lines,  twice  seven, 
with  luck  for  a  poetl)  and  the  fire  escape  made 
a  tittle  balcony  for  him  on  a  corner  towards 
St  John's.  The  landlord  hafl  a  door 
cut  through  the  thick  old  wall  to  the  rooms 
adjoining  and  these  were  the  rooms  of  Mrs. 
Woodman  and  the  rest.  It  is  old  Boston,  deci- 
dedly In  that  quarter.  The  brick  of  the  houses 
is  mellow  old  red  and  there  is  nothing  very 
new-fangled  anywhere  about  Mr.  Whittier 
said  he  preferred  coming  here  ratherc  than  to 
one  of  the  big  hotels  because  there  he  was  "over- 
whelmed with  the  service"  and  here  It  seemed 
"more  like  Amesbury"  where  people  "are  neigh- 
borly and  drop  la  without  knocking. "  He  bad 
-always  been  used  to  waiting  upon  himself 
end  he  "liked  being  in  a  place  where  they 
would  let  him." 

It  was  his  custommorningstocome  down  Into 
the  little  reception  room  on  the  street  floor  arid 
'  'sitting  right  In  that  chair  where  you  're 
sitting"  as  the  writer  was  told,  he  "used  to  read 
his  letters  and  throw  all  thee  papers  in  a  pile  on 
the  floor  and  go  off  and  leave  tbem."  That 
little  room  was  a  great  place  of  pecgregation 
for  "the  family"  as  the  boarders  who  were 
therewith  Mr.  Whittler  like' to  call  themselves. 

The  poet  would  sit  on  the  sofa  with  a  favored 
one  on  each  side  of  him  and>the  rest  in  a  group 
about,  "often  on  footstools'  or  on  the  floor,  as 
like  as  not."  while  he  "told  stories  of  war 
times."  Oeneral  Stevens  was  there  during  one 
of  the  poet's  long  stays;  he  had  been*  class- 
mate of  Oeneral  Lee  and  of 'Jefferson  Deris  at 
West  Point,  and  he  and  the  abolition  poet  dis- 
cussed these  men  and  their  times  from  the 
broader  view  ef  later  days.  -  ' 

'  A  lady  who  was  one  ef  that  "family?  tells  a 
story  of  see  tag  in  the  morning  paper,  one  day,  a 
paragraph  to  the  effect  that  "a  certain  widow" 
was  likely  by  persevering  efforts  to  succeed  In 
becoming  Mrs,  Whittler.  When  she  went  down 
to  dinner  that  day  the  poet  was  seated  at  table 
with  a  stranger  from  the  country  and  her  three 
handsome  boys.  He  was  all  devotion  tot  the 
party.  He  buttered  the  children's  bread  and 
ordered  jam  to  top  the  butter.  Everything  on 
the  bill  of  fare  was  provided  .  for  the  boys 
and  their  'mother  and  "more  auto  and 
raisins"  called  for.  When  they  were 
gone  and  the  family  bad 'assembled 
in  the  parlor  where  the  .evenings  wer» 
spent  across  the  hall  from  the  morning-room 
the  lady  who  had  cut  the  paragraph  read  it 
msrrllr  to  the  party;  sari-nff,'.**P^o«oc%ha*-wa- 
saw  at  dinner  today,  it  seems  as  if  this  story 
of  the  widow  may  be  true."  Mr. .  Whittier 
laughed  with  the  rest,  then  said,  seriously  and 
with  that  sincere  modesty  which  was  his  life- 
long charm,  "That  lady  brought  bar  boys  forty 
miles  to  see  me.  I  don't  know  what  there  is 
about  me  that  would  make  anybody 
want  to  come  forty  miles  to  see  me." 
The  stranger  had  arrived  about  dinner 
time  on  the  pilgrimage  with  her  boys,  and  had 
been  cordially  Invited  to  stay  to- dinner  by  the 
hospitable  poet  She  told  the  housekeeper  that 
she  had  felt  aa  though  she  "could  not  let  Whit- 
tler get  old  and  die  without  seeing  him  and 
having  her  boys  see  him." 

Once  a  friend,  a  ladr  who  tad  some  property 
in  Virginia,  wrote  Mr.  Whittler  of  having 
named  a  street  in  a  new  town  for  htm,  and  of 


having  set  aside  a  portion  cf  ground  in  his 

name.    He     replied    with;-  thanks, 

that    be    had    that    week    received 

of      no      less      than   "  three.'     towns      or 

streets     being     named     fdWbisn     with     a 

gift  of  town  lota,  adding:  "If  this  sort  of  thing 

goes  on  mneh  longer  I  shall  be  .land  poor. " 

During  the  winters  he  was  aj  the  Wlathrop 
Mr.  Whittisr's  favorite'  way  of  getting  about 
was  In  a  herdle.  They  .were  ^Sot"  pretty,"  but 
they  "knew  the  way  to.  places.^  Politicians 
used  to  go  there  to  see  him  and  try  to  gat  him 
to  banquets.  But  his  life-long  avoidance  of 
politics  in  the  minor  sense  made  him  easily  re 
sist  their  wiles.  "I  have  seen'Mr.  —  (a  well- 
known  name)  come  here  "aadY  Just  about  go 
down  on  his  knees  to' ret  Mr.  Whittier  to 
speak  or  even  to  .  come  to  a  0004001," 
says  the  landlord  (who.  le- by.  tbe  way  an  old- 
timely  character  worthy  of  a. novelist's  pen), 
"but  Mr.  Whittler  would  just  sit  there-right  la 
that  chair  you're  in— idd  .  kind  of  'smile  to 
himself  as  if  to,  '."say,  .'.  "Oh ,  your  talk 
don't    amount -to    any  thing  !T    ;  Well,     once 

Mr.    came     here .    and      stayed     and 

stayed  a-talking  and  persuading,  and  gave  Mr. 
'Whittler  an  ear-ache  if  evert  man'  bad  one 
But  he  didnt  make  anything  by  it,  although 
be  finally  bad  to  take  a  bed  and  star  ell 
eight."  "'    ;     '  ,      •■'  " 

"The  poets  used  to  send  him  theiroew  books 
of  poems,"  said  another  speaker.  '"Sometimes 
he  would  get  several  at  a  time  In  his  mail. 
One  morning  he  just  wrots  his  name  an  ell  that 
came  and  nve  them  to  my  daughter."  Bight 
here  must  be  given  a  most  characteristic  letter, 
written  by  the  poet  later  to  this  lady  when  she 
was  starting  on  a  journey  to  California :  -,- 
"SXtSmg**  <£SC  J884, 

My  dear  Mrs.  Cole— I  trust  thee  will  have  a 
very  pleasant  journey  to  the  Pacific  Slope.  It  la 
the  right  season  of  the  year  and  the  sceaery  on 
the  way  is  delightful,  I  am  told.  I  wish  the 
Pilirrlm  Fathers  bad  drifted  round  Cape  Horn 
and  -landed  at  Santa  Barbara  instead  of  Ply- 
mouth and  I  had,  in  consequence,  been  born  in 
a  land  of  flowers- instead  of  ice.  I' have  hard 
times  with  colds  tbe^past  winters  and  have 
been  confined  to  the  house  a  great  part  of  the 
time,  but  am  now  feeling  better.  Thy  daughter 
will  be  glad  to  see  thee  in  her  new  heme.  Give 
my  love  to  her.  With  all  (rood  wishes  to  thee, 
lam  th7  friend;  .,.'_ 

John-  O.  Wjrmura. 

He  bad  a  birthday  celebration  wbile-at  The 
Winthrop  and  it  is  one  of  the  treasured  legends 
of  the  house  that  it  was  "filled  with  flowers  for 
once."  There  are  memories  for  every  one 'who 
was  ever  associated  with  him  of  Mr.  Whittier't 
kindness  and  consideration  for  these  about 
him.  He  thought  of  himself  last,  end  tie  loved 
human  kind  not  only  In  tho  abstract,  but  to 
the  associations  of  daily  life  "His  almost  apol- 
ogetic letter  to  his  landlord  shows  his  thought, 
fulness.  Mo  wonder  the  recipient  treasures  the 
following  letter  which,  be  intends  bequeathing 
to  the  Boston  Museum  when  his  own  days  on 
earth  are  done:-  '-''■;? 

Ajhsbcut.  3rd  Mo*  19.'  v 

Dear  Mr.  Keleher— I  am  aorrjro  have  thee 

idOfhrod  to  thee  for  remdling  them     I  miss  the 

Winthrop  a  good  deal.  I  found  it  n  comtortabMj 
(home  and  1  have  a  very  pleasant  memory  on 
'landlord  and  guests.    Please  give  my  regards 

to  mch  of  tho  latter  as  remain.  and  a^suro  them 
1 1  am  not  likely  to  forget  our  pleasant  evening* 

in  the  parlor.    Winter  holds  on  with  a  light 

grip  here  still.    There  is  some  snow,  bus  more 

ice.  Thine  truly, 

John  G.  Whittier. 
,    Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  after 
{his   last  winter  in  Boston.    He  had  hoped  to 

come  into  town  again,  bnt  gate  it  Up.  xThls  is 
■  written  In  November  of  1884:  . 

I  hope  Mr.  Keleher  does  not  keen  my  room  for 

me,  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  occupy  it  My 
1  health  Is  not  as  good  as  last  year,  and  all  the 

chancres  of  our  very  changeable  season  affect 
( mo.  I  shall  hope  to  look  in  upon  you  sometime, 
1  though  I  shall  miss  some  of  the  last  winter's 
euests,— the  dear,  good  general  especially,  but; 
I  shall  see  all  who  remain.  The  social  atmen 
sphere  of  the  hotel  I  greatly  enjoyed.     _       i3& 


Hit  the  letter  which  it  of  most  recent  date  is; 
most  affecting,  m  it  shows  how  be  loved  life  to  I 
'.ho  last: 

Mr  Dear  Mrs. Cole— I  thank  thee  for  so  kindly 
remembering  me  New  Year's  Day.  My  bearffi 
does  not  allow  me  to  do  roach  readme  or  *  r»<r 
lug,  and  I  can  only  make  brief  return.  lata' 
waring  my  82nd  year  ana  I  feel  the  burden  of 
&<t,  but  I  am  tbaakfnl  that  I  can  love  my 
fronds  and  Nature  as  well  as  erer,  and  that 
Or  _«  fovr+core  it  worth  Hctng.  With  the 
?o*>.  .nshes  of  the  eaason, 

I  am  thy  friend. 

Johh  O.  WJU11UUL 
u  "Whlttier's  lack  of  self-consciousness  was  al- 
-v'ajs  marked.  He  was  not  the  kind  of  van 
capable  of  asking,  "Do  yon  knew  who  I  am 7" 
of  any  of  God's  creature*.  He  wae  greatly 
touched  once  to  hear  of  a  volume  of  his  poetry 
in  the  hands  of  a  Southern  freedmen,  adding, 
"1  bad  nt  realized  they  even  got  m  far  sway 
from  home  as  Virginia,"  He  was  never  a  trav- 
eller. Sometimes  he  got  as  far  away  from  home 
as  the  "White  Mountains. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  yon  my  experience  with 
Whittier?"  says  a  Boston  business  man.  "Well, 
I  was  at  North  Conway  one*  and  I  fall  in  with 
an  old  fellow  different  from  anybody  I  had  ever 
seen  out  walking.  I  was  around  with 
him  for  an  hour  and  ha  was  talking  all  the 
time  about  the  things  he  saw,  the  spray  on 
the  falls  and  inch  things.  He  would 
pick  np  a  leaf  and  say  how  pretty  It  was,  dr-a 
piece  of  stick  and  talk  about  that  I  had  never 
got  bold  of  anybody  like  him.  Don t  let  it  get 
out,  bnt  I  called  it  Nancy-ism  to  myself  1  Yes. 
I  said  to  myself,  "1 11  find  out  who  this  niee  old 
Miss  Nancy  is.  that  keeps  calling  things  pretty.' 
And  when  we  got  back  to  the  office  at  the  hotel 
I  asked  a  man,  'Know  that  old  fellow's  name?* 
•Yes.'  said  he,  that  '*  John  G.  'Whittier.'  Well. 
I  was  crushed  completely.**    '   ,  , '   ' 

.   JOHN    GREENLEAF   WHITTIER, 

l'  i  s  tot  easy,  in  bur  ouiet  times,  to  estimate 
fts  is  deserves  such  service  as  Whittier  has  rei; 
derod  to  his  country.  It  is  a  service  such  at  ho 
never  dreamod  of  himself,  oven  in  those  hopeful 
days  of  his  youth  which  he  hr>s  so  well  de- 
scribed, When  to  his  deliirht  be  llrst  saw  his 
own  verses  la  the  "Poet's  Corner"  of  Garrison'? 
Free  Press,  he  had  no  thought  that  it  was  an  a 
poet  that  he  was  to  be  remembered  and  "loved 
for  generations.  The  young  people  of  ottrowT 
time  value  him  and  keep  at  heart  verses  of  lil.v. 
which  speak  best  for  tbem  their  best  emotions. 
But  they  cannot  carry  themselves  back  to  days' 
of  storm,  -when  the  country  needed  men  se  brav  ~> 
as  he  to  speak  its  best  hope  and  '?■■ 
give  to.  it  true  courage,  when  •'*  . 
signs  of  the  timet  were  of  the  darkest.  Tit.: 
is  no  holiday  poet  who  stepped  out  from  t 
bower  when  the -fight  was  over  with  a  pref)  p 
copy  of  verses  forjthe-conqueror.  He  was  rea&)> 
to  be  in  the  thick  Of  the  fight,  though  he 
scorned  the  soldier's  weapons  of  war.  He  was 
a  child  of  the  people,  and  he  spoke  and  sang  for 
the  people  to  »ho  people.  He  knew  that  the 
republic  could  not  stand  on  any  foundations 
which  tried  to  rest  on  a  bog  of  compromise ; 
and,  whether  the  sky  Were  dark  orelear,  his 
clarion  voice  rang  out  In  wordsof  absolute  truth 
and  simplicity.  ,  '',; 

It  is  this  readiness  to  serve  at  any"  and  every 
moment  which  endears  him  to  all  men  and 
women..  Nor  can  anyone  rightly  rate  his  ser- 
vice to  I  his  time,  who  cannot  look  back  far 
enough  'to  see,  how  much  such  a  voice  was 
needed  In  times  of  donb't 

Such  a  life  has. been  spared,  thank  God, 
for  efficient  service  which  covers  more  than 
seventy  years— more  than  two  generations  of 
men.  In  all  that  time,  wherever  the  pressure 
has  been  the  hardest  or  the  sky  the  darkest, 
some  word  hat  come  from  him  of  warning,  of 
encouragement  or  of  direction.  Here  it  a  good 
lesson,  therefore,  far  those  doubting  Thomases, 
who  at  oolleare  commencements  or  after  defeat 
at  elections,  tell  as  that  in  oar  ftaroe  democracy 
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men  ef  the  finest  mould  and  of  the  divine  affin- 
ities find  no  fit  place  unless  they  attempt  the 
(in ties  of  the  men  who  administer  Government 
When  we  are  told  thus  that  poets  and  other 
seers  ought  to  seek  places  in  olty  councils  or  in 
senates,  it  is  well  that  we  can  remember  Walt- 
tier,  and  the  positive  and  evident  service  which 
for  seventy  years  he  has  rendered  to  the  people 
and  to  the  nation.  The  leaders  lead,  and  he 
has  been  one  of  the  leaders  at  truly  at  if  he 
had  worn  the  stars  of  a  commander-in-chief  on 
his  shoulders. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  a  man  who  it  in  the  tbiok  of 
life  who  knows  what  life  it,  or  can  interpret  its 
moods  to  others.  And  the  young  men  who  flat- 
ter themselves  that  by  sitting  at  home  and 
reading  poetry  and  counting  syllables  and 
talking  to  each  other  about  artistto  form  and 
cadence  and  the  sohool  of  Thingumbob  they 
will  ever  become  the  poets  of  a  people,  and  live 
in  men's  heart*  for  generations,  will  do  well  if 
they  read  and  Inwardly  consider  a  life  like 
Whlttier's.  It  Is  the  working  editor  of  astrur- 
gllng  newspaper  wh*  knows  enough  of  the  re- 
alities to  write  the  ode  to  "Democracy."  It  Is 
a  man  who  has  seen  democracy  behind  and  be- 
fore, and  from  the  Inside.  It  is  a  man  who  hat 
taken  a  half -cord  of  wood  in  payment  for  two 
years'  subscription  to  his  paper,  adjusted  the 
rhymes  of  his  verses  while  he  was  guiding  his 
plough,  who  has  learned  to  make  ladles*  shoe* 
so  that  he  may  pay  for  three  months  at  the 
ncademy— it  it  such  a  man  who  writes  an  ode 
to  democracy  which  get*  itself  repeated  at  men 
chop  their  wood  and  haul  It  to  market,  or  a* 
they  fling  their  hooks  and  lines  off  the  tohooner 
Jn  the  fog. 

Dr.  Holmes  hat  taught  ua  that  the  poet  re- 
membered by  the  most  is  he  whose  songs  are 
sacred  enough  to  be  rang  In  men's  churches, 
while  they  are  simple  enough  for  men  and 
women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  remember 
them  and  want  to  ting  them.  He  hat  shown 
that  of  the  English  poets  of  the  last  century  it 
Is  not  your  grand  quarto-printing  Thomson  or 
Somervllie,  'dedicating  their  poems  to  forgotten 
noblemen,  who  is  most  widely  quoted  today. 
Not  even  Cowper  or  Alexander  Pope,  the  king 
of  them  all.  It  Is  dear  Doctor  Watts,  of  whom 
a  hundred  lines  oome  to  memory  and  lip  for  one 
from  the  stately  poems,  who  it  familiarly  re- 
membered. Both  Dr.  Hoi  met  and  Mr.  Whit* 
tier  have  achieved  for  themselves  suoh  success 
as  is  thus  described  In  each  ease  the  success  It 
duo  to  the  writer's  habit  of  personal  and  hearty 
intimacy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Yet  more  than  one  of  Whlttier's  hymns— most 
of  those  best  known— were  written  with  no 
thought  by  the  "Quaker  Poet"  that  they  would 
be  sung  in  "meeting."  What  indeed,  would 
George  Fox  have  said  had  he  been  told  that 
within  two  centuries  after  hit  Journey  through 
Now  England,  the  songs  of  a  New  England 
"Friend"  would  be  sung  in  ev*ry  "steeple 
house"  in  New  England,  not  to  say  In  every 
"steeple*  house"  in  Old  England?  Whittier 
wrote,  not  that  men  might  sing— not  indeed, 
that  they  might  praise  him— but  because  this 
thing  had  to  be  said,  and  he  would  say  it  as 
well  as  he  could  say  it  there  and  then. 

In  hundreds  of  churches,  thousands  of  wor- 
shippers sing  and  remember  the  hymn— 
"O  fairest  born  ef  love  and  light" 
and  thank  him  for  •  it  The  fine  verses  thus 
known  so  widely  were  selected  by  his  friend, 
Samuel  Longfellow,  from  the  ode  to  "Democ- 
racy." which  Whittier  wrote  in  1843,  on  "elec- 
tion day."  There  are  but  few  men  who  could 
tell  us  what  the  issues  of  that  election  were. 

What  Is  certain  Is  that  what  generally  called 
Itself  democracy  in  that  day  Wat,  something  of 
a  very  indifferent  pattern.  It  was  a  democracy 
linked  in  the  cloaest  bonds  with  the  slave-driv- 
ing propensities  of  a  handful  of  Southern  oli- 
garchs. .  Mr.  Longfellow  selected  five  verses 
from  the  ode,  and  gave  to  them  the  fit  nam* 
''Christianity."  Whittier  had  given  to  them 
the  motto  of  all  true  Christianity  and  all  true 
democracy.  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 


that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ve  even  to  to 
them  ;"and  the  hymn  had  the  best  possible  right 
to  Its  new  name.  Such  is  a  good  enough  illus- 
tration,  where  it  would  ?  be  easy  to  give  a 
-tnmdred.TJftlre  penetration  by  a  profound  reli- 
gious spirit  one  might  tay  of  every  line  which 
Mr,  Whittier  has  published.  The  ballade  and 
sonars  suggested  by  bints  from  New  England 
history  are  alive  with  this  light  whioh  tbiaet 
on  one  who  has  seen  the  infinite  vision.  And 
so  the  world  has  the  fortunate  lemon  that  thit 
man,  trained  in  that  school  of  absolute  religion 
which  looks  most  ooldly upon  written  creeds  or 
established  forma,  hat,  In  the  seventy,  yean  of 
hi*  literary  life,  made  himself  the  spokesman 
of  men  and  women  of  every  religion*  oom- 
ai  union. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Whittier  ha*  written  and 
has  printed  his  poems  with  utter  indifference 
to  his  own  reputation,  if  only  he  thought  the 
occasion  demanded  the  poem,  or  thought  the 
poem  could  serve  the  duty  of  the  present  hour, 
lie  has  lived  loyally  np  to  the  spirit  of  the  high-' 
est  eulogy  ever  pronounced  in  words,  whioh 
isays  of  the  Saviour,  "He  made  himself  of  n* 
reputation."  It  it  dear  that  Mr,  Whittier  never 
i  cared.  In  those  dayt  of  darkness,  whether  the 
!  poem  he  printed  had  or  bad  not  been  filed  as  it 
should  be  filed,  whether  its  rhythm  wen  rough, 
or  it*  images  could  be  improved. 

"The  rigor  of  a  frozen  dime, 

The  horshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 
Bent  often  labor's  hurried  time, 

Or  duty's  rugnrea  march  through  storm  and 
and  strife,  are  here." 

Bat  at  be  says  again—  "   "j 

"Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  _ 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown; 
A  hate  of  tyranny  intense 
And  hearty  in  its  vehemence 
As.  it  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow 
otm." 

Indeed,  what  he  would  have1  liked  most  would 
be  the  reputation,  whioh  he  certainly  hat 
through  America,  of  being  the  poet  of  freedom 

"O  Freedom  1  if  to  me  belong 

Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine. 

Nor  Marvel's  wit  and  graceful  tong. 
Still,  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 

As  theirs.  I  lav.  like  them,  my  best  gift*  on  iky 
shrine  I"  ,,,*       ._     ,  ■ 

t  But  it  would  be  to,  the  last  degree  unjast  tsv 
<lmply  that,  because  Ms.  Whittier  began  ,hlg 
public  Ufa  when  he  was  drivtssrithe  alenghiaad 
making  slippers  for  women,  he  had  not,  as  Ufa 
Went  on,  used  the  advantage*  of  the  "larger 
college  of  the  world;"  upon  whose  most  aetive 
courses  he  bad  entered.  He  had  that  divine 
lyric  Impulse  to  which,  fortunately  for  us,  a 
few  men  and  women  are  born  in  every  genera- 
tion, and  whioh  no  study  nor  painstaking  tup- 
plies.  To  this  his  real  passion  for  poetry  led 
him.  from  hit  early  life,  to  add  whatever  a 
careful  study  of  the  English  nests,  not  only  of 
the  best  schools,  but  of  all  schools,  would  give 
him.  And  there  was  no  man  in  our  circle 
whr«ie  conversation  on  literary  subjects,  par 
Uouiarly  such  as  involved  tog  course  of  Eag- 
lii  poetry,  was  more -In  teres  ting.  Modest  It* 
th  Inst  degree,  ho  still  kne*  What  be  knew,, 
ail  had  Ms  definite  and  Wei:  f nrtned '•  ^iniontn 
:  .'«  was  m.  stthoiiirMjttU  9nd  affeetJhnato  It* 
'hi convers.it inn  villi  younrcor  men  imfl  women* 
arl  u:ivu  np  his  tim„  with  ruckles*  safcrlfiee  It? 
<">ry  ii-3  c<  uld  inspire  tbem.  Ho  showed  'htnrt 
fie'  thus  mi  any  young  eompnnion  as  one  of  thej 
rnst  unselfish  and  considerate  of  men  and  allj 
y<inu  aspirants  in  literature  who  were  celled^ 
ino  activity  by  the  great  struggle  'for  "national^ 
e^stenco  arid  th$  destruction  of  slavery,  knew? 
J,/u  they  would  £nd  in  him  a  sympathetic^ 
:»! visor.  ■'■>;  -•;••   ■*;■;  :  /';         :  ,  i 

1 « !  had  at  One  time  a  large  class  d»  pupils,  well  \ 
njtd  and  of  sjiflioieat  maturity  to  know  bow  tot 
!■<"■ ;. suit  the  best  sources  of  English  literature. 
*  riod  to  quicken   .heir  habits  of  reading  by. 
n  'iug  them  from  rime  to  time,  a*  an  exercise 
"-     Section,  from  t'.ia  whole  body  of  English 
|    /t-.  or  suoh  poems  at  fitted  In  bast  with  the. 


'.-  l»t  anniversaries  in  onr  own  history.  Thus, 
1  vonlu  bid  thorn,  brine  mo  ili titrations 
fit  to  be  read  or'  sunfir  on  '  Forefathers' 
Diy,  on  Independence  Day,  on  other  anniver- 
i  sales  of  great  ovents;  poena  fit  to  be  read  on 
!  on-  great  roligious  festivals,  or -on  our  annual 
fa*s.  I  have  by  me  now  the  collection  which 
th«o  readers— scouts,  may  I  say,  in  the  great 
op®  country  of  literature— brought  in  answer 
to  inch  requests.  It  is  most  curious  to  see  how 
ofen  It  proved  that  Whit  tier  answered  the 
denand  for  something:  at.  once  strong,  poet- 
led  and.  <  American,— something  so  hopeful 
thtt  young  people  would  like  to  read 
ard  remember  it,  something  so  alive  with 
tt»  best  life  of  poetry"  as  to  be  worthy  of 
themes  so  noble  as  those  which  are  suggested 
byour  great' anniversaries.  Blnce  that  experi- 
ence of  a  generation  ago,- 1  hare  ranked  Whit. 
ti<r  as  most  distinctly,  what  he  himself  asked 
aid  wished  to  be,"  the  poet  of  freedom.  It  la 
gtnorally  idle  for.  us  to.  forecast  the  estimate 
which  the  future  is  going  to  give  to  snch  men. 
Bit  I  cannot  think  we  are  wrong  in  supposing 
tkat,  as  the  p.- et  of  freedom,, Whlttier  and  his 
vines  are  to  bo  remembered  ae  long  a*  the 
people. of  thin  nation  are  true  to  the  principles 
o»  which  it  is  founded. ' 

When,  in  1854.' the  gods  made  mad  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Southern  oligarchy  of  America,  and 
In  the  practical  business  of- the  settlement  of 
Kansas,  there 'Was  at  last  opened  something 
which  the  men  and  women  of,  the  North  could 
do.  A  party  of  some  forty  New  Snglanders  left 
Boston  for  what  waa  then  the  wilderness 
of  Kansas  with  the  proud  object !  of  mak- 
ing- a  free  State.  They  took  their  Jives  in 
th»ir  hands,  and.  many  of  them  paid  with 
thslr  lives  for  that  noble  rashness  which 
sett  them  there,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  national  government  as  It  was  then  ad- 
ministered. Some  of  the  wisest  men  of  the 
North  regarded .  this  adventure  as  madness. 
Forty  people,  with  a  capital  of  hardly  twenty 
thousand  dollars  behind  them,  "were  to  co  fif- 
teen hundred  miles,  to  defy  that  organization 
ofslaveholders  whioh,  from' .the  necessity  of 
ths  case  would  act  with  absolute  unity  against 
them.  At  that  moment  Mr:  Whittle*, printed 
the  song  of  the  KKaEias 'Emigrants": 

-We  cross  the  prairie,-**  of  eld' 

Our  fathers  crossed  the  see,'. :       -- 
To  make  the  West.,  as  thev  the  East, 
The  homestead  of  the  free) 

I  We  go  to  rear  a  wall  Of  men* 

On  Freedom's  southern  line. 
And  plant  beside-  the  cotton-tree 
-  The  rugged  northern  pint. 

Unbearincr,  like  the  ark  of  old. 

The  Bible  In  ottr  ran,  <•     ■• 
We  go  to  tost  the  truth  of  God 

Against  the  fraud  of  man.   . 

Ho  pause  nor  rent,  ear*  where  the  steams 

That  feed  the  Kansas  runt 
,  Save  whew  our  pilgrim  gonfalon 
Shall  flout  the  setting  sun !"-     _ 

The  words  of  that  ^onc  were  song  to  railway 
cart  and  -in  cabins  "built  of  soda  of,  mad.  And 
Where  the  eons  was  not  lunar,  the1  worda  were 
repeated,  and  remembered  tm  the  simple  and 
convenient  creed  at  the,  movement  which,  in 
fact,  was  the'  first'  wave:  of  the  flood  whioh 
overwhelmed  the  system  of  slavery;  To  per- 
ceive af  the  instant  the  importanee  of  the 
movement,  to,  forecast  Its.  success,  and  to  en- 
courage, those  who  personalty  engaged  in  its 
hardships— this  was  the  contribution  of  what 
we  call  a  seer  or  a  poet  in  the  great  atruggle  of 
the  time.)  It  is  literally  by  a  thousand  such 
contributions  that  Mr.  Whittle*  made  his  mark 
in  that  great  revolution  whioh*  for  the  first, 
time,  made  the  United  .States,  anafton,  * 

Writing  these  hasty  words  at  the"  moment 
when  Wbittler  has  just  passed  away,  It  is 
impossible  to  moko  apy  litstatemeaftof  the  place  < 
whioh' this  great. mjan  occupies  in  the  history 
of  our.time.  It  must  be  enough  to  cajl  the  at- 
tention; of  young  msn  and  women  to  the  lesson 
which  is  learned  when  one  aeca  that  there  is  no 
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royal  road  needed  for  achieving  the  highest 
success.  A  farmer's  boy,  who  was  willing  to 
work  In  the  shoe  shop,  baa  f*  made  him- 
self the  poet  of  freedom.  Nay;  he  baa  won 
his  --way  to  ,  the  hearts  -  of  the  na- 
tion because  he  it  one  of  the  people,  who  knows 
thslr  life  and  sympathizes  witn  them  In  every 
trial.  '  He  has  not  despised  his  surrounding!,  he 
has  not  been  indignant  because  they  were  what 
they  were ;  rather,  he  haa  used  his  surroundings. 
and  has  made  thorn  the  stepping-stones  of  his 
power  and'  his  fainu.  First  and'  last,  he  haa 
chosen- intimacy  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  who  is 
in  all  life  as  the  companionship  ■  and  society 
which  he  haa  most  enjoyed.  Because  of 
tbli  intimacy  with  God,  he  baa  won  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  ofall. God's  children  who 
have  seen  him  or  have  read  his  writing.  And 
he  dies  honored  and  loved  of  tbla  -community, 
sot  because  of  his  skill  in  rhyming,  not  because 
of  his  caroful  study  of  literature,  but  because  in 
every  exigeucy  be  said  what  he  believed  In 
the  way  in  whioh  ho  could  best  say  U  at  the 
moment.  With  God's  help  bo  thought  for 
himself,  he  has  said  exaotly  whnc  be  thought— 
no  more  and  no  less— and  he'  'did  exactly 
what  he  said.  Edwaed  Etseitt  Haik. 


tonfr*  Herbal,  k^.fj^ 

-    JOHN    GREINLEAF   WHITTIER. 

Not  unexpected  at  his  85th  year,  and 
yet  universally  beloved  and  lamented, 
the  pott  Whittlarhaa  been  taken  away. 
Only  the  other  day  "lie  contributed  a 
:■-  -c irial  poem  on  tbe  occasion  of  the 
.c  3  I  birthday  of  pr.  Holmes,  winch  in 
finish  ri  touch  and  felicity  of  phrase  is 
on  a  level  with  his  bestwork,  and  though 
it  has  long  been  known  that  hewas  ex- 
ceedingly feeble*  there  is  no  trace  of 
failing  mind  or  body  in  this  .overture  of 
one  venerable  voet  to  another^  Holmes 
and  Whlttier  were  the  only  American 
poets  left .  who  belonged  to  the  great 
coterie  of  the  middle  part  of  the  century, 
and  Dr.  Holmesjs  today  the  patriarch 
bf  Amcricr.n  letters,  the  only  New  Eng- 
land poet  who  enjoys  a  worW-'widefaroe. 
The  late  Dr.  Parsors>  won  long  ago  an 
enviable  fame  as  it  minor  poet,  but  ho 
nev'r  claimed  the  position  to  which  his 
abilities  entitled  him.  -,Whittier  for  fully 
peventy  years  has  been  a-  writer  of 
poetry.  His  first  verse's,  were  contrib- 
uted to  the  poet's  'corner  of  the  jonma! 
fdit-d  by  Garrison,  who  quickly 
isaw  that  his  young  contributor 
Iha'd  signs  of  tromise,  and  gave 
hi.  i  the  rraise  and  sympathy  which 
encouraged  him  to  go  on.  He  had  more 
to  do  with  the  making  of  Whlttier  than 
-  uy  other  person  in  his  early  life,  but  it 
■<ras  tbe  poems  of  Burns  which  be  read 
in  bis  14-th  year,  that  awakened  I  In  hlra 
tbe  desire  to  become  a  poet. 

"'Vhittier  has  been  so  long  before  the 
American  public  that  for  folly  two  gen- 
erations he  has  •  been  perhaps  more 
widely  and  universally  known  than  any 
other  American  poet.  He  chose,  from 
the  first,  American  themes,  tbe  legends 
land  pastoral  tales  of  his  native  land, 
and  having  always  lived  In  the  country 
and  possessing  a  cnisck  instinct  for  nat- 
nrr.l  boaaty,  be  was  able  to  fill  out  tbe 
mesniui?  of  whatever  he  wrote  so  that 
tt  kindled  the  imagination  and  touched 
the  feelings  of  his  readers.    This  gave 


his  early  poems  a  wonderful  popularity. 
When  Longfellow  was  Just  beginning  to 
be  known,  andlone'  befora'Emerson  had 
published  anything  beyond  fttgitive 
Wses,  ha  had  obtained  wide  rec- 
ognition as  a  poet  who  had. written  from 
the  very  heart  of  American  life,  and  it 
Is  bis  special  distinction  that  be  never 
worked  away  from  his  choice  of  Ameri- 
can subjects.  Whether'  ballad  or  lyric 
or  pastoral  idyl  was  attempted,  his  heart 
was  with  the  American  people,  and 
whatever  be  wrote  bail  tbe  spirit  of 
the  soil  in  it.  His  poetry  was  not  so 
great  ns  it  was  true  and  lifelike.  It 
never  moved  on  stilts;  ft-was  as  If  a 
neighbor  had  written  it,  and  nothing  Is 
praised  by  him  so  much'  as  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity,  and  sincerity  of  the 
home  virtues.  Though  brought  up  a 
Quaker  and  keeping  close  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  sect,  his  religion, as  rt  speaks 
in  his  poetr^lf  like  that  of  the  Quaker 
mystics  in  Its  spirit,  aod  like  tbat  of  his 
Puritan  forefathers.  In  Its  Insistanee 
upon  the  strict  essentials  of  the  Chris* 
tian  faith.  He  Is  almost  ascetic  In  the 
strictness  of  his  faith,  and  yet  be  Is  too 
cheerful  ami.  sweet  in  his  temper,  and 
-too  charitable  to  others,  to  let.  the  Pari- 
tan  spirit  overshadow  his  genius. 
».  Whlttier  was  much  more  than  tbe  poet 
of  nature  or  of  rsllgieVs- devotion.  He 
had  the  spirit  and  the  heart  of  a  great 
citizen,  and  it  is  in  his- position  as  a  citi- 
zen poet  that  he  gained  his  strongest 
bold  upon  the  American  people.  He] 
was  the  companion  of  Garrison  In  hi? 
anti-siavcry  reform,  and  It  was  Wb.lt- 
tier's  songs  of  labor,  quite  as  much  as 
Garrison's  incisive  utterances,  that 
rou??d  the  nation  to  its  moral  sensibility 
In  regar'1  to  slavery.  His  heart  was  with 
the  people,  and  bis  conscience  was  too 
quick  and  keen  to  allow  a  great  wrongto 
exist  without  uttering  his  passionate 
protest  ttgainst  it  He  did  great  and 
valiant  work  long  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  by  his 
burning  \lyrlcs,  in  enkindling  men'* 
hearts  ana  inducing  them  to  take  the 
lead  in  national  reforms.  His  labor  and 
freedom  lyrics  are  as  "true  to  the  kin- 
dred points  of  heaven  and  home"  as  the 
i magnet  is  to  the  pole.  He"  was  never  a 
fanatic,  but  no  nan  Aver  held  firmer  hjf 
his  convictions.  Bven  when  they  an 
simply  part  of  a  great  his- 
tory these  v  songs  "of  freedom 
and  labor  beat  and  glow  with  the 
passion  that  is  in  them.  They  reveal 
the  power  of  Burns  and  ths  sincerity 
of  Cowper;  they  are  what  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  would 'say  if  they 
only  knew  how.  During  alt  the  {years 
of  our  great  conflict  Whlttier  was  a 
power  behind  the  throne.  It  was  tn  hit 
gift  to  speak  the  winged  words  that 
reached  the  whole  countryvaad  If.  he 
never  actively  engaged  irr  petJtlcs  he 
was  one  of  the  men  whose  word  on 
public  Questions-  was  universally  re- 
spected. He  was  tike  an  inspired  leader. 
¥■  Whlttier  was  distinctly  an  individual- 


|st  In  his  thought  nnd  spirit,  tnd  hi* 
strength  as  s  poet  was  chiefly  In  his 
power  to  take  up  small  subject*  ami 
pathetic  incidents  nnd  present  thpm  iii 
an  artistic  and  poetical  form:  but 
when  he  was  thoroughly  aroused  the 
moral  spirit  of  the  man  came 
Into  play,  tend  charged  his  words 
with  such  forte  '  that  jhey  had 
JfcfeJMlaBMt-fti  aVflMttainl  utterance. 
rn*n  ne  spo*«~  for  the  "whonr  tewwusv; 
and  the  nation  heard  him  as  one  of  its 
representative  citizens.  It  was  known 
that  be  stood  for  conscience  and  lor 
moral  right,  and  that  his  word  was 
that  of  a  sincere  and  houest 
man  Though  lie  has  lived  Into  ad- 
vanced years,  his  interest  in  public 
matters  showed  no  more  6lgus  of  failure 
than  did  his  poetical  powers.  No  man 
in  the  country  stood  individually  for 
more  character  and  conscience,  and  he 
iiad  kept  himself  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  his  writings, 
both  prose  and  poetry,  and  he  was 
so  intensely  and  honestly  American  in 
his  spirit,  that  his  better  work  is  already 
regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of  eur 
literature.  If  Longfellow  could  be 
culled  the  most  popular  of  American 
poets,  Whlttrer  can  be  Justly,  re- 
garded as  standing  next  to  him,  or 
as  his  only  rival.  He  has  been 
aptly  called  the  Burns  of  America.  He 
has  lived  into  our  pastoral  and  political 
Hfe  with  such  intensity,  and  has  so 
'horoughly  represented  the  life  of  the 
people  in  his  work,  that  he  is  sure  for 
many  generations  of  a  foremost  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
and  from  bis  abundant  writings  there 
could  be  selected  a  volume  of -religions 
and  pastoral  poems  that  must  always 
have  a  place  cf  honor-in-. our.  literature. 


John    <J.    Whlttier. 

Eiteeson  and  Poe,  Bbtant  and  Lowell, 
Longfellow  and  Wbtttxeb;  these  six  are 
by  general  cocseut  placed  at  the  head  of 
American  poets.  The  death  of  John  O. 
Whittxee  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  has  taken 
from  us  the  last  of  our  eminent  national 
singers.  They  were  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Pot,  natives  of  New  England,  and  three 
of  them  were  ardent  laureates  of  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  But  the  verse  of  Wetttteb 
owes  least  to  alien  impulses  and  models; 
It  smacks  most  deeply  of  the  New  England 
soil,  and  he  was  par  excellence  the  bard  of 
the  long  discredited  but  at  last  triumphant 
Abolitionists.  For  the  gene^alappreciatloii 
of  ids  artistic  merits  he  had  to  wait  tar  the 
success  of  his  poUticahtOoMabo^ers :  -icwas 
not  until  1867*  that  he  was  evarywhereNac- 
cJainiod  as  on  eNjf^thV  chief  );-rical  repre- 
sentatives of  his  country 

There  are,  certain-facts  rela4|ng  to  Whit- 
tier's  \earlier  life  which,  help  its*  to  under- 
stand th% quality  and  trend  of  bia  poetical 
talehV'-  He  was  bonr-in'-Essex  county. 
Mass.,vthe  stronghold  of  Puritanic  tradi- 
tions. The  hard  features,  however,  of  the 
Puritan  character  "he  had  not  inherited. 
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for  both  his^parents  'were  of  Quaker 
6tock.  and  the?  were  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
father  was  a  poor,  hard-working  fanner; 
the  farm  which  he  tilled  cost  but  six  hun- 
dred dollars  of  borrowed  money.  If  we 
except  twelve  months  at  the  HaverhUl 
Academy,  the  only  tuition  which  the 
future  poet  ever  had  from  others  was  ob- 
tained at  a  common  school.  Narrow  also 
were  his  opportunities  for  self-educa- 
tion; too  poor  to  buy  books,  he  had  to 
borrow  them,  and  the  libraries  to  which  he 
had  access  were  small  and  few.  He  was  all 
his  life  a  stranger  to  the  influences  of  col- 
lege culture  and  of  foreign  travel,  which 
nad  much  to  do  with  shaping  the 
minds  of  Eiiebson,  Longfellow,  and 
Lowell.  Two  other  circumstances  are 
of  capital  significance.  The  poetic  in- 
stinct was  awakened  in  him  by  the 
poetry  of  Robert  Bubjts.  As  he  lately  told 
a  friend :  "  Btjbns  was  the  first  poet 
I  rear1.,  and  he  will  be  the  last." 
The  second  pregnant  Incident  was  this: 
that  the  first  poem  of  Whtitlkr's  ever 
printed  appeared  In  1826,  when  the  author 
was  19  years  old.  in  William  Lloyd  Gab- 
bison's  newspaper,  the  Free  Preen.  Five 
years  later  the  farmer's  son  decided  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  despised  Abolitionists, 
and  became  In  a  distinctive  sense  the  poet 
of  freedom.  For  thirty  years  Whtt- 
tuh's  political  lyrics  appealed  to  a 
gradually  widening  audience,  until  his 
"  Kansas  Emigrants"  was  heard  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  to  the  Missouri  Biver.  and 
his  "Fin  Feste  Burg"  and  "Song  of 
the  Negro  Boatmen"  were  sung  In  the 
Union  armies.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  he  ever  deliberately  wrote  In  praise  of 
warfare;  on  the  contrary,  his  poems  are 
full  of  passages  deploring  it,  In  "Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia"  ha  said.  "We 
wage  ho  war,  we  lift  no  arms" 
against  the  South.  In  "  Stanzas  for 
the  Times"  his  bugle  call  was  not  to  battle, 
but  to  the  contest  of  truth  and  love  with 
error.  Even  in  "Brown  of  Ossawatomie" 
the  same  spirit  was  so  conspicuous  as  to 
provoke  the  charge  of  lukewarmness  from 
Garrison.  The  keynote  of  "Disarma- 
ment" Is  that  "peace  unweaponed  con- 
quers every  wrong,"  and  the  poet's  own 
attitude  toward  the  vanquished  South  was 
indicated  in  the  lines  to  William  Francis 
BaBtlett:         ,„ 

"Mourn.  Em«i.  en  thr  e»a*lown  (nor*. 

Tby  beancif u.1  and  brare, 
Whote  f ailing  band  the  olive  bar*. 
Whoie  dylnr  Upt  forjava" 

Although  the  heart  and  mind  of  Whittieb 
were  for  the  most  part  absorbed  in 
the  agitation  against  slavery,  some 
of  the  strongest  proof9  of  his  purely 
artist!."1  faeuHy  were  exhibited  before  tho 
close  of  tun  civil  war;  aiaong  these  may  be 
named  such  ballads  as  "Maud  Muller." 
"  Skipper  Ifeson."  and  "  The  Pipes  at  Luck- 
now."  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the 
national  as  distinguished  from  the  sectional 
awakening  to  the  charm  of  "WHrrnEB's 
verse  dates  from  the  publication  in  18C6-7  at 
"  Snow-BonnAtVisMitirThl  TsBtL.W . 
IKSbssi  oomposrwna  «  Is 
;  that  his  aspirations  and  endeavors  ore; 
tending  to  turn  away  from  a  homiletlcal  or? 


didactic  purpose  to  the  embodiment  of 
Esthetic  beauty.  But.  although  he  no, 
longer  weakened  the  artlstlo  effect 
of  a  composition  by  tacking  te  It 
a  moral,  it  mast  not  be  inferred  that 
Tv'htttier  was  ever  a  conscious  ad* 
vocate  of  art  for  art.  His  whole  nature  waa 
steeped  iu  a  senae  of  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity, and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  even  com- 
prehend  beauty  divorced  from  goodness. 
His  conception  of  the  poet  was  rather  that 
of  the  vatea,  or  bard,  who  elevates,  than 
that  of  the  poeto,  or  maker,  whose  exclusive 
purpose  is  to  please.  In  his  view  the  pos- 
session of  artistic  powers  Implied  a  divine 
commission  to  lift,  invigorate,  and  purify 
mankind.  If  the  artist  In  him  was  often 
tempted  to  forsake  "themes  of  publio 
wrong"  for  "  the  green  and  pleasant  paths 
of  song."  his  conscience  interposed  tho 
query  which  Coleridge  had  uttered: 
"WuitrtfM, 

Wb  He  mr  unnumbered  brethren  tailed  nad  Mai, 
Tbat  I  •honla  dream  away  th'  In  treated  nwm 
On  rose-leaf  bade,  pampering  the  co  ward  heart 
With  reeling*  all  too  delicate  for  nee  l"        > 

It  is  with  Longfellow  that  WmrriEB 
is  naturally  associated  In  the  minds  of 
American  readers,  for  the  points  of  contrast 
which  undoubtedly  exist  are  less  salient 
than  the  points  of  likeness.  Both  were  es- 
sentially lyric  poets:  it  was  In  songs  and 
ballads  that  their  finest  talent  was  Bhown. 
The  best  versa  of  each  Is  characterized 
by  a  sweet  tunefulness,  and  by  a  grace 
which  seems  untutored,  but  is  really  the 
product  of  an  exquisite  art.  If  Loire- 
fellow's  intellect  was  more  richly  stored 
and  more  variously  trained,  it  may  be  that 
WHrrnEB's  had  more  native  vitality  and 
robustness;  it  is  certain  that  the  Quaker 
had  more  fire  in  him  than  the  college  pro- 
fessor; hie  strokes  upon  the  anvil  drew 
more  sparks.  He  is  more  truly  at  horns 
and  more  unfeignedly  happy  tn  New 
England  history  and  amid  the  somewhat 
bleak  and  commonplace  snmmndingr 
of  New  England  rural  life:  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  of  Wmrntn's  which 
equals  the  pathos  of  "Evangeline."  To 
Whittieb,  as  to  Brass,  romance  was 
no  far-won  exotic;  to  both  of  them  tits 
beautiful  was  no  more  lacking  in  the  homely 
types  of  humanity  around  them  than  In  the 
wayside  flowers  of  their  own  lands.  Posts 
of  the  common  people,  that  is  to  say,  of 
man  in  the  great  mass,  they  will  never  be 
outgrown  by  their  audience.  That  is  why 
Btjbns  and  Whxttxkb  will  probably  survive, 
when  the  special  stamp  of  culture  and  re- 
finement accepted  by  a  given  generation 
may  seem  rococo  and  inadequate,  amid 
wider  Intellectual  horizons  and  divergent 
currents  of  taste. 


JOBX  GREEXLEAF    WSITTIER. 

-To  say  that  the  world  is  the  poorer  tbat 
Mr.  Whittier  has  left  it  is  but  to  utter 
feeble  words.  Wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken  the  news  will  be  received 
with  sadness.  An  exoression  of  sorrow  that 
is  heartfelt  will  go  forth,  even  though  it  is 
true  that  we  have  had  him  with  us  *>o  feng, 
and  that  the  news-  that  he  .is  no  more   can 


scarcely  cause  surprise.  ~~-Tbe  truest  word 
to  say  Is  not  that  the  world  is  the  poorer 
now,  bUt  that  it  is  tbe  richer  beca&se  be 
Las  live <fr*-4t.  .  N         V 

Mr.  Wra-maa  was  almost,  reboot  ^to- 
gether, the  greateaVof  Amr*icau  poeta. 
He  was  also  a  man  among;  trifco.  .  His  was  a 
sterling  personam y  which  madXtts  impress 
upon  those  amone  wfiom  ha  movech  "While 
England's  poet-lanreatf  haViudden  him- 
self from  Tiirwanrid  tbe~»*e«evat  Farrlng- 
lord,  the  poet  of  America  hoa  been  visible 
to  the  world,  as  he  has  walked  beneath  the 
spreading  branches  at  Oak  Knoll. 

Mr.  'Wkti'HK*  has  been  called  the  poet  of 
freedom.  His  service  with  his  pen  during 
the  days  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  and, 
later,  daring  the  rebellion,  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  He  was  io  the  very  core,  a 
patriot.  H^erTrratsw^atrwearcelT  be  ac- 
ooraed  to  any 'man. 

Bat  it  is  chiefly  in  tbe  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen that  Mr.  WHrrriza'a  memory  as  a 
friend,  a  man,  and  a  patriot  will  long  re- 
main green.  It  is  anon  his  character  as  a 
poet  that  his  fame,  with  future  mnerations, 
roust  rest.  As  such  tbe  lustre  of  his  name 
will'not  soon  be  dimmed.  Mr.  Whtttier 
will  not  be  forgotten,  because  bis  verses, 
among  all  thoso  of  American  poets,  keep 
most  closely  to  human  life.  Gold- 
smith's "Deserted  Village"  and  Gbat's 
,".Elegy  la  a"'  Country  Churchyard" 
have  become  Integral  portions  of  our  very 
language,  while  even  m  his  lifetime,  but 
few  of  the  poems  of  Tasryvsoir  are .  honse- 
hold  words.  So,  too,  "Maud  Mnller"  will 
be  read  when  tbe  title  only  of  many  a  more 
ambitious  poem  will  be  remembered.  The 
poems  of  WuiTTikh  hare  appealed  to  the 
heart,  and  will  live  long  after  those,  beauti- 
ful in  themselves,  which  have  addressed 
simply  tbe  intellect,  are  covered  with  dost 
His  verses  will,  many  generations  hence, 
rest  within  easy  reach  upon  tbe  library 
ahelf. 

The  thought  must  have  occurred  to  mul- 
titudes of lpeoole  when  the  tidings  of  Mr. 
■WHuriEKTi  serious  illness  reached  them 
that,  should  their  worst  fears  be  realized,  no 
words  from  any  tongue  or  pen  could  more 
fittingly  express  sentiments  appropriate  to 
such  an  endbf  such  a  life  as  his  than  those 
contained  in  the  closing  lines  of  tbe 
Quake;  poet's  own  tender  and  beautiful 
tribute  ottered  but  a  few  days  ago  :o  Ouvm 
\Tisjiki.l  Houiks.  Bead  now,  in  the  light 
that  shines  through"  oar  tears,  how-  wonder* 
fully  prophetic  thoy  seem ! 

The  hour  draws  near ■Tiowe'er  delayed  and  late; 
When  at  the  Ktornal  Gata  - 
JR'e  leave  t  lie  words  and  works  we  call  our  own* 
And  lift  voul  handsalou*  .  ,<y 

For  love  to -SI  1.    Our.  nakedness  of  sooi 
Briniw  to.that  Gate  no  toil ;  «        ,""  'i 

<»mies<  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  things  eives. 
Ami  lire  because  Ha  lives.  <  - 


-    TITE  POST  W H ITTIE«.   "*:  ' "  '"•';'* 

('  The  death  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was 
iwt  wholly  unexpected,  for  he.  was  an  old 
man.  He  had  said  good-by  to  the  four-score 
years  which  Moses  allo-wet  to  nhusnal 
strength.  And  yet  his  mental  quickness,  his 
interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  humanity 
and  his  unfaltering  power  of  expression 
were  so  pronounced  thatJi.now  seems  as 
though  he  were  taken  away  la  the  prime  of. 
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manhood.  With  one  as^eplion  Ire  »»<  the 
last  <>f  the  poets  who  san5^<$ft,long  together 
for  the  glory  of  New  England,  and  In  certain 
respeete  he  was  the  om^npet  who  was  most 
fully  possessed  with  the  sprsttof  New  Eng-" 
land ;  tbe  one  who  best  portrayed  in  verse 
her  landscapes  and  expressed  most  subtly  as 
well  as  with  the  sharpest  realism  the  temper 
of  her  people.  For  Longfellow  was  cosmo- 
politan; and  it  is.jeasy  to  Imagine  the 
Lowell  of  Uter  y^aTSlh^derfilllng  In  comfort 
on  foreign  sdfl.  Bryant  could  have  chanted 
bis  hymns  to^nature  and  to  death  under  a 
different  sky,  and  Ernersohrin  spite  of  his  In- 
tense love-eiLthe  New  England  soil,  was  a 
poet-philo9opner  of  the  «mVverse-  But  It  Is 
hard  to  think- of  Whlttler  without  at  once 
coupling  with  his  name  New. England  scenes 
and  New  England  ideas'^    ' 

His  life,pr*pared  his  sioaiTy.  First  of  all 
enteWrHnto  his  poeticalcqulpment  heredity: 
He  came  pt  persecuted^  stock,  and  he  nat- 
urally sympathized  deeply  with  the  uj^ 
pressed.  Bocn  on  a  farm,  he  knew  tbe  life 
of  a  farmer;  but  U  wsSTjist^nly  the  routine 
work  that  he  could  so  well^deswibe,  or  the 
dress  and  the  ways  of  life;  te  'became  the 
trusted  friend  of  Nature,  and  W~wtm  she  told 
her  secrets.  Eager  for  education,  he  made 
shoes,  and  he  taught  school  that  be  himself 
might  learn.  His  first  published  verses  won 
the  praise  and  tbe  sympathy  of  Garrison, 
and  his  friendship  with  that  zealous  lib- 
erator, added' to  his  natural  Inclinations. 
made  him  tbe*  poet  '  of  the  anti-slavery 
party.  Tbe  stern  New  England  spirit  that 
in  his  religious  poetry  wn  so  strongly  tem- 
pered by  the  optimism  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  sect,  hlazea  with' the  fiery  indignation  of 
a  Hebrew  prophet  In  denouncing  the  cruelty 
of  tbe  opnressor  and  io  warning  tbe  nation 
of  the  wrath  to  come.  He  sang  tbe  promise 
of  those  early  days'  when  Fremont  was 
leader ;  he  aroused  the  Northern  people  to  a 
lively  sense  of  tbe  arrogance  -  of  the  slave- 
holders; he  exulted  In  memorable  verse 
when  it  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  land 
that  those  in  bonds  were  set  free  forever. 

It  has  been  said  by  them  whose  talk  is  of 
art  for  art's  sake  that  the  poet  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  reformer;  that  the  sincerity 
of  the  latter  made-hlui  despise  the  polishing 
of  verse;  that  in  becoming  the  bard 
of  an  epoch  He  forgot  the  ,  re- 
quirements of  Time,  tbe  final  judge, 
it  fs  true  that  Whlttler  was  never 
a  juggler  with  words.  There  are  provincial- 
Isms  of  word  and  accent  in  his  poems, 
whether  they  treat  of  pastoral  scenes  orof 
slavery,  and  he  was  occasionally  careless  In 
his  rhymes.  But  the  individuality  of  the 
poet,  as  wen  as  the  New  England  individu- 
ality, would  have  suffered  from  the  Hora t ian 
labor  of  the  file.  Tbe  rugged  honesty  of  his 
excited  thought  could  not  brook  the  delay 
necessary  to  the  cutter  of  verbal  gems.  When 
a  dull  nation  needed- the  prick  of  a  zealous 
prophet  it  would'  have  seemed  treachery  to 
him  to  have  halted,  for- the  sake  o'  a  more 
felicitous  expression.  Poetry  was  to  him  in 
those  dark  days  before  the  war  the  readiest 
tool  to  serve  his  purpose.  A  national,  dis- 
grace or  a  national  crime  was  never  merely 
material  for  poetry. 

As  by  his  glowing  lines  he  served  his  conn- 
try,  so  by  his  poetic  illustrations  of  homely 
New  England  life  he  glorified  a  homely  peo- 
ple :  so  by  his  religious  .verses  full  of  sweet 
charity  and  Implicit  trust  he  appeased  many 
a  doubting  spirit  and  brought  consolation  to 
many  a  mourner.    The  New-  Englander  of 


past  years,  stern  to  severity,  a  man  of  obsti- 
nate convictions,  yet"  not  inaoeesslble  to  tbe 
demands  of  justice ;  who  in  the  routine  of 
his  bard  life  was  apt  to'neglect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  things  now  thought  necessary;  who, 
absorbed  in  wresting  from  the  land  or  the 
sea  a  livelihood,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  glories  of  autumnal  woods  or  setting 
nans,  waves  dashing  against  rocks  or  tango- 
ing under  a  blue  sky ;  whose  grim  humor 
was  often  displayed  in  tragic  situations; 
this  New  Englander  finds  his  most  kindly, 
sympathetic  and  at  the  same  time  realistic  in- 
terpreter in  Whlttler.  The  poet  may  choose 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, as  In  his  version  of  the  long-cred- 
ited inhumanity  "of  "Floyd  Treson;"  Tie 
may  treat  of  a  pathetic  superstition  as  In 
"  Telling  the  Bees ; "  or  he  may  give  a  photo- 
graphic representation  of  farm  Ttfein  winter, 
as  in  "Suow-Bound,"  and  In  each  and  every 
ea  so  the  graphic  touch  or  the  faithful  dellnea* 
tlon  never  suggests  merely  tbe  cold,  accurate 
observer;  but  the  lines  glow  with  the  warmth 
of  human  feeling  and  human  appreciation.: 
He  sees  Nature  as  tbe  friend  of  man,  even  in 
her  sterner  moods ;  Tie  does  not  use  her  as'  a 
subject  for  metaphysical  speculation.  In- 
deed, speculative  as  well  as  analytical  poetry 
wasr  foreign  to  htm.  Nature  and  man  and 
woman  as  they  were  found  in  New  England, 
were  his  subjects.  These  subjects  were  closely' 
bound  together.  Hesang  of  the  people  and  the' 
scenas  near  and  familiar  to  him.  A  man  of! 
the  people,  he  wrote  for  the  people.  They> 
listened  to  him  gladly.  They  understood 
htm.    They  loved  him. 


P  John  U.  Whlttler  combined  the  native 
inee'.cncss  of  the  Quaker  with  tbe  aggres- 
sive earnestness  of  the  apostle  of  reform 
in  a  way  that  has  been  seldom  Illus- 
trated in  history,  Th.ise  who  have 
known  Whittier  in  t;ie  later  years  of  his 
Bfe  saw  in  him  a  gentle  old  man  with  a 
heart  !hat  looked  out  kindly  and 
fcharitribly  to  all  the  world.  He 
fcocld  not  be.  otherwise  than 
this  in  his  inherent  nature; 
yet  he  had  an  earnest  hatred  of  wrong, 
which  found  vent  In  as  fiery  utterance 
In  his  parly  life  as  that  of  the  most  Im- 
passioned partisan  ol  a  cause  or  of  an 
idea.  It  was  doubtless  a  sore  trial  to 
Whittier  when  so  many  of ^his  old 
associates  of  the. early  abolitionist  move- 
ment parted  company  with  him  In  these 
latest  year>>.to""whlch  Jve ;  have  re- 
ferred beforeT'  He  ifeWk  firmly  to 
his  party,  because  it  Dad  been 
the  anti-slavery  party,  and,  doubtless, 
found  It  difficult  to  understand  their 
leaving  it ;  "but  he  knlw^tbem  too  well 
and  had  too  high  an  appreciation  of 
jtheir  sincerity  of  ^Character  to  deal 
with  them  as  fa&bhd^done  with  those 
who  had  earlier  differed  from  him.  This 
circumstance  -probably  affected  Whit- 
tier' s  attitude  in  later  life  toward  oppo- 
nents on  political  questions  generally. 
He  bad  learned  a  tolerance  which  had 
not  previously  been  in  his  temperament 
Indignant  denunciation  of  wrong  has 
never  oeen  uttered  with  •  more  ve- 
hemence of  language  than  by  this  calm 


Quaker.  In  the  abstract  It  was  met 
with  a  spirit  of  absolute  intolerence  on 
his  part  for  wrong  itself,  according  to 
his  own  standard.  There  are  no  snch 
aery  words  In  the  language  In  poetry  as 
Whittler  pat  Into  his  anti-slavery 
verses.  They  indicate  a  mind  in 
the  extremeat  state  of  excitement,  and 
giving  way  to^he  most  unbounded  free- 
dom of  utterance.  There  ts  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  self-repression, 
such  as  we  should  have  expected  of  the 
Quaker.  Whittler  never  took  bis  pea 
on  such  occasions  without  going  into  a 
white  heat  His  attention  was  mostly 
given  to  slavery,  bat  be  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  "The  prisoner  for  Debt"  at 
this  early  time,  in  which  is  the  same 
quality.  School  boys  selected  the*e 
pieces  for  declamation  because  of  tneir 
intense  energy  of  expression.  It  was  all 
natural  enough  if  It  had  not  come  from 
a  Quaker.  The  straoge  feature  of  It  was 
the  Quaker  finding  such  unrestrained  ex- 
pression. There  was  the  same  vehement 
assault  in  his  dealings  with  individuals 
Mr.  Louis  '.'  A.  '.  Godey,  a  half-cen- 
tury ago,  was  publishing  a  periodi- 
cal called  "The  Lady's  Beok,"  which 
circulated  throughout  the  -  country. 
and  of  course  largely  in  the 
South.  Mr.  Godey  truckled  to  that 
section  on  the  slavery  question  with  a 
view  to  bis  subscription  list.  About 
that  time  he.caused  a  portrait  of  himself 
4o  be  printed.-  Whittler  wrote  the  most 
bitingly  severe  lines  addressed  to  this 
picture.  They  ate  In  like  caustic.  The 
verses  have  not  been  preserved  amoug 
his  writings.-  But  that  terrible  arraign- 
ment In  the  poem  "Ichabod"  Is  perpet- 
uated, and  forms  one  pf  the  most  im- 
pressive pieces  In  our  literature.  These 
things  which  we  have  noted  were  incom- 
patible with  the  Idea  of  the  Quaker  in 
the  ordinary  mind. 

The  spirit  of  the  aggressive  moral  re- 
former and  the  spirit  of  the  Quaker 
were  really  tmcompatlbte,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  former  conquered  in  the  case  of 
Whlttier.  His  poems  were  not  at  all 
the  poems  of  the  non-resistant  That 
Quarter  was  the  last  one  to  which  the 
reader'  would  have  attributed  their  au- 
thorship. The  man  was  made  much 
what  he  was  br  the  anti-slavery  contro- 
versy. He  was  in  this  'as  entirely  as 
were  any  of  its  apostles.  It  carried  him 
into  active  politics.  He  did  not  follow 
Garrison  and  the  men  of  his  school  in 
holding  bis  hand  from  this  work.  He 
engaged  In  it  eagerly.  It  was  not  a  part 
of  the  mission  he  felt  to  be  his  to  attend 
caucuses,  though  we  have  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  done  this  had  he  felt 
ft  necessary  to  advance  the  cause  he  had 
•t  heart;  but  he  was  willing  to  be 
a  candidate;  .  for'  office,  and  took 
nominations  for  Congress  and 
for  presidential  electors.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  bim  at  home  in 
the  former  body;  but  his  feelings  of 
political  fellowship  were  so  strong  that 
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they  never  left  him,  even  in  the  mauy 
placid  years  of  his  latest  life.  His  con- 
tinuance as  a  Republican  adherent,  no 
doubt  came  largely  from  the  memory  of 
battles  on  the  part  of  that  party  in  which 
he  had  participated,  as  well  as  of  re- 
membrance of  encounters  with  the 
enemy  whom  It  had  opposed.  He  could 
not  leave  the  one  or  go  into  alliance 
with  the  other,  even  When  be  saw  many 
of  his  former  associates'  taking  this 
course.  He  was  a  natural  fighter, 
though  he  was  trained  in  other  respects 
to  the  Quaker  faith.  He  had  the  feel- 
ing •  of  the  old  warhorse  when 
the  battle  was  on.  Of  course  he 
fought  primarily  from  principle.  We- 
wouM  not  question  for  a  moment  that 
this  was  his  underlying  and  paramount 
motive;  but,  unlike  those  with  wkom  he 
bad  acted  in  anti-slavery  battles,  be 
conld  not  take  his  eye  from  the  old 
standard.  Tho  call  to  this  was  an- 
swered without  reservation,  and  he 
never  recognized  the  possibility  of  being 
reasoned  away  from  it 


THE  END  OF  AM  tP&CM. 

Ti'.e  Mid -lea.  though  net  unexpected, 
death  of  two  men,  who  were  the  last  of 
the]r  Generation  in  the  lines  of  activity 
which  they  followed,  shows  that  we 
havo  really  come  to  the  end  of  an  epoch, 
or  rather  of  two  crochs.  Mr.  CurMs 
wa-  the  Inst  of  the  preai  Lyceum  force 
which  did  much  to  prepare  the  -rray  for 
the  unattached  schools,  which  are  now 
universal,  and  Mr.  Whittier  was  the  lost 
of  our  American  poets  who  belonged  to 
onr  literatnre  for  this  century.  He  was 
the  equal  of.  his  peers,  and,  though  Dr. 
Ilolmes  survives,  ho  is  not  so  exclusively 
a  poet  that  we  can  rank  him  among  the 
great  American  poets  of  this  century. 
Both  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Whlttier  repre- 
sent the  end  of  an  epoch--  They  have 
been  chiefs  and  leaders,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  literary  and  public  effort  which 
they  cultivated.,  and  tlrey  have  passed 
away  without  leaving  -eny  person  who 
takes  their  places.  The  lecture  field  has 
come  to  an  end.  ■  Its  legitimate  function 
of 'agitation  is  'better  accomplished  in 
another  way,  and  in  respect  of 
poetry,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  of  out  younger  writers  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  nation  as 
Lowell  or  Longfellow  or  Whittier  did. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  man  whose 
bugle  notes  are  universally  listened  to. 
Half  a  dozen  poets  may  be  named,  bat 
they  have  not  the  clear  and  universal 
utterance  which  introduces  them  to 
national  fame.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  departure  of  these  two  men  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  end  of  an  epoch.  They 
are  without  successors,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  look  out  upon  the  future  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  Who  shall 
forecast  what  the  leadership  shall  be  in 
the  spheres  in  which  these  men  held 
swat? 


6oshm  <5(obe,  S«fM#«f»- 

THE  TWILIGHT  OF  TKB  POSTS,     j 

The  "twilight  of  the  poets"  deepens  wil  K 
the  death  of  Whittier.    He  .waa  the.  la  Sf 
but  one  ot  that  great  group  ot  writers  wsje 
made    American    literature    memorable. 
That  one,  Oliver  WendsllSolmis.  still 
lives,  the  lonely  survivor  of  a  mighty  epoch. 

But  because  we  are  now  passing  through 
the  twi  Lwh tot  tfia  poets  is.no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  there  wilt  never '■ha  aaothei 
sunrise.  Li  terature,  Tn  any  age  or-countrr, 
ha*  never  flowed  on  in  one  continuous  and 
undiminished  Stream.-  Genius  has  its  seed- 
time and  harvest,  ana  there  is  of  necessity 
a  barren  winter  Between  "'the  sheaves  ot 
harvest  and  the  blooms  of  sorinjfr*^*. 

■When  we  remember'  tba*  England. 
thouahjihe  has  the' greatest  literature  in 
the  wbrrdrhasDroduced  onry'eJght  or  ten 
really  great  octets  in  eight  -or  tn  centuries. 
America  should  not  be  discouraged  if  there 
is  a  short  intermission  in  he*  literary  pro- 
dnctlveness.  "^-«. '. 

Though  the  neat  -era  that  produced 
Emerson,  Brtajjt.  Hawthorne,  Poe. 
Lokqfellow.  Lowell.  Whitmax  and 
Whittier  Is  now  over,  it  Is  probable  that 
the  golden  asre  of  American  literature  baa 
not  yet  dawned.  Walter  Bbsant  has 
prophesied  that  there  is  soon  to  be  an  out 
burst  of  literary  genius  in  America  snch  as 
the  world  has  not  seen  since  tb*  agt.  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  "twilight  of  the 
coots'*  will,  in  due  time,  be  succeeded  by  a 
sunburst  of  morntng. 


rnv,  fJitb  of  rrfHtTJEB,     . 

To  The  younger  generation  of  readers,  .men 
pad  women  who  have  grown  up  *  iace4be  sttr- 
ririel  days  when  Whittier's  most  fiery  eongs 
Were  sung,  his  poetry  has  a  significance  differ-. 
ant  from  its  relattan  to  elder  minds, .  To  these, 
as  to  boy*  and  girls  vrho  are  now  reading 
Whittier.  with  tha  first  glow  of  youthful  inter-' 
est  bo  represents  a  heroic  age  of  our  country, 
and  is  more  historical  than  contemporaneous. 
He  haa  translated  for  all  who  have  not  lived 
through  half  of  the  century  with  him  the  spirit 
of  the  days  of  the  early  sixties.  He  Interprets 
the  passion  ot  the  abolitionists  to  the  yeung 
and  gives  them  throbbing  personal  share  with 
their  elders  who  echoed  Whittler's  cry  in 
"Voices  of  Freedom:'* 

Shall  honor  bleed?— shall  truth  sueeumbf 
Shall  pen  and  press  and  soul  be  dumb? 
No!  by  each  spot  of  haunted  around,  .- 
Where  freedom  weeps  her  children's  falL" 
By  Plymouth's  rock  and  Bunker's  mound. 
By  Griswold's  stained  and  shattered  walk 
By  Warren's  ghost,  by  Langdon/a  shade, 


There  Is  another  and  a '  larger  freedom  for 
which  Whittier  has  always  spoken,  and  to  this 
utterance  his  influence  upon  his  times  la  local, 
cnlable,  even  through  his  sometimes  formal  eat- 
pression  of.  It  may  militate  against  Ma  rounded 
future  fame*.'  It  is"  the  hand  so  Mod  an*  heart 
to  haartenceUTsirement  he  haa  given  faith, 
faith  in  its  highest  and  broadest" moaning 
which  is  meant  now.  He  has  shown  not  pair 
bis  "earnest  sense  of  human  right  and,  wssd." 
and  ...  ,, — 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense,  <  > 
And  hearty  in  its  «ehemenee; 


and  ha  hu  pet  merely  mad*  all  men 
hit  brothers  in  hU  sharing  e<  their 
corner  and  their  pain.  Bat  he  has  at. 
tend  -over  and  ewer  .again  hit  soul's  cer- 
tainty of  immortality  and  ate  Ufa's  serenity  of 
Zaith  la  words  which  art  fruitful  deep  in  the 
■tons  of  his  coon  tryrnen.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  aro  Into  a  remote  Tillage,  as  isolated  hamlet, 
a  sparsely  populated  region  Anywhere  In  the 
United  Rtates  without  coram*  upon  a  '  rolnme 
of  WhiUier'a  poems,  Hore^han  any  other  of 
our  poets  he  bas  spoken  as  common  man  to 
common  man,  and  the*~nnliterary  Iota  him 
with  an  affection  jneTsr  inspbad  by  theas 
whose  form  at  expression  ti ileaa  simple,  diree* 
and  sincere.-  Thousands  .  of  these  people 
as  weU  as  those  ,  of  the  yert  who 
read  the  ■  latest '  Atlantic,  :  Monthly 
and  know  how  touching  a  thing  it  Is  that  Whit- 
tier's  last  poem  is  there  for  Dr.  Holmes— thou- 
sands of  these  reyeie  his  name  for  words  which 
hare  strengthened  the  soul  of  the  nation,  as  hia 
war  poems  stiffened  its  backbone.  And  there 
are  stanzas  like  these  from  "My  Soul  and  I" 
which  are  parts  of  sacred  experience  to  many 
men  and  women: 

"Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  castrate 
Whete'er  thou  teams-) 

Bound  him  ia  calmest  music  rolls 
Whate'er  thou  hearest 

What  to  thee  is  shadow^  to  him  is  day. 

And  the  end  he  knoweth, 
And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  Way 

The  spirit  goeth." 

Or  this  from  "The  Orer- Heart:" 

"O  hearts  of  lore  1    O  souls  that  turn 
lire  sunflowers  to  the  pure  and  best! 
To  you  the  truth  is  manifest : 
For  they  the  mind  of  Christ  discern 
Who  lean  like  John  upon  his  breast  1" 
Or  these  from  "The  Eternal  Goodness:" 
"Ilong for  household  voices  gone, 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long. 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  en 
And  he  can  do  no  wrong. 

Wo  offering  of  my  own  I  hare. 

Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove, 
I  can  hut  give  the  gifts  he  gave 

And  plead  his  lore  for  lore. 

And  so  beside  the  silent  sea, 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar : 
Mo  barm  from  him  ean  oome  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore." 
Or  these  from  "Our  Master  f 

"Death  comes,  life  goes;  the  asking  eye 

And  ear  are  answerless : 
The  grave  is  dumb,  the  hollow  sky 
Is  sad  with  silentnees. 

The  letter  fails  and  systems  fall, 
_Aud  every  symbol  wanes ; 
The  spirit  overbroodlng  all, 
Eternal  lore  remains. 

We  bring  no  ghastly  holocaust. 

We  pile  no  graven  stone ; 
Heserrea  thee  best  wne  loveth  most 

His  brothers  and  thy  own." 


rTWASA  BOY'SSUGGESTIOH 

Thai   led    Whittier  to  Write 
"jfertar*  Freltchie." 


Mrs.  Sonthirbrth  Tells  of  Iter  Friend* 
Shin  for  the    Quaker  Poec— She  Its, 

eaUs    a    Visit    to    HU    Plainly    Far* 

nlshed  Rome— Tribute  of  the  Ames. 

bury  Seleetmem. 
•  r*r*ciAi  »n»Atcn  to  m*  bojtoi  nniAT.o..    * 

Wj.sHixGTb>*.  D.  C«  Sept.  R,  1892.  Whit: 
tier  had  in  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  X.  Sonthwnrtk. 
tlie  well-known  novelist,  a  friena  amf 
great   admirer.    It  was  Mrs.  Sontbwortta 
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who  sent  Mr.  Whittier  the  story  of  the 
famous  incident  at  "Fredericklown,"  which 
suggested  "BirbiraFreitchie."  : 

Last  eveninsr  Sirs.  Soathworth.  at  he? 
charming  home  in  {Teorgetotrn.  told  to  a 
reporter  of  the  Star  the  story  of  her  connec- 
tion with  the  famous  poem: 

"In  September,  1883."  said  Mrs.  South- 
worth,  ".a  Mr.  C.  S.  K  imsburg.  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  related  to  my  son  Richmond  and  my- 
self the  storv  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  raid 
through  .Maryland  the  previous  year  and 
his  nassasre  through  .'Frederick,  telling  us 
now  old  Barbara  Frcitcliie.  a  connection  of 
Mr.  Ranisbunr,  hung  out  from  her  window 
the  stars  and  stripes,  and  how  they  were 
shot  down.  If  I  remember  rightly,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Southworth.  "Barbara  was  at 
the  time  moie  than  00  years  old.  The 
town  was  about  equally  divided  between 
sympathizers  with  the  southern  cause  and 
tho.;e  who  upheld  the.  Union. 

"Barbara  was  a  stanch  Unionist  and 
when,  upon  hearing,  of*  the  approach  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  army,  the 
Unionists  of  the  town  hid  their  flags,  the 
brave  old  lady  nailed  a  small  American  flap 
to  a  staff,  and  placed  it  at  her  window. 
Jackson  came  riding  in  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  and.  seeing  the  flag,  ordered  them  to 
shoot  it  down. 

"They  did  so.  and  the  flag  fell. '  It  was 
then  that  Barbara  caught  the  flag  up.  and, 
leani'.c  out  of  her  window,  waved  it  high 
above  Jackson's  •  head,  crying  to  him! 
"Shoot  me  if  you  dare,  bat  spare  the  flag." 
Jackson  halted,  looked  up  at  the  brave 
old  lady.  and.  to  the  everlasting  glory  of 
tbe  man  and  soldier,  ordered  his  men  td 
march  on.  .  I 

"That  was  about  the  way  the  incident 
was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Ramsbo.iv."  said 
Mrs.  Southworth,  "and  upon  my  son  re- 
marking, 'what  a  grand  subject  for  a  room 
d?  Whittier,  mother.'  I  at  once  sat  down 
nod 

TV  rote  to  Mr.  Whittier. 
telling  him  the  story  and  acanainting  him 
with  my  son's  suggestion.     I  received  an 
early  reply,  which  was  as  lollows: 

AxFSBim.  9  Mo.  8.  ISfK!.  : 
MyJ>e»r  Mrs.  Sontrnvorth :  I  heartily  thank  t>i#e 
for  Ihy  very  kind  lrtter,  »u>,  its  em-itxwl  ••m»?>a^».'* 
It  ought  to  linvc  fallen  into  Letter  h.m.is.  but  1  l..tv« 
jn»t  written  not  al.'MeUatlnduf  ••Kart>ara  Kr^trrne'^ 
whirl)  « ill  ^f  p.^.ir  In  the  next  Atlantic.  If  It  11  ?j»t 
for  anything  tlv  e  ileserves  all  tlie  credit  for  It.  I 
wish  I  ronM  a.-rpjit  Hit  klurl  Invitation  to  thy  i>l»a»4 
ant  cottage  home,  l»nl  I  rim  too  nincti  of  an  lUTmi'f 
to  iindennke  the  Journey.  I  tlunk  the>- non- the 
lew.  howHver,  for  asking  me.  I  shall  ko  there  tt» 
Imagination  if  I  rannor  otlvru'Isc.  With  best  wishes 
for  tlir  health  anil  happiness*.  I  am  most  Inily  thjc 
fnend,  .  Jonx  u.  Whittim:. 

"I  must  tell  you,"  explained  Mrs.  Son th- 
worth,  after  "ho  had  shown  the  reporter,  the 
oritdnal  of  Whittier's  letter,  "that  1  hail 
known  Mr.  Whittier  many  years  previous 
to  the  late  war.  He  was  one  ot  my  earliest 
literary  friends.  I  mnile  his  acquaintance 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  Bailey,  the  editor  of  tl.i 
Mational  Era  in  1847.  "At  that  ttui"  my 
lirst  serial  story.  'Retribution.'  was  running 
in  that  publication.  Previous  to  our  ac- 
quaintance Dr.  Bailev  hande-1  ine  a  letter 
written  to  him  t>y.  Mr.  Whittier.  speasirg 
very  kindly  of  my  Story. 

"MeetirgMr.  Whittier  sliortlyafterih.it 
an  acquaintance  begun  which  ended  only 
at  bis  death. 

"Wo  also  corresponded  for  marfy  y  its 
ami  when  I  sent  him  the  story  of  "Barbara 
Frei  cnie.'  1  wrot  •  hitn  that  I  consideiea 
it  a  message  from  t  ':u  soirit  world.  Barbara 
diet!,  if  I  remember  correctly,  shortly  .a.r-T 
the  incident  related,  and.  thereto;  •.  nev;>r 
had  the  pleasure  of  readinir  Mr.  V.'hilli  s 
beautiful  lines,  which  rir>t  appearc  .  I 
think,  in  the  Atlantic  of  Octobei,  ls»w. 

"I  visited  Mr.  Whittier  at  his  bonis  in 
Amesunry  in  1S73."  said  Mrs.  Sm;tn worth, 
"in  compunv  with  my  son  and  3Iv.  K.uns- 
bi'.rg.  I  well  remember  that  we  had  no 
little  dirhculty  imliscovoringhis  resutence.- 
On  the  streets  of  thn  town,  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  we  were  told  by  several  persons 
that  they  knew  wh-re  a  shoemaker  by  ih«» 
name  of  Whittier  lived,  but  did  net  Know 
just 


Where  tha  Poet  Revldstt. 

"Mr.  Whittier's  residence,  we  found,  to 
be  a  small  two-story  frame  cottage,  settlnsr 
hack  in  a  yard  well  shaded  oy  trees.  Ik 
answer  to  our  rap.  Mr.  Whittier  himself  ap» 
paared  at  the  door,  and,  when  1  had  intra* 
dceed  my  party,  cordially  welcomed  n| 
intoaverv  nlainlv  funiished  little  parlor! 
the  furniture  being  or  the  old-fashioie^ 
horsehair  style.  We  talked  of  the  late  wa* 
among  other  things,  and  of  the  emancir/* 
tion  ot  the  skues,  for  which  Mr.  Whittier 
had  labored  so  Ion;;.  Mv  son  asked:  'Are 
you  net  nrourt  of  the  result.  Mr.  Whittier". 
And  I  shall  never  ioniet  his  answer  a«  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  in  a  low.  vpice  filled 
with  emotion  replied.  'I  am  very  tliankfuU 

"It  was  then  about  an  hour  after  noon., 
continued  Mrs.  Southworth,  "aud  Mr. Whit- 
tier suddenly  .isked:  "DW  theo  lunch  be- 
loie  leaving  Boston?'  We  answered  no, 
when  be  remarked:  'Oil,  then.  tlie>o  must. 
and  excused  himself  for  a  few  moments. 
Upon  liis'retnrn  to  the  room,  wo  resumed  oitr 
conversation,  until  about halilau  hour  laser. 
A  younn  lady  opened  the  door  between  tha 
little  parlor  i»nd  the  dining  roiim.  ainT  in- 
vited us  to  partake  of  a  light  lunch  of  tea. 
home  made  In  <-a-.l  aad  butter  cakes  and 
preserves.  \ 

"The  house  was  plainly  furnished  ana 
neatly  kent,  aud  in  evenr  ncok  and  comer* 
even  i>u  the  landings  of  the  stairs,  lnxi'<a 
t\tr-  scattcroJ  al>out.  Ketuniiug  to  tins 
parlor  w,  iulk< .!  o'  Barbara  Frcitcliie.  and 
■"•Ir.  VVhimer  showed  us  Barbara's  cane% 
which  africhd  of  his  senirefl  upon  a  visit 
ta  Frederick,  to  verify  the  incident  wluoh 
formed  lite  .siihVet  of  the  po»m. 

"Mr.  Whittier  informed  us  that  ,.tii« 
friem!  had  found  tho  :-tory  t<i  he  MUrStail- 
tinlly  true  V'oir.  i-.s  I  hs 


the  cane,  he  sin 
at  the  lis.de  b. 
fonn-  pti->v. ," 
fravii. 


ave  velaicJ  if.  and 
i  he  old  lady  used  t»»t»ake 
•  it  ihe  town  win  '"^ld 
ousoaud  hurral;  for  <ief 


TfSE  POET  SLEEPS. 

■  I    I    1     |  IMS 

JOBS  G.  WtiltTl&R  ttS$ED 
i         Air  AY  YESTEXDAY* 


tHE  Q7D  CAME  PEACEFULIY   AT  KLKP- 
^T«^k      TON  FALLS,  1.  K,      S*f*«?; 


OArttrtHaV 


•m. 


WITH  THE  FIRST  BREAKING  OF  THE 
DAWN  HIS  SOUL  WINCED  ITS  FLIGHT. 


Ee  Was  Conscious  Until  the  Very  Last  Moment 
—The  Story  of  a  Long  and  Useful  life— How 
His  Early  Tears  Were  Spent— The  Trisad- 
ship  ot  William  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Great  As- 
sistance toHim— He  Xarlr  Imbibed  a  Lore 
For  the  Poems  of  Bums  and  Has  JBarty  At- 
tempts Were  After  the  Style  oi  the  Seeteh 
Bard— Notable  Celebratien  of  St  70th  lirth- 
dav-Fiom  That  Time  His  Birthday  Wat 
Harked  by  Celebrations  Tear  by  Tear— Gen- 
eral Sorrow  Expressed  at  Hit  Death. 

Hamptox,  X.  H..  Sept  7.— J.  G.  Whittier, 

the  gentle  poet,  died  at  4:30  thia  morning  of 
heart  failure.  He  died  peacefully  and  was 
conscious  to  the  last  moment  of  his  death. 
The  funeral  will  occur  at  Ameabury,  Meat.. 
Bai urUay,  at  2 :30  p.m. 

i  His  nearest  relatives  were  with  him 
when  be  parsed  away. 


Accortiin,  to  tha  Quaker  custom,  there 
will  be  no  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral 
services  over  the  body.  The  services  will 
be  quite  simple. 

At  Hampton  Falls  be  has  been  the  guest 
of  old  friends,  bis  sojourn  having  been  at 
the  house  of  Miss  Sarah  A,  Gove,  in  an  an- 
cient colonial  mansion.'  Hampton  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  -  of  unusual  interest  to 
Mr.  Wbittier.  The  town  appears,  first  seen, 
perhaps,  across  the  marshes;  -  with  their 
myriad  haystacks  seemingly  dancing  as  tbe 
train  hies  oast,  but  an  ordinary  seaside 
town.  Nowhere"  else  fn  New  England  is 
there  sach  a  prairie  as  this.  At  several 
points  the  marsh  is  divided  by  rocky  par- 
titions that  reach  seaward, 'farming  in  oae 
Place  the  bluffs  of  Boar's  Head,  and  in  an- 
other spot  the  three  'river*  converge,  and. 
joining  tbkir  swirling  waters,  floVtogetlier 
past  the  rocks  of  Klvermouth.  .This  is 
made  memorable -.  by  Whittier's  legendary 
poem,  "The  Wreck  of  Rtterniotitlu'.' 
■ 

HIS  BUST  LIFE. 


Bis  Earliest  Effort  Contribute!  to  Oarrison's 
Paper— Pays  Els  OWtt  Way  Through  School 

Thomas  Whittier,1  the^flrst'  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  was  born 
in  tbe  same  year  in  which  the  Pil- 
grims .  landed  -  upon  Plymouth  Bock, 
sotd  sailed,  from  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, for  Boston,  in  "the  ship  Confi- 
dence of  London  in'  April,  1638',  He  settled 
upon  a  tract  of  land,  in  .the  town  of  Salis- 
bury, on  the  banks  of  the"  Powow  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Merrimac.  A  few  years 
later  he  removed  to  .Haverhill,  where  he 
erected  a  log  bouse,  which  he  inhabited  a 
great  many  years.  'About the  year  1688  he 
erected  a  large  rfftd  substantial  mansion, 
which  has  since,  been  the  Some  of  his 
descendants  and  in  .-which "the  poet  was 
born,  December  17,  1807. 

Jonn  Green  leaf  Wbittier  was  Jibe,  fourth 
In  descent  froihthe"fouijeTer.cl  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  tbe  family.  It  is  regarded  as 
not  a  little  remarkable,  by  Mr.  Whittier's 
biographer,  that  the  lapse  *  of  nearly  two 
centuries  should  see  bat  four  generations 
la  the  poet's  line  of  descent,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  the  family  has  been  prolific  of 
sons  and  daughters.  Tbe  seeming  anomaly 
is  explained  in  tbe  fact  that  the  poet's  line 
fs  descended  in  every  generation  through 
tbe  younger  sons  of  the  families. 

The  grandmother  of  tbe  poet  was  Sarah 
Greenleaf  of  Newbury,  who  married  Joseph 
Wbittier,  tbe  son  of  Joseph,  the.  son  of 
Thomas.  Tbe  elder  Joseph  was  married  in 
1BSJ4  to  Mary  Peasley,  whose  father.  Joseph 
Peasley,  was  well  known  in  those  early 
days  in  tbe  history  of  onr  country  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  society  oi  Friends, 
th,en  opprobrlonsly  called  Quakers.  It  was 
through" tbe  family  of  his  great-grandmother, 
then,  that  the  poet  received  bis  Quaker 
birthright,  and  that  the.  family  became 
Identified  with  the  fortunes  of  that  once 
despised  and  persecuted,  but  new  warmlv 
respected,  sect.  From  the  family  of  his 
grandmother,  Sarah  Greenleaf,  he  received 
Bis  name,  combined  with  that  of  bis  father 
John,  who  was  born  Nov.  23, 1760. 

In  Whirtier'a  poem,  "A  Name,"  which 
be  addressed  to  his  grand-nephew,  he  thus 
alludes  to  the  name  of  .Greenleaf,  and  its 
flrtgin:— 

The  name  the  Gallic  exile  bore, 
St.  Malo.  from  thy  ancient  mart, 

Became,  upon  our  Western  shore, 
tJreeuieaf  for  Feuillevert. 

}  The  mother  of  the  poet  was  Abigail, 
{daughter  of  Joseph  Hussey  of  Somers worth. 
ptow  called  Bollinsford),  N.  H.  The  two 
Were  married  October  3, 1804,  and  lived  in 
wedlock  28  years,  when,  in  June,  1833,  the 
connection  was  severed  by  tbe  death'  of  the 
bos  band. 

'iAbigail  Hussey,  tbe  poet's  mother /'sajs 
Mr.  Wbittier's  biographer,  ''was  descended 
from  Christopher  Hussey,  a  fellow  towns- 
man      with       Thomas        Wbittier  '      in 
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Haverhill.  who  afterward  removed 
;to  Hampton,  N.  H.,  "  where  he 
■married  the  daughter  of  Bev.  Stephen 
Bachelor  (sometimes  written  Batcbelder), 
tbe  first  minister  of  that  town.  The  Hus- 
sey* came  from  Boston,  Eng.,and  were 
people  of  distinction,  both  In  the  old  coun- 
try and  the  new." 

'  From  the  same  family  stock  were  de- 
scended L)aniel  Webster,  William  Pitt  Fes- 
sendeo,  Caleb  Cushing,  William  B.  Greene 
and  other  prominent  men. 

John  Whittier,  the  10th«jchild  of  his 
lather  and  the  father  of  tbe  poet,  was  born 
Nov.  22,  WOO,  and  to  him  and  to  bis  wife 
Abigail  were  four  children  born.  These 
were  Mary,  born  in  180H ;  John  Greenleaf. 
born  Dec  17,  1807;  Matthew  Franklin,  born 
In  1812:  and  Elizabeth  Hussey,  born  in 
1815.  The  youngest  of  these  was  tbe 
Shortest  lived,  and  died  in  1864.  The  onlv 
brother  of  the  ooet  lived  to  the  age  of  71, 
and  died  in  1883.  The  eldest,  Mary,  and 
ber  brother  John  were  lifelong  companions. 
She  was  his  keenest,  though  hi*  most  con- 
siderate ciitic;  and  to  her  encouragement, 
doubtless,  is  due  much  of  his  success  as  a 
man  of  letters*  Her  death  was  doubtless 
fche  graatest-grief  of  bis  hie. 

The  old  WhrWTefi  homestead,  which  was 
erected  by  the  gMHt-gri'at-graudfather  of 
the  poet,  and  in  which  ne  hinostuf.  "first 
breatlied  the  vital  air,"  is  a  larje  mansion, 
solidly  framed  of  hewn  oak.  It  was  buifP 
after  the  manner  of  man-  of  the  early 
colonial  houses,  being  ol  two  stories  in 
front,  while  iu  the  rear  the  roof  sloped 
bnck  to  a  singlo  story.  In  tbe  year  1801 
this  architectural  or- '.-ill Unity  was  obliter- 
nt»d  In-  imnroveu:  ;u;i  made  in  the  edifice 
by  t.ie  fatbes  cf  the  poet.  "It  is  now," 
says  the  bidcr^phev,  "more  open  to  view 
from  the  mum  /oad  than  it  was  60  years 
ago." 

-  irly  age  be  was  set  at  work  on 
tbe  l.uu:  und  in  assisting  his  mother  in 
household  duties.  His  leisure  hours  were 
passed  iu  roaming  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  uis  commntuugs  with  nature  were  cer- 
tainly heartfelt.  Many  of"  the  poet's  finest 
touches  found  their  inspiration  iu  these 
hours  of  what  was  then,  perhaps,  termed 
idleness,  but  which  bore  its  fruit  in  after 
years.  In  his  poem,  "The  Barefoot  Boy," 
we  taste  some  of  these  fruits. 

He  early  imbibed  a  love  of  the  verses  of 
Burns,  through  a  wandering  Scotchman, 
who  stopped  a  while  at  his  father's  house, 
and  his  earliest  attempts  at  verse  were  aftei 
tbe  manner  of  the  Scottish  bard.  His  first 
schoolmaster,  Joshua  Coffin,  so  says  Whit- 
tier himself  in  a  little  autobiographical 
pamphlet,  brought  to  his  father's  house  a 
volume  of  Burns,  and  his  delight  in  read- 
ing it  was  very  great.  "The  poetry  of 
Burns  and  the  Scottish  music  had  enthralled 
him,  an<l  his  rwn  feelings  began  to  shape 
themselves  in  rhyme."  His  sister  Mary  gave 
him  much  encouragement,  and  for  a  time 
she  alone  shared  his  secret  with  him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  was  an  indentured  apprentice  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Xewbnry port  Herald, 
and  was  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
contribute  to  its  columns.  Later,  Garrison, 
in  182G,  established  the  Newburyport  Free 
Press.  Of  this  newspaper  the  father  of 
Whittier  was  a  subscriber. 

One  day  Mr.  Garrison  received  a  poem 
anonymously  contributed,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  poet's  corner.  A  day  or  two 
Liter  a  young  man  employed  in  mending 
fences  in  his  father's  field  saw  the  news- 
enrrier  approaching  on  horseback,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  hand  a  moment  later  a 
copy  of  the  newspaper.  His  eye  first  fell 
upon  his  own  ;rerses,  and_  for  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  speechless.  "This  poem  wa» 
"The  Deity,"  a  versified  amplification  of 
the  scriptural  passage,  1  Kings  xix.  11, 12, 
and  was  in  blank  verse,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  though  it  is 
uot  at  all  certnin  that  be  bad  at  tbat  time 
so  much  as  heard  of  Milton. 

This  was  early  in  the  year  182k  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  Whittier  was  one   day 


called  from  the  cornfield,  at  tbe  summons 
of  a  visitor.  It  proved  to  be  Garrison,  who 
had  discovered  through  the  medium  of 
Mary  Whittier  the  identity  of  tbe  author 
of  the  tioems  which  he  had  received  and 
published ;  for  the  first  success  bad  embold- 
ened the  young  men  to  make  fresh  ventures. 
Mr.  Garrison  earnestly  commended  the 
young  man's  work  and  prophesied  (or  bim 
a  brilliant  future.  He  urged'  upon  the 
father  that  the  son  be  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  extended  education,  but 
in  those  days  of  small  things  this  seemed 
an  insurmountable  task.  The  young  man, 
himselt,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles. 
and  by  working  at  the  shoemaker's  bench 
he  obtained  funds  sufficient  to  pay  for  a 
course  of  six  months  at  an  academy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  Garrison,  wbo  was 
then  in  Boston,  where  be  had  founded  the 
National  Philanthropist, '  procured  for 
Whittier  8  position  on  the  staff  of  tbe 
American  Manufacturer,  where  "  be  re- 
mained for  several  months,  at  a  salary  of  $9 
per  week.  In  June,  1820,  be  returned  to  bis 
father's  farm,  where  he  remained  until 
July,  1830.  During  this  period  bis  pen  waa 
prolific,  but  though  bis  productions  gave 
promise  of  genius,  none  of  them  are  re- 
garded as  having  great  merit.  Still,  as  bis 
biographer  says,  "*he  juvenile  poems  are 
not  to  be  despised.  They  are  tbe  aunken 
piles  that  stand  under  tbe  slowly-reared 
edifice  of  his  fame.".. 

In  1830  Mr.  Wbittier  succeeded  George  D. 
Prentice  in  the  editorial  chair  of  tbe  Mew 
England  Beview.  -During  his  connection 
of  lh  years  with  this  publication.  Wbittier 
wrota  and  published  no  less  than  42  poems, 
many  of  which  are  preserved  among  bis 
collected  works.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Wbittier 
was  but  22  years  of  age. 

He  retained  bis  position  until  January, 
1832,  when  his  health,  always  delicate, 
forced  him  to  retire  from  journalistic  life. 
In  the  meantime,  bis  first  volume  waa  pub- 
lished, under  the  title,  "New  England 
Legends  in  Prose  and  Verse."  Many  of 
these  eariv  productions  Mr.  Wbittier,  in 
later  years,  caused  to  be  suppressed  as  un- 
worthy of  his  reputation. 

Leaving  Hartford,  he  returned  to  Haver- 
hill, and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  literature,  the  greater  portien  of  his 
work  appearing  in  Buckingham's  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  then  published  In  Boston. 
But  just  then  the  slavery  question  began  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  nrtnda  of  the  people. 
Thenceforth  bis  life  waa  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  universal  broth- 
erhood. The  heart  of  the  your_g  man 
Whittier  was  fired  and  be  entered  tbe  lista, 
throwing  down  as  his'  gauntlet  a  pamphlet 
with  the  title,  "Justice  and  Expediency; 
or,  Slavery  Considered  -with  a  View  to  Its 
Bightful  and  Effectual  Remedy,  Abolition." 
This  pamphlet  •* as  printed  itt-1833,  at  the 
author's  sole  expense,  Says  the  biographer 
concerning  this  pamphlet:  "It  covers  the 
ground  completely,  and  its  positions  were 
never  met  in  argument,  only  by  evasions, 
misstatements,  or  more  commonly  by  abuse 
or  personal  violence." 

From  this  time  forward  Wbittier's  pen 
was  never  idle.  'He  had  embarked  in  a 
great  cause.  He  was  a  target  for  abuse, 
but  he  persevered.  He  was  threatened 
with  legal  proceedings  and  with  personal 
violence,  but  he  -was  undaunted-  Gov- 
ernors of  States  offered  rewards  for  his 
bead,  hut  he  was  not  silent.  Thoroughly 
earnest,  active,  aggressive,  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity for  insisting  upon  tbe  great 
truth,  which  Is  now  recognized  throughout 
tbe  land,  of  the  sacredness  of  the  right  of 
personal  freedom.  He.  was  attacked  by  a 
mob  in  Concord,  N.H. ;  he  witnessed  tbe 
mob  in  Boston,  when  his  friend  Garrison 
was  dragged  through  the  streets-  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck.  .     ••    -■ 

Rev.  S.  J.  May,  himself  one  of  the  fore- 
rar.st  of  tbe  anti-slavery  men,  rays  of,Wbit- 
tier :  "But  of  all  our  American  poets,  John 
G.  Whitnsrhas  from  first  to  lalt  done 
most  for  tbe  abolition  of  slavery."  A  autfi- 
ci^nt  eulogy,  surely,  for-' any  man  ^ 


In  May,  1836,  Sir.  Whittier  was  .•  lin  tor 
a  time  tlio  editor  of  the  Haverhi::  i.rc.te. 
Later,  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  crt  the 
National  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  1H.'!7,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  writer  upon  the  stuff  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  published  in 
Philadelphia.  In-  March,  1833,  ha  became 
its  editor,  but  resigned  two  years 
later.  Daring  bis  occupancy  of  the  edi- 
torial chair,  the  building  in  which  the 
office  of  the  newspaper  was  located  was 
sacked  and  burned  by  a  -mob,  egged  on  by 
_Uj«  masc>tj2libjL3ttfc.  '  ' 

UfrnrissTHfSTitTiuaaeiphia  he  reltttWi 
to  Massachusetts,  aud  in  1846  the  Whittier 
farm  I  v,  having  sold  the  farm  in  Haverhill, 
removed  to  Amesbury,  where  he  has  for 
Inany  years  lived.  He  was  moulding  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  great  Straggle  about 
to  come.  It  was  during  this  period  tnat 
many  of  hiis-poems,  afterwards  collected  in 
a  volumes? entitled  "Voices  of  Freedom, ' 
wp:«  written. 

Iu  1847  the  National  Era  newspaper  was 
established  at  Washington,  and  Whittle] 
became  the  corresponding  editor,  which 
position  he  retained  until  1S59.  "TJ  i  ■)« 
Tom's  Cabin "  appeared  lirst  in  this  news- 
paper, as  a  serial,  in  1330.'  Duriug  this 
period  tbora  80  of  Whittier's  poeun  •.<- 
peared  m  its  columns.  He  was  also  * 
voluminous  contributor  to  other  per- 
iodicals, notably  th  ;  Atlantic  Monthly, 
in  which  many  of  his  sweetest 
songs  first         appeared.  Perhaps 

the  best  known  of  the  "Atlantic"  poem* 
was  "Maud  Mailer,"  long  an  English 
classic,  ami  the  "Witch's  Daughter,"  after- 
ward republished  as  "Mabel  Martin." 
Tnese  works  are  quite  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  purely  literary  and 
political.  In  the  former  the  pure  poetic 
soul  of  Whittier  glows  with  a  light  almost 
divine ;  in  the  latter  he  employs  satire  than 
which  none  coula  be  more  biting,  argument 
and  powerful  invective,  forming  at  times, 
as  his  biographer  says,  oft  times  scarcely 
-more  than  "rhymed  eloquence." 

But  I  have  lingered  too  long  about  the 
fascinating  narrative  of  Whittier's  earler 
years.  At  60  years  of  age  be  was  fully 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of 
the  age.  His  connection  with  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  been  alluded  to.  but  it  should 
be  said  that  he  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  magazine,  and  to  him  is 
dne  very  much  of  its  success.  These  ser- 
vices were  fully  recognized,  when  Mr. 
Whittier  had  reached  his  70th  year,  in  a 
dinner  tendered  to  the  poet,  at  which  the 
literary  men  and  women  of  New  England 
were  his  guests.  Mr.  H.  O.  Houghton,  the 
senior  publisher,'  was  seated  at  the  bead  of 
the  table. 

Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Howells, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Prof.  Norton  and 
Mark  Twain  were  among  the  guests,  and 
letters  of  regret  were  read  from  Bryant, 
Curtis,  Alurich,  Bayara  Taylor,  President 
Eliot,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stow.?,  Francis  Parkman 
and  others.  Dr.  Holmes  read  a  poem,  as 
did  many  of  the  guests,  and  Mark  Twain 
brought  out  a  sketch  in  which  Emerson. 
Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Whittier  were 
made  to  masquerade  as  Western  roughs, 
pelting  each  other  with  quotations.  The 
effect  was  rather  startling  at  first,  but  It* 
comicality  redeemed  it. 

Whittier's  own  contribution  was  "My 
Birthday." 

Better  than  seltindulgent  years 

The  outrlun# heart  of  youth. 
Than  pleasant  songs  in  idle  years 
The  tumult  of  the  trnth. 
'•  From  that  time  his  birthday  was  marked 
by  celebrations,  year  by  year.    In  1884,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  77th  anniversary,   there 
was  gathered  at  Oak  Knoll  a  pleasant  com- 
pany of   friends  and,  relatives,    who    were 
received  bv  the  venercble  gentleman  with 
bis  customary  gentle  courtesy  and  generons 
hospitality.      In      1885,     the        beginning 
of    the     78th     year--  of     the    poet    was 
quietly      celebrated      at      Danvers       the 
residence!  of   his     two    cousins.    On    the 
•fternoon  of  that  day  Mr.  Whittier's  por- 
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trait,  which  had  been  placed  in  the.  town 
hall  u«  Haverhill,  was  unveiled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  audience.  When  he  became 
an  octogenarian  in  1837,  be  waa  active, 
erect,  firm  and  full  of  cheerfulness.  On  his 
birthday  came  the  governor  and  bis  wife 
and  many  distinguished  people.  There 
were  numerous  presents,  not  intrinsically 
valuable,  but  gifts  of  loving  friends.    There 

-is  a  great  basket  containing  80  red  and 
white  roses. 

Among  those  who  paid  loving  tribute,  in 
a  memorial  volumAcollected  for  the  pur- 
pose to  hi*  worth,  wffre  George  W.  Childs, 

Walt  Whitman, Snawtor  Hoar.Mark  Twain, 
Secretary  Lamar,  Chief  Justice  Walto. 

Mr.  Whittier,  like  bis  ancestors,  was  tall 
— measuringeix  fe'ej  or  more — of  slender 
build,  but  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  had  a 
high  forehead,  a  quiet  smile,  dark,  piercing 
eyes,  and  hair  thae-was  once  black,  bat  in 
his  old  age  thinned  and  gray..  He  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  blnck,  eat-  in  Quaker  fashion, 
and  he  retained  some  of  the  Quaker 
peculiarities  of  speech.  He  was  given  to 
long  walks,  and  was  a  most  pleasant  and 
companionable  neighbor;  but  he  was  not 
iu  the  habit  of  driving,  and  he  travelled 
but  rarely  and  for  short  distances — never, 
it  is  said,  having"  gone  farthlr  than  to 
Washington. 

He  often  spent  a'  portion  of  the  winter 
in  this  city,  usuaify'  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  ex-Gov.  •  Olaf.in.  He  wrote  only 
wbeu  the  mood  was  on  him,  and  then  very 
soon  after  the  idea  which  be  nought  to  ex- 
press bad  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  He 
wrote  easily  and  with  an  absorbing  interest 
in  his  subject,  and  although  he  was  too  con- 
scientious to  send  out  crnde  writing,  bis 
rlrst  drafts  were  not  usually  greatly  altered 
by  subsequent  revision. 

Mr.  Whittier's  remarkable  preservation 
of  bis  mental  strength  hiis  heen  his  great- 
eft  pleasure  and  the  pleasure  of  rns-f  riends. 
Although  advanced  in  years  and  always  of 
a  delicate  constitution,  even  almost  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life  he  ceased  not  tq 
sing.  As  the  world  now  beholds  his  face 
serene  and  placid  in  its  last  sleeD  it  will 
recall  his  lines  to  .  his  friend  Dr.  Holmes 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly.  Did  he,  as  he  wrote  these 
final  lines,  already  hear  the  rustling  of 
angel  ptnions. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late 
Ail  hen  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own. 
And  lift  void  hands  alone. 

Whittier's  Hymns. 
Dr.  Hal*  In  the  Transcript. 

Dr.  Holmes,  has  taught  ns  that  the  poet  re- 
membered by  the  most  is  hawnose  songs  are 
sacred  enough  ..to  Re  sun?  in  men's  churches, 
while  they  are  simple  enough  lor  men  and 
women  ot  all  sorts  ind  conditions  to  remember 
them  and  want  to  sing  them.  Hehasshov.  n 
that  of  the  English  fcoets  of  the. last  century  ir 
is  not  your  grand  i~irfo-printing  Thomson  or 
Souierville,  dcdicaun;:  their  poemi  to  forgotten 
nobl  man,  wboaa^iost  widely  quoted  today. 
Not  rvna  Gowjfer  6v  Alexander  Pope,  the  king 
of  th.  Bi  &1L  It  ^dear  Lector  Watts,  of  whom 
ahunirei  lines  c$rne  to  memory  and  iin  for 
oueTrom  the  stately  poems,  who  is  familiarly 
reuieni  '-ed.  '  Both  l)r.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Whit- 
tier have  achieved  for  themselves  such  suc- 
cess as  i-  rhus>  described.  Iu  each  case  the 
success;-  'no  to  the  writer's  habit  of  personal 
and  hear;:-- intimacy  with  ail. sorts  and  condi- 
tions  ef  mt  tv 

Vet  more  than  one  of  Whittier's  hymns- 
most  of  tliose  best  known— were  written  with 
no  thought  by  the  "Quaker  Poet"  that  they 
would  be  sung  in  "meeting."  What,  indeed, 
would  George  Fox  have  said  had  he  been  told 
that  within  two  centuries  after  his  journey 
through  New  England,  the  song  of  a  New  Eng- 
land "friend"  would  be  sung  in  every  "steeple 
house"  iu  New  England,  not-  to  say  in  everv 
"steenle  house"  in  Old  England?  Whittier 
wrote,  not  that  men  might  siuij— not.  indeed, 
that  t hay  might  praise  him— but  hecanse  this 
thin*  had  to  be  said,  and*  he  would  say  it  as 
well  a  Vie  could  say  it  there  and  then. 

In  hundreds  of  churches,  thousands  oi  wor- 
shippers sing  and  remember  the  hvnm— 
"O  fairest  born  of  love  and  hsrht," 
and  thank  him  for  it.      The  hne   verses  thus' 
known  so  widely  were  selected  bv  his  friend- 
Samuel  Longfellow,  from  the  ode  to  "Democ- 


racy, which  Whittier  wrote  iu  1843.  on, 
."election  ciay."  There  are  but  few  men  who 
could  tell  us  what   the  issues  oi  that  electa* 
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Like  a']  America's  literary  -men  of  emi- 
nence, he  was  a  lit-fiad-winner  nrstasxla  post. 
next,  though  in  his  -cas?,  trom  the  simplicity 
nl  his  life,  he  began  hi3  endeavor  itnmreljr 
literary  work  earlier  than  Lon;jfeO»w .  ce 
Emerson  or  Lowell.  But  at  this  earlier  period 
of  his  hie  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  tde 
abolitionists,  ready  to  assist  them  in  any  way; 
oi'ci-n  giving  the  support  of  his  presence  to 
their  meetings  and  travelling  over  northern 
New  England  with  members  of  the  fraternity. 
One;  in  Concord,  X.  H-,  with  the  English 
abolitionist.  uuisttong,  he  again  nattowly 
escaped  rough  treatment  by  a  mob. 
Armstrong  and  be  had  .been  to 
an  abolitionist  meeting  at  Ply- 
mouth, N.  H..  and  were  to  remain  over  night 
at  the  hous°  of  one  of  AVhittier's  friends  in 
Concord.  Early  in  the  evening  the  mob  took 
possession  of  the  grounds  about  the  house  and 
demanded  the  abolitionists  within.  After 
they  had  made  considerable  disturbance  and 
were  organizing  for  a  concentrated  movement 
upon  the  house,  a  horse  and  buggy  had  been 
quietly  prepared  for  Might  in  the  ..barn,  and 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  AVhittier.  descending  by* 
hack  exit,  were  hustled  into  the  buggy  and 
driven  hurriedly  away,  pursued  for. some  dis- 
tance by  the  mob.  They  made  no  stop  on  th* 
way  back  to  Massachusetts  until  they  had  put 
distance  enough  between  them  and  their 
enemies  to  insure  safety.  „ 

The  ooet  admitted  to  the  writer  to  having 
heen  mobbed  on  other  occasions  also-,  but  did 
not  speciiy  them.  Some  years  after  the  Con- 
cord episode  he  was  walking  along  <the  street 
in  Portland,  Me.,  when  a  man,  after  eyeing 
filts  prrriooety  for  mb*-  tints;  nnaUvr-etepped 
up  and  asked:  "Is  not  this  Mr.  Whittier V" 

f  he  poet  admitted  bis  ident'tjj^when  this 
man  replied:  ''I  am  somewhat \ ashamed  to 
admit  it,  but  I'was  one  of  the  members  of  that 
Concord  mob  which  was  so  desiSus  of  meet- 
ing you  at  close  quarters'  some  reus  ago." 

"And  what  would  the  mot>  ba>e  done  if  It 
had  succeded  in  getting  nosBesslfen  of  us?" 

"Probably  your  complexion-  would  have 
been  changed  consid*rably;V^rjpliM  the  ex- 
mobber.  rather  sheepishly.  A  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers  was  evidently'intendsd. 

"I  remember  that  one  summer  afternoon.  Up 
nnder  Wachusett,"  says  a  young  acquaintance 
of  his.  "1  came  with  a  friend  upon  a  pleasant 
old  farmhouse,  large  and  rambling,  where 
we  stopped  in  our  walk,  for  a  cup  of  water 
out  of  the  well  that'  we  had  spied 
from  afar.  The  master  of  the  manor  was 
coming  across  the  yard  as  we  made  to  him 
our  humble  request.  He  seemet  not  un- 
inclined  to  talk.  '.  And  when  he  learned 
where  we  had  been,  and-  found  that  we  wee* 
bound  for  Monad noc,  lnetold  us  that  Mr.  Whit- 
tier had  just  passed  tnat  way.  and  stopped.  I 
think,  a  night  or  two  with  him  there, 
at  the  farm.  V\  hy,  he's  just  as  natural  and- 
like  folks  as  can  be,'  he  said,  'tie  wrote 
some  poems  right  out  here  in  the  yard  on 
a  board  he  nicked  up,  and  he  was 
sittin'  in  a  kitchen  chair  he  brought 
out.  looking  toward  'Cbusett  yonder.  Hie 
poems  v>e  can  understand,  tlio*  we're  cot  book 
people;  lie's  like  folks,  Whittier  is.'  " 

"JMd  you  ever^hear  the  story  of  AVhittier 
and  the  cabbage?**  asked  an  old  friend  yester- 
day. "It  may  have  been  told  before,  but 
it  is  worth  repeating  now.  He  hated  the 
odor  of  cabbage,  like  most  sensible  men, 
and  had  a  cordial  horror  of  the  righrjismell  in 
the  vrong  place,  as  Henry  James  calls  the 
fragrance  of  a  dinner  In  the  hallway.  One 
day.  however,  a  cabbage  wns  coosed  at  Oak 
Knoll,  and  most  of  it  was  left  ovor.  In  defer- 
ence to  her  cousin's  olfactories  the  mistress 
of  the  house  directed  her  cook  to  put 
the  cold  cabDage  on  the  top  shelf  in  the  pantry 
until  next  day.  in  the  course  ot  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Whittier  was  se^n  digging  in  the 
garden.  A,  member  ef  the  family  asKed  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  but  he  put  her  off 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  nis  eyes. ' 
AVhen  in  the  course  of  household  events 
the  cook  sought  the  cabbage  it  was  gone. 
Mr.  Whittier  had  traced  it  to  its  eyrie;  he 
had  climbed  up  and  had  borne  it  away  in 
triumph,  and  in  defiance  of  domestic  economy 
had  buried  it  in  the  garden.  I  tell  the  story 
as  it  was  told  to  me."  said  his  friend.  "Call  it 
'How  the  Poet  Planted  a  Cabbage  (boiled*."' 
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WHITTIER. 

The  popular  poet-laureate  of  this  country 
passed  away  in  peace  on  September  7,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  This  longevity, 
and  numerous  and  very  recent  biographies, 
have  made  the  principal  facts  of  his  unevent- 
ful life  well  known  to  the  pubiic.  Neither  of 
the  careers  which  he  would  fain  have  deter- 
mined for  himself  was  destined  to  be  his.  From 
journalism  as  from  politics  the  farmer's  son 
was  turned  back  to  that  simple  inspiration  of 
poet  which  was  confirmed  in  him,  on  discov- 
ery, by  his  neighbor,  the  editor  of  the  New- 
buryport  Free  Press,  afterwards  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Liberator.  The  friendship  of  those 
two  men  might  have  led  the  younger,  as  disci- 
ple, to  become  entirely  absorbed  in  the  agita- 
tion against  slavery,  in  which  he  did  in  fact 
for  a  time  do  editorial  service.  But  partly  h;'s 
political  and  partly  his  sectarian  bias  drew 
him  away  from  Garrison  at  the  time  of  tho 
schism  in  the  abolition  ranks  growing  out  of 
political  and  sectarian  differences,  though  in 
after  years  they  came  together  without  bitter- 
ness and  with  their  old  affection.  Moreover, 
the  poet  was  physically  unfitted 

"  to  ride 
Tho  winged  Hippogriff  Reform." 

He  was  all  his  life  a  victim  of  ill-health,  having 
brought  on  neuralgia  and  headache  by  over- 
work in  tho  early  days  of  his  journalism. 
For  many  years  ho  could  not  write  fifteen  mi- 
nutes nt  a  time  without  a  headache.  A  wor- 
thy grocer  of  Amesbury,  whenever  ho  heard 
this  fact  spoken  of  with  compassion,  used  to 
dispute  the  scnlimont  with  some  vehemence; 
Mr.  Whitticr's  ill-health  having,  as  he  thought, 
been  beneficial  to  his  fame  by  "  preventing 
hi3  engaging  in  any  business,"  and  thus  turn- 
ing him  to  poetry.  Tue  inference  seemed  to  be 
that,  with  good  health,  Mr.  Whittier  too 
might  have  been  a  flourishing  grocer,  just  as 
some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  neighbor,  thought 
that  he  would  have  been  "sae  woel  rcspeckit  " 
had  he  stuck  to  the  law  and  not  wasted  his 
time  on  poetry  and  novels.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Whittier's  delicate 
health  was  for  almost  all  his  Hie  a  drawback 
to  continuous  mental  exertion,  although  care 
and  watchfulness  greatly  benefited  his  general 
condition  during  his  later  years.  This  im- 
proved health,  together  with  other  causes, 
produced  in  him  an  increase,  not  a  dimi- 
nution, of  sociability  and  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse as  years  went  on.  He  became 
more  frequently  a  guest  at  private  houses, 
where  nothing  but  an  increase  of  deafness  pre- 
vented him  from  being  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion. His  shyness  visibly  diminished — a 
quality  so  marked  in  early  life  that  it  some- 
times seemed  a  positive  distress  to  him  to  be 
face  to  face  with  half-a-dozen  people  in  a 
room. 

This  habit  showed  itself  chiefly  in  what  is 
called  society  j  with  men  met  for  political  or 
even  business  purposes  he  was  more  at  home. 
He  was  for  many  yean  an  active  politician 
(in  1885  and  1886  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts   Legislature),  and  was  esteem* 
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ed — though  a  poet — a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment in  all  public  matters.  He  was  a  keen 
judge  of  character,  was  perfectly  unselfish, 
and  always  appeared  to  look  at  affairs  moro 
with  tho  eyes  of  a  man  of  the  people  than  with 
those  of  a  student.  Without  making  any  words 
about  it,  he  seamed  held  by  early  associations 
as  well  ns  principle  to  the  point  of  view  of 
tho  working  class.  His  whole  position  in 
this  respect  was  very  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can life;  had  he  lived  in  England  and  among 
the  social  restrictions  of  that  more  stereo- 
typed society,  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
simply  some  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  some  Poet 
of  the  People  As  it  was,  there  was  no- 
thing to  keep  him  from  full  identification  with 
the  most  cultivated  class,  and  yet  he  was  al- 
ways ablo  to  remain  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
least  cultivated.  In  this  respect  he  was  more 
typically  national  than  our  other  bards.  Ri» 
liberal  attitude  was  aided  also  by  his  train- 
ing in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Of  this  body 
Mr.  Whittier  was  always  a  faithful  mem- 
ber, though  never  narrow  or  technical  in 
his  spirit.  In  his  youth  his  anti-slavery  asso- 
ciations sometimes  brought  him  into  danger  of 
discipline;  and  he  usod  to  say  jokingly  in  his 
later  years  that  tho  Society  would  gladly 
have  then  put  upon  bim,  would  he  but  consent, 
all  the  eommitteo  work  and  the  little  dignities 
from  which  his  position  as  a  reformer  had 
excluded  him  in  his  youth.  He  always  held  to 
the  prescribed  garb  so  far  as  the  cut  of  his  coat 
was  concerned,  but  conformed  to  the  ways  of 
the  world  in  his  other  attire.  He  did  not  use 
the  "thee"  to  members  of  his  own  society 
alone,  as  is  the  case  with  some,  but  presented 
it  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  his  life,  as  in 
Irving's,  an  early  romance  led  the  way  to  a 
career  of  celibacy.  A  few  passages  in  his 
writings,  but  only  a  few,  might  bear  this  in- 
terpretation, while  the  view  was  discouraged 
by  his  nearest  kindred.  It  is  certain  that  in 
later  lif^  he  sometimes  permitted  himself  to 
express  regret  that  he  had  never  married,  since 
all  his  tastes  and  habits  were  eminently  domes- 
tic. He  always  appeared  to  advantage  in  the 
society  of  women.  His  manners  had  all  the  es- 
sentials of  courtliness  in  their  dignity  and  con- 
sideration for  others,  and  while  he  had  little 
small-talk,  he  had  plenty  to  say  about  men  and 
books;  this  being  always  said  with  sympathy 
and  with  quaint  humor.  Utterly  free  from 
self-esteem,  he  was  always  glad  to  keep  the 
topic  of  conversation  away  from  himself,  and 
was  quite  disposed  to  rejoice  in  any  evidences 
of  obscurity. 

He  was  a  wide  reader  and  had  a  tenacious 
memory ;  but  he  spoke  no  language  except  his 
own,  nor  did  he — although  he  translated  one 
or  two  simple  French  poems — read  much  in 
any  foreign  tongue.  He  never  visited  Europe. 
He  used  to  say  that  in  early  life  he  had  a 
great  yearning  for  travel,  but  that  after 
reading  a  book  about  any  foreign  place,  he 
retained  in  his  mind  a  picture  so  vivid  that  his 
longing  for  that  particular  place  was  satisfied. 
Yet.  as  Thoreau  said  .that  he  had  travelled  a 
great  deal— in  Concord,  so  Whittier  was  fami- 
liar with  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
has  done  far  more  than  any  poet  (perhaps  as 
much  as  all  other  poets  together)  to  p-eserve  the 
legends  and  immortalize  the  localities  of  these 


portions  of  our  country.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  look  through  the  New  England  volumes  of 
I-ongfellow's  '  Poems  of  Places  '  to  be  satisfied 
of  this.  In  his  treatment  of  legends,  his 
Quaker  truthfulness  comes  in,  and  he  generally 
produces  his  poetic  effects  while  keeping  close  to 
history.  But  his  great  skill  lay  In  discovery; 
everything  he  found  was  turned  to  account, 

and  he  shared  with  Hawthorne  the  honor  of 
demonstrating  that  the  early  New  England 
life  was  as  rich  in  poetic  material  as  the 
Scottish. 

Of  his  poetry  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  has 
two  permanent  grounds  of  fame:  he  was  the 
Tyrtaeus  of  the  greatest  moral  agitation  of 
the  age,  and  he  was  the  creator  of  the  New 
England  legend.  He  was  also  the  exponent 
of  a  pure  and  comprehensive  religious  feel- 
ing; but  this  he  shares  with  others,  while  the 
first  two  branches  of  laurel  are  unmistakably 
his  own.  His  drawbacks  are  about  as 
plain  and  unequivocal  as  his  merits.  Brought 
up  at  a  period  when  Friends  disapproved 
of  music,  he  had  no  early  training  in  this 
direction  and  perhaps  no  natural  endow- 
ment. He  wrote  in  a  letter  of  1883,  "  1  don't 
know  anything  of  music,  not  one  tune  from 
another."  This  at  once  defined  the  limits  of 
his  verse  and  restricted  him  to  the  very  sim- 
plest strains.  He  wrote  mostly  in  the  four- 
line  ballad  metre,  which  he  often  made  not 
only  effective,  but  actually  melodious.  That  he 
had  a  certain  amount  of  natural  ear  is  shown 
by  his  use  of  proper  names,  in  which,  after  his 
early  period  of  Indian  experiments  had  passed, 
he  rarely  erred.  In  one  of  his  very  best 
poems,  "  My  Playmate, "  a  large  part  of  the 
effectiveness  comes  from  the  name  of  the  lo- 
cality : 

"  The  dark  pines  sing  on  Raraoth  hill 
The  alow  song  of  the  sea." 

In  "Amy  Wentworth,"  another  of  his  best, 
he  gives  to  one  of  his  verses  the  unconscious 
flavor  of  a  Scotch  ballad  by  using,  as  simply 
as  a  nameless  Scottish  minstrel  would  have 
used,  the  names  at  his  own  door : 

"  The  sweetbrlar  blooms  on  Kittery-slde 
And  green  ar«  Elliot's  bowers." 

These  are  the  very  name-;  of  the  villages 
where  the  scene  was  laid,  and  even  the  Kit- 
tery-«ide  is  vernacular.  Whittier  sometimes 
prolonged  his  narrative  too  much,  and  often  ob- 
truded his  moral  a  little,  but,  so  far  as  flavor 
of  the  soil  went,  he  was  far  beyond  Longfellow 
or  Holmes  or  Lowell.  If  he  lost  by  want  of 
ear  for  music,  the  result  was  chiefly  injurious 
in  that  it  impaired  his  self-confidence;  and 
where  he  had  trusted  his  ear  to  admit  a  bolder 
strain,  he  was  easily  overawed  by  some  pro- 
saic friend  with  a  foot-rule,  who  convinced 
him  that  he  was  taking  a  dangerous  liberty. 
Thus,  in  "The  New  Wire  and  the  Old,"  in  de- 
scribing the  night-sounds,  he  finally  closes 
with— 

"  And  the  great  sea  waves  below, 
Pulse  o'  the  midnight,  beating  slow." 

This  "Pulse  o'  tho  midnight"  was  an  un- 
usual rhythmic  felicity  for  him,  but,  on  some- 
body's counting  the  syllables,  he  tamely  sub- 
mitted, substituting 

"Like  the  night's  poise,  !-eatln»slow," 
which   is  spordaic  and  heavy;    but  he  after- 
wards restored  the  better  lino.     In  the  Fame 


■way,  when  be  sang  of  the  shoemakers  in  the 
best  of  his  "Songs  of  Labor,"  he  originally 
wrote: 

"  Thy  songs.  Hans  Sachs  are  living  yet 
In  strong  and  hourly  German, 
And  Canning's  craft,  and  Gilford's  wit. 
And  the  rare  good  sense  of  Sherman." 

Under  similar  pressure  of  criticism  he  was 
induced  to  substitute 

••And  patriot  feme  of  Sherman"; 
and  tills  time  he  did  not  repent.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  think  what  would  have  become  of 
the  liquid  measure  of  Coleridge's  "Christa- 
bel"  had  some  tiresome  acquaintance,  possi- 
bly "a  person  on  business  from  Porlock,"  in- 
sisted on  putting  that  poem  also  in  the  stocks. 

Whlttler's  muse  probably  gained  in  all  ways 
from  the  strong  tonio  of  the  an ti- slavery  agi- 
tation. That  gave  a  training  in  directness, 
simplicity,  genuineness;  It  taught  him  to 
shorten  bis  sword  and  to  produce  strong  effects 
by  common  means.  It  made  him  permanently 
high-minded  also,  and  placed  him,  as  he  himself 
always  said,  above  the  perils  and  temptations 
of  a  merely  literary  career.  Though  always 
careful  in  his  work,  and  a  good  critic  of  the 
work  of  others,  he  always  talked  by  preference 
upon  subjects  not  .  literary — politics,  social 
science,  the  rights  of  labor.  He  would  talk  at 
times,  if  skilfully  led  up  to  it,  about  his 
poems,  and  was  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
known  to  repeat  them  aloud ;  but  bis  own  per- 
sonality was  never  a  favorite  theme  with  him, 
and  one  could  easily  fancy  him  as  going  to 
sleep,  like  La  Fontaine,  at  the  performance  of 
his  own  opera. 

Yet  certainly  few  men  of  limited  early  train- 
ing have  brought  from  that  experience  so  tew 
literary  defects  as  Whittier.  He  soon  outgrew 
all  flavor  of  provincialism,  and  entered  into 
the  thorough  atmosphere  of  literature.  The 
result  is  that  when  he  uses  a  mispronunciation 
or  makes  a  slip  in  grammar,  it  has  the  effect  of 
an  oversight  or  a  whim,  not  of  ignorance. 
Thus  he  always  accents  the  word  "romance " 
on  the  first  syllable,  as  in 

"  Tonng  Romance  raised  his  dreamy  eyes;" 

and  in  the  poem  "The  Knight  of  St.  John" 
has  this  bit  of  hopeless  bad  grammar: 

"  For  alnce  the  time  when  Warkworth  wood 
Closed  o'er  my  steed  and  I." 

Yet  these  things  suggest  no  flavor  of  illite- 
racy. A  worse  fault  is  that  of  occasional  dilu- 
tion and  the  reiteration  of  some  very  simple 
moral.  D'Alembert  said  of  Richardson's 
novels,  once  so  famous,  "Nature  is  a 
good  thing,  but  do  not  bore  us  with 
her  (non  pas  juaqu'd  V ennui  )."  Whittier 
never  reaches  the  point  of  ennui,  but  he  some- 
times makes  us  fear  that  another  verse  will 
bring  us  to  it;  and  yet,  when  be  will,  he  can 
be  thoroughly  terse  and  vigorous.  He  is  al- 
ways simple — always  free  from  that  turgidness 
and  mixture  of  metaphors  which  often  mar  the 
verse  of  Lowell.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
so  often  as  Lowell  broaden  into  the  strong  as- 
sertion of  great  general  principles.  Lowell's 
"Verses  Suggested  by  the  Present  Crisis" 
followed  not  long  after  Whittler'a  "  Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia,"  and,  being  printed 
anonymously,  were  at  first  attributed  to  the 
same  author.  Whlttler's  poem  bad  even  more 
lyric  fire  and  produced  an  Immediate  impres- 
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sion  even  greater,  but  it    touched    universal 
principles  less  broadly  and  is  therefore  rarely 
quoted,  wiaile  Lowell's 

"Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  forever  on 
the  throne  " 

is  immortal  on  the  lips  of  successive  orators. 

But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  certain  that 
there  is  room,  even  in  the  United  States,  for 
such  a  function  as  that  of  poet  of  the  people; 
and  here  Whittier  filled  a  mission  apart  from 
that  of  the  other  members  of  his  particu- 
lar group  of  New  England  bards.  The 
difference  was  indeed  ante-natal,  and  affords 
a  most  interesting  study.  Emerson,  Long* 
fellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell  belonged  more 
or  less  completely  to  what  one  of  them 
described  well  enough  as  "  Brahmin  blood," 
representing  traditions  of  hereditary  culti- 
vation, if  not  always  of  station  or  wealth. 
Their  ancestors  were  to  a  great  extent  law- 
yers or  clergymen,  gen*  de  robe.  With  the 
questionable  exception  of  Father  Batchelder, 
Whittier  held  a  widely  different  ancestry.  But 
here  came  in  a  new  element  of  interest:  he 
.  came  of  a  race  which  had  a  culture  of  Its  own, 
namely,  that  implied  in  "birthright  member- 
ship" of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  could 
say  for  himself  in  good  faith  what  Lowell  said 
only  from  a  dramatic  attitude: 

'•  We  draw  onr  lineage  from  the  oppressed." 

Nor    was    it    from     the     oppressed     alone, 

but    from    those    who    had    suffered     in     a 

spirit  so  lofty  and    with    such    elevation    of   The     RobGrt 

purpose     as    to   yield     through     transmitted 

spiritual  influence  many  of  the  results  of   the 

finest   training.      No  one  appreciated  better 

than  he  the  essential  dignity  of  the  early  New 

England   aristocracy — he    whos3  imagination 

could  trace  back  his  heroine's  lineage  through 

the  streets  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. : 


these  /virtues  -was  the  instinct  of 
tha  reformer,  the  insight  of  the 
poet  and  the"  gentleness  of  the 
Quaker  mystic  As  the  poet  of 
the^grSat  anti-slavery  straggle  he 
tenders*!  invaluable  service,  while 
he  never  aroused  bitter  antagonisms 
and  hatreds.  Be  lived  to  see  the 
caus  ■  to  which  he  devoted  his  life 
tr  umphant,  and  has  enjoyed  a  happy 
and  serene  old  age.  There  is  a 
sweetness  and  homeliness  In  his 
poetry  which  appeals  strongly  to  the 
heart,  and  which  has  given  him  a 
peculiarly  warm  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
fie  was  indeed 

The  hope  of  all  who  Buffer, 
The  dread  of  all  who  wrong. 

A  nation  mourns  his  death,  while 


it  rejoices  In  his 
singer  has  passed 
still' lives. 


noble   life, 
on,  but  the 


tThe 
song 


BoSTDm  Tfavcc  nbf 

NEW    ENGLAND'S  SINGER. 


Did  England's  Appreciation  of 
Whittier's  Worth. 


Burns  " 
&orTd. 


ot    the    New 


"  Her  borne  ia  brave  In  Jaffray  Street, 
With  stately  stairways  worn 
By  feet  of  old  Colonial  knights 
And  ladles  gentle- born. 

"  And  on  her,  from  the  wainscot  old. 
Ancestral  faces  frown— 
And  this  had  worn  the  soldier's  sword. 
And  that  the  lndge'a  gown." 

But  what  was  all  this  to  him  who  had  learn- 
ed at  his  mother's  knee  to  go  in  fancy  with 
William  Penn  into  the  wilderness,  or  to  walk 
with  Barclay  of  Ury  through  howling  mobs  f 
There  is  no  better  Brahmin  blood  than  the 
Quaker  blood,  after  all.  It  was,  then,  as  from 
kinsman  to  kinsman  that  Whittier's  last  verses 
were  addressed  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


ftovh)^ T?eo/e\\Q.rt  St|Vf . I, ) f <f  1 

Sap-fc— —  i     - 

By  the  not  unexpected  death  of 
the  aged  Quaker  poet,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  a  notable  career  la 
ended,  ft  life  of  great  usefulness  is 
ciosedT'  Descended  from  Thomas 
Whittier,  who,  as  a  boy  of  18,  came 
from  JSngland'in  1633,  and  settled  in 
Newbury,  he  was  a  typical  New 
Englander,  and  was  the  embodiment 
of  those  stern  and  rugged  Puritan  vir- 
tues which  have  given  New  England 
its  power  and.- influence  in  shaping 
American  history  and  directing 
American  destiny.    Combined  with 


Lovdov,  Sent.  8.  The  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing contain  editorials  on  the  death  of  John  G. 
"Whittier,  the  American  poet 

The  Timessays:  "It  may  almost  he  sard  that 
what  Scott  did  for  Scotland,  W  hlttier  did  lor 
New  England.  The  moot  salient  features  of  his 
verse  were  those  also  observable fn  bis  personal 
character  —  sincerity,  simplicity  earnestness 
and  manliness." 

The  News  says:  -Whittier  sang  ot  a  dis- 
tinctive New  England  life  as  no  one  ever  sang 
it  before,  and.  since  it  is  going  the  way  of  all 
things,  as  no  one  will  ever  sing  It  again. 

The  Standard  thinks  that  it  was  good  fortune 
rather  than  preeminent  merit  that  secured 
Whittier  an  attentive  and  sympathetic  hearing 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  It  imagines  that 
in  America  itself  his  claims  to  distinction  will 
be  more  energetically  questioned  than  here. 

The  Chronicle  says:  "Whittier  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  onr  conception  of  an 
American  Robert  Burns  that  the  New  World 
has  given  us.  The  world  has  lost  one  ot  the 
sweetest  lyrists  of  its  saddest  wrongs." 

The  Teletrraph  savs :  "Whittier  possessed  no 
small  portion  of  Wordsworth's  (renin*  Al- 
though Inferior  to  the  best  work  of  Bryant  and 
Poe,  it  is  probable  that  his  'Mogg  Meirone'  and 
'Maud  Mutler*  will  live  as  long  as  ThanatOD- 
sis.'  and  The  Raven.' "  • 

ft.tf,  fuevwvua,  fWf 

THE  DEATH  OP  WHITTIEE. 

Oliver.     Wendell-    Holmes's      Acquaintance 
with  the  Poet. 

BirvERiT  Fabm3,  Mass.j  September  8. — On 
learning  yesterday  of  Itf.  Whittier's  Ueath, 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  "Mr.  Whit- 
tier was  one  of  the  'sweetest  natures— bo  was 
one  of  the  sweetest  singers  we  ever  had  or  ever 
shall  have.  His  death  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  course  of  nature,  but  nevertheless  it  leaves 
me  stunned."* 

Dr.  Holmes  said  he  had  been  on  terms  of  in- 


timacy  with  Mr.  Whittier  for  many  jean. 
His  acquaintance  with  him  dated  from  the 
starting  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  165? .  He 
had  corresponded  with  him  ever  since  then, 
and  of  late  jean  had  often  received  from  him 
letter*  expressing  eentimenta  of  the  highest  re- 
gard and  expressions  of  friendship.  The  Doc- 
tor said  ho  had  frequently  visited  Whittier  at 
Oak  KnoU.  It  was,  he  said,  a  heantifnl  sight 
to  see  the  poet  among  his  tress  aroond  his 
home.  "  The  last  time  I  saw  him  there, "  said 
Dr.  Holmes,  "  was  last  year,:  when  we  had  a 
most  delightful  time  together.  When  I  came 
away  he  Just  loaded  me  down  with  fruit.  It 
was  a  very  pretty  act." 


THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

The  poet  Whittier  has  chosen  the  home 
of  ;»is  ancestors  in  whifh  to  die, — not  the 
house  but  the  oavi.ih  ,  for  his  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor.  Re- v.  Stephen  Bachiler,  lived 
'for  years  in  the  old  towr.  of  Hampton,  and 
hi-  daughter,  the  wife  of  Christopher 
Hussey,  lived  not  far  from  "The  Hill  in 
Hampton  Falls,  where  stands  the  house 
of  Miss  Gove,  jn  which  the  poet  had  been 
spending  the  summer  before  his  fatal 
illness.  He  is  descended  from  one  of  the 
sons  of  Christopher  Hussey,  who  himself 
seems  to  have  become  a  Quaker  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  when  George 
Fox  and  his  disciples  first  invaded  New 
England.  Christopher  Hussey  died  in 
Hampton  Fall*,  or  Seabrook,  but  his 
descendants  colonized  Nantucket  and  a  No 
established  families  in  different  parts  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  family  of  Gove,  with  which  the  de- 
scendants of  Rev.  Stephen  bachiler  inter- 
married, was  also  long  wo-  set  tied  m  the 
parish  of  Hampton  Falls ;  ^.and  the  lady  at 
whose  boose  Whittier  -Wsja  visiting  is  a 
descendant,  no  don bt.'of  thai  Edward  Gove 
who  in  1C83  raised  an  insurrection  against 
Kin;;  Charles'  representatives  in  the  colony 
of  'Sew  Hampshire:  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  treason,  sent  to 
England,  and  there"  pardoned  by 
Charles  TL  after  a  'year's  imprison- 
ment. His  descendants  also  became 
Quakers,  and  several  of  them  were 
leading  members  of  the  Quaker  meeting  in 
Seabrook  close  to  tb*  town  line  of  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  where  'Whittier  and  his  sister 
often  came  frdm  the  neighboring  town  of 
Araesbury,  to  joitv.in.  the  silent  worship,  or 
to  listen  to  Mrs.  Gore,  an  eloquent  preacher, 
whose  death  Whittier  commemorated  by 
a  beautiful  poem"  some  years  ago.  This 
meeting  house  is  now  gone,  and  I  suppose 
the  nearest  Qaafker  meeting  for  the  few 
Friends  who  remain  in  tne  towns  of  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  Kensington  and  Seabrook,  is  that 
at  Amesbury,  near  which  Was  Whlttier's 
cottage,  when  I  first  flatted  hiss, 

-  The  fine  old  house  of  Miss  Gove  stands 
on  the  hill  wnlch  giv*s  Its  name  to  the 
■mall  village,  and  not  far  from  the  falls  in 
the  little  river,  which  gave  their  name  first 
to  the  parish,  and  then  to  the  town ;  ana 
the  Quaker  meeting  house  ot  Seabrook  is 
some  half  mile  south  of  it-  It  was  the 
home  when  I  first  knew  it,  more  than  50 
Years  ago,  of  Mrs.  Wells,  the  grand- 
mother of  Miss  Gove,  a  wealthy 
widow  who  owned  also  the  large,  three 
story  tavern-house,  where  the  poet  has  been 
dining  the  past  summer.  This  was  a 
famous  "stage-tavern"  before  the  Eastern 
B.R  .  \^as  built,  but  long  since  ceased  to  be 
an  inn,  though  sometimes  a  hoarding  honse 
of  late  -years.  It  stands  where  there  was 
an  inn  for  200  years,  I  suppose — or  from 
KSffi  to  1815,  and  there  in  1741  was  the 
"George  Inn;''  bearing  the  head 
of       King        George       on      its       sign, 
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where  the  provincial  authorities  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  met  for 
dinner,  after  determining  the  boundary 
line"  between  the  two  Provinces.  Here, 
also,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  house  which  is 
now  standing,  Daniel  Webster  pleaded  an 
important  law  case  before  referees  while 
he  was  practising  law  at  Portsmouth.  As 
is  well  known.  Webster,  as  welt  as.  Whit- 
tier, descended  from  Rev.  Stephen '  Bachi- 
ler, and  his  Bachiler  ancestors  lived  on  a 
farm  1J  miles  north  of  Miss  Gove's,  where 
stew  stands ^he  villa  of  Warren  Brown. 

Of  this  whole  region  between'tbe  Merri- 
mac  and  the  Piscataqua,  between  the  Deer- 
field  Mountains  and  the  seashore,  Whittier 
has  been  the  local  poet;  there  is  scarcely  a 
hill  or  stream  or  village  therein  which  he 
has  not  celebrated  in  his  poems*  His  an- 
cestors or  his  cousins  lived  all  about  this 
region,  which  '  was  in  fact  the  whole  of 
tbe  old  colony  of  New  Hampshire  when 
the  Husseys  were  important*  magis- 
trates there.  Hampton  Beach,  three  or 
four  toiles  from  Miss  Gove's  house,  whs, 
often  visited  and  sometimes  sung  by  Whit- 
tier; and  he  has  even  described  a  fatal  voy- 
age down  the  Hampton  River,  wiych  has  a 
course  of  only  a  few  mites  before  reaching 
she  ocean,— tne  first  navigable  stream  north 
of  (he  Merrimac.  Up*  this  stream  ia  -  Octo- 
ber, 1638,  sailed  Whlttier's  first  American 
ancestor,  Stephen  Bachiler.  accompanied 
by  young  John  Wintbrop,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  ot 
laying  out  the-plantatlou  of  Hampton;  and 
a  few-monaba  later,  hi».i*»4augVe*s,  Mrs. 
Christopher  Hussey,  with  her  husband,  and 
the  Widow  Sac  born,  with  her  three  sons, 
Joined  their  father  in  the  new  plantation. 
of  which  be  was  the  first  minister. 

No  poet  of  New  England  has  lived  so 
close  to  the  actual  habits  of  the  people,  in 
tne  present  and  the  past  centuries,  as  did 
Whittier;  audbis  poems  of  locality  will' 
become  as  much  a  feature  of  New  England 
literature  as  are  those  ot  Burns  or  Scott  in 
their  native  country.  This  fidelity 
to  homely  fact  and  profound  senti- 
ment have  made  Whittier  more  tnan  any 
other  the  patrtat  and  religious  poet  of  ~Sew 
Hampshire  and  eastern1  Massachusetts. 
He  has  done  in  verse  what  Hawthorne  did 
in  prose ;  it  was  only  the  accident  or  accom- 
plishment of  verse  Which  separated  these 
two  poets,  and  made  one  of  them  our  most 
graceful  and  romantic  prose  writer;  while 
tbe  other  became  our  most  spiritual  and 
literal  poet.  F.  B.  Sasboxn. 

Concord,  Sept.  7. 

MY  TRIUMPH. 

By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier; 
Tb  a  autumn-time  has  come ; 
On  woods  that  dream  ot  bloom 
And  rwex  purpling  vines. 
The  low  sun  fainter  shines^ 
i  he  aster  flower  is  failing. 
The  hazel's  gold  is  paling; 
Yet  overhead  more  near 
The  eternal  stars  appear, 
And  present  gratitude 
Insures  the  future  good. 
And  for  the  things  1  see 
I  trust  the  things  to  he. 

That  in  the  paths  untrod. 
And  the  long  days  ofGod, 
My  feet  shall  still  be  led. 
My  heart  be  comforted. 
O  loving  friends  who  love  'giof 

0  dear  ones  gone  above  met 
Careless  ot  other  fame. 

1  leave  to  you  my  name.] 
Hide  it  from  evil  praises,' 
Save  it  from  evil  phrases: 

Why,  when  tlear  hp9  that  spake  It 
Are  dumb,  should  strangers  wake  it? 


Let  the  thick  curtain  falll' 
I  better  know  than  all  I 
How  little  I  have  galnedji 
How  vast  the  unavalnesj 
Not  by  the  page-work  painted)1 
Let  life  be  banned  or  sauted;  i 
Deeper  than  written  scroll j 
The  colors  of  the  »euL 


Sweeter  than  any  sung 
My  songs  that  found  no 
Nobler  thsn  any  fact 
My  wish  that  failed  to  act 
Others  shall  sing  the  song.! 
Others  shall  right  the  wr< 
Finish  what  I  begin. 

And  all  I  fail  to  win., __ 

What  matter.  I  or  they. 
Mine  or  another's  day,  I      , 
So  the  right  word  be  said 
And  life  be^weeter  made? 
Hall  to  the  coming  singer*!     - 
Hail  to  the  brave  lisht-bringera} 
Forward  I  reach  and  share  • 
All  that  they  sing  and  darel 
The  airs  of  Haawn  blow  o'er  me} 
A  glory  shines  before  me  ,  . 
Of  what  mankind  shall  nt<-L 
Pure,  generous,  brave  and  frosV 
A  dream  of  man  and  women 
Diviner  but  still  human. 
Solving  the  riddle pM.. 
Shaping  the  Age  of  Gold! 

The  love  of  God  and  neighbor:. 

An  equal-handed  labor: 

The  richer  life,  where  beauty 

Walks  band  in  hand  with  duty, ' 

R  i  ng  bells  In  urn-eared  steeples. 

The  joy  of  unborn  peoples!  ■    " 

Sound,  trumpets  far  off  blown,1 

Your  triumph  is  my  own,   " 

Parcel  and  part  of  ml. 

I  keep  the  festival. 

Fore-reach  the>good  to  be,  '  i 

And  share  the  victory.       / 

I  feel  the  earth -move  sunward. ' 

I  join  the  great  march  onward.  L 

And  take,  by, faith,  while  living;! 

My  freehold  of  thanksgiving.       I. 

POET  TO  P0BT.    J 
Tli  is  was  Mr.  Lowell's  verse  for  Mr,  Whfhfer 
on  his  80th   birthday,  as  published  In  the  fa- 
mous \\  hittier  edition  of  The  Advertiser  of 
that  vear  :—. 

How*  fair  a  pearl  chain,  etfntjr  strong,  \ 
Lustrous  and  hallowed  every  ope       i 
With  saintly  thoughts  and  sacreQ  song 
As '  t  were  the  rosary  of  a  nun./ 

Walt  Whitman. 

iS  THB  GBEEK**  STGX4X  *EAX»  ~'~ 

For  Whlttier's  80<h  bfrOxtaj,  See.  17, 1S*7. 
As  the  Greek's   signal   flame,  By^antlqu*  rec- 
ords told, 
(Tally  of  many   a.  narn-strain'd  battle,  straff- 
>       gle.  year— triumphant  only  at  the  last.) 
Rose  from  the   hill  top,  liice  applause   sad 

glory. 
Welcoming   in  fame  some  -special  veteran, 

hero.  _ ___^__ 

With  rosy  _  WmBSTitm*Ki»g~mrWm&   sto'dT 

So  I  aloft  from  Mennanattal  talp-mngod 

.snore,  .  _ 

Lift  high  a  kindled  brand  for1  thee.  Old  Poo*. 

Thomas'  Wertvorta  Higgiaso*i 
To  J<*n  Gsssaleaf  Warmer.  . .    , 
At  dawn  ot  manhood  came  a  voice  td  me 
TMatsaidto  startled  conscience,  "Sleep  no 

'      more!"      >  ■ .      ,    '. 

Like  some  loud  cry  that  peals  from  door  to 

door  '•  ■  ■ .  » 

It  roused  a  generation,  and  I  see 
Now  looking  back  through  years  of  memory 
That  all  of  school  or  college,  all  the  lore 
Of  worldly  maxims,  all  the  statesman's   store 
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\\  ere  nought  beside  that  voice's  mastery. 
If  any  good  to  me  or  from  me  came 
Througn  life,  and  if  no  lntiueoca  less  divine 
Has  quite  usurped  toe  place  of  duty's  name ; 
Kaught  row  worthy  ia  this  heart  of  mine. 
Aught  thatr.  riawed  backward,  wears  no  shade 

of  shame; 
Bless  thee,  old  friend!  for  that  high   call    was 

thine. 

Thomas  Wkxtwobth  Hioomsoif. 
Cambridge,  Dec.  17, 1887. 

Oliver  Wendell  Ho'.mst. 

To  John  Greenleaf  Wlitrtler. 

Friend,  whom  thy  fourscore  winters  leare 

more  dear 
Than  when  life's  roseate  summer  on  thy  cheek 
Burned  in   the  flush  of   manhood's  manliest 
year. 

jLonely.  now  lonely!  is  the  snowy  peat 
Thy  test  bare  reached,  and  mine  have  climbed! 

so  near  I 
Closo  on  tby  footsteps  mid  tho  landscape  drear 
I  stretch  my  hand  thine  answering  urasp  to 

seek. 
Warm  with  the  Jove  no  rippling  rhymes  can 

speak '. 
Look  bacKwnrtls!  From  thy  lofty  height  survey 
Xhy  years  oi'  toil,  or  peaceful  victories  won. 
Of  dreams  made  real,  Ursro.it  hop  s  outrun : 
Look  forward'    .brighter  than  pw.>  s  morning 

r»v 
?»re»uis  the  pure  tixbt  of  Heaven's  nnsetting 

sun, 
The  all-unclouded  dawnof  life's  immortal  day  ! 
Oliver  Wodell  Holmes. 
Boston.  Dec.  17. 1887. 


WHITTIER'S    LAST    POEM. 
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WHITTIER*    rUNCRAL. 

The  requestlof  the  poet  that  whenever 
he  passed  away  his  funeral  might  be  In 
keeplnfe  with  the  sfmplietty  and  humility 
of  his  life  was  strictly  observed.  "The 
day  was  a  perfectTtay  for  early  autumn, 
and  in  the  house  where  he  had  lived  re- 
latives ami  friends  gathered  for  such 
simpie  testimonials  of  affection  and  re- 
spect as"  the  Quaker*  system  allows. 
The  velsele.  population  ft  the  town  soueht 
to  par  some  tritiut^io  Its  most  distin- 
guished citizen.  Tjie_embIemTcTf  mourn- 
ing were  (Bsplayed^t  nearly  every  house 
as  tliey  Vcre~~rrt~Cotie»rd  on  the  day 
when  Emerson  was  burled.  It  was 
such  a  quiet  funeral  as  "Whittle!  himself 
has  ofteir4escnb?5^rwi  ft  was  a  fitting 
lowena~-^f  the  curtain  upon  a  great 
New  Epgl^deTrgh^bftd>8pruiii:-  from 
our  country  hilteidesTaTrlf%ho  bad  cele- 
brated In  all  tts'^fgajtues  tha^rurol  life 
of  Sew  Epgland.***l\  wasjiot  a  time  for 
mournln %  tteaWtGTBsH  gone.  ^14  was  an 
occasion  for  rgj6l<jtog  that,  a  life  so 
nearly  perfect  had  been  lived  in  r»nr 
community,  and  bad  been  enjoyed  by* 
the  people  at  large1.  The  pastoral  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  this  service  will  be 
remembered  with  satisfaction  by  all  who 
had  a  share  in  it,  and  they  were  the  best 
sort  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
poet.  It  was  the  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  beauty  and  ripeness  of  tho 
life  of  a  good  and  great  man. 


O4  fb&AS-tt  c7  fLA^L/fcr <Ta 


Facsimile  of  the  Verse  Written  for  the  Journal. 


The  last  poem  that  John  <i.  AVhittier  wrote  is 
giTen  in  facsimile  aoore.  It  was  written  for 
The  Boston  Journal  in  honor  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
83d  birthday  and  was  originally  published  in 
this  paper  on  the  29th  of  last  August, 

The  warmth  of  affection  that  has  always  ex- 
isted between  Mr.  Wbitiier  and  Dr.  Holmes  has 
been  remarkable,  and  when  The  Journal  pre- 
pared lr«  tributes  to  the  Autocrat  Mr.  Whittier 
most  willingly  responded.  He  was  then  staying 
at  the  residence  of  Miss  Gove  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  and.  though  feeling  somewhat  weak 
on  account  of  the  weather,  was  not  deemed  to  be 
at  all  ill.  In  fact,  it  waa  hoped  that  be  would 
gather  sufficient  strength  to  return  very  soon  to 
tho  more  active  life  at  Ametborr.  Bat  a  few 
days  after  writing  this  Terse  he  was  stricken 
with  sadden  illness,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
passed  away. 

In  publishing  this  poem,  as  written  br  Mr. 
Whittier,  it  is  appropriate  also  to  repeat  the 
tribute  sent  by  Dr.  Holmes  to  The  Journal  last 
year  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  birthday  cele- 
bration of  Whittier.  The  Journal  at  that  lima 
prepared  a  tribute  to  tho  poet  who  has 
efa>en  passed  away,  and  warm  words  of 
affection  were  published  from  Bnoert 
C.  Wlnthroo.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  L«<"r  Lar- 
com,  Celia  Tbaxter,  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Harriet 
Prescott  gpofforrt,  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  Rose 
Terry  Cooke.  Elizabeth  Staait  Phelps- Ward, 
ueorge  W.  Cable.  T.  W.  Hurginson.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  Donald  tr.  Mitchell  and  others. 
Dr.  Holmes's  tribute  at  that  time  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  reading  as  follows: 
tht  Dtar  WMtHen 

I  coqcnstolare  yon  on  having  climbed  another  glacier 
and  creased  another   o*r»«»    in  yonr  ascent  of  the 
watte  summit  which  already  b»i»ins  to   nee  fbe  morn- 
ing twilight   of  the   citming  c-ntury.      A.  life  »o   well 
SUed   at  '  yonn    has    hem     cannot     be  ton    long    far  ! 
yonr     fellow-men     and     women.       in     their     affec-  1 
ttoas  yoo  an  secure,  whether  yon  are  with  tnem  here  or  ■ 
■eat  them  in  boom  higher  life  than  then*.    I  nope  your  I 


yearsbave  not  become  a  bra-Jen.  no  that  y«q  are  tired  of 
tiring.  At  onr  age  we  mot  lire  ehisfty  in  the  past- 
happy  is  he  vtio  ha*  a  |>Mt  like  yonn  to  took  hack  apofc. 
It  It  one  of  (be  feltcUona  icddenti— I  wOl  not  say  accK 
dents— of  my  life  that  the  lapse  of  time  ha*  brought  «» 
very  near  together,  eo  that  I  freaaeqay  And  myself  hon- 
ored by  seeln;  mv  name  roentlone  1  in  near  connection 
with  your  own.  We  are  lonely,  Tsry  Jooeiy.  in  these  last 
yean.  The  image-winch  I  note  used  Before  this  in  writ- 
ing to  yon  treenr*'  oar»  mors  to  ray  thought. 
Wo  were  on  deck  together  a»  we  began  the  for- 
age of  life  two  Generation!  ag-1  X  Whoa*  genet*. 
Hon  pasted  and  the  etaeceedmg  one  femnd  ns  in 
the  cabin,  wIUi  a  coolly  company  of  eoerats.  Then  the 
craft  which  held  us  began  going  to  assess,  enUl  a  fen-  of 
ns  were  left  on  th»  raft  pb)e*d  togMhee  of  Ms  fragments. 
And  now  the  raft  hi*  at  last  parted  and  you  and  lav  left 
clinging  to  the  solitary  nar,  which 'la  an  that  it  Ul  remain* 
afloat  of  the  sunken  vessel. 

lhave  Just.  Been-  looking  over  the  heedUmea  In  Mr. 
Orhtwold's  eenietery.  entitled  "  The  Poets  -and  Poetry  at] 
America."  In  that  venerable  receptacle,  inateompWmsj 
its  half  eentnry  of  emaienee— foe  toe  date  «f  the  cdU 
tkm  before  me  is  1843—1  Had  the  names  of  Job*. 
Oteenl-af  Whltlloran.J  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  next  each] 
other,  in  their  doe  order,  as  they  should  he.  All  mmoSi 
are  the  names  of  the  des.l— loo  often  of  Tuft 
gotten  dead.  Three  which  I  s'?e  there: 
at*  atSl  aiuoag  (hose  nf  the  Hrh»«  M» 
John  Oaborn  Baissjat,  who  makes  Bflraee  his  on  by 
fatlhfol  atsaty  and  oops  by  acbolafty  translation;  1*1*4, 
McUnanvwho  waa  writing  iatSSO,  cod  whose  Ust  worte 
11  dated  18*0;  and  Chrknopber  T.  Ctaatn.  whose  noetic*! 

!  gift  has  too  rarety.loand  ezprenlin. 

I     Of  these  many  dead  ran  am  fh-  mm  reaexaW,  re. 

I  Tered  and  beloved  aurviror:  of  these  few  Bring  thcmcsaV 
honored  represent aOre.  Long  may  It  ha  before  yon  Jearat 
a  world  where  roar  Influence  has  teen  eo  broefleaatl 

I  where  yonr  exaronl* ^^has  been  aucih  loijrtJ-aUou,  where  yosj 

are  to  truly  loved,  and  where  tout  presence  is  a  pori«>ii>»i 

benedletlon. 


\lwara  sweenonately  rowraj 
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Whittier  Color  Blind* 

The  po«t  Wnittier,  strange  as  inch  a 
defect  appears  In  one  who  makes  such 
effective  use  of  ooldr  in  his  poetry,  is 
color  blind,  says  the  Chicago  Journal. 
He  is  able  to  describe  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  beauty  the  tints  of  the 
evening  sky  at  sunset,  the  hues  of  clouds 
and  forest  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain 
or  the  changing  purple,  bine  and  violet 
of  the  twilight  sea. 

Recently,  however,  his  peculiarity  of 
Tlsion  betrayed  him  into  an  error, 
although  not  an  error  discoverable  by 
his  readers. 

The  Quaker  poet  shares  In  all  respects 
the  quiet  tastes  of  the  sect  into  which 
he  was  born,  and  shores  them  no  less  by 
temperament  than  breed.ug,  being 
naturally  (me  of  the  simplest;  sedatcst, 
most  retiring  and  least  showy  of  men. 

His  friends  were,  therefore,  naturally 
astonished  when  he  niade  bis  appear- 
ance one  day  not  long  ago  with  his 
usually  sombre  curb  enlivened  by  a 
flowing  necktie  of  n  darning  scarlet  hue. 
They  wondered  lor  a  time  in  silence; 
then  a  very  old  friend  ventured  to  in- 
quire: -'■ 

"Thee's  never  worn  aneektle  like  that 
before,  Oreenleaf ;  does  thee  think  it  Is 
becoming?" 

A  little  surprised,  Mr.  Whittier  ap- 
pealed to  the  company  for  their  verdict, 
when,  the  color  of  the  otlendm.:  d  t  ■:i- 
tion  being  mentioned,  he  expressed  both 
amusement  and  dismay,  andV'luNteered 
a  promise  to  discard  it  at  oncu  and  for- 
ever. He  had  purchased  it,  he  assured 
them,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
of  a  dull  and  de  orous  green  '. 

As  in  many  other  cases  of  persons 
slmilailya  : acted.  Mr.  Whittier's  co;..r 
blindness  l«  only  partial,  and  ;s  limited 
to  an  inability  to  distinguish  green  from 
its  complementary  color,  red, 
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nonio   Bitting    •  ;na 


Recordations  of  "an  Old  andValued 
Iriend, 


Ji  «.o!'.::i  (liit  years  ago,  when  Whittier's 
trcr!. .  «vt ,  ;•  not  ?.*  popular  as  ddt,  ho  was  walk- 
htg  :k-  day  on  Co-nhlll  when  be  met  Muzzey. 
the;  Usher  and  bookseller.  After  some  cog- 
ver  m  k  about  poetry  and  or.<*  thing  end 
»nc  •  ..  Mu'.:zey  propoied  to  pay  him  ?.t00  for 
the  copyright  of  his  productions  and  a  percent- 
age on  ftu  sale?.  Mr,  >Vhittier  was  vastly  a*  < 
ton  {shed  He  tl.cughtpill  and  bookmaking  li.nl 
combined  to  make  the  roan  crazy:  hut  Muxzey 
was  i:i  dead  earnest  and  at  last  Mr.  Whittier. 
with  a  reserved  feeling  of  companion  for  ths 
dPineurert  publisher,  consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment, .Muzzey  brought  out  the  hitherto  ill- 1 
dressed  aud  obscure  Children  of  the  poet's 
bra:r„  "-Inch  he  picked  np  here  and  there,  in 
neat  ar  1  attractive  shape.    The  sales  which  im- 
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mediately  followed  astonished  nobody  as  much 
as  the  poet  hiunself;  but  hecradually  reconciled 
himself  to  thorn  and  began  to  pat  money  in  his 
p:,  v  .  He  realized,  however,  no  very  great  sum 
from  hifl  predictions  before  the  advent  of 
uovr-l'-oond,"  which  be  himself  considered  a 
vers  in  liferent  bit  of  versification,  us  sudden 
pov'nl-ii  it?  boiuz  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of 
jBttlife 

Mr.  '"'aTl-s  Erainerd,  who  made  him  a  visit 
soon  if  *he  publication  of  "E>now-Houu<i." 
tbi!.--  Litis  norv:  ""1  foanu  his  iiouse  newly 
nxii!t:  i  and  nviprt.ced.  wuerenpon  1  said  to  him. 
,-  t;v<'!eut  that,  poetry. has  ceased  to  bo  a 
■:,  i.  •  .      market.'    Ihenext  morning  Mr. 

\Miitti«r't  answer  came.  It  was  in  the  winter. 
anr.  as  t tic  poet  went  up  to  tne  rire  to  warm  bis 
t>oo.s  ii'paratory  to  putting  them  on.  he  said: 
'  i'hre  will  iiave  to  excuse  me.  for  I  must  go 
down  to  the  orbco  of  tho  Collector.'  Then,  with 
i  humorous  gj-aca  in  bin  eye.  he  added:  'Since 
•'Snowbound"  was  published  I  nave  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Income  tax.'  " 

•  *  • 

To  ~.n  Englishman  who  lately  visited  him  Mr. 

■Whittier  expressed  his  surprise  that  bis  guest 
should  know  so  much  of  his  poetry  by  heart. 
'*  1  wonder,"  he  said.  "  iboo  shouldst  burden  thy 
memory  with  all  tbat  rnyaae.  It  is  not  well  to 
have  too  much  of  it;  better  get  rtu  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  \\  by,  1  can't  remember  any  ot  it  I 
©nee  went  to  near  a  wonderful  orator,  and 
he  wound  on  his  speech  with  a  poetical  quota- 
tion, and  i  clapped  with  all  car  might,  ty>ra* 
one  touched  ma  on  the  shoulaer  ana  said.  ■  Vo 
yon  know  who  wrote  that?'  I  said  "No,  1 
don't ,  but  it's  good.'  It  seems  I  had  wrtton  it 
myself.  The  fault  is.  I  have  written  tar  .too 
much.    I  wish  half  Of  it  was  in  the  Ked  Sea." 

•  *  • 

>tr.  Whittier  when  interviewed  some  time  ago 
as  to  lib  tavorito  works,  replied:  "On. really.  I 
have  none.  Mock-that  I  have  written  1  wish 
was  as  deep  iu  the  Rtd  5ea  as  Pharaoti'*  chariot 
wueels.  >inch  of  the  bread  cast  on  the  water* 
I  wish  hau  never  retnrned.  Jt  is  no:  fair  to  re- 
vive writings  composed  in  the  shadow  ci  condi- 
tions that  make  every  acceptable  work  impos- 
sible. In  my  early  life  I  was  not  favored  with 
good  opportunities.  Limited  chances  (or  educa- 
tion and  a  lack  ot  books  always  stood  m 
my  way.  When  I  began  to  write  I  had 
•eeu  nothing,  and  virtually  knew  nothing 
of  the  world.  Ot  course,  things  wrttteu  then 
could  not  be  worth  much.  In  my  father's 
house  there  were  not  a  dozen  books,  and  the? 
were  of  a  severe  type.  The  only  one  that  ap- 
proached poetry  was  a  rhymed  history  of  King 
I>avid.  written  by  »  contemporary  of  George 
Fox,  the  Quaker.  There  wa»  one  poor  novel  in 
the  family.  It  belonged  to  an  aunt  This  I 
secured  one  aay.  bat  when  I  had  read  it  about 
half  through  I  was  discovered  and  it  was  taken 
away  from  me." 

•  •'■  • 

Mr.  Whittier.  in  speaking  Of  Longfellow's 
Work*  a  few  years  ago.  satd:  "'Evangeline'  is 
a  favorite  with  me.  1  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  or  poems.  Longfellow  had  au 
easy  life  and  superior  advantages  of  association 
ana  education,  and  so  did  Emerson,  it  was 
widely  different  with  me.  and  i  am  Very  thank- 
ful for  tne  kind  esteem  that  people  have  given 
fy  writings.  Before  '  Evangeline '  was  written 
had  buntea  np  the  history  of  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Acadian*,  and  had  intended  to 
write  upon  it  myself,  bat  I  put  it  off,  and  Haw- 
thorne got  hold  of  the  story  and  gave  it  to  Long 
fellow.  1  am  very  glad  he  did.  for  he  was  just 
the  one  to  write  it.  If  I  had  attempted  it  i 
should  have  snoiled  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
poem  by  my  indignation  at  the  treatment  of 
theexiles  by  the  Colonial  Government,  who 
had  a  very  hard  lot  after  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. Families  were-separated  and  scattered' 
about,  only  a  few  of  them  oeing  permitted  to  re- 
main in  any  given  locality.  Tue  children  were 
bound  out  to  the  families  iu  the  localities  in 
which  they  resided,  and  I  wrote  a  poem  upon 
finding  In  the  records  of  Haverhill  the  indenture 
that  bound  an  Acadian  girt  as  a  servautin  one 
of  the  families  of  that  neighborhood.  'Gath- 
ering the  story  of  her  death  1  wrote  'Mar- 
guerite.' ... 

Once  in  Concord.  K.  H..  with  tne  Englfsh 
Abolitionist  Armstrong,  he-  narrowly  escaped 
rouzh  treatment  by  a  mob.  Armstrong  and  he 
had  been  to  an  Abolitionist  meeting  at 
Plymouth,  X.  H..  aud  were  to  remain  over 
night  at  the  bouse  of  one  of  Whittier's  friends 
iu  Concord.  Early  in  the  evening  the  mob 
took  possession  oi  the  grounds  about  the  house 
and  demanded  the  Abolitionist*  within.  After 
tnr-T-  (.  =  -i   n-.ade  considerable  disturbance  and 


wereorganizing  lcr  a  concentrated  movement 
upon  the  bouse,  a  horse  and  bnggv  had  been 
quietly  prepared  for  flight  in  the  barn,  aud 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  V\  hauler,  desoendiug  by  a 
bick  exit.  were  hustled  into  the 
buggy  and  driven  '  hurriedly  away, 
pursued  (or  some  distance  by  the  mob. 
Xhev  made  no  stop  on  the  way  back  to  Mas- 
sachusetts uutil  they  had  pnt  distance  enough 
between  them  and  their  enemies  to  insure 
safety.  Some  years  after  the  Concord  episode 
be  was  walking  the  street,  in  PortlahdT  Me.. 
when  a  man,  aftsr  eyeing  him  curiously  for 
some  tiino.  n nal. y  steooed  itD aud  asked:  "Is 
not  this  Mr.  Whittier?"  The  poet  admitted  his 
identity,  when  the  man  replied:  "I  am  some* 
What  asnamed  to  admit  it.  but  t  was  one  of  tue 
Imembera  of  that  Concord  mob  which  was  so 
tte&irous  of  meeting  you  at  close  quarters  some 
{year?  ago."  "And  what  would  tbo  mob  hare 
done  il  it  had  succeeded  iu  getting  possession  of 
n»'."  "  Probably  yonr  complexion  would  have 
been  changed  considerably."  replied  the  ex- 
mobber.  rather  sheepishly.  A  coat  Of  tar  and 
feathers  was  eviueutly  intended. 

•   •   *  ':■-.'■  f 

fro  tl<t  Editor  of  The  Boston  Jo*irnal: 
■  May  1  call  yonr  attention  to  some  errors  in 
your  sketch  of  John  G.  Whittier.  Iu  the  second 
column  it  is  stated  that  "In  1840  Mr.  U'ulttter 
name  to  live  in  a  plain,  wftire,  old-fashioueu 
house,  which  he  ha  I  purchased  in  the  outskirts 
of  Amesuury,  and  nere  he  lived  for  nearly  40 
years,  having  as  his  sole  companion,  until  her 
death  in  18<5i.  bis  last  surviving  suter,  Eliza- 
beth." 

Having  bean  personally  acquainted  with  the 
family.  1  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  when 
1  say  mat  his  moihor  kent  house  for  mm  uutil 
her  death  in  1S37.  as  stated  on  your  first  page, 
aud  then  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  lived  with 
them  all  the  time,  took  tier  mother's  place  uuiil 
she  died  in  1804.  But  Elizabeth  was  not  liis 
only  surviving  sister,  as  his  oldest  sister. 
Mrs.  Caldwell,  did  not  die  until  Jan. 
7.  1381  *  (as  stated  on  your  tirs:  page;, 
«4X!eeu  years  after  Elizabeth.  But  Mrs,  C. 
was  not  a  rnemberof  t  ,?  family,  but  lived  auout 
oue  hundred  yards  fro."P  her  orother.  I  think  it 
it  scarcely  corree*.  to  speak  of  the  house  as  in 
the  outskirts  ot  Amesuury.  as  it  is  pretty  near 
tne  centre  of  ih"  village:  aud  although  after 
the  uurnageof  his  niece  (Mm.  Pickaru),  who 
kept  iiouso  for  him  After  the  death  of  bis  sistor, 
he  mafr  <n  -an,"  inputs  to  spend  a  largt-  part  of 
his  llii;o  m  L)auve/s,  h#  still  rotainud  his  home 
in  Amesuury.  and  ns  he  himself  told  ma  wueu  I 
vi«it»-rt  hint  thorn  last  year  he  spent  about  one- 
third  of  bis  time  there.  Reckoning  Irom  18401 
tbat  -.-on '.a  make  r, is  resirtcuce  iu  Amesuury,  a# 
least  partially.  5'J  years.  <,  ^j 

Allow  me  to  adu  tna:  yonr  description  of  hfig 
Id  rary.  with  its  appurtenances,  is  very  charac 
{eristic*,  with  ti.e  exctAtion  that  his  writing  taV 
blH  was  in  the  e«ntre  of  the  room,  just  opposite^ 
th:  open  tireplao*!.  Ihe  poor,  was  a  methodical 
man,  not  ijiwn  to  change,  and  When  .1  was  in, 
the  library  la«t  year  it  loofco  .  just  as  it  used  t» 
|co^  when   1  was  it  frequent  caller  thsre  thirty3 

r«ny<-rsagp.  aud  Itoidhiiaso.    .       W.U, 


WHITTIER    PERSONALITIES. 

His  Home-Keeping  Ways— The  Story  Of 
Hi3  Last  Poem— Avoiding  Pilgrims— Hia 
Itelations  With  Hlei  Publishers.] 


Mr.  Whittier  was  never  a  traveller.   He  had 

not  been  out  of  New  England  for  many  years. 
His  ionrnc7s  to  Washington  and  to  Peansyl- 
vania  were  his  longest  ones.  Possibly  he  was 
our  only  American  man  of  1'tters— ocrtainly 
the  only  cue  of  the  first  rank—who  never  wont 
to  Europe. 

Hampton  Falls,  N.  H  ,  wberehe  died,  is  cnlf 
sever  mile-!  fror.-.  Arnesbury,  Mass.,  bis  "' coring 
borne."  He  iin?  said  that  bo  should  like  to  be 
in  Florida  or  California  for  a  witter,  but  the 
sroing  appalled  him,  aud  the  bright  open  fire  in 
bis  library  at  Oak  Knoll  has  civen  him  con- 
densed sunshine  for  his  recent  winters  of  grow- 
ing infirmity,^ 

There  is  an  interesting  little  story  in  conneo 
tion  with  his  last  poem.  "To  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes."  which  appears  In  the  September  At* 


Untie  Monthly.  It  wiq  copied  for  him  and 
sent  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &.  Co.,  and  in  the 
copying  »  stanza  was  left  out.  Kouody  Trill  find 
it  easy  to  guess  where  the  omitted  slmza  ought 
to  come  iu  the  poem  as  it  appears  in  the  current 
Atlantic.  But  when  Mr.  Whittier  got  the  proof 
he  wrote  in  strenuous  haste  to  inquire  for  the 
.missing  stanza.  It  was  too  late  then;  the 
plates  of  the  Atlantic  had  gone  to  press  with- 
out it  '  His  readers  will  have  this 
stanza  in  the  volume  of  his  poems,  "At  Sun- 
down," which  will  be  out  in  November. 

St.  Nicholas  hag  a  poem  by  Whittier  which 
will  appear  in  the  November  number  (the  flri. 
number  of  that  magazine's  year),  and  the  com- 
plete book  will  follow.  The  letter  Mr.  Whittier 
wrote  about  the  missing  stanza  is  the  last  one 
received  by  his  publishers.  It  is  a  longtime 
since  he  was  in  Boston,  aria  his  last  visit  to 
Mr  Garrison  In  his  office  at  Houghton.  Mif- 
flin &  Company's  was  not  a  recent  one.  Th» 
autograph  copy  of  the  birthday  poem  that  went 
to  Dr.  Holmes  contained,  of  course,  the  stanza 
the  convist  had  left  out. 

Mr.  Whittier's  relation*  with  his  publishers 
were  always  of  a  happy  sort  He  made  a  mod- 
est fortune  from  his  poetry,  and  his  income 
might  be  s*id  to  be.  on  an  average  about  that  of 
a  college  professor.  He  was  most  generous  to 
h:s  family,  liberal  in  subscription  to  good 
cause*,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  appealed  to 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  enthusiasts,  as 
well  as  beggars  outright,  with  no  reason  for 
asking  except  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Several  years  ago  he  burned  a  great  quantity 
of  material— letters,  etc— which  would  be  of 
priceless  value  to  his  biographer,  whoever  that 
may  be.  Some  one  has  asked,  "Why  not  Miss 
Lucy  Larcom?"  She  was  certainly  very  Dear 
to  him  iu  understanding,  affection  and  long 
friendship,  and  knew  him  thoroughly  and  well. 
The  letters  he  destroyed  wont  into  tho  flames 
at  a  time  when  several  volumes  of  "Life 
and  Letters"  of  eminent  men  had  laid  bare  to 
public  criticism  passing  notions,  evanescent 
opinions  and  sacred  secrets  of  experience.  Mr. 
Whittier  bad  no  wish  to  risk  such  ill-treatment 
from  an  injudicious  biographer.  It  Is  said  that 
he  has  since  repented  of  his  holocaust  of  mate- 
rial. At  all  events  there  is  a  great  fund  of 
living  loving  knowledge  concerning  his  simple, 
democratic,  beautiful  life  readily  accessible. 

The  story  has  been  told  before  of  a  visitor  to 
Oak  Knoll  once  praising  "Hannah  Binding 
Shoes"  to  Mr.  Whittier,  with  the  comment  that 
the  speaker  "always  liked  that  best  of  your 
poems  Mr.  Whittier."  With  a  sparkle  of  merri- 
ment in  those  keen  dark  eyes  (he  was  color- 
blind by  the  way),  he  said  he  admired  that 
poem  very  much  himself.  After  exhibiting 
an  amount  of  interest  in  the  poem  surprising 
to  the  visitor  who  had  heard  that  Whittier  was 
modest  about  his  poetry,  the  poet  called  in  Miss 
Lucy  Larcom.  who  chanced  to  be  a  visitor  In 
the  house,  and  said  "Thee  will  like  to  meet  the 
author  of  'Hannah  Binding  Shoes,*  "  and  mtro- 
dnced  her! 

All  the  world  loves  a  poet,  all  the  world  of 
reading  people,  at  least,  and  the  people  who 
made  pilgrimages  from  far  and  near  to  see 
Whittier  wete  countless.  Of  late  years  he  has 
nor  been  able  to  see  many  of  them,  and  it  has 
taxed  the  Ingenuity  of  sis-friends  at  Oak  Knoll 
and  at  Amesbury  to  keep  them  away  without 
hurting  their  feelings.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
he  welcomed  tfiem  all",~but  a  chief  reason 
that  he  went  seven  miles  from  home 
this  summer  was  to  be  at  a  place  where  he 
could  "avoid  pilgrims,"  to  use  his  own  phrase. 
He  asked  his  life-long  friend.  Miss  Gove,  ono 
day  after  meeting,  **Abby,  has  thee  a  spare 
room  up  at  thy  house?"  And  of  course  she  was 
happy  to  welcome  him.  He  had  said  within  a 
month  that  this  was  the  most  restful  summer  ae 
had  spent  in  forty  years.  They  went  across  t" 
the  Inn  for  their  meals,  except  when  Mr. 
Whittier  was  feeling  ill,  then  they  used  the 
little  dining-room  in  the  house. 
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There  was  a  little  balcony  from  Mr.  Whlttier's 
room  where  he  could  look  off  to  sea.  The  sta- 
tion agent  at  Hampton  yesterday  pointed  out  to 
a  visitor  from  Boston  the  places  In  sight  con- 
nected with  several  of  Whlttier's  poems. 

"Yonder  are  the  "River-mouth  Rocks,'  and 
that  house  there  Is  the  one  where  'Goody  Cole* 
lived.  'The  Tent  on  the  Beach*  was  over  on 
Salisbury  Beach,  and  [how  thoroughly  of  New 
England  this!]  though  I've  lived  here  within 
sight  of  it  for  fifty  years,  I've  never  yet  been 
over  to  the  beach." 

It  Is  particularly  broad  and  lovely  at  Hamp- 
ton Falls,  and  there 'are  two  superb  elms  near 


the  house  where  the  poet  died.  And  on  tho 
way  down  from  Boston  you  see.  in  going,  the 
"meadows  green  and  low,"  and  glimpses  where 
a  "river  comes  winding  down  from  salt-sea 
meadows  and  uplands  brown."  It  is  a  journey 
through  Whittler's  own  country : 

"And  fair  are  the  sunny  Isles  in  view 
East  of  the  grisly  Head  of  the  Boar, 
And  Agamenticus  lifts  its  blue  - 1 

Disk  of  a  oloud  the  woodlands  o'er;  ! 
And  unutherly.  when  the  tide  Is  down, 
'Twixt  white  sea-waves  and  sand-bills  brown, 
The  beach-birds  dance  and  the  gray  gulls  wheel 
Over  a  floor  of  burnished  steel." 


WHITTIER  AND  HIS  VERSE. 

^£Z£*~  By  8.  H.  THAT**,    ft  ***** 

IF  it  be  true  that  "all  great  joys  are  serious,"  surely 
"Whittier  took  deep  draughts  from  these,  and  felt 
tho  exaltation  from  their  springs ;  for  Whittier,  of  all  of 
our  own  poets,  in  the  gift  of  pure  spiritual  absorption 
early  touched  the  hem  and  felt  the  virtue. 

With  a  father  wrought  upon  by  the  authority  and 
solemnity  of  religious  teaching,  and  with  a  mother  de- 
vout and  zealous  in  her  stern  faith,  he  caught  their 
mantle  and  breathed  their  spirit.  Sympathy  we  may 
know  in  our  commonest  life ;  the  rough  man's  speech 
breathes  it.  the  humanitarian  will  send  it  with  his  gifts ; 
but  Whittier's  sympathy  is  of  the  sacred  sort,  weighed 
down  yet  winged  with  the  consecrated  songs  of  a  con- 
secrated life. 

The  lonely  youth  in  the  wooded  vale  of  Haverhill 
took  on  some  of  the  shadow  of  its  loneliness.  Whittier 
loved  the  wildness  of  nature,  as  did  Wordsworth  and 
Bryant,  but  he  never  caught  distinctively  the  color  or  the 
tone  of  either.  Tho  limited  culture  of  his  earlier  life 
held  him  to  tne  more  unstudied  thoughts  and  influences 
that  worked  through  him  as  he  worked,  like  "a  well  of 
water  springing  into  life."  Almost  without  books,  re- 
pressed by  a  careful  father,  he  stole  moments,  as  if  of 
gold,  in  which  to  con  the  wild  songs  of  Burns  from  a 
volume  that  happy  chance  sent  him.  On  the  grass,  at 
noontide,  by  the  shadow  of  the  stone  fence  which  he 
himself  was  building  on  his  father's  farm,  he  eagerly 
caught  the  inspiration,  and  felt  its  stimulus  gathering 
and  beating  in  his  life.  The  first  paper  that  came  to 
him  with  one  of  his  own  poems  in  its  "  poet's  corner  " 
dazed  him,  thrilled  him,  elated  his  heart;  and  when, 
later,  after  successive  publications,  the  editor,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  struck  by  the  promising  character  of  his 
unknown  contributor,  searched  him  out  and/visited  him 
at  his  home,  the  fire  burned  forth  that  has  never  since 
been  quenched. 

Happily  in  vain,  his  rigorous  parent  plead  with  him 
and  with  the  editor  that  such  notions  would  undo  him 
for  useful  work :  his  power,  his  genius,  had  discovered 
itself ;  henceforth  nothing  could  change  his  destiny. 

It  is  plain  that  Whittier's  creations  are  of  the  inevi- 
table sort ;  he  was  born  a  poet,  not  made  such  ;  what- 
ever of  after  culture  and  training  came  to  him,  the 
flower  was  in  the  bud  that  was  to  blossom  for  the  world. 
I  will  not  trace  his  personal  life  further,  save  to  mark 
the  simplicity  and  dignity  which  its  discipline  imparted. 
Whittier,  cherishing  his  newly  born  love — nay,  not 
newly  born,  but  newly  baptized  of  hope — sang,  like  the 
immortal  Burns,  at  his  work,  keeping  time  in  sympho- 
nious  thought  with  the  reaping  and  the  threshing. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  his  music  ?  He  had,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  "  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream ;" 
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written  scroll  like  an  incense,  discovering  the  divine  law 
in  the  natural  order.  From  such  a  fountain,  springing 
from  the  heights,  what  testa  would  we  bring  to  his  body 
of  verse  t 

As  we  have  said,  he  la  an  artist,  but  of  no  school. 
Whittier*  peculiar  meter  and  rhythm  have  become  fa- 
mous, and  he  has  the  gift  of  concealing  his  art  ;  an  innate 
modesty  runs  through  all  of  his  verse  as  it  doss  through 
his  lif o.  It  la  the  fault  of  the  imitator,  the  society  versi- 
fier, that  wa  see  through  all  a  labored  design ;  the  skel- 
eton 1b  there ;  he  is  studied,  overnice.  Who  reads  Swin- 
burne but  feels  satiated  with  the  affectations  of  his  Verse  t 
fie  subordinates  matter  to  manner  to  the  point  of  attenua- 
tion ;  liquid  and  musical  he  is,  but  he  is  so  overcharged 
with  alliterations,  and  his  methods  constitute  so  chiefly 
his  design,  that  the  effect  of  his  art  is  sometimes  very 
meretricious.  Not  that  we  crave  slovenly  written  verse, 
but,  above  all,  and  first  of  all,  we  ask  for  real  beauty, 
not  the  toilet's  aft.  Now,  if  I  read  Whittier  aright, 
while  he  feeds  the  heart,  his  finish  is  beautifully  adapted, 
to  his  theme  and  treatment ;  there  is  in  him  a  certain 
harmony  that  makes  for  strength,  and  there  is,  fre- 
quently, in  his  verse,  a  unique  beauty  of  analogy  that 
in  his  more  spiritual  themes  is  often  sublime  in  its  deep, 
sympathetic  aptness.  Take  a  stanza  from  his  poem 
entitled  "A  Friend's  Burial"  She  is  laid  to  rest  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  sea.  How  fittingly  it  illustrate* 
this  comment : 

"  Slug1  softly,  spring  bird,  for  her  sake ; 
And  thoo,  not  distant  sea, 
Lapse  lightly,  as  if  Jesoi  spake, 
And  thou  wert  Galilee."  , 

This  is  one  of  his  many  famous  touches.  As  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  moral  law  and  life,  another  stanza  from 
the  same  poem,  quite  aa  famous,  reveals  his  largeness  of 
faith: 

"  From  scheme  and  creed  the  light  goes  out. 
The  saintly  fact  survives. 
The  blessed  Master  noneoan  doubt. 
Revealed  in  holy  live*.*' 

His  simplicity,  his  manner,  and  his  trend  of  thought 
conspire  alike  to  elevate  and  distinguish  his  poetry.  We 
may  well  wonder  at  the  marriage  of  ideas  and  treatment 
in  one  so  comparatively  unlettered  ;  and,  knowing  the 
intimacy  that,  through  long  years  of  literary  work, 
existed  between  Whittier,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and 
Hawthorne,  such  a  contrast  in  genius  and  training 
leaves  us  to  marvel  at  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held, 
and  holds,  his  own  individuality  of  taste  and  execution. 
In  the  matter  of  culture,  he  tells  us  that  he  felt  keenly 
his  own  inferiority ;  this,  with  him,  was  not  false 
modesty,  it  was  real  feeling.  A  master  in  the  lore  of 
art  and  tradition  presided  over  the  quartet  in  Longfel- 
low ;  the  philosophical  spirit  and  temper  enriched 
their  intercourse  through  the  sage  of  Concord;  the 
weird  imagination,  of  Hawthorne  played  through  their 
talks  with  a  magician's  skill  ;■  while  the  still,  grave 
nature  of  Whittier  could  not  have  failed  to  absorb 
much  that  widely  contrasted  with  his  own.  If  he 
had  been  a  nice  Imitator,  what  an  opportunity  these 
years  would  have  afforded  him  1  hut,  artist  aa  he 
was,  he  felt  that  his  strength  lay  in  his  own  indi- 
viduality. And,  conscientious  as  he  was,  he  must 
write,  himself,  his  own  thought  and  feeling,  in  the 
songs  of  his  life  ;  he  would  not  borrow  color  or  inspira- 
tion ;  they  must  evolve  from  his  own  genius  and  spirit, 
and  reflect  an  inner  creation.  Whittier,  unlike  others 
of  his  contemporaries,  did  not  go  far  for  his  subjects.  In 
his  tales,  he  is  the  poet  of  New  England's  lore  and 
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traditions  ;  they  lay  in  his  heart ;  they  were  his  first  love. 
His  pictures  are  conscientiously  native  to  the  New  Eng- 
land manner  and  spirit  Far  removed  from  Puritanism  aa 
he  was,  he  yet  could  go  behind  the  crust  of  its  stem 
thought,  and,  with  large  charity  take  the  narrow  gauge 
of  its  isolated,  contracted,  yet  elevated  faith.  We  can 
imagine  what  comments  Taine  might  indulge  in  If  he 
were  to  make  a  study  of  our  Quaker  poet  One  who 
could  scarcely  tolerate  the  high  and  serious  grandeur  of 
such  a  noble  masterpiece  as  Tennyson's  "  In  Memori 
am"  would  not  dwell  happily  on  the  spiritualizatiooa 
which  characterize  much  of  Whittier*  meditative  vena. 
Whittier  has  the  English  moral  reverence  and  stamina 
which  so  baffles  the  French  mind ;  his  protests  against 
wrong  are  charged  with  almost  a  prophet's  cry ;  he  la 
the  latter-day  Isaiah,  but  with  the  faith  ineffable,  that, 
like  a  nimbus,  crowns  the  song  of  David.  In  this  day 
of  so  much  elaborate  and  soulless  verse,  such  a  voice  a* 
Whittier's  sounds  as  from  the  heights.  As  the  Christian* 
watch-tower  i«,  and  ever  must  be,  faith,  ao  all  men 
aspiring  and  toiling  upward  toward  their  hope  and 
ambition  must  have  faith — faith  in  their  own  destiny, 
and  in  all  of  the  processes  that  tend  to  it ;  faith  that 
true  work  is  crowned  at  last ;  that  longing  and  con- 
stancy have  a  meaning  and  a  fulfillment ;  that  all  of  the. 
prayers  and  pleadings  of  truth,  in  art.  as  in  lire,  point 
to  the  benediction :  "  Well  done  1"  This  faith,  insepa- 
rable from  nobleness,  broods  over  the  spirit  of  Whittier, 
and  gives  to  his  work  and  days  a  serene  atmosphere.  A 
man's  poetry  will,  taken  as  a  whole,  express  the  ideal  of 
the  man,  if  not  the  real  man  himself.  The  restless,  in- 
tense, turbulent  nature  of  Byron  i?  articulated  with 
almost  painful  distinctness  in  his  bedy  of  verse.  Tha 
quite  gentleness  of  Wordsworth,  his  interior  serenity  of 
feeling,  not  conspicuously  evident,  but  deep,  is  tha 
source  from  which  flows  his  ri7cr  of  song. 

So,  like  these,  Whittier  lives  and  breathes  in  the 
music  which  he  make*.  Whatever  the  merit  of  hia 
verse,  great  or  alight,  it  always  carries  with  it  a  pure 
sweet  flow  of  harmonloua  beauty,  aa  if  his  own  spirit 
were  on  the  surest  terms  with  the  truth  which  he  would 
convey.  Keats,  in  his  "  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  makes 
that  immortal  climax — 

"  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty :  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

This  he  wrote  in  meditating  on  the  grace  and  form  of 
ancient  Grecian  sculpture.  When  we '  read  exalted  and 
pure  poetry,  do  we  not  feel  in  a  hish  sense  the  inex- 
pressible charm  that  springs  from  this  union  of  beauty 
and  trutli  ?  Grecian  art  revealed  this  to  Keats  :  it  was  a 
sentient  ideal  with  him.  Music  of  a  high  order  carries 
the  same  lesson  to  the  ear ;  and  noble  poetry,  which  sur- 
passes in  nobleness  all  other  order  of  creation  in  litera- 
ture, conveys  the  same  divine  revelation  to  the  mind 
and  soul  of  man.  A  discord  between  the  poet's  environ- 
ment and  his  poetic  impulse,  as  in  Byron's  life,  mars 
this  unity  necessary  to  the  realization  of  Keats's  thought. 
However  great  a  genius,  discord  between  the  spirit  and 
the  career  of  a  poet  will  run  through  his  music,  and 
vex  its  vibration,  as  surely  as  defective  art  will  mar  its 
forms.  That  which  distinguishes  genius  from  mere 
intellectual  greatness  is  this  inborn  gift  of  harmony — in 
some  arts  we  call  it  proportion,  touch,  expression  ;  but 
in  music  and  poetry  we  feel  that  it  is  more  a  soul  qual- 
ity than  in  any  creation  of  form  or  color.  To  those,  if 
any,  who  may  hold  Whittier's  work  in  slight  esteem,  I 
submit  that  he  possesses  this  nameless  something,  which 
Carlylc  would  call  the  worsliipful  ia  him,  something 
which  earth  neither  gives  nor  takes,  which  raises  him 
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"footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

"  The  hooded  cloads,  like  friars, 
T«ll  their  beads  In  drops  of  rain." 

■♦Into  each  life  some  rain  mu»t  falL" 

"And  the  cans  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fotd  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

**  She  floats  upon  the  river  of  his  thought  " 

M  The  leares  of  memoir  seem  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. " 

These  are  Longfellow's  ;  uniquely,  unmistakably  his. 
We  know  him  by  his  touches  of  fancy  even  when  we 
cannot  place  the  text.  Whittier  was  far  removed  from 
this  fanciful  imagery  ;  his  gift  had  not  ibis  airy,  magical 
qmdity  ;  it  rather  weighed  and  deepened  than  winged  his 
Terse.  Some  passages  that  I  have  quoted  exemplify 
this  ;  others  might  be  cited  ;  a  strikingly  beautiful  one 
occurs  fn  the  "Battle  Autumn  of  1862,"  where  he  would 
express  the  beneficence  of  Nature  : 

"  She  sees  with  clearer  eyes  than  oars 

The  food  of  suffering  6orn, 
Tbe  hearts  that  blossom  like  her  flowers, 
And  ripen  like  her  corn." 

Without  possesiia^  any  mirked  dramatic  quality, 
Whittier's  imagination  is  at  times  boldly  realistic,  and 
presents  to  us  vivid  scenes  where  action  is  strong  and 
passionate ;  he  is  picturesquely  graphic  in  description, 
and  at  times  appeals  to  our  livelier  emotions  with  marked 
effect.  His  short  poem,  "  What  the  Birds  Suy,"  is  rich 
with  weird  imagery.  His  'Skipper  Ireson's  Ride"  has 
the  genuiue  Browning  accent  for  nervous,  precipitate 
action;  while  "Barbara  Freitchie"  is  of  a  heroic  cast 
that  challenges  an  exalted  yet  instant  enthusiasm. 
With  all  of  his  grandness  of  nature,  Whittier  manifests 
in  a  variety  of  poems,  distributed  over  a  wide  rango  of 
years,  a  steady  glow  of  fervor,  that  quality  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  poet's  inspiring 
thought,  like  the  electric  current,  lightening  with  the 
object  and  occasion ;  his  war  lyrics  are  illuminated  by 
it,  while  fh  his  more  ideal,  his  commemorative,  and  his 
spiritual  creations  alike,  it  glows  with  a  pure,  almost 
holy  emotion ;  it  is  a  part  of  himself  ;  like  all  that  Whit- 
tier  expresses,  'tis  the  heart  of  him. 

As  contrasted  with  Emerson,  Whittier  docs  not  work 
in  as  abstract  or  sublimated  a  realm,  but  is  more  human; 
interprets  life,  with  its  rauge  of  profound  feeling,  with 
more  intimate  fidelity.  His  pathos  possesses  virility  and 
dignity ;  it  effectually  discards  mere  sentimentality.  ue 
indulges  in  no  conceits  by  which  to  catch  the  coarser  ear. 
His  work  is  unblemished  by  those  obvious  frailties  of 
speech  which  often  mar  and  taint  the  work  of  greater 
poets,  as  painters  sometimes  ingeniously  contrive  to 
vitiate  the  general  effect  of  a  fine  perspective  by  incon- 
gruities in  the  foreground.  With  Whittier  there  are  no 
degrading  surprises,  no  stooplngs  to  conquer.  His  im- 
agination exalts  his  theme ;  he  is  serene  in  the  faith  that 
the  higher  law  rules  in  art  as  in  morals.  He  docs  not 
itch  for  fame.  His  true  native  modesty  is  an  adequate 
shield  against  sensationalism  in  style  or  subject. 

Whittier  has  written  too  much,  it  is  true.  So  did 
Chaucer,  so  did  Spenser,  and  even  Shakespeare,  in  their 
time.  So  have  all  of  the  modern  poets,  from  Scott  to 
Tennyson  ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  less  than  most.  Masters 
in  all  arts  have  left  their  remnants.  Raphael  and  Mich- 
ael Angplo  have  left  unworthy  relics  of  their  art.  We 
measure  a  poet  by  his  masterwoi  k,  not  his  inferior — 
his  power  is  equal  to  his  best.  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
Whittier,  for  the  time,  seems  overshadowed  by  con- 
temporaries.   Such  work  as  his  is  not  bold  or  striking  ; 
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it  does  not  assert  itself  in  the  popular  impulse.  He  is  the 
George  Herbert  of  our  choir,  but  as  far  advanced  beyond 
him  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  beyond  the  seventeenth. 
His  felicities  are  of  the  searching  sort.  Serious  and 
grave  with  all,  he  is  neither  metaphysical  or  artful. 
Light  humor  is  wanting.  For  passionate  appeal,  for 
intense  subjectiveness,  for  the  sensuous  or  sensual  ap- 
petizing, the  world  craves  the  school  of  a  Byron  ;  for  a 
call  to  self-renunciation  and  soul  service,  the  world, 
though  not  always  knowing  it,  needs  a  Whittier.  He 
is  a  benign  light  that  never  dazzles.  Stimulate  the 
popular  sense  with  the  pageantry  of  wealth,  make  men 
selfish,  proud,  and  Christleas,  and  the  poetry  of  Whittier 
will  languish.  Stir  the  conscience,  quicken  thought  and 
emotion,  awaken  the  moral  and  ideal,  and  Whittier's 
voice  has  a  meaning  and  a  power. 

It  is  a  question,  I  imagine,  which  the  present  genera- 
tion of  critics  will  hardly  solve,  how  posterity  will  rank 
such  verse  as  Whittierjs.  Not  only  is  the  class  of  sub- 
jects selected  significant  as  to  the  relative  qualities  of 
a  poet,  but  the  tone  and  atmosphere  as  well  in  which 
the  treatment  is  rendered.  I  have  studied  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  Whittier's  standard  in  relation  to  these. 
That  Whittier  has  selected  the  profounder  themes  bear- 
ing on  human  existence  is  eminently  true.  He  treats  of 
the  interior  phases  of  human  conduct,  not  the  superfi- 
cial or  conventional ;  he  dwells  on  the  value'  of  rectitude 
and  faith,  and  shows  their  relation.  In  a  beautiful  and 
simple  way  he  speculates  on  the  divine  fruition  in  obe- 
dience to  the  higher  law.  He  is  free  from  the  worn-oat 
traditions  of  thought ;  he  is  catholic  and  progressive.  It 
appears  to  me  that  in  his  symbolic,  poetic  reasoning,  he 
leads  the  mind  reverently  away  from  human  limitations, 
and  fixes  it  on  the  transcendent,  the  immutable,  if, 
then,  the  interior  and  unseen  elements  of  Jile,  nobly 
treated,  constitute  an  enduring  basis  in  poetry,  some 
of  Whittier's  work,  at  least,  bears  the  seal  of  and  holds 
the  key  to  immortality. 

%*GJx.i      Lowell's  Love  of  Dante  Atf*yff«- 

We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Dante  Society,  in  which  they  consti- 
tute the  report  proper,  filling  five  of  the  109  pages  of  the 
pamphlet : — 

The  past  year  has  been  a  memorable  one  for  the  Dante  Society- 
The  favorable  reception  by  scholars  and  by  the  public  of  works 
published  during  the  year  by  members  of  the  Society — Mr.  Butler's 
annotated  translation  of  '  Hell,'  Dr.  Scartazzini's  '  Dante  Hand- 
buch,'  the  late  Mr.  Latham's  translation,  with  historical  notes,  of 
Dante's  Letters  (the  Dante  Prize  Essay  for  1890),  and  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's translation  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy ' — has  shown  with  what 
faithfulness  and  what  success  the  members  of  the  Society  are  pro- 
moting its  object,  '  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Dante.' 

But  the  year  has  been  chiefly  and  darkly  memorable  for  the  So- 
ciety on  account  of  the  death  of  its  second  President,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Longfellow  in  that  office  in  1882. 
The  distinction  conferred  on  the  Society  by  its  first  two  Presidents 
[Longfellow  and  Lowell]  is  enduring,  and  the  example  afforded  by 
their  life  and  work  will  be  a  perpetual  stimulus  and  encourage- 
ment to  their  successors.  The  following  extract  is  from  the 
records  of  the  annual  meeting,  May  17,  1892. 

'  The  meeting  having  been  called  to  order,  [President]  Norton 
spoke  briefly  of  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  its  President.  Mr.  Lowell  stood  first  among  the  interpreters  of 
Dante  to  the  English-speaking  race.  Alike  as  scholar  and  as  poet, 
by  long  study  and  by  sympathetic  insight,  he  had  become  one  of 
the  intimate  familiars  of  Dante.  He  had  applied  to  himself  in  re- 
lation to  Dante,  the  words  of  Dante  to  Virgil :  "  May  the  long  seal 
and  the  great  love  avail  me  which  have  made  me  search  thy  vol- 
ume ! "    The  zeal  and  love  had  begun  in  early  life  and  continued 
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to  its  end.     Mr.  Norton   spoke  of  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion piven  by  Mr.  Lowell,  as  professor,  to  his  classes  in  Dante  ;  and 

then  read  some  extracts  from  letters  of  various  dates  illustrating  **  2*8.2  ov-«-  .* 
the  constancy  of  Mr.  Lowell's  occupation  with  the  Poet,  closing  "Sj"0!^00*-"! 
with  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  unpublished  college  c«-  ^o/r  5T«)  w^ 
lectures:-  *       8  ?-g  f  Sfi-g  fca 

'  "One  is  sometimes  asked  by  young  men  to  recommend  to  them  a 
course  of  reading.  My  advice  would  always  be  to  confine  yourselves 
to  the  supreme  books  in  whatever  literature;  still  better,  to  choose 
some  one  great  author  and  grow  thoroughly  familiar  with  him. 
For  as  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  they  all  likewise  lead  thence  : 
and  you  will  find  that  in  order  to  understand  perfectly  and  weigh 
exactly  any  really  vital  piece  of  literature,  you  will  be  gradually 
and  pleasantly  persuaded  to  studies  and  explorations  of  which  you 
little  dreamed  when  you  began,  and  will  find  yourselves  scholars 
before  you  are  aware.  If  I  may  be  allowed  a  personal  illustration, 
it  was  my  own  profound  admiration  for  the  '  Divina  Commedia' 
of  Dante  that  lured  me  into  what  little  learning  I  possess.  For 
remember  that  there  is  nothing  less  fruitful  than  scholarship  for 
the  sake  of  mere  scholarship,  nor  anything  more  wearisome  in  the 
attainment.  But  the  moment  you  have  an  object  and  a  centre,  at- 
tention is  quickened,  the  mother  of  memory;  and  whatever  you 
acquire  groups  and  arranges  itself  in  an  order  which  is  lucid  be- 
cause it  is  everywhere  in  intelligent  relation  to  an  object  of  con- 
stant and  growing  interest.  Thus,  as  respects  Dante,  I  asked  my- 
self. What  are  his  points  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  with  the  authors 
of  classical  antiquity  ?  In  how  far  is  either  of  these  an  advantage 
or  defect?  What  and  how  much  modern  literature  had  preceded 
him  ?  How  much  was  he  indebted  to  it  ?  How  far  had  the  Ital- 
ian language  been  subdued  and  suppled  to  the  uses  of  poetry  or 
prose  before  his  time  ?  How  much  did  he  color  the  style  or 
thought  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  ?  Is  it  a  fault  or  a  merit 
that  he  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  opinions,  passions, 
and  even  prejudices  not  only  of  his  age  but  his  country?  Was  he 
right  or  wrong  in  being  a  Ghibelline  ?  To  what  extent  is  a  cer- 
tain freedom  of  opinion  which  he  shows  sometimes  on  points  of 
religious  doctrine  to  be  attributed  to  the  humanizing  influence  of 
the  Crusades  in  enlarging  the  horizon  of  the  western  mind  by 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  other  races,  religions,  and  social  ar- 
rangements ?  These  and  a  hundred  other  such  questions  were 
constant  stimulants  to  thought  and  inquiry,  stimulants  such  as  no 
merely  objectless  and,  so  to  speak,  impersonal  study  could  have 
supplied." ' 

The  attention  of  members  is  called  to  the  change  made  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Council,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  the 
By-Laws. 

No  essays  were  presented  in  May,  1892.  for  the  Latham  Prize, 
which  therefore  remains  open  for  another  year.  Attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  fact  that  *  the  competition  is  open  ret  only 
to  the  students  in  any  department  of  Harvard  University,  and  to 
Harvard  graduates  of  not  more  than  three  years'  standing,  but 
also  to  students  and  graduates  of  similar  standing  in  any  college 
or  university  in  the  United  States.' 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed  for  the  year  1892-93,  but 
competitors  are  at  liberty  to  write  on  any  one  of  the  subjects  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  six  years  during  which  the  Dante  Prize 
has  been  offered  : — 

1.  A  compaiison  of  Dante's  system  of  sins  n  '  Hell '  and  '  Purgatory, 
and  an  explanation  of  its  apparent  differences  in  the  two  realms. 

2.  Who  was  the  Matilda  of  the  '  Earthly  Paradise,'  and  what  is  her 
allegorical  and  symbolical  character? 

3.  The  acquaintance  of  English  writers  from  Chaucer  to  Gray  with 
the  'Divine  Comedy.' 

The  first  of  the  papers  which  accompany  this  Report  concludes 
the  reprint,  begun  last  year,  of  all  documents  known  to  exist  con- 
cerning Dante's  public  life.  A  large  part  of  these  documents  are 
contained  in  books  or  periodical  literature  not  easily  accessible  to 
many  students  of  Dante,  and  it  is  hoped  that  to  such  this  collection 
of  them  may  be  of  permanent  value ;  to  all  students  it  will  be  a 
convenience  to  have  in  a  single  publication  documents  which  have 
been  too  long  contained  only  in  many  different  works.  The  sec- 
ond paper  is  the  list  of  books  and  periodical  articles  relating  to 
Dante,  received  at  Harvard  College  Library  during  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1892.  These  number  172  titles,  about  the  same  as  last 
year ;  52  are  works  purchased  with  the  Society's  money  ;  53  were 
given  by  authors,  editors,  or  others ;  the  rest  are  articles  in  peri- 
odicals or  books  bought  with  Library  funds.     To  the  many  friends 
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QEORQE   WILLIAM   CURTIS. 

Journalist,  orator,  man  of  letters,  the  lead- 
ng  Independent  in  our  politics,  the  foremost 
among  those  who  have  endeavored  to  redeem 
our  civil  service  from  the  baseness  of  a  parti- 
san system  of  rewards  and  punishments — such 
was  George  William  Curtis,  who  died  after 
much  suffering  on  August  31.  He  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I. ,  February  34,  1834,  and  was 
thu9,  as  it  were,  sealed  from  his  birth  to  that 
u  soul  liberty"  of  Roger  Williams's  proclama- 
tion which  was  a  watchword  often  on  his  lips. 
With  Lowell's  birthday  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  and  Longfellow's  on  the  27tb,  there 
was  here  a  pleasant  omen  of  the  friendly  near- 
ness of  these  men  that  would  enrich  his  life ; 
Lowell's  the  nearer,  that  the  omen  might  not 
lack  anything  of  exactness.  On  his  father's 
side  he  came  of  a  family  that  had  long  been 
honorably  known  in  Worcester,  Mass. ,  and  his 
father,  George  Curtis,  was  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced business  faculty.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  James  Burrill,  jr.,  at  one  time 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
at  another  Chief  Justice  of  the  State;  and 
hence  we  may  imagine  that  direction  of  his 
blood  which  tended  to  a  life  of  public  interests 
rather  than  one  of  mercantile  pursuits.  The 
latter  would  have  pleased  his  father  more,  and 
to  this  end,  in  1839,  after  the  boy  had  been  at  a 
boarding-school  near  Boston  for  four  years  and 
with  a  private  tutor  for  another,  he  was  placed 
in  a  German  importing-house  in  New  York. 
In  these  years  he  had  lost  his  mother,  and  his 
father  had  married  again  and  come  to  New 
York  to  engage  in  banking.  The  boy's  school- 
life  at  Jamaica  Plain  is  supposed  to  be  freely 
rendered  in  the  opening  chapters  of  '  Trumps,' 
Mr.  Curtis's  only  novel  (1858- '9),  and  not  his 
most  successful  book. 
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to  many  a  vivid  stroke;  among  others,  to  that 
tragic  inoident  of  a  poor  girl  who  drowned 
herself,  which  furnished  Hawthorne  with  the 
basis  of  his  drowning  of  Zenobla  in  '  The 
Blitbedale  Romance. ' 

From  August,  1846,  until  August,  1850,  Mr. 
Curtis  was  in  Europe,  and  he  never  went 
again  and  never  felt  any  pressing  inclination 
to  do  so.  It  may  well  have  been,  especially  in 
the  later  years,  because  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  "  another  Yarrow,"  and  another  every- 
thing, if  he  went  again.  His  itinerary,  even  for 
those  times,  was  of  uncommon  interest,  for  it 
took  him  first  to  Italy,  then  to  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Holland,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  to 
England  on  the  eve  of  his  return ;  and  it  coin- 
cided with  a  period  of  great  events — that  of 
the  revolutions  of  1848.  In  Italy,  wit"  others,  he 
risked  a  dangerous  walk  from  Como  to  Milan, 
and  he  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break, and  saw  that  most  impressive  sight,  the 
coffins  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  dead  revo- 
lutionists borne  in  long  procession  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  comrades  to  their  burial. 
He  made  many  acquaintances  that  were  an 
honor  to  his  youth  and  a  growing  satis 
faction  to  his  maturer  years;  the  Brownings 
possibly  the  most  precious  of  them  all.  The 
manner  of  bis  meeting  them  is  related  in  one 
of  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  papers  included  in  the 
select  volume  published  in  1691. 

But  Mr.  Curtis's  travels  were  of  more  im- 
portance because  of  the  literary  fruit  they 
bore  than  because  of  any  enjoyment  that  he 
reaped  from  them  at  the  immediate  time. 
This  fruit — the  'Nile  Notes'  and  'the  Howadji 
in  Syria' — was  of  an  Eastern  daintiness  which 
melted  in  the  mouth.  They  were  not  the  stun* 
to  brace  the  intellectual  or  moral  man,  but 
they  were  no  vain  repetitions  of  a  theme 
which,  e, ven  then,  was  not  unworn ;  they  were 
fantasias  upon  it  which  involved  every  con- 
crete detail  in  rosy  mists  of  fancy  and  conceit. 
The  manner  was  not  unrelated  to  other  writ- 
ing of  the  time,  but  it  had  the  stamp  of  indi- 
vidual talent  upon  every  page.  Here,  as  in 
'  Prue  and  I,'  sentiment  was  pushed  to  the 
verge  of  sentimental  ism,  but  not  across  the 
line.  The  '  Nile  Notes  '  was  published  in  1851, 
and  'The  Howadji  in  Syria'  in  1852;  and  the 
latter  gave  to  Mr.  Curtis  a  sobriquet  that  clung 
to  him  for  many  years  and  into  a  period  which 
had  little  in  common  with  the  dreamy  languor 
of  the  Howadji.  While  Mr.  Curtis  was  abroad 
he  furnished  occasional  letters  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  Tribune,  of  which  his  friends 
Henry  J.  Raymond  and  Charles  A.  Dana  were 
then  managing  editors.  His  first  literary 
work  after  his  return  was  in  the  way  of  musi- 
cal criticism  for  the  Tribune,  and  simulta- 
neously, or  soon  after,  he  wrote  a  series  of  let- 
ters for  the  same  journal  about  the  Catskills, 
Niagara,  Saratoga,  and  other  places  of  sum- 
mer resort.  These  were  gathered  into  a 
volume  in  1853,  and  they  aro  as  pleasant  now 
as  when  they  first  appeared — pleasanter  than 
the  places  which  they  celebrate  are  now,  ex- 
cept Niagara,  which,  like  Browning's  forest, 
has  "relapsed  to  its  ancient  mood."  And  here 
it  may  fitly  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Curtis's 
predilection  for  "  doing  good  by  stealth  and 
getting  found  out,"  though  for  the  second  part 
he  did  not  care,  had  a  fine  illustration  in  his 
silent    partnership    in    the    enterprise    which 
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saved  Niagara  from  private  greed  and  made 
it  the  possession  of  the  State.  No  one  except 
his  friend  Prof.  Norton  was  more  helpful  in 
that  business. 

In  1852  Mr.  Curtis  did  his  first  work  for 
Harper's  Monthly,  the  earliest  of  his  com- 
ments on  the  social  world,  foregleams  of  '  The 
Potiphar  Papers '  and  the  long  bright  day  of 
genial,  social  satire  that  was  afterwards  to 
shine  in  bis  department  of  the  same  maga- 
zine. But  in  the  meantime  be  was  to  bave 
some  pleasant  and  some  sad  experience  as  the 
editor  of  Putnam's  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
Parke  Godwin  and  Charles  F.  Briggs,  yclept 
"  Harry  Franco"  in  Lowell's  'Fable  for  Critics,  • 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  editorial  care. 
In  it,  as  in  no  previous  venture,  was  the 
promise  and  the  potency  of  our  present  Har- 
per's, Century,  Scribner's,  and  Atlantic. 
But  it  had  a  charaoter  of  its  own,  not  repro- 
duced in  any  one  of  these,  though  in  the  At- 
lantic more  than  in  the  others.  Mr.  Curtis  con- 
tributed to  it  his  '  Potiphar  Papers '  and  his 
'Frue  and  I,'  the  former  his  most  satirical 
performance,  showing  unmistakably  tbe  in- 
fluence of  Thackeray,  for  whom  he  had  the 
warmest  admiration,  increased  by  personal  ac- 
quaintance; and  Uiough  be  could  not  be  other 
than  a  "kindly  wag,"  his  spear  disclosed  abun- 
dant snobbishness  and  other  folly  in  the  social 
world.  'Prue  and  I'  was  very  different,  the 
most  charming  bit  of  sentiment  he  ever  wrote. 
Tbe  different  papers  which  made  up  'The 
Homes  of  American  Authors'  were  also  writ- 
ten for  Putnam's.  His  business  connection 
with  the  enterprise  was  less  fortunate.  When 
the  magazine  changed  bands,  Mr.  Curtis  con- 
nected himself  with  the  new  firm,  which 
soon  failed.  Well  might  Lowell  write  to 
William  Page,  a  common  friend,  "Tincture  of 
laurel  is  not  good  for  doily  bread."  By  avail- 
ing himself  of  legal  technicalities  Mr.  Curtis 
might  have  escaped  his  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility, but  he  was  incapable  of  doing  this. 
Holding  himself  morally  responsible,  be  went 
to  work  as  heroically  as  Sir  Walter  in  his  last 
years,  but  fortunately  with  youth  and  health 
upon  his  side,  to  pay  a  greater  sum  than  he 
had  ever  hoped  to  gather  for  bis  own. 

He  was  now  settled  in  his  "Easy  Chair," 
and  was  also  writing  a  series  of  papers  for 
Harper's  Weekly  called  "The  Lounger,"  but 
his  income  from  these  sources  did  not  begin  to 
meet  the  creditors'  enormous  claim.  He  en- 
larged his  lecture  field  and  gave  tome  years 
a  hundred  lectures  in  the  season  for  such 
edification.  His  rivals  were  Beecher  and 
Chapin  and  Parker  and  Emerson  and  Phillips 
and  many  of  le.-s  note,  but  no  one  was  wel- 
comed more  cordially  than  he  or  did  less  to  de- 
base the  currency  which  he  exchanged  for 
"Fame,"  as  Chapin  called  it— "Fifty  And  My 
Expenses,"  then  a  maximum  rate.  Parker 
was  more  massive,  Emerson  more  profound 
and  mystical,  Phillips  more  incisive,  Chapin 
more  vehement,  Beecher  more  humorous  and 
impassioned,  but  Curtis  had  a  charm  of  voice 
and  manner  of  his  own,  suiting  the  dignity  of 
noble  thoughts  expressed  in  musical  cadences. 
Many  of  his  lectures  were  upon  literary  sub- 
jects, but  always  with  a  lively  feeling 
for  tho  personality  behind  the  book.  His 
"Sir  Philip  Sidney  "  was  related  to  his  re- 
pertory much  as  Phillips's  "  Lost  Arts"  to  his, 


which  was  much  more  contracted;  and  ever, 
as  men  heard  it,  they  confused  the  speaker 
with  tbe  man  of  whom  be  spoke.  As  the 
anti-slavery  combat  deepened,  bis  lectures 
took  its  impress  more  and  more,  until  fre- 
quently it  became  his  solitary  theme,  and  he 
must  go  from  Dr.  Furness's  house,  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  the  lecture-hall  with  eight  revolvers 
in  the  pockets  of  as  many  friends  to  insure 
his  safoty.  But,  whatever  the  subject  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  lecturer  or  the  edi- 
torial contributor,  the  bulk  of  all  his  earnings 
for  a  dozon  years  and  more  went  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debt.  Yet  could  political  passion 
rage  so  fierce  in  1884  that  men  who  knew  all 
this  could  not  account  for  Mr.  Curtis's  political 
course  but  by  imputing  to  him  mercenary  mo- 
tives ! 

Students  of  Lowell's  life  have  found  in  his 
great  love  for  Maria  White  and  his  happy 
marriage  with  that  lady  the  secret  of  his  deep- 
ening purpose  and  his  devotion  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  Late  in  1856  Mr.  Curtis  was 
married  to  Anna  Shaw,  and  John  C.  Fre- 
mont was  at  the  wedding.  Mr.  Curtis  had 
just  done  his  best  for  this  candidate  in  the 
Presidential  campaign,  but  the  Quakers  had 
not  "  come  out,"  and  Fremont  could  lend 
to  Mr.  Curtis's  nuptials  only  the  ornament  of 
a  defeated  general,  still  picturesque,  as  he  had 
always  been,  and  little  more.  But  tbe  coinci- 
dence of'Mr.  Curtis's  political  beginnings  with 
his  marriage  is  too  obvious  not  to  suggest 
a  wonder  whether  here  also  there  was  not 
a  propter  hoc.  Certain  it  is  that  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Francis  George  and  Sarah 
B.  Shaw,  and  sister  of  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw, 
who  was  "  buried  with  his  niggers "  at 
Fort  Wagner,  and  of  Josephine,  who  mar- 
ried Col.  Charles  R.  Lowell  of  like  glorious 
fame,  was  of  a  stock  and  parentage  so  earnest 
and  so  philanthropic,  and  was  so  true  to 
all  their  inspirations,  that  Mr.  Curtis  may 
well  have  found  some  heightening  of  his  aims 
In  bis  new  life  and  love  and  in  the  new  associa- 
tions that  now  touched  his  spirit.  Before  this 
there  was  little  in  his  character  that  prophe- 
sied the  man  he  came  to  be.  It  seemed  much 
more  likely  that  his  star  would  lead  him  to  a 
career  exclusively  literary,  if  not  dilettantish, 
than  that  he  would  be  found  among  the  pro- 
phets of  political  justice  and  the  organizers 
of  political  reform.  But  there  was  little 
doubt  which  way  it  was  leading  him  after 
1856.  From  that  time  onward  the  anti- 
slavery  conflict  became  more  engrossing  to  his 
mind  and  heart,  and  entered  more  largely 
Into  his  pubic  utterance.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  entered  vigorously  into  the  local 
politics  of  Staten  Island,  where  he  had  made 
his  home,  and  soon  found  himself  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  County  Committee,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  many  years,  nor  was  it  any 
sinecure  as  held  by  him.  In  1860  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Convention 
which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln;  though 
Seward  was  his  candidate,  he  afterwards 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  happy  fortune 
which  secured  the  honor  for  the  less  experienc- 
ed but  wiser  man.  A  speech  which  Mr. 
Curtis  made  at  this  Convention  was  the  most 
impressive  and  effective  of  all  the  shorter 
speeches  of  his  life.  A  motion  by  Joshua 
R.    Giddings     to    add    a    clause    from    the 


Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  lost 
by  a  large  majority  in  their  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  border  States.  Mr.  Giddings  was 
•boat  to  leave  the  Convention  when  he  was 

brought  back  by  Jobn  H.  Bryant,  a  brother 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  to  hear  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Curl  is  which  differed  inappreciably 
from  his  own,  and  a  speech  in  its  support  which 
carried  the  Convention  with  its  impassioned  elo- 
quence and  secured  for  the  motion  a  unani- 
mous vote.  After  Lincoln's  election,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis's  energy  on  the  platform  and  the  stump 
was  directed  to  so  husbanding  the  victories  of 
the  war  that  they  should  be  the  victories 
of  emancipation.  But  before  the  war 
was  over  (1863)  he  had  become  the  political 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  thus  secured 
"a  door  of  utterance  "  much  wider  than  the 
platform  of  the  lecturer  had  afforded  him. 
In  1869  ho  was  urgently  invited  to  assume  the 
editorship  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond having  died.  Many  have  felt  that  here 
was  the  most  splendid  opportunity  he  ever 
had,  yet  ho  put  it  from  him  as  a  forbidden 
thing. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  been  often  spoken  of  as  one 
who  abandoned  a  literary  career  for  that  of 
politics  and  reform.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Ruskin  assures  us  that  all  rivers  have 
their  deep  and  shallow  side.  It  may  not  be  so 
—most  likely  it  is  not;  but  Mr.  Curtis  had  bis 
deeper  side  in  his  political  activity,  and  a  side 
less  deep  where  his  mirth  and  humor  played 
in  and  out  among  the  social  topics  of  the  time, 
among  men  and  books,  as  the  sunlight  plays 
among  the  leaves  and  pebbles  of  a  river's  shal- 
lower side.  The  literary  impulse  of  his  youth 
was  continued  in  the  essays  of  his  "Easy 
Chair,"  but  the  essays  were  not  editorials  and 
the  editorials  were  never  the  superfluous  pro- 
ducts of  his  "Easy  Chair."  It  was  remarkable 
that  two  lines  of  production  could  be  kept  so 
perfectly  distinct  for  thirty  years.  But  in  all 
this  time,  and  especially  in  the  concluding 
score,  Mr.  Curtis  had  a  third  instrument  of 
use  and  power,  the  oration,  in  which  the 
strength  of  bis  editorial  writing  and  the  beauty 
of  his  essays  both  found  expression,  while 
there  was  scope  for  other  faculties  which  these 
did  not  employ,  something  architechtonic, 
which  evolved  their  structure  into  a  noble 
symmetry, 

"swelling  up  loudly 
To  a  climax  and  then  dying  proudly." 

In  these  last  years  Mr.  Curtis  wrote  but  few 
lectures  in  the  manner  of  those  earlier  ones 
which  delighted  both  the  town  and  the  country 
mouse,  but  he  wrote  and  delivered  many  ora- 
tions, and  their  structure  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  his  lectures.  They  were  general- 
ly read,  but  they  had  not  the  effect  of  read- 
ing, and  when  they  were  memorized,  as  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Washington 
Arch,  there  was  no  creak  of  the  memoritcr 
machine.  He  was  the  ornament  of  many 
great  occasions;  municipalities  and  States 
were  always  seeking  him  for  their  great 
commemorations  and  to  honor  their  illustri 
ous  dead.  His  eulogies  upon  Sumner  and 
Phillips  and  Bryant  and  Lowell  were  all 
significant  and  admirable,  each  subtly  fit- 
ted to  its  special  theme,  and  that  upon  Lowell 
(1892)  fitly  concluding  the  distinguished  line. 
Each  one  of   these  and   every  other  was  made 
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the  vehicle  of   some   impressive  lesson   needed 
by  the  Hour.    And  the  same  is  true  of  all  that 
multitude  of   speeches  which    he    delivered  at 
civic  banquets  and  on  similar  occasions. 

Already  a  generation  has  arisen  that  knows 
not  the  Hon. Thomas  A.  Jenckes  of  Rhodo  Isl- 
and, who  in  1865  framed  the  first  practical 
measure  of  civil-service  reform,  and,  by  his 
intelligent  and  earnest  advocacy,  compelled  an 
unwilling  legislature  to  give  It  at  least  the 
semblance  of  a  trial ;  but  Mr.  Curtis  was  al- 
ways ready  io  disclaim  the  honor,  which  was 

frequently  accorded  him,  of  being  a  pioneer 
in  that  "  wilderness  of  shameful  precedent." 
He  always  cherished  for  Mr.  Jenckes  a  sense 
of  loyalty  as  to  a  living  chief.  He  became  at 
once  his  second  in  command,  and  in  1871  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant  to  tho  Chair- 
manship of  the  iirst  Civil-Service  Commission. 
Ho  nover  doubted  Grant's  sincority  or  earnest- 
ness in  tbe  matter,  but  the  President  felt  him- 
self too  much  alone  to  keep  up  tho  weary 
fight.  It  was  given  up  in  1873,  and  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, whose  hoped  had  been  absurdly  high,  was 
correspondingly  depressed  and  full  of  mortifi- 
cation and  cbagrin.  But  be  soon  rallied,  and, 
under  his  guidance,  and  inspired  by  his  re- 
solve, the  National  Civil-Service  Reform 
Lencnie  was  formed  in  1881,  with  local  organi- 
zations wherever  a  nucleus  of  political  ideal- 
ists could  be  found.  The  iirst  of  these,  the 
New  York  Civil-Service  Reform  Association, 
had  been  organized  in  1877  and  reorganized 
in  1880,  from  which  time  Mr.  Curtis  was  its 
President,  drawing  to  him  many  strong  allies. 
In  Harper's  Weekly  he  applauded  every  onward 
step,  and  stigmatized  in  fitting  terms  each  old 
abuse  or  cowardly  retreat.  He  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  every  Senator  and  Represen- 
tative or  State  official  or  municipal  officer  in 
whom  there  was  any  hope  of  better  things. 
At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
League,  as  its  President,  he  made  a  careful  ad- 
dress in  which  he  counted  up  tbe  losses  and  the 
gains  and  measured  men  according  to  their 
works.  And  his  reward  was  great.  At  the 
time  of  the  last  annual  meeting  already  more 
than  36,000  national  offices  had  been  redeemed 
from  the  spoils  system  and  made  subject  to 
competitive  examination  and  promotion  upon 
merit — to  say  nothing  of  the  reform  effected 
in  New  York  and  in  Massachusetts ;  while 
bills  have  been  proposed  in  the  present  Con- 
gress which,  if  only  evidence  of  that  "  hy- 
pocrisy" which  is  "  the  homage  that  vice  pays 
to  virtue,"  are  signs  that  may  not  be  despised. 
To  support  Gen.  Grant  in  1872  was  a  great 
strain  on  Mr.  Curtis's  loyalty  to  his  party; 
when  it  came  to  supporting  Mr.  Blaine  in  1884, 
the  strain  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  At 
the  Convention  which  nominated  Blaine  he  did 
his  best  to  avert  the  evil ;  and  when  that  prov- 
ed impossible,  faithful  to  his  constituents,  he 
remained  until  the  end,  to  save,  if  possible,  a 
little  from  the  general  wreck.  A  conference 
of  Independents  was  soon  after  held,  and  an 
organization  formed  allying  the  recalcitrant 
Republicans  with  the  interests  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  the  pending  election.  Of  this  confer- 
ence and  organization  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  life 
and  soul.  His  editorials  gave  no  uncertain 
sound.  Thay  had  always  been  the  exact  ex- 
pression of    his    own    opinions,  absolute    and 


complete,  equally  free  from  partisan  duplicity 
and  personal  control.  Once,  in  the  Cornell  or 
Folger  time,  when  a  phrase  in  one  of  them 
had  been  softened  by  his  publishers,  he  being 
out  of  reach,  the  next  week  the  paper  was 
without  an  editor,  and  that  was  sufficient  for 
the  understanding  that  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther tampering.  Now,  he  and  they  were  whol- 
ly of  one  mind.  But  the  campaign  was 
fraught  for  Mr.  Curtis  with  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness. Day  after  day  his  mail  came  to  him 
foul  with  anonymous  abuse  and  the  reproaches 
of  his  dearest  friends.  And  no  man  had  loved 
the  Republican  party  more  than  he.  Had 
he  remained  in  it,  we  are  assured  that 
his  ideals  would  have  compelled  the  alle- 
giance of  the  party  soon  or  late,  and  that 
honors  only  less  tempting  than  the  highest 
would  have  been  at  once  within  his  grasp. 
But  for  him  to  remain  was  simply  impossible. 
Great  offices  had  for  him  no  great  temptation. 

President  Hayes  had  wished  to  make  him 
Minister  to  England,  and,  further  on,  to  Ger- 
many, but  he  preferred  his  editorial  chairs, 
though  each  had  no  doubt  those  "  thorns  in  the 
cushion"  of  which  Thackeray  wrote  so  feeling- 
ly. Once  he  had  accepted  a  nomination  for 
Congress,  but  it  was  only  "  to  stand  up  and 
be  shot  at,"  without  expectation  of  success. 
But  these  things  were  neither  here  nor  there. 
Ho  could  not  support  Mr.  Blaine  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  therofore  he  could  not  support 
him  at  all.  In  1888  be  again  supported  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Not  that  he  was  by  any  means 
satisfied  with  his  administration  of  the  civil 
service,  but  he  thought  Mr.  Harrison  would  do 
much  worse,  and  the  event  has  justified  bis 
premonition.  Latterly,  with  renewed  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Cleveland,  bis  confidence  in  the 
Democratic  party  as  represented  by  its 
managers  and  Congressional  representatives 
and  Tammany  Hall  had  steadily  declined. 
But  tho  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  spite 
of  these  assured  him  of  the  sounder  mind  in 
the  great  body  of  the  party. 

In  1S67  Mr.  Curtis  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  in  the  courso  of  the 
debates  he  urged  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  but  with- 
out any  practical  result.  Tho  enlargement 
of  women's  educational  opportunities  was  a 
matter  very  near  his  heart,  and  he  brought 
all  the  resources  of  his  humorous  satire  to  bear 
on  the  opposing  party.  As  a  member  of  tbe 
Board  of  Regents  from  1864  he  exerted  a  happy 
influence  on  the  educational  methods  of  the 
State,  and  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  he  mediated  graciously 
between  the  confidence  of  tbe  larger  uni- 
versities and  the  jealousy  of  the  smaller  col- 
leges and  academies.  As  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  his  influence  was 
steadily  for  the  improvement  of  its  collections 
and  their  more  unrestricted  popular  use  on 
all  days  of  the  week.  He  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian Churches  and  a  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.  That 
he  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation shows  that  his  Unitarianism  was  of 
tbe  radical  type.  In  tbe  little  Unitarian 
Church  at  Staten   island  he  often    read  the 


sermons  of  Mariincau  and  Dewey  and  others 
to  "audience  fit  though  few." 

In  1889  Mr.  Curtis  edited  an  edition  of  John 
Lothrop  Motley's  letters,  and  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  genial  disposition  that  he  omit 
ted  almost  every  reference  to  the  most  painful 
episodes  of  Motley's  lifo.  It  was  only  natural 
that  there  were  those  who  thought  that  this  was 
not  well  done. 

No  man  was  ever  less  inclined  to  insist 
upon  the  maxim,  ' '  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire."  He  did  a  very  great  amount  of 
unrewarded,  often  thankless,  work,  especially 
aa  he  answered  every  decent  letter  he  received, 
however  stupid  it  might  be.  He  was  prodi- 
gal of  help  to  those  who  sought  his  judgment 
in  great  literary  tasks.  His  eloquence  was 
often  at  the  service  of  some  honorable  cause  or 
valued  friend.  In  every  personal  relation  he 
was  a  good  man  to  know,  a  better  man  to 
love,  as  relative  or  friend.  He  was  full 
of  pleasant  talk  and  golden  memories  of  per- 
sons and  events,  nowhere  more  interesting 
and  engaging  than  in  some  friendly  circle; 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  his  own  home, 
the  least  formidable  of  men,  putting  the 
most  awkward  at  their  ease.  His  most 
remarkable  endowment  was  not  any  in- 
tellectual distinction,  any  imaginative  foroa 
or  originality  of  mind,  but  a  character  which 
united  in  itself  the  rarest  gentleness  and  the 
(•ternest  sense  of  duty  and  resolve  to  have  it 
done.  He  was  our  Puritan  cavalier.  His  gra- 
cious manners  masked  an  iron  will.  He  add- 
ed nothing  to  our  literature  which  did 
not  make  for  kindness,  charity,  and  peace; 
nothing  to  our  politics  which  does  not  shame 
its  ordinary  levels  and  beckon  it  to  higher 
things. 
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THE  DELPHIC  HYMN  TO  APOLLO. 

An  event  of  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  to  areheolo- 
gists  and  classical  scholars,  but  to  the  world  of  culture 
generally,  is  the  recent  reproduction  of  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  found  on  two  inscriptions  unearthed  at  Delphi 
by  the  French  excavators  last  October.  Every  one  can 
imagine  the  emotion  with  which  the  select  audience, 
gathered  recently  in  the  library  of  the  French  School  at 
Athens,  listened  to  the  tones  which,  after  a  silence  of 
two  thousand  years,  once  more  vibrated  upon  the  air. 
The  melody,  rendered  by  four  male  voices  in  unison  and 
accompanied  very  cleverly  on  the  piano  by  M.  Nicolle,  a 
French  student  of  ancient  musical  lore,  produced  a  pow- 
erful impression ;  its  weird  cadences  had  a  mysterious 
charm,  and  the  prevailing  minor  character  gave  to  the 
whole  hymn  an  effect  of  grandeur  and  majesty.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  these  effects  were  partly  due 
to  the  piano  accompaniment ;  but  the  latter,  as  M.  Nicolle 
assures  us,  was  composed  on  the  basis  of  what  i3  known 
of  ancient  Greek  instrumental  music,  so  that  it  is  not 
unfair  to  judge  of  the  performance  as  a  whole.  But  we 
owe  the  reader  the  chief  details  of  this  subject. 

This  Hymn  to  Apollo  consists  of  two  inscriptions,  or 
rather  two  slabs  of  the  same  inscription,  found  in  the 
Treasure- House  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi.  The  be- 
ginnings and  the  ends  of  the  slabs  are  mutilated,  and 
the  first  slab  has  lost  a  large  piece  down  the  right-hand 
side ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they 


t>elong  together,  and  probably  there  was  a  &&rd  slab  as 
well,  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Hymn  is  not  to  be  found 
ou  the  second.  » The  letters  of  the  inscription  are  of  the 
post-classic  style,  an  indication  confirmed  by  what  seems 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Gauls 
in  278  b.  c.  Thus  the  Hymn  in  all  probability  dates  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  pre-Christian  century,  and 
was  contemporary  to  the  more  learned,  tho  hardly  more 
powerful  hymns  of  Kallimachoa.  It  was  evidently  sung 
by  an  Athenian  deputation  or  band  of  pilgrims  on  their 
march  up  to  the  sacred  Kastalian  fountain  ;  indeed,  the 
conjecture  made  by  M.  Reinach  is  quite  plausible,  that 
it  was  composed  by  order  of  the  Athenian  Republic  and 
sung  at  the  festival  of  the  Soteria  (in  memory  of  the 
victory  over  the  Gauls)  by  the  great  embassy  sent  to 
Delphi  to  thank  the  god  for  sparing  Athens  the  calamity 
of  foreign  invasion. 

The  hymn  is  composed  in  the  peonic  meter,  with  all 
iits  varied  substitutions.  Following  is  the  text  with  a 
literal  translation,  as  restored  by  MM.  Reinach  and 
Weil,  of  Paris.     First  fragment : 

[A0]vvaioc. 

[tov  /ut)api\oet  K^vrdv   Tuirfa  fteydXov  [A<<5J 
(f  tpua'  <lr£  Tujp  anpovttyi/  r6»6t  ir&yov  aiu- 
\6pora  TpiJJ  iraai  Qvaroion;  wpofaivei  [«] 
[c  X6yiat  Tp]ino<ia  /xavreciiov  <if  eie\[\tit   ex-\ 
[Opdf  bv  i<pp\  ovovpttti  dp&Kuv,  brc  rt[o<<j/] 
[teXcotv  It]oi)>/3<1(;  a'tokov  f:/.iKrav[<pvdv] 
ovupiy/taff  deif  <i0<j;r[ftij-of] 

6i  TaXaraav  &p?K  [eight  broken  lines] 

Second  fragment : 

lorov  Qe6v  oa 
['EA«i>]va  CaSvSevipov  at  Xd|_;je]- 
[re,  AtOc]  i[pi]6p6uovov  Ovyarpec  eiitXe[yoi,] 
p6fe[-]c,  ovv6p.ai[iov  iva  Qou>l6ov  iudac'i. 
oi  fitXxjniTe  xi>vacoic6/*av,  <k  ov<*  SiKopirv- 
la  TlapvacoMoc  raaadc  ~erf:pai;  edpava  ft{t]- 
ra  K^vratcii  £te?X>loiiv  KaoraXiiof 
eovbdpov  wi/mr'  ivevioerat,   $.eX<f>i>v  ava 
[irp\uuva  ftaavTtulov  tifrw,   irdyov. 
f'Ift],  itAuru,  :ucyaX67To?.i(  'AWtf,  ev^au. 
[io]t  <pep6ir\oto  vaiovoa  TpiTuuviSif  6&[ne]- 
[6]ov  idpavorov  ayiois  6i  fiuftoioJatv  'A- 
[p]a«jTO(;  ahide[i]  vtuv  ftf/pa  raobpuv  ifiov. 
ov  6e  vtv  'Apaijj  ar/ids  kr  'OXv/inov  avaxi6v[a\ 
rat'  ?uyv  62  Aurodf  tpkfiuv  au6?Moifytt~\ 
fcoiv  uidadv  Kpixei,  xpvaia  6'  atibOpov[  $ .  xt]- 
tfapic  vftvoiatv  avafilhreTar  t\  6i  [0]- 
[e]u[p]uv  rrpdiraf  lo/wr  '\H0ida  \aX[£>v] 

"...  the  Athenian  Lor,  By  Athenffius]  .  .  .  Thee 
we  praise,  son  of  great  Zeus,  famous  for  thy  playing  upon 
the  cithara,  who  beside  this  snow-capped  mountain  dost 
foretell  divine  words  to  all  mortals  .  .  .  how  thou  didst 
capture  the  oracular  tripod  guarded  by  a  hostile  dragon, 
when  with  thy  arrows  thou  didst  pierce  his  spotted,  coil- 
ing body  .  .  .  wildly  hissing,  untamed  .  .  .  the  war 
of  the  Gauls  .  .  .  passed  the  unholy  .  .  .  (Second  frag- 
ment): ...  Ye  daughters  of  loud-thundering  Zeus, who 
have  received  a«  your  portion  thickly- wooded  Helicon,  ye  of 
the  beautiful  arms,  come  and  with  your  songs  extol  your 
brother  Phoebus  of  the  golden  locks,  who  near  the  twin- 
peaked  abodes  of  this  Parnassian  rock,  hovers  among  the 
far-famed  Delphic  maidens  about  the  waters  of  Kastalia's 
plenteous  spring,  as  he  visits  this  lofty  crag  of  the  Delphic 
oracle.  Come  with  thy  prayers,  O  glorious  Attic  metropo- 
lis, who  inhahitestthe  undestroyed  land  of  the  armed  Tri- 


tonis.  Upon  the  sacred  altars  Hephalstos  burns  the  thigh 
bones  of  young  bullocks  and  at  the  same  time  the  black  va- 
por ['Apa^/ar/iof,  incense?]  is  wafted  up  to  Olympus.  Merrily 
the  whistling  pipes  strike  up  an  ode  of  varied  song,  and  the 
golden,  sweet-voiced  cithara  resounds  with  hymns,  while 
the  entire  body  of  envoys,  who  have  received  Attica  as 
their  lot    .    .    ." 

That  this  hymn  was  set  to  music  would  be  evident, 
even  were  there  no  musical  signs  affixed,  from  the  re- 
duplication   of    many    vowels   or   diphthongs   (e.    g,, 

eqtpov-nv-pct-u)  denoting  that  the  reduplicated  syllable  cov- 
ered two  notes  when  snug  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  music- 
al score  is  also  given,  by  letters  of  the  Ionic  alphabet, 
upright  or  reversed,  placed  above  the  syllables.  M. 
Reinach  transcribes  the  melody  on  the  modern  key  of 
three  flats,  tho  this  is,  no  doubt,  arbitrary.  One  notices 
the  great  range  of  th^  melody,  covering  more  than  the 
mean  vocal  octave /- /,  and  reaching  the  limit  of  an 
augmented  eleventh.  The  rhythm  of  the  hymn  is  f  time, 
with  a  noticeable  increase  of  vivacity  in  the  second  half. 

With  regard  to  the  musical  notation,  the  new  Hymn, 
which  is  the  mo3t  complete  and  authentic  document 
of  its  kind,  more  than  confirms  beyond  all  doubt  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  on  the  theory  of  music. 
Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  music  (indeed,  of 
Roman  music  as  well,  which  is  never  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Greek)  h  is  been  derived  hitherto  from  a  few 
unimportant  fragments  of  musical  pieces,  a  few  scattered 
notices  in  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  theoretical  works  of  ancient  authors.  Thus, 
we  have  three  hymns  of  Dionysius  and  Mesomedes  (of 
the  reign  of  Hadrian),  the  instrumental  composition  of 
the  Anonymous(ed.  B3llermaan),ashort,  musical  inscrip- 
tion of  Tralles,  and  a  fragment  of  a  chorus  of  Euripides's 
"  Orestes  "  (ed.  Wessely),  since  proved  to  bear  no  musical 
si^ns,  but  only  peculiar  punctuation  marks:.  The  chief 
theoretical  works  are  those  of  Aristoxenos,  the  real 
founder  of  ancient  musical  science,  of  Aristides,  the  ora- 
tor, of  Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  the  eminent  astronomer  and 
mathematician  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (preserved 
only  partially  in  a  commentary  of  Porphyrius).  To 
these  must  be  added  the  works  of  Alypius,  Gaudentius, 
Pseudo-Plutarch,  Martianus  Oapella,  Boethios,  and  the 
stray  notices  in  Pollux  and  Athenaeus.  The  work  also  of 
Manuel  Briennios  (fourteenth  century)  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  many  excerpts  which  it  contains  of  an- 
cient musical  lore. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Greeks  used  a  different  notation 
for  instrumental  and  for  vocal  music.  The  latter 
comprised  fifteen  signs  or  notes,  of  which  the  new 
Hymn  gives  fourteen,  F*TOMAKierBO*X.  Alypius 
gives  the  varied  notation  of  these  fifteen  notes  in 
three  classes :  diatonic,  chromatic  and  enharmon- 
ic, a  distinction  which  will  ba  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble to  modern  students  of  music.  The  fourteen 
musical  signs  of  the  new  Hymn,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  >>elong  to  the  notation  of  the  chromatic  trope.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  melody  is  not  strictly  chromatic 
throughout;  on  the  contrary,  the  opening  twenty-five 
lines  are  diatonic,  then  follows  a  chromatic  passage  bad- 
ly mutilated,  on  quite  an  elevated  pitch.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  we  have  another  diatonic 
passage,  followed  by  the  chief  chromatic  passage,  and 
lastly  another  diatonic  passage.  It  would  seem  that 
these  changes  in  the  character  of  the  music  corre- 
spond to  changes  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  text. 


135  The  music  of   this  Hymn  belongs  to  the    so-called 

Phrygian  or  Hypo-Phrygian  class.  The  ancient  authors 
give  eleven  harmonic  classes  or  scales — the  Lydian, 
Phrygian,  Doric,  Meso-Lydian,  Hypo-Lydian,  Ionic  or 
Hypo-Phrygian,  Mo\\c  or  Hypo-Dorian,  Boeotian,  Syn- 
tono- Lydian,  Lokrian  and  Syntono-Lbkrian.  This  array 
of  names  gives  an  insight  into  the  great  range  and  detail 
of  ancient  music  to  a  degree  surpassing  all  our  modern 
systems  and  even  the  capacity  of  our  modern  instru- 
ments. 

To  those  who  wish  to  look  further  into  this  matter  one 
may  recommend  the  excellent  articles  in  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities  (latest  edition),  Muller's  "  Hand- 
buch  der  klassischen  Alterthumswissenschaft,"  Vol.  II 
(second  edition),  Westphal's  "Die  Musik  der  alten  Oriech- 
en,"  and  Gevaert's  "  Histoire  e.t  Tlieorie  de  la  Musique 
de  V  Antiquiti."  For  the  new  Hymn  to  Apollo  see  the 
latest  French  School  Report  (•'  Bulletin  de  Correspon- 
dence hellenique,"  1893.    Second  half). 

A  practical  suggestion  in  closing.  The  glory  of  hav- 
ing unearthed  these  precious  musical  fragments  at 
Delphi  would  to-day  belong  to  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  had  the  $80,000  necessary 
for  the  Delphi  excavations  been  raised  in  America  more 
promptly.  Let  the  past  supply  lesions  for  the  present. 
The  American  School  has  just  received  the  privilege 
from  the  Greek  Government  of  excavating  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  where  the  most  impor- 
tant public  buildings  of  the  ancient  city  are  undoubtedly 
buried  under  fifty  feet  of  earth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  friends  of  classical  learning  and  culture  in  America 
will  be  more  prompt  this  time  with  their  subscriptions. 

For  the  facts  given  above  we  are  indebted  to  Deme- 
trius Kalopothakes,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  in  the 
National  University  of  Athens.  An  early  announcement 
of  the  discovery  should  be  put  to  the  credit  of  Professor 
Manatt  in  The  Brown  Magazine  for  April. 
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PHILLIPS  B BOOKS  AND   THE  MODERN 
PULPIT. 

Of  Phillips  Brooks  it  can  be  said,  more 
truthfully  than  of  any  other  clergyman  of 
his  generation  enjoying  anything  like  his 
fame,  that  his  career  and  success  were  those 
of  a  preacher.  In  an  age  when  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  the  pulpit  has  declin- 
ed, he  was  able  to  attain  in  it  an  eminence 
and  a  power  as  great  as  any  man  could 
desire.  Such  a  figure  as  his  in  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  well  give  pause  to 
those  who  are  affirming  that  modern  con- 
ditions have  for  ever  broken  the  power  of 
the  old-time  preacher.  To  those,  on  the 
other  hand ,  who  say  that  modern  conditions 
are  all  wrong,  and  that  the  thing  to  do  is, 
with  Cardinal  Newman,  to  wish  that  the 
world  might  again  become  bigoted  and 
superstitious,  so  that  religion  and  its  offi- 
cial expounders  might  be  restored  to  their 
old  place — to  such  bewailers  of  the  good 
old  times  the  career  of  Phillips  Brooks  in 
the  better  new  times  ought  also  to  fur- 
nish food  for  thought    They  ought  to  be 


led  by  it  to  ask  themselves  whether  the 
wise  way  is  to  seek  in  vain  to  bring  back 
what  is  now  in  the  irrevocable  past,  or  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  present. 

This  is  what  Brooks  did.  He  furnish- 
es no  proof  whatever  that  an  old-time 
preacher  can  flourish  under  modern  con- 
ditions as  well  as  a  century  ago,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  was  not  an  old-time 
preacher.  Whatever  genius  he  had,  lay  in 
his  perception  that  the  men  of  his  genera- 
tion can  no  longer  be  reached  by  the 
methods  of  the  past,  and  in  his  power  to 
fpeak  the  language  of  the  present.  His 
example  does  not  show  that  it  is  still  pos- 
sible for  the  pulpit  to  hold  its  old  place, 
but  only  that  it  is  still  possible  for  the  pul- 
pit to  make  for  itself  a  new  place.  How 
that  new  place  can  be  made  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  qualities  which 
gave  Phillips  Brooks  his  influence. 

His  liberality  was  sincere  and  boundless. 
It  did  not  consist,  as  in  too  many  cases, 
of  a  grudging  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
opinion  can  no  longer  be  controlled  by 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  law,  and  so  find  its 
main  expression  in  calling  freedom  of 
thought  freedom  to  damn  yourself  by 
false  beliefs.  Nor  was  his  liberality  mere 
indifference,  as  if  all  truth  were  pretty 
doubtful  anyhow,  and  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  choose  your  party  or  your  church 
and  then  stick  to  it.  His  convictions  were 
profound  and  intense,  but  so,  he  clearly 
saw,  might  be  other  men's  who  differed 
from  him.  His  method,  therefore,  was 
not  to  denounce  others,  or  to  seek  to  im- 
pose his  beliefs  on  them,  but  to  join 
hands  with  all  earnest  men  everywhere 
in  the  search  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

Obviously  such  a  man  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  anything  that  was  merely 
sacerdotal.  The  forms  and  conventions  of 
his  church  he  used  with  ease,  and  doubt- 
less with  pleasure,  as  Emerson  said  that  a 
man  of  native  strength  and  skill  of  han- 
dling could  succeed  even  under  the  oldest 
and  mouldiest  conventions ;  but  when  men 
attempted  to  bind  him  with  them  he  snap- 
ped them  as  Samson  did  his  green  withes. 
Professional  airs  and  priestly  assumptions 
were  abhorrent  to  him.  He  was  always 
horrifying  the  "unco  guid"  of  his  own 
denomination  by  his  carelessness  of  cleri- 
cal privilege,  and  by  the  frank  terms  of 
equality  on  which  he  placed  himself  with 
all  honest  and  benevolent  men.  Even  the 
robes  of  a  bishop  could  not  make  an  eccle- 
siastic out  of  him,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  fellow-bishop,  whom  it  is  charity 
not  now  to  name,  published  a  long  protest 
to  the  Church  at  large  against  the  scan- 
dalous conduct  of  Phillips  Brooks,  an  Epis 
copalian  bishop,  in  consorting  with  Con- 
gregational pnblicans  and  Unitarian  sin' 
ners. 
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Of  still  more  importance  in    securing 
him  his  sway  over  men  was  the  perfect 
sincerity  which  always  marked  his  bear- 
ing and  his  speech.     He  never  gave  the 
impression  of  keeping  back  anything,  of 
"  looking  this  objection  full  in  the  face," 
as  a  preacher  said  onco  in  unconscious  con- 
fession, "and  passing  by  on  the  other  side." 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  great  stu 
dent,  or  deeply  read,  but  he  knew  what 
men   were   thinking  of,  and  he  had   the 
gift    of    speaking     to    their     real    and 
present  needs.     Religion  was  in  him  near 
to  Matthew  Arnold's  famous  definition  of 
it  as  "morality  touched  with  emotion," 
and  his  greatest  flights  as  a  preacher  were 
those  in  which  he  glorified  the   common 
round  and  daily  task  of  mortals  with  the 
light  of  eternal  principles  and  hopes.  Wall 
Street  crowding  Trinity  Church  at  noon- 
day meetings  for  a  week  to  hear  Phillips 
Brooks  speak  on  righteousness  and  truth 
and  judgment  gave  striking  testimony  to 
the  power  of  his  honesty  and  manly  faith. 
His  life  proves,  in  short,  that  if  the  pul- 
pit has  declined,   the  trouble  is  with  the 
pulpit  and  not  with  the  times.      It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  preacher  has  passed  or  is 
rapidly  passing.     What  has  passed  is  the 
notion  that  a  sermon,  as  such,  is  a  chan- 
nel of  grace;  that  an  illogical  harangue 
is   not    an  illogical  harangue    when  de- 
livered   from    the    pulpit  ;    that    a    man 
whom  his   college   mates  know  to  be  of 
no  more  than    average    ability  becomes 
suddenly  endowed  with  supernatural  wis 
dom    and    authority    upon    entering  the 
ministry.     All  that  is  dead  and  gone.  But 
■what  has  not  gone,  what  wfll  never  go  as 
long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is, 
is  the  willingness  of  men  to  hear  gladly 
the  preacher  who  can  put  an  ideal  in- 
terpretation upon  their  lives,  and  quicken 
all  their  nobler  aspirations,  and  strength- 
en them  in  all   their  worthier  resolvea 
For  such  a  preacher  the  time  is  always 
ripe,  and  for  lack  of  him  too  many  churches 
are  in  the  condition  of  the  one  where  Car- 
lyle  went  to  hear  Sterling  preach — where, 
he  said,  it  would  be  possible  to  let  off  a 
musket  in  any  direction  without  danger  of 
hitting  an  auditor.    Phillips  Brooks  has  no 
better  lesson  to  teach  the  ministry  of  to  day 
— and  he  was  emphatically  a  preacher's 
preacher — than  the  lesson  that  the  surest 
way  to  reestablish  the  pulpit  in  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  people  is  to  make  it 
tolerant,     unaffected,     progressive,     and, 
above  all,  transparently  honest. 


The  late  Mrs.  Theodore  Parker. — The 
widow  of  Theodore  Parker  died  in  Boston  on 
Saturday  night,  April  16.  She  was  almost 
se\enty  years  old,  and  had  for  some  time  been 
in  delicate  health.  A  year  or  more  ago  she  was 
injured  by  a  carriage  accident,  from  the  effects 


of  which  she  had  never  fully  recovered.  Since 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  i860  she  has  lived 
a  very  retired  life,  her  name  seldom  appearing 
before  the  public  ;  and  of  late  years  she  has  been 
known  intimately  to  a  comparatively  small 
circle.  She  was  connected  with  old  Boston 
families.  She  was  highly  cultivated,  said  to  be 
something  of  a  linguist,  and  accomplished  in 
many  ways.  Pleasant  reference  is  made  to  her 
in  Weiss  life  of  Parker,  and  some  of  her  letters 
are  there  quoted.  She  was  devoted  toiler  hus- 
band, and  was  his  companion  and  helpmeet. 
She  had  maintained  some  honorary  connection 
with  the  remnant  of  Parker's  society  which 
established  the  Parker  memorial,  but  did  not 
take  any  active  part  in  it. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Motley  and  Prescott. — The  Boston  Herald, 
writing  of  distinguished  authors  whose  earlier 
works  were  rejected  b)r  publishers,  names  Car- 
lyle,  Thackeray,  Kinglake  and  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  as  having  passed  through  that  pleasant 
ordeal.  It  also  mentions  that  John  Lothrop 
Motley  underwent  the  humiliation  of  receiving 
his  rnanuscript  of  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic"  back  from  the  famous  publisher 
John  Murray,  of  London,  with  thanks  and 
compliments.  But  his  first  disappointment 
was  when,  after  he  had  spent  several  years  in 
the  collection  of  the  material  and  sketching 
and  laying  out  his  work,  he  heard  that  Pres- 
cott was  preparing  a  "History  of  Philip  II." 
Motley  was  almost  crushed  by  the  news.  He 
felt  that,  he  would  have  to  renounce  forever 
a  long-cherished  idea,  and  probably  give  up 
his  career  as  author.  He  had  long  had  the 
intention  of  writing  some  kind  of  a  history, 
making  the  choice  of  subject  a  second  thought  ; 
but  this  subject  had  attracted  him,  and  he  was 
absorbed  in  it.  He  felt  the  necessity  to  write 
the  book  over  which  he  had  thought  so  much, 
but  no  disposition  to  write  on  another  subject. 
He  went  to  Prescott,  and  frankly  explained  his 
position.  Prescott  treated  Motley  in  the  same 
noble  spirit  with  which  Scott  had  treated 
Robert  Chambers  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
encouraged  and  supported  him  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.    Had  the  result  of  the  Interview 


been    otherwise.   Motley   said    that   he   would 
have  laid  aside  his  pen  forever. 

Longfellow's  First  Poem.  —  When  our 
great  poet  was  nine  years  old,  his  master 
wanted  him  to  write  a  "  composition."  Little 
Henry,  like  all  children,  shrank  from  the  un- 
dertaking.    His  master  said  ; 

"  You  can  write  words,  can  you  not  ?'" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  you  can  put  words  together?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then,"  said  the  master,  "  you  may  take 
your  slate  and  go  out  behind  the  school-house, 
and  there  you  can  find  something  to  write 
about,  and  then  you  can  tell  what  it  is,  what  it 
is  for,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  it,  and  that 
will  be  a  composition." 

Henry  took  his  slate  and  went  out.  He  went 
behind  Mr.  Finney's  barn,  which  chanced  to  be 
near  by,  and  seeing  a  fine  turnip  growing  up, 
he  thought  he  knew  what  that  was,  what  it  'va  -. 
for,  and  what  would  be  done  with  it.  A  hall 
hour  had  been  allowed  to  Henry  for  his  tirsr 
undertaking  in  writing  compositions.  in  a 
half  hour  he  carried  in  his  work,  all  accom- 
plished, and  the  master  is  said  to  have  been 
affected  almost  to  tears  when  he  saw  what 
little  Henry  had  done  in  that  short  time. 
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THE  POET  OF 


LIFE.' 


Joha  G.  Wbiitier  Is  so  xernnetf 
by  Kct.  L.  A.  Banks. 

Vila  True  Plctiu*«  of  t**xr  Enalaud 
l.tft-lTeV.  E.  X..  Xtexfar<f  «aj  s  tlie 
4>(utkar  TerH-llak«rW*'  tl»e  Friend 
■if  Maiik'n't-Mia  Efforts  l>t  Belial! 
of  M'onilU  Snffr:vsi> 
":«••.  1>r.  1.  v  i'>.\<:>  .3  ■•  ic'o.y  morning, 
i,!   jjie    ;  .-;ti  ->l!-i    Episcopal -Church, 

delivered  li  ■•■ .:  oi  -*  series  of  three  dis- 
courses on  the  li  fa  work  of  tbe  Poet  Whit- 
tier Ills  special  theruc  being  "VUittier,  the 
i'oet  of  New  Ens-laud  Homo  Life."  He 
I  chose  for  liis  text:  "Who  prophesied  with 
*  harp."    I.  Chronicles  xxv.,  3. 

Ho  said  in  part:  David,  the  poet-king,  had 
as  a  department  of  Government  a  company 
of  sweet  singers,  who  were  gifted  with  the 
prophetic  spirit,  and  who  voiced  their  mes- 
sage in  sunt?.  We  come  to  study  the  work  of. 
a  prophet  soul,  who  voiced  the  thought  and 
feel  ins  and  sentiment  of  the  common 
home  life  in  New  England  perhaps  better 
than  any  one  else,  not  from  pulpit  or  altar, 
but  from  swer  t.  litcloJtous  harp. 

W'hittier  was  a  son  of  the  soil,  like  Amos, 
who  wan  called  from  amon*  the  herdsmen 
end  from  dressing  sycamore  trees,  or 
Flishs.  from  his  oxen  and  his  ploaifi'.  lor 
Whittier  to  sing  of  New  England  homenfe 
was-onlv  to  count  his  own  pulaebeats,  for 
its  musfr  was  in  his  very  blood.  He  was 
horn  in  one  of  the  "sweet  homes"  that 
"nestle  in  these  dales," 

"Anil  perch  atonf  t!i«w  wooded  swells. 

And,  idest  hernnd  Arcadian  vales. 

I  iji'v  hear  the  sound  of  sabbatu  bell*. 

I  lei  -  ilnt-lls  no  i-enect  man  surdlme, 

>  or  h'oiimh  whice.1  before  her  time; 

lint,  wnh  the.  laultsaml  tollies  of  the  race. 

Old    homebred  virtues  bold    llieir   not   unbonored 

plsee." 

He  was  his  own  "barefoot  boy"  of  his 
later  song,  who 

"Waaru-hln'n'oweirsnnil trees,    ' 
Huinmln?  birds  and  liuney  beet." 

No  one  bora  out  of  New  England  could 
ever  have  sung  the  sorjg  of  "ThePumnkin" 
with  so  much  delicacy  and  pathos. 

Wlio  rould  simr  about  the  old  New  Y.ns 
land  cobbler's  bench  like  the  bov  who 
earned  iris  first  schooling  throuch  long 
winter's  toil  making  AIM?  Never  oat  ot 
his  memory  was  Jost  the  vision  of  the  sboe- 
nfiker 


u?  hare  felt  aur)    understood   m  the  last 

verse: 

"lie  lives  to  lean,  in  life's  hard  school. 
Tlow  tew  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph,  and  his  Ion, 
Like  her— because  taey  'mt%  him," 


A  FRIEND  OF   MANKIND. 

The  Poet  Whittier  as  SJeen  by  mew.  E. 
I*.  Rexford  e>f  Boxbory. 

The  life  and  works  of  the  dead  Poet 
"Whittier  furnished  a  theme  tor  Rev.  E.  L. 
Bezford's  discourse  at  the  Roxbary  Uui- 
versalist  Church  yesterday  morning. 

The  gentlest,  kindest  and  most  amiable 
elements,  said  he,  were  possessed  by  Whit- 
tier.  By  the  children  he  was*  dearly  b%- 
loved,  and  the  same  tender  feeling  went 
out  to  him  front  the  aged.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  a  simple  and  noble  friend  of  man- 
kind, j.    4t_^ 

Great  chaiacferara  not  the  products  of 
their  own  age.  Supernatural  qualities  are 
usually  called  in.  Emerson  was  preface'! 
hy  seven  fenerations  of  noble  ancestry. 
Whittier  was  filled  with  all  irood  filial  loy- 
alty, and  he  paid  tribute  to  his  paronUire. 
In  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  he  saw  his 
religious  expression. 

his  first  American  ancestors  came  to 
this  country  in  ltOrt,  ana  It  was  In  the  sec- 
ond generation  that  Quakerism  was 
adopted.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  a  re- 
licious  xociety  whose  first  principle  was 
brotherhood.  He  learned  the  meaning  of 
brotherhood,  and  vlrtuallv  said  that  all 
-men  were  his  brothers.  From,  that  prin- 
ciple he  acted  from  his  birth  until  last 
Wednesday  morning. 

Quaker  thouuli  he  was.  he  saw  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  in  public  life  as  long  as 
slavery  existed.  Whit'ler  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  thrust  his  lance  through  wrongs 
that  predominated  In  this  country.  His 
poems  fairly  burned  with  indignation  when 
the  occasion  required^ 

In  the  Lincoln  campaign  re  made  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  come  out  to  vote, 
'this  incident  oocasione  I  his  tone.  "The 
Quaker.')  Are  Oat"  It  seems  impossible  to 
ii?  of  this  generation  that  public  sentiment 
should  he  revolutionized  in  the  life  of  one 
man.  Notonfy  the  slave  of  the  South,  bnt 
tlje  oppressed  of  everywhere  were  near  to 
his  heart. 

Just  to  the  red  man,  he  waa  also  just  to 
the  women  of  this  country.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  prominent  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage  He  has  been  sympathetic 
and  responsive  asa  listener  to  the  manifold 
cries  of  human  distress.  The  heart  treas- 
ure of  childhood  aud  old  aire.  Whittier 
abides  with  ail  and  is  loved  by  ail. 


'Vpoe  hi*  cobbler's  form, 
VVi'ii  a 


i  pan  of  coals  on  either  hand 
To  keep  his  wax  euda  warm. 

Ami  there.  In  th-  golden  weather. 

He  stlti-ned  aud  hammered  arotsrour; 
In  the  brook  1m  moistened  ma  leather. 

In  thepswterajushis  tongue." 

No  one  has  told  the  story  of  winter  in  the 
New  England  farmhouse  like  Whittier  in 
"Snowbound."  How  many  gray  heads  have 
lost  choir  frost  and  been  boys  and  girls 
strain,  as  carried  on  the  current  of  his  song, 
they  have  been 

"Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
a  e  sat  th*  rJe»D-wmi|e.|  hearth  ai-out, 
content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar. 
In  baffled  race  at  pane  and  >l«or. 
While  ihe  red  lows  before,  as  beat 
The  frost  Una  back  w.tli  troo.c  neat 


What  matter  how  the  night  behaved 
What  mntter  bow  the.  north  wind  raved" 
Blow  u;.ch,  blow  low,  not  all  Its  mow 
Could  i|iiem-h  onr.heartatlre's  ruddy  glow." 

No  poet  in  our  time,  or  in  any  time',  has 
brought  oat  more  clearly  the  divine  influ- 
ence of  friendship  and  love  on  our  every- 
day home  life  than  Whittier.  It  shines  ont 
in  the  oft  quoted  poem.  "In.  Schooldays." 
in  the  face  of  the  little  girl  who  hated  to 
go  above  him. 

"Beeauss,  yon  see,  1  lova  you!"  \ 

And  there  Is  a  deeo  sigh  which  manr  of 


A  KlEPONSET  PASTOR'S  TRIBUTE. 

At  the  Appleton  M.  E.  ChnTch.  Neponset. 
yesterday  morning,  the  pastor,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Had  lock,  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  late 
John  G.  Whittier. 

After  speaking  briefly  of  the  early  life 
and  formative  influences  Drought  to  bear 
upon  the  younc  po*t.  Mr.  Badlock  <iwel' 
particularly  on  W(iittier  as  the  Christian 
poet  of  America,  and  pre-eminently  lb©  - 
Christian  poet  of  New  Endand. 

As  dislim  'ively  a  Christian  poet.  Wh't- 
tierhas  m>  peer  among-  his  American  col 
leagues.  JTi3  life  was  devoted  to  the  ad-: 
vancem^'u  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
the  upli't i: -z  of  his  race  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  his  countrymen. 
Incessantly  and  unselfishly  he  toiled  for 
the  glory  of  <iod  and  tho  welfare  of  men. 
The  speaker  quoted  sever*!  selections  from 
Wbittier's  poonv,  to  show  the  religions 
4one  of  his  poetry,  amon?  f>«em  a  selection 
fiom  the  latter  p:irt  of  Whittier"s  recent 
triUnt^  to  liohnns:  .,  j 

Tlielioni  dratts  nMrrW'vVr delayed  nndlate, 
When  at  tl:e  ettrnil  «at*»  - 
tVe  i  are  tli»  worrlj  ami  wortj  we  rail  onr  own 
For  LreeiofiU;  our  :ia5».tii-»of  »ul 
Urinirs  to  t'aa*  ct.'e  ii"  toll; 
■  f.irii.-w  we  rotii»  to  illn,  vfro  all  tUinjs  "tret,  '    1 
Ann  liVil  because  he^ivci," 

TheCTeal  Auiorxarr  priat  has  seen  Cod 
■waitirr.  has  s»en  his  Uccltcnuiff  haurt.  nas 
ohcTe<i  thesummons,  a»id  liiseone  to  he 
,WUh. him. wtu>©  #^hjv aoui  Jcjveu.  aut#.for 


TrfliDtes  of  the  Preacher?  fd: 
the  Quaker  Poet.  - 

Rev.    «.     c.    Itei<    of     Marblelieatl   «m 
"The    Cltaxacter    and     Influence    of 
iVhli;     >■••  -Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banltai 
on  ••'.■  t'Uller,  the  JPoet  Reformer." 
—Memorial  Srrrico  In  Melrose. 
Ker    S.  i     Cell  ot  tho  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,    rJarbleriead,   delivered  "• 
very  interesting  discourse  on  Tbe  Char- 
acter a  iid  lofiuence  of  the  Late  John  G. 
Wnitticr."  at  that  church  rosterttay  mnrn- 
iUT.  ' 

Mr.  Bell  took  for  his  text:  Amos  vii„ 
14, 15.  "I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was"  1  a> 
son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  was  a  herdsman  and 
a  catlierer  of  sycamore  fruit,  and  tho  Lorct 
took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock.  a'gdUiei 
Lord  saia  unto  me,  Go:  prophesy  nn»  fhef 

people  of  Israeli  "r~  ~"  *     **,    Vif 

lie  said  in  substance :  "It  was  Whi\tiex9 
lot  to  know  something  of  the  'stern-  ajmdi- 
tions  tinder  which  tbe  ordinary  soul  isedn- 
cated_among  us,. ana  fitted  for  iks  work  in 

home, 
art'  gird 

am^ot 
But  to 
•hoe 

s  tcortrfhu- 

ainedtolnah- 

stinolmore 

in  ii  tiller 


life.  There  was  -for  him  no  1   . 

no  splendid  library,  no  schob 

of  music  in  which  the  great 

his  nature  might   be   de\e 

spite  of  his  environment  1 

distinctive  signn  ot  genius.', 

tions  to  the  press  before  he  a 

hood  proved  that  he  Wasnot 

than  the  proohet  AnXlS  vk  t 

of  the  soil.  ^3r'*Y     "    :     * 

"Ihe  character  of  Whfttier  ^as  aJway« 
charming  and  attaactvve/  Bo  iffts'^&oot 
the  most  sincere  men-  this  century  has 
seen.  His  convictions  were  the  result  of 
his  fine  6ense  of  righteousness  and  the> 
ever-abiding  consciousness  of  bis  auty^to 
God  and  humanity.  ■■■■"-:. 

"The  existence  of  wrong  troubled  hla 
soul  and  forced  him  to  speak  ontwrbat  -was 
in  him.  It  was  impossible  for  lAsa  toBar 
false  to  his  better  nature,  and  \o  tuxu  away 
his  ear  from  the  cry  of*  the  suffefinir  aad 
oppressed.  **»<*  "•ffi   '"' ""■   "k  ;' 

"However,  he  was  resnlerkable  for  th» 
simplicity  of  his  manner  ana'habrts"o(  life. 
He  was  not  spoiled  S)y  f»w  or  flattered 
into  self -consciousness  by  >)iis  euthusiaatio 
admirers.  The  graces. ofniodesty.  aeek- 
ness  and  geniality  noveXtJrsook  hnn.-^  T 

"What  a  delight,  it  wns  towee  litm  la  fail 
own  home!  He  sat  jr*  plain  clothing^n  a 
small  and  unpretentious  room,  with  eye* 
full  of  meaning,  ana  a -voice  which  in  con- 
versation on  favorite-themes  often  becsazra 
as  musical  as  anppling  stream.  Auit  UMne 
was  -*i»  him  i.*  lingular  rttrt»rir*""«f 
thought  anduim -*-njk\purnos«.  Wliataoe-rer 
thines  made  Tbetln  elevation  of  fafsjariL 
for  the  enrichment  of  his  soul,  for  tho'Iesu- 
eninir  of  the-.  woritVs  hardens  were  Loved 
by  htm  and  V<nl  -Tor  the  niouldinu  and 
shaping  of  hie  Xharacter.  In  him  th-atta 
was  no  guile.  He  lived  in  all  atmosphwa 
of  saiDUine«s  all  his  (rays  and  was  truly  » 
man  after  God's  own  heart. 

"He  was  nnauestiouably  a  great  poet, 
though  by  no  means  the  irreaccst  of  Ameri- 
can poet*.  afB  had  not  the  deep  aud  mea- 
sured catfencerof  Bryant.  wh«>  not  ueidom 
remind'ras  of  oro  or  the  old  psalmists.  He 
had  notthh-nhnble  fancy  and  subtle  power 
of  toachintr  the  common  whicli  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  tho  hues  of  Longfellow.  He 
bad  not  the  elear  insight  and  virile  move- 
ment, tbe  creative  force  and  wealth  of  al- 
lusion, and  the  classic  elegance  aud  perfect 
grace  of  I.dwtdl.   '        ■  "•    '""      ' ""  ■    "" 

"But  he  had  to  a  marvellous  degree  th<» 
Ivrlc  quality  of  Bums.  When  the:  ttttpira- 
tioa  was  aponliiin.  the  verses  came  sponta- 
i.eiu-,''  .  and  their rythm  vaj  of  the  high- 
est order.  He  trad  such  buoyancy  and  en- 
ergy, and  -consciousness 'of "  ilietl**; and 
sublimity  of  thought,  such  sweet  ami  beau- 
tiful ideals,  that  he  earned  bis  readers 
along  with  him  wife t  ever  incroasiug  ad- 
miration «nd  pleasure.  Under  the  spell 
of  his  genius  they  forzot  his  errors' of  gram 
mar,  his  tiiKt»tce»-rli  accent,  his  too  fre- 
Ottcnt  re  put  iriun  of  ideas,  his  *traii,ed  moral 
ohsorvatlons.    '  "       .         •      .   -• 

"But  nis poetry  is fnllof  the  noBIost  mor- 
al U'.aehing.  God  is  to  him  the  Kather  of 
the  huuian  race :  all  men  are  breth ren :  the 


tin  i  verse- is  the  symbol  of  theUivltre  pres- 
ence ami  energy.  Upon  thexo  three  preg- 
nant and  thoroughly  scriptural  ideas  he 
constantly  dwelt  iu'his  meditative-  hours 
i<n<tin  his  moments  of  rapturous  so  :g. 

"And  now  he  lias  gone  to  his  rew.ird.  We 
shall  not  look  noon  nts  line  attain.  But  we 
are  unfcUmeclly  than ktai  for  the  blessing* 
he  has  left  us.  and  we-Miall  endeavor  to 
acquire  bis  Christ-like  tnuiJer'and  the 
splendid  charity  of  his  words  aud  deeds." 


REV.   L.  A.  BANKS  ON  WHITTIER. 

YesterJay  rooniimr,  in  Gru'cn  Church,  on 
Temple  street.  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks 
delivered  the  second'  of  a  series  of  three 
discourses  on  Whittier.  bis  subject  being 
"Whittier—  the  Poet— Reformer." 

He  said  in  part:  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
was  Whittier'a  Elijah.  Ho  found  him  a 
barefooted .  young  lad  who  had  itad  the 
slightest  possible  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion, and  who*e  ouiy  uciutiintauce  with 
books  was  rosmned  to  a  libr.iryol  20  vol 
umes,  and  j  stray  copy  of  Hums'  poems, 
borrowed  fiom  apodler.  !t  v.- us  Harrison's 
kindly  sympathy  and  Keen  ••upreciation  of 
the  abilities  indicated  l>v  Wuutior  «  early 
verses  that  inspired  in  his  heart  a  ^termi- 
nation to  have  a  better  education,  and  to 
fit  himself  to  take  au  earnest  pari  in  the 
work  of  iv  form. 

it  is  not  bard  to  understand  bow  a  strong, 
magnetic  nature  liKe  Garrison's,  all  aglow 
with  his  undying  lovo  for  humanity  and 
hatred  of  oppression,  should  have  moulded 
the  sby  young  Quaker  into  a  living  eDgine 
of  "reform.  In  those  early  days  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  no-  message'  rang  out 
with  a  troer*note  in  behalf  of  "Americans 
to  market  driven.  andb:irtered  as  llie  Dmte 
for  gold!"  than  ^' hit  tier's. 
.  Some  of  lii«r  lines  reveling  the  heartless- 
ness  of  slavery's  disregard  tor  the  rights  of 
humanity  mien;  easily  be  applied,  without 
change,  t  >  cocditians  that  exist  all  too 
oft»u  among  us  today. 

Whittier  did  not  cease  to  be  a  reformer 
when  slavery  waa  overthrown.  Operesstmi 
anywhere  aroused  bis  indignatioa  and 
compelled  his  sympathy.  He  was  a  warn! 
friend  of  en ual  rurbts  lor  women,  had  the 
most  hearty  sympathy  for  the  temperaucs 
cause,  and  was  ever  ready  with  voice  ana 
pen  to  defend  the  Indian,  the  prisoners** 
debt  or  any  ouo  ft  lout  whose  head  ufS 
fortune  gatherer 


ill 


HITTIER'S    FUNERAL 


Quietly     Bolemnized    Beneath 

.t  Trees. 

Thousands  View  the  Honored  Poet'? 
Remains. 

fsrn  tA,-,  nnspATCH  to  Twk  TnANScitirT.] 

Amksbitry,  Sept  10.  The,  dense  mist  that 
hnng  over  Ajncsbnry  like  a<  damp  pall  early 
this  morning  was  in  harm*"*!*  with  the  stillness 
and  sonibrencss  with  wlfich,  everyone  was  im- 
pressed in  the  presence  of^tiia  great  sorrow  felt 
all  the  more  intensely  as.  the  hour  approached 
for  the  burial  of  the  great  poet  and  philan- 
thropist, John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Tho 
mystery  of  death  was  typified  by  tho  shifting 
and  elusive  shadows  ot.  the  fog;,  and  the  glory 
and  hopefnlnes*  of  thaVeftffrreetlon  was  illus- 
trated b7  the  briirn'frwajim  rays  of  the  «nn  that 
came  with  the  grpwlpa'of  day. 

Althongh  the  time  when  the  friends  of  the 
dead  poet  were  to  hay*  an  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing a  lMt  look  at  htinfaee  was  arranged  for  be- 
tween the  hours  afton  and  two,  by  9.30  o'clock 
earnest  requoat^Wfne  from  immediate  friends 
and  neighbors  flf  Judge  Cat*,  on  Friend 
•treet.  where  the  remains  lay,  for  an 
opportunity  "Vo^  view  them  before  the 
Appointed  tlme.Ntnd.  from,  then  until  the 
hour  for  the   funeral   there  was  a  continuous 
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human  stream  passing  through  the  house! 
For  the  first  twn  or  three  hours  or  until  the 
arrival  of  the  trains  from  Boston  the  callers 
were  confined  principally  to  people  of  Ames- 
bury.  One  lady  brought  with  her  an  nfferlng  of 
fringed  gentian— Mr.  Whittier'a  favorite  flower- 
rare  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  was 
placed  on  the  coffin.-  The  funeral  arrangements 
were  under  the  charge  of  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Jr.,  Judge  Cat*  and  8.  T.  PaekanLieditor  of 
tho  Portland  Transcript,  whose  wife  fa  a  nelce 
of  Mr.  Wblttler.  They  courteously . gave  visit- 
ors an  opportunity  to  view  the  modest 
little  study  of  the  -  poet,  whan  most 
of  his  literary  work  waa  done.  At  the 
window  looking  out  i  upon  .  the  garden 
■haded  with  fruit  trees  and  beautified  with  a 
great  bed  of  hydrangeas  Is  the  little  round 
table  he  used  for  a  desk.  Shelves  set  Into  a 
niche  In  the  wall  contain  a  small  library  of 
carefully-selected  books.  On  the  walls  are  a 
few  engravings  aad  the  photographs  of  rela- 
tives and  friends. .  An  open  stove  gave  a 
oheerful  glow  and  ■  combined  with  the 
.furnace  in  affording  heat  in  the  winter. 
The  rest  of  the  furnishings  are  equally  simple 
and  unpretentious.  Letters  and  despatches  were 
belag  constantly  received  from  friends  far  and 
near  who  weiwanable  to  be  present  In  person. 
Among  the  first  was  one  from  the  author  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  who  wrote  as  follows: 
.   Hartford,  Sept.  8, 1803. 

Dear  Frlend^-Let  me  thank  you  for  your  kind 
remembrance  of  me.  In  communication  with 
our  mutual  friend,  I  had  already  learned  from 
the  papers  of  the  going  home  of  his  pure  spirit. 
To  such  as  he  the  transition  from  this  world  to 
the  next  Is  but  slight  It  would  be  selfish  to 
sorrow.  Ours  Is  the  loss  and  his  the  eternal 
gain.  I  wish  I  might  send  a  fitting  tribute,  bat 
my  days  are  almost  numbered  and  mv  pen 
halts  In  my  hand.  His  own  beautiful,  solemn 
words  come  to  me  now: 
The  honr  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late 

When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own 

And  lift  our  hands  alone. 
For  Love  to  fill  our  nakedness  of  soul. 

It  will  not  he  possible  for  me  to  be  present  In 
person  on  Saturday.    Bnt  I  will  be  with  yon  in 
■pint.    With  truest  sympathy,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 
Harriet  Berchxr  Stowx. 

Grace  Greenwood  wrote  from  Nutley,  New 
Jersey: 

"Mrs.  Gertrude  Cartland.  Dear  Friend— I  am' 
quite  overcome  with  the  shock-  and  sorrow  of 
our  great  friend's  death.  •  "  •  I  have  been 
hoping  and  wishing  to  •  go  on  to 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  my  noble 
beloved  friend  once  more.  Indeed,  that  was 
my  chief  object  when  I  left  home,  to  see  blm 
who  has  for  many  years  bean  to  me  the  most 
dear  and  venerated  of  men.  Ton  can  under- 
stand how  It  seemed  to  me  when  I  awoke  this 
morning  and  realized  that  he  had  gone. .  *   *    * 

The  following  despatches  were  received : 
Ban  Harbor,  Mr.,  Sept.  ft,  1802. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Gate— I  had  hoped  to  be  present 
at  Mr.  Whittier'a  burial,  but  it  Is  Impossible.  I 
feel  sad,  indeed,  to  think  I  shall  see  him  no 
more.  I  have  long  regarded  him  with  affec- 
tionate veneration.  Jakes  G.  Blaine. 
Washimotow.  D.  0.,  Bent  10. 1802. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  W.  Cartlani— The  death  of 
John  G.  whittier  touches  mc  deeply,  bnt  the 
severe  loss  Is  softened  with  thankfulness  that 
he  lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  cause  he 
loved  and  served  so  well.  Emancipated  mil- 
lions will  hold  kls  memory  sacred. 

Frederick  Douglass. 

Remembrances  in  the  form  of  flowers,  ar- 
ranged In  elaborate  and  artistic  designs,  began 
arriving  early.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  sent  an  Ivy 
wreath ;  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  a  large 
bo-,  not;  Mrs.  Daniel  Lotbrop,  widow  of  the 
publisher,  of  Concord,  a  bunch  of  White  lilies 
and  smilax.  lied  with  a  broad  satin  ribbon,  on 
which  was  inscribed  "In  Memory  of  John  G. 
Whittier"  on  one  end,  a  verse  of  poetry  on  the 
other;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  large  wreath 
of  white  roses  and  smilax;  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
'Co..  a  wreath  of  rosea ;  Mrs.  Lyman  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  sister  of  T.  Jefferson  Ooolldge,  roses  and 
smilax. 


Other  despatches  and  letters  were  received 
from  Ira  1.  Coolbraitb  of  Oakland.  Cal„  J.  X- 
Browr  of  Newburyoort  Alphens  H.  Love,  pros 
ident  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union,  Philadel- 
phia, Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Hon.  J.  P.  Coggswell 
of  Salem,  Anson  Titus  of  Natick.  Hon.  R  T. 
Davis  of  Fall  River,  Cella  Thaxter. 

Among  those  present  were  General  O.  O, 
Howard,  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  Miss  Harriet  Mo> 
El  win  Kimball,  Colonel  Henry  I.  Hlgginson, 
William  Endlcott.  Jr.,  Jo'.n  C.  Ropes.  General 
Thomas  Sherwin.  Hon.  H.  8.  Rice,  Colonel  Rica, 
Hon.  Edward  h.  Pierce  and  wife,  ex-Govornor 
Claflln.  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Francia  J. 
Garrison,  Hon.  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  president  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  of  which  Mr. 
Wblttler  was  vice  •  president,  John  W. 
Hutchinson,  one  of  tbe  famous  Hutohinson 
family,  and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Ludlow  Patten  of 
New  York,  the  famous  Abolition  singers,  Judge 
des  Drlsay  of  Bridgwater,  N.  S..  R.  3.  White  of 
Brooklyn..  Edward  Clarence  tHedman  of  New 
York,  Charles  C.  Coffin.  Mrs.  Harriet;  Prencott 
BpofTord,  James  W.  Forbes,  II.  O.  Houghton, 
Colonel  J.  C.  Frankle.  a  delegation  of  ten 
members  from  the  Loyal  Legion,  Samuel  May, 
Parker  Plllsbury,  W.  P.  Blossom.  Ptrfeuso* 
palmer  and  wife.  Mrs.  Carojlpe  H.  Dall, 
Frances  If.  Underwood,  Mayor  Rantoul  of  Sa- 
lem, F.  F.  Avery.  Thomas  R.  Fitch,  Attorney 
General  PJllsbnry. 

\  Tha  lJSiairsinJromilaTeailllhronght  twenty 
-  ol  thi  city  Cnvernmcnt  handed  by 
its  or  Ti  nmas  K.  ;;>irnham'  and  the  Whittier 
i  :  ...  which  (it  rso  15,  Howe  is  president 
ai  ■  iany  ladies  members.  They  marched 
ti  ri  rh  the  streets  In  double  flic  to  the  bouse, 
it  was  origiwiil"  intended  to  bold  the  simple 
•ims  in  tho  Friends'  tneetlng-h:  aso,  but 
early  Mum  mnrninp  tbe  weather  was  so  promis- 
ing ni  a  bright  and  beau tl fill  day  It  wss  decided 
to  allow  tho  remains  to  rest  in  the  liotise  until 
tho  hour  of  interment,  and  say  thd  ft  w  words 
of  consolation  nnd  eulogy  in  the  little 
garden  ho  loved  so  well.  Chairs  and  settees 
wore  arranged  under  the  trees  and  from  a  low 
Improvised  platform,  those  who  ware  moved 
by  the  spirit  to  speak,  addressed  the  assembled 
mourners.  Although  the  services  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  tho  custom  of  the  Friends,  tow 
among  those  present  wore  tho  garb  of  members 
of  that  faith. 

The  Interment  was  in  the  lot  In  that  part  of 
the  Union  -  Cemetery  used  by  tbe  Friends  in 
which  the  Whittier  family  are  burled.  The 
grounds  are  large,  bnt  modestly  laid  out  They 
are  sltnaiod  at  what  Is  known  as  Bart- 
lett's  Corner,  about  three-quarters  Of  -t> 
mile  from  Amesbnry,  off  Main  street  on 
the  Havjorhill  road.  Many  Union  sol. 
diers  are  buried  there.  Tha  members, 
of  Mr.  Whlttier's  family  who  rest  in  tho  lot  are 
John  Whittier,  who  died  June  11,  1831,  aged 
70.  his  father:  Abigail  Whittier,  diad  Dec  97. 
1857,  aged  77  years,  his.  mother:  Moses 
Whittier,  ad  uncle,  who  died  Jan.  33,  1834. 
aged  61  years;  Mercy  E.  Hussey,  an  aunt, 
died  April  14, 1840;  Mary  W.  Caldwell,  a  sister, 
died  Jan.  7, 1881.  aged  sixty-foort  Elisabeth  H. 
Whittier,  a  sister,  died  Sept  8,  1884,  forty- 
eight  years  old.  and  Matthew  Franklin  Whit- 
tier, who  died  Jan.  7, 1883.  The  whole  lot  was 
covered  with  evergreens  whioh  hid  from  sight 
the  earth  taken  from  the  gray*.  The  casket 
was  lowered  Into  a  brick  vault  bnllt  Just  large 
enough  to  centaln  it  Tha  yanlt  will  be  closed 
by  an  arched  brick  roof. 

Memorial  Services  to  Salem. 
Memorial  exercises  were  held  today  In  ail 
the  publid  schools  of  Salem.  The  exercises 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  reading  of  Whittier'a 
favorite  poems:  At  the  Phillips  School  a  draped 
'crayon  portrait  of  the  dead  poet,  was  hang  in 
tbe  school  room.  It  was  surrounded  by  flowers, 
the  gift  »f  tha  pupils..  Placedjn  the  frame  of 
the  picture  was  an  autograph  latter  written  by 
Whittier  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  on  tha  ©o- 


cation  of*  reunion -last  spring. 
Mourned  In  Dma 

This  afternoon.  In  Dumi,  services  in  which 
the  school  children  took  a  prominent  part,  were 
held  in  the  Town  Hall.  Fleet  were  at  half- 
staff  and  all  the  eh  arch  bells  In  town  wore 
tolled  at  half-peat  two  o'clock. 

The  procramate  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 
Reading  of  scripture.  Rev.  J.  W.  Hyde ;  prayer. 
Ret.  A.  P.  Putnam ;  hymns  by  Mr.  Whittfer,  by 
select  choir;  address,  Hon.  Alden  P.  White; 
"Oar  Offttrin*."  written  tot  the  ahlldren  by 
Harriet  P.  Fowler;  selections  from  Mr.  Whit- 
tier's  poems,  read  by  pupils  of  the  pnblio 
schools)  address.  Rev.  W.  H.  Tricksy ;  "Ameri- 
ca," sun*  by  school  children ;  benediction,  Rer, 
Edwvc  Swing. 

Mr.  Whittler  was  much  beloved  In  Danvars, 
whare  for  many  years  ha  spent  muoh  of  bit 
tlms  at  tola  beautiful  home  "Oak  •Knelt* 
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Mr.  *\";<:u  -;  in  U  -  will  makei  :nis 
•  .;■  '!:  isiuy  -•:  s.hat  my  funeral 
:...-.  i'.<j  ..  lwJuctod  ii'i  Mia  plain  and 
qm;  „  was  ■■■'  th:i  ■  •  ety  of  Friend* 
w.la  which  i  ,in«  ■:■  •!  '  ^oi  only  by 

birthright,  I.iit  ■■  n  a    settl«<!    con- 

viction of.  the   •  •■;:         !    j>rinol pies  and 
the  linnor;  ■.  i:-  ■■  .  i    onie*.'' 

This  wish  of  >  ■  \  i--i-.fi  w  .3  fit- 
tingly respected.  Th«  lajioral  services 
were  most  appropriate  to  tan  man.  Mr. 
Whittler  was  a  Friend,  a  loyal  and' 
devotea  adnerent  to  the  faith,  of  his 
ancestors.  "The  plain  anu  qutey  way'' 
was  his,  and  his  only  way,  in  "which  the 
last  rites  could  be  observed.  Judge 
Cateand  Mr.  riekard  saw  that  this 
wish  was  observed,  Thoir  manage- 
ment of  the  funeral  w«  superb.  There 
were  thousands  present.  Most  of 
whom  viewed  thoremains  but  not  all 
of  whom  oonld  possibly  attend  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  house  would  have  been  too  small 
for  the  most  Intimate  friends;  the 
Friends'  MeetIng-house,a  short  distance 
away,  would  have  been  too  small:  to 
have  gone  to  any  church  or  hall  would 
have  been  Inappropriate. "  Heaven 
smiled,  and  a  most  beautiful  September 
day  was  given.  It  waa  one  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tier's  own  days;  jus t  each  as  he  himself 
would  have  chosen.  Tbe  day  was  full 
of  health  and  joy. "  Those  in  charge  of 
the  services  fittingly  thought  ot  having 
services  In  the  Beautiful  garden  lawn 
Just  in  the  roar  of  the  house,  This  gar- 
den Is  a  familiar  place  to  every  visitor. 
It .  was  a  favorite  haunt  From  the 
library  windows  Its  trees  and  shrubs 
were  seen,  and  their  growth  and  har- 
vest watehPd  with  constant  Interest 
It  was  a  most  beautiful  place  tor  the  ser- 
vice. There  was  present  a  large  audi- 
ence of  choice  friends.  The  nlain  and 
quiet  service  waa  beautiful  beneath 
these  trees. 

T  e  words  of  the  several  speakers. 
who  were  truly  moved  by  the  spirit  were 
touching.  The  poems  recited  took  on 
new  meaning;  and  the  words  of  Mr. 
Steadman  were  a  source  of  help  and 
strength.  He  said  to  know  Mr. Whittler 
was  a  consecration,  and  to  have  his  sym-  j 
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pathy  a  benediction.  The  sorrow  of  the 
hour  wns  tinged  with  a  Joy  born  or  God. 
The  entire  service  was  permeated  with 
the  thought  that  this  life  was  not  all ; 
that  Immortality  was  a  blessed  fact,  and 
that  goodness,  faith  and  love  were 
mightier  than  all  the  ttilnia  of  earth. 
It  was  good  to-  be  there.  The  occasion 
was  a  fitting  close  to  his  life  In  his 
dying  hours  he  sent  forth  the  message 
of  'love  to  the  world."  Those  gathered 
In  that  garden  realised  that  the  sorrow* 
Ing  hearts  of  the  world  were  with  them. 
We  are  sure  that  the  thanks  of  the 
thonsands.  Who  loved  Mr.  Whittler  for 
the  good  he  has  done  them,  will  go  to 
those  who  had  in  charge  these  last  rites, 
and  to  the  Father  In  heaven,  for  the 
beautiful  September  day. 

In  this  large  concourse  were  many 
friends,  with  whom  through  a  long  life, 
Mr.  Whittler  had  trod- the  quiet  aisles  of 
-prayer.  They  were  doar_and  treasured 
friends  in  a  double  .sense  of  the  word. 
They  have  many  reasons  to  sorrow,  and, 
many  to  rejoice.  One  of-  their  number 
has  (zone,  his  presence  they  will  miss, 
his  companionship  and  counsel .  wns 
most  dear;  but  their  faith  was  lived.  A 
eazlnc  world  saw  in.  that  departed  life,  a 
character  sweet  and  pare  and  true.  Mr. 
Whittler  loved  this  faith,  and  his  wish 
was  to  give  a  parting  expression  in  be- 
half  of  "the  birthright  and  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  its  principles  and  tho  im- 
portance of  its  testimonies,"  In  this  ex- 
pression, these  services  were  joined  by 
those  of  every  shade  of  religious  belief 
and  rite.  The  helpful  spirit  melted 
every  heart  and  became  as  one.  In  the 
.departure  of  such  a  soul  from  the  scenes 
of  earth,  there  Is  a  Spiritual  delight 
which  makes  all, to  be  drawn  nearer 
God. 

The  people -of  Amesbury  are  as  one  In 
their  sorrow.  Ago  and  youth  alike  were 
softened  by  the  death  of  their  neighbor 
and  distinguished  citizen.  Sincere  hom- 
age was  evidenced  all  through  the  town. 
Publio  buildings  and  private  residences 
testified  their  sorrow.  The  people  gave 
the  quiet  greeting  to  the  many  strangers 
who  oame  to  mourn  with  them.  The 
gentle  and  genial  bearing  of  Mr.  Max- 
well, a  leading  Friend  in  the  Amesbury 
meeting,  who  had  publio  charge  of  the 
services,  and  the  appreo  ative  adminis- 
tration to  many  of  the  details  of  the  ser- 
vice byMr. Garrison  will  bo,  recalled  with 
great  pleasure.  They  rendered  satisfac- 
torily their  services.  The  press  'of 
AniesDury  wore  generous  iu  their  help 
to  visiting  correspondents-  and  editors. 
The  Amesbury  News  had  a  line  tribute 
to  Mr.  Whlttier's  memory,  by  the  Lion. 
W.  il.  B.  Currier,  a  llfo-lonc  neighbor 
ot  Mr.  Whittler,  and  for  a  half  century 
connected  with  the  local  press.  He  is 
probably  the  best  acquainted  man  of 
Mr.  Whlttier's  early  editorial  labors, 
ilis  tribute  was  fitting,  neighborly  and 
sincere, 

Tho  "plain  and  quiet  way"  was  ob- 
served. The  many  hundred  did  not 
prevent  it.  The  hearts  of  a  loving  and 
sorrowful  world  ar>  tfianfcful  that  the 
wishes  of  the  dear  post  were  carried  out 
by  true  and  faithful  !r  lends. 


HAsrPTrtw,  N.  H..  Sept  7.— John  Ck' 
Whittier  passed  away  at  4.30  o'clock  this 
morning.  Ue  died  peacefully  and  was 
conscious  up  to  the  last  moment  The 
Itinera'  will  take  place  at  Amesbury, 
"Mass..  at  2.30  .Saturday  afternoon. 

According  to  the  Quaker  custom,  there 
ttrlM  bo  no  sermon  preached  at  the 
lunornl  services  over  the  body  of  John 
Ti.  Wnittier.  Tho  services  wQl  be  quite 
aithnie.  The  bells  iu  Amestrary,  Mr. 
Whlttier's  late  home,  were  tolled  this 
forenoon  when  the  news  of  his  death 
was  received  there. 

Sketch  Af  nil  I'lfc 

The  following  sketch,  written  by  Mr. 
Whittier  with  his  own  hand  a  few  years 
a-- '  in    response  to    inquiries    made  of  ! 
hint,  gives  the  main  points  ot  interest  In  ' 
a  lone  and  useful  Ufa     It  has  never  been 
given  to  world  generally: 

1  was  born  on  Dec.  17,  1807.  in  the 
easterly  part  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  In  the 
house  mi i it  by  my  first  American  ances- 
tor. '.  i  io  years  ago.  My  father  waa  a 
farmer  in  moderate  circumstances— a 
man  of  good  natural  ability  and  sound 
judgment  For  a  great  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town, 
ana  is  often  called  upon  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator in  matters  at  Issue  between  neigh- 
bors, Mv  mother  was  Abigail  Hussey 
ot  KnlllngRford.  N.  H. 

A  hnciioior  uncle  and  a  maiden  aunt 
both  <>f  whom  1  remember  with  muoh  at- 
loction, lived  In  tho  family.  The  farm  was 
not  a  profitable  one;  It  wan  burdened 
with  dent  and  we  had  no  spare  moneyi 
but  with  strict  economy  we  lived  coin- 
fortainy  and  respectably.  Both  my 
parent*  wore  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  I  had  a  brother  and  two  sis- 
ters. Our  home  was  somewhat '  lonely; 
ft xl) l  hidden  In  oak  woods,  with  no  house 
n  sight,  and  we  had  few  companions  of 
our  age  and  few  occasions  of  recreation. 
Our  .school  was  only  for  vi  weeks  In  a 
year— in  the  depth  6f  winter  and  half  a 
niilo  distant  -,.   ■ 

\  At  an  early  age  I  was  set  at  Work  6n 
*th«  larm  and  doing  errands  jfor  my 
.'mother,  who.in  addition  to  her  ordinary 
tbouse  duties,  was  busy  in  spinning  and 
Eweuving  the  linen  and  woollen  olotn 
mee>ted  in  the  family.  On  tirst-days 
fiutbor  and  mother,  and  sometimes  one 
fed  the  children,  rode  down  to  the 
{Friends'  Meeting-house  in  Amesbury, 
wight  miles  distant  1  think  I  rather  en- 
guv'!  staying  at  home  and  wandering 
fin  tho  woods,  or  climbing  Job's  hill. 
iwhicu  rose  abruptly  from  the  brook 
fwiiich  rippled  down  at  the  foot  of  our 
fgutden.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  I 
.con  id  see  the  blue  outline  of  the  Doer- 
Held  mountains  In  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  solitary  peak  of  Agamentlous  on  the 
JCoast  of  Maine. 

V  A  caving  line  of  morning  mist  marked 
Ihe  course  of  the  Merftmae.  and  the 
Great  l'ond,  or  Kenoza,  stretched  away 
[from  tho  foot  ot  the  hill  toward  the  vil- 
lage of  Haverhill  hidden  from  "sight  by 
Intervening  hills  and  woods,  but  which 
sent  to  ns  the  sound  of  Its  two  church 
bells.  We  had  only  about  20  volumes  of 
books,  most  of  them  the  Journals  of  pio- 
neer ministers  in  our  sooiety.  Our  only 
annual  was  an  almanac.  I  wis  early 
fond  of  reading,  and  now  and  then  heard 
of  a  book  of  biography  or  travel,  and 
walked  miles  to  borrow  it 

When  I  was  14  years  old  my  first 
ieolwolmaster,  Joshua  Coffin,  the  able, 
eccentric  historian  of  Newbury,  brought 
with  him  to  our  house  a  volume  of 
Burns's  poome,  from  which  he  read, 
greatly  to  my  delight  I  begged  him  to 
leave  the  book  with  me,  and  set  mvseli 
at  once  to  the  task  of  mastering  the  glos- 


§ary  of  tne  scotch  dialect  at  Its  close, 
"i'llls  was  about  the  first  poetry  I  had 
6.cr  roud— with  the  exception  of  that  of 
,no  Bible,  of  which  I  had  been  a  close 
student— and  it  had  a  lasting  influence 
upon  me.  V 

1  ix^an  tn  make  rhymes  myself  and  to 
1m  -mno  stones  and  adventures.  In 
foot,  i  lived  a  sort  of  dual  lite,  and  in  a 
world  of  fancy,  as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  plain  matter  of  fact  abont  me.  My 
lather  always  had  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  when  young  Garrison  started  his 
Free  l'ress  at  Nowburypnrt  he  took  it 
fn  the  place  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette. 
alv  sister,  who  was  two  years  older  than 
myself,  sent  one  of  my  poetical  attempts 
to  the  editor.' 

t  Somo  weeks  afterward  the  newscar- 
irier  came  alone:  on  horseback  and  threw 
the  napcr  out  from  his  saddle  bass.  My 
uncle  and  I  were  mending  fences,  i 
tooK  up  the  sheet  and  was  surprised  and 
ore  loved  to  see  my  lines  in  the  "Poet's 
Corner."  I  stood  gazing  at  them  rn 
wondor,  and  my  uncle  had  to  call  me 
Several  times  to  my  work  before  I  could 
recover  myself,  .soon  after.  Garrison 
rami'  to  our  farmhouse,  and  1  was  called 
in  from  hoeing  In  the  cornrield  to  see 
him.  He  encouraged  me,  and  urged  my 
father  to  senu  me  to  school. 

i  lon;nl  for  education,  bat  tho  means 
to  procure  It  were  wanting.  Lncklly,  the 
you ns;  man  who  worked  for  ns  on  the 
farm  in  summer,  eked  oat  his  small  in- 
come  by  making  ladies'  shoes  and  slip- 
pers in  tho  winter;  and  1  learned  enough 
of  him  to  ram  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry 
me  through  a  term  ot  six  months  in   the 
Haverhill  Academy.    The  next  winter  I 
ventured  upon  another  expedient  for  rais- 
tSywf  Si  and  kept  a  district  sclio  >1  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Ainesbury.  there- 
by enabling  me  to  have  another  academy 
term.    The   next   winter   I    spent     in 
Boston,  writing  for  a  paper. 

Jfeturniug  in  the  spring,  while  at  work 
on  the  farm,  i  was  surprised  by  an  invi- 
tation to  take  charge  of  the  Hartford, 
/Jt.  Jteview,  in  the  place  of  the  famous 
&.  1).  I 'rentier,  who  had  removed  to 
Jventucky.  lhad  sent  him  some  of  my 
school  'compositions,"  which  he  had  re- 
jeeived    favorably.    1   was    unwilling  to 

Ieso  the  chance  of  doing  something  more 
n  ue  ooiauee  with  my  taste,  and  though 
f  :>■,!;,  wv  unfitness  for  the  place,  i  ac- 
i-upted  it.  and  remained  nearly  two 
To  irs,  when  J  was  called  home  by  the 
Illness  ot  my  father,  who  died  soon 
«iter.  1  then  to.ik  charge  of  the  farm 
and  worked  bard  to  "make  both  ends 
meet" ;  and.  aided  by  my  mother's  and 
Sisters  thrift  and  economy,  in  some 
measure  succeeded. 

As  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  I  hud  been  educated  to  regard 
slavery  as  a  gn-at  ami  dangerous  evil, 
an;,  my  sympathies  were  strongly  en- 
listed for  tho  oppressed  slaves  by  my, 
intimate  acquaintan-  e  with  William,. 
1  ic  ■.••:  fiarrisfwi'.  When  the  latter  started 
jj  =  ;.  3.:-.)  v  in  Verriiant  In  ip'x.  L  wrote] 
Itrn  a  l«sUorco  .■>,.ienilii>g  his  views  ui>oni 
*i»very,  iutemueiaaoe  juid  war.  and  as< 
snring  him  that  he  was  destined  to  do 
great  things,  in  1833  I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  first  national  anti-slavery  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  I  was  one  of  the 
secretailes  of  the  convention  and  signed 
Its  declaration.  Jn  1*33  I  was  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 

I  was  mobbed  In  Concord,  N.  II.,  in 
company  with  George  Thompson,  after- 
ward member  of  the  British  f'arliamcnt, 
and  narrowly  escaped  from  great  dan- 
ger. I  kept  Thompson,  whoso  life  was 
hunted  for,  concealed  in  our  lonely  farm- 
house for  two  weeks,  i  I  was  in  Boston 
during  the  great  mob  in  Washington 
street  soon  after,  and  was  threatened 
with  personal  violenod)  in  1837  I  was  in 
New  York,  in  conjunction  with  H.  B. 
Stanton  and  Theodore  D.  Weld,  in  the 
office  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety. 
__  The  next  year  I  took  charge  of  the 
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Pennsylvania  Freeman,  an  organ  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  so.fftty.  My  office  was 
sacked  and  burned  b^a-mob  soon  after, 
but  I  continued  my  paper  until  my 
health  failed,  when  1  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts, The  faim  in  Haverhill  had  in 
the  meantime  been  sold,  and  my  mother, 
aunt,  and  youngest  sister  had  moved  to 
Amesbury,  hear  the  Friends'  meeting 
house,  and  I  took  up  my  residence  with 
them.  All  this  time  I  had  been  natively 
engaged  in  writing  for  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  In  I83'i  I  printed  at  my  own  ex- 
pense an  edition  of  my  first  pamphlet, 
"Justice  and  rxpedleney." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  dollars 
from  the  l>emocratio  Review  and  Buck- 
ingham's "Magazine  1  received  nothing 
for  my  poems  and  literary  articles.  In- 
deed my  pronounced  views  on  slavery 
made  my  name-too  unpopular  for  a  pub- 
lisher's rises,  JT  edited  in  1844  the  Mid- 
dlesex Standard  and  afterward  became 
associate  editor  of  ■  the  National  Era  at 
Washington.  1  early  saw  the  necessity 
of  separate  political  action  on  the  part 
of  the  abolitionists;  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Liberty  party— tho  germ 
of  the  present  i.opublican  party. 

In  l-r»7  an-editlon  of  my  complete 
poems  np  to  that  time  was  published  by 
Tlcknor  &  fields.*  "In  War  Time"  fol- 
lowed In  i£fi*.  and  in  1«65  "Snow 
Bound."-  In  lSi'0 1  was  ohosen  a  member 
of  the  electoral  college  ot  Massachu- 
setts, and  also  In  I8ii4.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  ot  Gverseers  of 
Harvard  College  and  a  trustee  of  Brown 
1 1  n  1  versify.  But  while  feeling  and  will- 
ing to  meet  all  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  and  deeply  interested  in 
questions  which  concern  the  welfare 
and  honor  of  the  country.  1  have  as  a 
rule  deolined  overtures  for  acceptance 
of  public  stations.  1  have  always  taken 
an  active  part  in  elections,  but  have  not 
been  willing  to  .add  my  own  example  to 
the  greed  of  ollice. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  by  birthright,  and  by  a 
settled  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its 
principles  and  the  importance  of  its 
testimonies,  while  at  the  same  time  I 
have  a  kind  fueling  toward  all  those 
who  are  seeking.  In  different  ways  from 
mine,  to  serve  God  and  benefit  their 
fellow-men. 

Neither  of  my  sisters  are  living.  My 
dear  mother,  to  whom!  owe  moch  every 
way,  died  in  1858.  [His  brother  Matthew 
Franklin  Whittier,  died  in  l»83.| 

Jily  health  was  never  robust;  I  inheri- 
ted from  both  my  parents  a  sensitive, 
nervous  temperament;  and  one  of  my 
earliest  recollections  is  of  pain  in  the 
head,  from  which  lhave  suffered  all  my 
life.  For  many  years  I  have  not  been 
able  to  read  or  write  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  nt  a  time ;  often  not  no  long.' 
Of  late  my  hearing  has  i.een  defective. 
Bat  in  many  ways  I  have  been  blest  far 
beyond  my  deserving;  and,  grateful  to 
the  divine  Providence,  I  tranquilly 
await  the  close  of  a  life  which  has 
been  longer,  and  on  the  whole 
happier,  than  I  had  reason  to  expect, 
although  far  different  from  that  which  1 
dreamed  of  in  yonth.  My  experience 
confirms  the  words  of  old  time,  that  "it 
is  not  in  man  who  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps."  Claiming  no  exemption  from 
the  sins  and  follies  of  our  common  hu- 
manity, 1  dare  not  complain  of  their  In-' 
evitable  penalties.  1  nave  had  to  learn 
renunciation  and  submission,  and 

"Knowing 
That  kindly  Providence  its  earn  is  showing 
In  the  withdrawal  as  In  the  bestowing,      , 
Scarcely  I  dare  for  more  or  less  to  pray." 
The  Hem  m%  BaverhllL 
Haverhill,  Sept  7.— The   news  ot 
the  death  of  John  G.  Whittier  has  been 
received  here  with  universal  feelings  of 
sadness  and  regret    The  City  Hall  bell 
was  struok  84  times  at  8  o'clock,  as  indi- 
cating the  age  of  the  deceased,  and  flags 


on  the  buildings,  and  also  on  the  school- 1 
house,  were  displayed  at  half-mast  as  a 
token  of  respect  fot  the  great  poet 
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Lord  Triinyuon  died  a  rich  met).  Ytilf- 
rich,  no  one  yet  '  nowi,  "bat  if  lift  left-  aj, 
fortune  of  $1,000,000  and  ovsr  it  wonid  mrk 
priso  no  one.  His  early  publishers, Messrs.,; 
Strnban  &  Co.,  paid  blm,  Mr,  George  Wii 
Snialley  writes  from  London. $20,000  a  yeari 
for  the  privilege  of  publishing  bis  poemsji 
snd  a  royalty  besides, which  was  abi>ve  thsf 
conventional  10  par  cent,  paid  to  most! 
authors.  It  Is  fnir  to  suppose  that  br 
changed  bis  publishers  to  bis  profit,  and* 
that  tbe  Mcsrs.  MncMillnn  paid  hlro  during 
recent  years  in  which  tbey  were  bis  pnblbib- 
«-«  a  still  l^Tirr  sum,  wblob  may  resdilyj 
have  leached,  with  royalties  and  other  re-' 
iurr.5.  S4O.O00  to  §50,000  annually.  He  was. 
paid  b?  the  Nineteenth  Century  $1575  for", 
tbo  "  Bevesge."  Good  WoHs  paid  bios 
twenty  "nins&s,  or  abont  $105  a  llae  for  one 
of  the  worst  poems  he  ever  wrote,  and ' 
twenty  yearn  before  be  received  $50  a  line 
from  an  ar^bitoas  publisher.  Yet  down  to 
tbe  issue  of  his  collected  works,  forty-four 
years  befo.-»  bis  death,  he  bad  obtained 
next  to  nothing  for  bia  poem*  during  a' 
period  in  which  be  bad  produced  "MaudY 
and  "In  Memorlam."  and  hfs  first  assured 
Income  came  from  tbe  familiar  two-volume 
edition  in  which  so  many  of  this  generation 
first  read  bis  poems.  It  wss  in  tbe  sting 
of  straitened  resources  after  tbt  loss  ef 
bis  personal  fortune  and  before  bis  poems 
yielded  bim  a  revenue  that  be aoeeptrd  the 
pension  of  $1000  a  year  wblob  be  continued 
to  receive    up  to    tbe  time   of   bis   death." 

Early  neglect  followed  by  later  rich** 
has  been  no  unusual  lot  among  tbe  poets 
of  tbe  century.  Longfellow,  wbo  r  velved 
$14  for  "Excelsior,"  $20  eaeb  for  tbe  "Gob- 
let of  Life"  and  "To  tbe  River  Charles,  • 
sod  $25  for  tbe  "Wreck  of  tbe  Hetperoe," 
lived  to  receive  $4000,  $30  a  Hoe,  for  tbe 
"Hanging  of  tbe  Crane."  "I  wish,"  be  wrote 
in  1840  of  the  $10,000  a  year  made,  by  N. 
P.Willis,  "that  I  made  ten  hundred." 
Down  to  1852,  $2*00,  be  records,  wss  tbe 
largest  som  be  bad  received  In  any  one 
year  from  bis  peo.aod  this-was  after  be  bad 
published  "Evangeline,"  perhaps  bis  most 
popular  poem.  Yet  when  be  died  be  left  as 
estate  of  $356,200.  Whittier  bas  just  left 
$200,000,  tboojrh  for  bis  earlier  poems  be 
received  nothing.  Lowell,  on  tbe  other 
band,  published  bis  first  poems  at  bis  own 
expense,  sod  to  the  end  bis  income  from 
them  was  small  ;tnd  it  wssonly  fa  tbe  clos- 
ing ten  or  fifteen  years  of  bis  life  that 
Browning,  who  bad  a  similar  exper- 
ience with  Bis  first  volume,  received 
anything  froas  bis  poems. 

The  enormous  increase  in  tbe  number  of 
readers  in  this  centnry  bas  undoubtedly 
added  to  the  gains  of  tbe  average  ami 
mediocre  writer.  It  bas.  too,  given  centos  a 
reward  it  bas  never  before  bad ;  bat  tbe 
returns  of  popular  poets  were  as  great  half 
a  century,  a  century,  or  even  two  oratories' 


ajro.  aa  now.  No  author  of  tb«  laat  half  of 
the- century  baa  approached  the  $1,500,000 
Scott  ranted  with  bla  pen.  For  om  novel 
be  wa»  paid  at  tbe  rate  of  $252  o  workine: 
day.  Tbe  "Loot  Minstrel"  be  aold  for 
$3946.60,  "Mansion"  for  $5000.  and  tbe 
"Lady  of  tbe  Lake"  for  $10,600.  Byron 
began  where  be  eloeed,  with  $20,000  for 
"Childe  Harold. "  and  $15,000  for  "Don 
Jnan."  "Lalla  Rookh."  a  few  weeka'  work, 
waa  told  in  advance  for  $15,760.  and 
Moore  received  $45,n00for"Jrisb  Melodies.* 
Campbell,  comparatively  unknown, received 
$15,000  for  tbe  "Pleasoree  of  Hope," 
though  Bnrna,  ten  fortunate,  waa  paid  $100 
for  tbe  flrat  Kilmarneok  edition  of  bia 
poena—  einjrle  copiea  of  wbiob  fell  for  far 
more— end  $3500  for  tbe  eeeood  edition. 
Pre.  who  aold  tbe  "Bares''  for  $20.  never 
had  tbe  (rood  fortaoe  to  tea  a  eeoond  edition 
of  bit  poena  wanted. 

Earlier  Esvlleb  poets  did  aa  will— oenv 
■ercially  apeaking— aa  the  brillant  g ro*t 
Which  opened  the  ceutoiy.  Dryden's 
"Virail"  brought  bun  $«X>u,  and  Pone't 
"Homer"  $40,000.  OrayA  it  it  true,  re- 
oeired  only  $200  for  bit  poems,  bat  tlii* 
waa  due  to  hit  prejudice  aeiintt  makin* 
money  wiib  hit  pen,  and  the  "  Elegy,"  which' 
b*  (rave  to  Dodealey,  brought  the  publisher 
$5000  ia  profile.  Jobs  Gay  made  $835Q  out  of 
tbe  "Begear'a  Opera."  and  $5000,  out  of  it! 
successor  "Polly."  Goldsmith,  It  Is  true, 
only  r*eeived$300for  tbe  "Traveler,"  $500 
foribe'Deeerted  Vlllata."  but  this  waa 
due  to  lack  of  any  butineaa  ability  in  dri  v- 
inga  bargain:  while  the  $73  paid  Milton 
for  "Paradiae  Lost"  la  a  oln-ic  example  of 
unrewarded  genius,  tboupb  tbe  tame  publio. 
made  Bunyan  rieb  with  tbe  protiu  of  hi* 
work. 

Eoglitb  antbora  have  is  tbe  main  been 
better  paid  tban  these  ou  tbe  Continent. 
Few  countries,  like  Norway,  pension  a  poet 
at  Jhsen  baa  been,  or.aa  in  rJo&cary,  provide 
a  residence  and  'Jocoiro  by  fhe  gifts  of 
friends, nt  has  been  done  for  Moritt  .lokal.tbe 
Hungarian  poet.  Snbiller'a  beirs  have  b  >o 
paid  $}50.000  in  copyrights,  hut  be  only 
received  &U.500  from  1791  to  1W>&  Gocthsj 
writ  paid  by  />ne  publisher,  Colta,  $122,770 
in  ins  iiio-tijae,  mid  hid  beira  received  at 
ruueh  rooi«»tffer  hiw  death.  Chaleai«brian4 
wss  nahJ  -..  ttkJ  for  bis  collected  works, 
«;•■!  f-amariim  &*m  for  "Fall  of  an' 
'•"'''  :  M .  J.ufMi  for  his  dietary;  but 
"-''''  »'  ■■-•."■!'  its  ;■,'}  j«:rn«lists  yet 
be  i  -  pay  .dan  fcWiis.o  '  ise  !•  -euch  poet  re- 
fleittts  iu  ganaral  laat. 
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Lms  works,  the  unforced 
humor— his  mellow,  flowing,  softly- 
tnvod  style,  all  seem  to  bespeak  his 


throughout 


L- .  white ;  , 

She  waves  them  both  in.  her  unequal  flight"  ■' 

The  warm,  hearty  and  healthy  gym- 


moi-ul  as  well  as  his  intellectual  qoali-  |pathy  with  nature  shown  by  Tiring, 
ties  and  make  us  love  the  man  at  the  " 
tame  time  that  we  may  admire  the 
author."    Yes,  all  "  the  secret  wind- 
ings of  the  heart "'  we  seem  to  trace  as 
we   turn   the  pages  of  this  charming 
writer,     is  Bancroft  expressed  it  in 
writing  to  Irving  about  the  Life  of 
Washington:      "The    throbbings    of 
JEC^TJJkyaix  ars  as  marked  and  percep- 
tible  along  the  pages  as  in  anything 
you  ever  va-ote,"    He  calls  Irving  one 
of    the     "  great    masters "     of     the 
English    tongue,   "always    felicitous, 
—never  redundant — graceful  and  ele- 
gant.'"     J.  Lothrop  Motley  expresses 
the  feeling  of  thousands  when  he  says 
a    sense     "  of    personal    obligation " 


is  a  continual  sunshine  that  floods  his 
{pages.  His  pictures  of  BngKat  rural 
life  entrance  us  with  their  sweet 
serenity  and  blissful  beauty.  He  also 
uses  the  processes  of  nature  to  illus- 
trate truth,  as  where  hs  represents 
the  growth  of  genius  under  difficulties. 
Providence  delights  in  "  disappointing 
the  assiduities  of  art 'with  which  it 
would  lead  dulness  to  maturity  and 
to  glory  in  the  vigor  and  luxuriance  of 
her  chance  productions.  She  scatters 
the  seeds  of  genius  to  tbe  winds. 
Though  some  may  perish  among  the 
atony  places  of  the*  world,  and  some 
be  choked  by  the  thorns  and  brambles 
of  early  adversity ;  yet  others  will  now 


mingles  with  admiration  in  the  hearts  i^d  then  strike  root,  even  in  the  clefts 
of  his  "  innumerable  readers."  At  th«  ™V.  «trno<rlA  ™  HrslwstW  ™f« 


of  his  "  innumerable  readers. 
r^She  truthfulness  of  Irving's  charac- 
ter is  another  feature  worthy  special 
commendation.  In  his  diplomacy  at 
Madrid,  he  says :  "  I  have  depended 
more-  ipo  _.  good  intentions,  frank  and 
op,.  . 'aduct  than  npon  a  subtle 
jnanagemehi.  i  hare  an  opinio*,  that 
the  old  aiarim,  'Honesty  is  the  hast 
policy,'  holds  good  even  in  diplom 
acy!" 
the  intr  seen 


Washingtte^Inaiir. 

No.  2. 
AS  A  MAN  ASD  AUTHOR. 


paid  for  what  he  did  as  for  other  ar- 
We  may  say  of  Irving  what  he  said  tides  furnished  Mr.  Murray.  Mis- 
ot  Goldsmith:  "We  read  his  charac-  representations  will  always  attend 
tsr  in  every  page,  and  grow  into  fami-  the  best  aDd  truest  public  men.  Aa 
liar  intimacy  with  him  as  we  read.  Milton  says— 
The  artless  benevolence  that 


h£  the  rock,  struggle  up  bravely  into 
sunshine,  and  spread  over  their  sterile 
birth-place  all  the  beauties  of  vegeta- 
tion.1' 

Again,  he  conceives  an"  uulfnTy  be"» 
tween  all  natures,  animate  and  inami- 
mate,  and  compares  the  pride  and 
lust  ihood  of  the  oak  to  the  power  of 
Eon  and  eagle;  and  then,  rising  to  a 
.  higher  parallel,  he  makes  the  mighty 
He  was  heart-sick,  he  says,  at  pihar,  with  its  leafy  honors  lifted  high 
intrigue  and  falsehood  seen  in  and  broad  in  the  free  air  and  glorious 
court  circles,  the  lack  of  "high  honor  sunshine,  "  an  emblem  of  what  a  true 
and  pure  patriotism  in  political  affairs."  nobleman  should  be — a  refuge  for  the 
When  released  from  duties  at  Madrid,  weak,  a  shelter  for  the  oppressed,  a 
the  Queen  stepped  out  of  the  formali-  defence  for  the  defenceless  ...  an 
ties  of  style  seen  in  state  papers  and  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  his  native 
addresses,  to  thank  Irving   for    his  land." 

"  frank  conduct "  as  well  as  loyalty  and      Inviting  a  friend  to  Sunnyside,  he 
ability.  writes,   "Come  and  see  me,  and  TU 

Charged  with  puffing  his  own  books,  give  you  a  book  and  a  tree.*' 
he  explained  that,  at  the  request  of  the  After  reading  "  Eural  Life  in  Eng- 
publisher  in  England,  Mr.  Murray,  he  land,"  Richard  H.  Dana  and  that  he 
wrote,  what  many  authors  now  do,  was  as  much  refreshed  as  if  he  had 
matter  illustrative  of  his  work  -on  been  really  enjoying  an  hour  or  two 
Granada  to  explain  certain  points,  in  the  very  fields .  and  woods  them- 
not  laudatory.  He  used  the  sou-  selves.  "The  subduing  influences  of 
briquet  of  a  Spanish  name,  and  was  jnature  seem  to  clear  aWay  every  dis- 


turbing thought,  or  transform  them, 
as  the  clouds  are  turned  to  beauty  by 
the  splendor  of  the  moon.  .  At  one 
time  Mr.  Irving  writes :  "  I  feel  a  kind 
of  intoxication  of  the  heart  as  I  draw 


beams  «f  Fame  haa  two  wings,  one  black,  the  other-  in  the  pure  air  of  the  mountains,  and 


8'/-        I 


the  clear  transparent  atmosphere ;  the 
steady,  serene,  golden  sunshine  seems 
to  enter  my  very  souL"  | 

An  intimate  friend  in  England  said : 
"Nature,  in  her  sweetest  or  grandest 
moods,  pervaded  his  whole  imagina- 
tion, and  left  no  place  for  low  or  evil 
thoughts."  He  loved  the  birds  that 
sung  about  Sunnyside,  and  woke  one 
night  in  great  distress,  having 
dreamed  that  he  had  killed  one  of 
them.  He  could  not  shake  off  the  im- 
pression till  he  lit  his  lamp  and  read 
off  the  effects. 

In  his  last  days  he  wrote:  "0 
blessed  retirement,  friend  to  life's 
decline !  How  delicious  it  is  to  loll  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees  I  have  planted, 
arid  feel  the  sweet  southern  breeze 
starting  up  the  green  banks,  and  look 
out,  with  half-dreaming  eye,  on  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  and 
build  castles  jb^  the  clouds  as  I  used 
to  do  hereabouts  in  my  boyhood.-  Wo 
never  had  so  many  singing  birds  about 
the  place,  and  the  humming  birds 
are  about,  the  windows  continually 
after  the  Zgzztz  of  the  honeysuckles 
and  trumpei  creepers  which  overhang 
them."  Hew  liko  the  picture  Banyan 
gives  of  Be;dah  Land,  "  whose  air  was 
very  sweet  and  pleasant;  yea,  they 
heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds, 
and  saw,  every  day,  the  flowers  appear 
on  the  eartk"  Sunnyside  was  and  is 
a  sweet  Elyjian,  but  it  was  the  sunny 
spirit  within  that  brightened  living's 
outward  paradise  and  made  its  atmos- 
phere melodious.  The  birds  were 
there,  but  a.  querelous  spirit  out  of 
sympathy  -with  nature  would  have 
never  heard  fheir  melody. 

Irving's  cbxvalrio  regard  for  woman 
is  another  noble  feature  of  his  charac- 
ter. Speaking  of  Madame  A——,  he 
said  that  she  seemed  in  ideal  of  divine 
grace  and  purity  before  whom  he  could 
have  knelt  an  1  worshipped.  "  For  my 
part. .1  am  §H{j8KSJtitious  in  my  admira- 
tion of  them  (women)  and  like  to  walk 
in  a  perpetual  delusion  decking  them 
out  as  divinities.  I  thank  no*  one  to 
undeceive  me  ■  and  to  prove  that  they 
are  mere  mortals."  Highest  of  all  is 
the  place  hw^grres  to  a  mother.  Her 
love  to  a  son  is  painted  in  glowing 
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words:     "Neither  chilled  by  selfish- 
ness, daunted  by  danger,  weakened  by 
wordlessness,  nor  stifled  by  ingrati 
tude.     She  will  glory  in  his  famG,  ex 
ultiii  his  prosperity,  and  if  adversity 
oreviake  him  ?ie  will  be  the  dearer  toll 
he?  by  misfortrhe.     If  disgrace,  settle 
-on  his  name  she  will  still  love   and 
cherish  him.     tf  all  the' world  beside^ 
least  him  off  e^e  will  be  all  the  world 
'to  him."   His  lose  for  Matilda  Hoftman, 
who  died  in  1809,  in  her  eighteenth^ 
year,  was  deep  and  abiding.   Her'Bible 
and  prayer-book  he  placed  under  his 
pillow,  and  in  his  subsequent  wander- 
ings in  far-off  lands  these  were  his 
constant  companions.     The  removal  of 
her  whom  he  hoped  to  make  his  bride, 
cast  a  life-long  shadow  over  his  path.  J 
Some  of  his  references  to  it  are  seen  i 
in  "  St.  Mark's  Eve,"  and  other  articles. - 
"There  are  departed  beings  that  I 
have  loved  as  I  never  shall  love  again 
in  this  world ;  that  have  loved  me  as  I 
never  shall  beloved  again." 

Speaking  of  the  service  which  Irving 
has  rendered  to  American  letters, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  says,  that  we 
owe  to  him  what  Scotland  owes  to 
Scott  and  Burns.  He  has  invested  a 
new,  crude  land,  with  the  enduring 
charms  of  romance  and  tradition,  a 
priceless  legacy,  an  imperishable  pos- 
session. He  was,  he  says,  always  a 
literary  man,  with  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  such  a  one,  looking  at  life  from  that 
outlook  rather  than  from  a  political* 
philosophic,  theologic,  or  economic 
point  of  view.  This  may  appear  to  be 
a  less  exalted  one  amid  the  tremendous 
energies  seen  in  passing  affairs,  but  it 
is  the  point^thai  endures.  Its  crea» 
tions  remain  to  charm  and  civilize  life, 
like  the  poems  of  Horace,  if  they  do 
hot  mould  it,  as  did  the  Soman  law. 
Irving  was  not  aggressive  or  partisan, 
but  full  of  lenient,  charily  for  all  the 
world. 

The  symmetry  of  Irving's  works  as 
a  whole  is  worthy  of  attention.  We 
see  in  all  ■  an  admirable  proportion." 
48  Underwood  says,  He  does  not 
fatigue  us  by  learned  antithesis  or  pro- 
verbial philosonhv  :  he  omits  nothing 
necessary  and  avoids  details  that  are 
needless;  he  is  as  happv  in  delinea- 


tions of  character  as  he  is  of  scenery ; 
"  he  moves  us  to  tears  or  to  laughter 
at  his  pleasure ;  his  style,  in  short,  is 
absolutely  unrivalled  in  its  fluency, 
grace  and  picturesque  effect.  The 
vivacity  of  youth  never  wholly  desert' 
ed  him.  Although  he  ceased  Writing 
humorous  works,  it  served  to  animate 
his  graver  histories  and  to  give  them 
a  charm  which  the  mere  annalist  could 
not  attain.  Other  authors  may,  per- 
haps, excite  more  of  our  wonder  or 
reverence,  but  Irving  will  be  remem- 
bered with  delight 'and  love." 

[CONCLUDED  Ef  OTO  NEXT.] 


One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the  pres- 
ent lour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive 
hour.  Write  it  on  your  heart  that 
every  day  is  the  best  day  in  the  year. 

— Emerson.  ■"         -  = 


QtoTfrrx^hMik 


•  The  death  cf  Mr.  Curtis  ^eas  not  une£ 
pected,  bnt  It  comes  With*  A  if*  KWtse  df 
loss  to  thousand*  of  s«dfc]j=Mwho  have 
been  delighted  by  A!i  jjeial1  and  intel* 
Jectnal  work,  ap&ra  J^usands  besides 
who  have  looke!j\i>rW  hlmas  enillustrli* 
•oqs  American  cit»«a  '  He  figured  before 
the  AmericaVpaKlie  both  as  a  literary 
man-antK51»JPa%  an  influential  political 
Writer.  *nttJrjhoft  equally  fn-both  post? 
tlona  \*d$J»e an  interpreter. of  sociaHife 

f^rShtJca!  tendencies.  His.«»rij| 
via.it  the  element  of  romanc4j 
i  most  bright  New  Engjafbl  boys? 
red  his  Hootlate  .at :  Brook.  Fatal 
in  West  Roxbury,  and  at  Concord,  wharej 
he  was  brought  into  elose  contact  with 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Tho- 
rcau.  He  caught  the  inspiration 
of  the  .transcendental  movement,  ana 
remained  a  sweet-tempered  radical 
all  his  life;  but  he  soon  passed  out  of  this 
romantic  period,  and  after  spending  some 
time  abroad,  laying  In  a  large  experience 
of  social  life,  he  married  and  became  an 
editorial  and  magazine  writer  In  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Parke -Godwin  and  Mr. 
Curtis  were"  the  chief  promoters  of  Pufc 
nam's  Magazine,  started  in  1864.  They 
associated  with  themselves:  Mr.  Lowell, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs,  Mr.  <3eorge  Rip; 
ley.  and  other  choice  literary  men  of 
that  day.  and  Putnam's  Magazine  in 
his  hands  became  an  Influential  .factor 
in  American  literature.  To  ft  Mr.  Curtis 
icontribnted  the  -  materials "  which  were* 
afterward  collected  into  a  volume  or 
two.  AU  of  these  writir&sate  delight, 
ful  in  style  and  treatment,  but  wen 
chiefly  dependent  for  their  interest  ©si 
things  of  passing  moment.  His  con- 
nection, with  this  .magazine  was  also  the' 


occasion  of  his  burdening  himself  with 
a  debt  of  $100,  otW,  which  was  Incurred 
because  be  was  a  silent  partner  m  the 
firm  that  published  the  magazine.  It 
was  this  debt,  honorably  assumed  and 
as  honorably,  discharged,  which  was 
both  a  help  and  a  hindrance  to  him. 

It  led  to  the  far  more  serious  pursuit 
of  literature  than  a  man  like  Mr.  Curtis 
had  at  firs t  intended,  and  it  compelled 
him  to  work  in  the  harness  when  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  life 
more  easily.  He  had  already  been  for 
several  years  the  contributor  of  the 
papers  entitled  the  "Editor's  Easy 
Chair"  in  Harper's  Monthly,  and  It  was 
in  this  field,  occupied  for  nearly  forty 
years,  that  he  was  to  do  his  best  literary 
work.  Not  only  that,  but.,  when 
Harper's  Weekly  was  established  he 
became  Its  principal  editorial  writer, 
and  when,  ten  years  later.  Harper's  Bar 
zar  was  begun,  be  continued  to  write  ad- 
ditional weekly  essays  for  that  for  the 
next  six  years.  He  had,  par  excellence, 
among  American  writers,  the  ability  to 
say  graceful,  pleasant  and  true  things. 
He  had  a  style  of  wonderful  sweet- 
ness and  .flexibility,  and  while  he 
did  not  appear. as  a  censor  of  American 
manners,  he  always  exerted  a  positive 
and  refining.  Influence  upon  our  social 
life.  Ephemeral  as  his  work  was  in 
subject,  the  treatment  was  as 'finished 
and  graceful  as  if  it  were  intended  to  last 
for  all  time.  Perhaps  there  is  no  series 
of  comments  on  American  life  for  the 
last  forty  years  equally  broad  and  kind- 
ly, and  at  all  to  be  compared  with  what 
Mr.  Curtis  has  written.  He  never 
wounded  the  sensibilities  of  his  readers, 
never  betrayed  them  by  a  false  touch, 
never  missed  his  opportunity  to  say  the 
right  thing.  If  he  has  left '  no  work 
that  is  in  .  itself  a  proper  meas- 
ure of  his  ability,  he  has,  nevertheless, 
furnished  specimens  of  style  which  will 
compare  with  the  best  social  writing  in 
the  eighteenth-  century,  when  Addison 
and  Steele  and  Swift  and  Johnson  were 
the  social  censors  of  the  town.  He  had 
a  wonderful  gift  for  saying  delightful 
thing*,  and  this  appeared  in  his  platform 
work  as  a  lecturer  in  an  markedad  ■gree  as 
it  did  in;  what  came  from  his  pen.  His 
lectures  were  of  so  fine  a  quality  that  in 
the  .great  lyccmm  era  of  the  century 
only  our  best  speakers  surpassed  bint  as 
an  orator.  He  carried  the  spirit  of  youth 
and  .romance!  and  .  enthusiasm  Into 
thousands  «>f  villages  and  hamlets  alt 
over  the  land,  and  whilejn  this  way  he 
was  discharging  hi*  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions to  others,  he  was  everywhere  the 
Insplrer  of  our  American  youth. 

It  remams  to  speak  of  him'  as  a  citi- 
zen. We  have  had  more  Illustrious  rep- 
resentatives ot  citizenship,  but  we-  have 
had  few  instances  of  men  who  have 
stood.foT  the  Ideal  life  of  the-  citizen. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  like  Chevalier  Bayard ; 
be  believed  in: honest'  politics  and  In 
hosiest  methods  of  carrying'  his  ends, 
and  he.wonWnovor^stoop  'In .'the  Enter-*! 
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Cots  of  party  to  the  doing  of  question- 
able work.  He  stood  on  the  national  side 
of  every  public  question,  and  was  as 
strong  for  purity  In  polities  as  for  purity 
in  private  life.  He  was  an  unswerving 
Republican  until  1884^  when  he  became 
one-  of  the  leaders  of  the  independent 
Republicans,  who  -refused  to  support 
Mr.  Blaine  in  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 
His  independen (.position  in  politics  since 
that  time  made  him  in  some  respects 
both  a  more  influential  and  a  less  prom- 
inent man,  but  it  did  not  in  any  way 
impeach  the  integrity  of  his  conduct 
or  the  honesty  of  his  ""convictions. 
"When  lie  ceased  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  among  the  younger  rana 
of  the  Republican  party  and  to  Tarry  the 
standard  of  the  torch-bearer,  he  inevitu-* 
bly  lost  the  prestige  which  a  great  and 
powerful  party  pave  him,  but'  he  wa» 
easily  among  the  first  of  the  men  who. 
became  Independents  in  politics,'  and* 
his  course  in  this  new  .position  was' 
.05  consistent  as  lt*£fca^hJttaVa«A£& 
ifite.  Jn JUrt^Ui  «a#  Mr.  (fcrtfs  stood 
in  -politics  '  for  great' national  Issues, 
and  in  this  light  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  civil  service  reform  show 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  patriots  and 
pioneers  of  his  day.  His  work  became 
representative,  and  whether  he  suc- 
ceeded or  failed  In  what  he  sought  to 
accomplish,  every  one  felt  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  strength  of  an  honest  man 
In  what  he  undertook  to  do.  Ho  was  a 
typical  American  citiieu,  n  man  who 
illustrated  the,  spirit  cf  JbA*  Adams  ' 
a  man  vwho  had  #fc  ttldinrtl 
of  the  aristocrat  •  and"  *  wes  yet 
so  broad  a  man  that  ha  could 
he  nothing  tesj •flian  one  of  the  people;  p  . 
man  who^s  liie  was  bright  and  sunny 
and  helpful,  n  man  who  bad  the  good 
fortnuc  lo  make  beautiful  friendships 
*hd  who  made  his  career  full  of  goodness 
and  truth,  and  on  whom  the  whole  com- 
rannify  depended  for,jthe  light  and  chear. 

<^JilS:WoVdr' 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

-       .      t 

THE  EMIiinESI  EDITOR,  ATJtKOB, 
AFD  HESTOKMEB  PA83E3  AWAY. 

Fatal  Tbbiovaxidh  or  Mb.  Ctrnris' 
Lono  Iijukess— Hia  Bvarxrob  c  aseks 
— Okk  or  thb  Bbook  Fabk  Colowy 
ts  EABiiT  Lot-  His  Ajssqciatioh 
with  Emtshsok,  Hawthqbhe,  AHTj 
Thoeeatj  —  Hrs  Bosr  Lira  as  Awti- 
Slavebv.  Agitator,  Adthob,  E  ditob. 

LECTUEHE,  AITD  POBXJOIST. 

New  Yobk,  Aug.  31  (By  Direct  Telephone) 
—Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  the  editor  of 
Harper'*  Weekly,  who  has  been  seriously  ill 
at  his  home  on  SUten  Island  for  a  long  tlaie 
past,  died  at  2  o'clock  this  morning.  /  /  V 

Alt  EVENTFUL  AKD  BBU.TSIAHT  0A.BBRB. 


C  serge  Wilium  Curtis  was  bora  lo  Provides**, 
B.  L,  oa  February  34,  1824,  and  had  thus  mors 
than  halt  completed  bis  sixty-ninth  year  at  the 
time  of  bis  death.  He  was  partly  of  Massa- 
chusetts descent,  his  father  having  been  barn  In 
"Worcester,  in  that  State,  cf  which  an  aaeestot  was 
the  first  settler.  His  mother  was  (he  daughter  of 
Jiss^s  Borrin.  Jr.,  at  [one  time  Chief  Jaitiee  of 
BheJe  Island,  and  afterwards  United  States  Sena 
tor.  In  1S30  he  went  to  boarding-school  at  Jamaica 
Flaln,nearBoston,wherebe  remained  for  four  years 
Pleasant  remlnlseenees  of  his  tehool-days  there 
are  found  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  novel, 
Trumps,  narrated  with  a  freshness  and  enthusi- 
asm which  remind  the  reader  of  Tom  Brov*  at 
Mug  by.  Meanwhile  he  lost  his  mother;  and  in 
1830,  his  father,  who  had  married  again,  removed  I 
with  his  family  to  New  York,  and,  destrsus  that 
.  his  ion  should  pursue  a  mercantile  career,  placed  ; 
j  him,  after  a  year's  study  with  a  private  tutor,  as  ! 
a  clerk  in  a  German  importing  house  in  Exsh»ng» 
Place.  * 

But  mercantile  life  was  hot  agreeable  to  the 
youth.  Bis  tastes  were  decidedly  literary,  aad  la 
the  course  oChisresdlagJ  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  transcendental  movement,  In  wbieh 
so  many  or  the  best  and  purest  minds  of  New 
'  England  were  at  that  time  engaged.  .Accordingly, 
after  about  a  year  of  uncongenial  drudgery  la  the 
importing  house,  in  1813,  when,  ho  was  about 
I  eighteen  years  old,  ho  went  with  Mi  eldest  brother 
to  join  the  fraternity  of  remarkable  mea  and 
women  who  tried  at  Brook  Farm  the  experiment 
of  fcundlng  a  little  Utopia  of  their  own,  attar- 
wards  celebrated  by  Hawthorne  to  the  BlUHete.1* 
Xomcr.ce.  Hera  ha  remained  about  eighteen 
months,  in  the  society  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Margaret  Fuller,  and  ether  leading  minds  of  the 
Itew  England  of  that  day,  whose  personality  must 
have  made  a  stiong  impression  upon  his  own 
tastes  and  habits  of  thoughts 

M pparently  he  found  rural  pursuits,  for  a  time, 
lass  distasteful  than  did  Hawthorne,  who  has  re- 
corded with  quaint  humor  his  aversion  to  milking 
eowa  and  digging  potatoes;  for,  after  leaving 
Brook  Farm,  ho  west  to  live  with  a  farmer  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  performed  his  al- 
lotted share  of  farm  labor  with  industrious  regu- 
larity. Here,  also,  he  continued  his  intimacy 
with  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau,  his 
warm  friendships  with  whom  bafag  broken  only 
by  death.  In  his  Bcme>  ef  America*  A*th<tr$  he 
Bas  printed  some  interesting  notes  of  his  inter- 
course with 'the  philosopher,  the  rcmaaoar,  aad 

the  hermit.  . .,-" .        "  

t  But,  like  ether  members  of  the  Brook  Farm 
community,  Mr.  Curtis  at  length  grow  weary  ef 
amateur  farming,  aad  again  turned  hts  attention 
to  more  elegant  and  more  congenial  pursuits.  la 
2848  he  went  abroad,  After  speadlag  nearly  a 
year  in  Italy,  he  passed  a  few  months  in  Study  at 
the  University  of  Berlia,  aad  than  extended  his 
wanderings  into  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  included 
Jfctrlpap  the  Nile,  in  the  delightful  old  fashion 
new  vanishing  before  the  introduction  of  steam- 
boats aad  railroads.  The  fruit  of  these  wander- 
ings were  those  charming  books  of  travel, 
the  Nile  Bete*  «/.  a  Botoatji  and  The  Howtdji 
i*  Syria.  Mr.  Curtis  did  not  travel  In 
search  of  useful  information,  aad  the  reader 
.Who  looks  for  It  In  these  hooks  win  he  dis- 
appointed. He  win  find  there  neither  "facts"  nor 
"figures,"  in  the  dradgriad  seats;  but  the  very 
spirit  ef  the  East  pervades  every  nag*,  The  Im- 
pressions caught  from  the  mighty  architecture 
that,  as  firm  and  nearly  as  old  as  the  eternal  hills, 
51* es  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river  which  "flows 
through  old  hushed  Egypt  and  Its  sands"— from 
the  strange,  weird  people  and  their  customs  — are 
reproduced  In  these  books  with  a  fidelity  which 
overcomes  the  reader  as  with  enchantment,  and 
transports  him  to  the  very  scenes:,  traversed  by 
the  wanderer.  If  one  would  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
East,  without  making  a  journey  thither,  he 
should  read  these  delightful  books. 
v.  Mr.  Curtis  remained  abroad  about  four  years. 
On  his  return  to  this  country,  he  was  engaged, 
for  a  while,  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  THtwie, 
tand  wrote  for  that  paper  a  series  ef  brilliant  let- 


ters  from  Newport  and  other  fashionable  waterl  ng;- 
jUcti  of  the  period.  These  tetters,  overflo wlog 
with  tTeeeful  honor,  derieate  ntti%ul  fine 
deacriptlOD,  w»r*  afterwards  gathered  into  a 
Tolumt,  under  th*  title  of  Lotus  Kiting,  * 

In  the  aatama  of  1853  Put***'*  Utmtkl*  waa 
itarttd.  Bad  Mr.  OirtUwuoMit  lis  flat  editors 
-aad  writers.  His  contributions  to  Its  pages  Id- 
eluded  a  series  of  Brilliant  papers  on  "Oar  B*st 
Coelety,"  afterwards  published  under  the  title  or 
Tns  PttipkT  Tapers,  In  which  the  ridiculous  aide 
-vt  our  laahlonabl*  society  wa*  satirised  with  a  wit 
ui  humor  which  an  aa  pertinent  wow  at  they 
were  forty  years  ego.  When  Putnam.' t  wm  sold  to 
Dlx,  Edwards  fc  Co.,  Mr.  Ourtls  waa  a  silent  part- 
aer  in  the  firm;  and  whea  It  subsequently  bceaae 
•mhazrasaed,  la  the  spring  of  1857,  he  assumed, 
.with  Mr.  Miller,  who  printed  the  magaxln*.  all  its 
assets  aid  liabilities,  In  \he  hope  of  securing  the 
creditors  against  lota.  In  this  he  waa  aneueoesa- 
-foi  The  magaxlno  soon  want  down,  and  carried 
[with  It  the  whole  of  his  prlrata  fortune. 
>  Some  years  parlous  to  this  failure,  Mr.Cartls 
had  OOhaaetedjgiiMeU  With  Harper's  Magazin*. 
In  the  winter  of  WIS  he  succeeded  Mr.  Doaald  G-. 
Mitehen  as  the  occupant  of  the  "Editor's  Easy 
Chair,"  a  position  which  allowed  aad  called  forth 
the  display  of  a  mental  versatility  rarely  equalled 
ia  literature.  '  Every  month,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  the  reader  has  turned  to  this  department 
With  expectation  never  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  whole  range  of  periodical  literature 
contains  so  other  Instance  of  a  series  of  articles  so 
Wailed,  so  'oilman t,  so  well  sustained,  as  this.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it,  la  respest  of  duration,  is 
the  Ifoete*  Ambrarianet  of  Christopher  North, 
jwhlch  ran  through  thirteen  years.  In  the  "Eaty 
Chair"  Mr.  Ourtls  has  treated  the  topics  of  the 
tirr^'— rarely,  however,  touching  oa  those  of  a 
.political  nature— with  a  grace  and  ease  of  m  sonar, 
feeeiplarly  hls.owa, 

WnM  ,Blrj!«*,t  IVJUty  WW  eatahlished,  in  18577 
$Ir.  Curtis  became  a  constant  contributor  to  ttr 
column*,  conducting  a  departmeat  called  'The! 
I/ounger,''  which  eanslstei  at  first  of  essays  la  the 
lighter  vela  en  social  and  literary  topics,  very 
much  In  the  manner  of  the  "Easy  Ohalr."  After 
the  beginning  of  the  war  Mr.Cartls  frequently 
introduced  subjects  of  a  national  and  poltloal 
character  In  this  department;  but  his 
field  was  comparatively  restricted  until, 
oa  the  •retirement  of  Mr.  John  Bon- 
ner from  the  position  of  its  editor,  in  1883,  he  as- 
turned  control  of  the  editorial  page.  Fro -a  that 
(odb  until  11!  health  compelled  \n  abandonment . 
cf  literary  labor,  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  principal  edt- 1 
torlal  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly,  and*  gave  direc- 
tion and  tone  to  it*  political  course.  Whatever 
nay  be  thought  of  hn opinions  on  party  questions, 
•a en  of  all  thadea of  political  faith  agree  In  com- 
mending the  dignity,  fairness,  and  ability  with 
wh<ch  his  views  have  been  expressed.  He'  has 
sever  intentionally  misrepresented  aa  opponent, 
sad  has  always  been  ready  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen. 

In  addition  to  the  "Easy  Chair"  aad  the  politi- 
cal editorials  in  Harper's  Weekly,  Mr.  Ourtls  was 
the  author  of  the  charming  sari's  of  papers  in 
Hcrper's  Bazar  entitled  "Manners  upon  the 
Koad,"  in  which,  under  the  signature  of  ** An  Old 
Bachelor,"  ha  treated  principally  social  topics  of 
current  interest.  These  articles  war*  commenced 
In  the  first  number  of  the  Bazar,  In  January,  isas, 
and  were  continued  weekly  until  he  was  obliged, 
some  five  years  later,  temporarily  to  lay  aside  his 
pen.  They  exhibit  the  same  trait*  of  versatile 
thought,  graces  of  stylo,  and  refined  culture, 
which  have  characterized  the  "Easy  Chair." 

Ia  the  early  period  of  his  career,  whea  he  waa 
spurred  to  activity  by  the  determination  to  pay  off 
every  creditor  of  Putnam'i  Magazine,  the  amount 
of  labor  he  performed  was  literally  ancrmous. 
Besides  filling  the  "Easy  Ohalr"  of  Earner's  Mag- 
azine and  the  editorial  chair  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
he  delivered  a  long  aeries  of  lectures,  sometimes 
speaking  a  hundred  nights  la  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle season,  and  travelling  without  rest  from  place 
te  place  at  the  Insatiable  call  of  managers  and 
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te  place  at  the  insatiable  call  of  managers  and 
Committees.  Ndoaewa*  mora  popular  as  a  leo- 
tasrer  1st  those  halcyon  day*  of  the  American 
lyeeum.   The  charm  of  hi*  manner  waa  lrreslatl- 


Us  second,  national  Convention  to  Tot*  against 
the  great  charter  «f  American  liberty,  and  cau- 
tioned the  delegates  to  beware  how,  there  la  the 
broad  prairies  of  the  West,  they  receded  from  the 
hie,  end  he  spoke  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  the   posit fcrj  which  the  party  had  occupied  at  Frt**- 


true  orator.  On*  of  the  most  popular  of  his  lectures 
waa  that  upon  the  perfsct  soldier  of  ehtvalry. 
Sir  Fhllfp  Sydney,  aad  scare  sly  less  popular  were 
his  XiOwell  lectures  upon  the  modern  English 
novelists,  which  war*  repeated  in  all  the  larger 
cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns.    The  physical  and  mental  strain 


burgi  and  refused  to  repeat  the  words 
ef  the  Fatheu  of  the  Revolution.  "His  elo- 
quent periods  acted  like  magic  oa  the  Con- 
vention. The  amendment  was  adapted  unani- 
mously amid  wild  excitement,  the  great  multi- 
tude rising  and  giving  round  after  round  of  ap- 
plause.   "Ten  thousand  voice*,"  any*  a  ooatem- 


involved  in  this  labor  waa.ee  exeewlve  that  many   P«r»W  '•!>«*.  "swelled  Into  a  deafening  roar,  and 

for,  several  minutes  every  attempt  to  restore  order 
was  hopelessly  vain.  The  crowd  of  people  outside 
took  up  and  re-echoed  the  chears,  malting  a  scene 
of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  unparalleled  In  any 
similar  gathering."  It  was  a  great  popular  tri- 
umph, iriiT-3  of  vital  service  to  the  party,  not' 
only  in  retaining  the  Influence  of  Mr.  Glddiag* 
and  his  followers,  but  in  » welling  the  eutauslasar 
whiehjciMttd  thAjhVtfttMB.M*  thajjandldataa 


people  wondered  that  he  was  willing  to  undergo 
it.  A  few-only  of  his  Immediate  friends  knew  that 
the  proceeds  of  all  his  lectures  during  a  period  of 
almost  ten  years,  aad  a  part  of  his  salary  as  editor, 
were  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  from 
which  the  law,  but  aothiarhlgh  sens*  of  moral 
responsibility,  would  hat*  absolved  him.  Inhts 
early  career,  too,  Mr.  Ourtls  was  a  writer  of  very 
graceful  atid  polished  verse.  Ia  the  summer  of 
1843  he  delivered,  an  excellent  poem  before  the 
University  of  Boohetter,  at  it*  annua!  commence- 


at  its  height  when  Mr.  Ourtls  became  the  political 


ment,  and  also  on*  the  following  year  at  Brown   editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  which  he  soon  mad*  a 
University.    Almost  ailyodng  Asterieans  of  cui-   po^er  In  the  Republic an  party, and  in  the  country 


tore  and  taste  take  to  writing  poetry,  but  not  all 
have  the  good  sense  to  leave  off  when  the  serious 
business  of  life  begins.  The  only  hooks,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  published  by  Mr.  Ourtls 
are  Prut  and  I,  a  vary  pleasant  volume  made  up 
from  papers  which  originally  appeared  in  the 


at  large.  He  won  and  kspt  the  enthusiastic  per- 
sonal support  and  admiration  of  his  audience  as 
probably  no  other  editor  ha*  succeeded  Jm  doing, 
with  the  alngle  exception nf  Horace  Owsley.  Ha 
position  was  strengthened  by  hi*  never  seriously 
entertaining    proposals,  however  brilliant  and 


pages  of  Putnam's  Mmthly.tai  Trumps,  which  was    tempting,  that  would  Interrupt  his  relations  with 


first  printed  as  aserial  In  Harper's  Weekly,  Trumps 
abounds  In  felicitous  sketches  of  character,  and  in 
fine  delineations  of  certain  phases  of  social  and 
political  life;  hut  the  story  'ailed  to  take  hold  of 
public  interest.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  the  ground- 
work of  a  novel  than  a  finished  aad  well- rounded 
work  of  art. 

Daring  these  years  the  slavery  question  had 
gradually  absorbed  public  attention,  and  had 
become  the  paramount  then*  la  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  lyeeum.  In  bis  Kewportlonnglngs 
Mr.  Ourtls  had  noted  the'efleet  produced  upon 
Northern  society  by  the  slave  power,  aad  his  at- 
teatlon  had  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
bating the  evil  influence  by  every  popular  means. 
Accordingly  la  all  his  lectures,  like  many  of-  the 
lyeeum  speakers  at  that  time,  ho  discussed  the 
subject  with  great  freedom  and  force,  and  did 
much  to  arouse  and  enlighten  public  opinion  on 
this  vital  question,  aad  te  prepare  the  way  for  the 
great  revival  of  anti-slavery  feeling  In  the  North 
whloh  followed  the  personal  assault  upon  Charles 
Sumner  In  1858.  Mr.  Ourtls  was  one  of  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  fait,  whea  thtt  assault 
took  place,  that  the  t"me  for  decided  action  had 
corn*. 

In  the  year  Just  mentioned  ho  delivered  a  col- 
lege address  at  Mlddletown  upon  the  "Duty  of  the 
American  Scholar  to  Politics  and  the  Times,"  In 
which  the  situation  aad  the  Impending  crisis 
were  discussed  from  am  anti-slavery  point  of  view. 
Ho  want  upon  the  stump  for  Fremont,  in  that 
year,  speaking  la  New  England.  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  entered  actively  into  politics 
on  States  island,  where  ho  lived,  and  where  for 
many  years  ho  waa  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
second  National  Convention  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  assembled  at  Ohioago  ia  May,  18*0. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  construction  of  a 
"platform"  waa  a  labor  of  oonsidorart*  difficulty. 
There  were  still  many  Republicans  Who  wished  to 
conciliate  the  border  States,  aad  whea  Mr. 
Joshua  B.  atddtasj*  moved  in  Convention  to 


his  readers.  Thus,  although  he  could  serve  as  a 
Begent  of  the  University,  of  which  hewas  finally 
chosen  Chancellor  Is  1890,  aad  as  a  non-resi- 
dent Professor  of  Oomell  University  for 
four  years,  h*  declined  in  IBM,  upon  the 
death  of  Kir.  Henry  J.  Baymond,  who  had  pre- 
viously asked  him  to  become  assistant  editor,  aa 
Invitation  to  the  chief  editorship  of  *a*  New  York 
Times.  Once  he  accepted  the  Bepnbliean  nomi- 
nation for  Representative  la  Congress,  knowing 
that  his  district  was  hopelessly  Democratic  and 
that  there  was  ao  prospect  of  his  .election.  In 
1867,  also,  he  served  la  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  In  whloh  body  he  acted  a*  Chairmen 
of  theOommlttee  on  Education  and  frequently  took 
part  in  the  debate*,  making,  especially,  aa  elabo- 
rate speech  in  favor  of  fete  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  women,  a  measure  of  which  ha  had  been 
for  years  a  consistent  advocate. 

In  th*  editorial  columns  of  Harper's  Weekly  and 
ia  hi*  public  addresses,  Mr,  Ourtls  wuny  ex- 
pounded and  advocated  a  reform  of  ten  civil  Ser- 
vice, and  continued  his  ertuad*  te  th*  end  of  hi* 
career,la  spite  of  th*  wrath  ana.  rlftleule  of  th* 
practical  politicians.  He  accepted  th*  Chairman- 
ship of  th*  Civil  Service  Commission  when  It  was 
first  created  in  1871,  under  Grant1*  Administra- 
tion, with  sanguine  hope*  of  success.  But  la  1878, 
becoming  convinced  that,  yielding  to  the  proctor* 
of  the  practical  politicians,  th*  President  had 
i  changed  his  views,  Mr.  Ourtls  resigned,  aad 
!ln  the  following  y**r  th*  whole  project 
waa  abandoned  for  th*  Urns,  He  presided 
over  the  Bopu&tteaa  State  Convention  la  1875 
and  in  a  notable  address  oa  assa grins;  th*  chair 
advocated,  in  th*  most  outspoken  way,  opposition 
to  the  Third-Term  move*:  eat,  which  was  then  la 
its  indplency.  He  also  participated  in  th*  State 
Convention  of  the  following  year  which  seleoted 
delegates  te  th*  Cincinnati  Convention,  aad 
opposed,  but  la  vain,  th*  instruction  of  th* 
delegatlon-at-large  for  Senator  Gonkling.  He 
represented  his  Congressional  district  la  th*  Na- 
tional Oonvontlon  of  that  year,  and  at  the  begin- 


add  to  the  firm  resolution  the  "Bfe,  liberty,  and  olngof  President  Hayes'  Administration  < 
pursuit  of  happiness"  clause  from  the  Dacla-  Quested  to  select  a  foreign  mission,  which  he  de- 
ration of  Independence,  .the  oppoatttoa  waa  Wined,  and  he  also  declined  the  special  offer  of  th* 
load  and  determined.  Th*  motion  was  lost  mission  to  Germany.  BUB  eontlcaingiis  activity 
•y  a  large  vote,  and  Mr.  Otddlngs,  who  had  urged  la  the  counsels  of  the  patty,  ha  hold  a  seat  ia  th* 
Its  adoption  In  th*  most  eloquent  and  Impressive  State  Convention  of  1877,  ia  which  h*  again 
manner,  propestd  to  withdraw  from  the  Coaven-  crossed   lance*    with   Senator    OonUlng,  who. 


tlon;  hut  Mr.  Ourtls  took  an  early  opportunity  to 
renew  the  motion  in  a  slightly  modified  form. 
There  were  again  loud  cries  of  opposition.  Mr. 
Ourtls  asked  whether  the  party  was  prepared  at 


as  Chairman  of  th*  Oonuattte*  on  Platform, 
had  reported  an  elaborate  argument  against  th* 
doctrine  that  national'  office-holders  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  taking  part  In  poUBc*.    Mr.  OurtU 


moT«d  to  strife*  oat  toi*  portlon^of  the  platform, 
and  loMtt  an  amendment  commanding  President 
Hayes,  whereupon  Senator  OonkliBg  made  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  great  Civil  Samoa  Beibraer, 
whose  amendment  was,  after  a  long  and  animated 
debate,  defeated  by  the  deelslve'  rote  of  109  to  295. 
It  wai  In  Senator  OonkUng's  fpeeeh  on  thU  osoa- 
slon  that  occurred  the  famous  reference  to  the 
"men-mlUlners,  the  dilettanti  and  earpet  knights 
In  politlet,  who  derated  their  energies  to  de 
nounelng  men  more  honest  than  themselves. " 

la  the  State  Convention  ot  UTS  Mr.  Oartls 
again  appeared  af  the  eulogist  of  President 
Hayes.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  Anally 
broke  with  tha  Bepubllean  managers  la  New 
Tork,  and  la  tha  columns  of  Smrper'e  Weekly  pro- 
tasted  against  the  principal  nominations  made  by 
the  Saratoga  Convention  of  that  year.  His  coarse 
la  tha  pager  was  fully  endorsed  by  the  publish- 
ers In  an  opea  letter,  and  Mr.  Oartls  formally 
serered  his  relations  with  the  party  organization, 
by  resigning  a*  Chairman  of  tha  State n  •  I.- Had 
local  Convention.  la  tha  following  year,  however, 
ha  made  an  efioit.  to  enter  tha  State  Convention 
as  a  delegate,  bat  was  defeatedjn  this  attempt  by 
tha  Oonkllag-Grant  combination,  and:  subsa- 
quently  remained  independent  of  party  associa- 
tions until  Oetober  last,  when  he  again  enrolled 
his  name  In  the  Bepublloan  column,  with  the 
statement.  "I  shall  rote  the  Bepublloan  ticket 
thlslfall;  in  politics  I  regard  myself  as  an  Inde- 
pendent, but  when  It  comes  to  a  oholee  as  be- 
tween Tammany  Hall  and  Its  -powerful  organlz a- 
tlon^on  the  one  hand  and  tha  Kepubllo&nj  on  the 
other,  1  can  have  no  hesitation." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Curtis  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  at 
the  annual  mooting  In  1330,  and  was  continued  in 
that  position  by  successive  annual  elections  down 
to  the  present  time.  In  June,  18S4,  he  presided 
over  a  meeting  of  Independent  Republicans  which 
took  action  against  tha  candidacy  of  Jamas  CI. 
Blatne,  who  had  Just  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  National  Convention  at  Chi 
eago,  and  In  the  campaign  which  followed  he 
supported  the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Clove- 
land,  la  the  eelumas  of  Bisraer'*  Weekly.  In  the 
national  campaign  of  1888,  Mr.  Curtis  again  stood 
by  Mr.  Cleveland,  who,  he  deelared,  had  "made 
his  own  platform  in  his  Message,  and  there  had 
been  nothing  in  his  Administration  which  had 
alarmed  the  business  Interest*  of  the  country.'' 
Mr.  Curtis  has  been  In  such  poor  health  of  lata 
that  he  has  been  uaabla  to  take  an  active  part  In 
the  pending  campaign. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  married  In  1967  to  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Ch  Shaw,  tha  enllnent  philanthropist. 
For  many  years  he  had  resided  lo  West  New 
Brighton,  on  Staten  Island,  except  daring  the1 
summer  months,  when  he  sought  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion in  arpleasant,  old-fashioned  country  hone  in 
the  village  of  Ashfleld,  Mass.  He  was  a  median- 
sized,  well-built  man,  wlOi  an  athletic  frame,  a 
large  and  well- shaped  head,  a  thick  growth  of 
bushy  gray  hair,  and  strong, <hand*oae  features" 
with  white  side  whiskers,  a  pale,  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  large  gray  eye*.  Few  men  bore  t'nelr 
years  so  well,  and.  though  he  had  always  been 
suoh  a  hard  worker,  until  hi*  fatal  illness  over, 
took  him  he  looked  younger  than  most  men  do  at 
fifty,  a  result  largely  due  to  his  love  for '  the  open 
air  of  the  country  and  his  regular  alternations  of 
work  pad  exercise. 
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together  they  are  irresistible.  Mr.  Courtis  oo-  Buck  a  figure  t*  at  cnce.an  honey,  to  oc- 
cupied a  place  In.  our  national  life  akin  culture  as  a  people  (did 5  hope  of  the  best 
to  that  .of  "Emerson.  That  is,  be  was  thing*  in  our  national  foam.  Tae  battle  for 
•  thinker  and  a  maker  of  thinkers.  He  had  civil  service  reform  carried  on  by  Curtis  far 
sot  the  pure  intellect  of  Emerson,  bat  the  fo  many  year*  was  certainly  not  a  losing 
•world  was  more  to  Jjtai,  and  he  was  more,  fight,  contemptuously  a*  it  was  regarded  hy- 
pnotical. The  work  «f  each  was  done  the  professors  of  ptaetloal  politics.  OatCf:»3jj 
largely  through  an  elevation  which  not  89  hundred  '  men  ninety -nina  might  pa**? 
much  approached  the  whole  mass  of  society  it  by  coldly  or  with  ridicule,  but! 
as  ir-raised  disciples  who  widely  spread  the  to  the  hundredth  It  was  a  burning 
message  of  bnmanltarianbmi.  We  by  no  message.  Acd  those  hundredth  psnsj 
means  underrate  the  direct  work  of  Curtis  a*  make  the  saving  remnant  of  society;  ikl 
an  editor  and  publicist,  but  undoubtedly  tha  them  depeeds  the  carrying  oat  or  the  )<i  >* 
bulk  of  hi*  influence  was  through  the  mala-  which  will  make  the  BepnbUo  what  it  was 
tude  of  writers  of  lower  grade  who  were  in-  ordained  to  be  by  fata.  Ahd  they  will  carry 
■pirecTand  enlightened  by  him;— and  this  is  them  out ;  chicanery  and  corruption  will  not 
to  be  one  of  the  master  minds.  ;    prevail,  despite  the   ninety-nine;   the   good 

The  career  of  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  double  one)  mth,  though  few,  will  conquer.  This  is  tha 
of  literary  man  and  politician;  but  the  first  iaw.  Oce  of  the  high  preacher*  of  it  has  gone 
province,  as  years  went  on,  was  s  wallowed   from  among  us,  but  his  example remain'        1 


up"  by  the  second  By  this  we  mean  the 
province  of  pure  literature.  In  so  far  a* 
journalism  may  be  called  literature  it  re- 
mained always  an  integral  part  of  his  labors. 
But  the  line  between  hi*  early  ambitious  as  a 


fiber**  vW**J,    SfvMi  »*1*- 
fTlTe  risr  cuaibj 

Thi>  d>nth  of  George  William  CurtTswtfl  be 
writer  and  bis  later  position  as  a  publicist  teit  keenly  in  many  ways.  The  vfriee  of  tiiB 
and  social  philosopher  is  distinctly  drawn.  »i  '.tor  ffill  l>e  board  no  more.  Thteorator, 
There  is  room  for  lament  over  it,  fart  Whose  speech  tips  heavy  with  thought  ami 
American  authorship  had  some  of  it*  jbvHliant  with  the  display  of  imagination, 
brightest  promise,  in  Gnrtis'  early  books.  J  '■ 
Prue  and  I  is  a  novel  which  justly  ,!; / 
led  the  public  to  expect  a  series  of  books  '  ' 
of  this  class  of  a  high  grade,  and  Xft* 
Potiphar  Papers  showed  a  satirical  power,  _ 
akin  to  that  of  Lowell.  Without  doubt  if  ', 
this  line  had  been  continued  Mr.  Curtis 
would  have  secured  a  position  in  it  equal  to.  j  . 
the  best  of  the  men  who  succeeded  him;  and,,  ,'■' 
as  far  as  personal  distinction  is  concerned,  ■;  , 
the  dlvergenoe  into  bis  subsequent  tasks  is  to  , ; 
be  deplored.  But,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  . 
be  was  a  man  of  conscience;  he  felt  impelled  J-. 
to  take  part  in  the  living  and  breathing  affairs  gp 
of  the  world;  be  never  ceased  to  be  a  student  j] 
of  literature,  but  bis  genuine  life  work  left  hi*  :i, 
early  ventures  far  behind. 

MrC  Curtis  stands  beyond  everything  else  * 
a*  an  example  of  the  American  politician  at 
hi*  best    We  may  aay  this  without  intend- 


rhet< 


r<!;sfied  sentences,  were  warm  with. 

•:  strong  id  sincerity,  whose  m<eh>- 

at.d  graceful  bearing  we*  e  em* 

destly' as  the  humble  instruments- 

in-r  erMvIcfion,  or  la  the  expression 

i*'s  i.\v  or  lamentation.    Th<:  citizen 

.    mourn*  i!  who  in  nil  his  endeavors,  in 

■    li  ami  in  his  action,  thought  6v:->t  «f 

of  the  republic,  and  this  was  know: 

o  that  they  who  <  'uld  not  share  I 

■r n ted  ■  wotiully  'he  honesty  of  the 

As  a  ?nan,  hi*  death  will  seem  to 

i  personal  '«<?,  although  they  never 

with  Iiiin.  although  they  never  saw 

f jr  be  Hrti  ss£  in  tne  •Easy  Chair  was 

jeftwlion  of  the  m»n  that  walked  t!ie 

«   cf  AVufieid  ar..l  >'ew  York.     To  him 

wily  iio-.i-r-"   '  •  rd  "gentleman*'  might 

>e  applit*  .     S~or  would  it  be  the.  mere,] 

ric  of  Htr-E'iiarj  e-iiogy  to  describe  hiiw 


ing  to  endorse  all  bis  opinions  as  editor  of  £s  iho  lueal  American  genUeman  in  thought, 
fldrper*«  Weekly,  or  as  expressed  on  numer-  ™  j""^  ^  '"  *»*«*■     ,  .       . : 

ous  prominent  pubUc  occasions.  Tha  course  =*J  j^rgter.-  *  cUixavand  an  ^ta^le  of 
of  his  journal  on  our  industrial  oolioy  and  jinanltood  his  place  will  not  be  quickly  filled, 
other  matters  is  opposed  to  our  own  con  viz-  *ven  in  these  days  of  sodden  leaps  to  suc- 
tions, but  the  judgment  just  expressed  in  gf*  m<1  of  mnshroom  repntations.  But  tha 
nowise  suffers  from  that  fact  The  hone  :?y,  ^me  of  the  orator  fa  *"  oi ten  merely  ft  vagtiw 
the  ability,  and  the  dignity  of  this  noble  K««J»P«tedf«dition,  Wid  the  record  of  l*»" 
teacher  are  beyond  disnute.  He  edu-  Remp'ap- eitlren  is  a  tombstone  fh»eriptlon.! 
cated  our  lawmakers,  our  offloe-holders,  F**5  -tbei^,MS  tbe^peopte  0f  centuries; 
our  candidate*  for  ofliw.  Hi*  idea*  J  ^  b'!nied  f°r,  «?*  ^?*J?e!*™a™ 
.were  adopted  by  legislators,  tbey  were  inoor.  g*  !flh.1,J^ 'J«»W-  ,«•  book  is,  after  aD, 
! ».j  fv A    f« *    *vi_J    ^.   t ,i.     Ihe  life-boat  to  posterity. 


porated  through    second,   third,    or  fourth 
handslnlsws  which. experience  has  shown  to 


GEdgSFmEsmnrnm. 

Okb  of  the  most  genuinely  distingniehod  of 
contemporary  Americans  has  gone  to  his  rest], 
George  William  Corfl*  was  a  true  matter 
mind,  and  his  work  was  informed  first;  andj 
last  by  conscience  which  knew  no  shadow  of 
mrning  front  what  he  was  convinced  was  the 
right.  Where  you  have  BttCh  a  combination 
tic  res  Lilt  must  be  momentous;  either  with- 
ont  the  other  might  fall  of  good  to  the  world,— 


be  beneficial    In  this  way  the  leaders  often  h^    «  .K^    "_.,„«           ",»* ™      !i 

— «v-*v-  ™-.v.  ^ji— i-^  ^-,»^v.=  „.,?,-  "The  Potiphar  Papers,"  "Prue  and  I"  and 

strike  the  mark;  ridiculed,  it  may  bet  as  ira-  ,».„„.,,,  .         *,     '    mG*hiiimm  .»».»i. 

»,— tww-  «h.i.i^.-«mi.tetv.M<,^n.  :  Trumps,     he  was    undpdbtedly  strongly 


practicable,  their  ideas'peroolate  thomf.sr  oi 
ignorance  or  indifference;  at  last  and  in  most 
unexpected  place* _jbey_*trlke  root;  apostles 


posterity. 

When  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  editors  of 

Ihe  old  "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  when  he  wrote 


mdertbe  influence  of  Thackeray,  and  for 
this  he  was  then  reproached.  "The  Potiphar 
a?apers  "  was  called  a  Xew:  York  version  of 
are  raised  up  who  carry  on  th«  worV  *J^The  Book  *f  Snobs.**  Tlfeenarg*  was  not 
triumph.  Bo  Oarri*>b  and  Greeley  wcrlr^.^ltho1ut1trttth/  ?e  toolV  ^ffkf  r*y  "  ^ 
after  methods  less  •t.fctfy int*J!-  ,'a  o  fr**  jS8*! :  he  not  only  preaClrtdhisbehefmthe 
those  of  Emerson.  Curtis  was  til  iltt  fO!f)fnic  "rfor,'*ltIWw  th*  fiwbl°A  t?.»«,,rd 
each  of  those  great  men;  be  h*d«* ^wmeT*  "**»  of  ^^^^i^  0Wa' 
resistless  purpose,  the  ume  purity  of  fceajft'e?0"^9  ^^  t  **  ch*nhe,»  TOn- 
»•.  i  ^T.  i_i,  w  w  w*^  {stxucted  by  the  i  greater  man. 
the  same  lore  of  his  follow*. '  m^- 


dfciul  yet  there  were  mto.y  felicitous 
fcouches  in  thoseearlier  pages,  whfeh  Thack- 
eray himself  might  have  ettvled.  Bat  "Nile 
^fotps  at  a  Howadji,"  "Lotus  Eating,"  as 
well  as  the  books  mentioned,  art  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  younger  genffl-atlon. 
\  It  was  his  habit,  a  habit  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  many  years  to  talk  each  month, 
ieated  comfortably  In  his  Easy  Chair,  concern- 
ing the  ever  changing  mental  and  material 
fashions  of  mankind;  to  point  out  in  humor- 
jpns  vein  the  petty  weaknesses ;  to  glorify, 
;*ith  more  animated  voice,  a  good  or  noble 
deed :  to  rebuke  In  withering  Irony  the  mean- 
ness of  snobbery  in  society,  the  crime  of  cor- 
ruption in  high  places.    Nothing  that  per- 
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a  man  of  unblemished  character — a 
gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  ol 
tho  word.  What  be  wasin  this  latter 
regard  was  finely  illustrated  by  his 
conduct  when,  like  Sir  Walter  Scotr, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  the  fail- 
ure of  a  publishing  firm  with  which 
be  was  connected  left  him  heavily 
involved,  and  wheD,  like  the  noble- 
hearted  romancer,  he  weut  resolutely 
to  work  to  discharge  the  obligations 
against  him.  The  amount  for  which 
he  was  liable  is  said  to  have  been 
abodt  $lOO,COOt  but  in  1673,  sixteen 
years  later,  he,  paid  off  the  last  dollar 


jtalhed  to  humanity  was  to  him  foreign.    The*  0f  the  debt,  and  felt  that  he  was  a 

ronrrd     nf    rnKinAfa    lOAma^   urt  Ttrrtl  r-/»rf  Di-  >»(•■     m  _   "— ■*  im  '•_       •«_  _        *>  «       «l 


free  man  again.  This  he  did  by 
writing  and  lecturing,  and  per- 
haps he  shortened  his  days  by 
his    exertions    to    accomplish    his 


himself  on  political  questions,  but 
no  one  could  doubt  that  he  loved  his 
country  and  was  anxious  that  it 
should  prosper  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible sense.  "In  this  respect,  too,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  courageous 
man.  He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
severe  criticism  from  following  tbe 
lead  of  bis  convictions.     -What   he 


range  of  subjects  seemed  unlimited.  By  his 
treatment  of  these  subjects  will  he  undoubt- 
edly be  best  known.  IF  the  subjects  them- 
selves were  ephemeral,  the  treatment  was  for 
the  coming  years. 
r,„        "  .         «=.._*.«.  ■       ^  object       But    hia   reputation  was 

Comparisons  are  made  easily,  and  It  Is  not      •~£r  „,n^   ,..    v,_   ;K._    „,.   =, 

surprising  that  :Hr.  Curtis,  the  essayist,  wa*  w?*h  m?™  to  ^"V^J"*  r 
tokened  frequently  to  Addison  or  Steele  or1  ,elf-  *»d  he.  begrudged  no  «pendi- 
S-amb  or  Thackeray.  There  were  teases  oft  ture  of  time  and  strength  that  en- 
■8  these  writers  In  his  monthly  essays,  but  »bled  aim  *°  dr»w  nearer  to  the 
Jhe  peculiar  flavoring  was  hie  omt  There  wished-for  goal. 
Was  a  savor  of  the  soli;  not  strong  and  rank,  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  genuine  patriot, 
as  in  the  works  of  certain  ultra- Americans,  He  might  differ  from  men  as  wise  as 
but  like  the  smell  of  a  virgin  wood  or  the 
meadow  land  of  a  new  country.  He  had  the 
humor  characteristic  of  the  gaunt  American, 
bn  t  it  was  mellowed,  free  front  exaggeration, 
kindly  even  when  it  was  used  in  rebuke. 
Bis  sentences  were  fragrant  with  flowers  of 
snreeb,  natural  flowers,  such  as  are  still 
found  in  old-fashioned  gardens  trimmed  with 
box.  In  these  gardens  of  speech  the  figures 
familiar  to  an  antique  eye  were  seen  occa- 
sionally. The  men  took  snuff  and  whispered  thought  he  ought  to  do  as  an  Amaii- 
2~\  ames  with  powder,  patches  and  painted  can  citizen,  that  he  did,  regardless 
fans.  The  compliments  were  courtly,  of  any  consequences  to  himself,  and 
There  was  a  clipped  and  trained  tree  In  the  in  so  doing  set  an  example  that  hia 
foreground.  But  this  love  of  oldeu  days  was  critics,  as  well  as  bis  political  aasoci- 
aever  affectation,  never  pedantry.  Nor  as  gtes,  admired. 
Jre  grew  older  was  he  like  the  old  man  of 

Horace  who  spoke  only  of  the  past    Always 

Jhtholicin  taste,  his  sympathies  went  out 
the  more  in  all  directions  as  mankind  multi- 
plied around  him.  The  same  man  who  re- 
membered tbe  Italian  singers  of  golden  voice 

wrote  appreciatively  of  Wagner,  or  at  least  refined  and  elevated  at  sixty-eight 
called  for  fair  play.  Although  he* was  faith-  as  it  had  been  at  forty.  He 
ful  to  the  literary  loves  of  his  youth,  he  wel-  was.  withal,  a  truly  .eloquent 
corned  the  new  comers,  and  in  some  cases  his  speaker,  and  pronounced  more 
heart  was  touched,  so"  that  there' was  a  faint  than  one  oration  that  will  live 
jtash  in  his  cheek  when  he  spoke  of  them  in  for  a  centu  to  e(m^  jpew  0j  th 
public.  He  never  preached  as  from  a  pulpit  _w„  j  ..v^f^i  ^  t  JIT  j 
la  these  essays  |  ye?  what  wholesome  lessons  Zl  *£?*,  ^  Platfo™"^e  **■ 
Were  taught,  lessons  of  abiding  good  to  men  ™en  tbA.  lyceum  was  in  ita  glory, 
j£hd  women.  could  begin  to  compare  with  him  as 

|,In  this  essayist  the  man  will  live.  For  the  *n  otatOT.  »°d  no  thoughtful  young 
nrsayist  and  the  man  were  one.  "The  cheer-  man  desirous  of  becoming  a  sneceas- 
Ittl,  kindly,  pure' and  Christian  philosophy  of  ftd  public  speaker  could  hear  him 
Ihf  writer  was  tbe  guide  to  the  feet  of  the  .without  large  profit. 
fean  who  was  hot  unacquainted  with  ad- 1  But,  after  all,  ft  was,  what  George 
yersity  and  sorrow.  In  the  literary  world  William  Curtis  was  as  a  man  that 
there  are  startling  antitheses  of  practice  and  suggests  our  greatest  loss  in  bis 
profession.  Seldom  is  there  such  unity  of ,  death,  and  his  influence  as  such  will 
i3m^a&^3Sdc3E.tl  *™W*lone>tter  him;  and  thu*  like 
.%r—w-~  tnQ  nghteous  man  of  old,  though 


Again,  Mr.  Curtis  was  an  elegant 
writer.  His  English  was  well-nigh 
faultless,  and  although  as  an  editor 
he  was  compelled  to  write  so  much, 
bis  style  never  suffered,  but  was  as 
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The  death  of  George  William  Cur- 
us  is  a  mtional  loss,  and  wilt  oo»rec- 
oguized  as  such  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.    He  was,  to  begin' with, 


dead  he  Will  continue  to  speak  to 
the  land  of  which  he  was  so  loyal  a 
citizen. 


"our  deaiX  PRQPftrr." 

Tribute  Paid  ta"rew»  JKmmmt  oto— r— 
WOUun  Csnrtfa. 

At  the  Harrison"  Sahara  Cbnrch  la  Dor- 
chester yesterday.  Rev.  W.  R.  Lord  re- 
f erred  in  bis  sermon  to- the  lata  George 
William  Curtis- Jn  sahstaaee.  as  foflows: 

I  want  to  make  tlritjoew  text  for  oar  ear- 
pose  today:  "Holy  men  of  mxlem  time* 
speak  a*  iheY  are  moved  by  She  Holy 
Spirit."  The  present  tense  best  expresses 
God's  relation~to  oar  human  lite  sou  his- 
tory— not  God  "made, ".fiat  Goa  makes;. net 
so  much  God  "spoke."  astSod  sneaks.  Holy 
n>eu  of  ol<rdld  specie,  but  theV  spoke  for 
tlieir  own  iroiieratton  the  truth  it  man 
ueedod.  The  sams^iot  who  spoke  than 
speaks  row  through  our  awn  prophets  the 
special  truths  we  mogt  r<eed. 

Thank  God  fdrthtliviug  prophets!  Ami 
while  it  is  immensely  important  that  w, 
should  reverence  the  prophets  of  the  oku>ii 
time,  i:  is  not  Ii*lt  so  important  as  that  we 
should  hear  nnd  obey  the  prophets  of  oar 
own  time.  One  has  just  died,  and  while 
vat  the  tones  of  b-is-voice  vibrato  in  our 
ears,  let  us  again  hear-his  message. 

Everv  individual  prophet  lias  hit  own 
special  ttaUi  to  speak  jiiodwotk  to  do. 
(ieom«  William  Cnrth  stood  (of  truth  in 
the  whole;  and  in.  whatever  way  he  ap- 
proached humanity^  whether  In  its  social. 
economic  or  literary  aspects,  it  was  to  sum- 
mon it  to  purity  and  righteousness.   - 

Ha  was  not  continea  in  his  effort*,  and 
many  noble  causes  are  higher  today  be- 
cause ho  live  i.  But  it  Waaler  hiui.  as  for 
all  prophets,  to  emphasize  some  one  t  ing 
in  life,  and  above  all.' he  became  the  vrophet 
of  political  roforui. P~ 

He  saw,  as  warau  all  see,  that  the  trhole 
pyramid,  of  corruption-  iu  oar  government, 
city,  state  and  national,  testa  upon  the 
spoils  system;  that  toe  ladder  upon*  inch 
small  and  selfistt-and>  venal  meu  crawl  to 
power,  is  held  up  by  the  seekers  alter  office 
and  plundtr.  ■  ■     ■^sj  I  -i 

Air.  Curtis  waffAlso  the  prophet  of  politi- 
cal independence, — always,  ttu  said. loyalty 
to  conscienoe,  to  thecaosn  ot  pure  Kcneru- 
ment.  and  not  to  party.  Be  ready  at  any 
time  to  forsake  your  party,  but  nevor  your 
cause.  What  was  the  source' of  Mr.  Curtis' 
visiou,  power  and  couratrc?  1  answer  that 
It  was.  as  with  all  the  prophets,  he  was 
"moved  by  the  Hol  v  Spirit."  Mr.  Curtis  was 
a  religious  mm.  He  believed  in  God  tnd 
causht  bis  vision  of  the  world  a*  God 
wanted  it.  r -aile  lookiuc  up.  ■.-'■ — - — 


mr.  curTns^;i^TOa^ 

h  6o.5*»KTrTa^5«^r^^ 

A  Glimpse  of  Him  as  a  Young  -Mail'1  Well- , 
known  People  whe  were  his  Friends— The 
Memory  of  his  CourtshJD— Storhjs  of  the 
Lecturer.      _"..      -      \   j^:-    ,:  j  '''C".  "' 

NswroRT.Bept  7,  laaa 
Tbe  first  dropping  of  the  anbnpn  leaf!  %hat 
more  beautirul  or  mora  fittihg  time  tot  a  poet 
to  pass  away  from  earth  than  now,  whjse  tjje 
iRummnr  :--:  etill  in  its  full  beauty— thehefety  of 
j maturity— and  only  the  most  delicatfilwrtk  tba 
moir.  fragile  flowers,  and  themosj teaasf'lea.ves 
fall  tn  the  ground?  The  man  wh**  d*«th  we 
;monrii  today  was  of  so  exnuistt*  a  nature,  / 
'so  refined  by  the  tang*  years--of  a  lite  gi-ven  to  ! 
noble  thought  and  high  endeavdi^  that  it 
seemed  emmer.rly  fitting  the ' grosser  taneatSBt 
of  clay,  on oe  so  vigorous."  sc  full  of  manly 
stransth  'and  beauty,  should  have  waxed  .frail 
and  tender.  Tbe  e there *1  and  spiritual  beauty 
of  old  ager-fhe  old  ag$  that  •crowns  a  h'fe  waU 
lived— had  set  its  sllvhr  seal^upon  oar  aUvst- 
tongued  speaker  and  one  fancies  that  he  faded 
gradually  away  from  us  tUl  little  wag  left  pave 
that  beautiful  voice,  the  memory  of  which 
shall  long  ring  in  our  ears,  and  tbe  noble  spirit, 
which  even  in  the  valley  at  the  shadow  o{ 
death  gave  heed  to  its  life  work.  On  the  brink 
!  of  the  grave  bo  still  called  back  to  us  his  chosen 


.-atirhword  "Reform."  »nd  the  charge  that  he 
has  laid  down  we  must  take  up  and  continue 
his  work  a*  far  as  we  may. 

Bat  who  ■bill  take  bis  place?  Where  among 
nor  young  men  saall  we  And  one  distinguished 
by  the  exquisite  grace  of  manner,  the  dignity, 
tee  high-breeding  of  George  William  Curtis? 
He  was  an  American  geatloman  of  the  highest, 
because  of  the  most  intellectual  tyoe,  and  as 
unassuming  as  the  man  of  true  worth  and 
nobility  of  character  always  is.  All  honor,  all 
praise  to  such  a  man,  and  may  his  high  exam 
pie  ever  find  followers  among  the  young  men 
of  onr  republic! 

It  is  of  Mr.  Curtis  as  associated  with  Newport 
that  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  however ■ 
and  In  order  to  do  so  I  shall  have  to  go  back 
into  the  dim  past,  when  my  recollections  of 
Mm  begin  here,  in  the  early  fifties.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  a  gay  young  man  of  society  in  those 
early  days— and  the  writer  of  the  present  arti- 
cle was  in  her  sixtn  year. 

Although  be  was  fond  of  parties  and  balls,  as 
is  the  average  young  man,  healthy  in  body  and 
mind,  his  tastes  drew  him  toward  literary  peo- 
ple, as  is  natural  in  one  who  was  already  an  au- 
thor. Instead  of  spending  the  summer  at  one  of 
the  vast  hotels  which  then  contained  Newport's 
summer  population,  he  lived  at  the  Old  Cliff 
House,  a  delightful  but  primitive  hostelry,  near 
the  site  of  which  the  present  Oliff  House  and 
cottages  are  built.  Here  wore  gathered  to- 
gether, during  the  season  of  which  I  speak,  a 
"are  summer  party  of  friends,  including  the 
E-.ost  Longfellow  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Mr. 
Torn  Appleton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  the  art- 
ists. Mr».  Julia  Ward  Howe,.  Mr.  Curtis  and 
•thent. 

A  photograph  is  still  in  existence 
of  this  merry  group,  in  which  all 
are  smiling1— probably  at  some  bon-mot 
of  Mr.  Appleton's— and  Longfellow,  wearing 
a  high  stove-pipe  hat  of  the  absurd  shape  then 
in  fashion.  looks  benign  and  beaming,  as  if  he 
greatly  enjoyed  the  Joke  of  the  thing.  For  the 
protracted  sittings  before  the  camera,  which 
were  necessary  in  those  days,  had  to  be  taken 
either  as  a  most  sober  and  dreadful  earnest,  or 
as  a  hnge  jest 

Mr.  Cortis  was  then  usually  called  "the 
Howadji"  by  his  friends,  and  what  a  Howadji 
might  wear  was  a  source  of  wonder  and  mys- 
tery to  my  infant  mind.  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  a  sort  of  pet  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who  were  for  the  moat  part  older  than  he,  and 
already  married.  , 

Indeed,  the  Old  Cliff  Bouse  was  quit*  a  fami- 
ly hotel,  and  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Curtis  his 
room  was  somewhat  noisily  situated,  next  to 
the  nursery  of  tbo  Howe  children. 

I  suppose  that  some  one  must  occupy  the  upper 
rooms  at  hotels— which  were  not.  In  the  ante- 
elevator  days,  as  agreeable  as  the  upper  rooms 
at  synagogues  and  feasts  are  supposed  to  be. 
Young  men  and  children,  who  are  sound  sleep- 
ers, and  don't  mind  the  stairs,  are  conveniently 
disposed  of  there.  , 

Poor  Mr.  Curtis,  who  enjoyed  the  balls  and 
hops  of  Newport,  did  not  retire  to  rest  very 
arly  .  But  his.  next-door  neighbors  did— and 
were  on  the  alert,  at  the  "screech  of 
dawn,"  when  he  would  tain  have  slept 
a  little  longer,  They  and  their  nurse 
made  such  a  noise  oyer  the  morning  ablutions, 
that  Mr.  Curtis  was  wont  to  complain,  half 
Jestingly,  of  the  dreadful  racket  made  by  the 
Howe  children  and  t&tte  loud-voiced  tin  bath- 
tub. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cliff  House 
practised  pistol  shooting,  but  I  don't  think  Mr, 
Curtis  was  of  the  number.  I  hare  a  sad  mem- 
ory of  a  beloved  silver  mug— mu  mug— lying  on 
the  grass,  with  a  gnat  wound  in  its  side,  some 
one  having  taken  it  for  a  pewter  cup !  We  had 
a  delightful  "Joggling-board"  on  this  sarea". 
lawn— and  I  remember  the  poet  Long- 
fellow's baby  daughter  sporting  about 
in    its     vicinity.     The     boys     were     some-' 
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what  older,  and  with  the  assurance  of  young 
gentlemen  of  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  held 
an  animated  argument  with  their  father  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  name,  which  they  declared 
ought  to  be  Shortftllow  rather  than  Longfellow 

Mr.  Curtis's  courtship  was,  in  part  at  least, 
carried  on  on  our  beautiful  island  of  Aquid- 
neck;  a  year  or  two  after  the  pleasant  Cliff 
House  days,  there  wore  rumors  of  his  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Anna  Shaw— whom  I  remember  as 
a  handsome  young  woman,  wearing  her  hair  in 
curls.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
romantic  spell  of  this  peaceful  spot  was  upon 
those  two  young  people,  and  that  they  perhaps 
\randered  through  its  deep-wooded  valleys  and 
drove  together  along  its  quiet  erass-fringed 
roads;  while  they  were  deciding  to  take  to- 
gether that  longer  Journey  through  life  which 
has  Just  ended  for  one  of  them. 

We  were  all  much  interested  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Curtis'  novel  "Trumps,"  in  Harper's, 
Weekly,  although  I  was  too  much  of  a  child  to 
appreciate  it  than  and  never  got  beyond  the 
first  chapters.  The  characters  of  the  story  were 
drawn  according  to  the  on  dlt  from  Boston  peo- 
ple whom  we  all-  knew— or  whom  our  fathers 
had  known.  But  as  the  lady  from  whom  the 
portrait  of  the  heroine  was  said  to  have  been 
copied  is  still  living  it  would  manifestly  not  be 
proper  to  give  her  name. 

Of  the  noble  struggle  which  Mr.  Curtis  made 
—and  tnade  successfully— to  nay  off  the  debt  of 
bis  publishers,  for  whicb  he  was  not  responsi- 
ble, save  morally,  we  used  to  hear  at  times,  in 
the  days  when  I  remember  him  In  his  full  pow- 
er as  a  brilliant  orator,  and  handsome  man, 
with  brown  hair  and  whiskers,"  and  the  finely 
formed  chin,  which  he  always  wore  shaved. 
Brilliant,  confident  and  winning  speaker  as  he. 
was,  there  must  have  been  a  time  in  the  begin- 
ning when  ho  satfered  from  staco  fright,  to 
judge  from  the  following  story  my  mother  used 
to  tr;Il  ns  with  much  amusement,  how  Mr.  Curtis 
at  his  Pr^i  lecture,  advanced  and  said,  'Ladies 
Ad  trenftsawn.  tb>  Pltoraless  Bote,"  with  a  so- 
Semnitv:  which,  was  changed  to  confusl 
{when  he  pertsjsed  his  error.  ■For -of 
Orad  isoaX  "*  ^"-***u>rsterleal  ellufjoa  to' 


W late  joaisv  smwi  oggg  Tsa  n^pwawnsn 
jdlmpse.  of  him  here  at  Newport*  where  bej 
•came' for  the  sessions  of  the  Civil  Service  ReJ 
farm  Lea  rue.  and  sometimes,  merely  to  visit 
old  friends'.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  rush  and' 
whirl  of  the  modern  Newport  life,  were  alto, 
gether  acTeeable  to  the  busy  literary  man,  with, 
his  scholarly  tastes,  for  his  stays  were  brief,      i 

His  conversation  was  delightful  and  entirely 
free  from  that  pedantry  which  marks  the  mast 
of  half-culture.  Be  was  not  such  a  brilliant,. 
irrepressible  talker  as  our  dear  Autocrat,  boil 
his  speech  had  a  great  charm;  and  although  he 
did  not  ;>-ek  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation  he 
was  willing  to  do  his  part,  and  did  itmeoapa-- 
rably  well.  He  bos  been  called  cold,  but  I 
think  he  was  cabu  rather  than  cold,  with  a' 
certain  sadness,  as  of  one  who  had  been  obliged,! 
from  the  force  of  bis  convictions  and  belief,  - 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  tbo  battle  of 
affairs  than  his  tastes  would  have  led  him  to! 
assume.  -i 

I  remember  his  telling  some  amusing  stories), 
of  mistakes  that  had!  been  made  upon  tbe  lea/ 
rare-platform,  by  people  who  confused  bis; 
name  with  that  of  Cable;  as  tbo  Initials  of  the* 
two  names  are  the  same,  they  are  sometime* 
confounded— and  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  audience! 
were  alike  astounded  when  ho  was  intra** 
trodnced  to  them  as  the  brilliant  and  popular' 
novelist.  Georee  Washington  Cable. 

1  last  saw  him  at  one  of  those  Newport 
gatherings,  where  it  seemed  most  appro, 
priate  that  he  should  be— at  a  meeting  of 
the  Town  and  Country  Club.     It  was  held 

at  the  house  of  an  artist,  where  all  the~ 
surroundings  were  of  the  refined  beauty  which . 
only  the  loving  hand  and  knowledge  of  the 
artist  can  create.  The  presence  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished man  as  Mr.  Curtis,  added  eclat  to  an 


already  brilliant  occasion.  But  he  was  as  i 
simple  and  dignified  in  manner.  He  gave  mo  a 
few  kindly  words  of  greeting— calling  me  by 
the  childish  nickname  which  one  never  ■  out- 
grows to  those  who  remember  one's  early  days 
—to  the  valued  friends  of  one's  parents.  ."' 

Peace  be  to  his  memory !  But  a  few  days  aco, 
he  was  with  us,  and  one  of  us,  in  this  busy, 
struggling  world,  now  he  has  fought  the  good 
fight— fought  it,  and  won  it,  and  remains  tons 
only  as  a  shining  instance  of  high  courage  ana 
steadfast  virtue,  a  precious  memory  and  a  noble 
example.  Flokkxck  Hown  Haeu 

8©sfo-KTn*nsor.pf->  j^gf,  1,/fft 

MR.  dtlSTIS  AS  A  POLZTICtAX. 

George  William  Curtis's  long  and  honora- 
ble career  before  the  American  people,  in 
which  his  face  and  form  have  become  fami- 
liar to  all  classes,  has  been  overflowing  with 
incidents  showing  to  what  extent  a  scholarly 
man,  liberally  endowed  by  nature  and  gifted 
with  an  abnormally  unyielding  vertebral 
column,  can  accomplish  la  the  purification 
of  political  and  public  affairs?  This  enlight- 
ened cri tie  of-' American  politics, jwh<j*s 
nature  revolted  at  everything  meeVv  and. 
degrading' wherever  It  might  present  itself; 
made-  an  indelible  impression  upon  our 
modes'  of  political  thinking.  "• He  was  ever 
ready  to^battle  with*  wrong,  whether  it  ap- 
peared in  abstract  Opinion,  Vje,  concretely  in 
acts  of  oppression  c*  hypocrisy.  'As  a  hater 
of  slavery,,  a  gonslant  and  powerful  oppo- 
nent of  fntrigumg  politicians';  however  high 
placed,  anv  ardent  friend  of  ^ivll  service 
reform,  and*the  value  of  his  ssiileos  to  that 
cause  cannot  he  over-estimated,' a&aa  advo- 
cate of  women  suffrage,  and  as  an  Indepen- 
dent, ever  since  the  Cincinnati  convention 
of  1672,  fearlessly  uttering  bis  convictions  at 
all  proper  and  seasonable  times,  Mr.  Curtis 
stands  forth  today  as  one  of  those  courage- 
ous Americans  who  have  nofilj'' performed 
a  high  mission  in  life  and  consequently  leave 
to  posterity  en  example  and  a  record '  which 
will  grow  brighter  as  the  yeart  recede.    \ 

George  William  Curtis '  early  fell  under 
the  ban  of  the  Conservatives.  .  It  was  the 
'Union  savers"  who  detested-  him  prior  to 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  "He  was  announced 
to  speak  In  Philadelphia  in  DeoeHaber,  I860, 
before  the  People's  Literary  Institute,  on 
"The  Poller  of  Honesty."  Thtsv  on  tbe  face  of 
it,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  Inflammable  topic, 
but  the  r^evaiftng  JSorthefft  style  was  then 
to  avoid;  all  appearance^" of.  Offence  to  the 
South,  and  the  ball  Was*7  refused  .for  the. 
delivery  of  this,  IectarT'on,  \the  ground 
that  it  would  cause  a  riot.  This  incident  Is 
rehearsed  here  to .  show  how  often  -  Mr. 
Curtis  wee-ahead-cl  popeflai'  eouUsbent  arid 
how  the  crowd  finally  veers  to  tbe  side  that 
is  right.  Mr.  Curtis's  political  battles'  with 
Roscce  Conkling,  who  regarded  with  supreme 
contempt  anybody  holding  the  ©pinion 
that  the  use  of  Federal  patronage  in  elec- 
tions Is  incompattbl*  with  true  repnbli- 
(csnlsm,  are  an  ..Important  part  of 
the  history  of  New  Tots:  polities,  because 
the  "Man-MUliner"  quite  vanquished  his 
J  redoubtable  senatorial  ujjpuawt.  It  was 
'found  in  these  encounters  that  for  virile 
English  Conkling.  with  all  his  adjectives, 
was  no  match  at  all  for  Curtis,  and  when  it 
came  to  cutting  and  penetrating  sarcasm 
Conkling  proved  himself  tbe  veriest  bungler 
when  contrasted  wftb  a  foeman  Whom  he  so 
often  derided  for  his  unpractical  views.    But 
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take  the  verdict  of  the  country  on  these  two 
men  today,  which  would  rank  too  highest 
la  public  estimation  f  Curtis'*  contention 
baa  issued  1b  the  constant  though  retarded 
progress  of  civil  aerrlos  isimia.  Coupling's 
contention  culminated  In  the  assassination 
of  a  President.  — *■ 

Mr.  Cartis  had  the  happy  fate  to  concentrate 
npon  himself  all  the  Teaom  of  those  who 
ooald  not  bear  to  have-any  ideal  standard  set 
up  in  politics.  Although  the  chosen  intimate 
of  those  leaden  who  founded  and  boil t  np 
the  Bepnbllean  party,  he  was  frequently  the 
victim  of  sarage  vituperation  because  he 
never  hesitated  to  denounce  every  practice 
tending  to  reaction  or  to  selfish  in- 
terest and'  corruption  in  public  Ufa, 
whether  found  in  the  party  with 
which  ha  was  nominally  connected  or  in  the 
opposite  organization.  The  "courtesy" 
groap  of-  United  States'  Senators,  of  which 
Conkling  was  so  conspicuous  and'  appro- 
priate a  representative,  always  looked  upon 
Mr.  Curtis  as  a  writer  and  speaker  worthy  of 
not  the  slightest  quarter  from  men  whose 
business  it  was  to  carry  elections 
and  so  dictate  the  country's  policy. 
(After  all,  however,  Mr.  Curtls's  voice 
and  pen' were  probably  more  effective  In 
influencing  popular. opinion  than  all  the 
efforts  of  those  who  denounced  him  because 
fearing  that  he  was  despoiling  them  of  their 
vocations  as  practical  politicians.  Thought, 
pluck,  Intelligence'  culture  and  a  high  moral 
purpose  «*•"  — »» lor  a  good  deal  in  Amerl- 
'■  '  ***  i*  **  k«W»»m«r  there- 


Bostwt  Jour**',  Safti  lt  It^t- 

TBe  Wrll-known   Editor   of 
Harper's  Weekly. 

Ills  Noted  Career  as  Author  and 

i  . 

Journalist. 


Sketch  of   His  Travels  and   His 
Wstbj. 


I  Geor^  William  Curtis,  the  well-known  au- 
thor ami  journalist,  died  at  C..W  Wednesday 
montm*  at  his  resilience  in  West  Brighton.  S.  1. 
f  jst  .Inly  Mr.  Curtls's  illncs*  Assumed  a  serious 
form.  He  bad  not  been  foelin:r  weft  since  the 
middle  of  June,  but  ha.  cod  tin  a  sd  tedo  IiU  reg- 
alar  wars  until  after  the  Fourth  or  July.  Just 
before  the  Fourth  a  change  far  the  worse  took' 
place,  and  soon  Dr.  Jane  way  sad  Mr.  Curtls's 

brother.  Dr.  Carthv  wan  caKed  in  to  aid  the 
itoeal  physician.  THs  trouble  was  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  stomach  and  consisted  of  a  swelling, 
attended  bv  inflammation.  But  the  nature  of  his 
disease  has  never  baen  determined.  It  was  an- 
nounced some  time,  sco  that  he  was  suffering 
from  cancer  in  thastomaea.  but  the  physiciau 
who  attended  him  could  not  agree  that  his  dis- 
ease was  of  a  cancerous  nature,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  a  number  thai  he  suffered  from  some 
abuormat  arowth^Bbr  the  abdomen,  which  be- 
came very  large.  It  is  understood  that  there 
will  be  an  autopsy. 

HfatsVtr  Career.  | 
-  Starling  out  on  fei»  youthful   career  as  the 
esthor  of  several  cbagBiitz  books  of  travel,  and 


afterward  drifting /into  literary  engage- 
ments with  the  New  York  Tribune.  Har- 
per's Weekly  and  other  journals,  Mr.  Curtis 
Was  at  an  early  ace  driven  by  conviction  to 
take  part  in  the  greit  moral  revolution  which 
culminated  in  the  war  for  the  Union 
and  tbe  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
Bta'.es.  and.  throwing  himself  with  fervor  into 
this  new  field  of  actlftty.  he    abandoned  a  pro- 

Sision  in  which  ha  irriglit  have  attained  high 
cars,  for  the  one-ii  which  he  has  achieved 
his  great  r  agitation  as  a  leader 
of  men.  .Born  .-'In  ggr^jrinpty.  Rhode 
Island.  Feb.  24.1824.  he  was  partly  of  Massa- 
chusetts descent,  hit  father  bavins  been  born 
In  Worcester,  of  which  an  ancestor  was  the 
first  settler.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Borrill,  Jr.,  at  one  timo  Chief  Justice  of 
fthode  Island,  and  afterward  United  States  Sen- 
ator, lu  1830  he  went  to  boarding  school  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  where,  he  remained  for  four 
rears.  Pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  school 
eTavs  there  are  found  is  tbe  early  chapters  of  bhfi 
jeovel,  "Trumps.'*  narrated  with  a  freshnos. 
and  enthusiasm  which  remind  the  reader  of 
"Tom  Brown  at  Kugbr".".  Meanwhile  he  lost 
his  mother:  and  in  1830.  his  father,  who  had 
married  again,  removed,  with  his  family  to  New 
York,  and  desirous  that  his  son  should  pursue  a 
mercantile  career  placed  him,  after  a  ye  it's 
study  with  a  private-tutor,  as  a  clerk  in  a  Gcr- 
;man  importing  house-in  Exchange  place. 

But  mercantile  life  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
youth  His  tastes  were  decidedly  literary,  and 
to  tbe  course  of  bis  reading  he  became  deeply 
Interested  in  the  transcendental  movement. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Brook  Farm  with  his 
brother  aud  there  remained  until  1844. 
They  then  passed  two  yean  in'  Concord, 
MassachasettSfStodyihg.  and  farming.  Here 
Mr.  Curtis  became  very  intimate  with 
"Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Henry  Thoreao, 
forming  warm  friendships  with  them, 
which  were  broReir.  only  by  death.  In  his 
"homes  of  American-  Authors  "  tic  has  printed 
some  interesting  notes  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  philosopher,  the  romancer  and  tbe  hermit. 
r    .'     Letter*  aad  ra*caucioe  fTorfc. 

Beginning  with  1840,  Mr.  Curtis  traveled  ex- 
tensively abroad.  -  A  iournsy  across  the  .desert* 


fsssiou  in  which  he  might  nave  attataeu  Riga 
honors,  for  the  one  in  which  he  baa  achieved 
his  great  reputation  as  a  leader 
of  men.  Born  ,  la.  Parc^danc*.  Rhode 
Island.  Feb.  24.182*.  ha  was  partly  of  M*-«s*- 
ehosett*  descents  hi«  father  having  been  bora 
Jn  Worcester,  of  which  an  ancestor  was  the 
first  settler.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
James  BurriU.  Jr..  at  on*  tiro*  Chief  Justice  of 
Bhode  Island,  and  afterward  United  State*  Sen- 
ator, lu  1830  he  went  to  boarding  school  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  ha  remained  for  fear 
years.  Pleasant  reminiscences  of  bis  school 
davs  there  are  found  in  the  early  chapters  of  his 
novel.  "Trumps,''  narrated  with  a  freshne* 
and  enthusiasm  which,  remind  the  reader  of 
"Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.".  Meanwhile  he  lost 
his  mother:  and  in  1839.  his  father*,  who  had 
married  again,  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
York,  and  desirous  that  his  son  should  pursue  a 
mercantile  career  placed  him,  attar  a  year's 
study  with  a  private  tutor.  «s  a  dark  la  a  Gor- 
man importing  house: in  Exchange  place. 
'  But  mercantile  life  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
youth.  His  tastes  were  decidedly-  literary,  and 
la  the  course  of  his  reading  be  beesais  deeply 
interested  in  the  transcendental  movement. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Brook  Farm  with  his 
brother  and  there  remained  until  1*44. 
iTher  then  passed  two'  years  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  studying  and  farming.  Here 
Mr.  Curtis  became,  very  intimate  with 
Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Henry  Thoreao. 
forming  warm  friendships  with  tbem. 
which  were  broken  only  by  death.  In  bis 
"  Homes  of  American  Authors"  he  has  prialed 
some  interesting  notes  of  his  intercourse  with 
tbe  philosopher.  tU*  romancer  aadthe  hermit. 

Letter*  and  Dlsigaatae  tfwrft. 
k  Beginning  with  1848,  Mr,  Cartis  traveled  ex- 
tensively abroad.  A  ieurney  across  the  desert, 
by  way  of  Gaza  to  Jerusalem,  ot  which  he  wrote 
an  account  in  "  The  Howadji  In  Syria,"  ended 
Mr.  Curtls's  Eastern  travels.  He  spent  the  early 
summer  of  1830  w  England,  and  returned 
home  in  August.  His  pen  had  not  been 
idle  daring  bis  wanderings.  BesRTes  his  jour- 
nals, be  bad  written  letters .  for  the  Courier  and 
Inquirer,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond  was 
then  managing  editor,  and  for  tbe  New  York 
Tribune,  where  'his  friend.  Mr.  Charles  A 
Dana,  held  the;  'same-  petition.  On  bis',  re- 
turn lie  entered  upon  an  active  literary 
Hie.  He  became  musical  critic  and  editorial 
writer  on  the  Tribune,  and  wrote  out  his  "Nile 
Notes."  which  were  published  in  1851  by  tbe 
Harpers.  lutUa  autumn  of  that  year  be  wrote 
a  series  of  picturesque  traveling  letters  to  tbe 
Tribune,  from  the  CatskUU.  Saratoga,  Trenton. 
Niagara.  Newport  and  Nahant.  -  wbich  were 
mrtlislied  lit  1862  as  "  Lotus- Eating."  beau'i- 
fuVry  illustrated  by  his  friend  Keiisett  In  the 
amerear.  "The  Howadji  in  Hyria"  was  pah. 
fished,  and  Mr.  Carols  wrote  some  sketches  of 
social  Hie  for  Harper's  Monthly.  _■$ 

\  The  establishment  of  Putnam's Monthly,  to 
18u-i,  opened  a-  new  held  to  Mr.  Curtis,  who,  to; 
^conjunction  with  Mr.  Parke  Godwin  nnd  MxV 
gCRarles  F,  Briggs.  assumed*  the  editorial  man? 
^•tt  of  that  periodical,  which  was  destined 
to  a  triiiiant  though  brief  career.  Within  the] 
Sfirst  year  of  its  existence  be  wrote  the  papers: 
}pn  Emerson.  Hawthorne.  Longfellow  and  Baa* 
•eroft.  in  the  series  on  "The  Monies  of  AatericsB 
Authors.''  To  this  magazine  Mr.  Curtis  colft 
Jtribntcl  "The  Pqiipuar  Papers."  a  brilliant 
tatire  oh  certain  phases'jof  Now  York  society' 
and    I,*  :,a  Js'erie*    ol   delUrt) 


tt»e'"t 
of  Messrs.  Di* ;.* EawirisS 
Isfc  Curtis  and  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted b«S 
jcauie  connected  with  tbe 'firm, -an  1  were  in-; 
voivod  in  its  fail  are.  Considering  himself  mor* 
[ally,  if  no!  legally,  responsible'  for  ft  portion  oi^ 
tie  indebtedness!  Mr.  Carta 'relused  lo  avatt 
hiinseU  of  the  ocbiiicallties  of  the  law.  and 
[set  himself  to  tbe  work  of  paying  the  creditors. 
|Hc  devoted  himself  diligently  to  literary  work. 


Tho  amount  of  labor  he  performed,  was  literally 
et.ormous.  KesiUes  tilling  the  " Easy _C hair"  or 
Harper's  ^'-tfazine.  in  which  he  hart  just  taken 
hi-"  ■-■•'v..  ami  writing  "  file  Lounger "'  iti  Har- 
per's W'eskly,  lie  delivered  a,  loners  tips  of  lec- 
mro'.  sometimes  speaking  a  hundred  nights  in 
a  season,  jml  traveling,  almost  without  resr. 
from  plaoa  to  place,  at  tho  insamble  call  of 
maiuserx  ami  committee'.  So  man  was  ever 
moro  popular  as  a  lecturer.'  The  ■■harm  o!  his 
manner  was  irresistible;  he  had  no'  only  some- 
thing to  say  which  the  people  wanted  to  hear, 
but  knew  how  to  say -it  with  the  grace  ami  ease 
which  belong  to  the  tree  or-itor.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  hi*  lectures  was  that  upon  the 
perfect  soldier  of  chivalry.  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
In  Politic. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  a  delegate  to  the  second  Na- 
tional ConventiST'of  the  Republican  party. 
which  assembled  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of 
May.  1860.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
construction  of  a  "platform"  was  a  labor  of 
considerable  difficulty.  There  were  still  many 
Republicans  who  wished  to  conciliate  the 
border  State*,  and  when  Mr.  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dinRS  moved  in  convention  to  add  to  the  first 
resolution  the  "life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of 
happiness"  clause,  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  the  opposition  was  loud 
and  determined.  The  motion  was  lost  by 
a  large  vote,  and  Mr.  Kidding*,  who  bad 
urged  its  adoption,  proposed  to  withdraw 
from  the  convention ;  bnt  ?.fx.  Curtis  took  an 
•arly  opportunity  to  renew  the-  motion  in  a 
slightly  modified  form.  -  There  were  again  loud 
<.ries  of  opposition.  Mr.  Curtis  asked  whetner 
the  party  was  prepared  at  it*  second 
National  Convention  to  vote  against  the  great 
charter  of  American  liberty.  And  cautioned  the 
ie  legates  to  beware  how  they  receded  from  tlie 
position  which  the  party  had  occupied  at  Pitts- 
burg. His  eloquent  periods  acted  like  magic 
1  ho  amendment  was  adopted  unanimous i  v  amid 
wild  excitement,  the  great  multitude  rising  an1 
giving  round  after  round  of  applause 

It  was  a  noteworthy  exeat  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism  when,  in  December  of 
18«3,  Mr.  Curtis  became  the  political  editor  of 
Harper's  Weekly.  He  had  been  conducting  a 
department  called  "The  Lounger."  begun  in  the 
autnnm  of  1867,  which  consisted  at  first  of 
essays  in  the  lighter  vein  on  social  and  literary 
topics,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  "  Easy 
Chain'"  After  the  beginning  of  the  war  Mr. 
Curtis  frequently  introduced  subject*  of  a 
national  und  political  character  ia  this  depart- 
ment; bnt  bis  field  was  comparatively  re- 
stricted. From  the  moment,  however,  that 
be  took  his  seat  m  the  editorial  chair,  his  dis- 
cussions assumed  a  wider  '  scope,  embracing 
all  the  great,  issues  before  the  country. 
His  interest  in  Civil  Service  Reform  is  noted, 
snd  at  one  time  he  wms  Oair*  i ._  ;.{  the  Civil 
Service  Commission^ 

Honor*  Offered  Mr.  Curl  is. 
Mr.  Curtis  served  as  a  Recent  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  as  non-resident  Professor  at  Cornell 
University  for  four  years.  He  declined,  in  I860, 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  who 
bad  previously  asked  him  to  become  assistant  ed- 
itor, an  invitation  to  tbe  chief  editorship  of  the 
Sew  York  Times.  Mr.  Curtis  never  accept- 
ed a  political  office,  aUhnneh'of  ten  pressed  to  do 
so.  By  Mr.  Sewari  bo  was  offered  the  Consul- 
Generalship  to  Egypt:  President  Haves  urged 
hint  to  accept  the  port'  of  Minister  toEnsland, 
and  afterward  that  of  Minister  to  Cerroany.«l>ut 
he  could  not  be  tempted  away  from  his  edito- 
rial position.  Once  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion for  Representative  to  Congress,  knowing 
that  his  district  was  hoolesslv  Democratic 
and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  election. 
In  1867  he  served  in  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  which  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education.  He  frequently  took 
part  in  the  debates,  and  made  an  elaborate 
speech  in  favor   of  the  extension  of  tho  f ran- 
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chise  to  women-a  lneashre  of  which  Mr.  Cur-  |  plished  in  1873.  Portions  of  his  contributions 
tis  has  been  for  years  a  consistent  advocate.  !tothe  magazine  were  subsequenty  published 

tS-SiS?™  ^fSSUME^1^  «£E.?tt5;  «ndCT  th«  «*>•■  •*  "Tne  Potiphar  Papers"  (IMS) 
l»o  eulogy  on  Wendell  Phillips.      He  refused  to   __j  «y>_«  „_,■  T>< /,  omi      •      ^  -  -     ■ 

accept  any  pecuniary  compensation,  but  the  *na  ^"»ean<ii  (1856).  As  a  lyceum  lecturer. 
Citv  Governmsut  presented  him  with  a  gold  npon  which  field  of  labor  Mr.  Curtis  entered  in 
medal%  .v'--     .-  r  185S.  be  met  with  great  success.   .  He  Was  de- 

ot^&Zt^g  ^l^mlnin^p0^  "™°"™»1  oratio^ in* I  poem,  befori  tiff 
thropist.  recently  deceased.  For  mnny  vears  »"  societies,  and  held  a  high  rank  as  a  popu- 
he  resided  in  West  New  Brighton.  Staten  lar  orator.  In  the  presidential  canvas  tot  1858 
Island,    excent  daring  the  summer   months.    he  »alisted  with  great  zeal  as*  public  speaker 

L  on  behalf  of  the'Republlcan  par  y.    In  the  win- 
ter of  1858  be  advocated  the  rhjhta  of  woman  in 
a  lecture  entitled  "Fair  P  lay  for  Women.**  ;  To 
tbe  current  literature  of  tbe  day  be  has  been  a 
Me  Curtis  was  methodical   in  his  *work,  and    constant     contributor    since    1853.     through 


when  he  sought  rest  and  relaxation  in  tbe  vil- 
lage of  Asbtield,  Mass. 


while  at  Ashfleld  for  four  months  each  year, 
kept  up.  bis  regular  work  just  the  same  as 


Harper's    Monthly,    and     since    the  'autumn 
of   1857   through    Harper's    Weekly V  nswr 


when  at  his  Statetr  .Island  home,  or  in  New  paper,  of  which  journal  J~ he  I  was 
York.  The  morning  he  devoted  to  work,  and  the  principal  editor,"  In  .  XffsVOT  he 
had  his  regular  mail  day  for  sending  menu  wrote  forthis  paper  a  novel  entitled  <"Trump*,n 
script  1 3- New  York.  In  the  afternoon  he  gen-  which  was  published  in  •  vohuae  in  1882.  Up- 
erelly  toot  a  drive whh  Mrs.  Curtl*,  for  she  in-  on  the  establishment  of  Harper's  Basaar  In 
variably  drove  tbe  pair  of  horses,'  which  the  1867,  he  began  a.  series  of  papers  under  the 
family  had  owned  for  years, or  took  a  walk  with  title  of  "Manners  upon  the  Road,"  which  was 
Professor  Norton,  and  '.the  two  would  roam  continued  weekly  until  .the  spring  of  1879.  In 
around  tho  country  lite  a  couple  of  boys.  His  1671  President  Grant  appointed  him  one  of  a 
mall,  which  Was  always  -large,  came  In  at  six  commission  to  draw  up  rules  for  tbe  regulation 
o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  he  generally  de-  «,  the  eivll  service;  and. he  was  elected  chair- 
voted  his  evenings  to  looking  it  over  and  scan.  man  of  th.  oaBaaMioll  Md  ^  tte  advisory 
ningtbe  newspaper  He-  had  nea.l, m  tbe  board, in  which  It  was  subsequently  mergeZ 
!& JSCSSSS  °™£ !*_,!?*  S£*  "?  *>  M«<*.  W7».  *•  *e*ig»edJie*H».  of  , 


S!l1tb ^ialMd 6t?be ^M?1 ^   «* *«*•«*>«•» •* *•»»  between  him  andth* 
with  the  people  on  the  political  and  social    Preaidmtin  M-ni  ♦«♦>,.  *33L^!L Tl«  !•: 

questions  of  the  day.    While  at  Asbfield.  be  ■£^kc£E^!^!£5Z^&2? 

made  it  a  point  to  take  a  vaeatiou  fronTpolitics  jS»S«afc^S! £££«??£?*  ?^" 

•«/i  ~~w«t«j  ♦„  —fl^-««-  »h^  ^ii— -1  r.~—  JleaE  w*nonal  Conventions  of  1860  and  1864, 

au25!£*  villagers  upon  whlCQ  10Bto|W  „,.   WlI08la;    and  in  the 

sniasupjoct. latter  year  he  was    the    Republican    candt 

hoti;  oeobo?  ■wtennujcrjRTis. 


latter  year  he  was 

date  for  Congress  in  the  First  District 
of  New  York,  but  was'  defeated.  In  1862 
President  Lincoln  offered  him  tbe  post  of  con- 
sul general  in  Egypt,  which  he  declined.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  at 
Death  of  the  TJlsHngwisheri  Author,  Orator   Serge  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Hew 


and  Publicist.' 
Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  who  has  been  ill 
at  his  summer   residence,   Livingstone,'  S.  I., 
died  at  2.30  this  morning. 


York,  in  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education.  In  1868  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican presidential  elector.  Sieee  1864  he  has 
been  one  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 


_  Mr.  Curtis  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb-  s^*t*  °j  New  Yat*' 

ruary  24.  1824.     He  received  his  early  edu-  iLast  July  Mr.  Curtis's  illness  assumed  a  seTi- 

eation  in  a  private  school  at  Jamaica  Plain.  WMforan.    He  had  not  been  feeling  well  since 

Mass.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  removed  with  the  middle  of  June,  but  he  continued  to  do  his 

his  father  from  Providence  to  New  York,  where  *egular  work  until  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

for  a   year   he  was  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  ""^before  the  Fourth  "a^ehaaw 'for  the 

house.    In  1842  he  went  with  his  elder  brother 

to  reside  at  Brook  Farm,  in  West  Roxbury, 

Mass.,  where  be  passed  a  year  and  a  half  In  ;ho  loc*'  Physician.    The  trouble  was  in  the 


took>placs,  and-aoonDrrfsmewnrend  Mr.  Cur- 
tis'* brother,  Dr.  Curtis,  were  Called  in  to  aid 


study  and  agricultural  labor ;  after  Which  he 
went  to  Concord,  Mass.,  and  with  his  brother 


lower  part  of  the  stomach  and  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  cancer  of  the  stomach,   but  this 


spent  eighteen  months  there,  living  with  a  wt?  *f"rw*rtfa  denied  by  his  physicians, 
farmer,  and  both  taking' part  regularly  in  the  l/*J  C«rtU  was  married  in  18ST  to  a  daughter 
ordinary  work  of  the  farm,  and  afterwards  for  **  "^  Robert  O.  Shaw,  the  eminent  pbllan- 
six  months  tilling  a  small  piece  of  land  on  their  ««»tw  recently  deceased.  For  many  years 
own  account  In  1846  Mr.  Curtis  went  to  ?•  »•«<»«  ™  West  New  Brighton.  Staten 
Europe,  and  after  a  prolonged  stay  in  Italy  and  "i*""'.  exee"  *»*ng  the  stammer  months. 
Berlin,  travelled  in  Egypt  and  8yria.  In  1850  ™?n  h*  ""W"  r«8*  «"»  lelaxatlon  in  the 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  published  ""{*•  ofJAs  hfle,ld-  **f*\  •  "7; 
his  first  book,-"Nile  Notes  of  a  HowadjL"  :  Although  nearly  all  his  life  a  resident  of  New 
He  soon  joined  tbe  editorial  staff  of  the  New  ?°5*.&1'  J* lon*,  "*«««Ution,  residence  end  tn- 
Yors:  Tribune,  and  in: the  summer  of  1851  t?W8t'  *  °**  w,»tte»»»bj  with  Massa- 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  that  journal  from  va-  0B,19«*ts-  P»t»T  through  his  marriage  into 
rious  watering  places,  which  were  afterwards  *  Massachusetts  femur  of  note,  partly 
coUeeted  in  a  volume  under  tbe  title  of  "Lotus  J?™0*-  'b««w|»  *he  ties  formed.in  those  idyl- 
Eating."  Bis  second  hook,  however,  was  "The  Ji°  i*",.**  ^Tl  v*^1  **?  Concord.  And  in 
Howadji  in  Syria,"  published  .in  1852.  In  the  Massachusetts  he  had  another  home,  at  Ash- 
autumn  of  1852  Putnam's  Monthly  was  com-  flel^*o  which  he  repaired  every  summer.  It  is 
meneed  to  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Curtis  was  ^^^^T*  on  ths  ?It,^rt"0*  ttB  Ttt- 
one  of  the  origmal  editors,  and  with  which  he  "J?"  which  lies  among  beautiful  maple-clad 


continued  connected  till  the  magazine  ceased 


hills. 


and 


between  the  Berkshire  valley 
to  exist  Iathemeantime.it  had  passed  into  ~™  .  ***  **ctB™"«ne„  _»^«hborhood  of 
the  hands  of  tbe  firm  of  Dtt.  Edwards*  Co.  In  ^•»..^prt,*iId8  nd  *m*?*V**'  *»• 
which  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  special  partner,  pecu-  J.'f.T* D  ln??*l*t0t  „wttl_h!*  **"»* 
niarily  responsible,  but  taking  m>  part  in  its  Ch*r,<»  m,at  No««>-  Mr.  Curtis,  aided  hv 
commercial  management  _In  .  the  spring  of 'founding,  a  library  for  AshfieldV  and  he  was 
1857  the  house  was  found  to  be  Insolvent  for  a  so  much  of  a  favorite  with  his  neighbors  there 
large  amount;  and  Mr.  Curtis  sank  bis  pri- '  that  they  were  anxious  to  make  him  their  rep- 
vate  fortune  in  the  endeavor  to  save  its  resentative  in  Congress.  He,  however,  seemed 
creditors  from  Joss,  which  he  finally  accom-  to  prefer  their  friendship  and  the  glorious  eel- 


ors  ot  their  autumn  woods  to  their  rotes. 
,  la  1876  it  was  to  him  that  Concord  turned 
when  seekimr  an  orator  for  the  centenary  of 
her  famous  "fight :"  and  it  wm  he  again  whom 
Boston,  in  the  spring  of  '84,  invited  to  pro- 
nounce the  eulogy  upon  Wendell  Phillies. 

Mr.  Curtis  Ions  Tears  sine*  sained  national 
reputation  as  a  lecturer.  His  first  venture  in 
that  line  was  "Coa temporary  Art  in  Europe." 
in  1851 ;  then  he  fairly  sot  under  way  with 
The  Ase  of  Steam,"  and  soon  became  one  of 
that  remarkable  group,  including  Starr  Kins', 
Phillips  and  Beecher,  who  built  up  the  lyceum 
into  an  important  institution,  and  went  all 
over  (he  country  lecturlns.  Mr.  Curtis  save  lee 
tares  every  whiter  until  1872. 

He  ha^  al way*  manifested  a  deep  interest  In 
the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  lu  addition 
to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  political  refc-a-.  and 
his  literary  labors,  he  found  frequent  opportu- 
nity to  use  his  voice  and  pen  in  behalf  of  hu- 
mane enterprises. 

H*>  was  a  stannrh  supporter  of  Henry  Berc  In 
bis  defence  of  duaab  animals  from  cruelty,  and 
of  almost  every  other  wort  of  mercy  and  char- 
ity  undertaken  liVNew  York  and  neighboring 
co  ru  ciiin  wealths. 

Mr.  Curtii  was  not  an  unfrequent  visitor  to 
Boston,  and  one  of  his  most  forcible  appeals  id 
behalf  of  ctt;]  service  reform  was  made  at  the 
Xrenvost  1 eoihle  in  October,  1880. 

ffoiron  Tro-nstrip+i  Sep-t.  I,  tt^V 

JfJt.  CURTIS  IN  THE FIFTIES. 

In  the  minds  of  those  readers  whose  acquain- 
tance with  American  literature  covers  the  de- 
cade preceding  the  civil  war,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  George  William  Curtis  will 
awaken  memories  of  a  peculiarly  interest!  ns 
character.  The  present  (feneration  knows  Mr. 
Curtis  principally  as  a  political  reformer,  the  ed- 
itor of  a  great  weekly,  and,  in  %literary  wny,  as 
the  Ea«y  Chair  ef  Harper's  Magazine.  Bat,  to 
those  whose  memories  so  back  thirty-five  years 
comes  up  a  personality  so  different  and  so  dis- 
tinctive ia  character  from  that  which  marked 
his  later  public  life  as  to  warrant  special  refer- 
ence, v  ^\ 

Mr.  Curtis  was  born  with  the-llterary  Instinct, 
which  manifested  itself  in  his  boyhood's  days. . 
He  rebelled  again t  the  commereM  eareer  which 
had  been  marked  out  for  him;  and  at  the  ase  of 
eighteen  broke  away  from  it  ando joined  the 
little  band  of  reformers  at  Brook  Farm,  where 
be  stayed  far  a  real,  and  a  half,  undergoins 
a  discipline  which  had  no  doubt  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  his  subsequent  career.  Then  the 
thirst  for  foreign  travel  cams  Aver  him,  end 
he  spent  four  years  abroad  absorbing  material 
for  future  work.  At  twenty  .sir  he  Was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Tribune,  „a*d  at  twenty, 
eight  became  the  editor  of  the'  best  literary 
magazine  this  country  hat  eve  known— the  old 
"Putnam's."  It  was  In  this  that  "The  Potiphar 
Papers"  were  originally  published,  a  series  of, 
satirical  papers  whiciusreated-a  decided  sensa- 
tion in  New  York  society  circles.  "Pros  and 
I,"  a  charming  novel  of  American  Ufa, 
also  first  saw  the  light  there  as 
a  serial  Trumps."  Mr.  Curtis'*  latest  novel, 
appeared  in  1860.  More  successful  than  either 
of  these  novels,  perhaps,  was  "The  Kile  Notes 
of  a  Howadjl,"  whieh  came,  ont  soon  after  the 
author's  return  from  abroad,' a  book  which  an 
English  reviewer  described  as  "an  unrhymed 
poem;  wild,  wilful,  fantastic,  but  very  beauti- 
ful.- £-■• . 

A  little  later  Mr.  Curtis  became  a  prominent 
figure  on  the  lecture  platform,  and  happy  in- 
deed in  those  palmy  days  of  the  lyceum  was 
the  agent  or  audience  that  could  secure  his 
presence  with  his  elegant   personality  and  his 
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culture  and  his  eloquence  thai.,  were  not  spent 
merely  on  self-display,  hot  ia  the  manifold 
cause  of  progress.  Oratory  was  not  one  of  the 
least  cf  his  sifts,  and  that  undoubtedly  led  htm 
in  the  direction  of  political  Ufa  It  was  at  this 
time  he  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  bad 
achieved  a  reputation  such  as  few  Americans 
enjoyed  in  literature,  and  his  admirers  saw  be- 
fore him  an  ever-broadenins  and  ever-brishten- 
ins  career.  Fata,  however,  decided  differently 
and  the  powers  which  otherwise  misht  have 
been  devoted  to  the  enrichment  of  American 
letters  became  gradually  diverted  into  mere 
practical  channels;  the  HtUratevr  grew  into 
the  political  reformer,  and  it  is  comfort  to  know 
that  al  though  in  one  sense  literature  may  have 
lost  from  bis  seeming  defection,  society  has 
been  a  gainer.    His  constant  aad  aggressive 

|iiftJ|«S 

fcTn*" 


GEORQI  WILLIAM  CURTIS 

[From  the  Sew  Tork  Tribune.  ~ 

OBUT  ACC'31.  1802. 

L 

All  the  flowers  were  in  their  pride 
On  the  uay  when  Rupert  died. 

Dreamily,  through  dozing  trees, 
Siehe-I  the  idle  summer  breeze. 

Wild  birds,  glancing  through  the  air. 
Spilled  their  music  everywhere. 

Not  one  sign  of  mortal  ill 

Tola  that  his  great  heart  was  still. 

Now  the  grass  he  loved  to  tread 
Murmurs  softly  o'er  his  head : 

Now  the  great  green  branches  *rare 
High  above  hi*  lonctygrave: 

Whib>  in  grief's  perpetual  speech 
Roll  the  breakers  on  the  beach. 

Oh.  mv  comrade,  oh,  my  friend. 

Must  this  parting  be  tbe  end? 


,    1L 

Weave  the  shroud  and  spread  the  paP  I 
Night  and  silence  cover  ail. 

Howsoever  we  deplore. 
They  who  co  return  no  more. 

Never  from  that  unknown  track 
Floats  one  answering  whisper  back. 

Nature,  vacant,  will  not  heed 

Lips  that  grieve  or  hearts  tnat  bleed. 

Wherefore  now  should  mourning  word 
Or  the  teartul  dirge  be  heard'.' 

now  shall  words  our  grief  abate? 
Call  turn  noble;  call  him  great. 

Say  that  Faith,  now  gaunt  andlsrim 
Once  was  lair,  because  of  him ; 

Say  that  Goodness,  round  his  way. 
Made  one  everlasting  da.) ; 

Say  that  Beauty's  heavenly  flame 
Bourgeoned  whereso'er  he  came : 

Say  that  all  life's  common  ways 
Were  made  glorious  in  bis  gaze: 

Say  he  save  us,  hoar  by  hour. 

Hope  and  patience,  grace  and  power ; 

Say  his  spirit  was  so  true 
That  it  made  us  noble  too;— 

What  is  this,  but  to  declare 

Life's  bereavement.  Love's  ilespalr" 

What  is  this,  but  just  to  say 
All  we  loved  is  torn  away? 

Weave  the  shroud  and  spread  the  pall! 
Night  and  silence  cover  aU. 

m. 

Oh '.  mv  comrade,  oh !  my  friend* 
Must  this  parttnjr  be  the  end? 

Heart  aud  hope  are  growing  oil ; 
Dark  the  night  coinrs  down,  a^id  <  <>!  • 


Few  the  souls  that  answer  m»np,| 
And  no  voice  so  sweet  as  thine,    j 

Desert  wastes  of  care  remain  —    ! 
Yet  thy  tips  speak  not  again ' 

Gray  eternities  of  space- 
Yet  nowhore  thy  living  face! 

Only  now  the  lonesome  bltoht. 
Heavy  day  and  haunted  night. 

All  tb«  lisbt  an  J  music  reft— 
Only  thousrhfc  and  memory  toft! 

Peace,  iond  mourner.  This  thy  boon, 
Thou  thyself  mnst  follow  soon. 

Peace   ated  let  repining  so! 
Peace—  tor  Fate  will  have  it  so. 

Vainly  now  his  pftfso  is  said; 
Vam  tbe  i  airland  ior  his  bead;  | 

Vt-fcis    ■"   o  i- shadow  cast 
Tivm  tho  kindness  of  the  pascj 

AH  >^y  lov»»  could  dotocheer  "I     - 
\i    -  i.i.-i;  Ms  tit-art  when  he  was  here, 

lienor's  plandit.  Friendship's  vow 
i  >: a  ai>t  cnltily  wait  till  now. 

Oh,  my  comrade;  oh.  my  friend. 

If  tins  parting  be  the  end, 

\er  1  !<oi<!  my  life  divine.  ■ 

Jo  Lave  known  a  sop  Hike  thine? 

And  I  hush  the  low  lament 
In  submission,  ponitenL 

Stilt  the  sun  is  in  thoajtiea 
Me  sets-ittt  lb^T^sjan  " 


HOSE  THOSPE'B  OHE  POEM. 


[From  the  huffalo  Charter.] 
Rose   Harlwlck    Thorpe,    tho   author  of 
i  Curfew  Must  t^'ot  King  To- nig ht, ' '  is  now ; 
Ving  in  the  fctouth  for  the  benefit  of  her 
jsbaci  v.-   'tealth,  but,  as  her  own  health 
iffers  there,  The.-  think  ef  making  South- 
3  Ciliiornla  their  future  home.     She  is 
jw  a  woman  of  3'.',  and  she  wrote  the  well- 
lii  vn  verses  wheu  she  was  under  17.    AU  i 
ic  l-<-  t  for  them  wiw  a  letter  of  thanks  from  | 
|  i'e  editor  of  a  Detroit  newspaper  to  whom , 
in  sept  tho  lines.     She  is  a  native  of  In*! 
'%au   and  passed  her  childhood  U>  great 
jerty.    siicfeays:  ."Of  all  dull,   prosaic 
«t  mine  wa«  tho  dullest  and  most  pios- 
.."    When  she  wrote   "Curfew"  she  had  , 
^education  and  no  knowledge  of  books,  : 
tOt'SCh    sha  afterwards  applied   herself  to, 
,ein.   end   becsirce  a  school  teacher.    But  i 
en  during  her  early  married  life  It  was! 
ere  '.i^^-,rt3.nt  to  hsr  reputation  among 
vnalg)>  •  -s'aatahe  should  "keep  house"  : 
d  approved  fashion  thun  that  She  should; 
frlte  well,   and  she  remarks:    <« Until  the 
j  toor  1RS0  '.  -."«»  luundrymaid,  cook,  soura- 
|,tr»:>*  am'  ucrsc  for  my  children."    This 
Bxpcr(ens:»  recalls  tbe  st'>ry  of  Mr*,  OoorKOj 
j£Upley,  to  -whom  e'jsf^nrtcd  Harvard  stu-; 
■df  ttin  '.iftod/.tp  50  '.<•>  b»  "ntuiUfAt,  jTSotno  one ; 
la«Ud  t>hnv«or.'>e  ,'ojhhI  ho*t  ftBt#ntn«  at| 
th*?  3<viv:c ■♦'JjuOto  0110  boy  WbOwss  iwttta#l 
Gruel:  >>-,..;  naokhov  who  whs  dcmonstrutlnal 
a  proposition  tn-ttntttyttes,  whUsaiieahollodj 
pe.isttnrf  recitx!  '&«  baby's  orudle  with  bo? ! 
foot.   „j  ' •  _  ! 

All  HAPPENTmoK  FBirMY.~D«d«raJ&m 
of  Independence  was  signed  on  Friday.    ■, 

Wa*hineton  was  born  on  Frld*jr..v  ■ 
!     Queen  Victoria  was  married  00  Friday.    ] 

America  was  discovered  on  Friday. 

Mayflower  landed  on  Friday. 

-Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake  on 
Friday. 

Battle  or  Waterloo  was  foujht  on  Fri- 
day. ._.,,•-,. 

Bastile  was  burned  on  Friday. 
Battle  of  Marengo  was  foaght  on.  Friday. 
Julius  Oresar  was  aseassinated  on  Friday,  j 
Moscow  was  burned  on  Friday.  -  ■ 

Sbakespeare  was  born  on  Fridays- 
King  Charles  I  was  beheaded  oa  Friday. 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fooght  an 
Friday.       ■?  "  .  ^  .    ' 

Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  Friday,         i 


,0<y.      r. 


LMtiWK,  Sot.  28.  — The ceroaiottfes  aL:<;n<;v  i 
fcg.1    '.pi  the    unvcitlngof    llio    ti  sir.i 
SJSnt«  p-esioil  l.o.TCll,  In  the-*":.. p*er  ) 
..•'  '.V  ■•!■  .,.:-::'t  Abbey,  began  utfao  'n  to-o 
T.>r     itt'sVa&ii    consists  of  .wo    fSSa ■•■rt  s| 

^isiii   ,.  .  ~  t^ne  of  them   is  divided  bf      ■■.-.; 
■iftjfHo:)-.   nv,   thre«  parte,  white  rrttlteboW 
toui  o!  i'ji.  other  two  is   a   medalliou  port.uii' 
of  the  minister,   srutbor-nna    neet.    On   the 
t*ir;    s!  -*ions.ot   the  mnllloncd.  Window 
Mjit   -'.'-nations  of  mat. re!  brSSrtRfc.^sh!  •1-1 
jfJeloo  :uc -'irmsoflbeU'ilcJ  Sf.'.r?*,  the  Inn  ■■••i 
Vnf^:'  ''ir   Pilgrim   Fathers    Iron     i'j->  Ms.y-  j 
Bower,  ant!  the  figure  of  St,  BoTolpb.     Onlo* 
ether  v  .nao*  nrc  the  figures  of  Str  Launial, 
an  ar.gc.  bearing  a  shield  below  Me  arras  oj 
'he  United  Kingdom,  and  e.  flgH^e  of  St,   A:u- 
bro.?.  ns  well  as  a  symbollie   representation 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  staves. 

Subscribers  to  the  Memorial  Fond. 
;  "While  Mr.  Lowell  was  American  Minister 
>■*  f~reat  Britain  bo  greatly  eaieared  himself, 
•olb.r  best  classes  of  the  E-glhth  peopJ-,  ;:  id 
short! y  after  his  death  the  project  tfas  started 
cf  erecting  a  memorial  to  him.  T!,c  fnndV 
vrera  maickly  raised "  among  his  English, 
ittunds,  n  nd  to-day!*  cerenioaios  merked  the 
Btiul  completion  of  the  work  of  love.  Among 
those  .vLo  subscribed  to  the  funn  ^rere  tho 
D'ok'  •<■  Westminster,  the  Duke  nf  Argyll, 
Ear!  RbseDfry,  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Bras- 
•  v  Lord  Playfair,  8lr  John  1  Tbboek.  Pro- 
fessor Brjce,  Professor  Tyndall,  sleorge  M*re-| 
idith.  Dr.  ooiipn  Doyle,  Canon  Farrar  and 
AHua-Tadema. 

Among  Those  Present 

Ar:ong  these  present  to-day  were  the  Hon., 
[Thomas  i~.  Bayard,   American  Ambassador; 
Mls«  Balfour,   sister  Of  the  Rt,    Hon.   A.  J. 
BaUbar;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dean  I 
j  Bradley  and  Miss  Bradley,  Lord  Coleridge, | 
Lord  Chief  Jnstlce;   the  Right  Hon.   Arthur 
Wollcsloy  reel,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
jmons;    Lord     [toaebery,    Foreign    Minister;', 
Canon  Farrar,    Lord   Hemehell,    Lord   High 
Chancellor;   Mr.    Welter  llesant,    tho  Right; 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Mrs,   Chum- 
Ibcrlaln,   the  Right  Hon.    8lr  Henry  James, 
Lord  and  Lady  Reay,   Lord  Aberdare,   Mr. 
William  Leeky,  the  historian,  and  Lord  audi 
Ladj  Pembroke.  * 

I>eaa  Bradley's  Speech. 

Deiin  Bradley  presided. 

In  his  opening  speech  be  said:  "Wo  have 
met  in  this  venerable  building-  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memoiy  ol  ono  whose  high 
character  and  great  gifts  endeared  him  to  an 
ever  widening  circlo  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
jl  will  leave  others  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lowell  as  a' 
writer  who  helped  others  to  appreciate  great- 
writers  of  the  same  race. ' ' 

Leslie  Stephen's  Address.  _ 
'  Mr.  Lestte  Stephen,  as  Chairman  of  the.' 
'Memorial  Committee,  begged  Ambassador 
,Bayurd'e>aceeptnnoe  of  the  memorial  on  be- 
half  ot  the  Uriltod  States.  He  said,  among 
o' i  ■  i  things:  "I  bod  thehonorof  Mr. Lowell's 
'friendship  for  many  years.  The  reason  we 
have  met  here  to  honor  Lowell  is  suggested  to 
any  one  visiting  the  Poets'  Corner.  The  long, 
rllne  of  Illustrious  men  whose  monuments  in 
there,  and  who  passed  tho  torch  of  Utoratun 
Ifrom  Criauoer  to  Tennyson,  would  doubt  leu 
recognise  Lowell  a*  a  congenial  disciple. 
Scarcely  ono  of  these  followed  letters  with.; 
more  >:  U  <cglng  zeal.  On  aim  tell  the  spirit 
I of  the  great  masters.  He  always  s potto  from; 
'bis  heart,  and  heneo  nobly.  He  would  not: 
[takes  Sow  rank  nuiong  the  masters." 

Mr.  Stephen  lengthily  eulogized  Mr.  Low~ 
ell's  works,  and  referred  to  tho  influence  ex*j 
erteti  by  '  -The  Bigoiow  Paper*.  * '  Ho  also  re-j 
ferred  to  Mr.  Lowell's  lova  for  lingilsh  literal 
turo  and  "SagfriMf  Kf-uerally,  even  English 
weather.  Ho  extolled  Lowell's  power  ot 
'speech,  hie  syra put  iiy  and  kindness,  and  said: 
he  was  proud  to  en  11  him  his  friend' all  hi* 
^Ifo.  Tho  eomjmittefl  h?»d  received  many 
Offers  from  tho  U  if t l-J  Stutes  recording  the 
memorial,  bnt  it  !iad  been  thouKht  fit  tode- 
eime  meta  HHtbse  Ihey  wished  to  show  that 
^Englishmen  tberrisslvcs  knew  how  to  honor  a 
great  American  in  the  spirit  !r.  which  Lowell 
wroto.  "We  hnvs  erected  th1*i 
he  added,  "iu  the  tiopa  thJi  IW 
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Will  be  accepted  as  It  is  Intended,  so  thai 
Americans  can  see  that  Englishmen  orcenpa-j 
jhle  of  respecting  and  admiring  one  of  them  oi 
'heartily  as  If  ho  was  one  of  our  own  country- 
men.'" 

Ambassador  Bayard's  Response. 
£  Ambnssador  Bayard  then  .arose  and  said: 
:"I  bold  myself  happy   tn   that  I  have  been' 
permuted  to  bo  in  the  Chapter  House  of  West.., 
minster  Abbey  when,  for  the  second  time,  the 
same  of  nn  American   is  Inscribed    in   this! 
[double  sauctnaryof  rrilghmand  renown— the! 
jbiist  o'  Tiingfellow,  and  now  the  memorial  of1 
jshte  broiber  pocl,  both  from  onr  kindred    be- 
jrond  the  sea.    The  forms  of.  these  two  glfiod 
sons    of    America  are  clc  sped  in  tho  bosom  of! 
|:tho  land  ot  their   birth;    tholr  ashes  rest  in 
!  pence   at    homo,    but  the  echoes  of  their  ihrno 
|  have  been    wafted   across   the    Atlantic,  and 
jthey  fall  In  clear  and  musical  notes  noon  the 
lovi.g  ears  of  the  two  countries  whoso  peoplo 
I  speak    the  same   tongue.       Longfellow  and 
i  LoweP,  here  in  Westminster  Abbey,  In  blonded 
:  fellowship,  are  worthy   companions  of   that 
'  baud  who  snng  with  Wordsworth  and  wjo 
l  g.ive  u<>  nobler  .'ove  and  nobler  cares. 
-    '-lam  unablo  In  the  few   words   permitted 
l^nc  ro  attempt  a  porlmltnrc  of  Lowell.    Hap- 
tpJIy  'his  u  needless,    owing  *to   the   eloquent 
address  of  Mr.  Ht«-phen,    which  Is  especially 
'gra'.'i'jl  to  myself  and   my  compatriots  andi 
Which    will    be   received  thus  by  the  country 
tarhc se  -on  is  its  subject.  It  is  a  strong  saying, 
!  'B'oji  is  thicker  than  water.' 
.    '  'Kve-y  day  proves  how  the  ties  of  common 
origin  vid  ancestry  are  stronger  than  written 
tre-ifl    '.  The  Inborn  sympathies  of  race  finally 
[aiSenee  internatlonol  discord  ana  Jealousy.  It 
its  p  easant  to  recall  In  this  chamber  that  the 
me.'     \y.    "-hose   honor   this   unveiling  takes 
'plscu   fo-<iay   s'ood    12  years   atro  sneaking 
Vorde  ;n  bono-  and  affection  of  Deitn  Stan>  , 
*ey,  thnt  pure,  noMe  being,  whose   memorial ! 
is  before  us,  seemingly  the  guardian  spirit  of1 
this  Y-nornble  place.      But  eight  years  since i 
the  .'"ic'iof  Loto!!  was  again  heard  In  these 
pt  elm  U  -.Then  '.he  urrst  of  Coleridge,  tbogift; 
y    ■  .-.-rleans,  was  u-ivc'ilci".     I  am  glad  In- 
jdeed  that    this   mark   of  honor  to  ray    dear 
jeoun;.-yman    was  ereoled  so  soon  after  his! 
'death.    The   reproach   of  long  delay,    often 
Just,  cannot  be  made  here,  nor  can  bo  applied  j 
ih.  v/ords  of  Johnson, 
"•Seeiho  uatlons,  Mlowly,  wise  and  meanly' 


:st, 


■poke  and 
aortal. ' 


Tr  bnr'ed  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. ' 

"For  :> ere  brotherhood  In  letter?  and  kin-  j 

'_'•<■;    <;>'r!ts    hasten    to    give    burlod   merit 

!a.t :■•■      aeniorial.      I  cannot  forbear  to  wish,  \ 

ihu'.v  futilo  it  may  be,    that  lie  should  j 

is      ■'■  vn  nerml'-'.ed  to  foresee  this  honor.    It' 

v.;.     '■•     putnose     to  bring     the    people   of 

'."-:,-      Britain     ^nd    the     United     States 

l    ■■■,      '  h'"  kRbwJcdgei  of  each  other,  to  replace) 

:•;.        i  •■   by  confidence  Hid  Ignorant  anlinos-  I 

it-   l       i:  -idly  uppreciatlou.     Ho  liked  to  call' 

I- ■•  man  of  letters.    Truly,  ho  was  a 

■Uii  'he  iin:,'llsh  language,  mid  ho  raade| 

,     d  k«Mwleojjo   the   agency  to  Inter- ; 

Vtb         Uc: -  "•-  ling  of  both  branc'io?  fjf  tha| 

,,    '        ■■•»  conn,  on  glories.  In  all  American! 

,.  ■.   .  ;ni>e  <■'    i>ratofnl   prklo  .will  be  folt 

•irbeii  t'l    ;■  ie'<*  ;•  ■'  "  "itui  •  of  fame  tlv.lv  coun- 

t."-»  [•.         "tho  '.    Scholar,    ?'a'esroa.n    and 

b»tt      .  '.'as  r-.>  .v'd  .tt  tho  hands  of  TJrilcius- 

|Ui  t'  i-  veuerabta  lenipioof  national  i-nligfon, ' 

Iborior  and  r<mown.     '(Hve  niy  love  to  Eng- 

lat.d   in    geuerar    ^vns  the   last   riie-,.-oge  of 

Lnwel!  io  Thomas  Htighon.    In  these  memo-. 

irla'<    v:ay  wo  not   read  'England's    reply  to 

1/  '.'u  and   the   nalion  ho  iaiiUl'uUy  a>pre- 

.<■:■>.<  -I?" 

After  tho  ceremonies  *nany  por=ni  k  lingered; 
!.i  'h« umptor  U'jus«  toac'ni/re.  the  memo*  j 
rittJ.  * 

XlWSaADOTl     BiTiJBlB     »ItO0«     TO 
L&tnELt,  THE  P01TF. 

Following  will  L-^  found  Uie  fa!  i  test  of  Am- 
bassador Ba'j.ird'i!  eioqaeiftj  trl'rale  i-n  .'■  ■  r*  .  - 
Russell  I  oweJf,  delivered  Kovet-tUcrj^  ":•:■ 
'I.  '■  Ihc  oresstoti  Of  the  unveHirrr*'of  U. . 
memorial  of  the  dlsilafiishe  1  AflBerican 
.port,  scholar  and  diplomat  at  the  entrance  to 
|the  Chapter  Homo.  Westminster  Arrbey. 


nobler 


'i  b;  'd  myself  happy  indeed  that  I  ha're.[ 
been  p«>riuUted  to  be  in  the  Chapter  Honse  oft 
iWestmlnster,  aud  In  nh  assembly  so  dlstln-; 
;r,ished  aiid  impressive.  wheH,  for  the  second 
un-e.  th?  name  of  au  American  la  lascrlbeel 
io  tbis  'double  sanctuary  of  religion  and  re- 
nown '  -Ihc  bast  of  Longfellow,  and  now  the 
windows  and  tablet  to  his  brother  poet,  both 
from  'kindred  beyond  the  tea. '  The  forms  of 
these  two  gifted  sons  of  America  have  been 
clasped  to  the  bosom  of  the  land  that  gave 
ithem  birth,  and  their  ashes  rest  m  peace  at 
home;  but  the  echoes  of  their  Joot  lame  are 
waftea  to  and  fro  across  the  Atlantic,  falling 
in  clear  and  musical  notes  upon  loving  ears 
in  the  two  countries  whose  people  apeak  the 
same  inotber  tongue.  'Longfellow  and 
{Lowell,' here  in  'Westminster  Abbey,  their 
names  are  blended  in  goodly  fellowship— 
worthy  companions  of  that  heart,  song  by 
Wordsworth— 
"'Who gave  as  nobler  loves 
cares.' 

In  the  few   words  permissible  to  ms  on  this 
ceea--ion.    I  may   not  attempt  erolraltBreof 
James  Russell   Lowell,  for  that  baa  happily 
been  rendered  su peril  oous  by  the  etae/netst  and 
■inter- sting  address  of  the  emtwent  aebolar.  i 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,    to  which   we  have  Just 
listened— which  was  so  especially  grateful  to i 
I  me  and  my  compatriots  here  gathered— and  I 
will  be  received  with  such  acclamation  by 
the  entire  country  whose  gifted  aod  beloved 
son  was  its  subject.     It  tea  tine,    ■tio.ejg    say- 
ing that  'blood  is  thicker  than   wator»— and  ! 
i  every  day  proves  bow  the  ties  of  a  eovamota 
origin  and  ancestry  are  stronger  than  written  j 
treaties— and  Inborn  sympathies  of  race,  in 
the  end,    can    silence    International   discords 
land  Jealousies.  It  Is  pleasant  to  recall  that,  lt» 
thlu  very  chamber,  the  man  in  whose  honor! 
these  memorials  are  unveiled   to-day  stood 
19  years  ago  speaking   warm  words  of  honor 
and  n  flection  of  Deae  Stanley— that  pare  and 
noble  being  whose  memorials  are  before  us— 
seeming  the  guardian  spirit  of  this  venerable 
place.    And  It  Is  bat  eight  yean  since  thai 
voice  of  Lowell  was  again  heard  In  these  pro- ' 
clncts,  when  the  bust  of  Coleridge— the  gift  of ; 
an  American— was  unveiled.     I  an  glad,  in- 
deed,  that  this  mark  of  honor  to  ray  jeer 
countryman  has  been* erected  so  anon  arte*  bs»| 
death.    The  repraeeb,  en  often  Jast,  of'  long 
delay  cannot  here  be  made,  nor  the  words  of 
the  grea  t  Job  neon  be  ottered— 
"  "See*  nations,    slowly  wise   and    Meanly 

Jast. 
To  burled  merit  raise  the  tardy  boat.  * 

For  here  a  brotherhood  of  letters— krndred 
spirits— have  hastened  with  rraeefol  and  lov- 
ing appreciation  to  give  to  trarted  merit'  llai 
Jast  memorial.  X  cannot  forbear  the  wish, ! 
however  tattle,  that  he  could  have  been  pets  j 
milled  to  foresee  the  erection  of  these -marks 
of  honor  to  his  name.  For  I  can  well  Imag- 
ine the  honest  and  exquisite  pleasure  It  would, 
have  caused  htm,  for  who  could— who  so  well 
M  be  did  justice  by  pen  and  speech  to  seek 
acts  of  sympathy  and  praise  to  'burled  merit  V 
It"  was  his  great  and  honorable  per  pose  to 
bring  tho  peoples  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  Hotted  States  Into  a  better  eons- 1 
prehension'  of  each  other,  to  replace  sne-  i 
plelons  by  confidence  and  ignorant  animos- 
ity by  friendly  appreciation.  BE*  liked 
to  call  himself  *a  man  of  letters.  * 
and  truly  he  waa  a  master  of  tko  Aagllah 
tongue,  and  made  bis  skill  and  knowledge  an 
agency  to  interpret  tbe  better  feelings  of 
both  branches  of  tbe  race  who  share  Its  glories 
in  common.  In  American  homes,  through- 
out the  broad  land  over  which  the  ensign  of 
their  eonntry  floats,  a  sense  of  grateful  pride 
will  be  felt  when  they  learn  that  the  name 
and  fame  of  their  fellow-countryman,  the 
poet,  scholar,  statesman  and  patriot  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Britons  this  high  trib- 
ute of  respeot  In  their  most  venerable  temple 
of  national  religion,  honor  and  renown. 
'Give  my  love  to  England  In  general'  waa  a 
late  message  of  Mr.  Lowell  In  a  letter  to*  his 
friend.  Judge  Thomas  Hnghes,  and  In  these 
memorial  windows  and  tablet  may  wa>not 
read   the  reply  of    'England  In  general'  to 


James  Russell  Lowell  and  tbe  nation  ho  faith- 
fully represented  it  the  Court  of  St.  James  T" 
'  Mr.  Chamberlain  responded  to  Mr.  Bayard 
M  follows:  I 

"The  very  acceptable  and  honomb'edaty 
has  been  cast  upon  me  of  returning  thanks  10 
the  American  Ambassador  for  his  presence 
here  lo-dny.  I  am  very  glad  that  It  hns  fallen 
to  his  Excellency,  so  early  la  the  lilstorv  of 
the  distinguished  appointment  which  be  fills, 
to  take  a  part  In  a.  ceremony  which  Indicates 
|  the  close  community  between  his  countrymen 
and  ours.  It  has.  been  sometimes  said  that 
such  meetings  tend  to  the  eloaer  union  of  the 
American  with  tbe  British  people.  I  will  not 
say  that  this  Is  perhaps  an  exaggeration, 
bat  at  lenat  It  Indicates  a  union  which 
is  already  accomplished.  I  think  that 
the  Americans  have  always  rightly 
claimed  the  possession  and  Inheritance  In  nil 
our  Illustrious  and  distinguished  dead.  Now, 
on  our  part,  we  too  claim  a  common  Interest 
and  a  common  pride,  and  almost  a  common 
ownership,  in  Illustrious  Americans.  I  have 
said  T  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Bayard  has  been 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  this  memorial, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  even  among  bis 
countrymen  will  be  found  any  one  who  Is 
more  deeply  permeated  with  that  living  In- 
terest In  our  English  history  and  our  Illustri- 
ous dead  than  Mr.  Bayard  himself,  and  who 
is  so  well  qualified  to  sympathize  with  his 
illustrious  fellow  countryman.  lam  sure  you 
will  readilv  join  me  In  the  expression  of  our 
thanks  to  tho  Ambassador  for  his  presence 
hero  to-day." 

Mr.  Cbamherlaln's  happy  reply  elicited  the 
subjoined  response  of  Ihe  American  Ambas- 
sador- 

."It  is  perfectly  plain  that  our  feellnrs  to- 
day arc  at  one,  and  that  we  echo  Mr.  Oham- 
bei'air.'s  xpeoc.h,  that  whatever  U  noble  and 
lllas'rloi's  whatever  shall  dignify  humanity 
and  proweto  the  welfare  of  the  world,  will  he 
wc'co:e>-it  hv  every  v-.sn  and  woman  who 
•ip-ik*  i'it>  '•  ii/rishtoucuoon  both  sides  of  the 
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& -v.  •Cowslip  (Jives  sm  Account  of  His 
'  .  <•     '   vtlntj  With  Him  lri  I860. 
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]  Mr.  HoweiU's  description  of  *  Journey  Xp 
New  England  undertaken  thirty  yeara  ago 
and  contributed  to  Harper's  Magazine,  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  bits  of  autobiography 
nrln»?d  /or  mr»oy  a  day.  In  the-  second  in- 
stall. ient.  Issued  with  tbe  May  number,  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Lowell: 

Lowell  was  not  then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame:  he  had  just  reached  this  thirty  years 
after,  when  bo  died ;  bat  I  doubt  IX  ha  was 
ever  after  a  greater  power  In  his  own 
country,  or  mora  completely  embodied 
the  literary  aspiration  which  would 
not  and  conld  not  part  itself  from 
the  love  of  freedom  and  the  bone  of  Jus- 
tice. For  tbe  sake  of  theso  be  had  been 
willing  to  suffer  the  reproach  which  followed 
their  friends  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  anti- 
slovery  struggle.  vHe  had  outlived  the  re-' 
pronch  longoefore;  -but  the  fear  of  hta 
strength  remained  with  those  who  had  felt 
it,  and  he  had  not  made  himself  mora  geUeY- 
allv  loved  by  the  "Fablafor  Critics"  than  by 
the  "Biglow  Papers,"  probably.  Bat  in  tha 
"Vision  of  Sir  LaunfaV'  and  the  "Legend  of 
Brittany"  he  had  won  a  liking  If  not  a. lis*, 
tening  far  wider  than  his  humor  and  his  wit 
had  got  him  :  and  in  big  lectures  on  the  Eng- 
lish poets,  given  not  many  years  before  be 
came  to  the  charge  ot  tha  Atlantic,  ha  had 
proved  himself  easily  the  wisest  and  finest 
critic  in  our  lsngusge.  He  was  already, 
more  than  any  American  post, 
•Dowered  with  tha  hate  of  hate,  tha  scorn  of 
scorn. 

The  lova  of  lorn" 

and  he  held  a  place  la  tha  pnbllo  sense 
which  no  other  author  among  us  has  held. 
I  had  myself  never  been  a  great  rsader  ot  bis 
poetry,  when  I  met  him,  though  whan  I  was 
a  boy  of  tan  years  I  had  heard  my  father  re- 
peat passages  from  tba  "Biglow  Papers" 
against  war  and  slavery  and  war  for  slavery 
upon  Mexico,  and  later  I  had  read  thosa 
criticisms  of  English  poetry,  and  I  knew  Sir 
Launfal  must  be  Lowell  in  some  sort;  but 
my  love  for  him  as  a  ppeC  was  chiefly  centred 
in  my  love  for  bis  tender  and  lofty  rhyme, 
"Aut  Wiedersehen."  which  I  cannot  yot 
read  without  something  ot  tbe  young  pathos 
I  it  first  stirred  in  me.  I  knew  and  felt  his 
greatness  somehow  apart  from  tha  liter- 
ary   proofs    ot    it;     he    ruled   my   tanoy 


and  held  my  allegiance  as  a  character," 
as  a  man;  and  I  am  neither  sorry  nor 
ashamed  that  I  was  abashed  when  I  first 
came  into  his  presence :  and  that  in  spite  of 
his  words  of  welcome  I  sat  Inwardly  quak- 
ing before  him.  He  was  then  forty-one  yean 
old,  and  nineteen  my  senior,  and  If  there 
had  been  nothing  else  to  awe  me,  I  might 
well  have  been  quelled  by  tha  disparity  of 
our  ages.  But  I  hare  always  been  willing 
and  even  eager  to  do  homage  to  men  who 
have  done  something,  and  notably  to  men 
who  have  done  something  in  the  sort  X 
wished  to  do  something  in  myself.  I  could 
never  recognise  any  other  sort  ot  stfperlor-; 
i  lty ;  but  that  I  am  proud  to  recognize ;  and 
I  had  before  Lowell, some  soch  foaling  a* 
an  obscure  subaltern  might  hare  before 
bis  general.  He  was  by  nature  a  bit 
of  a  disciplinarian,  and  the  effect  was 
from  bim  as  well  as  In  ma;  I  dare 
say  he  let  me  feel  whatever  difference  there 
was  as  helplessly  at  I  felt  it.  At  the  first 
encounter  with  people  he  always  was  apt  to" 
have  a  certain  frosty  shyness,  a  smiling 
cold,  as  from  the  long,  high-sunned  winters 
of  his  Puritan  race;  he  was  not  quite  him- 
self till  he  had  made  you  aware  of  his  quali- 
ty ;  then  no  one  could  be  sweeter,  tenderer. 
warmer  than  he ;  then  he  made  you  free  of 
bis  whole  heart;  but  you  must  be  his  captive 
before  he  could  do  that.  His  whole  person- 
ality had  now  aa  instant  charm  for  me:  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  those  beautiful 
eyes  of  his,  whloh  bad  a  certain  starry  seren* 
ity,  and  looked  out  so  purely  from  under  bis 
white  forehead,  shadowed  by  auburn  hair 
untouched  with  age ;  or  from  tha  smile  that 
shaped  the  auburn  beard  and  gave  the  face 
In  its  form  and  color  tbe  Christ-look  whloh 
Page's  portrait  has  flattered  in  It.  , , 

His  voioe  had  as  great  a  fascination  for  met 
as  bis  face.  The  vibrant  tenderness  ami  tba 
crisp  olearness  ot  the  tones,  tbe  perfect  mod* 
ulation,  the  clear  enunciation,,  toe  exquisite 
accent,  the  elect  diction— I  did  not  know 
enough  then  to  know  that  these  were  the 
gifts,  these  were  the  graces,  of  one  from 
whose  tongue  our  rough  English  cams  a*, 
music  sifoh  as  I  should  never  near  from  any 
other.  In  his  speech  there  was  nothing  ot 
our  slipshod  American  slovenliness,  but  a 
truly  Italian  conscience  and  an  artistic  sense' 
of  beauty  in  the  instrument.  [From  "My 
First  Visit  to  New  England,"  by  W..D. 
Ho  wells,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  June, 


Oldest  Family  In  the  Werta. 

Of  the  J 00  barons  la  the  British 
*jens£  of  lords  aborit  a  dozen  tfatej 
back  to  1400,  the  earliest  being  1234. 
The  oldest  family  In  the  British  lsIeS  Is) 
the  Mar  family  in  Scotland,  109&  Tbej 

Campbeur  of  Argyll  began  in  "119a 
Talleyrand  dues  from  1199  and  Bis- 
marck to>ai  1270.  The  Grosvenor  fam- 
ily, the  Dr.!:*  af  Westminster.  IOCS; 
the  Austrian  honse  of  Hapsbvrg  goes 
back  to  952  an*  the  honse  of  Bonrbon 
to  SG*.  The  descendants  of  Moham- 
med,  born  DT0,  are  all  registered  Care- 


fully and  authoritatively  in  a  book  kept 
In  Mecca  by  a  chief  of  the  family.  Lit- 
tle cr  no  donbt  exists  of  the  absolute 
authenticity  of  tbe  long  line  ot  Moham- 
med's descendants.  In  China  there  are 
many  old  families;  also  among  the1 
Je-ws.  But  In  point  of  pedigrees  the 
mikado  of  Japan  ha3  a  unique  record. 
His  place  has  been  filled  by  memben 
of  his  family  fo*  more  than  2. 500 
years.  Tba  present  mikado  is  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-second  In  the  line. 
The  first  one  was  contemporary-  with 
Nebuchadnesaar,  663  years  before 
Christ 


•;THE  OLD  CLOCK  OF  TBB  STAIBB.* 

[From- Urn  JewcUera"  CTraiter.] 
STErV.c  t  LotigJi'liow,  a  son  of  tile  jrTent  poet;" 
has  ■  iolioji  of  remembrance  of  his  father! 
jvbu-ti  ronney  eairnot  buy.  It  is  nothing  fiore 
Smr  !'  -s  tliaa  "T:  i  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. ' ' 
inndi.  fitnuusby  his  fattier.  The ' clocfc  was 
formerly  owned  liy  TIioiitokG.  AppleUm,  and 
a.  his  (loath*  the  hvirs,  thinking  the  clock  was 
Of  i.ariirvilsr  value  to  Ernest  Longfellow,  on 
Sccou-ir  r.i  his  Hither' l-  connection  with  tbe 
ancient :  imeptecc,  donated  It  to  the  sod  of  the 
fipe*.  s«>  ilia!  it  now  adorns  a  nook  in  tbe 
Stairs  «f  liisiiuneoat  Magnolia.  Mass. 
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NATIONAL  PUBLICITY  FOR  THOREAU  IN    1849 


HORACE  GREELEY 


By  KENNETH  WALTER  CAMERON 


This  hitherto  neglected  chapter  in  a  loyal  friend- 
ship concerns  Horace  Greeley's  attempt  to  encourage 
Thoreau's  role  as  a  lecturer  and  its  unexpected  and  un- 
fortunate results,  largely  because  he  unwittingly  ex- 
aggerated the  facts  and  because  he  had  political  or 
journalistic  enemies  in  competitive  newspapers.   Thor- 
eau  was  a  pawn  that  fell  on  a  chessboard  not  of  his 
own  choosing,  gaining  the  condemnation  of  the  powerful 
national  press  five  years  before  he  could  set  straight 
in  a  book  the  true  record  of  his  experiment  on  Emer- 
son's acres.   Indeed,  the  opening  and  closing  of  Wal- 
den  may  be  an  attempt  to  answer  the  unpleasantness  and 
the  implications  which  the  battle  of  the  newspapers  had 
stirred  up.   In  the  opening  of  his  famous  book  he  clear- 
ly states:   "I  lived  there  [at  the  pond]  two  years  and 
two  months.   At  present  I  am  a  sojourner  in  civilized 
life  again."   At  the  end:   "I  left  the  woods  for  as 
good  a  reason  as  I  went  there .   Perhaps  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  several  more  lives  to  live,  and  could 
not  spare  any  more  time  for  that  one."   These  sentences 
were  probably  composed  to  correct  Greeley's  "facts"  and 
reply  to  the  implications  that  he  was  antifeminist, 


antisocial  and  whimsical.   Anticipating  that  Greeley's  publicity  might  be  miscon- 
strued by  freakish  people  like  Edmond  S.  Hotham,   who  would  seek  in  their  experi- 
ments only  to  better  the  financial  record  set  forth  in  "Economy" — so  much  em- 
phasized by  Greeley — Thoreau  added:   "I  had  not  lived  there  a  week  before  my  feet 
wore  a  path  from  my  door  to  the  pondside;  and  though  it  is  five  or  six  years 
since  I  trod  it.2   it  is  still  quite  distinct.   It  is  true,  I  fear,  that  others 
may  have  fallen  into  it,  and  so  helped  to  keep  it  open."   The  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  Walden,  therefore,  seem  to  have  relevance  to  the  unpleasantness  to  be  re- 
vealed hereafter — to  the  national  repudiation  of  Thoreau,  who  was,  at  the  time, 
only  a  young  lecturer  and  not  yet  an  author.   The  embarrassing  publicity  may 
partly  account  for  the  paucity  and  limited  geography  of  his  subsequent  lecture 
engagements  as  well  as  the  financial  failure  of  A  Week .  published  a  short  time 
thereafter.   It  may  also  explain  why  he  decided  not  to  publish  his  first  draft 
or  lecture  form  of  Walden.  which  he  had  announced  as  ready  to  appear  in  the  back 
pages  of  A  Week  in  the  late  spring  of  1849.    If  so,  the  journalistic  hubbub  may 
have  been  providential,  and,  in  the  end,  Greeley,  perhaps,  accomplished  more  for 
Henry  than  he  had  anticipated.   Partly  because  of  the  five-year  delay,  Walden 
evolved  into  a  world  classic.   The  slanted  publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington — and  in  others  that,  doubtless,  reprinted  from  them — un- 
doubtedly left  scars  on  the  sensitive  Thoreau  and  may  have  provided  James  Russell 
Lowell  with  the  moral  support  he  needed  to  damn  Thoreau  the  man  in  the  North 
American  Review  of  October,  1865.   The  following  episode,  then,  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned in  all  future  biographies. 


The  steps  leading  up  to  it  are  largely  familiar.  On  May  25.  1848,  Greel 
published  the  following  article  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune. ^  quoting  fro 
Thoreau's  private  and  friendly  letter  to  him  of  May  19 . 4 


rom 


*   Reprinted  from  the  American  Transcendental  Quarterly.  No.  2  (II 
Quarter  1969),  pp.  18-27. 
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A  l.!'»*on  far  Youa«  I'orla. 


We  are  continually  receiving  letters  from 
young  gentlemen  vho  deem  themselves  born  to 
enlighten  the  world  in  some  way— to  ' strike 
the  sounding  lyre,1  or  from  the  Editorial  tri- 
pod dispense  wisdom  and  guidance  to  an  in- 
structed and  admiring  world.   These  generally 
want  to  know  why  they  cannot  be  employed  in 
our  establishment,  or  find  a  publisher  for 
their  poems,  or  a  chance  in  some  shape  to  as- 
tonish mankind  and  earn  a  livelihood  by  let- 
ters.—To  this  large  and  increasing  class, 
we  wish  to  propound  one  question:   'Suppose 
all  who  desire  to  lire  by  Literature  or 
Trade  could  find  places,  who  would  hoe  the 
needful  corn  or  dig  the  indispensable  pota- 
toes?'—But  we  purposed  in  beginning  to  ask 
their  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  a  private  letter  we  have  just  received 
from  a  very  different  sort  of  literary  youth 
—  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  true  poet 
(though  he  rarely  or  never  wrote  verses,)  and 
never  sought  to  make  a  livelihood  by  his 
writings,  though  there  are  not  six  men  in 
America  who  can  surpass  them.   We  feel  indeed 
honored  by  his  friendship,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  private  letter  we  have  just  received 
from  him  he  casually  says: 

"Tor  the  last  five  years,  I  have  supported 
myself  solely  by  the  labor  of  my  hands.   I 
have  not  received  one  cent  from  any  other 
source;  and  this  has  cost  me  so  little  time- 
say,  a  month  in  the  Spring  and  another  in  the 
Autumn— doing  the  coarsest  work  of  all  kinds, 
that  I  have  probably  enjoyed  more  leisure 

for  literary  pursuits  than  any  contemporary. 
For  more  than  two  years  past,  I  have  lived 
alone  in  the  woods,  in  a  good  plastered  and 
shingled  house  entirely  of  my  own  building, 
earning  only  what  1  wanted,  and  sticking  to 
my  proper  work.   The  fact  is,  Man  need  not 
live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow— unless  he 
sweats  easier  than  I  do— he  needs  so  little. 
For  two  years  and  two  months,  all  my  ex- 
penses have  amounted  to  but  27  cents  a  week, 
and  I  have  fared  gloriously  in  all  respects. 
If  a  man  must  have  money— and  he  needs  but 
the  smallest  amount— the  true  and  independent 
way  to  earn  it  is  by  day-labor  with  his  hands 
at  a  dollar  a  day.   I  have  tried  many  ways 
and  can  speak  from  experience. 

"Scholars  are  apt  to  think  themselves  privi- 
leged to  complain  as  if  their  lot  were  a  pe- 
culiarly hard  one.   How  much  have  we  heard 


about  the  attainment  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties—of poets  starving  in  garrets— of  lit- 
erary men  depending  on  the  patronage  of  the 
wealthy,  and  finally  dying  mad J   It  is  time 

that  men  sang  another  song.—   There  is  no 
reason  why  the  scholar,  who  professes  to  be  a 
little  wiser  than  the  mass  of  men,  should  not 
do  his  work  in  the  ditch  occasionally,  and, 
by  means  of  his  superior  wisdom,  make  much 
less  suffice  for  him.   A  wise  man  will  not  be 
unfortunate.   How  otherwise  would  you  know 
that  he  was  not  a  fool?" 

— We  trust  our  friend  will  pardon  the  liber- 
ty we  have  taken  in  printing  the  foregoing, 
since  we  are  sure  of  effecting  signal  good 
thereby.   We  have  no  idea  of  making  a  hero  of 

him.   Our  object  is  simply  to  shame  the  herd 
of  pusillanimous  creatures  who  whine  out  their 
laziness  in  bad  verses,  and  execrate  the  stu- 
pidity of  publishers  and  readers  who  will  not 
buy  these  maudlin  effusions  at  the  paternal 
estimate  of  their  value,  and  thus  spare  them 
the  dire  necessity  of  doing  something  useful 
for  a  living.   It  is  only  their  paltriness 
that  elevates  our  independent  friend  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  manhood,  and  whenever  they 
shall  rise  to  the  level  of  true  self-respect, 
his  course  will  be  no  longer  remarkable. 

'WhatI'  says  one  of  them,  'do  you  mean  that 
every  one  must  hoe  corn  or  swing  the  sledge'  — 
that  no  life  is  useful  or  honorable  but  one  of 
rude  manual  toil?'  —No,  Sir;  we  say  no  such 
thing.—   If  any  one  is  sought  out,  required, 
demanded,  for  some  vocation  specially  intel- 
lectual, let  him  embrace  it  and  live  by  it. 
But  the  general  rule  is  that  Labor— that  labor 
which  produces  food  and  clothes  and  shelter- 
is  every  man's  duty  and  destiny,  for  which  he 
should  be  fitted,  in  which  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  his  part  manfully.   But  let  him  study, 
and  meditate,  and  cultivate  his  nobler  facul- 
ties as  he  shall  find  opportunity;   and  when 
ever  a  career  of  intellectual  exertion  shall 
open  before  him,  let  him  embrace  it  if  he  be 
inclined  and  qualified.   But  to  coin  his 
thoughts  into  some  marketable  semblance,  dis- 
dain useful  labor  of  the  hands  because  he  has 
a  facility  of  writing,  and  go  crying  his  men- 
tal wares  in  the  market,  seeking  to  exchange 
them  for  bread  and  clothes— this  is  most  de- 
grading and  despicable.   Shall  not  the  world 
outgrow  such  shabbiness? 
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That  the  foregoing  recommendation  was  widely  read  is  partly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  six  months  later,  in  the  Salem  Observer  of  November  25,  it  was  re- 
called in  these  words:   "The  reader  may  remember  having  recently  see[n]  an  arti- 
cle from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  describing »the  recluse  life  led  by  a  scholar  who 
supported  himself  by  manual  labor,  and  on  a  regime  which  cost  only  twenty  seven 
cents  a  week,  making  it  necessary  to  labor  but  six  weeks  to  provide  sufficient 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  serve  the  balance  of  the  year.   Mr  Thoreau  is  the 
hero  of  that  story — although  he  claims  no  heroism,  considering  himself  simply  as 
an  economist."   Since  Salem  papers  were  also  widely  read  and  reprinted  from, 
I  here  quote  the  news  items  covering  Thoreau' s  two  lectures  on  his  Walden  experi- 
ment on  November  22,  1848,  and  February  28,  1849.    The  notices  are  respectively 
from  the  Salem  Observer  of  November  25,  1848,  and  March  3,  1849: 


SAl.  r.J!    LYCEUM. 

MrThetrsu,  of  Cottccrc!,  gavo  Lis  eu- 
iliiors  a  hrlura  an  Wednesday  evening, 
sufficiently  Esisivoitfcn  to  have  coruo  from 
the  grc-:  ;.lii!<-?v,i!i(.r  himself.  We  were 
rciliindud  of  Kni<ireon  eonliilua.il/.  In 
thought,  itj  lo  cV;  ilrlircry,  <lto  similarity  was 
equally  obrionj.  There  was  iIjo  tamo  keen 
philosophy  running  through  him,  l;i«  cr.taa 
jutting  forth  of  "  hrilli*3l  edgat  of  moan- 
ing "  ij  Gil6Han  has  it.  Kreo  In  locw  of 
voice,  limereon  was  brought  strikingly  to 
Ills  ear;  anil  in  personal  apjicartitxs  also, 
we  fancied  tome  little  resemUUoce.  Tlie 
cloec  liken;6t  between  the  |wo  woulJ  al- 
most justify  a  choig»  of  plagiarism,  Mere  it 
no(  thai  Mr  Thoreiiu't  lecture  furnished 
ample  pioof  of  being  a  native)  product,  by  af- 
fording nil  tlic  charm  of  an  original.  Mather 
|h.,n  an  imitation  of  L'merscu,  il  was  ibe 
unfolding  of  a  like  muni  with  his;  at  i(  the 
two  men  haj  gioeitt  in  Ilia  sanio  *oil  sod 
under  lbs  same  culture. 

Tiro  rearWr  may  remember  baring  re- 
cently acts  an  article  from  tlie  N.Y.TrrtV 
line  ilMcril>mg  ll:i  rcclucc  life  Wd  by  • 
scholar,  who  tu;y>rte<]  huntell  by  manual 
la.>or,  and  on  a  regime  which  com  only  httn- 
17  teotn  tenii  4  tetck,  making  it  ncCT«*ry  to 
labor  hut  <i\  weeks  <•  provide  sufficient  oi 
the  necesaartea  of  life  to  srrve  the  balance  of 
the  ymr.  Mr  T«iore»tt  i*  tbe  hero  vi  twu 
•tory— altltough  ha  damn  no  heroixn,  ec/i- 
tider.ng  himself  s-inij  I)  at  an  economist. 


Tli«  iiibject  ul  this  lecture  was  Economy, 
illustrated  by  llifl  eipcruiiant  loentiooed.— 
This  was  done  in  an  admirable  manner,  iu 
a  strain  of  rjqmsiic  humor,  with  a  strong 
under  current  of  delicate  satire  apian  (he 
follies  of  tho  time?.  Tlie-n  tlxire  were  inter- 
tpereed  observation <,  speculations,  ami  sug- 
gestions upTi  dress.fuslnofis,  food,  dwellings, 
Jurniture,  oVc.  &,(..  efficiently  queer  m  keep 
tbii  audience  in  almost  constant  mirth,  tnd 
•ufficioilly  wiic  and  new  lo  ollord  many 
gO'X.1  practical  hints  and  f/tecrpts. 

The  ^rforinaiice  hut  crcjted  u  quite  a 
»cn«^lirj»  "amongst  tho  Lycctim  gocra. 


Mr.  Thokeau,  of  ConcorJ,  delivered  a 
second  lecture  on  Wednesday  evening  upon 
his  life  in  the  woods.  The  first  lecture  was 
upon  the  economy  of  that  life;  this  was 
upon  its  object  and  some  of  its  enjoyments. 
Judging  from  the  remarks  which  we  have 
heard  concerning  it,  Mr.  Thoreau  was  eveo 
lr«.  »!«.»«—«■-•  <>'is  tunc  in  suiting  all, 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  The  diver- 
sity of  opinion  is  quite  amusing.  Some 
persona  ore  unwilling  to  speak  of  his  lec- 
ture ns  any  better  than  "  torn-foolery  and 
nonsense,"  while  others  think  they  per- 
ceived, bcne.ith  the  outward  sertse  of  his 
remarks,  something  wise  and  valuable.  It 
it  undoubtedly  true  that  Mr.  Thorcau's 
style  is  rather   too  allegorical  for  a  popular 


audience.     He  "  peoples  the  solitudes"   of 

•  the  woods  too  profusely,  and  gives  voices 
to  their  "dim    aisles"   not   recognized    by 

.  the  larger  part  of  common  oars. 

Some    partt  of  this   lecture— which   on 

the  whole  we    thought  less  successful  than 

the  former  one — were  generally  admitted 

,  to  be  excellent.     He  gave  a  well-considered 

;  defence  of  classical  literature,  in  connection 

•  with  tome  common  sense  remorks  upon 
books ;  and  also  some  ingenious  specula- 
tions suggested  by  the  inroads  of  railroad 
enterprise  upon  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
Walden  Pond  ;  arjd  told  how  he  found  nature 
a  counsellor  and  companion,  furnishing 

41  Tongues  in  tlie  trees,  lionltf  in  tlie  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  tlones, and  guoil  In  etf rattling." 

We  tnke  the  purpose  of  Mr.  T.'s  lecture 
lo  have  been,  the  elucidation  of  the  poetical 
view  of  life — allowing  how  life  may  he 
made  poetical,  the  apprehensive  imagina- 
tion clothing  all  things  with  divine  forms, 
and  gathering  from  them  a  divine  language. 

11  No  went  lo  llic  gods  of  the  nnqjd 
To  liring  ihctr  wunl  lo  men." 

And  here  we  may  remnrk  thai  the  public 
are  becoming  more  crilicnl.  The  standard 
of  Lyceum  lecturet  has  been  roised  very 
considerably  within  a  few  years,  and  lectu- 
rers who  would  have  given  full  satisfaction 
not  long  since,  arc  "  voted  bores  "  at  pres- 
ent. This  is  cortainly  o  good  indication, 
and  shows  that  Lyceums  have  accomplished 
an  important   work.     Wc  doubt  if  twenty 
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Partly  on  the  basis  of  his  growing  national  reputation  as  an  "economist"  or 
as  a  "poor  student  who  made  good"   later  in  March  Thoreau  repeated  one  or  both 
lectures  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  one,  on  April  20,  1849,  in  Worcester,7  where  he 
received  a  caustic  review  on  April  2  5  in  the  Worcester  Pal  lad-turn.   I  suspect  that 
this  unsympathetic  report  of  late  April  was  influenced  by  the  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette  of  the  preceding  April  11,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  in  a  moment. 

After  his  important  feature  article  on  Thoreau  of  May  25,  1848,  Greeley  lost 
no  opportunity  to  keep  the  name  of  his  Concord  friend  before  the  world,  that 
same  year  selling  five  papers  on  Ktaadn  and  the  Maine  Woods  to  John  Sartaiiv  who 
published  them  in  Sartain's  Union  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art,  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  follows: 

[VIII,  no.  1  (July,  1848),  pp.  29-33] 
[VIII,  no.  2  (Aug.,  1848),  pp.  73-79] 
[VIII,  no.  3  (Sept.,  1848),  pp.  132-137] 
[VIII,  no.  4  (Oct.,  1848),  pp.  177-182] 
[VIII,  no.  "5  (Nov.,  1848),  pp.  216-220] 


"The  Wilds  of  the  Penobscot" 
"Life  in  the  Wilderness" 
"Boating  on  the  Lakes" 
"The  Ascent  of  Ktaadn" 
"The  Return  Journey" 
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Then  Greeley  reprinted  large  sections  on  "The  Backwoods  of  Maine"  from  the  Union 
Magazine  on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  of  Friday,  Nov.  17 
(VIII,  no.  190)  and  Saturday,  Nov.  18  (VIII,  no.  191),  praising  Thoreau  for  his 
descriptive  powers.   Perhaps,  if  Greeley  had  rested  at  this  point,  the  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette  might  not  have  been  inclined  to 
hit  at  Greeley  by  reducing  Thoreau  to  insignificance  and  the  ridiculous.   Learn- 
ing from  New  England  papers — perhaps  the  Salem  Observer  among  them — that  Thoreau 
was  lecturing  on  his  experiment  in  the  woods,  on  April  2,  1849,1°  Greeley  pub- 
lished the  following,  making  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  Thoreau  had  "lived  in 
this  way  four  years...." 
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Cxf*  Henkt  D.  Thokeau  of  Concord,  Mass.  has 
recently  beon  lecturing  on  *  Life  in  the  Woods,'  in 
Portland  and  elsewhere.  There  is  not  a  young  man 
in  the  land — and  very  tew  old  ones — who  would 
not  profit  by  an  attentive  hearing  of  that  lecture. 
Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  young  student,  who  has  imbibed 
(or  rather  refused  to  stifle)  the  idea  that  a  man's 
soul  is  better  worth  living  for  than  his  body.  Ac- 
cordingly, ho  has  built  him  a  house  ten  by  fiftoen 
feet  in  a  piece  of  unfrequented  woods  by  tho  side 
of  a  pleasant  little  lakelet,  where  he  devotes  his 
days  to  study  ami  reflection,  cultivating  a  Ainall 
plat  of  ground,  living  frugally  on  vogctables,  and 
working  for  the  neighboring  farmes  whenever  he 
is  in  need  of  money  or  additional  exercise.  It 
thus  costs  him  some  six  to  eight  week's  rugged 
labor  per  year  to  earn  his  food  and  clothes,  and 
perhaps  an  hour  or  two  per  day  extra  to  prepare 
his  food  and  fuel,  keep  his  house  in  order,  dec. — 
He  has  lived  in  this  way  four  years,  and  his  total 
expenses  lor  last  year  wero  $41  25,  and  hit  sur- 
plus earnings  at  the  close  were  $13  21,  which  he 
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considers  a  bettor  result  than  almost  uny  of  tho 
farmers  of  Concord  could  show,  though  thoy  havo 
worked  oil  tho  time.  Hy  this  course  Mr.  Thorcau 
lives  free  from  ])ocuniary  obligation  ordepondenro 
on  others,  except  that  ho  borrows  some  books, 
which  is  in  equal  ploasuro  to  lender  and  borrow- 
er. The  man  on  whoso  Innd  he  is  a  squatter  is 
no  wiao  itijorud  nor  inconvenienced  thereby.  If  all 
our  young  men  would  but  hear  this  lecture,  wo 
think  somo  among  them  would  feel  less  strongly 
impelled  either  to  come  to  New-York  or  go  to  Cal- 
ifornia. 


A   reader  of   the   Tribune,    assuming  the  name   "Timothy  Thorough,"   was   the   first  to   object, 
his   (or,    rather,    hie  wife's)    protest  being  printed  on  the   following  Saturday,    April   7, 
1849,   with  Horace  Greeley's   reply— a   strong  defense   of  H.   D.    T.i 


How  to  Live-Mr.  Thorenu'e  Example. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

I  notice  in  your  paper  of  this  morning  a  strong 
commendation  of  one  Mr.  Thoresu  for  going  out  Into 
the  woods  and  living  in  a  hut  all  by  himself  at  the  rate 
of  about  $15  per  Annum,  In  order  to  illustrate  the  value 
of  the  soul.  Having  always  found  in  The  Tribune  a 
friend  of  sociability  and  neighborly  helpleg-eachotber- 
along,  I  felt  a  little  surprlie  at  seeing  such  a  perform* 
ance  held  up  as  an  example  for  the  young  men  of  this 
country,  and  supposed  I  must  have  mistaken  the  sense 
of  your  article.  Accordingly  I  called  in  my  wife,  Mrs. 
Thorough,  and  we  studied  it  over  together,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  really  believed  the  Concord 
hermit  had  done  a  fine  thing.  Now  I  mo  puzzled,  And 
write  in  a  friendly  way  to  atlc  for  a  little  light  on  this 
peculiar  philosophy.  Mrs.  T.  is  moro  clear  in  her  mind 
than  I  am.  She  will  have  it  that  the  young  man  is 
either  a  whimsy  or  else  a  good  for-nothlng,  selfish, 
crabllko  sort  of  chap,  who  tries  to  shirk  the  duties 
whoso  hearty  and  honest  discharge  Is  the  only  tbiog 
that  in  her  view  entitles  a  man  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
example.  She  declares  that  nobody  hs«  ■  ?:ght  to  lire 
for  himself  alone,  away  from  the  interests,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  sufferings  of  his  kind.  Such  a  way  of 
foing  on,  she  sajs,  Is  not  living,  but  a  cold  and  snailish 
iod  of  existence,  which,  ss  she  maintains,  is  both  in- 
fernal  and  Infernally  stupid. 

Yours,  truly  Timothy  Thobouoh. 

U  Roy  Place,  April  %  1849. 


Reply. 
Mr.  Thorough  is  indeed  in  a  fog— in  fact,  we  iui • 
pect  there  is  a  mistake  in  his  name,  and  that  he 
most  have  been  changed  at  nurse  for  another  boy 
whose  true  name  was  Shallow.  Nobody  has  pro- 
posed or  suggested  that  it  becomes  everybody  to 
go  oil'  into  the  woods,  each  build  himself  a  hat  and 
live  hermit-like,  on  the  vegetable  product!  of  his 
very  moderate  labor.  But  there  ii  a  large  elan  of 
ynuiif*  mim  who  o«|>iro  to  Montal  Culture  through 
Hiudy,  Kfudiiif?,  ll.rflor.tion,  \n.  Thcso  are  too 
apt  ti  siicrillru  their  propor  liidependoneo  in  tho 
IMirHuilul'  their  object— to  run  in  riolit,  throw  them- 
selves  on  the  tender  morcins  of  somo  patron,  rola. 
tive,  Education  Society,  or  some  thing  of  tho  sort, 
or  to  descend  into  tho  lower  deep  of  roping  out  a 
thin  volume  of  wry  thin  poems,  to  he  inflicted  on 
a  much-enduring  public,  or  to  importune  some  one 
for  a  sub-Editorship  or  the  like.  Now  it  does  seem 
to  us  that  Mr.  Thorcau  has  set  all  his  brother  aspi- 
rants to  self  culture,  a  \ery  wholesom*  «vimpU, 
and  shown  them  how,  by  chastening  their  physical 
appetites,  they  may  preserve  their  proper  inde- 
pendence without  starving  their  loali.  When 
they  shall  have  conned  that  lesion,  we  troet,  with 
Mr.  Thorough  otherwise  Shallow's  permission,  he 
will  give  them  another.  [Ed.  Trib* 


Then  Philadelphia  newspaperdom  took  note  of  Greeley's  animation  with  regard  to  his  Con- 
cord protdga  and  decided,    on  April  11,    1849,    to  sting  both  the  proteetor  and  the  pro tec - 

12 

ted  in  an  unusually  long  editorial  which  I  reproduce  herewith,    the  knock-out  blow 
against  Thoreau  being  a  quotation  from  the  Bible. 
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.^fiie  Coorier^wl  Kn^iiirerJ*  ^'iw^teijibtw 
In  this  city  itt  th<rtr,r<*idpuce*,  4»»y,  »U  °  s**1^" 


riTTsvuneii  «ax«tte. 

fT  Merchant*,  MiwafaoUrera.  and  <**era*  who  may 
ho  desirous  of  exMudiu  a  kuowtedve  of  thotr- different 
ranhiwhmcuum  the  West,  wm  ana  the  fttubunh  Gar- 
rotte Ntverjr  eacejtewt  medium  for  so  dam*.  It  is  the 
Miu.-si  t»*i  er  w«*t  nil  the  AMecherueh,  «nd  hues  very 
lnr«f  circulation 15  Western  Penasylvania,  Virginia  and 
Oh  in  I'ahlishod  daily,  weekjy,  and  trl-  weekly.  Adver- 
tmM  nciin  mo  be  sentdireet,  or  through  the  agencies  in 


tlim  -ity 


€#•  FOR  A  VARIBTY'OF  1NTERK3T1NG?MAT 
TBR.  SKR  FIRST  PAOB. 

.    . .  _  -■ -'     «e» 

SOLITUDE  SEEKING 

We  see  notices  made    in  different    newspaper*  , 
concerning  a  young  man  who  is  lectufiug  on  *'LiTe 
111  the  Woods,"   and   the  material  of'  h*.s  discourse 
may  trudged  of  by  the   loll  owing  account  which 
wo  take  from  the  Tribune  :—       ^ 

M  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  young  student,  who  has  im- 
bibed (or  rather  refused  lo  stihV)  the  idea  that  a 
tuau's  soul  is  better  worth  living  for  than  hi*  body. 
Accordingly,  lie  has  built  buna  house  ten  by  fifteen 
feel  in  a  piece  of*  unfrequented  woods,  by  the  side 
ot'a  pleasant  little  lakelet,  where  he  devotee -his 
dav*  m  study  and  reflection,  cultivating  a  small 
plat  of  ground,  living  frugally  on  vegetables,  and 
working  for  the  neighboring  farmers  whenever  he 
is  in  need  AY  money  or  additional  exercise.  Ii  thus 
frosts  him  Home  six  or  eight  weeks  rugged  labor  per 
Year  to  earn  his  food  and  clothes,  and  perhaps  an 
fiour  or  two  per  day  to-prepare  his  food  and  fuel, 
keep  his  house  in  order,  ore.  He  has  lived  in  this 
gray  lour  years,  and  his  total  expenses  for  last 
-yr-ar  were  $41  '£>,  and  his  surplus  earnings  at  the 
H»«  were  $13  21,  which  he  cootfider*  a  better  ro- 


sult  than  almost  any-  of  the  farmers  of  Concord 
could  show,  although  they  have  worked  all  the 
tunc.  By  this  course  Mr.  Thoreau  lives  free,  from 
Pecuniary  obligation  or  dependence  on  others,. ex- 
cept he  borrow*  some  book*,  which  is  an  equal 
pleasure  to  leader  and  borrower.  The  man  on 
whose  land  he  is  «  tqtmtter  is  no  wise  injured  or 
ineoiivemeuced  thereby.  If  all  our  young  men 
would  but  bear  this  lecture,  we  think  some  among 
UieiH  would  feed  less,  strongly  impelled  either  to 
come  to   New  York  or  go  to  California." 

A 1  the  first  Mush  this  strange  life  seems  beauti- 
ful in  tfself  aud  worthy  of  midation;  but  like  the 
scenery  of  the  stage  it  is  better  when  regarded  at  a 
distance  than  when  closely  approached,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  self  dependence,  in  its  most  radical  seuse. 
1*  intended  to  be  preached  by  this  student-pbiloso- 
pltcr  and  dweller  ot'  a  cabin  in  the  woods, -^nd,  be- 
side that,  vn  bis  opinion  ueoessary  parts  of  the 
system.^  i.oe  absence  o(  communion  with  our  fel- 
low creatures,  excerpt  such  as  absolute  necessity 
may  exact,  and  the  most  ancbontish  frugality  in 
life;  w»j«~b  are  to  be  recorded  as  the  noblest  o(  vir- 
tues. Is  it  really  so7  ,Can  it  be  that  thu  solitary 
asceticism  is  really  the  grace  and  beauty  ot"  being' 
The  subject  is  worth  enquiry. 

it  has  U»on  written  by  one  who  had  the  poet's 
understanding  of  human  nature,  that 

"  Man  the  licimit  pinvdi  nil  w  >raau  smiled"— 
and  that  sentiment  may  well  be  taken  as  a  guide 
lor  ail  surh  peculiar  subject*  as  this  o(  which  we 
now  «pcak.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  to  be  social Kto 
seek  coinmnnioii,  to  gather  friends;  aud  (he  his- 
tory o(  innu  is  fraught  with  examples  which  prove 
that  they  who  are  the  readiest  to  seek  solitude'  aud 
separate  ibemselves  from  the  world,  have  had  hit- 
ler experience  aa.tbe  moving  impulse,  and  checked 
and  dned-u'p  sympathies  to  make  them  weak 
enough  to  torei?o  companionship.  The  woufd-be 
hermit  of  Coiicord  may  or  may  not  be  a  worldly- 
disappomted  man  :  better  for  him  that  he  were,  than 
that  he  should  deliberately  sit  down  in  the  woods, 
a  Tuuoa  without  cause,  lo  reject  and  despise  the 
common  charities  and  duties,  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  hie,  among  his  feliow'men. 

We  would  not  be  thought  worldly  beyond  just 
bounds  ;  hul,  in  our  estimation,  every  man  should 
make  his  life  useful  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. — 
There  is  upen  us  all  the  obligation  o(  labor;  it  is 
the  command  of  the  Creator:  but  let  it  be  supposed 


thai  each  individual  following  the  example  of  thia 
idle  young  student,  were  simply  to  comply  with 
tbe  duty  a*  he  had  done,— bide  away  in  the  bush, 
laboring  no  invre  than  barely  to  maintain  his  own 
single,  selfish  existence,— where,  then,  would  be* 
obedience  to  tbe  divine  commaod^nd  all -tbe  im- 
mense and  beneficent  consequences  oTobedience — 
the  increase  and  happiness  of  the  human  race — 
union,  communion,  civilisation  to  (he  masses; 
with— to  the  individual— ell  those  sweet  amenities, 
the  silent  but  powerful  influences  which  exalt  as 
well  as  restrain;  which  give  to  morality  her  sway 
and  to  religion  ber  true  observance?  Where 
would  be  the  gentle  ties  of  kindred,  the  fove .which 
glows  around  the  family  hearth,  and  the  confidence 
which  derives  support  from  tbe  faith  and  truth  of 
others?  Where  would  be  the  learning  which  has 
attested  the  power,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ha* 
elevated  the  mjnd  ?— the  healing  arts, — the  know- 
ledge which  has  resolved  the  uses  and  the  order  of 
elements,  the  planets  and  the  stars?  What  would 
follow,  but  mental  and  moral  degradation  ?  What 
is  such  solitary  life,"  after  all,  but  a  voluntary  abaa- 
douraent  of  Civilisation  and  return  to  barbarism  ? 

Reason  Ibis  subject  is  they  may,  those  who  en- 
courage such  economic  and  philosophic  perversion 
of  life,  encourage  idleness  and  tbe  most  egotistic 
-  meannessr  and  the  exempt  ileal  ton  is  given  by  the 
young  student  himself. '  Does  he  live  for  others  or 
fur  himself  ?  For  himself  solely;  and  if  his  own 
statement  be  true,  while  starving,  his  body  and  de- 
priving himself  of  Ufe  opportunities  of  doing  shy 
goodVservice  to  his  fellow  men,  he  has  been  con- 
tinually dependent,  himself,  upon  the  kindness  of 
others  lor  his  subsistence,  lie  "squats"  upon  an- 
other man's  land,  where  he  Is  permitted  to  live 
rent-free;  but  something  more  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply even  his  narrow  wants  than  his  garden  and  his 
own  aolimry  effort  can  supply,  lie  flies  his  philo- 
sophic cell,  at  intervals,  to  seek  the  aid  of  those 
who  live  by  aiding  one  another— to  ask  the  place 
of  tbe  prodigal  or  the  beggar  among  the  swine  and 
their  husks,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  rich  man's— or  the 
poor  man's— table,— to  purchase .  with  kU  labor,  or 
obtain  from  their  liberality,  the  necessaries  of,  life 
which  the  desert  refuses,— then,  suddenly,  to  turn 
his  back  upon  the  .world  which  had  befrieuded  aim 
in  his  hour  of  need,  and  resume  the  life  of  fancied 


independence  and  philosophy,  wnicfc  is  only  of 
uselessuess,*  fody  and  mendicancy.  What  can 
there  be  in  a  mind,  so  trained,  in  the.  slightest  de- 
gree tinctured  with  one  generous  sentiment?  Such 
a  life  affords  no  example  that  can  be  imitated  or 
ought  to  be  imitated, — that  can  be  or  ought  to  be 
loieratetl,  or  spoken  of  in  any-  terms  short  of  ..cen- 
sure,   Such  a  life  is,  indeed,  above  all  other  lives, 

▲  tela 

Tokl  by  an  idiot,  jjpllW  sound  and  fury, 

gtsntfyinc  ifOTHUte: 
It  is  a  ule  told  by  an  idiot— it  is  a  life  lived  by  en 
idiot. 

It  is  a  weakness  of  mind  to  be  afraid  of  annoy- 
ances; and  they  who  look  upon  evils  and  afflictions 
and  meet  them  with  the  boldest  aspect  and  the 
stoutest  heart,  will  have  a  far  greater  and  more 
keenly  appreciated  allotment  of  pleasure  than 
those  who  flee  from  pain  and  trouble  by  self-isola- 
tion. 

Tbe  remark  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  .quot- 
ed, conveys  a  just  .and  proper  warning:  But  while 
it  is  a  perilous  adventure  often  too  rashly  resolved 
on-  by  young  men  who  rush  from  tbe  country  into 
crowded  cities,  or  spread  their  sails  for  California, 
in  tbe  quest  of  sudden  wealth,  it  would  be  an  infi- 
nitely worse  and  more  dangerous  speculation  to 
abscond  from  society  and  attempt  the  existence  of 
a  wild  Indian  in  the  forest,  in  the  dream  of  happi- 
ness and  conceit  of  merit  He  who  lives  thus  for 
himself  alone,  should  expect  to  forego  the  needed 
aid  of  friends  to  meliorate  tbe  bed  of  sickness  by 
patient  care  and  assiduous  kindness,  and,  on  'that 
of  death  should  hope  for  no  hand- of  affection  to 
dote  the  filming  eye,  and  no4voice  of  love  to  sob 
the  last  farewell  to  tbe  fleeting  spirit.  There  can 
be  no  fate  more  terrible  than  that  of  him  who  finds 
that,  having,  miser-like,  hoarded  up,  during  life, 
his  sympathies  and  refused  all  exchange  o(  regard 
with  others,  he  is  himself  at  length  deserted  at  that 
moment  wnen  he  would  give  worlds  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  friendly,  or  the  devotion  of  one  loving' 
spirit.  There  must  come  a  day  in  the  existence  of 
every  solitary  man  when  tne  scales  will  fall  from 
his  ayes,  sad  in  bitterness  of  regret,  he  will  be 
forced  to  say,  as  was  said,  in  the  beginning  cf  the 
world,  by  Him  who  rules  it,— "it  is  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone." 
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Eight  days  afterward,  the  same  editorial  appeared,  slightly 
cut,  in  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C# : 


14 


SOLITUDE  8EEKINO. 

Mr.  Thorrau  is  a  young  student,  who  has  im- 
bibed (or  rather  refused  to  stifle)  the  idea  that  a 
man's  soul  is  better  worth  living  for  than  his  body. 
Accordingly  he  has  built  him  a  house  ten  by  fifteen 
feet  in  a  piece  of  unfrequented  woods,  by  the  side 
of  a  pleasant  little  lakelet,  where  he  derotes  his 
days  to  study  and  reflection,  cultivating  »  »mall  plat 
of  ground,  living  frugally  on  vegetables,  and  work- 
ing for  the  neighboring  farmers  whenever  he  is  in 
need  of  money  or  additional  exercise.  It  thus  cfcsts 
him  some  six  or  eight  weeks  rugged  labor  per  year 
to  earn  his  food  and  clothes,  and  perhaps  an  hour 
or  two  per  day  to  prepare  his  food  and  fuel,  keep 
his  house  in  order,  &c.  '  He  has  lived  in  this  way 
four  years,  and  his  total  expenses  for  the  last  year  were 
$41.25,  and  his  surplus  earnings  at  the  close  were 
$13.31,  which  be  considers  a  better  remit  than  almost  any  of 
the  farmer*  of  Concord  could  tbow,  although  thej  have  work- 
ed all  the  time.  By  (his  eourae  Mr.  Tho.ean  live*  free  from 
pecuniary  obligation  or  dependence  on  others,  except  he  bor- 
rows some  books,  which  is  an  equal  pleasure  to.  lender  and 
borrower.  The  roan  on  whose  land  be  is  a  squatter  is  no- 
wise injured  or  inconvenienced  thereby.  If  all  our  young  men 
would  but  hear  this  lecture,  we  think  some  among  them  would 
feel  less  strongly  impelled  either  to  come  to  New  York  or  to 
go  to  California. 

At  the  first  blush  this  strange  life  seems  beautiful  in  itself 
and  worthy  of  imitation,  but,  like  the  scenery  of  the  stage,  k 
is  better  when  regarded  at  a  distance  thsn  when  closely  ap- 
proached. It  is  evident  that  self  dependence  in  iU  most  radi- 
cal srnsr,  is  intended  to  be  preached  by  this  student  philoso- 
pher and  dweller  of  a  cabin  in  the  woods,  and  besida  that  (in 
his  opinion  necessary  parts  of  the  system)  the  absence)  of  com- 
munion with'  our  fellow  creatures,  except  such  as  absolute 
necessity  may  execl,  and  the  most  anchoriUsb  frugality  in  life 
which  are  to  be  recorded  as  the  noblert  of  virtues.  Is  it  really 
so  >  Can  it  he  that  this  solitary  asceticism  is  really  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  being  ?    The  subject  is  worth  inquiry. 

It  has  been  written  by  one  who  had  the  poet's  understand- 
ing of  bumsn  nature  that — 


"  Man,  the  hermit,  pined,  till  woman  smiled  " 
and  that  sentiment  msy  well  be  tsken  as  a  guide  for  all  such 
peculisr  subjects  at  this  of  which  we  now  speak.  It  is  a  la 
of  nature  to  be  social,  to  seek  communion,  to  gsther  friends  i 
end  the  history  of  msn  is  fraught  with  examples  which  prove 
thst  they  who  sre  the  readiest  to  seek  solitude  snd  separate 
themselves  from  the  world,  hs«e  had  bitter  experience  as  the 
moving  impulse,  and  checked  and  dried- up  sympsthies  to 
make  them  weak  enough  to  forego  companionship.  The 
would-be  hermit  of  Concord  may  or  may  not  be  a  worldly- 
disappointed  msn.  Better  for  him  that  he  were,  than  (hat 
he  ahould  deliberately  ait  down  in  the  wsodi  a  Timen,  with- 
out cause,  to  reject  and  despise  the  common  charities  and 
duties,  the  pleasures  and  the  psins  of  life,  among  bis  fellow- 
men. 

We  would  not  be  thought  worldly  beyond  just  baunJs, 
but,  in  our  estimation,  every  msn  should  mske  bis  life  useful 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  There  is  upon  us  alt  the  obliga- 
tion of  labor — it  is  the  command  of  the  Creator — but  let  it  be 
supposed  that  each  individual,  following  the  example  of  this 
idle  young  student,  were  simply  to  comply  with  the  duly  aa 
he  has  done — hide  away  in  the  bush,  laboring  no  more  than 
barely  to  maintain  hie  own  single,  selfish  existence — where, 
then,  would  be  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  and  all  the 
immense  and  beneficent  consequences  of  obedience,  the  in- 
crease and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  union,  communion, 
civilisation  to  the  masses,  with,  to  the  individual,  all  those 
sweet  amenities,  the  silent  but  powerful  influences  of  which 
exalt  as  well  as  restrain  ?  which  give  to  morality  her  sway 
and  to  religion  her  true  observance  ?  Where  would  be  the 
gentle  ties  of  kindred,  the  love  which  glows  around  the  family 
beirth,  and  the  confidence  which  derives  support  from  the 
faith  and  truth  of  others  >  Where  would  bo  the  learning 
which  has  atteated  the  power  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
elevated  the  mind  ? — the  healing  arte,  the  knowledge  of 
which  has  resolved  the  uses  and  the  order  of  elements,  the 
planets,  trwMhe  stars  ?  What  would  follow  bat  mental  and 
moral  degradation  ?  What  is  such  solitary  life,  after  all,  but 
a  voluntary  abandonment  of  civilization  and  return  to  bar- 
barism I 

I  .  Rdasort  litis  sulrjeet  as  they  may,  those  who  encourage  such 
'  economic  and  philosophic  'perversion  of  life  encourage  idle* 
ness  and  the  most  egotistic  meanness  i  and  the  exemplifica- 
tion is  given  by  the  young  student  himself. — North  American. 
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Further  research  may  turn  up  other  reprintings  of  this  pious,  sen- 
tentious and  homiletical  editorial,  which  appeared  to  be  a  victory 
for  women,  religion,  gregariousness,  and  "horse  sense."   Thoreau's 
friends  were,  doubtless,  embarrassed  by  such  publicity,  which  could 
not  conveniently  be  answered,  Blake,  in  particular,  making  special 
efforts  to  create  audiences  in  Worcester.   When  George  Ripley  re- 
viewed A  Week  in  the  Tribune  of  June  13,  1849,  he  was  probably  try- 
ing to  clear  Thoreau  of  the  charge  of  being  a  perpetual  recluse 
when  he  wrote:   "Of  his  fitful  hermit  life  and  its  results  we  have 
already  given  some  account...."-^   Did  he  mean  "intermittent"  or 
"temporary"?   Greeley  rightly  remained  silent. 


1   See  my  "Thoreau's  Disciple  at  Walden:  Edmond  S.  Hotham,"  ESQ, 
no.  26,  pp.  34-45.  2   Italics  mine. 

3  Vol.  VIII,  no.  4  (whole  number  2220),  p.  2,  column  3.   See  the 
facsimile  in  my  Companion  to  Thoreau's  Correspondence,  Hartford, 
[1964],  pp.  174-175. 

4  See  The  Correspondence  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  N.Y.,  1958,  pp. 
223-225. 

5  See,  for  example,  the  significance  of  the  Essex  Register,  a  few 
years  earlier,  in  transmitting  news  of  the  White  Mountain  catastro- 
phe in  my  Genesis  of  Hawthorne's  "The  Ambitious  Guest,"  Hartford, 
1955,  passim. 

6  See  Walter  Harding,  "A  Check  List  of  Thoreau's  Lectures,"  BNYPL . 
LII  (1948),  pp.  78-87,  esp.  81.     7   Harding,  loc.  cit..  p.  81. 

8  See  Walter  Harding,  Thoreau:  Man  of  Concord.  N.Y.,  [I960],  pp.  6-7 

9  See  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Boston,  1882,  pp.  232-233; 
also  my  Companion  to  Thoreau's  Correspondence,  p.  174. 

10  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Monday,  April  2,  1849  (VIII,  no.  305), 
page  2,  col.  2.       11   Ibid. .  April  7,  1849,  page  5,  col.  3. 

12   See  the  North  American  and  U.  S.  Gazette,  Wed.  morning,  April  11, 
1849,  p.  2,  col.  1  (vol.  LXVII,  no.  16,593).     13   Genesis  2:18. 

14  Daily  National  Intelligencer.  XXXVII,  no.  11,2  81   (Washington, 
D.C.,  Thurs.,  April  19,  1849),  page  2,  col.  3. 

15  See  Walter  Harding,  Thoreau:  A  Century  of  Criticism.  Dallas, 
[1954],  pp.  3-7,  esp.  4. 
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OFFICE.  TRIBUNE  BUILttlNtiS. 


TRIBUNE. 


PIVE   DOLLARS  A   YEAR. 


THE  BACKWOODS  OF  MAINE. 

I'ader  lb*  tula  ol  •■  bUseda  and  Use  MVoa 
w"*.  Mr.  Hcaaf  I>.  Thobsai-,  of  ('..neor.i. 
Mas*,  bu  been  pub.iakiing  •  sense  ol  lktt<  h*e  m 
til*  (.iaaoa  Mmgazimt,  wbl.b  are  quite  anpencr  to 
»■>)  descrlptiona  .  i  wild-wnod*  hie  that  «,  J,,,. 
eeeu  for  several  years  There  u  ajl  the  freshness 
aud  odor  ..f  tb«  pine  forests  about  them  tuj  the 
langsef;*  flows  witli  as  clear  ami  spsrklipg  a 
•  tr**m  aa  tb<  iiiuuutsjiii  r«|,..U  dowu  wIik^  tl,e 
author  wh  whirled  „|  l*a  canoe  Tli.  region  he 
traversed  ii  almost  entirely  unviaittd,  cacvL  b> 
trappers  awl  Jomhcriutu.  aad  lua  uarrallva  will  b« 
new  to  many  ..|  „Ur  Madera  W.  bate  therefore 
mad.!  a  ii'iuliw  of  cgtra.ts,  cbara.tr> lain:  m  the 
Ule,  scenery  and  sue/  r)(  the  wilderness  Ha  com 
incnree  aa  follows 

On  tha  :t  1st  of  AnsuSt  194..,  I  left  Conc+M  in 
Muea.  bueetu  lor  Htdior  and  the  barkwoe.1.  ,,» 
Mama,  by  wa> •  1.1  the  nailroad  and  steamboat  i„. 
lending  to  accompany  a  relatus  of  mm*  engak*,| 
111  tha  lumber trade  m  }lu«ir,  aa  tea.,  a  dam  mi 
the w.-et  branch  of  ths  Penobscot.  iSwhirh  proper 

L.  Z  w'*iuM!.r",!ed  *  Kr,,m "",  f'"-'  ••#*  •• 

i.i»Mil  .mo  hundred  ni|ri  bv  the  rivr.  abovei  Bail- 
or tlnrty  ruilea  Iroui  the  HouiU.11  military  road 
and  live  miles  beyond  the  laal  I..,  hut.  I  proposed 
to  make  escureiun*  to  Mount  Klaad.i,  the  sfari.ud 
hiKbaat  ■noaotau,  j„  |.\ew  K.utleii.l.  about  thirty 
milea  distant,  and  eomp  ,.|  u,..  lakes  ol  the  Pleni.l.- 
a.i.1.  •lUi.r  alone  or  wlitl.  audi  .  ••■anany  aa  I  nnuht 
I'Hk  up  there.  It  la  uUsual  to  rind  a  renm  so  tar 
iu  the  wood,  at  (bat  sisaon.  wl,r„  lumbcrm*  „Pe- 

Ia^'^r'.^*V€'  "•■•*"•*  «M  '  *•*  »'«'l  U,  avail  my 
•cir  ofthe  nrcematanje  .,f  .  «.,,«.  „,  „,..„  bci,?. 
employed  there  at  thai  time  in  repairing  tha  11.1.1- 
nee  caused  by  tha  aW  freebet  in  the  rlpm..- 
1  lie  mountain  may  helepproarhrd  moreeaeily  and 
directly  on  horeobsckfcud  011  foot  from  the  liorth- 
eaat  tide,  by  tha  A  rook  took  road,  and  tliu  Wassa- 
iB'iooik  river  j  but  in  that  case  you  see  much  lea* 
ol  tha  wilderness,  uoue  of  tlie  glorious  nvLr  and 
lake  aconery,  and  havh  00  eaponeui  e  id  tlio  hat 
toeu  asd  the  hoatmaira  lite.  I  waa  lortunata  elan 
in  tha  aeaaon  of  the  )±ar.  for  in  the  HiininiJr  myr 
lada  of.  black  flina,  or,  aa  the  India.,.  ralTthcoi, 
"  Do-aee  ema."  make  tra»elina;  in  tlie  *obd*  al- 
mnet  ini|M.aaihia,  but  now  Uieir  reign  waalnearly 
o»er.  \.       ' 


LeavuiK  Uangor,  »l,t.  author  follows  tha  'course 
'•f  the  Penobscot  to  Lincoln,  where  ho  luifd  In 
dian  guides,  (who,  how«*er,  lailed  u>  fuls>l  U.eir 
contract.)  lie  givca  u*  here  a  glimpse  id  tiv  hah 
tUof 

THl  IRO-11IKR  5t.ni.KKS 

About  uoouwereacliedtlie.MatUwaiakeair.  Iilt\ 
eift  sniiaa  from  B«j.»..r  by  tha  way  wo  l»<  coma, 
ami  pat  ap  at  a  rre<|uant»l  bouse,  stiU  00  th  1  Houl- 
too  road,  where  the  Heulton  stage  stops.  Hi  re  was 
a  substantial  covered  bridge  ovw  tha  Matjawani 
keag,   built,   I  think   rhoy  said,  sopiu  sevjenteen 


years  boti'a.  Alter  (turner-1— wliera.  \<y  tH»  <*»y, 
aod  even  at  breakfaati  aa  wull  as  «upper-M>uY  the 
public  houeee  ou  this  road,  the  front  rank  ia  com- 
posted  of  vartooa  kiudl  of  "  sweet  cakes."  ia  aonn- 
(uiaoea  lise  from  one  pnd  of  the  table  to  the  other 
I  think  I  asay  safely  say  that  there  waa  aj  row  of 
tea  or  a  doaen  plates  Ol  this  kind  set  beforelua  two 
her*.  To  account  for  -winch,  they  say,  that  when 
the  lumberer*  cume  out  of  the-  woods,  they  pave  a 
craving  for  cakes  and  piea,  aud  such  sweet  Uunga, 
whack  there  are  almeat  unknown,  and  tiui  ia  the 
impply  to  satisfy  that.  aVaaaavri.  The  eopply  is  al 
ways  equal  to  the  desaand,  and  these  banrtry  men 
think  a  good  deal  of  getting  their  money' aj  worth 
No' doubt,  the  balanceTof  victaala  ia  restored  by  the 
time  they  reach  Banasr ;  Mattaw amkeag  tUiea  off 
da*  raw  edge.  Weut  over  thi*  front  rankj,  I  say, 
voa  coming  from  the  [*"  sweat  cake"  aide, |  with  a 
cheap  philoaophic  Lodiflerence  though  rt  may  be, 
hkve  to  aaaaolt  what  there  ia  behind,  whifh  I  do 
not  by  any  means  mean  to  insinuate  u  insilflcieut 
I  iu  <|uantity  or  quality  to  supply  that  other  demand 
of  men  not  from  the  woods,  bat  from  the  town*,  far 
venison  and  strong  coaatry  far*. 

I  think  that  there  waa  not  naore  then  on*  bouse 
on  the  road  to  Molgnkaa,  or  far  seven  aailea.  At 
that  place  we  got  over  the  fence  into  a  ne  V  Said, 
planted  with  potatoes,  where  the  logs  wire  still 
Doming  between  the  hiUa;  and,  potting  up  the 
vine*,  fomad  good-sued  potato**,  oearl^  ripe, 
growing  Uka  weeds,  and  turnip*  mixed  wti 
The  aaoda  of  cleariaf  and  planting,  is,  to  M>  the 
tree*,  and  ban  one*)  what  will  Wo. 
them  ap  into  suitable  length*,  roil  into  he* 
barn  again ;  than,  with  a  ho*,,  plant  p 
w ber*  you  can  come  at  the  ground  betwfc 
stamp*  and  charred  legs,  for  a  first  crop,  tl 
snffia&e-  for  mac  are.  asd  no  hoeing  being  1 
ry  tha  Brat  year.  In  the  fall,  cat,  10IU 
again,  and  so  on.  till  the  land  ia  cleared  -, 
it  ia  ready  far  grain,  and*  to  belaid  doa 
tboae  talk  of  poverty  and  hard  timet  who |w ill.  ia 
the  towns  and  cities ;  cannot  the  immigrant,  who 
caa  pay  hi*  fare  to  New-York  or  Boston,  i»v  Ave 
dollar*  more  to  get  here.^1  paid  three,  alltold, far 
my  p***ag*  from  Boaton  to  Bangor.  SOO  aUil**.— 
and  bo  aa  rich  aa  he  please*,  where  land  virtually 
coats  ~">>t-g,  and  boa* a*  only  the  labor  of  build- 
ing, and  he)  may  begin  u-i* .  a*  Adam  did  *  U  he 
will  still  rem— her  tba  ***tinc«ine  of  poor  and 
rich,  tat  him  bespeak  him  a  narrower  henae  forth- 
with.   

A.'tar  reaching  Mattawamkrai;  V  .int.  be 
plnngaa  into  the  wilderness,  and  wc  have  the  loi- 
Urwuag  description  of  lite  primitive  habirathjua  : 
a  LooeJERt  caair 
The  nest  bouse  waa  Fiak'e,  ten  milea  if  ui  tbe 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  East  Brand.,  opposite 
to  the  island  Nickatow,  or  the  Forka,  the  last  nf 
the  Indian  lalaada.  1  am  particular  to  jj.ve  'be 
settlers  aud  the  distance*,  since  every  loj)  hut  iu 
these  w.uda  is  a  public  bouse,  and  such  .1. forma- 
tion is  ol  no  Uttle  consequence  to  those  who  may 
have  occasion  to  travel  Una  way.  Our  curse  here 
crossed  tbe  Penobscot,  and  tallowed  tho  si>uc'ieni 
bauk.  Out  of  the  party,  who  entered  the  bouer 
111  aeartb  of  some  one  to  set  us  over.  rup/>rted  a 


very  neat  dwelluaK,  with  plenty  ol  boot*,  aud  a 
new  wile,  juat  imported Irom  Boat. id.  wbuiy  new 
to  the  wuuda.  We  found  the  debooia.  t>r*  Kaat 
Branch,  a  <|uite  rapid  stream  at  ita  oanath,  and 
much  deeper  than  it  appeared.  Having  with  some 
difficulty  discovered  the  trail  asaio.  we  kept  up 
the  south  side  ol  the  West  Branch,  or  ma«b  nver. 
passing  by  some  rapid*  called  Horkiubeeme,  the 
roar  of  whK-b  wo  beard  throasfh  the  wouvla,  and. 
ahortly  alter,  iu  the  thickest  ut  the  wooda.  aome 
empty  tascera  camp*,  still  new.  which  were  ocu 
pied  the  previoua  Winter.  Though  we  saw  afew 
more  afterward  1  will  make  one  account  eerve 
for  ail.  These  were  sack  boose*  as  the  lumberers 
ol  Maine  spend  the  Winter  is,  in  the  wilderness. 
There  were  the  camps  sad  the  bovei  lor  tha)  litis, 
hardly  oistuaguiahahle,  except  that  the  latter  had 
00  chimney.  These  samp*  wars  about  twenty 
teet  kmg  by  uiteon  wide,  baait  of  loaaj  hemlock 
cedar,  spraes.  or  yellow  birch  one  kind  akaae,  or 
altagother.  with  the  bark  on  two  or  three  large 
nates  irst.  one  directly  above  another,  and  notch  jd 
•ua-ether  at  the  end*,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
f'-et,  then  ot  smaller  ks*  restuur  upon  transverse 
one*  at  the  euda.  each  ol  the  last  sauTSSi'ciy 
snorter  (jam,  Ue  other  to  torm  the  root  Toe 
chimney  waa  an  ohlaaa  *M*sre  bole  is  the  middle 
taree  or  four  lect  is  diasasler.  with  a  Ware  ol 
•oars  as  high  as  the  ndew  Tbe  laterataaas  were 
oued  with  sauas.  asd  the  v«*  was  shiaaried  with 
Ions;  and  handsome  splint*  of  cedar  or  ssrace,  or 
pins,  nftsd  with  a  sfcWge  sad  deavsr.  Yh*  firs 
pine*,  the  moat  important  paeaM  of  all.  was  sashes* 
aad  siaa  has  ths  daimaay.  and  dvsetr*  anatar  «t, 


and  alas  has  ths  chtmosy.  ami  snraaaij  easier  it, 
sewaed  by  a  mg  faaass  or  fasatae  oa  ths)«ii|m  I.  and 
a  has*  «T  tsfaa*  a  In*  ar  two  ewop  wamta,  wim 
iiiilliii'   -nf salhkayraanntiemlll.    mars 

•snmwVmZ'm.sis-l  m^S'hTttenwMb^ 
*f  mtar^mv  kanaa.  Ml  ■■III  fm1«.^^*»»on 


nai,  pesh  barrel  and  wnak-kswin,  and  sesmrsily  a 


deal  <>f  whattiiakf  *«  eapeaeVd  oa  the  latch, 
which  was  made  of  wood,  in  the  form  ol  an  iron 
one.  These  house*  are  saada  comfortahl*  by  the 
huge  tires  that  can  be  eJorded  aiajhi  and  day  — 
'.saslly  tha  scenery  about  them  u>  drear  and 
aavas*  eaoaark  .  and  tk*  logger,  csst'p  is  s*  com- 
pletsljr  in  the  woods  as  a  fsnaros  at  tha  foot 
ot  a  paao  ui  a  swamp .  no  oatfook  bat  to  the 
*k)  overhead  .  so  mare  deans*?  than  »  mad*  by 
rutting  down  the  tress  of  which  it  w  beaut,  end 
those  which  are  necessary  for  fuel  If  only  it  be 
wsll  sheltered  and  convenient  to  hi*  work,  and 
sssr  a  spring,  he  waatea  no  thought  00  the  pr.'< 
pert.  TKey  are  "try  proper  forest  bosses.  U>* 
stems  of  the  trees  collected  Inajether  aad  piled  ap 
around  a  man  to  keep  oat  wind  and  rain  ■  made  of 
living  green  fogs,  hanging  with  aanea.  end  with 
curia  and  fria^iea  of  the  yellow  bircai  bark,  and. 
dripping  with  ream.  Ireeh  aad  saowt,  aad  rsdslint 
of  swampy  odors,  with  tnat  sort  of  vigor  sad  pe 
rennialneae  «ven  about  them  that  toad-stool*  ■*«;- 
geet.  The  logger's  far*  fooaist*  of  tea,  melaases. 
Soar,  pork  sometime*  bjref — aad  beans.  A  great 
proportion  of  tbe  bean*  raised  in  Massachusetts 
had  their  market  here.  Oa  espeditsoa*  it  is  only 
nard  bread  and  row  pork,  elire  apon  all.  e.  with  tea 
or  water,  aa  the  esse  may  be 

Here  is  «  glare  e   at  the   fr*e    sturdy    Ii).-   of  a 
settler    rv.iried  anromf  th-  moui.iaina 
»  «r.T-n«a  a  hoi  «r. 

K1vl1t.cn  milea  tmin  the  Poiut  t.n.i.ht  'ia  m 
ai«rht»r  Mrllaueliii's  >.r  "I'urle  (leorae  s  "  aa  he 
waa  laiuiliarlv  called  b>  my  companmna  to  tvlvcm 
he  waa  well  aix.wii.  where  wr  intended  to  brrak 
■  nir  I'.o 11  laat.  Ilia  l."uar  »u»  the  mtdat  id  an 
eatei.aivc  clearing  "I  intervale,  at  the  moeth  ol 
the  Little  SchtaMlir  Hiver.on  the  opposite  or  north 
har.k  of  the  Penobscot  !*..  w«  collected  0.1  1  point 
"t  the  ahor-.that  we  murhthe  acre   and    rir-'l  our 


t-n|  mi  uaaaJ.  which  bruaeht  out  bis  •(•■«•  f.'Uh 
with,  aad  thereafter  tlwg  gmfr.  who  la  due  tiajr 
toaku  aaeroae  ia  hia  battoau.  Tint  clearing  »  «a 
I  ill  aide*  bat  the  n  ver,  abruptly  by  the 
nakad  ttae*  i  M  the  forest,  at  it  v<«  wcrt  to  cat 
quly  a  few  f  ict  square  ia  tha  moist  of  a  tbooaand 
•craa  of  ago  ruiar,  aad  tat  down  a  thimble  ihvrri.,. 
Ha  had  a  w  iuU  beaveu  aud  bunion  to  bimeeti. 
end  the  iu  seeaaed  to  ba  >>urna\ina  over  liia 
clearing  ooi  >.  the  live  tune  day.  Here  »'  ■■•■»  Iu 
dail  lo  spam  tha  aif  hi  and  w  ait  tor  the  InHiaa*. 
utonainf  pfai-e  an  ,  onvcnient 
■,  whrh  waa  a  fair  specimen  id 
rtvrr,  waa  built  ot  huge  lotn  which 
evarywbrrv,  ainl  warn  rhwki-.l 
U  contained   lour  nr  Hve 


as   then 

above.    Thia  house 
those  on  th< 
peeped     out 
with   otoy 


Tun     were 


formed  ttw  < 
wbaa  the 


sawed     boards,    or 


shingles,  or  ctsplioarde,  about  It  and  ecarcely  any 
tool  but  tha  art  had  been  uand  in  iU  conetrw  lion 
Tha  partita  wa  wajw  marie  nf  lon«  clapboard  lika 
ipliai*.  oj  ipraca  or  cedar,  t'irned  to  a  delicate 
•aloaon-colcr  by  tba  amok*  Tha  root  aad  eidea 
were  laivef  id  with  tha  tame,  instead  of  ahiaslee 
aud  cUpho  ird*.  aad  a  butch  thicker  awl  larger 
aise  waa  ■  *l  k«  tha  Boor  Tha*.  ware  all  ao 
straight  aa  I  smooth,  that  they  answered  the  par- 
ouae  adaaii  ahty  i  and  al  rarelaes  observer  would 
not  have  at  speeted  that  »hey  were  not  aawed  asd 
planed  Tie  chimney  and  hearth  were  ef  *eet 
aiae,  and  ciede  of  sloael.  The  broom  waa  4  taw 
twtgsofab*  »<«*>  tiedtAaaiMh  and  a  pole  waa 
"  over  the  hearth,  •loae  lo  the  ceiliaga,  to 
and  ctotbee  oa.  J  noticed  that  the 
r  emajl,  dwgy  hoiae,  aad  made  with 
a  « unlet,  bat  which  ware,  ia  fact;  made  by  tha 
spikes,  aei rhr  aa  inch  be*-,  which  the  lumberer* 
wafer  io  their  boots  to  prevsnt  await  slipping  on 
wafbga. 


Sapper  waa  c.ot  before  our  eyee   ui  the  am 
tehee,'  bj  a  Bra  which   wvald  have'  r<iaated 


pie 
kitchen,'  bi  i 

os  ;  maay  who),  logs,  bar  lect  loae.  ware  con- 
sumed to  I  oil  oar  to*  helUe  ;  birch,  or  heerh.  or 
maple,  the  aanse  Sammrr  and  W'nter  ;  an  I  the 
diatom  we  -e  soon  sanohing  na  the  table,  late  the 
arm-chair,  against  the  wall,  from  winch  one  of 
the  party  '•aa  expelled.      The  arma  u<  tho  chatr 


frame  oa  which  the  table  reeted  .  mid, 
ruaad  top  waa  turned  up  egaieet  the 
wall,  it  wrath*  the. back  of  the  chair,  aad  waa  no 
mora  in  the  may  than  the  wall  luelf.  Thia,  we 
noticed,  wee  the  prevailing  fashion  m  thaae  log 
bosses,  ia  order  to  economies  in  room.  There 
were  piping  hot  whsatoa-cakes.  tha  Boar  hevtag 
bam  bfneght  ap  tha  river  ia  batteaa*— no  Indian 
■    ??—-*—    jt  wiu  ba   rebembered.  ia  a 


«ber  vaaW,  to  wfad 
raa  die   Neraitiag  ' 

aary,  aim.   tki 

ataw«d  whiawv 


af  tha  farm; 

arsetoasd  with  aae- 

_   uoattaalatiartioa  to 

aad,  tha  oae  white,  tha 

.   wkth.     Bach,  we  foamd, 

e,  ordinary  aad  aatraordj- 


164 
After  leaving  tha  la**  dwelling  tha  party,  fully 
equipped  br  forsst-Ufe.j  and  accompanied  by  hlc- 
Canalln  and  aaveral  boatmen,  eommaaced  their 
jooruey  over  wild  lakia  and  ap  arrowy  rapids. 
toward  Ktaadn.    Tba  fcllowing  deecriptiona  are 

WhUaiuicleOeorgaataerad  for  a  aataU  Inland 
uear  the  bead  of  tha  lake,  bow  met  vuubfo  like  a 
•  peck  ou  the  water,  we  rowed  by  taroa  aWilt- 
'.rover  iU  ..irface.  ainglnK  each  boat-eoo,™  aa,  we 
could  remember.  The  aboree  aeeme-l  at  aniiide- 
Ui.iU  dmance  m  the  maonljabt.  Oci-aaionally  we 
pauaad  in  oar  aimrmar  and  r  I  V^V*y  K? 
we  Imtened  to  bear  if  the  wolvdj—fejlad,  *»  »ia 
u  •  commoD  aereuade,  aad  my  •«aWJ*MD[-JS,rmj 
*<l  that  it  waa  the  moat  dmmal  aaaT  •mw  r  <* 
^muda  .  bot  we  beard  none  thia  time.  If  «  -did 
„ot  la-r.  however,  we  did  luUm.  -t  woUoju  a 
reaaooahl.  e«pe«Uion  .  that  1  laaat  l^^ 
tell— only  aome  atterty  onciTOixa-l.  bisthroated-wl 
huoted  U~d  and  JiamaUy  in  the  drear  and  bouj:by 
wUderneaa.  plainly  not  nervooa  about  bja  •ohtary 
hfe.  nor  afraid  to  hear  the  echoee  of  hie  vom^  tbtere. 
We  remembered  aleo  that  V™*1  <**»•  **" 
Neatly  watch.ng  aa  from  the  dtatant  <»»«*.2 
eontoiarly  l«rar^r  timid  r^  dear  or  ennhou  kri 
te^at^ed  b,  o«r  .»gi»i.It  --  W"*™ZZZ 
pW.  that  we  aangthera  tba  Canadian  boat-awng: 


w»«h  deernbed  precaenry  aar  ow.  ^••"^••-^ 
waainatwraal   by  toe  aaacripeoa  of  eaaetly  CLut 

the  daylight  bag  pant  the  »~^»°  •ho"  ***? 
dim.  and  atnay  aa  Utawa  a  toto  hare  emptied  mto 
haahtfce. 


iela"  whach 
ia  the  cbucua  . 
rrvera  aad  lekee  we 

at 


■■ran  hi  sank  pbaty,  that  it  waa 


booto  wltt.  • 

Thaa.  FfawhWa  baaaalia  bar  assba  from  kieCaa a 
im'e, -)a  tha  shore  of  thTpoad.     Inataad  af  watar, 
Sbw>aaa^.aMWk<irTw*e*hwwja»w.ad 
and  thin,  bat  seraeaj  asm 


wwaM  ba  baajaBrTeamal  ami  thin,  bat  aarwag  asm 
atriagaa*  «a  aha  ceajor  akp.  Itwumifwimitaj 
at  tba  varytaatoof  ffitara'a  ptoa^lad  kwtam  ia 
sap  ef  all   Milrboek**   botaay  - 
M  sBjsajaat,   aoat  hatattb  aad  ap 


tareriang- 

it  aJardsl, 

tm  drink. 

ft     saasfisi    tA 

„  tsaiwa  Msb  aaa  grada,  aad.  if 

that  h>   beard  tha  wia4aoagh 

ayinar  to  ia) 


8bna  Pond,  seagirt 

of  tba' 


were  dmneraed  |.  f-ich  n  dead  treea  aaa  had 
wkata  I  acta  Uewae  fottad  tha  barchaa  and  baa 
which  atuud  n^iemaat,  aad  aaaa  wa  bad  a 
ansae  tea  feet  u-iut  by  thraa  or  bssr  art 
rapafb  dried  tha  sand  be***  it-  Tab  ' 
baad  (a  hara  all  aarht.  Wasawt  procsad  to  p  lea 
ear  tea*:  which  aertlam  van  pa)rfarata«  by 
aaarkraar  ear  two  spike  pntee  ran*  aba  gnaal  i  i  a 
alaattag  dwemaa.  aawat  tea  tea*  apart,  br  rafai  ra. 
aad  thaa  drawing  aar  tin  i  cloth  tnm  them,  i  nd 
lataatb  aad  apstbat  tytna  it  **t  at  tba  aaaa.  Waving  it  open  ia  rrr  M, 

saw  wbaaBTar  iarig-  ahas)  faahaoa.    Bat  thaa  areata*-  tha  wiad  carr  set 


lafirwt 


ha  ahrpt,  I 

faaarab  ataaa.    Hard  waa  a 

pbyad  aa  aaraaghwa.  h  wab 

Aa  wa  ah*ni  aaaa  aba  \  ato  af  ehapa  by  tha  daor. 
l_l.L__L  ■  mi  llhiajj --■--'■—'-  cad  bars,  aver 


aaac   am-  .  »»^  uwanan 
abaldissrb/aaaat.whtob 

» thaa  atjateoatoa  a  ptaa, 
dine  naraat,  tad  waa  fre- 


twe 


ry  bnere.  kb  aat,  an.  . 

airy  cart-bad  off 


on.  Bat  taeeereerag-  tha  wind  carr  eat 
the  apartta  wa  to  aha  toot  and  banted  at  Ho  re 
kaatily  drew  up  tha  harts  aa  jest  withe*  the  •»!  re 
or  the  wonda  beaore  aba  era,  aad  arasaaiajg  atma 
side  three  i*  foar  bat  barb,  spread  lb*  ton*  aa  i  ha 
emend  to  lie  oa  and  with  the  corner  of  a  Maak  rt. 
.*•  what  wore  or  lees  wa  coats  get  to  patovnr  m. 
lay  down  with  oar  beads  aad  beeBaa  aaabr  tba  ba  M, 
and  <<e7  feet  aad  lews  oa  tha  eand  toward  swl*. 
At  ■•«*  we  lay  awake,  talkm*  of  aar  team*,  i  »d 
flodine;  oaraalvee  in  ao  caaveaaaat  a  part  era  lur 
atadying  the  fleaveaa,  with  the  aanoa  aad  at  rt 
ehwiae-  m  nar  faroa,  ear  coaversattaa  aatan  're 
tamed  upon  Aawamimv.  aad  wa  rawnaatad  Sy 
lama  the  most  latatasttag  sbsiiaatltt  ia  ghat  i  ct 
eore  Bat  at  bneth  we  rnaipaaad  aeraalvsa  •  rt 
<>ual)  to  alaep.  It  waa  trtirnithig,  wbaa  awfk 
•ne<l  at  artdaigsa.  to  watch  tha  a 


Nen.l  like  furme  and   aartiias  of 
party   who.   wt  being  ahas  to  sleep. 


of  (ha 


had  got 


aileutly  to  aroaaa  the  ".re.  aad  add  freah  m«i,  kti 
•  haiu;e  .  now  ttealtbly  leganag  a  dead  amab  ■« 
uat  the  dark,  and  aeavma  it  oa  now  atrrraaf  tp 
the  rmhere  witk  kit  lork,  or  tiptoeing  abvot  to  a> 
ser%  elite  stare.  waUhed.  pertbnaxe,  by  half  i  he 
prostrate  party  in  breathlea*  ailearw  .  an  aaarh  I  he 
saore  inteuae.'  herauae  they  were  awake.  wri<e 
eai'h  tupi-aad  be  aeiairtor  aouad  aabep  Tl  na 
aroused.  I  too  braaght  freeh'feel  to  the  tW.  1 1>4 
irvn  rambled  alcne;  tha  sandy  share  ia  the  aa*  in 
light,  bwpiiia  e>  meet  a  niooae  CMene down  to  4rt  ia, 
.•r  eiee  a  wott  The  Uttb  rill  Uakbd  the  law  *t 
aad  peopled  all  the  an  td  era  aaa  br  a«.  and  I  ne 
iluir  saunthneea  M  the  sleeping  lake,  laving  I  be 
shores  of  a  aew  world,  with  the  dark,  faalmlir 
rnrka  riam«  here  and  th«-ra  from  iU  surface,  made 
a  -  km  m>t  raaih  deernbed.  it  baa  I  "ft  aaah  la 
imprasatoo  ol  tteru  yet  geatle  Wildnea*  an  i »» 
memory  as  will  not  a~»a  beef  need.  •  Not  far  turn 
iniduight,  w^  were  oae  alter  another  awakei  ad 
b>  ram  bl'nK  oa  oar  ra'remiliee.  aad  a*  el  rh 
was  made  aware  of  th«  bit  by  ooll  or  wet.  he 
.Irew  a  lona  smkaod  lliandrew  ep  hw  legtK  au«il 
<rerfeaily  we  had  all  swUcl  roaud  fnnn  lyiag  at 
right  Biurlea  Willi  the  boat,  till  our  bo-iieo  fcrw  ad 
sii  mut-  an«le  waUi  it.  an<l  ware  wholly  peote  rt- 
,..|.  When  itetl  w  awoac  the  moon  and  at  r* 
wire  stimlnif  at]ain,  ai«l  there  ware  ewne<a*da  »n 
in  the  l.aat.  I  have  loan  tliue  pertu-alar  nortr 
to  rotrvey  auan-.-  idea  M  a  maht  in  the  ' 


ii.iaaivo  *  atriu 
To  s»'wl  tl"  <hr».  ultiaa  of  lb«  |»rrtay> .  our 
.1.  terunned    t..     •    warp    ap      the    Paeeaa 
Kails  .  ao  wl.i.u  Hie  r^st  walked  over  tha  r 
with  tlii*.  Iiauuntfe.  1  rvmaiucd  in   the  batteaa 


hr 
we 
be 

h.: 

Ii> 


Willi    |JI»-.    »<•«*.■..-,     -     - —  -  ^^ 

■niil  in  wtVpnu  ap.  V\  e  wera«..n  iu  the  au  tot 
..I  the  rapids  wlitrti  -ere  tw*m  swift  and  tam  ul- 
t.*NM  thaa  aiiN  we  bad  ("ile.l  up.  whI  ha.1  tun  ed 
r.  the  snle  ..i  'li»e  str«aiu  br  the  purpoee.ot  Wtrp 
ii.tt,  wli-u  lli"  Umlmvu.  who  frit  auana  pnda  m 
lliKir  •kill  ainl  wereaatb'tioaa  to  do  snsneth  >na 
„.ore  tl.ari  usia1.  f»r  my  benefit,  ea  1  turmii  ad. 
Mokni..-  u«ir<  new  •*  the  repass  or  rather 
tails  .  and  Hi  answer  to  our  •luoetam,  whether 
•  ould  n't  K't  up  there,  the  other  aiiswereJ  that,  I 
Kues^d  be  d  iry  it :  so  we  pashad  "i*  »•»•' 
uudat  "I  ihoauwam.  aud  beare*  lo  atruaiclo  wa- 
ll,, eurreuu  I  aal  in  the  middle  .4  the  hnatl  lo 
I  run  it,  mo.  mx  aliahlly  to  the  narht  ar  httt  ant 
i-ruH  I  nrk      With  au  uncertain  and  waver  ng 

■notion  we  «»-v,d  ,,rf  >ml*m4  mrm  ,Jr  "•'•  "",U  *" 
lnw  was  actually  raueed  two  leat  above  the  at  'm 
at  the  saaepeet  pilch  .  and  than,  when  every**  na 
rlrt  .Tided  upon  ton  ea-ruona,  the  bowman  a  |  rde 
snapped  in  two .  but  hetore  be  had  Iran*  to  ti  me 
the  spare  one.  which  I  bad  reached,  ba  had  ea  red 
himself  with  tba  fragmaat  ajwtt  a  reah^  m nd  an 
wegotapb*  abawabraaatth.  and  Uaetelrearsm 
«k iniaaad.  that  that  was  neeer  done  Maarai  tod 
i  he  had  ant  triad  at,  if  ha  had  ant  Uoeaetoa  be 
bad  got  In  the  brw— anr  he  as  the  hew^  a*  ha  aad 
(,KH  known  him  la  the  etorn.  A*  that  alare  tl  ere 
waa  a  rsgalar  portaate  cut  thrvmgh  tha  wtrnub  .  snd 
aar  bnataaah  had  never  known  abarteaa  to  aar  end 
I  the  falls.  Aa  aaar  aa  1  can  reaaatshar,  there  raa 
a  pwrpetadirabr  tall  here,  attha  wars*  ptareof 
thawhste  T*w****  Hear,  two  or  Woe  ba  I  at 
^T£to»d  ao*  aa»mentJy  aabbra  Mtoaha  *-d 
eooiaeea  ^rsb  wbarh  tfeay  ptaba«ae4  abb  bsa. 
naverssatkiagto  aaahather  Tba  haw  aaaa,,  aat 
bohaag  behtoA  hat  kaewiag  atMaabl 
oth*r  ha  ahoat,  warha  aa  tf  ba  warfcod  A 
i  soaafllmg  la  vsm  far  a  aawam  b  laaaaa 
i  tar.  wibb  thebaart  faBe  kaeh  arraral 


rtrb>hlnatywbb*a 
or.    whifa    tha    saaraj 


w*tbaWst*i 

-valvar,  id  tW  wbab  bawAtoaa 

tWaptsjiaaa  rbar.    T*  mM 

poleaireaafctasti 


iog  tbaatattb*  ataray  at  ttaa  rap  tgapt  ra  m 

m  rt  were,  tybtf  la  wait,  attain  Itama/sllaBrt  raw, 
toaagabtbaaab  fbab  toaab.eam  fcarh  *ato«s-> 


oboee  agatnat  thaw  palataa  Tha  aatoftasae  eaa 
to  the  boat,  aad  tha  praw  ta  anwia  to  b  t  aaaa,  sat, 
aaal  Jtart  tatra  tba  eeraar*  af  DM  agate,  h  sb»  i  say 
ta^fcaOha rawnb.  „Wo#ijtt  N»  *■ L*^ •- 
brthtnaaa,  aani»e  aiight    litagb  af  tbf_tmto^a. 


Iwrwnhb. 
SaghtaaM,  aaad  Jha  i 
tMaaMtota  torn 


r*P 


imVatoTta^arslI     rreemeartfetl 
between) racks  wbara  baabahiaa 


[Tba 
taaaaajbi 


vtMn  ob  either  band  ere  a  perfect  HuMrnk 

Half  loiii  above  this,  two  of  a*  triad  ear  haavla 
•t  poling  ap  a  ornrtit  rapid .  aad  w«  war*  Jest  i'u- 
aaouotuas  the  lail  Mi  arty,  wan  aa  safer  k  7  rbca 
eunkiundrd  oar  eajeajlataa—  .  u«  Mi  the  b»t 
teau  waa  sweeptag  roaod  urei.i.n at  ably)  aaaaH  [the 
whirlpool,  w«  vera  obliged  to  resign  fee  poias  b. 
lakltfeJf 
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fee*/    rear+iad 


draw   «p   their  beat  oa   the 

packs  sad  begia  tabs  imk. 

a  see  asileafee  feat  Aw,  Lad 


After  tbreadjag  the  lake  otnuatry , 
the  loot  oT  Klaada,  drai 
•toure.  take  ap  their  | 
Tawyefeafe  eifbt 
fee*  eaap  baaida  •  torreat : 

wauum  ua  tiu  rur  or  a,  rosutri 

Wail*  «7  eoaipaaioaa  were  aaaktag  a  santaHs 
ty.\  tor  eacampuig,  I  imtpmwi  the  lotus  dayltrht 
that  waa  lett  i*  cuaibia*  tabs  awantaia  tinea  We 
were  la  a  deep  and  aarrew  rsvme,  *ioeu>r  ap  to 
the  eauede.  at  aa  aoarle  of  nearly  farty-fl  re  deg raee. 
aad  uea&med  in  by  waile  of  rock,  waul  h  were  at 
flrat  cohered  with  tow  trees,  tbaa  wife  tatpeaatra- 
ble  thickete  (rf  scrag/ry  birthes  aad  aprace-trbee, 
aad  wife  muaa.  bet  at  laat  bare  of  all  Iragetaitoa 
bat  lichens,  aad  aixaoet  coouaasily  drape*T  u. 
rknttde-  Folkrwiiig  ap  Ike  curse  of  fee  tort-it 
wuu-h  otxepied  tiu» — aad  1  tueaa  to  la*  aoaue  eia- 
phaaia  >u>  tau  werd  ■/»— poiUs*  asyaaif  ap  by  toe 
1  axle  uf  peryeadicular  lade  >f  l*e«n  or  thirty  *»•-< 
by  the  rt»ita  of  Are  and  brjm,  and  tbaa,  perhapa 
walking  a  l»vel  rod  or  two  in  the  thta  stream,  fur 
it  P"*  ap  fee  whole  road,  oaeeadisg  b)  b«*»  atepe. 
at  .t  were,  a  <iaet  •  itairway  +.*a  which  a  river 
Sowed.  1  bau  eU»e  ticered  the  Ueee.  and  pegged 
Ob  the  aoj/xsssivs  abeives,  to  luuk  back  error  lha 
country.  The  torrent  w»e  tmes  filteea  to  thirty 
bet  wtda,  snthuwt  a  tnoatary.  aad  aoeaaiagry  aot 
<uaua>abiag  u>  breefe  aa  I  aatvsared  ;  bat  atUi  it 
cose  rushine*  and  roanor  down  with  a  copioae 
tide,  ortr  aad  land  mate  i  A  bare  rock  froea  the 
very  clouds,  as  U>< High  a  water eouat  bad  jaetbarat 
over  the  anoaataia.  Leavoaa;  this  at  last,  I  bs«-an 
to  work  my  way.  erareely  lees  ardonaas  than  Ha 
taa  a  aociewUy  feruagh  Chase,  ap  fee  an  re  at. 
uwurk  aot  the  highest  peak.  At  feat  n  lataMiaa, 
uealltoaca  aver  the  lose  of  aaniat  batch  aprata 
treee,  ptaaa  aura,  oid  ae  fee  awed,  wota  ttaa  to 
tee  or  twelvs  (aet  u  height,  their  a*M  tat  aan 
rpraadiac,  aad  feeir  fuliage  Waa  aad  aipt  wtfe 
ooW.  as  5  far  nafriee  fear*  aad  aan  I  (iwwfev 
apward  agaiaat  the  Ueak  fey.   fee   solid  eoai.     I 


coarse  ef  taaos  they  had  i 

jweea  fee  kssja  rocka,  aad  fee  bald  wlad  bad  aoi- 
liraaly  l<r»eled  afl  over.  Hera  fee  phaaskt  ef 
rsajtstme  was  bard  pit  to  it  TVess  was  ap- 
fiaraatly  a  belt  of  fefe  ktad  ntaafea  qmjte  roaad 
fee  anaata;a,  ferjofb.  perbapa,    bow  bare   ao   re- 

dark  aad  ea* 

af  a  sprari,  ea 


aafeawnriar  far  sa  eaafefe  af  aaaV  at  *> 
rriZ^Sleaisa^aawwal     aaraafefe  feaia-at 


tasaw 

lwica.-ae«  naw  aeippai  aawar  say  weight.  *** 
feey  had  slowly  imw  a  Raefeg  aleaapad,  srraaa 
Med.  rolbjd,  bnaared.  aad  walked,  by  taras.  ore* 
thia  erraawy  cvaatry.  I  amesd  apnn  a  atda-btll.  or 
raikwr  ids  aaaaatani  whrre  mrka.  gray,  atleat 
rocka.  wsrs  lbs  factis  aad  bards  that  laaSaul 
,-hrw  ias  a  rocky  cad  at  laasit  They  looted  at 
ne  with  Uard  era*  *tm  wuWl  a  bleat  or  a  tew 
This  hmashl  ass  if  fee  skirt  M  a  rlowd.  aad  beaaaV 
-d  ■«  walk  that  eight  Rut  I  bad  already  see* 
that  ilaiss  roantry  arbaa  I  taraed  aboat.  wartBg. 
ftowisc,  nppiio*   'Iowa  batow 


[Here    the   first    in- 
stalment  ends.J 


r. 


V. 
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THE  B.V'KWJnbs  if  MAINE 

IV «  .i>  <•  Ir'ow  ferr-rai  td<lit  o  a.  » lira-  <•  tf  tii 
Mr  TH'i»ui  i  ulTitxe  •.■(  tit  yro  nrvmgi  in  tl  - 
Maine  m.i  '.•  rhr-aa 

1HL       I   axil       I    kliiL 

In  the  morning  titer  whetting  oqr  tf  p-i.tr  .,, 
acme  raw  pork  t  Wafer  ot  hard  biet'  and  a  <1il 
per  ot  condeaaed  cloo^  or  wateT-t|>c<it.  *i  sib 
rethtr  begaa  to  make  on  way  «ip  the  I  alia,  won  li 
I  bate  described  this  lime  •  bocain*  the  ri*ht 
htud.  ■  r  birheat  pr-ak.  whn  h  waa  i.,t  the  or*-  J 
Iib/1  approa/heH  b«f<»re.  B  .t  smm  roj  ■  .;iupaon>in 
were  iuat  to  nav  aigU  behind  the  ni<>jotain  li.lre 
i  rnv  r»a-  »  hi.  h  at  •  aeruu-d  »»et  vtrmn^  Or 
!■  re  ror.  and  1  i  ..lllbtd  akn«-  nvt-r  l<i^r<ki 
'■•*«;  |. •',»..)   a  nue  or  oun-    ati.i  ed."it..  lowai 

•  •" »Ja— lor   lirfiU   iim     la>    »«.  .  .,  <r  «,,.. 

•  !■«;•■.  tn>-   tumm.i   was    >t.i.<.|   l.y  'miai     i.  . 

in  'Oil* i'  «.  .  oicd  ■  \  tit  •.«re.»l,  .fi  ,i|  „f  ,.*!(» 
aa.l  •..iiifinnr  i\  had  rained  rrx  k»  aiid  thev  !«■. 
oa  tlif  li'ii  on  the  in  .imtain  lldrl  in*  hrre  la.t:\ 
at    real.    I  <jt    It-emna  on    <■»■  u    fKher     ail    rm  kinj 

■  t.-n.-a .  w.tl.  rivitira  l>cl wren,  bat  ■■  »r.  cl>  any 
■oil  or  inioitlo  i  tlo'. I    I  dry  were  the  raw  material! 

•I  a  pianft  drtippril  fnttn  an  'in»»-eij  '|uarr\  win.  b 
tin:  taat  ■  liciiuetry  n|  talure  wixild  anon  Work 
up,  or  w..rk  dowii.  llitti  tk«-  aniiline  and  verdant 
plaiua  an. I  tallr.aol  earth      Tlua  waa  au  undiiui' 

■  xtii:ui.ty  1 1  tin-  n. •.!»•'.  aa^u  ligmtv  «c  »e<  •..«, 
in  tin'  pi.«    •>  .,:  i  irinatvui. 

At  .•■i.tflli    1    .  i.tervl    within    I  lie    akirl.    .,1    |,., 

•  ud  »  In.  li  » d  lorn  er  drifting  ,,. .  ,  i,,,   , 

in.!,  ni.l        I    »     i..|  ir  li-  annip    Inn  v,  a,    _•••!,.. 

i.i'viou;  .1  that  pun-  air  na  'lit  aa  it  Howe. I 
<»<;  andwloi  a  'lu-irter  ot  a  milt-  farther  I 
i .  in  b.-t  the  S'linnilt  nl  tin    ridre    win.  h  tlma*'  »  ho 

l.:i.ea-.i h-arrr    weather  m     n    alm.it    b>e 

iiiilea  Im.if  ami  '"iliu.i  a  thouaand  ai-ret  of  t»hl,. 
■and  I  waadio.p  w  iilun  the  uoetur  ranka  of  i  lon.la, 
a.id  a :.  -.1.  .-,  ii  «  ,-n  b|.  -ired  I  y  them  .Now  the 
w  . i..|  woii.-l  I.  ..»     in.- .ut  a    t  «i.|  ..I  ,  nr  > ,.|,| 


v.  hrr* 
nil  it 
and  la 
it  a.  ■ 
lew  i 
»  aa   i 


in  I  au. 
ouiil  a. 


ien  a   vray    dawninu  bfht  *a> 

.    lali.  Ill>'      .  .in)  Iiiii.     rl  i-r    riaillK 

■  j  with  ib<    m  in, I  a  u.t.  nail\       >'irnetlln.a 

.1  »t    il  l  ne   sin.  m  it   -^ ......  1  I..   ,  ..-nr.-d  in   a 

iiiiFi.lt   and   t'lni.     i,    a.i..«lu  but    wi.ni 

ni-.l  on  ,.ii,  anb;  «ai  I  «l  on  anotlu-r.  Il 
waa  hk>' aittui.'  mi  k  i  hiiuio  \  and  w  a.tiuit  lor  tin' 
■  no 'U ■  to  til.  w  inn)  It  »  aa.  .ii  la.  t  a  rionii  fn< 
Uiry  -th.-ac  arm  tin  .  loud  work  a.  a... I  the  wind 
turn.-. I  tln-ii,  nil  diim'  trooi  the  i.o-.i  on.-  r-n-ki 
I).  .  ■«i..oally.  when  tin-  windy  ...Ininm  broki-  m 
Hi  nir,  I  •  aiitfl.l  audit  id  a  dark,  dani].  .  rap;  to  the 
ruht  or  ii  II  Hi-  nil mt  ilrivins:  csurl.in  bi-twi'i  n 
it  hi.. I  in"  It  remind..  I  m<-  of  tlo  ui<  ationa  ot  the 
old  •  pi.  and  draiiimii- |iH-ti  ,,|  Atlas,  Vulean.  Hie 
1'yilnp*.  and  1'ro.iietlii  .«  Si.  li  «u  I.'ki.  ten 
and  the  r«k  wln-re  I'roiiietliena  waa  bound 
t'.ai diylua  had  no  doubt  viaitml  am  h  ••  entry  aa 
Una  It  w  .<■  vmt.'Titanie  and  auc  b  aa  Man  imm-i 
inliablla.  >  iii>;  pait  id  tl...  helm  d.-r,  ■  vi:n 
a  .mi  vital  part,  a.-i ma  U.  i-ampi-  tin- .u-'h  the  brnae 
iTa'lu.'  ol  lua  i  iba  aa  he  aaremla.  II  •  llioro  Ion. 
than  \i.ii  ■  an  iniH^'iiie  Then  n.  leaant  >uhatanliui 
th.iuKh'.  and  lair  .iwlvrataiidint:  m  him,  Ih mi  in  the 
plain,  when-  men  inhabit  Ilia  reaaiin  is  disperaed 
and  oliadow).  moru  thin  n ud  aublih  like  the  air. 
Vast  Titame.  inhuman  .Nature  haa  <-ot  him  at  ilia- 
Bilraatapc,  vaugl.t  linn  alone,  and  pillera  him  of 
aome  of  lua  di .  ine  la<  ult_\ .  rjhe  iloca  imt  imilu  on 
him  aa  in  the  plaint  tshc  aeema  to  a«y  •ternly. 
w  hy  eame  ve  here  before  your  time  '  Tina  ground 
it  not  prepared  for  you  la  it  not  enou/h  that  I 
■mile  in  the  valleya  '  I  liavu  never  iaa.lt-  tlua  soil 
lor  thy  feet,  tint  air  lor  thy  bretthi  u,  ibeae  ro:ka 
lor  thy  neiulilH.ra  I  •  annul  pitv  nor  londle  thee 
here,  but  Inrever  rolentleaaly  drive  thee  hem  e  to 
where  I  ii«  kind.  Why  aeek  nir  where  1  have 
not  rolled  thee,  and  then  complain  became  ynu 
find  me  hut  a  itepmother  '  Hhouldat  tb»u  Ireexe 
or  starve,  or  tliudder  thy  life  away,  hers  is  no 
ahrine,  nor  altar,  nor  any  arceaa  to  m>  ear. 

"  Chaos  aad  ourierrl  NigM.  I  rome  oo  »py 
With  purpose  lu  eaplore  ot  lu  dwtu  -•> 
Toe  let iau  of  your  lealm  bat    ■ 
aereyway 

Lies  through  ynnr  epacioua  empire  op  to  ii^m 

The  topauf  iii.'uiitaina  are  anion*  the  'ii.tiiuahi  I 
parta  or  the  gl.he,  whither  it  is  a  t'liiht  insult  t" 
the  goda  to  rluuh  and  pry  into  their  aeerets.  Slid 
try  their  eflert  on  our  humanity  Only  daring  and 
luaoteut  iii-:n.  p. nhan  ••.  gn  there,  riiuiple  racea, 
aa  aavauea.  do  not  climb  mounta.,.. — ;'.,  .r  |,-,ia 
are  aaered  and  oiysterioiit  traeta  never  vieitud  by 
them.     Pouiula  is  alway a.  au^ry   with  those    wlo 


climb  to  tlie  luinmit  ol  Ktaadn. 

1  found  my  companions  where  I  had  lett  them 
ou  the  tide  ol  the  i>e at  gatberins  the  mountain 
cranberiee.  which  filled  *v*ry  crevice  between  the 
rock*,  together  with  bluebeme*  which  had  a 
spicier  flavor  the  higher  up  they  grew,  bat  were 
not  the  leee  agreeable  In  our  palate*.  When  the 
country  n  settled  and  road*  are  made,  theee  irao- 
berriea  will  perhaps  become  an  article  of  com 
meree.  From  this  elevation,  just  on  the  skirt*  ol 
the  clouda.  we  could  overlook  the  country  wett 
and  south  for  a  hundred  miles  Titer*  it  *u,  the 
State  of  Maine,  which  he  had  even  on  the  map. 
but  not  much  like  that  immeasurable  forest  for  the 
aun  to  chine  on,  that  Eastern  ttvj'  we  hear  of  in 
ataseachdsetls  No  clearing,  no  boose  It  did  not 
look  m  if  a  solitary  traveller  had  cat  so  much  as 
a  walking  atick  there.  Countless  lakes  -Moose 
head  in  the  southwest,  forty  miles  lung  by  teu 
wide,  like  a  gleaming  silver  platter  at  the  end  ol 
the  table  Cnesancook.  eighteen  long  by  three 
wide,  without  su  ialand .  Millinocket,  ou  the  sooth 
with  its  hundred  islands ,  and  a  hundred  others 
without  a  name  .  and  mouutainealso,  whose  names 
for  the  most  part,  are  known  only  to  the  Indian*. 
The  forest  looked  like  a  firm  .-rest  award,  and  the 
effect  of  these  lakea  in  ita  midst  has  beeu  well 
compared  by  one  who  has  sine*  visited  this  sasse 
spot,  to  that  of  a  "minor  broken  into  a  thousand 
fragaxents,  and  wildly  scattered  over  the  grass. 
reflecting  the  lull  Was*  of  the  sun. '  It  was  a 
large  farm  for  somebody,  when  cleared. 

I'erhapa  I  most  fully  realized  that  this  was  pri 
meval.  untamed  and  lore v  or  untamable  .\»tine,or 
whatever  else  men  rail  it.  while  outnut*  down  this 
part  of  the  mountain.  We  were  passing  over 
"Burnt  Lands,'  burnt  by  lightning,  perchsnee, 
though  they  showed  no  recent  marks  ol  lire,  hard 
ly  so  much* as  a  charred  stump,  but  looked  rather 
like  a  natural  pasture  tor  the  moose  and  deer,  ex 
ceediugly  wild  and  desolate,  with  occaaioual 
strips  ol  timber  crossing  them,  and  I"W  poplars 
spnoginc  up.  and  patches  ol  blueberries  here  snd 
there  I  found  myself  traversing  them  lamiiiarl) , 
like  some  pasture  wo  to  waste,  or  partially  re- 
claimed by  man  ;  but  when  I  reflected  what  uiao 
what  brother  or  sitter  or  kinsman  of  our  race 
mad*  it  or  claimed  it.  I  expected  the  proprietor  to 
rise  op  and  dispute  my  passage.  It  is  .Ufflcilt  to 
conceive  of  a  regioa  uninhabited  by  tuan.  We 
habitually  presume '  bis  presence  aud  influence 
everywhere.  And  Net  w*  nave  not  seen  pure 
Nature,  unless  we  have  seen  h*r  thus  vast,  snd 
drear,  and  lobumanj  though  in  tb*  midst  ot  cities. 
Nature  was  here  something  savage  and  awful, 
though  beautiiul.  I  looked  with  awe  at  the 
ground  1  trod  on.  to  aee  what  the  Powers  had 
mad*  there,  the  foroi  snd  fashion  and  material  ol 
their  work  This  we*  that  Earth  of  which  we 
have  heard,  made  Irut  of  Chaos  and  O.J  Ni-rbt 
Here  was  no  man  s  gardes,  bat  the  mJiandscled 
glob*.  It  was  not  lawn,  nor  pasture,  nor  mead, 
nor  woodland,  nor  lea,  our  arable,  nor  waste-land. 
It  was  the  fresh  and)  natural  surface  of  the  planet 
Earth,  as  it  was  mad*  forever  and  ever— to  be 
the  dwelling  of  Man.  «•  say —so  Nature  made 
it.  and  Man  may  use  it  if  h*  can.  Man  was  not 
to  be  aasociated  with  it  it  was  Matter,  vast, 
temnc—  not  his  Mother  Berth  that  w*  have  heard 
ol,  aot  for  him  to  tread  on.  or  be  buried  in — no. 
i,  war*  being  too  tacailiar  even  to  let  tus  bones  lie 
chore— the  boss*  this  ol  Nec***ity  and  Fate. 
There  was  there  foit  th*  prase  no*  of  a  fore*  not 
bound  to  b*  kind  to  Man.  It  wee  a  plate  for 
heathenism  and  superstitious  ntoe—  to  be  inhabit- 
ed bv  men  nearer  of  km  to  ^—  rocks  and  to  wild 
aciaitLt  than  w*.  W*  walked  over  it  with  a 
certain  awe.  etoppiag  foot*  nana  to  sua*  to  pick 
th*  ksu*h*Tn*» 'winch  gr*w  than-  and  had  a  smart 
and  epsrv  tact*  Perchance  where  our  wild  pines 
stand,  aad  leave*  b*  oat  theur  foraat  floor  m  Coo- 
cad,  there  were  oac*  raapera.  aad  pwchondmeu 
plcaaort  gram  bat  b*r*  awt  awaa  the  awrfac*  had 
oaaa  ceawtwi  by  ataa.  he*  it  *M  a  *£cuaw°-  ol 
what  G«d  aaw  It  to  atak*  Ass  world,  what  is  it 
to  be  edautted  to  a  ■atccr  to  saw,  a  myriad  at 
cum  pared  wtta    b*mg  shown 


a  svtaca,  soaae  bard  wartar  to  Uc 
I  stand  ta  awa  of  ary  body,  thta  cutter  to  which  I 

.—  hniiat1  has  bacecae  so  strange  tn  me.  1  fear 
not  epinta,  chaste,  of  which  (  am  one — tka  ■  my 
body  anight — bat  1  foar  bodies.  I  tremble  to  meet 
them. Wheal  ia  thts  Titan  that  has  possess u'u  ot 
sac  '  Talk  «f  mysteries  -Think  ol  our  bie  in  Na 
tare— daily  u>  be  show  u  matter,  to  coca*  in  coaaact 
with  it— rocks  tree*,  wind  on  o«f  cheeks'  the 
«Mtd  earth  the  actual  w  jrlJ  the  coassoa  sraue  ' 
Contact  '   Comma  '    rVko  sre  we  '  ir'/~e  are  v.  e  ' 
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W«  take  leave  of   Mr  Tmobju:-  >  narrative  by  I 
quoting  its  splendid  coarlacioB    as  As*  a  piece  ol 
ccsThyaicd  cawary  «c  w*  hav*  er*r  raad : 


What. < 


>  a»e  Main*  willcratsc 

■  of  ah*  (awaat,  with  arw«r 


•rn  th.  r.te'i  |ht>  bar'  t-  :  s  •■('  the  h.«h  b>",  tains 
si,-',  ill*  iake*  »r-t  iiTini.  Uie  I  rest  s  iiiiater 
'  ','•  d       I'     «   f>  en  in  >re   ni     »  id  »  ,.1  ti  an  \    u 

ad  er.t  ■  -.  tted,  s  daic;  aud  ir.tr,.  ate  •  ,  .!<  mess 
'ii  tin-  S(  ri„g  e-.  e*y  w  rrt  vt  u, !  ,.-y  .  Tress 
1  "  l  •■»  the  in  try  indeed  is  sn.o  -it,  •.  •le.-j  slO 
It'-I.e  exi.rrt.nj  ll.e  l.itaot  .  lews  ,d  the  f  rest 
'r>  ii  I  i  Is,  and  the  tis  pms;«ti  whn  I,  sre  ornd 
tod  c i'],. j ids;  il,  *  -itiT't  Tne  ak's  sre  some- 
thing whi"  h  yon  are  •!•  pr»parv-l  ti >r  they  ne  -ip 
so  fi  ib  exposed  u.  th*  iichl.  and  tae  forest  ,s  ,1: 
miuisi.e.l  to  s  line  tnore  ju  txuir  edgec  w^n 
here  and   there   a    bi  ie   ni.iuntaiu      ;ke    amethyst 

••»>  •  t  t  s'i"i-.d  s«,tne  ,<.-»r    >\  tne  ".rat  wat»'  - 

t  .  ant.  r  .  r.  so  s  iperior  t,    all  the  'tl»u*es  that  are 

t«k-  ;    m  e  ..I,  llir.r   shores     ev,  n      .>•  .  .. ..  t.    : 

•  f    ••■'.    ti.  t  is  r    ss  they     •     ■  »»;  l„>       T'  •  se  s.-r 

..•the  sr'ih'   a    !•  '•  «ts   •'    a,i    h,^    «'.    -..r.^     a 
r- _\  t     preaerve    inereiy       llvrr    pie^a:     ,.,j    threat 
laws    f",i   t».>se  ■■!    N'ai'.r        X  .,-   alK    ,..ues  liave 
nwrr  heen  lispiasi'ssvd    '.   r  N  ,i  ,re  ■:  s<  "%ic4 
It    ■  ■   ••■■intry  Ui     •<!    ,  *r'r^^n  trrcs      •  -n.  ss  . 

•  ...        bin  |,es    si -I     t|t«i    n'a|   es     tie    ffuu: 

•  1    ttr.l  w  Ui  IllClpid,  srus..  r^il    be-ri^s    s  >d  Slrewn 
>»  .t     -1ani|-  and  m   ts  kT'.v,  nrMi    -a  ■  .   «ntr\  dive>i 
sit,.  .1  w.iii   innumerable  lakes  ami  rapi  I  tuesrat. 
pr.^pir  ii  <•  ,u.  trrut  ami  various  •;  en,  a  ■■(    rv, .,.  i 
with  sslm<  ii    aliad  and   pn  ki-r,      and  .-thrr  hsh.  t 
ili.    '.reals  r.  •■  ui.t  i  i.ar  st   ran    iiitntala  with  the 

•  ■•  :■  •!  the  .  .iis.hr  Ii  r.  I  lu.-  a\  s,.-'  the  wnixl 
;■•  i  \.  i  il,.-  >  leajn  i.l  the  bsli  baa  h  t,..|  the  i-acle, 
'',,  smrh  ol  u.c  looti.  and  th--  ahif'.e  nl  lurks 
utiii.'  il, e  so'ttar)   llr-ams     and  at  ni.ht    v.  ah  the 

ii.  j  ~>t  ivkls  and  Ii,  x  ni-     i    wolves      snd   in 

Ifuni  riier,  sv>  srmin«  witli  myriads  of  biaik  diet  ajid 
mii«art<'S.  more  lormidalile  loan  ».i|vea  to  tin- 
wlit.-  man.  Su>  Ii  ,s  tl.e  nome  I  ll.e  inmsr.  the 
hear  the  rarilrou.  the  w  II  the  b«a«er  and  the 
In.'.Bn  WImi  sha.l  Hes-  'be  thr  ineapressi1  ,e  ten 
durness  end  utm-iL  Ii''  ol  th,-  inn  lores'  v»  here 
Nature,  Uaiuirh  it  be  mil  win'i-r,  is  .-.••r  in  her 
SprinK,  where  the  snoasirr"wa  and  dr  ayum  tre.  a 
air  notnld  but  serm  b'  enjoy  s  perpetual  youth 
"••I  bi.atl'il  iiiio-ent  Nstur,'  ,ik<  s  ii'iem'  lutmit 
s  t.io    l.appy   In   make  a  unci',  ex  epl   >>  a   lew 

tink.irnr,  iisp  nsT  birds  snd  trii  k.  i>aT  ri.  a  ' 

I  ani  rrmn.drd  by  iliy  wornoy  h.iw  exi-ef«ti»tfly 
!■•■»  this 'oiintr)  ml!  is  \ioi  hsve  on,y  to  t's.r 
l-i   •  few  days    into    the    tnteimr   and    ba,  k    parts 

t->  tn  ..I  many  of  il Id  State*  b, .  oroe  t.  mat  vrry 

Ann  rna  «  I . ,,  h  the  Northmen  ami  Cabot,  and 
Ijoai.  >ld  and  Smith  aud  Raleuh  vis  ted.  Il  C. 
I'  in  but  was  the  l.isl  todisiever  the  islands.  Amer- 
i'  us  Veipwius.  and  Cabot  and  ths  Purjtsns.  and 
we  their  <le<  eudanta.  have  diacivercd  only  the 
shor.-s  of  America  While,  t  e  Kepuh.n  has  al- 
ready «'  '| Hired  a  history  world  wnie.  America  is 
stnl  unsrtled  and  unexplored.  Liku  the  iwigiisli 
ni  N't :w  llmland.'we  live  only  on  the  shores  of  s 
'iiitnit-ut  even  yet  and  harrHy  know  where  the 
ri\i--t  i  "Dm  |r.,m  which  float  our  navy  The  v  er% 
timber  and  hoards,  and  thiiiK'S,  id  elm  h  .ur 
houses  arc  made,  urew  but  yistcrday  i»  a  *  nder- 
orsa  hIhto  the  Indian  stnl  huila  and  the  moose 
runs  wild.  New  York  has  her  wilderuesa  within 
hwr  im  u  borders  snd  thotisrh  Hi-  ssilors  ol  Ku'opc 
an  lannlisr  witli  the  auundnitft  ol  lier  Hudson 
and  Kultou  i.inir  unit  invented  the  steamboat  on 
its  waters  an  Indian  is  still  necessary  to  -■  nde  her 
w  it-ntllir  men  toits  hesul  'iuartcrs  In  tin  Adiroudar 
.-omitry. 

Ha\r  v.r  iviri  so  miii  h  as  d  arovi-rr  '  and  set- 
tled tin;  shore  I  Let  a  man  travel  on  lout  along 
the'rouat.  |r,,ni  the  Paaaaniaqil'>dd>  V,  the  Sabine. 
or  to  the  Km  Bravo  or  to  where1  rr  the  end  ia  now 
if  lieia  awift  eimudli  to  overtake  it,  laithlully  |..| 
lowing  the  »  Indulge  ol  every  inlet  and  ol  evei. 
■  spe,  aud  stepping  to  the  musir  ol  thu  ami  -»  ,th 
a  dea<  late  Dshlng  town  once  s  week,  aud  a  city  s 
port  once  a  mouth  torheer  hiei.  and  putting  up  at 
the  lighthouses  wheu  there  are  any.  aud  te!|  me 
il  It  looks  like  a  discovered  an  I  aettlod  i  ountry. 
aud  not  rather,  for  the  most  part  like  a  desolate 
islam),  and  No  man's  Land. 

We  have  advanred  by  leapt  l<  th«-  Paritii  and 
Ittt  many  a  leaser  (Jreitou  and  ('alilonua  nuea 
plored  hrlund  ua  Thougl  the  railroad  and  the 
telegraph  have  hern  establiah**'!  on  the  shores  of 
Maine   the  Indisn  Hill  looks  nut    troiu  her  interior 


ini'iiiitsuit  ovorall  theae  to  the  a*  a  There  stands 
the  City  ol  Bangor,  tjfay  miles  up  the  Penobscot,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  tor  vessels  of  the  largest 
■  less,  the  print  ipsl  lumber  deprHon  this  continent 
with  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,  like  a  star 
on  the  edge  of  night,  atill  bewmg  at  the  forests  ot 
which  it  it  built,  already  overflowing  with  the 
luxuries  aud  refinement  of  Europe, snd  sanding  its 
vessels  to  Bpsin,  to  England,  and  to  th*  West  In- 
die* for  it*  grocen**— and  yet  only  a  few  ax-mea 
have  goo*  -up  rivwr  "  into  th*  howling  wilder**** 
which  f*«d*  it.  Th*  bear  and  d*er  ar*  still  fouad 
within  it*  limit*  .  and  th*  boom,  a*  he  awiau  th* 
Penobscot,  is  entaagled  amid  its  shipping  aad 
taken  by  foreign  sailors  In  its  harbor.  Twelve 
miles  in  the  rear,  twelve  mile*  of  railroad,  are 
Oroao  and  th*  Indian  Island,  th*  boat*  of  th*  P*. 
nobarot  tribe,  and  thenc*  commence  th*  battea* 
and  the  cano*.  and  th*  military  road  .  and,  suty 
mUes  above,  th*  country  ia  virtually  uamaapad 
snd  unsxplored,  and  there  still  waves  th*  virgin 
tureet  of  the  New  Wvrld. 


c 
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Mr.  laffiN  •«  ImIu4, 

IUltm  %V«[.p  ■  Kiibm  lectured  be'cr*  th. 
Rottoa  Men  toti*  Library  Aaaonrt,  a  becam- 
m»  .:  i  b  E -t'-i  id.  tvrias  ehe  reailt*  nf  h-j  ok. 
•er»»t:.'M  4ir::ic  hi*  rarest  tmiU  He  »pj-ear*  t.< 
k*»*  den red  atrooajle  liwikk  impreaaajoa  erf  Hie 
En.!i»b  rr-ur«.-ter  H*  (puktof  th*  etendy  p* 
una*  of  Um  qwuri  of  iMr  Mtirt  a.  tw*u  greet  ckv 
•etrrtatie.  and  Ik*  •err*  of  Mr  (Bean**,  t.rarything 
la  fngiead  betoken,  hi*  Th*  lead  and  eii-a**.  are  ta 
e-irthl*  to  lb*  production  and  pre*rrt*t-oa  >f  g...*i 
nwa  Mr  L  1*0*0^^,  muarmarf  tkai  it  wm  aaauaai 
kl*  theory  t>  Intrt- be  did  hi  hu  it.  aid  la  fn.xt 
rear*  be  birred  ft  (Uu<uur<i«i  to  ;ke  ..u-.ary 
au  luili!  aphiJl*  and  oerr  rellry*  ne  belt,  red 
^  oThee  of*  wheal  aolol*  man  B*t  h*  bad  proriad 
by  hi*  trip  u>  lag-lead  r 

He  referred  to  the  elan mu  of  that  poerer  which  the 
Caarub  a«w  k.dd.  end  bar*  tela  for  ceuranee  After 
ookiag  at  ber  meaulw-torlee  erattered  «i:  orer  the 
1—4  bar  commerce,  ber  afrlraltara.  ber  a/w,  and  wit 
Beaet*.  tke  atepandoo.  rreelu  which  have  >.ee* 
wrought  out.  one  la  r<  unnrr.l  that  if  be  w..u;d  ar*  tt,, 
be»t  deTelopmrat  of  c  ma<i  eraee  <ihe  standard 
■'••>  B»  ma  at  |  ,  to  f.rgland  to  •lura  >t  Taa  lux) 
la  erery  part  so  ilka  a  tardea  ahnwa  the  triumph  ..: 
labor  tbe  f.lds  look  aa  if  'Bt.br  d  wub  th-  praril  cut 
lh»  plow  f'tery  arator  -y*  ha<  N^-b  m  D'awd  and 
errrything  turned  !■■  the  t.rat  po*»ii>U>  uar 

fa(!sni  adeed  la  a  f.  .<e  n  :.:  a  grand  hotel  where 
"arythi*.  H  provided  %.,  ,  „r  ■  m  o  I  IHIM  railroad* 
are  ride  twv-e  a.  fee*,  and  with  .-ar  kaJi  tie  ahektag 
that  we  do  up-.n  our  r.,ada  A.  Knglead  la  a  enecblne 
ererybo.ly  mnraa/oa  a  railway  —  ao  Kagliaaianu  .tot 
'"»  «"  u>e  ground  rr.fiaod  ku  taw  )-wt  working 
•llrn.ta  la  Ike  w  .rid  ,t  la  n-»er  but  or  cold  IMrW«. 
tar  da) a  are  like  oar  No'-mbee  data  la  the  e*,iy  uari 
of  tbe  month  r*e  only  dr««t>a<-k  wblrb  Hi  r  meraua 
menrioiM'i  a>aa  Ike  dark  |ra*  ndor  of  law  (hf  whlrb 
reaoVra  dar  and  Bl«bt  Ion  Be*r:T  alike  and  asake*  it 
palufal  at   i  iwi   to  read   aad  write      |u  thla  mint  be 


"1   th#  naanufac 
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added  tba  daik.  deaee  aax.ka   .f  mui  .,( 

tuna,  tn.M.  ,*,.  tmoka  f^,,^,^  JJ  rompl.u  ,  ea 

•eiopia«at  lime.  ,-.■  rT  aurr,uadia«  of .  -n 

I  ngiaad  baa  a::   tbe  raatertala  f,.r  a  »„r k.n*  royotry 
—I"*.  e.»l    A  n  ««rt>pttiif  and 

i  Jr°  S.Z,""l,M"  •"''  '*  l"*x  *••'«■  •»<•  »W«r  oi 
•■•«y  Ihr,  „,  ..,f,  r  ^,.  Aroert.  aaa  Unek.adrrd 
»Ud  ,l,m.0  taken  at  r.r,l...i.  would  pr.,|..M,  w<  ,,i 
our  quarter  m.,rr  tf.au  tbr  ..„,  .....obrr,,!  A.irlr.o. 
".*  "'  ,hr  •*">"  'ukBnrr  Bol  ret  th»  .krlnon  la  aaid 
S.'lV'tT"*.  """•  Th"  '"I'Uh.naalapl.amp  „.„ad 
*i.d  I,  I  ar.dpraaewu*af..ul.  re.partal.'a.  and  | rand 
lallirrt]>blure  Tb«  Women  e».-u  ba>r|i,iraarti,>rma 
ao.1 «•  id,,ia  .  uii.  ,p,r,  »:of  lubraaa  la  aeea  f  hr  il. 
ure,  ,.|  ,„«  ,.,,  „f  r,„.lry  r.r  r/1  |B  ^  ium#)  J 
Ui-m  «-,  T,.r,  o)d  mklfk  ,-oro  fh#  ,niJrrh^  >;|  llr,.r 
'.amand  prraent  th«  aamr  tjrpea  wbl^h  i harwlrnr. 
uii.  urt-'-nt  race  Knj..tm<  ai(nrot.a  hralth.  il-.»  I.ai 
»-".  and  th.lr  animal  powrra  are  parfrriiT  derri  p».| 
in.,  ar.-  great  ratara.  and  ri^m  u,.,  ,  g,mi  ,„.,„.  „f 
food  la  a..*..|uie!i  •eeeatial  |.,  h-a'ib  lb-r  ka»e  more 
roual.titiobaJ  ,„,,,  (nd  rfgoa  Ifcaa  w«  h  ,»r  Pf.,1 
•  In.  a.ttoo.lrbararterlallr  -ikr  r.bmaa.  tba  porter 
the  lf«blrm«a.  the  blahop.  and  area  tba  womeaTbara 
.1 .  tna  prraa  ruo*  o«er  arlab  II. 

*■  t  niliehmaa  apaaka  arlth  bla  wbola  Ind,  hu  alo 
rati,  a  la  atomwbr-an  Amerlru  a  la  labial  ||.  aar 
growl  at  tba  pet*7  anaoaance*  ,rf  a  bote).  i,„l  hr  bM 
abuudauce  of  Bell<ouiraaj>d  But  the  '  aiea  ,f  htaear. 
ar.  uo.Wd  |o  hi.  barbU-ne.  .ad  rral7  mora  with  b.a 
iruak.  Whorer  elaa  may  fall,  Ibo  Kufliahman  wtll  B.t 
II.  haa  aaiated  for  *  Ihouaaed  year,  aad  will  rootlou. 
irer  ""  **  rktnMeT  »»•••»»»•  ••  »«<  h  eoargj  a* 
Lnadna  and  Ka( land  bow  ara  la  full  growth.  Rlr 
Jwahead.  opooaila  l.laerpool,  (row.  aa  flat  aa  rVrath 
Boaton  or  Brooklya.  oppoaila  Maw  T„rk  London  la 
/mIA1.  —  •-"■•'■t  "*».  •»•»  to  Ibe  .wallowing 
of  MMdlaaea     Tba   llrluab  Maaeum  U  aot  yet  ,r 

at  r.oidli 


up 


w ——       ••-"    ■■■■•<.■    aarioiutoi    yrt  ar 

ranged  ;  London  L'ulreralrjr  la  (rowing  at  rapidly  a* 
ortokeni"  Ufa""*""  *M**K'-  >-»«'J«»l»I  »■  Kagland 
lie  aure  Ike  KafUebanaa  doa*  not  build  eaatlea  and  ab 
bay.,  but  what  tba  Nlaataeatb  Caalurj  dananda.  he 
bui.de     dock*,  wburraa.  warebouaa*.  **  without  Bum 


bar  la  all  that  tha  Kajll.hrnaa  duaa.  aeon  to  tba  n»iae 
of  claarina  bis  throat,  be  girea  arldeae*  of  atraagik  ft 
1.  not  the  laavd  tor  laid  heart*, 

<  law  thing  I*  ttrj  aottceabU  aaaaag  the  awowaa,  aad 
that  I*  tbelr  total  aaglae*  of  rack  other.  Keek  aaan 
•ha\ea  drr.ee.,  aula,  walk.,  aad  run.  jaat  a.  be  pkaawa. 
and  bla  half  hour  par  no  al»  allow  to  blra,  ao  long  a.  hr 
U  aut  taterierrd  with  ;  aad  thi.  la  not  beeauee  Eafllab 
asea  ara  trained  to  negler-.  but  baranaa  lark  man  la 
trained  to  mind  kU  own  bu»lo-aa.  PerauaMl  eeeantrtri 
He*  are  allowed  here,  and  ao  one  obaerrer  them  Kaeh 
l.lander  la  aa  lalaad  blaaaelf,  repueiag  la  quia*  and  Iran 
'(Oil  water.. 

It  la  »err  certain  that  the  Knglt.hmaa  bo*  ao  much 
eonfldaoea  la  the  power  of  hi.  Nation  that  be  came  eery 
little  about  anr  other,  r-wedenborg.  who  rtatted  Kng 
land  fiwoaeatlf  during  bha  lea*  century,  and  m  Italian 
author,  who  wrote  la  IS*,  warn  both  quoted  la  thla 
cowawetlua.  Tba  EafUafcamaa  kt  haadaonue,  end  bee  al 
waya  been  to.  If  a  handeoaae  forelgaer  roaaee  among 
them  the  people  declare  M  I.  a  ptty  that  be  la  not  ao 
an  KnglUhaun.  Thla  arrogance  la  bla  birthright.  Ilia 
pralaaletolelljoattU  "aoKngllab  laebaraeter  and 
the  blgheat  prtiee  It  to  aar  to  aa  aequalataace,  ••  I  ere.uid 
aot  kaow  you  from  aa  EugtUhnua. "  Now  tkta  la  ad 
ami  ruble  la  aorae  rearpnete. 

Tba  Kngllaw  aurpaae  alt  otkwr*  la  faneraJ  eartara— 
aone  are  ao  karimailrwttly  derelopad.  Tbej  are  quick 
to  peraeiTa  Bar*  uimi  I  la  aa  iaaUrldaal.  And  Ilia 
rwaaoaabla  that  tbey  abould  bare  all  those  fwddiou. 
rkrw*  which  woaltk  aad  power  ara  wont  to  eeuerale 
But  U  U  aot  to  be  aWutaed  that  there  la  much  la  Eog 
Bab  eahar*  wklek  wffl  aot  bar*  aaalTaw).  It  I*  tna*. 
rial,  tab  aolaiy  upce  wealth,  coakaarrkwa  aad  U  i 
fuJIa  ezerapUBaw  la  W 
are  called  tra*  T 

r  urlaen, 

porttloa,'  guaa,  Jtc.  But  theae  ara  trtnea  Tba  auanly 
form*  are  attrlbwtod  to  the  exarataaa.  aueh  a*  boaUna, 
boning  and  riding,  la  which  thwy  aadulge  from  earl* 
youth.  Tbe  «ttnchmaat  to  biiraae  aaoong  them  la  J- 
moot  unlreraal— tbxy  areaJWaya  on  boraaback— the  bu- 
trla  ar*  erawdad  with  pactum*  of  raoaa.  Betting  not 
urlihoai  IU  uaae.  o»um»  them  to  be  r.ry  exact  la  Ibelr 
data,  aad  awttle*  ererj tblag  a*  a  fact 


M  b  bostag.  raeina,  gaaaing.  «.c  wkat 
Eogllab  •port*.  The,  are  Beat,  orderly 
>,  aad  b*-a  the  akieat  aar*  of  thatr  urlaea. 
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VALENTINE  MUSEUM,  RICHMOND.  VA 


EMERSON  HOUSE  -  Built  in   1S2.S.     Owned  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
from   i^', s  to  1X81 


ORCHARD   HOUSE    -  Home    of 
the    Alcotts    from    185S    to    1S77; 

the    house   described    in     "Little 
Women  " 


Emnion  09  a  e.'onTers*flonle*. 
At  tbe  residence  or  Aastln  Adcmi,  Esq..  last 
night,  Eilph  Waldo  Emerson  appeared  la  i»e 
role  of  conversationist.  Tbe  gentleman  In- 
tending to  spend  tbe  Sabbath  hex*.  It  waa 
thought  a  favorable  opportunity  to  eecare  bis 
services  for  an  evening's  convereaxloce, end 
tbe  parlors  of  the  host  were  thrown  open  to  a 
number  or  invited  goexte,  about  thirty  In  all. 
It  waa  nearly  ~.y,  o'clock  when  Mr.  Emerson 
relinquished  blscbat  wltb  the  company  and 
took  bis  real  In  on  easy  chair  to  falfll  tbe  par* 
pose  of  the  evening.  lie  suggested  that  per= 
baps  the  subject  of "  Inspiration."  mtgM  b®  a* 
ceplable  for  ILelr  consideration, and  opened 
by  reading  an  essay  on  the  suljeet,  wbleb  be 
hoped  would  not  be  ton  long.  Pertinent  f*et 
and  Incident  Impressed  on  a  delicate  back- 
ground of  lauguage,  were  tbe  leading  charac- 
teristics oj  the  paper.  The  different  kinds  of 
Inspiration  and  tbe  Incentives  thereto  were 


separately  taken  up  and  an  opinion  given,  ac- 
companied with  some  fact  or  Incident  lu  illus- 
tration. Then  there  was  an  Interchange  of 
thought  on  the  sabject  by  a  f.w  of  the  gentle, 
men  pres<  11 1 ;  Mr.  Emerson  Invited  tbe  ladles 
to  Join,  bnl  as  they  were  unusually  taciturn, 
be  resumed  L'e  readlors,  entertaining  the 
company  with  rare  selertionR  frotn  the  richest 
leads  olnnrleut  and  modern  literature,  a  pre- 
cious hoard,  which  be  has  gathered  daring 
long  years  ol  diligent  literary  search,  lo  eon- 
versullon  tbe  boauty  of  Mr.  Vraerson'<*  literary 
attainment  shines  forth  In  all  Its  lustre;  on 
tbe  lectern  stand  he  appear*  at  disadvantage, 
but  in  a  couv.i'3  zlone,  in  tbe  midst  cf  a  few 
chrwen  friends,  ho  la  perfectly  at  bom; ;  tsa 
little  ouclliu m  cf  li Is  manner  asEura®  a  beeaaa- 
log  grace,  &ad  iho  vlviJtm.*  08  h!»  suoutal  ap- 
prehension ij  appreciated.  Ms,  Kiaercaa  is  ts 
wocderlu ;iy  v Ai  pix-^Tvid  Man  Sor  cam  ci  bis 
years;  be  1*  r.ow  bordering  on  three  scojiitod 


ten,  and  I..*..*  as  youth  iu!  as  the  majority  at 
men  do  ul  foity ;  bis  balr  has  not  really  iujsaid 
gray, though  lis  original  brown  bus  tt>  eligBSJ'/ 
dimmed  with  age.  and  there  are  OE2  or 'iw& 
bald  spots  on  bis  bead.  We  may  aay  iba:  l>tt 
productions  do  not  rightfully  belong;  to  lbs 
lileratnre  of  this  day ;  the  mea  among  wbons 
h«  commenced  bis  career,  have  nearly  all  pat 
off  the  traces  of  toil  In  deatb  and  be  remains 
among  the  lingering  raw.  He  bss  been  an  In- 
timate friend  and  (.ssoclateof  tbe  most  emi- 
nent literary  u vac ts  on  both  aides  of  tbe  At- 
lantic,and  Ibtie  was  a  peculiar  satisfaction  In 
having  a  rotn  so  site,  eJ  In  literary  lore, and 
so  ripe  In  experience,  lo  cater  to  oar  enjoy- 
ment on  such  an  occasion.  Every  good  tblng 
must  have  an  end,  and  tbta  conversazione 
closed  at  a  Utc  hour,  all  feeling  that  tbe  ere* 
niog  had  been  profitably  epent,  and  having 
partaken  of  the  most  fragrant  coffee  at  the 
hospitality  of  (he  hostess,  tbe  guests  departed. 
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In  September,  1635,  Peter  Bulkeley,  an 
English  non-conformist  minister  from 
"  Wuddle,"  or  Odel,  in  Bedfordshi-e,  and 
Simon  Willard,  a  merchant  or  Indian 
trader  from  Kent,  in  company  with  a 
little  band  of  men  and  women  who  had 
left  England  to  escape  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  views,  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
stream  which  loiters  through  what  is  now 
know  as  Concord,  then  called  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Musketaquid.  Later  in 
the  same  month,  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Court  holden  at  Newe  Towne,  it  was 
ordered  that  there  should  lie  a  "  planta- 
con  "  at  Musketaquid  and  that  the  name 
of  the  place  should  be  changed  to  Con- 
cord. On  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  the 
descendants  of  these  men  and  women 
celebrated  the  25<)tL  anniversary  of  this 
incorporation  as  a  town  with  appropriate 
military  and  civic  exercises. 

THE   GOVKBNOK'S    DECEPTION. 

On  Friday  evening  there  was  a  grand 
promenade  concert  and  reception  t<>  the 
invited  guests  at  the  Town  Hall,  at  which 
there  was  a  very  large  attendance. 

The  decorations  were  very  tasty.  At 
the  rear  of  the  platform  was  a  large  facsi- 
mile of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the 
town,  reading  as  follows:  — 

"  Att  the  Genall  Court  holden  at  Newe 
Towne,  Septe.  1635,  it  is  ordered,  that 
there  shalbc  a  plantation  att  Musketaquid, 
&  that  there  shalbe  6  mylcs  of  land  square 
to  belong  to  it,  &  that  the  inhabitants 
thereof  shall  have  three  yeares  imunitics 
from  all  public]  charges,  except  traine- 
ings:  Further,  that  when  any  that  plant 
there  shall  have  occaeon  of  carryeing  of 
goods  thither,  they  shall  repaire  to  two 
of  the  nexte  magistrates  where  the  teames 
are,  whoe  shall  have  power  for  a  yeare  to 
presse  draughts,  aU  reasonable  rates,  to 
be  payde  by  the  owners  of  the  goods, 
to  transport  their  goods  thither  att  sea- 
sonable tymes;  &  the  name  of  the  place  is 
changed,  &  hereafter  to  be  called  Con- 
cord." 

This  facsimile  was  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  flowing  white  and  gold  drapery. 
The  sides  of  the  hall   were   covered  with 

shields  representing  the  different  States 
of  the  Union,  while  from  the  centre  of 
the  hall  to  the  sides  depended  numerous 
streamers  of  red,  white  and  blue,  which 
also  extended  to  the  gallery,  itself  hand- 
somely draped. 

The  Salem  Cadet  Orchestra,  Jean  Mis- 
sud  leader,  furnished  the  music  for  the 
occasion.     The  guests  were  received  by 


the  following  committee  :  George  M. 
Brooks,  the  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
Charles  H.  Walcott,  Edwin  S.  Barrett, 
James  B.  Wood  and  Edward  C.  Damon. 

At  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  the  or- 
chestra struck  up  "  Hail  to  the  Chief," 
and  the  distinguished  guests  entered  the 
hall  as  follows:  Governor  Robinson,  es- 
corted by  Henry  J.  Hosmer;  William  M. 
Evarts,  escorted  by  Richard  F.  Barrett; 
George  F.  Hoar,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
Samuel  Hoar;  George  William  Curtis,  es- 
corted by  Edwin  S.  Barrett;  E.  Rockwood 
Hoar,  accompanied  by  Charles  E.  Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Governor  Robinson,  upon  the 
arm  of  William  Brown.  For  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  governor  and  his 
lady  received  in  front  of  the  platform, 
during  which  time  a  long  line  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  passed  continuously  before 
them.  The  receptiou  was  followed  by 
dancing,  the  first  dance  being  a  plain 
quadrille.  The  principal  set  was  com- 
posed of  the  governor  and  Mrs.  Robinson, 
George  M.  Brooks  and  Miss  Norvelle 
Whaley,  John  S.  Keyes  and  Miss  Ellen  T. 
Emerson,  Henry  Hosmer  and  Miss  Jeanie 
S.  Barrett.  Dancing  continued  until 
about  eleven  o'clock,  Senators  Hoar  and 
Evarts  leaving  the  hall  early.  Mr.  Curtis 
remained  later,  and  was  the  centre  of  an 
animated  and  charmed  group  during  his 
stay.  Among  those  present  the  governor 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
ami  Mrs.  William  Rrown,  Mrs.  Robinson 
being  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Brown ;  Senators 
Hoar  and  Evarts  were  at  E.  Rockwood 
Hoar's  residence,  and  George  William 
Curtis  was  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  James 
S.  Bush. 

SATURDAYS   EXERCISES. 

Saturday,  the  ever-to-be  remembered 
day,  was  ushered  in  with  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  the  firing  of  a  fcalute  of  15  guns 
by  the  Concord  battery,  followed,  later  in 
the  morning,  with  the  reports  of  smaller 
cannon,  dynamite  cartridges  and  firearms 
of  all  descriptions.  At  half-past  nine 
o'clock  a  procession  was  formed  in  Monu- 
ment square,  and  moved  over  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  town  in  the  following 
oider:  —  First  came  the  Chief  Marshal, 
Kichard  F.  Barrett  and  staff,  mounted. 
I  he  aids  were  Messrs  A.  B.  C.  Dakin, 
Charles  E.  Brown,  William  Barrett,  Geo. 
E.  Walcott  and  Frank  W.  Gilmore.  They 
wore  dark  coats  and  white  pants,  sashes, 
black  hats  and  belts,  and  carried  batons 
of  gilt  and  white  with  red  ribbons.  The 
chief  wore  a  distinguishing  badge  an* 
richer  trappings,  including  a  gold  belt. 
Next  came  the  Salem  Cadet  Band,  Jean 
Missud  leader,  24  pieces,  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  Concord  Artillery,  company 


I,  Sixth  Regiment  M.  V.  M.,  Captain 
John  L.  Gilmore  in  command,  with  50 
men  in  Hue  ;  Old  Concord  Post  180 
G.  A.  R. ,  under  command  of  Edward  J. 
Bartlett,  and  parading  60  members,  was 
the  next  organization  which  caught  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Concord  Battery,  Captain  Arthur 
G.  Fuller  commanding,  two  pieces,  with 
20  men.  The  Chelmsford  Band,  24  pieces, 
furnished  the  music  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment, which  paraded  as  a  battalion  in 
this  order,  the  entire  department  being 
commanded  by  Dcnsmore  B.  Hosmer, 
chief  engineer:  Westvale  Fire  Company, 
No.  2,  Walter  Wright  foreman,  30  men; 
Independence  Engine  Company  No.  3, 
Mark  Loftus  foreman,  25  men;  Hose  Com- 
pany No.  1,  Frank  R.  Garfield  foreman, 
16  men. 

The  route  of  the  procession  was  over 
Lexington,  Heywood,  Walden,  Hubbard, 
Devens,  Sudbury  and  Thoreau  streets  to 
the  head  of  Main  street,  where  the  pro- 
cession was  reviewed  by  Governor  Robin- 
son, and  the  invited  guests  were  received. 
The  carriages,  containing  Governor  Rob- 
inson, the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  the  Hon. 
William  M.  Evarts,  the  Hon.  George 
William  Curtis,  and  six  members  of  the 
governor's  staff,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Keyes, 
the  Hon.  George  M.  Brooks,  the  Rev.  B. 

R.  Bulkeley,  the  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Grout,  D.D.,  members  of 
the  various  committees  and  others  took 
up  their  position  in  the  line  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  Concord  Artillery,  Com- 
pany I,  Sixth  Regiment,  Captain  John  L. 
Gilmore,  which  organization  acted  as  the 
especial  escort  of  the  governor.  The 
procession  then  moved  to  the  town  hall, 
where  the  opening  literary  exercises  of 
the  day  took  place. 

The  sidewalks  and  windows  along  the 
route  of  the  procession  were  lined  with 
eager  observers,  who  viewed  with  interest 
the  passage  of  the  procession.  A  very 
large  proportion  ol  the  entire  number  of 
houses  along  the  route  of  the  procession 
were  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Among 
them  were  those  of  the  Hon.  E.  Rock- 
wood Hoar,  Mr.  A.  J.  Harlow,  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Crampton,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Hosmer,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  Mr.  William  Brown, 
Mr.  Samuel  Hoar,  Mrs.  John  M.  Cheney, 
the  Misses  Munroe,  Mrs.  Damon,  Mr. 
Thomas  Todd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dodd,  Dr.  Geo. 
E.  Titcomb,  Mr.  Richard  F.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Edwin  S.  Barrett,  Mr.  Charles  Thompson, 
Major  James  B.  Wood,  the  Hon.  George 
M.  Brooks,  Mr.  John  O.  Haskell,  Mr.  N. 
S.  Daniels,  Mr.  George  Penniman,  Mr. 
Frank  Holden,  the  Rev.  James  S.  Bush, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Holland,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Pierce, 
Mrs.    Goodenow,   Mr.   O.    H.    Underbill, 


Mi.  Edward  S.  Hoar,  Mr.  Woodward 
Hudson,  Mr.  Prescott  Keycs,  and  many 
other  private  residences,  the  Old  Wright 
Tavern  and  nearly  all  the  places  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Exercises  at  the  Town  Hall. 

The  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity with  those  who  desired  to  listen 
to  the  distinguished  orator.  Upon  the 
platfoim  were  seated  the  invited  guests, 
most  of  those  who  were  to  participate  in 
the  literary  exercises  of  the  day  and  the 
members  of  the  various  committees. 
Chief  Marshall  Richard  F.  Barrett  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  platform,  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock  and  invited  the  Rev.  B.  K. 
Bulkeley,  as  Chaplain  of  the  Day,  to  offer 
the  prayer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the 
President  of  the  Day,  the  Hon.  Johu  S. 
Keyes,  delivered  the  following  words  of 
greeting,  his  rising  being  the  signal  for 
hearty  applause: — 

Fellow  Citizens: — For  to-day,  at  least, 
you  are  all,  by  birth  or  adoption,  citizens 
of  Concord,  the  oldest  inland  town  in  the 
country,  the  earliest  settlement  above 
tide  water,  the  first  battle-ground  of  the 
Revolution,  the  birth-place  of  American 
liberty;  for,  if  in  Boston  was  the  concep- 
tion, and  in  Lexington  the  agonizing 
throes  of  deadly  pain,  here  the  blessed 
child  was  born,  jappplause]  To  this  me- 
morable and  venerable  town,  your  old,  or 
present  home,  you  have  come  up  to  renew 
your  affection,  and  to  this  sweet  Concord 
its  committee  bids  you  a  cordial  earnest 
welcome.  Welcome  to  its  pleasant  houses, 
its  shady  streets,  Its  quiet  rivers.  Wel- 
come to  its  scenes,  where  Emerson 
thought,  and  Hawthorne  wrote,  and 
Thoreau  walked  and  Alcott  talked.  Wel- 
come to  its  fine  library,  its  beautiful 
•tatue,  its  pure  and  flowing  water,  and, 
if  you  will  stay  long  enough,  procul  enti . 
to  its  peaceful  cemetry.  Read  and  pon- 
der over  its  historic  tablets  set  up  on  this 
anniversary  to  remind  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  the  struggles  of  their  forefathers. 

These  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
cover  nearly  all  of  the  history  of  America 
and  take  us  back  in  thought  to  the  un- 
broken forest  and  the  Indian  occu- 
pation of  these  meadows  and  hills. 
From  Tahattewan,  the  Sagamore  of  Mus- 
ketaquid,  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
seer  and  sage,  of  Concord,  is  a  long  step 
in  the  world* s  progress.  And  yet  two 
centuries  which  three  lives  might  have 
spanned  have  seen  these  great  changes. 
Dr.  Bartlett,  the  old  physician  we  all  re- 
member, had  talked  with  theCentuarian, 
Dr.  Holyoke,  who  had  talked  with  Pere- 
grine White,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Plymouth.     For  its  first  century  Concord 


was  a  struggle  for  existence,  for  its 
second  century  a  business  and  political 
centre,— for  the  last  half  century  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  its  leading  traits. 
Fifty  years  ago  to-day  was  heard  here 
the  first  of  those  matchless  addresses 
that  have  m;ide  Emerson's  words  and 
thoughts  known  wherever  our  mother 
tongue  is  read  or  spoken.  It  has  proved 
the  key-note  of  the  Concord  of  the  gen- 
ration.  At  that  time,  this  town  hail  no 
claim  to  any  man  of  more  than  local  dis- 
tinction, could  present  no  name  known 
beyond  the  county  limits. 

Within  these  fifty  years  how  many 
have  found  here  "a  birthplace,  a  home 
or  a  grave  whose  names  are  household 
words."  The  roll  of  the  illustrious  dead 
can  be  left  to  you  to  recall,  and  of  the 
living  some  arc  in  your  presence. [ap- 
plause. | 

On  this  anniversary,  naturally  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  Concord  of 
to-day  and  of  former  days.  Contrast 
its  appearance  then,  you  elders  who  have 
conic  back,  and  say  in  what  respect  there 
has  been  a  failure  of  duty  by  her  citizens 
in  the  past.  Impress  it  now  on  your 
mind,  you  youths,  that  so  soon  will  have 
it  ill  your  keeping,  and  see  to  it,  that 
Concord  gains  in  your  hands  new  and 
added  renown.  Let  us  all  give  for  the 
past  thanks,  for  the  present   a    welcome, 

and  for  the  future  a  cheer. [great  ap- 
plause | 

"Invitation'*  by  Kimball,  was  then 
finely  rendered  by  the  following  double 
quartette  from  the  church  choirs:  Mrs. 
William  II.  Brown  and  Miss  Hattie  E. 
("lark,  sopranos;  Mrs.  George  A.  King 
and  Miss  Eugenie  Houghton,  altos;  Mr. 
William  Barrett  and  Mr. Augustus  Davis, 
tenors;  Mr.  Thomas  Todd  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  bassos;  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Brown,  accompanist. 

The  report  on  the  historical  tablets 
was  then  sul  mitted  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
WalcoU,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
tablets,  in  introducing  whom  the  presid- 
ing officer  said:— This  town,  having  no 
pressing  need  of  any  great  undertaking  to 
be  completed  on  this  anniversary,  voted 
to  permanently  mark  the  important  events 
of  its  earlier  history.  The  more  recent 
are  modestly  left  to  our  successors  to 
decide  what  proves  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration. The  writer  of  the  volume,  "Con- 
cord in  the  Colonial  Period,"  has  increased 
our  debt  to  him,  by  his  labors  in  preparing 
and  establishing  these  historic  tablets. 
And  of  the  places  which  he,  as  chairman 
of  the  Sub-Committee,  and  his  associates 
'have 

"With  graven  stone 
And  the  enduring  lironze," 
fittingly  inscribed,  we  are  now  to  hear. 
Charles  Hosmer  Walcott. 


On  this  interesting  anniversary,  the 
Town  of  Concord  aims  to  perpetuate  upon 
its  soil  the  names  of  the  two  men  who 
were  leaders  in  the  enterprise  of  found- 
ing and  building  up  the  first  inland  town 
in  Massachusetts,  and  to  mark  with  last- 
ing memoiials  of  stone  and  bronze  some 
of  the  places  that  are  most  closely  associ- 
ated with  our  early  history.  Among  the 
men  whom  the  people  of  Concord  delight 
to  honor,  Peter  Bulkeley  and  Simon  Wil- 
lard  are  this  day  peculiarly  entitled  to 
our  grateful  homage.  The  Committee  in 
their  desire  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
comparisons  of  one  benefactor  with 
another,  have  not  ventured,  strictly 
speaking,  to  erect  monuments  even  to 
these  deserving  men,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Indian  chiefs,  no  names  but 
theirs  arc  inscribed  upon  the  tablets  that 
have  been  erected. 

Few  towns  or  cities  on  this  continent 
have  within  their  limits  so  much  that  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Rich  as  we  are  in 
[daces  hallowed  by  associations  with  em- 
inent men  and  gifted  women — places  red- 
olent of  heroic  action — to  designate  wha 
shall  be  accounted,  for  all  time,  most 
worthy  of  grateful  recollection,  and  to 
frame  apt  inscriptions  that  sh  11  set  forth 
in  language  simple,  clear  and  accurate, 
the  important  facts,  is  to  assume  no  light 
responsibility.  This  work  the  Commit- 
tee have  endeavored  faithfully  to  per- 
form, and  without  betraying,  it  is  hoped, 
any  undue  anxiety,  they  earnestly  desire 
that  the  results  may  meet  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  townspeople  and  their  distin- 
guished guests. 

The  tablets  displayed  to-day  for  your 
inspection  are  seven  in  number.  The  in- 
scriptions are  before  you,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them.  The  historical 
thread  that  runs  through  them  and  joins 
them  together  is  easily  traced.  Taken 
together,  and  in  connection  with  the 
monuments  that  we  already  possessed, 
they  form  an  epitome  of  the  town's  his- 
tory for  a  century  and  a  half — from  the 
beginning  of  the  plantation  to  the  war  of 
the  revolution. 

The  old  Indian,  Jehoiakin,  in  his  testi- 
mony   given   and    recorded   in   the   year 

1684,  informs  us  "that  about  50  years  since 
he  lived  within  the  bounds  of  that  place 
which  is  now  called  Concord  at  the  foot 
of  an  hill  named  N'ashawtick,''  and  that 
he  was  present  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peter 
Bulkeley,  when  the  bargain  was  made  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  English  plant- 
ers. The  simple  words  inscribed  on  the 
rugged  face  of  the  rock  where  the  rivers 
meet,  will  serve  to  remind  us  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  a  people  who  have 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing scarcely  a  trace  of  themselves,  except 


a  few'arrow-headB,  and  ttone  pestle*,  ami, 
here  and  there,  a  mound  or  heap  of  clam- 
shells. 

The  land  that  was  more  especially  the 
dwelling  place  of  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple passed  into  the  ownership  of  Simon 
Willard.  arid  it  has  been  deemed  an  ap- 
propriate acknowledgment  of  the  town's 
debt  to  him,  that  his  name  should  be  in 
scribed  in  letters  of  stone  upon  the  farm 
that  be  owned  and  occupied  while  he 
dwelt  in  Concord,  and  before  be  went 
elsewhere  to  respond  to  more  urgent  de- 
mands for  his  services. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  our 
memorials  is  the  bronze  plate  set  in  red 
granite,  on  Lowell  street,  to  mark  the  site 
of  Mr.  Bulkeley's  house,  where  the  me- 
morable interview  took  place  between 
the  white  men  and  the  Indians;  and  where 
in  the  word  sof  the  witness  already  quoted, 
the  "Indians  declared  themselves  sattis- 
fyed  and  told  the  Englishmen  they  were 
welcome."  The  monument  stands  on 
land  described  in  1661  by  Grace  Bulkeley, 
widow  of  the  minister,  as  her  "house  loot 
and  mill  loot"  containing  thirty-one  acres. 
Recent  excavations  on  the  spot  have  dis- 
closed fragments  of  old  bricks  and  por- 
tions of  what  appeared  to  be  portions  of 
a  stone  foundation.  Within  a  few  rods 
of  the  monument,  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living,  there  was  an  excava- 
tion or  depression  in  the  ground  that  was 
commonly  known  as  the  Bulkeley  cellar- 
hole;  and  in  the  history  of  Concord,  pub- 
lished in  1835,  Mr.  Lemuel  Shattuck 
indicates  the  spot  as  the  site  of  Mr. 
Bulkeley's  house.  After  a  full  consider- 
ation of  all  accessible  evidence,  the  Com- 
mittee were  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
statement  of  the  Town's  historian  is 
correct.  Scene  worthy  of  an  artist's  can- 
vas is  that  meeting  of  the  two  races  at 
the  minister's  house.  The  Indians  few 
in  number,  wasted  by  disease  and  pover- 
ty, and  beginning  to  realize  the  bitter 
truth  that  the  new  day  then  dawning  in 
America  could  have  no  brightness  for 
them;  the  Englishmen  strong  and  keen, 
vigilant  and  hopeful,  but  just  and  con- 
siderate in  all  their  actions,  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  splendid  civilization.  The 
wonder  is,  that  this  interesting  event  has 
so  long  escaped  a  formal  recognition.  A 
slab  of  dark-blue  slate  imbedded  in  the 
wall  of  the  old  burying  ground — "the  hill 
neare  the  brooke"  mentioned  in  the  old 
record — points  to  the  ridge  that  gave 
friendly  shelter  to  the  homeless  settlers 
and  determined  the  course  of  their  first 
road.  Once  the  site  of  the  Puritan  meet- 
ing house,  it  received  into  its  dumb  bos- 
am  and  still  retains  the  secrets  of  the 
unrecorded  tragedies  of  forty  years.  In 
later   times  it  bore  upon  its  summit  that 


prophecy  of  American  independence,  the 
liberty  pole  of  the  revolution. 

On  the  common  or  training  field  a  stone 
has  been  placed  to  'mark  the  site  of  the 
first  town  house,  built  in  1721,  partly 
of  materials  furnished  by  the  second 
meeting  house.  Here,  duringthe  provin- 
cial times,  courts  were  held;  and  the  in- 
habitants came  together  in  town  meeting, 
until,  by  reason  of  the  heated  discussions 
that  immediately  preceded  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  building  proved  unequal  to  the 
service  required  of  it,  and  subsequent 
gatherings  in  the  venerable  meeting-house 
that  stands  on  the  green  to-day  gave  evi 
dence  at  once  of  the  people's  intensity  of 
purpose,  and  their  feeling  that  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle  human  efforts  would 
grow  weary  and  slacken,  unless  inspired 
from  above.  Our  monument  recognizes 
the  historical  value  of  the  New  England 
town-meeting.  It  is  appropriately  erected 
in  a  town  where  that  form  of  popular  gov- 
ernment survives  in  all  its  original  purity 
and  excellence. 

The  logical  interval  is  not  great  between 
the  old  town  house  on  the  common  and 
the  hill  beyond  the  river,  where  a  granite 
block  is  set  to  commemorate  the  forming 
of  the  minute-men  and  militia,  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  first  aggressive,  forward 
movement  against  the  King's  troops. 
That  movement  was  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary result  of  their  votes  and  resolutions 
in  town  meeting;  and  it  was  not  inappro- 
priate that  the  smoke  rising  from  the 
town-bouse  roof,  and  plainly  visible  to 
the  men  on  the  hill,  should  give  signal  for 
the  attack. 

After  the  collision  at  the  old  North 
Bridge,  the  contestants  drew  off,  to  renew 
their  strength  and  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  state  of  affairs, — the  British,  to 
call  in  their  detachments  and  withdraw 
as  quickly  as  possible, — the  Americans, 
to  rouse  the  country  and  harass  the  invad- 
ing forces  on  their  return.  John  Buttrick 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  declare  war 
against  the  British  empire,  and  his  coun- 
trymen were  not  slow  to  make  it  known 
that  they  intended  to  support  his  action. 
This  determination  was  manifested  with 
effect  by  the  attack  on  the  retreating  foe. 
At  Meriam's  Corner,  where  our  seventh 
tablet  is  a  boulder  firmly  set  in  the  wall. 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  an  an- 
cient document  recently  found  by  me  in 
the  State  Archives, — a  paper  thi»t,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed,  has  never  been  printed, 
or  alluded  to  b*  writjera  who  hare  treated 
of  the  events  ot  the  10th.  of  April;  Its 
great  value,  as  it  seems  to  me,  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  supplies  what  has  always 
been  lacking  in  the  accounts  of  the  day, — 
a  graphic   sketch   by  an   eye-witness  of 


what  was  going  on  in  the  centre  of  Con- 
cord during  its  brief  occupation  by  the 
enemy. 

I  read  from  a  copy  of  a  petition  dated 

February  4,  1770,   bearing   the   name   of 

Martha  Moulton,  the  old  house-keeper  of 

Dr.  Timothy  Minot,  and  addressed 

To  the  Honorable  General  Court  of  the 

Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 

New  England  in  their  present  session  at 

Watertown :    The   petition   of    Martha 

Moulton,   of  Concord   in  sd   Province, 

Widow  Woman,  Humbly  Sbeweth 

That  on  the  10th  Day  of  April  1775  In 
the  forenoon  the  Town  of  Concord, 
wherein  I  dwell,  was  beset  by  an  army  of 
Regulars  who  in  a  Hostile  manner  en- 
tered the  Town  and  Draw'd  up  in  Form 
before  the  Door  of  the  house  where  I  live, 
and  there  they  continu'd  on  the  Green 
feeding  their  horses  within  five  feet  of 
the  Door — and  about  50  or  00  of  them 
was  in  and  out  the  house,  calling  for 
water  and  what  they  wanted  for  about 
three  hours.  At  the  same  time  all  our 
neai  Neighbors  In  the  greatest  Conster- 
nation were  Drawn  off  to  places  far  from 
the  thickest  part  of  the  Town,  where  I 
live  and  had  taken  with  them  their  Fami- 
lies and  what  of  their  best  Effects  they 
cou'd  carry, — some  to  a  neighboring 
wood,  and  others  to  remote  houses  for 
security.  Your  Petitioner  being  Left  to 
the  mercy  of  six  or  seven  hnndred  armed 
men  and  no  person  near  but  an  old  man 
of  85  years  and  myself,  71  years  old,  and 
both  very  Infirm  —  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  what  a  sad  condition  yr  Petit'r 
must  be  in.  Under  these  circumstances 
yr  Petit'r  Committed  herself  more  Es- 
pecially to  the  Divine  protection  and 
and  was  very  remarkably  hclpt  with  so 
much  Fortitude  of  mind,  as  to  wait  on 
them  as  they  call'd  with  water  and  what 
we  had— (hairs  for  Maj.  Pitcairn  &  4  or 
5  more  officers  who  sat  at  the  Door 
Viewing  their  men.  At  Length  yr  Petit'r 
had  by  degrees  cultivated  so  much  favor 
as  to  talk  a  little  with  them— when  all 
on  a  sudden  They  had  set  fire  to  the 
Great  Gun  Carriages  Just  by  the  hou.se, 
and  while  they  were  in  flames  yr  Petit'r 
saw  smoke  arise  out  of  the  Town  house 
higher  than  the  ridge  of  the  house.  Then 
yr  Petit'r  did  put  her  life,  as  it  were  in 
her  hand,  and  ventured  to  beg  of  the 
officers  to  send  sonic  of  their  men  to  put 
out  the  fire,  but  they  took  no  notice- 
only  sneered.  Your  Petifr  seeing  the 
Town  house  on  fire  &  must  in  a  few  min- 
utes be  past  recovery  Did  yet  venture  to 
Expostulat  with  the  officers  Just  by  her 
as  she  stood  with  a  pail  of  Water  in  her 
hand  Begging  of  them  to  send  it,  when 
they  only  said— O  mother  we  wont  do  you 


any  harm.  Don't  be  concern'd  mother — 
and  such  like  talk.  The  house  still  burn- 
ing and  knowing  that  all  the  How  of  4  r> 
bouses  as  well  as  the  Schoolhouse  was  in 
certain  danger  yr  Petit'r  (not  knowing 
but  she  might  provoke  them  by  her  in- 
cessant pleading)  yet  ventur'd  to  put  a* 
much  strength  to  her  arguments  as  an 
Importunat  widow  could  think  of — and 
so  yr  Petit'r  can  safely  say  that  under 
Divine  Providence  she  was  an  Instrument 
of  saving  the  Court  house  and  how  many 
more  is  not  certain,  from  being  consum'd 
—  with  a  jjreat  deal  of  valuable  furniture 
—and  at  the  great  Bisque  of  her  Life,  at 
Least  by  one  pail  of  water  after  another 
they  sent  &  Did  Extinguish  the  fire. 
And  now  may  it  please  the  Hon'd  Court 
as  several  people  of  note  in  the  Town 
have  advis'd  yr  Petit'r  Thus  Inform  the 
public  of  what  she  had  done— and  as  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  her  for  the  same, 
she  Begs  Leave  to  Lay  this  her  Case 
before  your  honors  and  to  Let  this  hon'd 
Court  also  know  that  yr  Petit'r  is  not 
only  so  Old  as  to  be  not  able  to  earn 
wherewith  to  support  herself— is  very 
Poor  and  shall  think  her  highly  honor'd 
in  the  Favorable  notice  of  this  Honor'd 
Court.  As  what  yr  Petit'r  has  done  was 
of  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  good  and 
and  as  your  honors  are  in  a  Public  Ca- 
pacity yr  Petit  r  begs  that  it  may  not 
he  taken  ill  In  this  way  to  ask  in  the' 
most  humble  manner  something — as  a 
fatherly  Bounty— such  as  your  great  wis- 
dom &  Compassion  shall  seem  meet  and 
your  Petitioner  as  in  Duty  bound  but 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  our 
American  Israel  shall  ever  pray. 

Mauiua  Mot  i.to.v 
Concord 
Feb  4  1776 
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The  committee  to  whom  the  petition 
was  referred  reported  the  following  re- 
solve, but  the  report  was  for  some  reason 
not  accepted : 

Resolved —that  there  be  paid  out  of 
the  publick  Treasury  to  James  Barrat 
Esqr  t|»e  sum  of  three  pounds  for  the 
use  of'  Martha  Moulton  the  Petiti- 
oner for  her  good  services  in  so  boldly 
<fc  successively  (sic)  preventing  the  enemy 
from  Burning  the  Town  House  in  Con- 
cord as  set  forth  in  her  Petition. 

Psalm  107,  from  the  Bay  Psalm  Book, 
1640,  was  then  sung  by  the  quartette,  to 
the  tune  of  "St.  Martin's." 

The  Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar,  was  then  introduced  by  Judge 
Keyes,  in  the  following  words:  On  hardly 
more  than  an  acre  of  land  on  the   main 
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street  of  Concord,  stood  three  houses 
from  which  have  gone  forth,  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  five  representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
one  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  one  a  Senator  at  Washington.  That 
one,  the  youngest  of  them,  connected  by 
blood  and  lineage  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  march  through 
Georgia  to  the  sea,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  now  as  the  Orator  of 
the  Day.  In  his  native  town,  on  this 
platform  built  of  the  oak  of  the  Old  North 
Bridge  where  his  grandfather  and  the  an- 
cestors of  many  of  you  once  "Fired  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world,"  his  elo- 
quence cannot  fail  to  inspire  and  deilght 
you  —  The  Senator  of  Massachusetts, 
George  Frisbee  Hoar. 

The  oration  (which  is  printed  in  full  in 
our  Supplement)  was  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  attention,  and  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

At  its  close,  "America"  was  sung  by 
the  entire  audience,  and  the  audience 
then  dispersed. 

The  line  was  then  re-formed  and  the 
procession  moved  over  Main,  Thoreau, 
and  Texas  streets  to  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  where  the  parade  was  dismissed. 

THE    DINNEB. 

Agricultural  Hall,  where  the  dinner 
was  served,  was  handsomely  decorated 
by  Messrs.  Daniel  C.  French,  the  sculptor, 
E.  J.  Bartlett,  John  F.  Uosmcr,  and  John 
H.  Chapman.  About  600  dinner  tickets 
were  sold,  and  it  is  said  that  as  high  as 
$5  each  was  offered  for  tickets  during  the 
forenoon,  although  the  original  price  was 
only  $1.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Salem  Cadet  Band,  stationed  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  hall.  At  the  dinner  the  presi- 
dent of  the  day,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Keyes, 
presided.  At  his  right  were  seated  Gover- 
nor Robinson,  George  F.  Hoar,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  R.  Bulkeley,  George  William 
Curtis,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  Hap- 
good  Wright  of  Lowell,  the  Rev.  n.  M. 
Grout,  D.D.  On  his  left  were  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,  Wil- 
liam M.  Evarts,  George  M.  Brooks,  the 
Rev.  George  H.  Hosmer,  Samuel  Hoar 
and  Henry  J.  Hosmer.  A  seat  was  re- 
served for  President  Phillips  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad,  but  ho  was  not  present. 
The  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  invoked  the 
divine  blessing,  after  which  about  an 
hour  was  spent  in  discussing  the  viands. 

THE   P08T-PBANHIAL   EXERCISES. 

The  company  was  rapped  to  order  by 
the  President  of  the  Day,  the  Hon.  John 
S.  Keyes,  who  said :  — 

Concordians,  neighbors,  friends:    It  is 


my  pleasant  duty  to  invite  your  attention 
to  this  rare  feast  of  rich  eloquence  you 
see  spread  before  you,  not  to  detain  you 
by  aDy  words  of  mine,  except  to  say  (pri- 
vately in  your  ear)  that  if  in  the  excite- 
ment of  such  an  occasion,  thero  should 
slip  out  inadvertantly  words  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  well  known  modesty 
and  humility  characteristic  of  Concord, 
you  will  pardon  it  and  receive  it  as  it  is 
meant  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  and  not  as 
sober  earnest. 

Of  course  this  morning  at  that  public 
gathering  we  were  on  parade,  and  that 
was  something  entirely  different  from 
this'  family  dinner.  The  Orator  of  the 
day  told  us  such  a  flattering  tale  that  if 
wc  were  not  plain,  common-sense  folk, 
we  might  bo  set  up  with  our  importance, 
and  imagine  that  Concord  was  the  "hub," 
that  '  New  England  harbored  not  her 
peer,'  and 

"  The  spacious  North 
Exists  to  draw  her  virtues  forth." 

and  believe 

"  Thy  summer  voice  Musketaquid 
Repeats  the  music  of  the  rain. 
They  lose  their  grief  who  hear  his  song, 
And  where  he  winds  is  the  day  of  days." 

But  this  is  poetry.  The  prose  fact  is 
that  we  are, 

"  Content  with  these  poor  fields, 
Low,  open  meads,  slender  and  sluggish 
streams, 

And  found  a  homo  in  haunts  which  others 
scoi  nod. 

Beneath  low  hills,  in  the  broad  interval 
Through  which  at  will  our  Indian  rivulet 
Winds   mindlul   still   of  sanniip   and    o) 

squaw. 
Whose  pipe  and  arrow  oft  the  plough  un- 

buries, 
Here  in  pine  houses   built  of  new-fallen 

trees, 
Supplanters   of    the    tribe,    the   farmers 

dwell. 
Traveller,  to  thee,  perchance,  a   tedious 

road, 
Or,  it  may  be,  a  picture." 


and  we  are 

"  Not  vain,  sour,  or  frivolous, 

Not  mad,  athirst,  or  garrulous. 

Grave,  chaste,  contented  though  retired." 

To-day  Concord  proposes  to  be  worthy 
of  her  name.  All  is  to  be  peace  and  good 
will.  Forgetting  her  old  rivalry  with 
Lexington,  she  greets  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  although  he  was  born  there 
and  not  here.  Yet,  as  his  mother  was  a 
Concord  lady,  and  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  place  of  his  birth,  we  claim  our 
share  of  him.  As  the  descendant  of  Dolor 
Davis,  one  of  our  first  settlers,  and  the 
ancestor  of  three  Governors  of  Massachu- 
setts, Johu  Davis,  John  Davis  Long,  and 
our  guest,  the  present  chief  magistrate  of 


the  commonwealth,  whom  I  now  present 
to  you  as  most  worthy  of  his  line  of  an- 
cestors and  predecessors,  His  Excellency 
George  Davis  Robinson. 

Upon  rising   to  speak,   the    Governor 
was  given   an   enthusiastic   greeting,   a* 
the  close  of  which  he  said:  Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and   Gentlemen,   Descendants  of 
Old    Concord:  There    was    no    strife    or 
rivalry  between  the  people  of  Concord 
and  Lexington  when  danger  was  in  the 
front.     [Applause. |     And  ne-er  was  the 
question   raised   as   to   priority  of  honor 
until  the  people  were   born  who  shoul- 
dered no  musket  in  1775.      [Renewed  ap- 
plause.]    There  is  glory  enough  for  all 
and  each.      When  we  come  into  the  pre- 
sence  of  advanced   years,    we   bow   our 
heads  in  great  respect,  taking  up  the  les- 
son that  comes  out  of  a  long  and  marked 
life.     So   we  stand  here   to-day,  in   the 
presence  of  250  years  drawn  up  to  the 
present  hour  in  the  results  that  are  im- 
pressed upon  our  appreciation  now.   Dow 
happy  a  thing  it  is,  and  how  much  of  a 
relief  to  one  who  is  charged  with  saying 
a  few  words,  that  he  can  come  here  now 
and   recognize   real  age.     The  Governor 
has  oftentimes  to  meet  with  towns  that 
are  only  100  years  old.     [Laughter   and 
applause.]     It  is  pleasant,  too,  when  we 
reflect  that  our  fathers  must  have  fore- 
seen into  the  future  much  farther  than 
we  had  ever  given  them  credit  for.    What 
but  the  great  wisdom  that  planted  the 
township  here  in  1635,  what  but  that  rare 
wisdom  that  penetrated  what  seemed  to 
be  beyond  human  ken,  could  have  lieen 
so  considerate  as  to  have  caused  Gover- 
nor Haynes  and  tho  general  court  in  Hi33 
to  incorporate   this  town    light  in    the 
month  of  September,  when,  over  nature's 
fields,  the  tints  are  painted  on  the  au- 
tumnal leaf  and  the  rich  crops  are  ready 
to  drop  into  the  hands  of  the  husband- 
man ?    How  beautiful  it  was  that  they 
have  foreseen  (surely  we  will  all  believe 
it  to-day)  this  beautiful-beyond-descrip- 
tion  weather  that  entrances  us  and  de- 
lights us  all  !    And  they  knew  that  250 
years  hence  we  should  sit  down  under 
this  glorious  sun  and  clear  sky,  and  think 
of  their  bright  and  glorious  deeds.     [Ap- 
plause.]    And   it  is,  too,   pleasant  that 
they  foresaw  it  in  this  year,  1635,  it  may 
be  (at  any  rate  we  will  hope  so)  this 
time,  when,  for  some  reason  that  shall  be 
here  and  now  unexplainable,  the  com- 
monwealth should  have  a  chief  magis- 
trate who  should  stand  upon  this  plat- 
form to  speak  for  her,  in  whose  veins 
should  flow  a  joint  current  of  blood  from 
Lexington  and  Concord,  uniting  in  one 
grand  force  the  power  of  patiiotic  devo- 
tion to  America.     [Applause.] 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  respond,  Mr. 


President,  to  the  courtesies  of  such  an 
occasion  as  this;  to  accept  the  greeting 
which  is  extended  to  our  good  old  State 
that  we  love  so  well.  Wherever  the  peo- 
ple congregate  to  consider 
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of  our  various  municipalities,  wherever 
from  far  and  near  they  gather  to  talk 
over  the  associations  of  home,  to  look 
down  into  each  others  eyes  and  souls  and 
see  all  the  past,  the  riches  that  are  in  hu- 
man nature,  wherever  they  come  together 
and  deal  with  those  things  that  lie  up 
nearest  and  dearest  to  all,  there,  surely, 
is  the  vital  spirit  of  our  commonwea.th 
ever  present,  finding  the  best  expression 
of  her  freedom  and  her  life.  It  is  like 
our  good  old  New  England  festival,  cele- 
brated annually  in  every  home  circle, 
bringing  the  child  and  the  parent,  kith 
and  kin  together,  as  they  live  over  what 
is  so  much  a  treasure.  No  one,  except 
he  were  of  Concord  origin,  could  measure 
the  satisfaction  and  the  feeling  that  have 
filled  me  yesterday  and  to  day.  The  old 
streets,  the  old  cemetery,  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  tombstones,  the  faces  here  and 
now,  the  lineaments  that  stand  out  be- 
fore me,  telling  of  ancestors  that  I  knew 
a  few  years  ago,  all  these  come  up  to  in- 
tensify my  delight  and  to  strengthen  my 
impressions.  Indeed,  my  recollection 
takes  me  back  (I  dare  to  say  it)  upwards 
of  40  years,  when,  as  a  boy.  I  knew  the 
ways,  and  the  hills,  and  the  vales,  and 
the  streams  of  this  town.  I  was  associ- 
ated with  many  that  have  remained  here 
and  others  that  are  gone,  and  I  knew  all 
the  choice,  and  sweet,  and  sacred  spots. 
The  old  river  was  not  unfamiliar.  I 
wandered  up  and  down  its  banks  many  a 
time,  and,  judging  by  results,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  same  fish  swim  there 
to-day  that  were  there  on  those  occasions 
[laughter],  for  I  never  had  any  success  at 
all  in  tempting  them  to  yield  to  my  offer- 
ings.    [Renewed  laughter.  | 

The  earlier  settlers,  we  must  believe, 
could  not  have  fully  unlki|  at  id  what  has 
resulted.  They  wmktri  with  flu  liighi»t 
ideal  in  view,  bill  we  can  h.iidly  lamy 
that  the  men  who  founded  this  town  in 
l(i.;.*,  taw  that  with  mieriilig  certainty 
would  tall  here  the  signal  distinction  that 
came  in  IT7*i.  Patriotism  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  town.  It  spread  everywhere. 
There  were  other  hills,  ami  other  river.-, 
and  other  budges,  ami  other  ways:  ami 
none  but  divine  knowledge  could  have 
known  that  it  would  come  here  by  this 
stream,  in  this  town  of  Concord.  It  is 
not  the  old  North  bridge  that  makes  this 
town  of  Concord  justly  famous.  Down 
through  the  Locriau  mountains  ran  the 
defile  of  Thermopylae     It  would  have  re- 


mained unknown  in  history,  without  even 
a   mention    of  recognition    had    not    300 
brave  souls  gone  down  there  for  Laceda- 
nion's  cause.  Hi  idges  every  where,  streams 
numerous,  the  North  bridge  not  signifi- 
cant, but  the  manhood  that  stood  on  the 
bridge  and  stemmed   the  tide  of  IJritish 
aggression  and  turned  back   the  onset  in 
victory  was  peculiar  to  that  time.     |Ap- 
plause.|     The  old  bridge  has  disappeared 
to  us;  the  traveller  sees  it   no  more.     He 
loves  to  kii'.w  that  its  planks  have  passed 
into  the  foundation  work  of  the  platform 
in  the  town  hall.    He  knows  that  the  shot 
was  heard  round  the  world.     Rut  more; 
the  impulse  went  everywhere,  and  welter- 
ever   the  oppressed   recognized  it,  there 
came   confidence   and   courage    and    en- 
couragement.     Our    independence    was 
surely  not  the  woik  of  a  year  or  of  a  de- 
cade.   The  work,  the  process,  commenced 
with  the  hist  settlement.     More  than  a 
century  passed  while  this  movement  was 
proceeding    to   its  unci  ring  result.     The 
church,  the  schoolhouse,  the  town  meet- 
ing were  educating  the  people  to  know, 
not  only  that  it  was  their  right  to  be  free, 
but  were  inspiring  them   with   the  hero- 
ism that  would  dare,  in  the  future,  to  de- 
clare that  independence.  So  surely,  under 
(iod's  providence, was  the  power  implant- 
ed in  the  people  that  should  strike  down 
oppression.      Said    the    great    inventor, 
Stephenson,  to  the  di.'an  of  Westminster. 
"  What  impels  that  locomotive  engine  ?  " 
"  Why,   sir,  steam   of   course."      "  No," 
said  Stephenson,  "  It  is  the  sunbeam  that 
God  sent  into  the   flowers."     The  great 
drama  was  prepared   and    rehearsed   in 
Concord  from  1(535  to   1775,  and   then  the 
first  act  was  opened  here  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  cu.  tain  was  not  rung  down 
at   the   close   until  Yorktown  came  and 
America    was    free    forevermore.       [Ap- 
plause.] 

Standing  here  to-day.  we  may  look  with 
trembling  and  anxiety  in  our  imaginings 
of  what  the  future  shall  be.  We  can 
safely  trust  the  past.  We  know  that  in 
the  early  days  Congress  sat  here,  choosing 
John  Haiwock  to  the  presidency.  We  do 
not  fail  to  remember  that  Ilarvaid  Col- 
lege for  a  time  found  its  home  in  this 
town.  And  though  it  m.iy  be  that  in  the 
later  years  Harvard  has  gone  to  her  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  city  whe^e 
it  was  first  located,  yet,  wherever  liter- 
ature, and  science,  and  statemanjhip  and 
poetry,  and  romance,  and  philosophy  are 
considered,  there  shall  be  told 
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And  though  Congress  conies  no  longer 
here,  Concord's  sons  are  in  the  great 
Congress  of  the  nation,  expressing  her 
intelligence  and  her  power.     [Applause.  | 


If  it  be  so  iu  the  future,  we  need  have  no 
anxiety  or  apprehension  for  what  shall 
come. 

"  We  can  hear  to  the  future, 

No  greater  than  to  us  the  past  hath 
brought; 
Faithful  to  the  lowliest  duty 
True  to  the  loftiest  thought." 

And  as  we  look  back  only  a  few  years 
—  as  we  look  back  to  the  work  that  was 
done  from  1861  to  1SU5,  when  we  see  that 
Concord  blood  and  Concord  courage  and 
Concord  patriotism  failed  not  then  i:i  the 
nation's  emergency,  we  know  that,  what- 
ever may  betide,  so  long  as  the  school- 
house,  the  church,  and  religion  and 
integrity  shall  stand,  there  shall  yet  be  a 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  that  will 
take  care  that  the  nation  shall  live. 
(Great  applause.] 

Now,  the  strength  of  this  community, 
in  my  judgment,  has  resided  in  the 
strength  of  the  people  individually. 
There  is  the  secret  of  power.  And  this 
towu  is  strong,  because  it  maintains  with 
jealous  care  its  original  methods  and 
ways.  Honesty  in  public  affairs,  decency 
in  public  and  private  life,  good,  open 
hearted  manhood  and  womanhood  arc 
not  out  of  fashion  in  •Concord.  [  \p- 
plause.j  And  so  long  as  you  keep  those 
powers  in  the  majority,  so  long  the  in- 
fluence that  shall  go  out  from  here  will 
bo  immeasurable.  Concord  will  retain 
the  greater  strength  the  longer  she  re- 
mains a  town.  It  may  be  fashionable  to 
court  the  ways  and  methods  of  a  city, 
but,  bear  with  me,  the  true,  underlying 
principle  that  holds  our  government 
firmly  is  self-control,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter democracy  under  God's  sun  than  that 
found  in  the  New  England  town  meeting, 
where  each  man  meets  his  fellow,  ex- 
changes his  thoughts,  and  puts  his  voice 
and  his  vote  on  the  side  of  his  judgment. 
[Applause.]  Knowing  that  you  are  all 
far  advanced  in  years  to-day,  And  that 
you  tire  more  easily  than  you  would  have 
done  250  years  ago  [laughter],  I  must  for- 
bear to  vex  your  ears  and  weary  your 
patience  longer.  There  are  gentlemen 
on  cither  side  of  me  that  have  not  only 
entranced  America,  but  the  whole  world. 
[Applause.]  We  welcome  them  here  — 
you,  Mr.  President,  only  for  Concord —  I, 
for  Massachusetts  [applause],  and  I  speak 
out  of  the  impulse  of  the  generosity,  not 
only  of  two  towns  that  I  always  carry  ■ 
with  me  [laughter],  hut  the  whole  com- 
monwealth that  for  the  time  being  is  in- 
trusted to  my  care.  |  Applause.  |  Though 
we  will  not  be  at  the  next  quarter-rnil- 
lenium  |laughter|,  we  may,  perhaps,  keep 
our   influence   strong,  so  that   the   town 
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shall  l>e  here,  and  so  that  the  state  may 
then  come  up  line  with  as  just  pride  as 
she  comes  now  to  give  the  happiest  greet- 
ing am!  to  express  satisfaction  at  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past.   |  Applause.  | 

The  President:  There  is  ono  presence 
here,  without  which  no  Concord  cele- 
bration could  be  complete.  He  has  ear- 
ned this  towu  on  his  shoulders  for  more 
than  a  generation.  He  has  honored  it 
and  eveiy  station  to  which  he  has  been 
called. — at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  diploma- 
tic commission.  At  home  his  influence 
has  been  such  that  it  has  been  irreveaen- 
tly  said, that  when  he  snuffed  all  Concord 
sneezed.  (Laughter)  lie  that  as  it  may, 
when  he  speaks  all  Concord  delights  to 
listen.  Perhaps  ho  will  tell  us  of  our 
second  Centennial,  fifty  years  ago,  some- 
thing he  remembers, — our  Judge,  Ebcn- 
"ezer  Kockwood  lloar.  On  rising  to  speak, 
Judge  Hoar  was  greeted  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause,  after  the  subsid- 
ence of  which  he  said: 

Mr.  Picsident,  such  an  introduction  is 
unkind  ol  you,  but  I  will  not  allow  any 
feeling  of  unkindness  to  enter  my  mind 
upon  this  occasion.  I  think  it  is 'un- 
doubtedly true  that  most  of  the  Coneoid 
people  present  would  have  a  little  doubt 
or  the  identity  of  the  town,  on  any  pub- 
lic occasion,  if  they  did  not  have  a  little 
dreary  talk  from  me.  (Laughter)  To-day  I 
have  neither  of  the  qualities  which  make 
a  public  speaker.  The  flist  quality  of  a 
public  speaker  is  legs  (laughter),  and 
mine  are  sadly  deficient.  The  other  is 
that  he  shall  have  something  to  say,  and 
in  that  I  am  totally  deficient,  except  that 
the  President  has  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
should  say  something  to  you  about  our 
second  Centennial,  and  with  that  wish  t 
will  endeavor  to  comply.  I  was  present 
at  the  last  celebration,  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  I  had 
recently  graduated  from  college  and  was 
remaining  in  Concord  a  week,  to  attend 
that  celebration,  before  I  should  enter 
upon  my  life's  work  by  commencing  it  as 
a  school-master  in  western  Pennsylvania 
1  remember  very  distinctly  all  that  oc- 
curred then,  and  the  Concord  that  was 
then  here.  I  belong,  I  think,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  Concord  of  the  minister 
and  the  meeting-house, the  Concord  all  of 
whose  citizens  were  of  the  same  race  and 
generally  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
except  as  their  judgments  might  differ 
at  times  on  public  questions;  and  there 
lias  been  a  very  great  change  since  that 
time.  I  am  inclined  to  think  however, 
with  the  Orator  of  the  Day,  that  the  di- 
gestion of  Concord  is  equal  to  the  meal 
which  has  been  laid  before  it. 

There  have  been  two  great   influences 


at  work  upon  our  town  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  One  is  the  railroad.  This 
iifluence  has  been  not  only  that  which 
•he  enterprise  itself  has  exerted  upon  the 
town,  but  it  has  also  been  felt  in  the  per. 
sons  of  the  poor  men  who  came  here  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad, 
who  were  obliged  to  woik  at  starvation 
wages,  and  who  were  received  with  such 
an  unbounded  hospitality  and  compas- 
passion  by  our  people,  that  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  induced  to  settle  here. 
It  is  probable  that  our  population  now 
includes  1000  or  1500  of  that  race,  who 
by  reason  of  the  education  received  in 
our  common  schools  and  through  the 
associations  existing  between  them  and 
the  old  inhabitants,  are  fast  becoming 
valuable  members  of  our  community. 

That  rail-road  had  two  effecta.  It  made 
Concord  nearer  to  Boston.  Well,  that  to 
sonic  extent,  might  be  considered  an  ad- 
vantage, because  it  afforded  people  a 
rather  more  rapid  means  of  reaching 
here  than  they  had  before  enjoyed.  But 
it  had  the  tendency  to  attract  to  our 
town  persons  who  merely  came  here  as 
to  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live, — 
whose  concerns  were  elsewhere,  and 
whose  amusements,  associations,  and 
friends,  were  very  largely  in  the  city.  I 
do  not  think  that  was  an  advantage  to 
Concord,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  we 
need  to  consider. 

The  Concord  that  I  knew  in  my  boy- 
hood was  an  extremely  self-respecting 
community.  We  thought  that  it  would 
do  just  as  much  good  to  the  people  of 
the  city,  or  of  anywhere  else,  to  know 
what  we  thought,  as  for  us  to  know  what 
they  thought.  And,  as  I  remember  the 
collection  of  our  substantial  citizens,  at 
the  post  office,  in  the  morning,  and  their 
comment  and  conversation  on  public  af- 
fairs, I  find  that  trait  very  conspicuously 
present,  as  it  had  been  all  through  the 
town's  history.  I  remember  a  good  and 
excel!  -nt  Democratic  selectman  of  this 
town  who  went  on  to  Washington,  for 
the  first  time,  and  who  had  great  respect 
for  the  country  and  its  government  and 
the  members  of  Congress.  He  also  had 
some  respect  for  himself,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
kindness  by  others.  When  he  returned 
from  Washington,  he  said  he  was  shocked 
with  the  actions  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. "'Why,"  said  he,  "they  came  into 
the  hotel  where  I  put  up,  they  went  up 
to  the  bar,  they  drank  and  they  swore 
right  before  vie."  (laughter)  Now/that 
is  as  thorough  a  specimen  of  a  Concord 
quality  which  I  value  and  which  I  should 
like  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  as  any 
that  I  know  of. 


I  hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  become 
a  suburb  of  the  city.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  our  part  in  tbe  state  is  as  im- 
portaut  as  any  other.  Jn  the  presence  of 
others,  our  opinions  should  be  expressed 
with  modesty,  and  cmtiou,  and  reflec- 
tion, hut  still  we  are  entitled  to  be  heard 

The  other  great  influence  which  has 
been  exerted  upon  thii  town  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Emerson  ns  a  'esident  in 
it.(applanse)  Tet,  while  we  know,  that 
his  presence  has  been  the  education  of 
the  town,  while  we  know  that  lie  lias 
been  the  inspirer  of  the  town  on  all  occa- 
sions no  less  than  his  grandfather,  who 
saw  the  fight  from  the  North  Bridge, 
while  we  know  that  in  every  struggle  for 
freedom,  for  education,  or  for  any  other 
good  cause  he  has  always  been  found  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  as  our  leader,— 
still,  that  has  not  been  without  its  disad 
vantages;  for  I  think  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Emerson  has  not  been  wholly  serviceable, 
u  no  good  gift  of  God  eoer  i*.  lie 
brought,  and  has  tended  somewhat  to 
bring  to  our  town  what  has  been  called 
his  "menagerie;'*  and  to  a  quiet  Concord 
person  of  the  plain  old-fashioned  type, 
the  presence,  frequently  grotesque,  is  not 
alvrays  absolutely  admirable.  Undoubt- 
edly Mr.  Emerson,  who  was  one  of  our 
most  hospitable  citizens  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  men,  has  brought  here 
many  worthy  and  excellent  persons  who 
shared  his  spirit  and  his  purpose.  But 
also  we  have  had  all  manner  of  imitators: 
and  occasionally  a  Concord  person,  when 
he  is  away  from  home,  remarks  made  by 
people,  who  do  not  consider  that  we  are 
responsible  for  neither  the  Reformatory 
up  here  at  one  end  of  the  town,  nor  foi 
all  the  attendants  at  the  School  of  Phil- 
osophy at  the  other,  (laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

I  am  going  to  mention  two  things  which 
I  think  are  creditable  to  the  town  and 
the  benefit  of  which  I  like  to  extend  to 
our  neighbors  whenever  possible;  and  1 
think  of  them,  because  we  are  entitled  so 
to  do,  with  complacency. 

One  thing  is  the  example  which  Con- 
cord has  set  to  other  towns, — and  to  the 
cities, —  as  regards  the  non-partisan  ad- 
ministration of  town  affairs.  1  think  we 
are  partly  indebted  to  the  anti-slavery 
movement  for  this.  There  was,  in  this 
town,  while  the  old  Whig  and  Democra- 
tic parties  existed,  the  Free-Soil  move. 
ment  of  forty-eight  years  ago,  which  was 
composed  of  a  part  of  each  of  these  other 
parties;  and  the  three  parties  were  fre- 
quently equally  balanced  in  the  town. 
The  result  was,  that  we  set  about  having 
no  political  division  in  regard  to  our 
town  affairs;  and  from   1848  up  to  the 


present  time,— while  before  that  date,  we 
used  to  have  just  as  hard  a  contest  in  the 
election  of  a  selectman  as  we  would  were 
we  electing  a  president  of  the  United 
States  and  about  as  bitter  a  one  some- 
times,—  we  have  not  had  any  division 
and  have  elected  our  town  officers 
quietly,  taking  the  best  of  our  citizens 
that  we  could  get  to  serve  and  always 
taking  care  to  have  the  minority  repre- 
sented as  far  as  they  had  any  political 
duties.  I  think  that  this  is  something 
which  the  cities  and  any  other  towns  that 
have  not  done  the  same  thing  should  do. 
I  hope  a  great  many  Massachusetts  towns 
have  done  so. 

Then  there  is  one  other  debt  which  the 
country  owes  to  Concord,  which  is  en- 
titled to  recognition,  and  which  is  of  a 
practical  character.  There  are  two 
bunches  of  Concord  grapes.(Exhibiting 
the  bunches)  (applause) 7 hat  is  what  it 
can  do  when  it  tries  (exhibiting  a  very 
handsome  bunch)  and  very  abundantly  it 
does  it  when  it  goes  into  other  parts  of 
the  country. (Applause)  That  grape  was 
originated  by  the  experiments  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Concord,  Mr.  Bull,  and  it  has  ex- 
tended from  North  Carolina  to  the  Fa 
cine,  all  over  the  northern  section  of  the 
country,  and  a  friend  of  mine  found  it 
on  the  table  of  a  hotel  in  northern  Italy 
where  the  phylloxera  had  spoiled  the 
native  grape.  The  Concord  grape,  is 
perhaps,  the  greatest  horticultural  benefit 
that  has  been  conferred  on  the  country, 
during  these  fifty  years.  Having  shown 
you  the  grape  as  it  ought  to  be  seen  and 
as  it  appears  when  it  tries  what  it  can  do 
I  will  say  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
buncli68(exhibiting  a  smaller  specimen 
than  the  last)  which  grew  on  the  original 
vine,  which  still  stands  in  bearing  con- 
dition, though  in  bad  shape,  owing  to 
.  tho  fact  that  so  many  cuttings  have  been 
made  from  it  for  propagation. 

I  think  that  .our  people  have  kept 
quietly  about  their  business,  have  endea- 
vored to  make  the  world  better,  and  are 
to  be  commended  for  that:  and  it  shocks 
onr  modesty  to  be  commended  for  any- 
thing else  than  good  intentions  and  a 
faithful  performance  of  what  we  can  find 
to  do.     (Great  applause) 

The  President:  Poeta  nateltur  nonflt. 
But  if  ever  there  teat  a  fit,  it  was  when 
our  genuine  Yankee  poet  went  ambassa- 
dor to  England.  More  than  a  century 
ago,  there  was  an  unpleasantness  here 
with  some  Englishmen,  some  traditions 
and  memorials  of  which  still  exist  in  our 
village.  We  have  got  over  all  that  now. 
especially  since  we  got  s..  much  the  bet- 
ter of  them  through  our  minist-r  ;■■  Lon- 
don,   who   could    teach    I  hem    their  own 


literature,  whs  could  eulogize  their  own 
poets  ami  more  eloquently  line  their  own 
language,  and  who  accomplished  what 
we  nit  hope  and  what  I  think  we  shall 
find  to  lie  the  case;  namely  that  the  Puri- 
tan will  come  out  ahead  to-day  and 
always,  .is  she  has  this  week.  (Laughter 
and,  applause)  We  congratulate  that 
gentleman,  our  guest,  on  his  sure  ssful 
mission,  and  we  fondly  hope  that  in  his 
great  renown  be  will  spare  us  a  little  leaf 
of  his  laurels,  in  memory  of  his  youthful 
residence  and  of  Concord  Bridge  and 
John  Bull's  run.  Indeed,  we  almost  dare 
to  think  his  victory  over  England  was  in 
part  owing  to  his  early  reading  and  lino 
rendering  of  the  old  light  and  that  he 
knew 

"What  cart'n|uaki-  rifts  would  shoot  and  run 
WiirM-wiile  Irom  that  A|inl  fray." 
Janus  Bussell  Lowell. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  the  recipient  of  hearty 
applause  as  he  rose  to  address  the  com- 
pany. 

He  said:  Mr.  President,  your  Excel- 
lency, Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :— Although 
Governor  Robinson  supposed  so  much  of 
foresight  in  the  men  of  HS35  as  to  have 
credited  them  with  foreseeing  us  sitting 
here  at  these  tables,  yet.  had  they  done 
so.  they  would  never  have  foreseen  mo" 
making  a  speech  here  on  this  occasion; 
for  I  came  over  hcie  under  a  misappre- 
hension. 1  was  misled  by  my  dear  old 
friend  on  my  left  (turning  to  Judge  Hear) 
into  the  supposition  that  nothing  would 
be  expected  of  inc.  He  now  tells  me  that 
what  he  meant  was,  that  1  should  not  be 
expected  to  deliver  a  poem  (laughter  and 
applause),— as  if  I  kept  poetry  always  on 
tap.  (Renewed  laughter)  If  I  had  known 
what  was  expected  of  me,  if  I  had  known 
that  there  would  be  so  much  eloquence  in 
addition  to  the  admirable  oration  we  have 
heard  this  morning,  1  should  have  come 
with  a  pocket-ful  of  impromptues;  but, 
as  it  is,  you  will  get  rid  of  me  sooner  than 
you  might  otherwise  have  reasonably 
expected. 

I  am  reminded  in  rising  hero  of  an  ad- 
venture which  occurred  to  me  in  the 
town  of  Concord;  and  being  neither  a 
Lexington  nor  a  Concord  man,  I  am  in 
some  doubt  under  what  title  I  appear  here 
to-day.  I  am  not  an  adopted  son  of  Con- 
coid.  I  cannot  call  myself  that.  Rut  I 
can  say,  perhaps,  that  under  the  old  fash- 
ion which  still  existed  when  I  was  young, 
I  was  "bound  out"  to  Concord  for  a  period 
of  time;  and  I  must  say  that  she  treated 
J  me  very  kindly.  In  other  words,  I  was, 
during  a  period  of  my  senior  year  in  eol- 
1  ge,  forty- seven  years  ago,  ruxiimted  in 
Concord.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  1 
look  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate  events   of   my  life.      I   am   quite 


serious  in  saying  so.  I  then,  tor  the  lirst 
time,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson, of  whom  Judge  Hoar  has  so  litly 
spoken;  and  I  still  recall  with  a  kind  of 
pathos,  as  Dante  did  that  of  his  old 
teacher  Brunetto  Latini,  "Lacaraebuona 
imagine,  paterna."  "The  dear  and  good 
paternal  image,"  which  he  showed  me 
here;  and  I  can  also  finish  the  quotation 
and  say  'Che  in  la  mente  m'e  litta,  ea  or 
niaccora."  "And  showed  me  how  ma,, 
makes  himself  eternal."  (Applause)  I 
remember  he  was  so  kind  to  mo— I,  rather 
a  flighty  and  exceedingly  youthful  hoy. 
He  took  me  with  him,  I  remember,  on 
some  of  his  walks.  I  remember  particu- 
larly a  walk  to  the  Cliffs  which  1  shall 
never  forget.  And  perhaps  this  feeling 
of  gratitude  which  I  have  to  Concord 
gives  me  some  sort  of  claim  to  appear 
hero  to-day. 

But  I  can  easily  find  another  one.      \1- 
though   the   orator  dwelt   to-day   in    per- 
fectly  flttin-    terms    on    the    deliberate 
courage  of  the  men  who   marched   down 
to  the  Bridge,  and  although  1  was  panic- 
ularly  struck  with  what  he  said  of  one  of 
them.-that  is,  that  he  said  that  ho  went 
into  hattle  as  he  went  to  church.— I  could 
not  help  thinking   of   the   motto   of   our 
State,  which,  omittting  the  minority  half 
of  the  quotation,  shows  that  our  ancestors 
made  war  only  (considering  war  in  itself 
a  bad  thing)  to  attain  a  specilie    duvet 
and,  that  object  attained,  were  willing  to 
stt  down  under  their  own  grape  and  fl.r 
tree;  and   finer  grapes,  I  may  sav.  Lave 
never  heen   grown.     You  renieraher  the 
motto,  "Ense  petit  plaeidam  sub  lil.ertate 
qu.etem."     It  is  familiar  to  you  all.    But 
it  has  always  struck  me  that  they  omitted 
the  "Manus  hrec  iuimiea  tyramiis,"  which 
constitutes  the  threat     Although  the  men 
*ho  went  down  to  that  bridge  that  morn- 
nig,  as  Mr.  Uoar  told  us  this  morning,  as 
hejhinks,  went  the*a_with  a  more  far- 
glory  of  the  patriot  is  the  country  he  has 
saved.  Children's  children  are  the  crown 
of  old  men,    The  hundred  years  beginn- 
ing in  1783,  and  just  ended,  must  tell   us 
whether  it  were  not  better  that  Bulkeley 
had  stayed  in  the  pleasant  Tales  of  Bed- 
fordshire, and  Simon  Willard  and  James 
Hoamer  in  rich  and  fertile  Kent. 

Wa  are  as  far  from  the  Concord  to 
wnich  Emerson  spoke  in  1836  as  that  was 
from  the  Concord  of  the  Revolution.  The 
man  or  woman  is  now  departed  from 
among  the  living,  or  is  past  the  Psalm- 
ist's allotted  term  of  human  life,  who,  a 
youth  of  twenty-one,  listened  in  the  ven- 
erable church  to  the  sweet,  rich  tones  of 
oar  beloved  sage,  as  he  spoke  to  the  con- 
gregation, adorned  by  those  crowns  of 
glory,  the  hoar}-  heads  of  the  survivors 
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of  the  Revolution.     We  can  look,  as  with 
the  eyes  of  posterity,   upon  more   than 
half  a  century  of  the  peaceful  and  quiet 
life  of  this  community.     The  labor  of  the 
founders,  the  struggle  with  England,  the 
crowning   sacrifice    and    conflict  of  the 
Revolution,  wore  but  to  win  the  right  to 
be  and  to  remain  what  Concord   was  in 
1835,  and  has  been  since.    It  was  as  abso- 
lute a  democracy,   in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word,  as  ever  existed  on  the  face  of 
this  earth.     Mr.   Emerson  thought  that 
"the  town  records  should  be  printed  and 
presented  to  the  governments  of  Europe ; 
to  the  English  nation  as  a  thank-offering, 
and  as  a  certificate  of  the  progress  of  the 
Saxon  race ;  to  the  continental  nations  as 
a  lesson  of  humanity  and   love."     "Tell 
them,"  he  said,  "the  Union   has  twenty- 
four  stotes,   and   Massachusetts    is  one. 
Tell  them  Massachusetts  has  three   hun- 
dred towns,  and  Concord  is  one;  that,  in 
Concord  are  five  hundred   ratable   polls, 
and  every  one  has  an  equal   vote."    But 
it  was  something  far  more  than  a  politi- 
cal democracy.     The  most  extreme  and 
oppressive  social  distinctions  often  pre- 
vail   under    constitutions    securing    the 
most  absolute  political  equality.    The  re- 
lation of  the  neighbor,   at  its  very  best, 
existed  here  in    that   sense  which    Dr. 
Johnston    gives  as    its    signification    in 
divinity;— "One  partaking  of  the  same 
nature,  and  therefore  entitled  to  good  of- 
fices."   There  was  little  wealth  and  little 
poverty.    There  were  no  palaces  and  no 
hovels.    I  do  not  think  it  occured  to  the 
richest  man  in  town  that  he  was  thereby 
entitled    to   any  superiority,   or  to  the 
poorest  that  he  must  for  that  reason  doff 
hat  to  any  man.  When  the  people  formed 
their  procession  for  their  centennial,  if 
the  little  black  girl  were  left  alone,   the 
beautiful    favorite    of    the    school-room 
took  her  place  by  her  side.    The  towns- 
people who  were  well-to-do  took  an  in- 
terest as  friends  in  the  inmates  of  the 
poor-house,  who,  under  the  old  settle- 
ment laws,  must  have  had  by  themselves 
or  through  their  ancestors  some  close  re- 
lation to  the  town.     This  sense  of  social 
and  personal  equality  was  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  a  just  regard  for  au- 
thority or  personal  character.    Intellect 
and  excellence  were  held  at  their  proper  ; 
rate,  and  received  their  due  respect.  The  • 
town  was  as  early  as  any  to  insist  on   a 
high  standard  of  public  school  education 
for  both  sexes.     It  is  often  said  that  the 
town    meeting    educated  the    people  to 
self-government;  that  town  meetings  are 
to  liberty   what  primary  schools  are  to 
science;  they  bring  it  within  the  people's 
reach,  they  teach  men   how   to  use   and 
how  to  enjoy  it,  and   this  is  true.      But 
the  value  of  the  New  England  town,    the 


value  of    this  town  in  a  most  eminent 
degree,  consists  in  something  more   than 
that.     This  value  is  in  its  personality.    It 
is  a  being  calculated  to  excite  the  warm- 1 
est  human    affection.     In  those  nations 
of  Europe  where  the  national  feeling  is 
the    strongest    the    wisest   philosophers 
have  observed  and  doplored  the  absence 
of  a  local   public  spirit     But  here   the 
town  has  always  been  the  object  of  love 
and  pride.     The  people  of  Concord  cared 
for  its  honor  and  dignity  as  for  that  of 
their  own  household.     In  the  days  which 
some  of  us  can  remember,  the  advent  of 
a  stranger  put  the  town  on  its  hospitality. 
If    Kossuth   or    Lafayette   were  coming 
here,  or  our  famous  anniversary  were  to 
bring  throngs  of  strangers,  every  indi- 
vidual felt  a  personal   responsibility.    In 
the  great  public  charities  for   Greece,  or 
for  Ireland,  or  Hungary,  or  Kansas,  Con- 
cord must  not  be  suffered  to  be  behind 
any    other    town,   in  proportion  to  her 
ability.    The  morals  and  manners  of  the 
people  were  pure   and  clean.    I  do  not 
remember  that  there    has  ever  been  a 
murder  or  a  social  scandal,  and  scarcely 
one  of  the  greater  crimes.  There  was  lit- 
tle of  austerity  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  farmers  led  happy  and  honest  lives. 
The  ever  old  ever  new  romance  of  life 
went   on.    Lovers    woood   and  maidens 
were  won.     Children  were  born,  and  old 
age  passed  to  the  tomb.    Our  clergymen 
taught  a  rational  and  cheerful  faith.  Our 
fathers  and  mothers  took  into  their  own 
nature  the  peace  of  this  beautiful  land- 
scape of  river  and  meadow,   and  put  of 
their  own  nature  into  the  landscape. 

Above,  all,  while,  like  their  fellow-men 
the  round  world  over,  they  belonged  to 
this  world  into  which  they  were  born, 
were  no  ascetics,  took  as  they  came  the 
duties  and  the  enjoyments  and  the  trials 
of  life,  they  held  to  a  very  sincere  reli- 
gious faith  in  a  supreme  law  of  Duty, 
and  in  a  personal  immortality.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  future  life,  when  just  men 
were  to  enjoy  with  those  they  had  loved 
here.  The  children  laid  their  parents  to 
sleep  as  those  who  were  to  awaken  again. 
The  wife  parted  from  her  husband,  ex- 
pecting to  see  his  face  after  a  time.  The 
mother  who  lost  her  child  believed  that 
its  tiny  fingers  should  curl  once  more 
about  her  own.  It  was  this  hope's  per- 
petual breath  from  which  alone  came  to 
them,  as  to  all  healthy  society,  every  gift 
Of  noblest  origin. 

It  is  often  said  that  these  democracies, 
with  their  political  and  social  dead  level 
may  do  very  well  for  mankind  in  a  condi- 
tion of  coarse  and  comfortable  mediocrity. 
Men  may  eat  and  drink  and  die  in  them, 
with  a  certain    gross  physical  content- 


rnent.  But  for  letters  and  art,  for  the 
greater  and  nobler  quality  of  chivalry 
and  genius,  for  the  respect  due  to  au- 
thority, especially  for  the  beauty  and 
ornament  of  noble  and  gracious  manners, 
we  must  look  elsewhere.  You  need  a 
throne,  the  fountain  of  honor,  hereditary 
wealth,  feeder  of  the  aits  which  ennoble 
and  beautify  life,  great  old  houses  and 
family  names,  and  old  household  gardens, 
for  the  rare  plant  of  courtesy  and  high 
breeding  to  mature  and  blossom.  Let  us 
see.  1  think  we  need  not  altogether  blush 
for  our  old  Concord,  when  these  things 
are  spoken  of.  We  shall  perhaps  tind 
that  the  tuen  who  have  come  out  from 
onr  farm-bouses  have  been  as  ready  for 
tho  great  self-sacrifices  of  life,  that  Coun- 
try, Honor,  Duty,  have  had  a  meaning 
for  them  also,  as  for  any  Plantagenet  or 
Howard.  But  how  is  it  in  respect  of 
courtesy  and  good  manners,  not  now 
using  the  words  in  their  largest  and  best 
sense  of  manifestation  of  true  kindness, 
but  as  denoting  that  beauty  and  grace  of 
oonduct  and  behavior  that  mark  the  gen- 
tleman and  gentlewoman.  I  suppose 
perfect  specimens  of  these  manners  are 
rare  everywhere.  Every  generation  speaks 
of  them  as  gentlemen  of  the  old  school, 
each  thereby  confessing  that  it  has  not 
many  of  them  to  show  for  its  own.  How 
will  the  proportion  of  them  here  com- 
pare with  that  in  other  forms  of  society? 
I  have  been  in  my  timo  a  pretty  diligent 
and  hungry  reader  of  the  memories  of 
Englishmen  of  rank  and  fame,  illustrious 
in  church  or  state,  in  law  or  letters.  I 
confess  I  do  not  find  many  traces  of  such 
characters  there.  If  English  fiction,  from 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  down  to  Dickcus 
and  Thackery  and  Trollope  draw  a  true 
portraiture,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
sect  our  young  farmers  to  learn  the 
graces  of  life  from  the  gentlemen  they 
describe. 

There  are  many  persons  in  this  audience 
who  remember  the  simple  and  grave  cour- 
tesy of  Nathan  Brooks.  Your  elders  have 
not  forgotten  another  Concordman — him 
of  whom  Emerson  said  that  "if  one  had 
met  him  in  a  cabin  or  forest,  he  must  still 
seem  a  public  man,  answering  as  sover- 
eign state  to  sovereign  state;  and  might 
easily  suggest  Milton's  picture  of  John 
Bradshaw,  that  "he  was  a  consul  from 
whom  the  fasces  did  not  depart  with  the 
year,  but  in  private  seemed  ever  Bitting 
in  judgment  on  kings;"  and  "that  he 
returned  from  courts  or  congresses,  to  sit 
down,  with  unaltered  humility  in  the 
church  or  in  the  town-house,  on  the  plain 
wooden  bench,  where  honor  came  and 
sat  down  beside  him."  To  meet  Emerson 
himself  was  aa  if  you  had  encountered 
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one  fre6h  from  the  council  of  the  Greek 
Olympus.  These  men  were  not  accidents. 
They  were  represeutatives,  the  best  rep- 
resentatives perhaps,  but  still  represeu- 
tatives, of  a  people  from  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  sprang,  from  which  they 
derived  their  education,  and  in  which 
they  found  example,  guidance,  and  com- 
panionship. If  it  had  been  necessary  for 
our  little  democracy  to  establish  its  own 
relations  with  any  throne  or  court,  it 
would  not  have  lacked  ambassadors;  and 
it  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  be 
ashamed  of  them. 

For  how  many  centuries  has  the  world 
been  moved  to  admiration  and  tears  by 
the  story  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  tho  bright, 
consummate  flower  of  English  chivalry, 
who  gave  the  cup  of  water,  offered  to  his 
own  dying  lips,  to  his  dying  comrade.  It 
is  the  one  story  which  brings  the  age  of 
chivalry  home  to  the  apprehension  of 
mankind.  Yet,  certainly,  we  should  all 
of  us  have  thought  the  action  perfectly 
natural  to  George  Prescott. 

Concord  was  among  ths  very  earliest 
towns  to  provide  a  liberal  education  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  both  in  public 
and  private  schools.  Both  sexes  pursued 
these  studies  together,  and  certainly  for 
all  the  time  for  which  I  can  speak,  the 
girls  were  at  tho  head  of  the  classes. 
When  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, in  1876,  desired  that  the  biography 
of  a  woman  from  each  of  tho  old  thirteen 
states  should  be  written,  to  exhibit  the 
highest  attainment  of  American  woman- 
hood for  the  first  century  of  our  national 
life,  8arah  Ripley,  a  Concord  woman  by 
marriage  and  adoption,  was  selected  as 
the  representative  of  Massachusetts.  She 
was  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  coun- 
try in  classics,  in  mathemathics,  in  mod- 
ern literature,  English  and  continental, 
and  in  Natural  History.  She  conducted 
her  pupils  through  the  entire  college  cur- 
riculum. Mr.  Everett  said  of  her  that  she 
was  qualified  to  till  any  professor's  chair 
at  Harvard.  Rarely  was  a  brighter  or 
profounder  intellect;  never  a  sweeter  or 
more  gracions  presence. 

"Tell  me,  tell  me,  have  ye  known 
Household  charm  more  sweetly  rare, 
Grace  of  woman  ampler  blown, 
Modesty  more  debonair, 
Younger  heart,  with  wit  full  grown." 

"Native  to  famous  wits, 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess," 

Concord  is  known  by  her  contribution  to 
literature,  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  The  battle-ground  itself  has 
added  glory  in  the  eyes  of  tho  pilgrim, 
that  it  is  hard  by  the  home  of  Hawthorne. 


Our  cemetery  is  not  more  hallowed  by  the 
sacred  dust  it  preserves,  than  by  Mr. 
Channing's  ode  for  its  dedication,  fit  to 
be  ranked  with  Sir  John  Davies'  Poem  of 
the  Soul. 

"Rather  to  those  ascents  of  being  turn 
Where  a  ne'er-setting  sun  illumes  the 
year 

Eternal,    and    the    incessant    watch-tires 
burn 
Of  unspent  holiness  and  goodness  dear." 

Thoreau  found  in  our  woods  the  mate- 
rial for  his  reports  of  the  habits  of  all  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature,  which  are  to 
those  which  science  had  given  us  before, 
as  the  human  character  of  a  poet  to  the 
same  man  as  described  by  an  anatomist. 
Emerson,  who  held  the  loftiest  place  in 
literature  of  all  men  of  his  time,  to  whom 
Concord  owes  so  much,  would  have  been 
first  to  acknowledge  his  own  debt  to  her. 
The  biographer  who  would  describe  the 
"educational  and  social  Influences  which 
helped  to  mould  his  character,"  or  the 
qualities  of  race  he  inherited  has  first  to 
understand  the  character  of  Concord,  and 
study  the  lives  of  generations  of  Concord 
men. 

Eminence  in  the  line  arts,  for  obvious 
reason,  is  not  to  be  expected  of  a  people 
situated  as  we  were  for  our  first  two  hun- 
dred years.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
that  a  young  man  descended  from  that 
race  of  Puritan  clergymen  who  have  so 
honored  the  towu  in  every  generation,  is 
taking  high  rank  as  a  painter  in  Paris. 
When  we  see,  standing  by  the  North 
Bridge,  one  of  the  very  few  great  Ameri- 
can statues  that  are  alive,  we  are  glad  t(' 
remember  that  we  had  not  to  go  abroad 
for  the  sculptor,  and  to  think  that  Con- 
cord has  given  proof  that  the  genius  of 
American  Democracy  is  not  incapable  of 
adding  this  ornament  and  beauty  also  to 
the  state. 

In  speaking  of  the  towu  as  a  separate 
municipal  and  social  life,  we  do  not  forget 
that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  life,  in 
which  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
The  commonwealth  and  the  country  sur- 
round us  like  tho  air.  What  would  be 
left  of  Concord,  if,  inhabited  by  the  same 
men,  and  with  all  physical  conditions  un- 
changed, she  had  been  other  than  a  Mas- 
sachusetts town,  is  haider  to  answer  than 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  famous  question, — 
"What  song  the  Sirens  sang."  But  she 
has  given,  as  well  as  received.  Certainly 
she  has  not  failed  iu  her  contribution  to 
the  glory  of  Massachusetts,  in  every  gen- 
eration. When  it  was  the  glory  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  redeem  the  continent  from  the 
savage,  and  to  found  an  empire,  the  men 
of  Concord  led   the  way  into  the   forest. 


When  it  was  the  glory  of  Massachusetts 
to  lead  in  winning  American  liberty  from 
the  power  of  England,  it  was  a  Concord 
voice  that  gave  the  word.  When  it  was 
the  glory  of  Massachusetts  to  give  to 
mankind  the  example  of  a  model  self- 
governing  commouwealth  in  peace,  Con- 
cord was  a  model  towu.  When  it  was  the 
glory  of  Massachusetts  to  adorn  herself 
with  her  garland  or  men  of  genius,  poets, 
philosophers,  orators,  Concord  furnished 
the  brightest  flowers  in  that  wreath. 

But  the  test  was  still  to  come  which 
should  determine  whether  eighty  years 
of  peace,  whether  church  and  common 
school,  and  town  meeting,  could  train  the 
youth  of  Concord,  in  the  comfort  and  lux- 
ury of  modern  homes,  to  a  heroism  like 
that  which  grew  up  of  old  in  the  forest 
and  in  the  Indian  war.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  1861,  on  the  old  historic  day,  the 
first  Concord  soldiers  left  home  for  the 
defence  of  Washington.  The  towu  had 
already  taken  an  influential  part  in  inaug- 
urating the  great  political  revolution 
which  achieved  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
When  the  party  was  formed  in  1848  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
territories,  the  call  issued  from  Concord, 
a  Concord  man  presided  at  its  first  state 
convention,  and,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, natives  of  Concord  piesided  at  its 
first  great  meetings  in  Lowell  and  in  ! 
Worcester,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  that 
in  Boston. 

The  soldiers  of  Concord  went  to  the 
war  fully  understanding  its  issues.  They 
knew  what  they  were  fighting  for.  The 
spirit  of  Captain  Charles  Miles  of  the 
Revolution,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  British,  who  told  Dr.  Rip- 
ley "that  he  went  to  the  services  of  that 
day  with  the  same  seriousness  and  ac- 
knowledges ent  of  Ood  that  he  carried  to 
church"  was  still  the  spirit  of  the  later 
generation.  What  one  of  them  said  of 
their  brave  Colonel  Prescott  was  true  as 
a  general  description  of  all: — "A  more 
moral  man,  or  one  more  likely  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  cannot  be  found 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  did  not 
fight  for  glory,  honor,  or  money,  but 
because  he  thought  it  his  duty." 

I  have  not  the  time  to  enter  upon  the 
detail  of  that  honorable  and  pathetic  his- 
tory. It  is  not  necessary.  As  a  son  of 
Concord,  theie  is  nothing  I  could  desire 
to  have  added  to  the  complete  and  noble- 
eloquence  which  expressed  her  gratitude 
to  her  soldiers  in  the  recent  war,  when 
the  soldier's  monument  was  dedicated. 
The  citizens  who  then  uttered  the  voice 
of  the  town  were  careful  to  disclaim  any 
peculiarity  or  monopoly  of  merit.  The 
I  town  furnished  more  than  her  quota  of 
men.  her  full  proportion  of  all  other  con- 
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tributions,  and  her  spirit  never  flinched 
or  quailed  till  the  war  was  over.  There 
is  no  record  of  dishonor.  If  the  people 
everywhere  did  as  well,  her  comfort  and 
contentment,  her  pride  and  glory,  her  joy 
and  reward,  must  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  she  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  that  democracy  which  at  last  raised  a 
whole  people  to  that  "democratic  dead 
level,"  aye!  rather,  to  that  living  level, 
that  lofty  table-land  of  patriotism  and 
virtue. 

The  secret  of  the  histor;  of  Concord 
has  been  the  connection  of  her  genera- 
tions with  each  other.  Each  has  held  by 
the  hand  of  that  which  went  before  it, 
needing  no  better  examples,  seeking  no 
better  teachers.  The  spirit  of  the  Fathers 
has  descended  to  the  children.  The  youth 
of  1861  felt  the  electric  thrill  from  the 
men  of  1633  and  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Our  own  generation  will  soon  join  those 
whose  deeds  we  affectionately  celebrate, 
and  this  assembly  sleep  by  the  side  of 
the  congregations  who  listened  to  the 
Bulkeleys,  to  Bliss,  to  Emerson,  or  to 
Kiplcy.  The  hospitable  soil  which  has 
received  the  dust  of  our  Fatheis,  is  ready 
to  open  for  us  also.  Wo  shall  account  it 
one  of  the  chief  blessings  and  privileges 
of  existence,  better  than  wealth,  better 
than  noble  or  royal  blood,  to  have  had 
such  men  for  our  ancestors,  our  kindred, 
our  neighbors  and  townsmen — to  have 
'  been  part  of  this  pure  and  beautiful  life, 
sprung  from  the  marriage,  in  these  forest 
glades,  of  the  spirit  of  religion  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 

It  is  in  no  temper  of  vain-glory  that  we 
'  would  remember  our  Fathers.  It  is  rather 
as  feeliug,  and  as  handing  down  to  our 
children,  a  great'  burden,  demanding, 
when  occasions  come,  great  and  strenuous 
exertions  of  sacrifice  and  duty.  Farthest 
possible  from  vanity  and  false  pride  is 
that  temper  which  the  Greek  ascribed  to 
his  people  "who  thought  themselyes 
worthy  of  great  things,  being  in  truth 
worthy."  If  our  children  are  to  sustain 
'  the  great  burdens  of  freedom  and  self- 
'  government  in  their  turn,  without  dis- 
honor, they  will  be  helped  and  strength- 
ened as  they  remember  that  they  are  of 
the  blood  of  the  invincible  men  of  old. 

It  may  be  that  the  separate  municipal 
and  social  life  which  has  given  this  town 
her  character  and  history  is  about  to  come 
to  au  end;  that  this  little  river  is  about  to 
lose  itself  in  the  sea;  that  the  neighbor- 
ing city  will  overflow  her  borders,  or  that 
railroad  and  telegraph  and  telephone  will 
mingle  her  elements  inextricably  with  the 
great  mass  of  American  life.  I  do  not 
believe  it.  .  I  think  the  town  will  preserve 


for  a  long  and  indefinite  future,  her  an- 
cient and  distinct  quality.  But  however 
this  shall  be,  the  lives  of  our  Fathers  will 
not  be  lost.  The  town  will  have  made 
her  impression  upon  America  herself. 
Among  the  memorable  figures  in  history 
shall  he  that  of  dear,  wise,  brave,  tender, 
gentle  old  Concord;  she  who  broke  the 
path  into  the  forest,  she  who  delivered 
her  brave  blow  between  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
land, she  by  whose  fireside  the  rich  and 
the  poor  sat  together  as  equals,  she  whose 
children  made  her  famous  by  eloquence, 
by  sculpture,  and  by  song. 


ORATION 


BY 


Hon.  GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 


The  story  of  Concord,  the  most  noble, 
touching,  and  famous  story  that  any  com- 
munity which   now  governs   itself  after 
the  ancient   fashion   of  a  New  England 
town  has  the  right  to  tell,  has  been  nar- 
tated  by  orators  and  historians  with  whom 
no  successor  will,  for  a  moment,  enter 
into  competition.    Some  of  you  remember 
when   the  aged  clergyman  of  the  town, 
who,  with   his  gray  hairs  and   his   mild 
authority,    seemed    the    very  genius    of 
Puritan    and    Revolutionary  Concord,  at 
the  end  of   a  half-century's   service,   re- 
counted to  his  congregation  the  wonder- 
ful dealing  of  Ood  with  his  people  who 
"here  first  planted  the  standard  of  the 
cross  and  .  f  liberty."    Three  years  before, 
Edward  Everett,  then  in   his   prime   aud 
splendor,  traced  the  causes  aud  the  results 
of  the  events  of  the  19th  of  April.  1775. 
By  his  magic  art,  he  caused  his  audience 
sj  to  hear  once  more,  after  fifty  years  silence, 
the  sound  of  the  old  New  England  drums, 
beating  on  all  the  roads,  and  to  see  again, 
as  in  visible  presence,  the  march  to  the 
bridge,  and  the  flashing  of  the  uninter- 
mitted   fire    that    lined    every   patch    of 
trees,  every  rock,  every  stream  of  water, 
every   building,    every    stonewall,    from 
Merriam's  comer   to  Charlestown.     Her 
own   most   illustrious  son,  the  foremost 
teacher  in  his  generation  of  both  hemis- 
pheres, on  the  day  of  her  f.econd  centen- 
nial, summed  up  for  Concord   the   rich 
lessons  of  her  history.     In  18o0,  Mr.  Ran- 
toul    delivered    the    masterly    discourse 
which  wa6  his  last  great  public  service 
before  his  untimely  death.     Bancroft  has 
compressed   the   result  of  investigations 
begun  more  than  sixty  years  ago  into  that 


twenty-eighth  chapter,  which,  if  Ameri- 
can liberty  survive,  Khali  outlast  Thucy- 
dides.  In  1875  the  successor  of  Dr.  Kip- 
ley,  in  a  sermon  inspired  by  the  loftiest 
faith  of  the  Fathers,  showed  that  the 
Revolution  was  "the  reverence  for  God's 
sovereignty  and  His  righteous  will  on- 
acted  into  law,  anrl  brought  into  martial 
array."  After  all  this,  what  would  have 
been  impossible  to  almost  any  other  liv- 
ing orator,  in  the  presence  of  President 
Grant  and  his  cabinet,  tbe  executives  of 
many  states,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  citi- 
zens, Mr.  Curtis  told  again,  with  new  and 
increased  interest,  the  familiar  tale  wliich 
he  had  learned  in  Concord  in  his  boy- 
hood. 

There  is  little  left  for  us,  to-day.  but 
commonplaces;— and  to  thank  the  Power 
who  hath  so  ordered  our  lot  and  our  lin- 
eage that  our  commonplaces  are  such 
things  as  these. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  plain  story  of 
any  New  England  town  without  seeming 
to  be  boastful.  We  will  strive,  in  all  we 
havo  to  say  on  this  occasion,  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  that  moderation, 
which  has  always  been  so  prominent  a 
trait  in  the  character  of  Concord.  But 
still,  we  must  describe  her  as  she  appears 
to  her  children.  We  have  a  right  to  tell 
our  mother  on  her  birthday  that  we  love 
her,  and  that  her  venerable  face  is  fairer 
in  our  eyes  than  alt  the  roses  of  girlhood. 
The  chief  marvel  which  impresses  us 
when  we  look  at  the  Concord  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  is  the  permanence 
of  what  our  ancestors  founded.  Children 
of  an  adventurous  race,  born  to  build 
states,  and  to  furnish  the  material  of 
which  states  are  builded,  with  the  ances- 
tral Norseman's  hunger  for  sea  and  hori- 
zon and  forest,  dwellers  on  this  sandy 
plain,  in  this  bleak  and  savage  climate, 
with  no  wall  to  keep  them  in,  tempted  in 
later  generations  by  luxurious  city  and 
fertile  west,  how  much  of  the  original 
Concord,  with  its  institutions,  its  charac- 
ter, its  faith,  its  blood  and  breed,  is  here. 
Like  the  rost  of  the  old  thirty  New  Eng- 
land towns,  from  whom  one-third  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  descended, 
it  has  given  of  itself  t  >  a  thousand  com- 
munities, all  over  the  country.  Uut.  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  it  has  assimi- 
lated and  digested  into  its  own  likeness 
what  has  come  to  it  from  without. 

We  are  celebrating  the  origin  of  a  life 
which  has  been  contemporary  with  a 
large  part  of  what  is  remembered  or  is 
worth  remembering  in  history.  Fifteen 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  Jive 
years  after  John  Winthrop  came  to  .Salem 
and  founded  Boston,  civilization  turned 
westward  from  the  sea  coast  and  planted 
its  first  footstep  here.     The  men  who 
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came  to  Concord  with  Peter  Bulkeley  and 
Simon  Willard  had  seen  in  England  per. 
sons  who,  in  their  time,  had  looked  into 
the  faces  of  men  who  were  alive  when 
Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  into  Bristol  harbor 
with  the  news  that  he  had  planted  the 
English  flag  on  an  unknown  continent, 
"larger  than  Christendom,"     They  had 

seen  men  who  remembered  when  the 
fust  Hible  was  printed,  and  the  first 
Protestant  sermon  preached. 

Before  their  day,  how  little  had  hap- 
pened that  comes  down  to  us  amoug  the 
living  realities  of  history.  We  have  a 
knowledge,  which  we  call  historical,  of 
one  great  empire,  and  that  somewhat  less 
in  extent  than  our  own.  The  roots  of  the 
English  constitution  and  common  law 
had  been  growing  for  some  centuries  in 
the  soil  of  the  little  territory  called  F.ng- 
land.  The  great  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Elizabeth  had  dispelled  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  All  else  of 
human  history  which  has  survived,  which 
we  teach  our  children,  to  which  an  edu- 
cated man  cares  to  look  for  instruction  or 
example,  is  that  of  a  single  Asiatic  people 
less  in  number  than  Massachusetts,  a 
Grecian  commonwealth  smaller  than  Bos- 
ton, two  brilliant  reigns  in  Spain,  Holland 
behind  her  dikes,  Switzerland  on  her 
chainless  mountains,  the  brief  glories  of 
poetry  and  art  of  a  few  Italian  cities,  the 
brief  struggles  for  liberty  of  a  few  towns 
by  the  northern  sea.  Pretty  much  every 
thing  else  of  the  earlier  story  of  our  planet 
has  perished  from  among  living  realities, 
and  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  anti- 
quary or  the  arc.hajologist,  to  be  conject- 
ured from  ruins,  or  from  fossil  bones,  or 
broken  pottery. 

Concord  was  settled  before  any  Ameri- 
can town  that  does  not  touch  tide-water. 
Her  life  has  been  longer  than  that  of 
thirty-three  of  our  thirty-eight  states,  and 
is  about  coeval  with  the  other  five.  She 
is  nearly  twice  and  one  half  as  old  as  the 
nation,  and  the  constitu  ion  of  Massa- 
chusetts. All  modern  liter  iture  since  the 
death  of  Shakespeare,  in  whose  lifetime 
our  early  settlers  were  born,  all  modern 
science,  all  modern  invention  is  since 
their  day.  The  world  had  not  heard  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  had  just  heard, 
but  not  yet  believed,  that  the  earth  moves 
and  the  blood  circulates. 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  speaking  of  the 
history  of  a  portion  of  our  original  town 
last  year, — since  our  Fathers  came  here, 
the  great  Empire  of  Russia,  and  all  the 
South  American  states  have  taken  their 
place  among  civilized  nations. 

The  mighty  Germany, 

She  of  the  Danube  »nd  the  Northern  Sea, 

has  been  built  up  from  sixty  petty  states. 


Six  dynasties  have  held  dominion  in 
Spain.  Four  have  sat  in  succession  on 
the  throne  of  England,  while  she  has 
united  with  herself  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
lost  America,  conquered  Canada  and  sub- 
jected two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
Asiatics.  France  has  been  twice  a  repub- 
lic, twice  a  monarchy  again,  and  now  is  a 
republic  for  the  third  time.  Italy  has 
shaken  the  armed  heel  of  Austria  from 
off  her  neck,  has  banished  the  Bourbons, 
and  overthrown  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  Belgium  and  Holland  have 
been  joined  and  severed.  The  star  of 
Poland  has  disappeared  from  the  sky. 
Japan  has  risen  in  the  East,  has  thrown 
off  her  barbarism  of  ages,  and  come  to  sit 
docile  at  the  feet  of  America,  to  learn 
civilization,  laws,  manners.  Yet  how 
much,  in  the  great  essentials  of  self-gov- 
ernment, of  character,  of  religious  faith, 
of  the  love  of  liberty,  is  preserved  of  the 
Concord  of  1035  in  the  Concord  of  to-day. 
The  town  our  Fathers  planted  is  here,  as 
little  changed,  in  its  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, as  any  other  civilized  community 
that  has  a  history.  The  town  and  the 
parish  abide  as  our  Fathers  framed  them. 
The  simple  and  cheap  mechanism,  of 
which  no  man  knows  tbe  contriver,  has, 
without  substantial  change,  here  per- 
formed perfectly  all  the  chief  functions  of 
government  "in  simple  democratic  majes- 
ty." The  first  church  covenant,  drawn 
up  by  Peter  Bulkeley,  would  require  little 
change,  if  any,  to  be  accepted  to-day,  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  people,  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice. 

1  have  now  before  me  an  original  mem- 
orial, addressed  to  the  General  Court  in 
1064,  twenty-nine  years  after  the  settle- 
ment. It  bears  the  names  of  ninety-three 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  sure  prophecy 
of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  As  soon  as 
Charles  Second  was  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne,  and  the  mitre  and  the  crown  had 
become  omnipotent  again,  Lord  Claren- 
don turned  his  attention  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  little  Commonwealth  where 
all  the  strength  left  to  Puritanism  seemed 
to  dwell.  "It  may  be  presumed,"  he 
declared,  "that  they  will  harden  in  their 
constitution,  and  grow  on  nearer  to  a 
Commonwealth,  toward  which  they  are 
already  well-nigh  ripened."  Ho  urged 
upon  the  King  that  "soarce  any  future 
accident  or  state  of  affairs  can  in  any 
probability  render  the  reduction  of  that 
doubtful  people  more  feasible  than  at  this 
point  of  Jme  they  may  be  found  to  be." 
At  his  suggestion,  four  ships  of  war,  the 
first  that  ever  dropped  anchor  in  Massa- 
chusetts waters,  and  four  hundred  troops 
were   despatched   to    Boston,   conveying 


the  royal  commissioners,  who  were  em- 
powered to  assume  and  exercise  the  full- 
est jurisdiction, 'civil,  criminal,  nnd  mili- 
tary. The  General  Court,  on  their  side, 
prepared  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
their  charter,  put  in  order  the  train-hands, 
and  placed  an  able  officer  in  command  of 
the  castle.  I  cannot  here  give  the  history 
of  that  memorable  struggle,  which  the 
skill  of  the  Puritan  statesmsn  prolonged 
for  twenty  years.  My  purpose  is  to  show 
the  temper  of  Concord,  and  the  stable 
character  of  her  population. 

"To  the  honoured  generall  Court  of  the 
Massachusets  Collonie,  hold  at  Boston  Oc- 
tober:-19:  1664:  the  humble  representa- 
tion of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  of 
Concord  both  freemen  and  others. 

"FoJasmuch  as  we  understand*  that 
there  have  been  complains  made  unto  his 
Majestic,  concerning  divisions  amongst 
us,  and  dissatisfaction  about  the  present 
Government  of  this  Colonic;  we  whose 
names  are  underwritten  doe  hereby  testi- 
fie  our  unanimous  satisfaction  in,  and 
adhearing  to,  the  present  Govermeut, 
soe  longe,  and  orderly  established,  and 
our  earnest  desire  of  the  Continuance 
thereof,  and  of  all  the  libertys,  and  privi- 
ledges  appertaining  therunto,  which  are 
Contained  in  the  Charter  granted  by  King 
James,  and  King  Charles  the  first  of  Bles- 
sed Memorie;  under  the  encouragment, 
and  security  of  which  Charter,  we  or  our 
fathers  ventured  over  the  Ocean,  into 
this  wilderness,  through  great  hazzards, 
charges,  and  difficulties;  And  seeing  our 
rightfull  Soveraigne  hath  priviledged  you 
with  power  by  force  of  armes  to  defend 
this  place  and  people  (we  having  encour- 
agment from  the  honoured  Council,  can- 
not but  acknowledge  it  a  inercie  of  god, 
that  you  soe  minde  the  good  aud  preser 
vation  of  this  place,  and  people,  according 
to  oath)  we  doe  declare  that  we  are  readie 
to  assist  both  with  persons  and  estates, 
that  soe  by  the  Goodness  nnd  mercy  of 
god  we  may  still  enjoy  present  priviledges 
and  remaine  yours  in  all  Uuinble  observ- 
ance." 

Dr.  Ripley  says,  truly,  that  "it  was 
scarcely,  if  any,  less  adventurous,  or  per- 
ilous, in  1635,  to  come  from  Cambridge  to 
Concord,  than  from  Holland  to  Plymouth 
in  1620,  or  from  England  to  Salem,  seven 
or  eight  years  afterwards."  Yet  the  men 
who  less  than  twenty  years  before  had 
made  that  perilous  journey  by  the  Indian 
path,  their  little  town  still  but  an  outpost, 
eleven  years  before  Phillip's  war,  with 
their  sons,  were  girding  up  their  loins 
again  to  defend  with  life,  and  everything 
that  belonged  to  life,  their  precious  plant 
of  "the  cross  and  of  liberty."  Of  the 
ninety-three  men  who  signed  that  paper 
two  hundred  and  twenty- one  years  ago, 
there  are  fourteen  whose  descendants, 
bearing  their  names,  live  on  the  same 
land  to-day.  There  are  twenty-three 
others  whose  descendants  of  the  same 
name  dwell  within  what  were  then  the 
limits  of  Concord.    There  are  four  others 
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of  whom  the  same  is  probably  true.  At 
least  nine  more  are  represented  through 
female  descendants — a  few  others  have 
become  extinct  in  Concord,  quite  lately. 
At  least  fifty  of  the  ninety-three  signers 
of  that  paper  are  represented,  I  presume, 
in  this  assembly.  Here  are  the  names, 
honored  now  as  then,  which  have  made 
up  so  much  of  the  character  and  history 
of  Concord,  and  of  the  towns  which  have 
been  set  off  from  her,  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  It  is  headed  by  Thomas 
Brooks.  Here  is  the  sturdy  Kentishman, 
Dolor  Davis,  ancestor  of  three  Massachu- 
setts governors,— Davis,  Long,  and  Robin- 
son—a  vine  whoso  vintage,  like  the  best 
wine,  continues  to  improve  with  years. 
Here  are  Brooks.  Browne,  Fletcher,  Flint, 
Hosmer,  Stow,  Hayward,  Heywood, 
Wheeler,  Hunt,  Miles,  Hoare,  Tailor, 
Baker,  Heald,  Hartwell,  Davis,  Barrett, 
Rice,  Wood,  Merriam,  Dudley,  Jones, 
Rail,  Dakin,  Barker,  Buttrick,  Billings, 
Blood.  I  believe  there  are  few  English 
towns  who  could  tell  such  a  story. 

A  very  few  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind impress  you  with  a  sense  of  their  in- 
dividuality. When  you  think  of  them  it  is 
not  a  vague  human  image,  it  is  Napoleon, 
Washington,  Webster,  Fenelon,  that  rises 
in  the  imagination.  Of  the  multitude  of 
cities  and  towns  whose  names  aie  pre- 
served in  history,  there  are  a  very  few  that 
seem  to  be  anything  but  an  aggregate  or 
society  of  men,  distinguished  by  name  or 
locality  only  from  all  the  others  belonging 
to  the  same  region  or  country,  or  century. 
As  you  go  from  state  to  state,  or  from  dis- 
trict to  district,  one  name,  one  country, 
one  town  is  pretty  much  like  another.  But 
when  Athens  or  Edinburg  or  Boston  is 
named  you  have  a  conception  of  a  separate 
life,  a  life  like  no  other,  with  a  quality  of 
its  own,  like  a  face  of  Van  Dyke  or  a 
statue  of  Phidias,  or  a  striking  human 
character.  The  number  of  communities 
of  this  class  is  not  large.  But  I  think  that 
by  the  general  consent  of  all  intelligent 
students  of  her  history,  Concord  would 
be  herd  to  belong  to  it.  The  town  was 
settled  by  men  direct  from  England, 
chosen  by  Bulkeley  to  be  his  companions. 
The  quality  which  he  and  they  gave  it,  it 
retained.  The  name  is  commonly  sup 
posed  to  have  come  from  the  harmony  of 
the  compact  with  the  Indians  by  which 
the  title  was  acquired.  But  the  record 
shows  that  this  name  was  chosen  before 
our  ancestors  came  into  the  forest.  It  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  taste  and  gfntle 
spirit  of  Bulkeley.  You  do  not  find  in  its 
history  a  trace  of  the  fierce,  cruel, 
.haughty,  intolerant  temper,  so  often  at- 
tributed to  Puritanism  community.  No 
Quaker  was  whipped,  no  witch  hung,  no 


heretic  banished.  The  persecution  which 
had  driven  them  from  England,  had  left 
no  bitterness  which  we  can  trace.  Bulke- 
ley' s  Gospel  Covenant,  a  book  made  up, 
he  declares,  of  sermons  delivered  to  his 
people,  and  received  by  them  "with 
unanimous  approbation  aud  assent  as  the 
truth  of  God,"  exhibits  in  style  and 
thought  the  best  scholarship  of  the  gen- 
eration which  translated  the  Bible  in 
King  James  version.  Some  of  its  pas- 
sages in  their  tenderness  aud  loftiness 
remind  us  of  the  most  affectionate  parts 
of  the  epistles  of  Paul.  It  breathes 
throughout  the  very  spirit  of  Grace, 
Mercy  and  Peace.  "Oh  England,  my  deare 
native  countrey''  he  exclaims,  "whoso 
wombe  bore  me,  whose  breasts  nourished 
me,  and  in  whose  armes  I  should  desire 
to  die,  Give  eare  to  one  of  thy  children 
which  dearly  loveth  thee — Stirre  up  thy- 
selfe  with  thankfulnesse  and  joy  of  heart 
to  embrace  the  things  of  thy  peace.  Es- 
teem the  gospel  as  thy  pearle,  thy  trea- 
sure, thy  crowne,  thy  felicite." 

The  aboriginal  title  to  the  land  was 
honorably  acquired  and  paid  for.  Major 
Willard  and  Thomas  Flint,  as  well  as  their 
minister,  were  close  frieuds  of  Eliot  and 
Gookin,  and  exerted  themselves  to  secure 
just  and  humane  treatment  for  the  Indian. 
Tahattawan,  the  sachem  of  Musketaquid 
was  one  of  the  earliest  converts,  and  re- 
mained steadfast  until  his  death. 

It  was  about  a  century  from  the  death 
of  the  last  of  our  early  settlers  who  came 
from  England  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  a  century  of  New  Eng- 
land life  which  has  bad  too  little  regard 
either  from  local  or  general  history.  It 
had  few  great  reputations.  Mr.  Webster's 
list  of  the  great  names  of  New  England 
in  1720  at  the  end  of  its  first  century,  is 
almost  ludicrous  for  its  poverty.  But  it 
was  a  wonderful  century  for  the  training 
of  a  great  people.  The  whole  hundred 
years  was  a  romance,  full  of  stirring  ad- 
venture. It  was  a  life  under  arms.  Capt. 
Wheeler's  expedition  to  Brookfield  in 
1C75  surpasses  in  interest  any  invention 
of  Cooper.  The  three  things  from  which 
comes  the  heroic  temper,  from  which 
comes  a  race  fitted  lor  the  most  strenuous 
contests  of  war  and  statesmanship,  capa- 
ble of  the  great  moral  self-restraints  as 
needful  to  leugth  of.  life  and  health  in  a 
nation  as  temperance  to  that  of  the  body, 
were  the  constant  discipline  of  this  peo- 
ple. These  three  things  were, —  war, 
straining  to  the  utmost  every  resource  of 
courage,  endurance  and  skill;— the  cen- 
tury-long discussion  of  the  natural  right , 
of  the  people,  their  rights  under  the  char- 
ter and  British  constitution  which  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  state: — and  the 
constant  consideration  of  the   relation  of 


man  to  his  Creator  and  to  the  controlling 
law  of  duty.  On  the  one  hand  were  the 
French  and  Indians,  a  constant  menace 
to  the  state  whose  frontier  was  never  a 
day's  march  from  Concord.  On  the  other 
was  the  mighty  power  of  England,  where 
Stuart,  Cromwell,  Orange,  Ilanovcr,  alike 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  little  self- 
governing  Commonwealth.  There  was 
scarcely  a  Concord  family  that  had  not 
some  member  killed,  wounded,  or  a  pri- 
soner, or  had  not  its  own  story  of  perilous 
adventure  and  escape.  The  town  fur- 
nished many  brave  and  able  officers  of 
high  rank.  What  West  Point  education 
was  ever  like  this  military  school!  Every 
boy  was  a  sharp-shooter.  The  father  told 
the  children  at  the  fireside  the  tale  of 
Philip's  war,  of  the  burning  of  Lancaster 
and  Groton,  of  the  fight  at  Sudbury,  of 
the  escape  of  Mary  Shepard,  of  the  rescue 
of  Mrs.  Kowlandson,  of  Wheeler's  des- 
perate struggle,  of  Willard'8  coming  to 
the  deliverance  of  Brooklield  at  sun- 
down, of  the  great  French  wars,  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  of  Lov- 
ell's  Fight,  of  Fort  Edward,  of  William 
Henry,  of  Crown  Point,  of  Martinique,  of 
the  Havana,  of  Louisburg.  which  our 
Fathers  captured  with  its  own  cannon,  of 
Quebec,  where,  at  last,  the  lilies  went 
down  beforo  the  lion,  never  again,  but 
for  a  brief  period  in  Louisiana,  to  float 
as  an  emblem  of  dominion  over  any  part 
of  North  America.  In  all  this,  the  town 
did  its  full  share.  To  every  one  of  these 
things  belongs  a  Concord  story.  These 
were  the  experiences,  not  of  wild  and 
adventurous  spirits,  but  of  sober  citizens, 
of  church-members,  and  deacons.  The 
old  Indian  lighter  discoursed  with  his 
neighbor  of  the  true  boundary  which 
separates  liberty  and  authority  in  the 
state,  of  the  principles  of  constitutional 
freedom,  and  the  defence  of  his  natural 
rights  against  King  and  Parliament,  and 
Royal  Governor.  From  the  pulpit  a  suc- 
cession of  able  and  pious  clergymen,  sucfh 
as  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
been  the  pride  and  crown  of  Concord, 
discoursed  to  an  obedient  congregation 
of  their  relations  to  their  Creator,  of 
duty,  and  of  the  things  that  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life. 

The  first  century  and  a  half  was  but  one 
long  drill  for  the  Revolution.  So  it  was, 
that  the  Power  which  planted  the  coal, 
and  whose  subtle  chemistry  got  ready  the 
iron  for  the  use  of  the  new  race,  geta  his 
children  ready  that  they  shall  not  fail  in 
that  supremest  hour  when  America  is  to 
be  born. 

19th  APRIL,  1775. 

There  were  three  separate  acts  in  that 
immortal  drama — each  unlike  the   other; 
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each  unlike  any  other.  First  was  the 
death  of  Parker  and  Murray,  and  Munroe 
and  Harrington  and  their  comrades,  the 
first  born  of  American  liberty,  who  fell 
on  the  green  at  Lexington,  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  that  April  morning.  Then  comes 
the  march  to  the  bridge  at  Concord,  John 
Buttrick's  word  of  command  from  which 
dates  the  separation  from  England  and 
the  liberty  of  a  hemisphere;  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world;  the  countenance 
of  Isaac  Davis,  pleasant  and  unchanged 
in  death:  the  irresolute  march  and  coun- 
termarch of  the  British  on  the  green;  the 
retreat  begun  here,  never  ended  till  York- 
town.  These  things  are  living  and  real 
to  us,  as  if  we  had  seen  them  yesterday, 
and  shall  bo  living  and  real  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  until 
time  shall  be  no  more. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  rate  as  highly  as  it 
deserves  the  skill  and  courage  shown  in 
the  third  act  of  the  drama,  the  long  pur- 
suit from  Concord  to  Charlestown.  One 
of  the  famous  Generals  of  our  late  war,  a 
distinguished  man  of  a  distinguished 
family,  told  me  a  few  months  ago,  that 
he  had  recently  made  a  thorough  military 
study  of  the  events  of  the  l!)th  of  April, 
and  that  he  has  been  very  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  military  ability  shown 
by  the  Americans  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
British  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  thing  successfully 
to  pursue  and  attack  a  disciplined  force, 
well-armed,  and  protected  by  flanking 
guards.  The  events  of  that  day  are  a 
test  and  a  demonstration  of  the  highest 
military  quality  in  the  people  of  a  whole 
community,  more  than  is  found  in  many 
great  battles. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  events  of  the  19th  of  April 
had  been,  as  far  as  possible,  expected  and 
arranged  beforehand.  The  notion  that 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  was  an 
unpremeditated, enexpected,  unprepared 
spontaneous  outbreak  of  the  people,  that 
a  prairie  fire  caught  and  spread  over  the 
land,  has  prevailed  largely  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  has  found  countenance 
from  some  high  authorities.  Nothing  is 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  American 
Revolution  was  a  war  as  clearly  foreseen 
and  as  thoroughly  prepared  for  to  the 
extent  of  their  power,  by  the  party  which 
prevailed  as  any  war  in  history.  Military 
stores,  such  as  their  means  permitted, 
were  gathered,  military  forces  organized 
and  officered,  and  articles  of  war  enacted 
and  the  machinery,  legislative  and  execu- 
tive, of  civil  government  created  and  put 
in  order.  When  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1774,  Gen.  Gage  seized  the  powder  be- 
longing to  the  provinces  on  Mystic  River, 
and  two  field-pieces   at  Cambridge,    the 


militia  of  Worcester  and  Hampden  coun- 
ties began  their  march  to  Boston.  Put- 
nam heard  of  it  in  Connecticut  and  sum- 
moned the  militia  there  to  take  up  arms. 
At  least  twenty  thousand  men  were  on 
the  way.  They  were  stopped  by  couriers 
from  the  Committeo  of  Safety,  who  de- 
termined that  the  time  for  force  had  not 
yet  come.  Putnam  wrote  to  them; — "But 
for  counter  intelligence,  we  should  have 
had  forty  thousand'  men  well  equipped 
and  ready  to  march  this  morning.  Send 
a  written  express  to  the  foreman  of  this 
committee,  when  you  have  occasion  for 
our  martial  assistance;  we  shall  attend 
your  summons,  and  shall  glory  in  having 
a  share  in  the  honor  of  ridding  our  coun- 
try of  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  which  our 
forefathers  have  not  borne,  neither  will 
we :  and  we  much  desire  you  to  keep  a 
strict  guard  over  the  remainder  of  your 
powder,  for  there  must  be  the  great 
means  under  God,  for  the  salvation  of 
our  country." 

"How  soon  we  may  need  your  most 
effectual  aid,"  answered  the  committee, 
"we  cannot  determine;  but  agreeably  to 
your  wise  proposal,  we  shall  give  you 
authentic  intelligence  on  such  contin- 
gency. The  hour  of  vengeance  comes 
lowering  on  :  repress  your  ardor,  but  let 
us  adjure  you  not  to  smother  it." 

When  the  September  court  met  in 
Worcester  in  1774,  the  main  street  was 
occupied  by  five  thousand  men  arranged 
under  leaders  in  companies  six  deep. 

Unquestionably,  the  instant  march  to 
Concord  of  the  miuute-men  and  militia 
in  companies,  and  the  care  not  to  begin 
the  war  by  firing  before  they  were  fired 
upon  was  the  result  of  a  previous  order 
from  the  authority  which  could  send 
back  to  their  homes,  without  an  instant's 
hesitation  twenty  thousand  men,  armed, 
and  eager  for  the  conflict.  Col.  Barrett's 
order  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon,  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  declaration 
of  Elenzcr  Brooks,  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  early  in  the  morning,— 
"It  will  not  do  for  us  to  begin  the  war." 

Orators  may  he  ready  to  adopt  a  theory 
as  to  the  course  of  our  history  which  at- 
tribute a  magic  influence  to  the  weapon 
they  wield,  or  gives  an  undue  proportion 
to  the  elements  and  passions  in  human 
nature  to  which  they  appeal.  Patrick 
Henry  utters  a  passionate  outcry,  or 
Wendell  Phillips  a  burning  incentive,  or 
some  stirring  event  sends  an  electric 
shock  through  the  land,  and  lot  the  peo- 
ple overthrow  a  dynasty,  or  strike  off  the 
fetters  from  a  race  of  slaves,  and  liberty 
is  born.  This  may  be,  for  aught  I  know, 
human  nature  among  Mussulman  tribes, 
or  Parisian  mobs.  But  it  is  not  Ameri- 
can nature.     It  is  not   Massachusetts   na- 


ture.  It  is  not  Concord  nature.  The 
sturdy  oak  of  Ameri  -an  free  ;om  has  no 
such  mushroom  growth.  Tho  men  who 
in  their  generation  achieved  American 
Independence,  liko  their  children  who  in 
their  generation  preserved  the  Union  and 
freed  the  slave,  governed  their  action 
and  measured  their  duty  with  the  de- 
liberation and  calmness  that  became  men 
who  were  to  establish  constitutions  and 
men  who  were  to  preserve  them.  The 
habit  of  setting  forth  the  law  of  religious 
and  moral  obligation  in  a  written  creed, 
and  of  looking  for  the  limits  and  re- 
straints of  civil  authority  to  a  charter  or 
written  constitution  and  bill  of  rights 
beget  caution,  exactness  in  reasoning, 
and  dislike  of  exaggeration.  Every  step 
they  took  was  premeditated,  measured, 
firmly  planted  and  without  a  retreat. 
Their  leaders  were  grave  and  temperate 
thinkers,  aged  and  sober  clergymen, 
statesmen  prepared  for  making  constitu- 
tions, and  the  great  permanent  systems 
of  law  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  society.  They  valued  the  old  fash- 
ioned virtue  of  consistency,  and  they 
practiced  the  old  fashioned  virtue  of 
constancy.  They  detested  and  rebuked 
exaggeration.  "The  liberty  they  pur- 
sued," as  Burke  well  said,  "was  a  liberty 
from  order,  from  virtue,  from  morals, 
from  religion:  and  was  neither  hypocriti- 
cally nor  fantastically  followed." 

It  has  been  often  said  that  at  the  mo- 
ment '  of  John  Ruttrick's  word  of 
command,  American  national  life  oegun; 
— and  that  is  true.  The  order  was  given 
to  the  British  subject*.  The  order  was 
obeyed  by  American  citizens.  But  it  ' 
was  also  the  germinant  moment  of  a 
principle  destined  not  merely  to  control 
a  single  state  or  nation,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  to  pervade  all  civilized  nations,  in 
both  hemispheres.  It  is  the  principle* 
not  that  men  are  to  be  governed,  but 
that  they  are  to  govern  themselves,  under 
the  restraints  imposed  by  justice  and 
reason.  The  great  and  crowning  glory 
and  distinction  of  humanity,  the  impos- 
ing, by  itself  upon  itself  of  a  rule  fur- 
nished by  reason,  tested  and  approved  by 
conscience,  controlling  the  inclination 
and  the  will,  was  thereafter  to  be  the 
method  of  mankind  in  the  conduct  of 
states. 

When  we  consider  the  grandeur  and 
the  vast  consequences  of  the  events  of 
that  day,  the  local  controversies  to  which 
they  have  given  rise  become  inexpressibly 
trivial.  There  is  glory  and  honor  enough 
to  go  round.  From  within  a  radius  "of 
six  or  eight  miles  from  this  spot  came  all 
the  men  who  encountered  the  invaders 
anywhere,  until  they  were  well  on  their 
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retreat.  To  Joseph  Robinson  of  West- 
ford  is  due  the  honor,  rare  in  military 
history,  of  declining  rank,  but  accepting 
in  its  fullest  extent  both  danger  and  re- 
sponsibility. Tiie  ball  from  the  first  hos- 
tile shot  passed  under  his  arm  as  he 
walked  by  the  side  of  Buttrick.  With 
that  exception,  the  men  from  before 
whom  the  British  retreated  were  from 
the  towns  embraced  in  the  original  Con- 
cord. The  number  of  the  slain  is  no 
necessary  test  of  the  importance  of  a 
battle.  Tho  Englishmen  lost  at  Agin- 
courtbut  four  gentlemen:' 

None  else  of  name :  and  of  all  other  men 
Kut  five  and  twenty. 

Plasscy,  which  gained  India  to  Eng- 
land, cost  tho  victors  seven  European 
and  sixteen  native  soldiers  killed,  thir- 
teen European  and  thirty-six  natives 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost  but 
twenty-seven  at  New  Orleans.  There 
were  more  Englishmen  slain  on  the  re- 
treat from  Concord  than  fell  of  Wolfe's 
army  who  captured  Quebec;  more  than 
were  slain  of  the  Greek  side  at  Marathon. 
More  men  fell  on  both  sides  that  day 
than  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

But  all  this  is  but  a  season  of  planting. 
The  Puritan  secured  for  his  descendants 
the  right  of  self-government.  Whether 
these  things  were  worth  doing,  or,  at 
least,  whether  their  children  are  not  the 
last  people  who  should  relate  their  story, 
must  be  determined  by  a  survey  of  later 
and  more  peaceful  times.  Mankind  can- 
not always  be  submitted  to  tests  like  war 
and  the  founding  of  states.  The  glory  of 
the  founder  is  the  finished  building.  The 
re  idling  i  •  1 1  ■  |„.-r  in  their  minds  anil  with 
more  |il-i-|>:ir.i1i'>n  th.ui  si>»ne  ol  u>  would 
be  uiiling  '"  allow,  yet  certainly  the 
results  th  it  Mowed  f  if  mi  that  diiy  wen; 
mule  11101111  ntoiis  than  anybody  could 
hive  expected.  What  was  said  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  on  that.diy  1 1  believe  it  is  ilis 
putc'l  whi.-li),  tli  it  "iih  111:111  has  ,1  right 
In  stop  us  from  marching  across  our  own 
bridge,"  I  think  is  as  good  .1  declaration 
of  independence  ;is  I  ever  heard;  but 
whether  the  men  who  marched  on  to  that 
bridge  knew  where  it  was  leading  tliein.  I 
think  is  questionable.  It  was  over  thai 
bridge  that  the  town  meeting,  that  ilnno- 
entry,  in  short,  in  its  purest  and  most 
beautiful  form,  marched  on  to  the  field 
of  cosmopolitan  polities.  It  was  a  most 
event  I  ill  day. 

But  one  other  title  I  have,  perhaps,  foi 
saying  a  few  words  to  you  to-day;  and 
that  is,  the  connection  which  Concord  has 
with  literature  no  less  than  it  has  with 
political  history.  I  do  not  believe  it  ever 
happened  to  any  other  town  so  small  as 
this  to  have  living  in  it  as  contemporaries 


three  such  men  as  Kmcison,  Hawthorne 
and  Thoreau.     It    is   a   most  remarkable 
fact.     And  if  the  first  shot  fired  here  at 
Concord  was  the  first  one  of  the  struggle 
for  political   independence  so  the  first  of 
those   three   men,   more   than    any  other, 
more  than  ((/(others  put  together,  wrought 
our      intellectual     independence.       (Ap- 
plause)    With  him  we  may  truly  be  said 
to    have   first    ceased    to    bo    provincial. 
This  was  a  wonderful  achievement  for  one 
man.    Then  the  second,  Hawthorne.    You 
would  think   me  extravagant,  I  fear,  if  I 
said  how  highly  Irate  the  genius  of  Haw- 
thorne in  the  history  of  literature.     But, 
at  any  rate,   Hawthorne   taught  us  one 
great   and   needful   lesson;    and   that  is, 
that  our  own  past  was   an    ample   store- 
house for  the  highest  works  of    imagina- 
tion   or    fancy.     That,  also,   was   a   very 
great  gain.     And  I  think  that,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Thoreau,  the  third  of  the 
three,  for  another  lesson,  almost  as  impor-' 
tant;  and  that  is,  that  Nature  is  as  friendly, 
as    inspiring    here   as   in    Wordsworth's 
country,    or    anywhere   else.      We    owe, 
therefore,  a  very  great  debt,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  these   three   men.     And   if   we 
have  stars  enough,  which  I  think  perhaps 
is  doubtful,  for  so  great  a  constellation  as 
that  of  Orion,  I  cannot  help  fancying  to 
myself  these  three  as  those  eminent  stars 
in  his  belt.     (Applause)    I    was  going   to 
tell  you  when  1  was   led   off   on    another 
tack,  that,  in  rising  to-day,   I  could  not 
help  being  reminded  of  one  of  my  adven- 
tures  with   my  excellent  tutor   when    I 
was  here  in  Concord.     I   was   obliged    to 
read   with   him    "Locke   on   the  Human 
Understanding."     My  tutor  was  a  great 
admirer   of    Locke,  and  thought  that  he 
was   the   greatest   Englishman  that  ever 
lived,    and    nothing    pleased   him    more, 
consequently,  than  now  and  then  to  cross 
swords  with    Locke  in  argument.     1  was 
not  slow,  you  may  imagine,  to  encourage 
him  in  this  laudable  enterprise.     When- 
ever a  question  arose    between  my  tutor 
and  Locke,  I  always  took    Locke's   side. 
I  remember,  on   one   occasion,  although 
I  cannot  now  quite  recall  the  exact  pas- 
sage in  Locke.— it   was  something  about 
continuity  of  ideas. — my  excollent  tutor 
told  me  that  in  that  case  Locke  was  quite 
mistaken    in    his    views.     My  tutor  said, 
"For  instance,  Locke  says  that  the  mind 
is  never  without  an  idea;  now  I  am  con- 
scious frequently  that  my  mind  is  entirely 
without  any  idea  at  all."    (Laughter  and 
applause.)    And   I  must  confess  that  that 
anecdote  came  vividly  to  my  mind  when 
I   got   up    upon    what   Judge    Hoar    has 
justly  characterized  as  the  most  important 
part  of  an  orator's  person  (Laughter.) 
I  urn  glad  to  be  here  for  one  other  re.i- 


bod.  which  you  will  allow  me  to  surest 
before  I  sit  down;  aucl  that  is,  that  it  is 
good  to  come   back   here   and   re-temper 
one's  self  in  this  pure  spring  of  an  Amer- 
ican  democracy.      I   found   it,— I   won't 
■ay  a  very  good  tonic,  for  I  didn't  need 
its  tonic,-but  I  have  found  it  exceedingly 
refreshing  and  exceedingly  encouraging, 
I  must  say,  for  all  the  world,  for  us.  that 
an  American  allows  himself  to  cherish  it. 
I  am  glad   to  be   here   to-day.  also,  for 
another  reason;  and  that  is,  that  I  most 
heartily  approve  of  every  occasion  which 
tends  to  keep  united  that  thread  of  his- 
toric continuity,  which   is  as  important 
arnonR  nations  as  it  is  among  farail.es.     1 
think  what  Senator  Hoar  said  this  morn- 
ing, about  Concord   having   a  character 
and  physiognomy  of  its  own,  is  eminently 
true;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  unportance 
that   the  traditions  of  such  a  character 
and  physiognomy  should  be  niainta.ned 
For,  if  noble*»e  obll(,e,  certain  it  is  that  a 
town  which  has  done  great  things  or  a 
family  which  has  done  great  things  will 
be  more  likely  to  do  great  things  or  to 
produce  men  that  will  do   them   in   the 
future.     Therefore.  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
here  to-day  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
which  renews  and  keeps  alive  the  memory 
of  Concord's  historic  past     For,  if  the 
scientific  men  are  right  (and  I  think  that 
more   and   more    people  are   inclined  to 
agree  with  them  as  tin-  years  go  on),  the 
past  of  a  man,  or  of    a   family,  or  of  a 
nation  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
was  formerly  supposed,-it  is  of  much 
more  importance,  perhaps,   than   is   the 
present,  and  certainly  is  the  indicator,  if 
not  the  controlling  force,  which  will  shape 
its  future.     I  am  much   obliged   to  you, 
Mr  President,  for  the  kind  words  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  apply  to  me, 
and  thank  you  all  for  having  listened  to 
me  longer  than  I  expected  I  should  speak 
when  I  rose.     ( Applause. ) 

The  President:  It  was  stated  hefoie  a 
committee  of  the  last  legislature  that  in 
Concord  all  the  best  people  stayed  away 
from  church.    This  is  a  modem  invention 
and  would  have  surprised  our  Fathers 
ercn  more  than  telegraphs  or  telephones. 
They  kept  upjhe  unionof  town  and  par- 
ish, chuTcTTand  state  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies,  until,   about   fifty   years    ago,   a 
aecond  parish  was  formed  here,  and  now 
we  have  five  or  six  chur  hes,  pretty  well 
for  a  non-church-going  town.    Perhaps 
our  oldest  settled  minister  will  tell- us 
|„,w  it  is  in  the  church.    The  Keverend 
Doctor  Henry  Martin  Grout. 

Dr.   Grout,    who  was  very   pleasantly 
received,  said: 
Mr.  President  and  friends: 
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I  am  most  happy,  if  my  voice  is  to  be  > 
heard  at  all  on  this  occasion,  that  I  am 
permitted  to  speak  some  words  respecting 
the  town  and  the  Church.  It  was  this,  in 
one  of  its  branches,  that  brought  me  to 
the  town.  Moreover,  I  believe  in  it.  It 
lias  a  warm  place  in  my  heart.  My  words 
concerning  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
sincere.  But,  as  these  other  more  distin- 
guished gentlemen  furnish  ample  wit  and 
brilliancy  for  the  hour,  you  would  natu- 
rally expect  that  I  should  fill  in  the  solemn 
discourse. 

Permit  me,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
start  to  claim  for  the  Church  a  consider- 
able share  of  credit  for  this  celebration 
itself.  For,  you  have  no  doubt  often 
meditated  upon  the  fact  that  but  for  it 
there  would  have  been  no  Concord  to 
kc<-p  this  grateful  anniversary.  Was  it 
not  the  vision  of  a  church,  and  such  a 
church  as  they  came  to  plant  which 
brought  our  fathers  to  these  shores  at  all? 
New  England  history  has  made  this  very 
plain:  so  plain  that  I  need  only  allude  to 
it.  And  so,  but  for  the  church,  we  should 
not  be  here.  This  goodly  town  and  the 
rejoicings  of  this  occasion  would  never 
have  been.  I  trust  you  will  all  take  ac- 
count of  this. 

Then,  will  it  not  be  fair  to  vote  that,  to 
the  church,  the  town  is  indebted  for  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  its  just  fame. 
Concord  has  almost  always  had  something 
to  draw  the  world's  attention  this  way. 
And  the  church  has  never  been  quite  out- 
side of  its  attractions.  For  two  hundred 
years  she  was  their  centre. 

The  literary  work  of  the  town  began 
with  its  first  minister.  I  have  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  often  read, 
and  owe  not  a  few  of  your  distinguished 
virtues  including  your  excellent  church- 
going  habits,  to  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley's 
"Judicious  and  Savory  Treatise  on  the 
Gospel  Covenant;"  one  of  the  very  first 
books  written  in  America,  and  still  a 
cherished  treasure  on  the  shelves  of  our 
Public  Library.  Mr.  Bulkeley  had  also, 
we  are  told,  "a  competently  Good  Stroke 
at  Latin  Poetry;"  and,  only  the  other  day, 
I  fell  upon  two  and  a  half  octavo  pages  of 
English  verse  ascribed  to  his  pen.  It  was 
thus  that  the  literary  fame  of  the  town 
began.  A  nd  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  his 
successors  did  something  to  sustain  it. 
They  were  all  men  of  learning  and  strength 
for  their  time.  You  know  with  what  en- 
vious eyes  Boston  looked  upon  Mr.  Esta- 
brook,  thinking  him  "too  bright  a  star 
to  be  muffled  up  in  the  woods  amongst 
the  Indians."  And  Mr.  Whitefield'a  ex- 
travagant praise  of  Mr.  Bliss  was  as  much 
as  a  modest  parson  ought  to  be  asked  to 
bear:  "If  I  had  studied  my  whole  life-time 
I  could  not  have  produced  such  a  sermon." 


Of  Mr.  William  Emerson,  grandfather  of 
the  sage  and  the  seer,  and  Dr.  Ripley,  I 
need  not  speak.  They  were  connecting 
links  between  the  old  times  and  the  new. 
Their  names  are  household  words.  You 
know  what  they  were  and  what  they  did. 
Nor  need  I  more  than  hint  afwhat  the 
famous  men  among  us,  of  these  last  fifty 
years,  may  have  felt  to  be  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  church.  We  all  know  through 
what  a  line  of  noble  ministers,  the  blood 
which  fed  the  brain  of  Mr.  Emerson  had 
coursed.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  certainly 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  thought  of  the 
church.  And  it  was  after  his  genius  was 
well  developed  and  properly  shaped  that 
Mr.  Thoreau  left  the  old  First  Church  for 
that  of  the  "Sunday  Walkers." 

A  s  for  our  schools,  the  ministers  always 
had  a  hand  in  their  management.  And 
the  lecturers  of  the  Lyceum,  we  are  told, 
always  addressed  themselves  in  the  early 
days  to  Dr.  Ripley,  as  they  have  since  lo 
most  of  his  successors.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  the  Transcendental  movement 
received  one  of  its  impulses  from  the  high 
Calvinism  of  the  church  which  went  be- 
fore it. 

Then,  look  around  at  the  good  things, 
means  both  of  enjoyment  and  of  improve- 
ment, which  are  now  ours.  It  is  a  matter 
of  just  pride  with  us  that,  besides  our 
cultivated  fields,  we  have  convenient 
houses,  good  roads,  some  stone  bridges, 
with  school  houses  and  a  town  hall  and 
public  library,  and  studio  of  art,  and 
school  of  philosophy,— not  to  claim  the 
State  Reformatory  as  our  own.  Good 
things,  one  and  all!  And  none  of  us  ought 
to  forget,  on  this  high  day,  that  the 
church  has  had  much  to  do  with  making 
them  ours.  It  was  Epictetus  who  said, 
"You  will  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on 
your  community,  not  by  raising  the  roofs, 
but  by  exalting  the  inula  of  your  fellow- 
citizens."  The  fathers  came  to  do  just 
that.  They  thought  neither  of  money 
.  nor  of  possessions.  They  did  not  come 
to  build  a  state.  They  did  not  dream  of 
the  good  things  that  now  surround  us. 
And  yet,  had  they  gone  about  to  secure 
these  as  their  chief  aim,  they  could  not 
have  made  them  so  sure.  It  was  with  the 
moral  quality  of  the  people  that  they  con- 
cerned themselves.  In  their  plan,  the 
spelling-book  went  before  mainly  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  Bible  and  the  cate- 
chism. They  sought  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness.  If  there  is 
any  surer  way  to  wealth  for  all  the  people, 
and  of  wealth  that  comes  to  stay,  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  out. 

How  much  the  church  has  had  to  do 
with  the  moral  worth  of  the  people  every- 
body knows;  and  most  persons  readily 


confess.  Let  me  leave  this  and  pass  to 
another  point;  one  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked  oh  this  occasion;  It  was  with 
great  self  denial  and  sacrifice  that  all  this 
church  planting  and  building  was  done 
by  the  fathers.  Not  to  recall  this  would 
be  injustice  to  their  memories,  but  it 
wciuld  lie  more  unjust  still  to  suppose 
that  they  bore  their  hardships  either  with 
complaint,  or  the  sour  and  elongated  fans 
some  have  ascribed  to  them.  They  did 
no  such  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  alter 
the  first  dark  days  were  over,  they  were 
quite  as  joyous  as  we;  quite  as  light- 
hearted  in  joke  and  story  and  laughter; 
possibly  with  consciences  less  burdened 
than  some  of  ours.  Nor  were  their  Sun- 
days the  gloomy  days  sometimes  imag- 
ined. They  were  serious  days,  no  doubt: 
with  Bible  study,  and  sober  kneeling 
about  the  domestic  altar;  with  quietness 
in  the  house,  and  stillness  without.  Nor 
was  their  church-going  any  trifling  busi- 
ness. We  should  account  the  distance 
some  of  them  had  to  come  no  slight  ob- 
stacle to  constancy  of  attendance.  For, 
what  is  now  Lincoln  and  Bedford  and 
Acton,  were  once  all  one  with  us.  And 
we  do  not  forget  that  in  winter  the  people 
found  their  way  to  the  rude  meeting- 
house doors  through  snow  which  no  side- 
walk plow  had  furrowed,  or  thoughtful 
selectmen  carefully  sanded;  mostly  too 
on  foot  or  bareback, — for  even  saddles 
were  luxuries  then.  Indeed,  once  in  the 
Sanctuary,  and  becomingly  seated  accord- 
ing to  dignity  or  state — the  deacons  close 
up  under  the  pulpit  that  they  might  be 
"fed  on  the  perpendicular  droppings  of 
the  wood," — even  then  the  hardships 
were  not  all  over.  On  colder  days,  the 
minister  preached  in  great  coat  and  mit- 
tens: the  women  meanwhile  deriving 
some  small  comfort  from  embers,  brought 
from  the  fireplace  of  a  neighboring  house 
or  tavern,  safely  enclosed  in  foot- stoves, 
still  to  be  found  in  ancient  garrets ; 

"While  the  male  sex,  held  from  napping, 
Spent  their  weary  time  In  rapping, 
Rapping  their  stiff  boots  togetbei." 

And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  all 
these  would  alwayB  have  kept  them  from 
freezing,  but  for  supple-mental  heat  which 
came  of  vigorous  exercise  in  hard  wrest- 
lings with  great  doctrines,  as  of  fate  and 
free-will,  of  covenants  of  grace  and  cove- 
nants of  works;  questions  of  religion 
hardly  less  tough  than  those  philosophic 
categories  which  our  friends  so  easily 
handle  and  elucidate  through  summer 
heat  at  our  Cencord  School. 

After  all,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  heroic  spirits  ever  thought 
themselves  hardly  used.  Who  knows  that, 
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were  they  now  able  to  look  in  upon  our 
manner  of  life,  they  would  not  still  choose 
their  own;  at  least  preferring  their  own 
robustness  to  languor  which  now  reclines 
on  velvet  couches,  and  even  the  after 
thoughts  of  an  ancient  Sunday  to  the 
memories  of  a  modern  midnight  mas- 
querade. 

But  I  keep  you  from  better  things. 
We  all  agree.  I  am  sure  that  the  town  and 
church  are  closely  related,  can  never  in 
the  life  we  live  be  wholly  separated. 
And,  if  we  now  have  to  say  churches, 
instead  of  church,  our  needs  are  all  the 
better  served  for  that.  Our  four  or  live, 
or — in  what  was  once  our  township — our 
dozen  or  fifteen,  are  none  too  many  for 
the  good  people  who  are  likely  still  to 
love  to  come.  Moreover,  this  multiplica- 
tion of  modes  and  creeds  is  only  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  that  great  principle  the 
fathers  put  foremost;  namely,  the  right 
and  duty  of  every  man  to  read  the  word 
and  listen  to  the  Spirit  of  God  for  himself, 
and  then  worship  as  his  own  conscience 
bids.  It  is  now  enough  to  hope,  and  ex- 
pect that,  as  in  the  past  and  present,  we 
may  always  dwell  together,  and  do  our 
part  in  the  world's  great  work,  in  neigh- 
borly friendship,  in  happy  Concord. 

Tuk  President:  Speaking  of  the  sec- 
ond centennial  of  this  town,  "there  were 
giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days,"  and 
one  of  them,  whose  slight  figure  and 
bright,  keen  look  was  often  seen  in  our 
streets,  was  pointed  out  to  us  boys,  as 
having  been  the  little  giant  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. De  has  changed  but  slightly  with 
time,  for  both  years  and  honors  have  sat 
lightly  on  him;  and  if  he  has  grown  pleth 
oric  of  positions,  his  annual  visits  to  this 
scene  of  his  youthful  fame  have  kept  him 
young.  With  all  his  honors  at  the  bar, 
in  the  cabinet,  on  the  forum,  from  his 
loftiest  place,  the  senator  of  the  giant 
state  of  the  Union,  he  brings  to  our  local 
celebration  his  proud  triumphs  so  well 
won  with  years-  of  toil  in  every  patriotic 
purpose.  We  trust  that  both  in  the  sen- 
ate and  here,  he  will  kindly  bear  in  mind 
Shakespeare's 

"Oh  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength. 
But  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

and,  not  to  cap  the  quotation  with  any- 
thing about  "man,  dres't  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  playing  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven,"  that  he  will  kindly  and 
mercifully  tell  us  some  of  the  many  things 
which  he  knows  about  Concord  and 
which  we  ought  to  be  told,  in  sentences 
not  so  long  but  what  we  can  remember 
what  he  says,  William  Maxwell  Evarts. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  applause  and  spoke  in  a  pe- 
culiarly witty  vein  that  kept  the  audience 


in  a  roar  of  laughter  the  most  of  the  time. 
He  said:  Mr.  President.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen:—I  should  have  felt  it  not  only  a 
right,  but  in  some  sense  a  duty,  to  attend 
upon  this  celebration,  where  your  distin- 
guished orator  was  to  have  so  much  of 
interest  to  me  from  our  friendship  and 
our  kinship.  But  it  was  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  receive 
from  you  an  invitation  as  the  guest  of  the 
town  on  account  of  my  early  associations 
with  your  people  and  my  constant  pleas- 
ure in  the  visits  that  I  once  in  a  while 
make  to  them.  Concord,  to  me,  is  more 
familiar  in  what  makes  up  the  delights  of 
boyhood   than   to  most  of  you  that  have 

ben  bum  01  that  have  lived  here,  and  I 
go  further  back  in  my  memory  than  a 
gi-cnt  part  of  even  you  mature  men  and 
women  that  1  see  about  me.  When  boys 
aie  horn  in  the  country  and  when  they 
have  ever  befoie  them  the  delights,  the 
pleasures,  the  enjoyments  from  nature 
and  from  play,  they  become  somewhat 
confused  in  their  appreciation,  and  their 
warmth  and  aPection.for  they  remember 
a  great  many  labors,  a  good  many  gloomy 
skies,  a  great  many  bleak  storms,  and 
some  of  the  misfortunes,  it  not  even  of 
the  calamities,  of  life.  But  to  me,  as  a 
Boston  boy,  Concord  was  all  the  world  in 
contrast  to  a  city.  And  as  1  never  was 
here  except  in  August,  and  perhaps  the 
twelfth  day  of  September  |laughter,l  1 
thought  the  sun  always  shone  in  Concord, 
though  I  knew  that  it  did  not  always  on 
the  seaboard  of  Boston.  The  place,  than, 
to  me,  year  after  year,  before  I  began  to 
share  the  acquaintance  of  distinguished 
men  here  and  to  learn  wisdom  which  I 
have  never  forgotten— if  1  have  not  been 
able  to  practice  it— was  the  delight  of  my 
life.  And  so,  in  the  future,  though  I  have 
seen  pleasant  lands  abroad  and  at  home, 
though  I  cultivate  my  own  acres  that  aie 
broad  and,  as  1  think,  beautiful,  yet  to 
me  Concord  will  always  be  the  picture  of 
a  boy's  paradise. 

"We  terrarwn  mild  vraeter  oinne*  <  v<ju- 

lUX  villi  t." 

Concord  was  settled  less  than  150  years 
after  the  discovery  of  America  bv 
Columbus.  What  the  world  was  waiting 
for  alter  that  great  discovery,  during  the 
first  century  and  a  half  nobody  knew. 
But  when  Concord  was  settled,  it  was 
known  that  that  would  have  been  impos 
sible  if  America  had  not  been  discovered 
[laughter  and  applause,]  and,  Concord 
produced,  justified  Columbus.  |  Renewed 
laughter  and  applause.] 

An  orator  after  dinner  is  awkwardly 
situated  in  Concord.  Where  he  would 
please,  he  fails;  for.  whatever  he  may 
say  that  might   seem  to  partake    even  of 


flattery  is  quietly  swallowed,  as  though 
his  hearers  had  often  thought  of  it  them- 
selves.  [Laughter  and  applause.)     I  have 
done  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  have  simply 
stated   the  historical  fact   that  America 
was  discovered   before  Concord.  |  Laugh- 
ter  and   applause.  |     The  Indians  were  a 
brief  and    sententious  people,   and   in   a 
single  word   in   their  language  you  will 
find    a  great   length,   and   breadth,    and 
depth  and   meaning.     Musketaquid   is  a 
pretty  long  word  to  begin  with;  and  I  am 
enabled  now  to  find  in  what  I  see  before 
mo  a  justification  of   my  own  interpreta- 
tion,   justified    by     my    researches,    thai 
Musketaq:iid   is   the   Indian   name  for  a 
towu  of  brave  men,  and  fair  women,  and 
heroes,  and  statesmen,  and  orators, and  a 
people  that  never  tires  of    talking  about 
itself   or   hearing   itself  talked  about  for 
250  years.     [Roars   of   laughter  and  ap- 
plause.]    The   governor,  who,  on  several 
occasions  in  which  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  him  at  dinner,  has  had  the 
sagacity,  if  not  the  politeness,  to  leave 
the  building  whenever  he  knew  1  was  go- 
ing to  rise  [laughter, |  said  some  sensible 
things,  and,  among  others,  that  the  town 
and  the  permanence  of  the  town  and  per- 
sistency in  it  was  really  the  fortune,  and 
should   be   the  pride  and  the  power  of  a 
community   like  this.     I  had  the  fortune 
to  be  born  in  aneighboiing  town.  I  mean 
the  town  of  Boston.     |  Laughter.  |     These 
were  two  great   towns,  Boston  and  Con- 
cord.   [Renewed  laughter. ]  It  was  a  long 
race.     It  had    lasted    for  200  years,   and 
Concord  was  a  little   ahead.     [Laughter 
and  applause.]     Boston  saw   that.     If   in 
a    still    breeze,    Concord    couldn't   beat, 
what  could  it  do  when  the  air  was  full  of 
blasts?  It  surrendered,  gave  up  the  town- 
ship aud  tried  to  make  a  foitune  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  as  a  city.     [Applause.]  I 
left  Boston  myself  [renewed  applause  and 
laughter]  because  it  had  not  continued  a 
town.      [Applause.]      I   was  determined 
that  if  I  were  to  live  in  a  city,  which  was 
a  misfortune  and  a  disaster,  I  would  live 
in  one  that  was  big  enough — New  York — 
to     make     some    compensation    for    it. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

My  excellent  friend  and  teacher.  Judge 
Hoar,  [laughter  and  applause,]  has  ven- 
tured upon  some  misgivings  as  to  what 
has  taken  place  already  in  Concord,  and 
what  might  still  further  carry  it  away 
from  its  proper  moorings  and  swerve  it 
from  its  true  destiny.  I  see  nothing  in 
these  facts  or  circumstances  which  he 
has  enumerated.  My  opinion  is  that 
'  every  one  of  you  men  and  women  are 
wiser  and  better  than  the  people  that 
preceded  us,  and  that  these  that  come 
after  you  will  be   wiser  aud  better  than 
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you.      |  Applause.  |      This    innovation    of 
Boston, — What   is   that?  Concord  is  iso- 
lated still;    isolated  by  its  ideas,   by   its 
genius,  by  its  courage,   by  its  virtue,  by 
its   self-esteem  | laughter]    which  we  are 
told  is  at  the  iiottom  of  all  manhood,  and 
has  been  especially  so  here  for  250  years. 
] Laughter    and    applause.]      What    has 
Concord  needed  of  this  access  to  the  rest 
of  the  world?  It  was  not  Concord  people 
that  built  the  railroad  to  Boston;  it  was 
Boston  people  that  built  the  railroad  to 
Concord.     |  Applause. |     And  so  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  are  not  to  bring 
to  Concord  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
doing,  but  to  cany  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
what  Concord  is  thinking  of.     |  Boars  of 
laughter  and  applause.  |     I  sec    no   occa- 
sion for  levity,  Mr.  President.    | Renewed 
laughter  and  applause.  |     I  speak  as  near 
to   the  truth   as   it  is  possible  for  a  New 
Yorker  that  once  lived  in  or   frequented 
Concoid  to  do.     |Great  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.]    Now,  I  have   divided    my  time 
with  my  predecessors,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  to  those  who  follow  nic  all  the   time 
that  they  want.     [Laughter. |     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you    cautioned    me,    you    implored 
me,  when  you   were  surrendering  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  strength  into  my  hands, 

that  I  would  not  use  it  as  a  giant.  That 
is  the  only  power  that  I  had.  and  as  for 
this  notion  of  yours  about  the  possible  or 
the  probable  length  of  my  sentences,  I 
have  had  occasion  before  an  enlightened 
assembly  before,  to  meet  a  sneer  of  that 
kind  by  saying  that  the  only  people  in 
this  country  that  were  opposed  to  long 
sentences  were  the  criminal  classes. 
|Slwicks  of  laughter  and  applause.]  1 
should  have  expected  a  suggestion  and  a 
sneer  of  that  kind  had  I  spoken  within 
the  ample  rooms  of  the  neighboring  state 
prison.     [Applause.  | 

Well,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  after  all, 
there  is  one  great,  cardinal  trait  in  every 
community  that  has  had  persistency  and 
history  and  success.  The  one  word  that 
describes  Concord  is,  that  it  was  public 
spirited;  public  spirited  from  the  begin- 
ning, public  spirited  whenever  that  great 
power  was  necessary  and  useful.  It  ever 
gave,  without  asking  whether  it  would 
receive  in  return,  It  knew  that  the  men 
and  women  of  Concord  were  but  a  part 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  community, 
the  neighboihood,  the  State  and  the  na- 
tion. And  everywhere  and  in  every  wid- 
ening sphere  of  its  service,  and  ita  duty, 
public  spirit  was  large  enough  to  be  dif- 
fused and  strong  enough  not  to  be  weak- 
ened by  the  diffusion,  There  was  no  less 
in  the  great  struggle  that  called  together 
this  great  nation  in  armies,  of  whose 
members  I  see  here,  as  in  similar  gather- 


ings, so  many  that  we  honor  and  applaud. 
In  that  great  struggle,  Concord  did  not 
extend  its  patriotism,  nor  contribute  its 
men  or  its  treasures  for  Concord, — for  it 
needed  neither — nor  for  Massachusetts, 
nor  for  New  England,  nor  for  wealth  and 
prosperity  that  might  have  been  enjoyed 
with  dishonor,  nor  for  vengeance  in  the 
future.  But,  as  it  was  the  centre  of  en- 
ergy, of  benevolence  when,  250  years  ago, 
it  had  nothing  west  of  it  and  nothing  east 
ot  it  but  the  small  towns,  it  was  their 
country,  bounded  by  the  two  oceans  and 
the  line  of  English  power  and  Mexican 
civilization.  There  is  the  history  of  Con- 
cord. There  is  the  history  of  its  enter- 
prise. Thsre  is  the  history  that  trans- 
planted communities  that  have  grown  up 
all  over  this  great  land.  The  step  that 
you  took  from  Boston  to  go  West  brought 
you  only  to  Concord.  But  the  principle 
that  "it  is  the  first  step  that  c^sts,"  has 
not  ceased  to  be  trod  by  the  men  of  Con- 
cord and  their  wives  out  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  That  is  the  boundary,  because; 
it  is  the  end  of  our  country. 

Now, ladies  and  gentlemen,  scarcely  an- 
ticipating the  pleasure  of  joining  in  an- 
other celebration  250  years  hence  |  laugh- 
ter] I  wish  to  leave  this  lesson — what 
has  been  done  has  been  done  as  well  to  this 
time  in  Concord  as  was  done  at  the  be- 
ginning; and  it  is  a  long  history  and  a 
great  fame  and  a  great  duty  for  the  fu- 
ture that  will  secure  to  that  future  that 
it  shall  comport  with  the  past.  [Tremen- 
dous applause.] 

The  President:  Another  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  spoken  of  this  morn- 
ing has  yet  to  be  heard  from.  He  has 
given  up  politics  for  the  care  of  the  help- 
less widows,  orphans  and  insolvents,  and 
throws  away  on  them  his  >vit  and  talents 
that  used  to  delight  listening  courts  and 
legislatures.  Perhaps  he  will  recall  some 
of  his  reminiscences  of  Concord  courts 
for  our  benefit.  There  used  to  be  good 
stories  of  them,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  George  Merrick  Brooks. 

Judge  Brooks,  who  was  received  with 
hearty  applause  said: — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 
— Concord  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  and  in  the  beginning  of  this,  was 
a  leading  town  in  the  county,  on  account 
of  its  population,  its  wealth  and  its  cen- 
tral position,  but  principally  because  it 
was  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  the  county. 
People  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  fact, 
and  I  have  not  heard  it  alluded  to  by 
anyone  to-day.  Formeily  shire  towns 
amounted  to  something:  look  at  an  oil 
map  of  Massachusetts  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.    There  you  will  find,  Boston,  Salem, 


Worcester,  Springfield,  ( Cambridge,   Con- 
cord and  other  towns  designated    by   a 
large   star,   and   they   derived   their   im- 
portance from  the   fact  that   they   were 
shire  towns  of  their   respective  counties; 
children  were  taught  to  give   the   names 
of  the   shire   towns  as   a  part  of    their 
geographical  studies.     Now  ask  a  school 
boy    what    Cambridge    and    Lowell   are 
noted  for,  he  would   answer,  Cambridge 
for    its     Harvard    College,    Dane     Law 
School  and   Mount   Auburn, — Lowell  for 
its  Cotton  and    Woolen  Mills,  its   Carpet- 
factory  and  Machine  shops,  its   telephone 
stock  and  perhaps  Cherry  Pectoral  ^laugh- 
ter) the  fact    that    they  were   the   shire 
towns  of  Middlesex  county   would   never 
be  thought  of   by  them.     I   may   be   pre- 
suming on  their  ignorance  but  I  doubt  if 
half  of  the  children  know    the   names   of 
the  shire  towns  of  their  counties,  or   the 
other  half  know  what  a  shire   town   is. 
Formerly  shire  towns  were   of   great   im- 
portance.    My  friend,  the  Orator   of   the 
Day,  told  us   this   morning  about  those 
sober,  steady,  God-fearing,  church  going 
and  fighting  men   of   former  days.     We 
have  heard  that  they   had   few   holidays 
and  no  amusements;  hut  the  old  Septem- 
ber term   of  Court   in   Concord   was   an 
oasis  for  them.     We  learn   from   men   of 
the  last  generation,  that  at  this   term   of 
,  Court  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of   the 
day,  to  trade  swap  horses  and  test  their 
speed  by  racing  up  and  down  the  streets; 
booths  were  plentiful  on  the  common,   in 
front  of  the  church  and    on   the  sides   of 
the  streets,    where   eatables  and   drink- 
ables were  provided  for  the  hungry   and 
thirsty,   the   drinkables   of  such   a   kind 
and  character  as  would  gladden  the  heart 
and  make  the  fortune  of  a  state  constable 
of  the  present  day  if  he  had  a  chance   to 
make    a  raid    upon    them  Slaughter)    in 

fact,  the  whole  week  waa  given  up  to 
such  hilarity  and  joviality  aa  our  ances- 
tors were  capable. 

But  to  come  down  to  times  within  my 
own  recollection,  when  the  Courte  were 
held  in  the  old  White  Court  House  and 
atill  later  in  the  present  one,— true  horse 
racing  had  been  abolished,  the  general 
air  of  featiTity  around  the  town  had  die- 
appeared,  and  the  delectable  leverages 
that  made  the  fourths  attractive  prohibi- 
tion had  banished  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  casement  of  vhe  now  solitary  and 
deserted  Middlesex  Hotel.  Yet  even  then 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  old  time 
pomp  and  dignity  that  waa  a  remnant  of 
the  past.  Now  you  will  see  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  jump  off  a  horse  car, 
and  go  solitary  and   alone   to  the  Court 
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house,  then  when  the  bell  tolled  for  the 
opening  of  the  Court,  you  would  see  the 
Judge  come  out  of  the  front  door  of  the 
Middlesex,  and  the  High  Sheriff  with 
blue  coat,  brass  buttons,  buff  vest,  cock- 
ade in  bis  hat,  dress  sword  at  hia  side 
and  a  long  pole  in  his  hands  would  ac- 
company the  Judge  to  the  Court  House, 
followed  by  the  lawyers,  jurymen  and 
litigants.  Then  the  Conoord  people  had 
a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  the 
Courts,  solid  fanners  and  substantial 
citizens  would  attend  the  session  from 
day  to  day  not  from  an  idle  curiosity, 
but  to  hear  the  able  lawyers  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex bar  measure  swords  in  debate;  in 
short  it  was  an  old-fashioned  Summer 
School. (laughter)  The  Court  gave  a  tone 
and  character  and  was  one  of  the  institu- 
tions that  gave  the  town  its  importance 
in  the  county. 

There  was  another  institution  in  Con- 
cord closely  connected  with  the  courts 
that  I  must  call  your  attention  to.  Most 
ot  you  (except  the  younger  portion  of 
my  hearers  I  remember  the  old  white- 
washed jail,  with  Jimmie  everlastingly 
drumming  on  the  steps,  and  Johnson 
keeping  watch  and  ward  at  the  gate.  Its 
plan  and  management  were  such  as  would 
delight  the  philanthropist  or  prisoner's 
friend  of  the  present  day.  The  jail  was 
not  like  those  of  the  present  day,  where 
the  person  unjustly  accused  of  a  crime  is 
confined  in  coll  seven  by  five  to  await  hia 
trial,  and  has  nothing  but  his  own  reflec- 
tions for  company.  The  old  jail  had 
large,  roomy  apartments,  with  windows 
on  two  sides,  a  bed  in  each  of  the  four 
corners,  a  table  in  the  middle  where  the 
quartette  could  spend  their  time  in  the 
seductive  games  of  Whist,  Hilo  Jack,  or 
Old  Sledge.  The  management  of  the  jail 
was  patriarchal  and  free  and  easy.  The 
jailer  (whom  many  of  you  know)  had  a 
good  insight  of  human  nature  and  knew 
whom  to  trust,  and  he  allowed  his  prison- 
er certain  privileges  that  would  shock  a 
prison  disciplinarian  of  the  present  day. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  was  once  retain- 
ed to  defend  a  man  confined  in  this  jail 
for  some  offence.  I  called  to  see  him  to 
make  preparations  for  his  defence,  and 
was  told  that  he  had  gone  huckleberrying 
with  the  children.     [Laughter.] 

A  story  is  told,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  cannot  vouch.  Near  the  end 
of  one  of  the  June  criminal  terms  the 
Judge  found  that  there  were  three  per- 
sons remaining  to  bo  tried,  and  requested 
the  Sheriff  to  bring  them  in.  He  sent  a 
deputy  who  soon  returned  with  the  mes- 
sage, that  it  looked  like  a  shower  and  the 
jailer  had  them  all  in  the  meadow  cock- 
ing up  hay.     [Laughter.] 


The  Judge  then  turned  to  the  officer 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Crier,  adjourn  the  court 
till  Sam  has  finished  his  haying."  [Re- 
newed laughter] 

But  we  did  not  have  perfect  peace  in 
our  courts.  Lowell  had  grown  out  of  all 
manner  of  proportion,  the  (population  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  county  had  greatly 
increased  and  they  were  constantly  hec- 
toring us  to  have  the  courts  removed. 
True  it  was  we  showed  t  tever  legistature 
that  we  did  more  business  than  was  done 
in  the  other  towns,  that  the  lawyers 
woiked  all  day  in  the  court-house,  and 
spent  their  evnings  in  the  old  Middlesex 
preparing  their  cases  for  the  next  day. 
lhese  arguments  were  convincing,  but  at 
the  June  teims  1849,  a  man  indicted  for 
some  offence  and  out  on  bail,  came  to  the 
illogical  conclusions  that  if  there  was  no 
court-house  he  could  not  be  tried,  so  be 
touched  a  match  and  the  old  coyrt-house 
was  soon  in  ashes. 

This  was  considered  by  our  opponents 
to  be  an    interposition   of   Providence  in 
their  favor,  and  they  commenced  an  as- 
sault along  the  whole  line.    They  flooded 
the  General  Court  with  petitions  for  the 
removal  of  the  courts  from  Concord,  and 
used   all  the  arts  known   to  lobbists  to 
ensure  such  removal.     But  Concord  was 
equal  to   the    emergency.       They   chose 
the  honored  father  of  the  orator  of  the 
day   to   represent   them   in   the   General 
Court,  who,  although  advanced  in  years, 
yet  was  in  full  possessiou  of  his  faculties 
and  managed  the  matter  with  great  abil- 
ity in  the  House.     And  then  that  spring 
we   had   the   three-quarter  centennial  of 
the  Concord  fight,— I  suppose  the  techni- 
cal   term   would   be   semi-sesqui.      And, 
Mr.  President,  I  may  say  in  passing,  that 
for  its   size   Concord    is   pretty  good   on 
centennials.     Since   my  boyhood   (count- 
ing    fractions)   we      had     four     centen- 
nials, and  if  I  live  as  long  as  temperance 
and  a  good  conscience  will   allow   me,  I 
expect   to    witness   at  least    two    more. 
[Laughter. |     We  invited    the  legislature 
to  this  semi-sesqui,  we  gave  them  a  good 
dinner,   oration,   poem,    speeches,    brass 
~  band,  and  all   the  accompaniments  of  a 
first-class  celebration.     They    went  back 
much  pleased  and  voted  to  print  the  pro 
ceedings  of   the  celebration,  and  gave  the 
petionera   for   removing  the  courts  leave 
to  withdraw.      We  built  the  present  new 
courthouse,  but  in    18*17  it  was  thought 
best  for  us  not  to  contest  longer,  and  for 
the  consideration   of  one  dollar  all   the 
county  property  in  Concord  was   turned 
over  to  the  town,  and  good  use  of  it  was 
made,  I  have  no  doubt. 
And  now  my  friend,  the  President  of 


the  Day,  a  presiding  justice  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  keeps  the  scales  on  the  court 
house  in  due  equipoise— the  stones  of  the 
old  jail  peacefully  slumber  in  the  cellars 
of  some  of  our  new  houses,  ami  in  place 
of  the  jail  we  have  a  large  pile  of  bricks 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town  costing  over 
$1,090,0(10— called  a  Reformatory,  con- 
taining two  or  three  hundred  reformers, 
without  the  privilege  of  going  ont  haying 
or  hucklebcrrying.     [Laughter.  | 

And  instead  lof  hearing  able  lawyers 
discuss  the  business  actualities  of  life, 
those  who  desire  cool  intellectual  food  in 
a  sweltering  July  day,  will  find  a  modest 
temple  in  a  quiet,  sequestered  nook  in  the 
east  part  of  the  town,  where  they  can  hear 
elaborate  essays  upon  the  life,  times, 
character,  writings,  and  philosophy  of 
Plato,  Kant,  Fiahte,  Hegel  and  Gothe, 
and  especially  Goethe,  and  where  they 
can  listen  to  fine-spun  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions upon  the  whichness  of  the 
why  and  the  whyness  of  the  what 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  President  then  read  the  following 
letter: — 

Lowell,  Aug.  25,  1885. 
To  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
Mass.: — 

Gentlemen, — Born  in  the  town  of  Con- 
cord and  living  there  17  years,  from  1811 
to  1828,  and  thanking  Almighty  God  for 
long  life  and  his  great  goodness  to  me,  1 
wish  in  this  form  to  give  unto  others  of 
my  fellowmen  of  Concord,  for  their  bene- 
fit and  improvement  in  the  future,  the 
sum  of  $1000,  if  the  town  of  Concord  will 
accept  the  same  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions, to  wit:  The  money  to  be  put  on 
interest  for  fifty  years,  till  the  third  cen- 
tennial year  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  and  the  interest  added 
to  the  principal,  either  annually  or  semi- 
annually until  that  time,  when  all  but  the 
original  sum  of  $1000  shall  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
town  or  the  citizens  of  Concord,  as  the 
voters  of  the  town  may  determine  by  a 
two  thirds  vote  of  its  legal  voters  in  town 
meeting  assembled,  and  if  they  should 
not  be  able  to  command  a  two  thirds  vote 
upon  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  same 
when  it  becomes  due,  it  may  be  brought 
forward  and  acted  upon  at  future  town 
meetings  until  disposed  of  by  a  two  thirds 
vote  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  town.  The 
original  $1000  shall  again  be  put  at  inter- 
est as  before  described,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  60  years  thereafter  all  but  the  orig- 
inal principal  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  mentioned. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Hapgood  Wbight. 

N.  B.  I  should  like  to  have  it  called 
"the  Hapgood  Wright  Semi-Centennial 
Fund." 

The  President  then  called  upon  his 
son.  Mr.  Prescott  Keyes,  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing letters: — 

Bbookline,  Mass.,  21  August,  1885. 

Gentlemen :  —  I  am  honored  by  your 
communication  of  the  1st  instant,  invit- 
ing me  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 


El 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  incorporation  of  Concord,  as  a  guest 
of  the  town,  on  the  12th  of  September 
next.  It  would  afford  me  peculiar  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you  on  that  occasion.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the 
invited  guests  on  the  two  hundrdth  anni- 
versary celebration  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1836.  I  was  then  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Boston  in  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  but  I  came  to  Concord  as 
an  aide  de  camp  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Armstrong,  who  had  become  the  acting 
governor  of  the  State  by  the  election  of 
Governor  Davis  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  most  agreeable 
and  notable  occasion,  and  one  which  I 
recall  at  the  end  of  50  years,  and  as,  per- 
haps, the  only  survivor  of  the  guests  of 
that  celebration,  with  no  little  interest. 

The  admirable  oration,  by  one  who 
afterwards  obtained  such  signal  celebrity 
as  the  late  lamented  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, would  alone  have  made  the  occasion 
memorable  to  every  one  who  was  present. 
The  prayer  of  the  aged  and  venerated  Dr. 
Ezra  Ripley— «vhose  hospitality  I  had  en- 
joyed at  his  own  home  some  years  before, 
in  company  with  my  endeared  classmate 
and  chum,  Charles  Chauncey  Emerson- 
was  not  less  impressive. 

I  would  gladly  renew  my  association 
with  the  scenes  and  memories  of  that  day, 
but  I  am  constrained  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation, and  I  must  reluctantly  decline 
your  invitation. 

Concord  has  a  world-wide  fame.  Her 
earliest  annals  abound  in  charming  inci- 
dents, of  at  least  one  of  which,  in  16:38, 
my  own  ancestor  was  a  prominent  figure. 
Her  maturer  history  includes,  with  that 
of  Lexington,  the  first  blood  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Her  later  years  have  been  illus- 
trated by  the  Roman  integrity  ol  Samuel 
Hoar  and  the  eminent  abilities  and  ser- 
vices of  bis  sons,  as  well  as  by  the  brilliant 
genius  of  Hawthorne  and  Emerson. 

No  town  in  our  Commonwealth,  or  on 
odr  whole  continent,  has  stronger  claims 
to  a  distinguished  and  grateful  remem- 
brance. . 

Believe   me,   gentlemen,   with    sincere 
thanks  for  your  invitation  and  best  wishes 
for  the  occasion,     Respectfully  and  truly 
your  obedient  servant, 

ROBEBT   C.   WlNTHROP. 

Newpobt,  R.  I.,  Sept.  8,  1885. 
My  dear  Emerson:— I  could  not  receive 
a  more  tempting  invitation  than  you 
gave  me  in  your  letter  that  reached  me 
yesterday.  You  move  every  fibre  of  my 
heart  by  touching  on  the  display  of  the 
grandest  and  most  effective  creative 
power  of  public  spirit  by  rural  patriots  in 
private  life  and  on  the  dearest  affections 
of  personal  friendship.  I  longed  so  much 
to  comply  with  your  invitation  that  it 
has  taken  a  few  hours  of  reflection  to 
make  n  e  feel  that  I  cannot  avail  myself 

I  shall  within  a  few  days  finish  the  first 
quarter  of  my  fifth  score  of  years,  and, 
in  the  uucertainty  of  my  ability  to  bear 
the  fatigue,  feel  unwilling  to  give  you 
the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  me. 

But  though  1  cannot  come  to  you  on 
Saturday,  pray  assure  yourself  that  I  am, 
and  ever  shall  be 

Your  faithful  friend,    Geo.  Bancboft. 

Plymouth,  Aug.  4,  1885. 
Gentlemen:— I    have     received     with 


pleasure  your  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
as  a  guest  of  the  town   the   two   hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Concord  on  the    12th   of  Septem- 
ber.    I  have  delayed  my  reply  in  the  hope 
that  1  might  find  it  possible  to  be  in  Con- 
cord on  that  day,  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
est regret  that  1   come   to   the  decision 
that  my  duties  will  compel  me  to  remain 
here  at  the  time  of  the   festival.     I    need 
not  trouble  with    the   particulars,    but  I 
wish  to  assure  you  that  nothing  but  im- 
perative reason*  would  make    me    forego 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  anniversary 
or  the  honor  of   being   one    of    itt    public 
guests.     I  have  always  prided    myself  on 
the  privelege  of  being   a  native   <>l    Con- 
<ord,  and  cling  tenaciously  to  everything 
that  gives  me  a  new  hold  upon  my  birth" 
right.  lam.  therefore,  very  gratcfuljto you 
for  doing  me  the  honor  of   including 'me 
among  the  sons  of  Concord  on   this   occa- 
sion, and  much  disappointed  that    I    can- 
not be  present  as  your  guest.      I   remain 
gentlemen,  most  truly  yours, 

William  W.  Goodwin. 

The  following  telegram  from  Governor 
Long  president  of  the  Hingham  celebra- 
tion, was  read  by  .Judge  Keyes:— 

Hingham  congratulates  Concord  on  the 
celebration  of  their  common  birthday 
Hope  you  will  have  a  good  time,  sister. 

This  was  received  with  applause  and  it 
was  voted  to  send  a  suitable  reply. 

The  President:  In  June,  1834,  a  private 
school  was  opened  in  this  town  by  Wil- 
liam Whiting  who  died  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Boston.  There  were  22  schol- 
ars attending.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  16 
of  those  22  were  living  and  ten  of  them 
present  at  a  wedding  in  Concord  in  June 
1S84.  That  school  attended  in  a  body  the 
Centennial  of  the  Town  the  next  year, 
1835,  and  listened  to  the  orator  of  that 
day.  Whether  their  continuance  in 
Concord  and  their  longgevity  was  owin<r 
to  the  inspiration  of  that  occasion  or  the 
doctors  of  the  town,  may  be  questioned. 
The  son  of  that  orator,  and  himself  a 
doctor,  will  gratify  us  by  speaking  of  his 
predecessor  and  of  the  name  he  bears, 
Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson. 

Dr.  Emerson  was  given  a  hearty  greet- 
ing.    He  said : — 

Mr.  President  .  Perhaps  the  perennial 
vigor  of  those  who  were  the  young  peo- 
ple here  50  years  ago,  which  you,  Sir,  for 
our  good  fortune,  happily  demonstrate, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Concord's  old- 
fashioned  doctors  seldom  prescribe  change 
of  air. 

At  your  bidding,  Sir,  I  have  for  the 
moment  put  off  the  uniform  of  a  very  in- 
dependent company,  which  parades  with 
two  old  brass  guns— you  set  me  the  ex- 
ample years  ago— guns  which  we  hope 
are  not  thorns  in  the  side  of  our  honored 
guests  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Adjt- 
General,  and  come  here  to  answer  for  the 
old  doctors  of  Concord.     Having  myself 


half  turned  my  back  on  the  healing  art, 
I  wish  to  show  that  these  doctors  set  in 
this  respect  a  most  pernicious  example. 

The  first,  Dr.  Philip  Head,  dabbled  in 
free-thought,  criticized  the   parading  of 
the  ancestors  of  our  Chaplain,  for  which 
Concord  promptly  made   it  desirable  for  j 
him  to  change  his  residence. 

But  what  followed?  Dr.  James  Minott  j 
did  not  stick  to  his  pills  and  herb-drinks  ! 
yet  escaped  the  doom  of  his  forerunner. 
This  gentleman  was  as  versatile  a  genius 
as  Anonymous  in  a  book  of    extracts. 
Hear  his  epitaph ! 

Here  is  interred  the  remains  of  James 
Minott,  Esq.,  A.  M..  an  Excelling  Gram- 
marian, enriched  with  the  Gift  of  Prayer 
and  Reading,  a  Commanding  Officer,  a 
Physician  of  Great  Value,  a  Great  Lover 
of  Peace,  as  well  as  of  Justice,  and  which 
was  his  Greatest  Glory,  a  Gent'mn  of 
distinguished  Virtue  and  Goodness.  Hap- 
py in  a  Virtuous  Posterity  and  living  I!e- 
ligiously,  died  comfortably,  Sept.  20,  XTlo. 
Aet.  83. 

Could  man  do  more?  Was  not  this  the 
high-water-neck  of  our  race? 

In  the  very  next  generation  the  physi- 
cian is  styled  Major  Jonathan  Prescott, 
vying  in  accomplishments  with  his  prede- 
cessor. 

His  son,  Dr.  John,  a  good  physician, 
presently  appears  a  commander  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  Cuba,  then  as  diplomat- 
ic agent  for  the  colonies  in  London, 
where  he  died. 

A  generation  passes,  and  then  we  find 
Dr.  Samuel  Prescott  riding  home  from 
courting  Miss  Mulliken  of  Lexington  at 
the  strange  hour  of  one  in  the  morning 
on  the  19th  of  April,  joining  Paul  Revere 
on  the  road  and  by  his  good  horseman- 
ship escaping  over  a  wall  when  Revere 
was  taken  and  bringing  the  stirring  news 
to  Concord;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
as  a  practitioner. 

Time  fails  me  to  tell  of  John  Cuming, 
Harvard  graduate,  Indian  fighter,  Indian 
captive, then  Lieut.  Col.  in  service  against 
them,  wide-riding  country  doctor,  Royal 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Patriot,  member  of 
the  committees  of  Correspondence  and 
Safety  then  sitting  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress and  County  Courts,  and  last,  bene- 
factor to  the  town  and  to  his  Alma  Mater: 
of  the  varying  but  hard  fortunes  of  Dr. 
Ezekiel  Brown;  of  Abiel  Hey  wood  prac- 
ticing medicine  for  years,  then  Town 
Clerk,  Chief  Selectman,  and  Assessor  for 
36  years,  latterly  abandoning  at  once  cel- 
ibacy and  small  clothes,  and  taking  office 
of  high  trust  in  the  State;  of  Edward 
Jarvis  general  practitioner  and  s  pecial- 
ist,  writer  on  general  history  and  statis- 
tics and  loyal  benefactor  of  this  town ! 

But  in  late  years  the  town  was  blessed 
as  to  doctors  who  did  not  scorn  to  abide 
in  their  toilsome  calling,  and  died  in  bar- 
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ness  faithful  and  brave,  loved  and  hon- 
ored like  him  whose  venerable  face  all  *if 
us  remember. 

From  the  honored  names  of  the  healers 
of  this  town,  in  the  days  that  are  gone 
by,  thus  lightly  [touched  on,  but  whom 
we  all  revere  I  turn  to  answer  as  you  have 
bid  me,  Sir,  for  my  name  and  race,  thank- 
ful that  the  double  tie  which  binds  it  to 
the  Past  of  this  town  gives  me  the  right. 

He  who  fifty  years  ago  spoke  near 
where  to-day  you  have  listened  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  honorable  family  always 
dear  to  him,  loved  Concord. 

The  room  where  he  wrote  we  call  his 
study,  but  his  study  was  the  pine  wood 
or  the  oak -girt  ledge  of  rock  looking  on 
blue  Walden  and  bluer  river,  beautiful 
to  him  in  even  the  harshest  aspect  and 
full  of  voices  as  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
East. 

Not  less  the  aspects  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  village.  He  watched  the 
former  pass  his  window  and  remembered 
1 1 i in  as  one  who  placed  the  I'rimal  Forces 
and  wielded  them  to  raise  his  corn. 

lie  sat  in  the  Town  Meeting,  speaking 
seldom,  hearing  every  woid.  and  came 
home  praising  the  sense  and  courage 
shown.  Secure  that  in  the  end,  after  this 
rough  sifting  the  brave  counsel  would 
prevail. 

1  bring  to  his  townspeople  to-day  thi> 
word  winch  I  only  yesterdaj  found  in  his 
note  book. 

"How  do  the  wise  differ  from  the  un-  j 
wise,  was  the  question  put  to  Bias.  He  j 
.replied  'In  a  good  hope.'  It  is  the  true 
heroism  and  the  true  wisdom,  Hope." 
That  shall  !>c  his  word  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. This  other  note  1  found,  written 
just  alter  a  stormy  scene  which  happened 
in  these  streets  jnst  before  the  war. 

"Somebody  said  in  my  hearing  lately 
that  a  house  in  Concord  was  worth  half 
as  much  again  as  a  house  iu  any  other 
town  since  the  people  had  shown  a  good 
will  to  defend  each  other." 

The  President: — It  was  the  irony  of 
fate  that  in  Concord  should  begin  the 
Revolutionary  Fght.  Concord  Fight  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  irony  of  history  that  Concord 
should  furnish  the  grouud  where  Acton 
men  fought  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Is 
there  not  s.ome  of  the  irony  of  both  fate 
and  history  that  the  modest,  transcen- 
dental yduth,  who  came  here  from 
Brook  Farm,  "to  till  these  lonely  flctds" 
should  in  these  days  have  the  largest 
audience  as  Orator  and  Editor  in  this 
broad  land?  That  he 
"By  wondrous  tongue  and  guided  pen 
Brings  the  Mown  muses  back  to  men." 
Will  he  kindly  speak  on  this  occasion 
to  this  small  gathering  of  his  former 
townsmen,  George  William  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  received  a  perfect  ova- 
tion, said: — 


Mk.  Puesident — That  1  once  lived  in 
Concord,  is  among  my  happiest  lecollec-' 
tions,  and  that  I  should  be  asked  to 
come  back  again  to-day  is  one  of  the 
most  giatifying  of  honors.  Life  gives 
us  few  purer  pleasures  than  to  know 
that  we  are  kindly  remembered  where 
we  remember  kindly,  and,  upon  return 
to  the  familial  scenes  to  find  old  friend- 
ships and  old  feelings  as  unchanged  as 
the  hills  and  streams.  In  the  tenderest 
of  his  poems,  Byron,  recalling  the  best 
hours  of  his  life,  describes  the  scene 
that  he  remembers  as  a  "most-  living 
landscape.*'  The  life  of  a  landscape  is 
uot  in  its  verdure  and  form,  in  its  wav- 
ing woods  and  flowing  waters.  The 
landscape  lives  in  its  human  associa- 
tions, iu  its  historic  traditions.  Its 
deepest  charm  is  felt  when  we  can  say, 
with  Wordsworth:  "Herein  old  time 
the  hand  of  man  hath  been," — the  hand 
of  genius,  the  hand  of  wisdom,  of  art, 
of  letters,  of  science;  so  that  the  dead, 
whose  works  do  follow  them,  may,  after 
all,  make  the  most  living  landscape. 

1  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  friends, 
that  there  is  no  son,  native  or  adopted, 
of  Concord  who  has  not  for  it  that  pe- 
culiar, personal  feeling  of  reverence  of 
which  our  orator  spoke  this  morning. 
There  is  no  town  which  has  a  story  bet- 
ter worth  telling.  That  story  was  never 
moie  completely,  more  adequafaly,  or 
more  nobly  told  than  you  have  heard  it 
to-day.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  mindful  of 
the  hour,  and  of  the  tried  patience  of 
my  hearers,  I  cannot  but  recall  th«  s'ory 
of  an  old  clergyman  (and  this  story,! 
think,  is  not  told  of  a  Concord  clergy- 
man, as  most  good  stories  are),  who 
paused,  alter  preaching  a  couple  of 
hours,  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  and 
said:  "Ah,  brethren,  saving  souls  is 
such  a  delightful  work  that  1  could  go 
on  preaching  all  night,  but  1  must  con- 
sider the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  1 
must  forbear,  I  will  restrain  myself  and 
preach  only  fcur  hours  longer.'" 
(laughter.)  As  every  one  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me  has  taken  his  seat,  1  have  wished 
that  he  would  forbear  and  restrain  him- 
self to  preach  only  four  hours  longer. 
And  that  forbearance,  my  friends,  would 
have  had  for  you  this  advantage,— that 
you  would  have  been  spared  listening  to 
another  speech ;  while,  for  me,  I  should 
have  said  delightedly  for  us  all, 

"Here  is  old  Concord, 
Now  let  expressive  silence  muse  her 
praise." 
I  came  to  Concord,  as  the  Chairman 
has  justly  said,  with  my  brother,  from 
Brook  Farm.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whe- 
ther we  belonged  to  that  "Menagerie" 
of  Mr.  Emerson,  of  which  the  orator  told 
us  this  morning,  or  whether  we  were 
not  a  pair  of  those  "visionary  youths" 
whom  Hawthorne  said  overran  this  vil- 
lage about  40  years  ago.  Yet  he  was  one 
of  us.  He  preceded  us  from  Brook 
Farm:  and  Concord,  surely,  was  not  the 
only  wonder-land  to  which  he  introduced 
the  young  visionaries  of  his  time.  There 
was.  as  my  older  friends  may  remember. 
in  the  popular  mind,  some  kind  of  asso- 
ciation between  Concord  and  Brook 
Farm.  It  was  very  natural  that  it  should 
be  so.  Mr.  Emerson  lived  in  Concord. 
Brook  Farm  was  supposed,  in  some  inde- 
scribable way,  to   have   sprung  fr„m  his 


teachings.  To  go  from  Concord  to  lirook 
Farm,  therefore,  was  merely  to  pass 
from  theory  to  practice.  To  come  from 
Brook  Farm  to  Concord  was  to  rise  from 
plain  living  to  high  thinking.  (Ap- 
plause.) If  to  this  yon  add  the  immor- 
tal revolutionary  tradition  that  made  the 
long,  winding  road  under  the  brow  of 
the  hill  from  Emerson's  house  at  one 
end  to  Hawthorne's  at  the  other,  a  via 
sacra,  it  you  remember  that  at  one  end  of 
that  village  lived  Emerson,  and  at  the 
other  lived  Hawthorne,  and  that  conven- 
iently between  the  two,  but  characteris- 
tically in  a  different  direction  from  either, 
lived  Henry  Thoreau,  and  then  fill  the 
village  with  that  population  which  seemed 
to  have  sprung  from  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
themselves,  if  you  plant  it  all  in  that 
tranquil,  gentle,  pastoral  londseape,  so 
familiar  to  you,  and  which  the  best  gen- 
ius of  America  has  made  familiar  to  all 
thejworld, — if  you  do  this,  you  have  the 
Concord  that  I  knew,  the  Concord  of  forty 
years  ago,  the  Concord  that  was  then  and 
still  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  every  good 
cause  involving  the  rights  of  man  or  the 
rights  of  woman,  that  Concord  which 
then  was  and  now  is  the  fullest  and  fair- 
est representative  of  the  old  New  England 
which  imarched  from  beyond  the  Merri- 
mac  to  beyond  the  Mississippi,  planting 
New  England  men  and  New  Engiand 
principles  wherever  its  foot  fell. 

I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
none  of  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  have 
not  superceded  me  in  repeating  to  you 
those  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  seem 
to  me  more  applicable  to  Concord  than  to 
any  other  place  that  I  know  of  in  the 
world.  "That  man,"  he  says,  "is  little 
to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the   ruins  of  Iona."     Patriotism 

and  piety,  — these  make  the  legend,  these 
tell  the  story  of  this  town.  Marathon 
and  I<>na  blend  in  this  town  Not  the 
Creek  hero,  not  Leonidas,  not  Meltiades 
was  of  purer  heroic  mould  than  Isaac 
Davis,  and  John  Bu. trick,  and  James 
Barrett,  and  their  comrades, — (he  heroes 
who  have  made  these  meadows  ground 
as  dear  and  sacred  to  the  liberty  loving 
heart  of  mankind  as  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon or  the  pass  of  Theimopylae.  (Ap- 
plause. 

These  were  the  heroes  of  the  field. 
But  in  that  tranquil  sphere  of  thought 
which  moves  the  world,  the  serene  wis- 
dom of  the  scholar  at  the  other  end  of 
the  village,  |fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  moral  world  of  his  generation,  and 
make  the  tranquil  fields  as  precious  a 
bourne  of  pilgrimage  as  the  fane  of  Iona. 
(Applause.)  I  cannot  allow  myself,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  give  way  to  the  feelings 
and  consequently  to  the  words  which  are 
in  my  heart  and  which  are  trembling 
upon  my  tongue.  This  only  let  me  say — 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  the  men  who  stood  at  the  Bridge, 
who,  at  the  Bridge  forced  the  beginning 
of  the  departure  of  foreign  authority  upon 
this  soil,  were  the  armed  pioneers  of 
American  independence  politically;  that 
while  that  scholar  at  the  other  end.  of  the 
town  boldly  challenged  the  most  venera- 
ble ecclesiastical  traditions  and  in  his  day 
declared  for  us  all  that  independence  of 
soul-libertv.  upon  which  Roger  Williams 
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planted  Rhode  Island,— these  were  tne 
men  who  have  bound  the  lesson  of  Con- 
cord close  together  in  spiritual  and  polit- 
ical independence.  If  there  is  any  one 
principle  which,  in  every  political  and 
every  religious  emergency,  is  the  sure 
stay  of  every  American  citizen,  undoubt- 
edly (you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
what,  in  the  old  colonial  phrase,  was 
called  "independency;"  and  if  there  be 
one  fraternity  which  in  this  country 
should  never  be  permitted  to  die  out,  it  is 
that,  surely,  of  the  sons  of  liberty. 

No  truer  word  was  spoken  to  us  this 
morning  by  our  orator  than  this, — that 
the  great  events  which  culminated  at  the 
Bridge  showed  the  constancy  of  our 
fathers  in  their  patriotism.  Constant 
were  they  above  all  Faithful  were  they 
to  the  last.  And  when  he  truly  said,  in 
that  phrase  which  will  become  memora- 
ble, that  Major  Buttrick  gave  the  order  to 
subjects  of  King  George  and  that  the  men 
who  tiied  were  citizens  of  America,  I  felt 
at  once  how  strjknig  an  illustration  it  was 
of  their  constancy  to  principle, — that  al- 
most, as  it  seemed,  in  a  single  moment, 
they  passed  from  being  subjects  of  a 
king  into  the  fulness  of  a  prospective 
republic.     (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  there  is  one 
story  which  I  am  very  sure,  thouh  it  be 
of  clergyman,  is  a  story  of  Concord.  And 
I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  all  of 
the  good  stories  are  fathered  upon  the 
clergy  if  it  be  not  that,  as  the  devil  is  said 
to  have  all  the  good  times,  it  be  only  fair 
that  the  clergy  should  have  all  the  good 
stories;  and  this  particular  story  is  that 
of  a  clergyman  who  went  into  the  pulpit, 
took  up  the  hymn  book  to  cpen  the 
exercises  and  found  that  the  leaves  were 
torn  out,  so  that  the  book  was  very  tho- 
roughly dilapidated.  He  said,  "Brethren, 
let  us  begin  these  exercises  by  singing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God  the  412th 
hymn."  He  proceeded  a  few  stanzes. 
"No,  no.  J  can  let  us  sing  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God  the  212th  hymn."  He 
proceeded  a  little  further,  but  the  con- 
suming tooth  of  time  had  been  before 
him.  He  stopped  again.  "Brethren," 
—  he  tried  it  once  more,  but  the  result 
was  the  same.  He  closed  the  book  in  a 
kind  of  despair.  "The  congregation  will 
sing  to  the  same  praise  and  glory  any 
hymn  that  is  not  torn  out  of  the  book." 
[Great  laughter  and  applause.] 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  about  to  leave 
this  congregation  to  sing  the  praise  and 
glory  of  Concord  any  conceivable  form  of 
praise  that  has  not  already  been  spoken. 
(Laughter  and  applause)  As  for  myself, 
I  speak  to  you  as  friends.  As  for  myself, 
as  I  recall  Aunursnack,  and  Lee's  Hill, 
ane  the  Cliffs  and  Ponkawtassett  Walden, 
and  Fairhaven,  and  the  North  Bridge,  as 
I  fill  these  familiar  streets  and  fields  with 
that  troop  of  the  shining  ones,  men  and 
women, 

"I  feel  the  gales  that  o'er  me  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow." 
And  I  say,  in  the  words  most  familiar,  I 
am  sure,  to  old  Peter  Bulkeley  and  to  Dr. 
Ripley,  so  long  the  pastor,  blending 
Terses  in  which  the  sentiment  so  naturally 
blends,  "If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea,  if  my  tongue  torget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  had  forget  her  cun- 
ning."    (Great  applause.) 

The    President:  In  1792,  17  years  after 
the  fight,    the    old    North    Bridge    was 


moved  down  the  liver  100  rods.  One  bent 
of  that  bridge  was  used  for  the  timber 
foundation  of  the  abutment  at  the  new 
spot.  A  stepping-stone  on  the  old  cause- 
way, over  which  Captain  Is&ac  Davis  fell 
when  he  was  pierced  by  a  British  musket 
ball,  was  used  in  building  this  new  abut- 
ment. Seven  years  ago,  in  rebuilding 
this  abutment,  that  stone  was  found  with 
the  stains  upon  it  that  tradition  says 
were  Captain  Davis's  blood.  It  was 
carefully  saved,  and  will  at  some  suitable 
opportunity,  be  presented  to  the  town  of 
Acton,  to  be  placed  beside  their  monu- 
ment to  the  hero  of  that  fight.  From 
the  oak  post  of  the  old  North  bridge,  pre- 
served for  a  century  under  water,  several 
canes  have  been  made,  which  I  desire 
now,  in  behalf  of  this  town,  to  place 
where  they  will  do  tne  most  good,  in  the 
keeping  of  those  of  our  guests  to-day 
who  have  in  prose  and  song,  made  this 
bridge  ever  memorable.  If  they  serve  as 
stall's  to  the  declining  years,  of  which  we 
trust  that  our  guests  will  enjoy  many, 
may  they  also  remind  them  of  the  events 
that  these  canes  witnessed  and  of  this 
town  and  celebration.     [Applause.] 

Judge  Keyes  then  handed  a  cane  to 
Senators  Hoar  and  Evarts,  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
to  Judge  Hoar  and  to  the  Hon.  Hapgood 
Wright.  The  canes  are  of  oak,  gold 
tipped  and  are  inscribed  "Old  North 
Bridge  Oak,  Concord,  Mass.,  September 
2  '85." 

The  Pbksidknt  :  Tradition  says  that 
there  were  Ilosmers  in  Kent,  England, 
before  the  conquest,  and  from  there  the 
companion  of  Bulkeley  and  Willard  came 
to  Concord  in  BJ35.  The  name  has  been 
prominent  here  ever  since,  and  has  been 
carried  by  his  descendants  over  nearly  all 
the  Union.  It  was  borne  by  the  adjutant 
at  the  Bridge,  and  by  one  of  the  Acton 
men  slain  there.  It  has  many  wearers 
here  to-day,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  declines  to  respond  for  it  ex- 
cept in  acts,  I  will  call  upon  his  cousin 
the  George  Herbert  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  on  rising,  was  received 
with  applause.  lie  said:  Mr.  President, 
l.adies  and  (leutlemen, — In  rising  to  re- 
spond to  the  sentiment,  while  feeling  a 
great  honor  is  conferred  upon  me,  I  wish 
there  stood  in  my  place  one,  who  I  may 

say  was  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestors,  and  whose  heart  beat  more 
quickly  at  the  very  name  of  Concord. 
But  his  voice  is  still  and  he  lies  |>eacefully 
reposing  with  the  dust  of  bis  kindred  in 
yonder  cemetery.  How  may  I  best  briefly 
respond  to  this  honored  name  '.'  From 
that  first  farmer  pioneer  who  came  with 
others  250  years  ago  to  found  this  town  — 
•  down  through  the  eight  generations  suc- 
ceeding him— is  a  line  of  ancestry  illust- 
rating the  latter  part  of  the  felicitous 
phrase  of  Tacitus,  quoted  by  Mr.  San- 
born, in  his  life  of  Thoreau,  as  applicable 
to  Concord. 


"  A  place  of  Grecian  culture  and 
provincial  frugality,  mingled  and  well 
blended." 

"  Provincial  frugality  "  —  The  Hosniers 
were  the  representatives  of  the  strong 
Saxon  cliaiacter  which  combined  'plain 
living  and  high  thinking'*  and  courageous 
performance  —  and  so  made  good  in 
America  what  Wordsworth  declared  was 
lost  to  England. 

A  sturdy  purpose  must  have  impelled 
the  first  James  to  come  over  with  his 
family  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  to  make 
a  home  on  these  broad  meadows,  which 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
been  held  in  the  family  name. 

And  as  we  look  carefully  at  the  record 
we  perceive  the  conspicuous  traits  of  the 
stock  are  "steadiness  and  permanence, 
indicative  of  character  and  worth."  Till 
a  very  recent  period  a  descendant  of  the 
eighth  generation  has  driven  his  plough- 
share into  the  ancestral  acres. 

Our  family  have  been  good  representa- 
tives of  sturdy  Saxon  yeomanry  —  who 
lrue  not  shrunk  from  the  burdens  — or 
avoided  the  dangers — or  shirked  the 
responsibilities  of  private,  or  public  life, 
not  generally  conspicuous  in  leader- 
ship —  yet  sometimes  holding  honorable 
positions  in  church  and  State  and  school, 
—  they  have  for  the  most  part  followed 
humble  callings,  and  have  done  good  ser- 
vice in  the  rank  and  file. 

They  have  never  been  wanting  in 
courage,  and  eveiy  foe  that  has  threat- 
ened New  England  has  been  confronted 
by  soldiers  of  our  name. 

In  the  early  conflicts  with  the  Indians, 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  —  in  the 
War  of  1812,  in  Shay's  Rebellion,  and  in 
the  late  Civil  War,  generation  h;is  suc- 
ceeded generation  in  prompt,  vigorous, 
patriotic  response,  —  the  horrors  of  im- 
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prisonment  have  been  endured,  and  lives 
have  been  cheerfully  sacrificed  ;  while 
there  have  been  marked  individuals  like 
Edmund  Hosmer,  the  friend  of  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  Curtis,  and  celebrated  in 
prose  and  verse  by  other  Concord  authors; 
and  Rufus,  of  genial  running  tempera- 
ment, the  able  advocate  and  wise  coun- 
cillor, settled  at  Stow,  —  the  classmate  of 
Washington  Allston,  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
and  Dr.  Charles  Lowell, —  and  Cyrus,  of 
the  seventh  generation,  the  wise  teacher 
and  guardian  of  youth;  and  Ilarriet,  of 
artistic  fame. 

Joseph,  of  the  fifth  generation,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  distinguished  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Hosnaers. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoar  said  of  him  :  "  He 
was  the  most  free  from  prejudice  and  the 
best  reader  of  men  of  any  one  1  ever 
knew." 

A  leader  of  men  also,  as  was  proved  a 
few  months  before  the  Fight  at  the 
Bridge,  when,  plainly  dressed  in  butter- 
nut brown,  he  rose  to  reply  to  an  eloquent 
Tory,  Daniel  Bliss,  and  upon  inquiry  be- 
ing made  who  he  was,  the  answer  came — 
"  That  is  Hosmer,  the  mechanic,  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  Concord,  for  he  has  all 
the  young  men  at  his  back,  and  where  he 
leads  they  will  surely  follow." 

The  part  he  took  at  the  Bridge  in  form- 
ing the  minute  men  into  line  and  "  goad- 
ing them  on "  to  the  fight,  is  part  of 
memorable  history. 

At  that  supreme  moment,  the  two 
cousinw  Joseph  and  Abner  were  not  found 
wanting  —  for  Abner's  drum-beat  mea- 
sured the  steps  of  the  heroes,  while 
Joseph's  voice  rallied  the  wavering 
column. 


The  drummer's  blood  mingled  with 
that  of  his  brave  Captain  Davis  of  Acton, 
(our  joint  kinsman,  Honored  Governor) 
and  the  bronze  statute  "  by  the  rude 
bridge  that  arched  the  flood,  gives  a  life- 
like presentment  of  the  heroic  struggle. 
As  Legislator,  Sheriff  and  Justice,  Major 
Hosmer  did  well  his  part  in  "  those  days 
which  tried  men's  souls;  and  he  stands  a 
fitting  representative  of  that  sturdy  yeo- 
manry upon  whom  rested  the  fate  of 
this  nation. 

The  women  as  well  as  the  men  of  the 
stock,  of  whom,  were  there  timej  good 
deeds  might  be  told,  possessed  high 
qualities  of  strength,  courage  and  steadi- 
ness, and  one  of  our  number  bears  witness 
that  he  never  heard  of  a  Hosmer  being 
convicted  of  a  crime. 

Well,  said  the  clerk  of  the  Herald's 
office,  London,  when  applied  to  for  a  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Hosmer's — "There  is  no 
coat  of  arms  for  you,  and  if  you  were  an 
Englishman  you  would  not  waut  one,  for 
there  were  Uosmers  in  Kent  long  before 
the  Conquest,  and  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, the  men  of  Kent  were  the  vanguard 
of  King  Harold." 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  "  Major  Hos- 
mer's ancestors  failed  to  drive  back  the 
invaders  there,  their  descendants  made 
good  the  failure  in  Concord  seven  centu- 
ries later." 

This  closed  the  exercises,  and  shortly 
before  six  o'clock  the  company  dispersed. 
The  Celebration  was  brought  to  an  end 
at  sunset  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  firing  of  a  national  salute  by  the  Bat- 
tery. 
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THE  LAIR  RALPH  WALDO  EMEBSON. 

Aaasrioa,  whilst  still  rooming  for  the  low  of  Long- 
ssUow.  whoa*  songs  had  obtained  a  greater  acceptance 
than  those  of  any  other  great  poet,  ie  called  upon  to 
lasoerit  the  death  of  a  philosopher  and  moralist  who 
In  the  front  rank  of  the  age — if  not,  Indeed,  of  the  ages — 
represented  aba  influence  of  the  New  World  in  the  domain 
of  ethical  speculation, 

'  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  died  at  nine  o'clock 
oai  Thursday  night  in  the  Tillage  of  Concord, 
was  born  in  Boston  on  May  26,  1803,  and  came 
ot  a>  good  New  England  Porltaa  ancestry.  Be- 
foro  ho  tni  eight  Tears  eld  he  tost  his  father,  and 
was  with  his  one  elder  and  three  younger  brothers 
brought  op  by  his  mother,  a  woman  at  once  sensible 
ly  ptous.     She  was  aided  In  her  task  by 


her  sister-in-law,  Miss  Emerson,  who  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  of  her  young  nephew,  and  im- 
parted to  him  bar  own  habits  of  wide  but  miscellaneous 
reading.  He  become  a  student  of  the  Pnblio  Grammar 
School  and  of  the  Latin  School;  but  Nature  has  ber  own 
methods  of  rearing  genius,  and  we-  have  his  own 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "  the  regular  course  of 
studies,  the  yean  of  academical  and  professional  educa- 
tion, have  not  yielded  me  better  facts  than  some  idle 
books  under  the  bench  at  the  Latin  School.  What  we 
do  not  call  education  is  more  precious  than  that  which 
we  do  call  so."  Amongst  his  schoolboy  remembrances  ww 
an  invitation  of  the  domiale  to  his  boys  to  spend  a  day  in 
throwing  up  earthen  defences  against  the  English  foes  in 
the  war  of  1812.  He  went  to  Harvard  Collage  at  the 
age  of  14,  where  his  chief  interest  was  in  Greek  classical 
studios.  Por  mathematics  he  had  no  taste,  nor  did  he 
care  for  the  formal  metaphysics  then  in  vogue.    But,  if 
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be  did  not  get  much  from  tlie  proressors,  nis  range  or 
study  outsids  the  Onl  vsrsity  curriculum  was  exceedingly 
wide.  He  learned  to  love  Bhskspere  and  to  appreciate 
M ontalgn*.  He  gained  several  college  prizei,  one  of  them 
for  aa  essay  ea  the-  character  of  Socrates."  This  wu  in 
bit  junior  year,  whilst  as  a  senior  be  delivered  on  essay 
on  tte'pweajrtBijeJi"  of  ethical  pbaoabphy."  John  Qnincy, 
who  won  the  fcrstprlte,  found  thta  dissertation*  long  and 
dry."  Hswa»sjH»a»  may  aevs  been,  there  was  a  certain 
profOatto  liilfcMtl  ta  the  choice  of  the  subjects.  In  1828, 
having  been  greatly  Influenced  by  the  preaching  of 
Srerett  sad  Ghana!  ag,  be  was  *  approved"  as  a  preacher. 
Mat  stoat  the  fafhiwlag  winter  U  Florid*  and  South 
Chi  atlas,  and  hi  188f  became  the  colleague  of  Henry 
•Mrs,  joa*  as  the  antafeur  «f  the  Seeoad  Church  in  Bos- 
ftto.  Dr.  Caaaarfag  wee  sarack"  with  the  youth  of  the 
pteacher,  the  beauty  et  Ue  etocuttoo,  ead  the  direct  and 
etocar*  aavaosr  la  which  he  addressed  his  hearers."  In 
this  year  he  married  Mlee  Tucker,  to  whom  the  wall- 
know*  rerses  "Te  EUea  at  the  Sooth"  were  addressed 
Awing  their  eourtabip.  She  died  of  consumption  in 
ream  i  J  1S3I.  Emerson  now  separated  from  his  con- 
gregatson  owing  to  his  increasing  dlfloulties  as  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Communion  Service,  and 
notwithstanding  anxious  efforts  to  retain  him  as 
their  laJnirttTi  Hie  health,  not  over  strong  to  begin 
with,  bad  broken  down,  and  to  recruit  it  he  sailed  for 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1833.  He  visited  Italy  and 
France,  and   had   some   weeks    in    England.     In  this 

journey  he  met  Lender, -Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Oerlyle,  for  whom  he  had  *  friendship  and  regard  which, 
warmly  returned,  was  broken  only  by  death.  On  bis 
return  home  be  began  to  lecture,  and  very  occasionally 
to  preach.  In  1835  he  married  again.  His  second  wife 
wee  Miss  Lydia  Jackson,  and  the  couple  began  to  "  keep 
house"  in  the  home  which  he  has  ever  sinco  occupied. 
His  attention  was  more  and  more  directed  to  the  twin 
lights  of  Greek  and  German  philosophy.  The  publics. 
tion  of  his  powerful  essay  on  "Nature"  in  1836  as- 
sured him  a  place  amongst  the  directing  minds  of 
the  century,  although  its  sale  was  singularly  slow. 
It  took  a  dozen  years  to  exhaust  the  first  edition 
of  600  copies.  He  introduced  to  the  American 
public  "Sartor  Beaartus,"  which  was  first  reprinted  in 
book  form  by  our  Transatlantic  cousins;  and  he  did  the 
same  kindly  office  for  the  "  Miscellaneous  Essays."  Mean- 
while Emerson's  fame  as  aJecturer  and  thinker  was  on 
the  increase.  There  were  plenty  to  denounce  him  as  a 
madman,  but  there  were  also  earnest  disciples  who  found 
in  his  words  the  true  philosophy  of  life.  Amongst  those 
who  felt  hie  spell  were  Margaret  Fuller  and  the  knot  of 
Intellectual  men  and  women  who  were  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  or  nickname  of  Tracscendentalists.  Out 
of  the  dub  of  these  friends  sprang  the  JHal,  which  was 
edited  by  Margaret  Fuller,  and  after  an  obscure 
existence  of  four  years  peacefully  passed  away.  It 
is  now  so  rare  as  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  tit* 
blblieamniae.  Its  first  number  contained  three  contribu- 
tions from  toe  pen  of  Emerson.  Emerson  was  sympathetic 
to  all  projects  of  reform  that  were  honestly  intended,  and 
the  very  air  was  then  full  of  projects.  Parker.  Tuoreau, 
Graham,  Aicott,  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  alike  sure  of 
his  sympathies;  though  he  did  not  always  endorse  their 
too  hasty  hopes.  He  was  an  Abolitionist  when  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  was  a  thing:  of  scorn.  He  signed  the 
invitation  foe  the  first  convention  in  favour  of  women's 
suffrage.  D»  sympathised  with  the  aims  of  the  temper- 
ance reformers.    He  saw  the  nobility  of  the  objects  of 


the  communistic  attempt  at  Brook  Farm,  but  his  sense 
of  humour  enabled  him  to  eee  aspects  unsuspected  by 
honest  fanaticism,  and  his  criticism  was  not  the  less 
keen  because  it  was  kindly.  His  "Essays"  ap- 
peared in  1841,  and  were  introduced  to  the 
English  public  by  Carlyle  in  a  strain  of  almost 
fervid  appreciation.  The  death  of  his  son  Waldo, 
a  bright  boy  of  great  promise,  in  1842,  was  a  heavy  blow, 
and  he  was  mourned  by  the  father  as  one  who  was 
"born  for  the  future,  to  the  future  lost."  A  second 
series  of  *  Essays"  came  out  in  1844.  and  were  followed  by 
the  ftrrt  issue  of  his  "  Poems  "  in  1846. 

In  1847  Emerson  visited  England.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  his  visit  was  an  invitation  from  the 
Mechanics'  Institutions  and  similar  literary  orga- 
nisations of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectors*.  This  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  "old  country"  and  forming  his 
own  impression  of  the  mother  land  of  his  own  energetio 
race.  *  I  was  invited,"  he  says,  "  on  liberal  terms  to 
read  a  series  of  lectures  in  them  all.  The  request  was 
urged  with  every  kind  suggestion  and  every  assurance 
of  aid  and  comfort  by  friendliest  parties  in  Manchester, 
who  in  the  sequel  amply  redeemed  their  word.  The 
remuneration  was  equivalont  to  the  fees  at  that  time 
paid  in  this  country  for  like  services.      At  all  cvonU  it 

was  sufficient  to  cover  any  travelling  expenses,  end  the 
proposal  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
interior  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  means  of  a  home 
and  a  committee  of  intelligent  friends  awaiting  me  in 
every  town."  These  lectnres  Lad  important  results.  Ttiry 
were  wonderfully  stimulative  to  the  young  and  fiosti  in- 
tellects to  whom  they  were  perhaps  mai  nly  addressed,  and 
in  a  secondary  manner  they  were  the  occasion  of  "English 
Traits  ■  being  added  to  out  literature.  No  more  appre- 
ciative estimate  has  ever  been  made  of  the  nation. 
Emerson  recognised  the  good  qualities  of  the  English 
people  with  a  sincerity  that  removed  his  highest  praise 
from  the  faintest  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  In  Man- 
chester he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland: 
whose  portrait  he  has  drawn  with  a  friendly  hand. 
"  At  the  landing  in  Liverpool  I  found  my  Manchester 
correspondent  awaitin?  mo,  a  gentleman  whose  kiud 
reception  was  followed  by  a  train  of  friendly  and 
effective  attentions  which  never  rested  whilst  i  remained 
in  the  country.  A  man  of  sense  and  of  letters,  the 
editor  of  a  powerful  local  journal,  he  added  to  solid 
virtues  an  infinite  sweetness  and  bonltoaiie.  There 
seemed  a  pool  of  honey  about  his  heart  which  lubricated 
all  his  speech  and  action  with  fine  jets  of  mead.  An 
equal  good  fortune  attonded  many  later  accidents  of 
my  journey,  until  the  sincerity  of  English  kindness 
ceased  to  'surprise."  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say 
that  Mr.  Emerson's  lectures  in  this  city  were  well 
attended.  Whether  be  discoursed  at  the  Athenaeum  or  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  he  had  alike  an  enthusiastic 
and  an  appreciative  audience.  Amongst  his  listeners 
were  some  who,  like  Miss  Jewsbury,  the  flov.  John 
Kenriclc,  the  Rev.  John  James  Tayler,  and  Dr.  Hodgson, 
have  since  passed  away;  but  there  are  still  in 
our  midst  those  to  whom  the  memory  of  these 
evenings  will  ever  be  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure. 
In  addition  to  six  lectures  on  "  Representative  Men  " 
at  the  Athenaeum,  he  lectured  on  "  Eloquence,"  "  Do- 
mestic Life,"  "Reading,"  and  "the  Superlative  in 
Manners  and  Literaturo  "  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 
Ho  took  part  in  the  annual  soiree  of  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum,  18th   November,  1847.     This  was  a  really 
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remarkable  gathering  under  tho  presidency  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  around  whom  were  gathered  Richard 
Cobden,  John  Bright,  John  Bowring,  Harrison  Ains- 
worth,  George  Cruiksbank,  James  Crossley,  Charles 
Swain,  sad  a  host  of  local  notabilities.  It  U  needless  to 
•ay  that  none  of  the  speakers  was  listened  to  with 
(raster  attention  than  the  American  guest,  who  followed 
Cobden's  charming  statement  of  his  continental  impres- 
sions. Emerson  thought  his  own  speech  on  that  occasion 
was  the  most  fitting  expression  of  his  feelings  toward 
England.  Wa  have,  however,  taken  the  liberty  to  re- 
produce his  ipttaina  verba  from  our  own  pages.  These 
the  curious  may  compare  with  the  emended  versioii 
given  by  the  philosopher  of  Concord  when  he  mad* 
this  brief  but  weighty  oration  the  concluding  words  of  I 
his  "  English  Traits." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,— I  feel  myself  a  little  I 
in  the  position  of  wmn  countrynirn  of  mine  who  I  re- 
member, when  a  deputation  of  the  Sauks  and  r'nxos 
camo  to  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  received 
there  at  the  Senate  Hon*  by  Governor  Everett.  Iin- 
pre^eii  a  little  with  tho  greatness  of  tho  population 
about  them,  and  c^rtaiulv  with  the  new  splendour  and 
wealth  of  such  cities  as  they  had   pa«sed  through  nnd 

yssssd,  the  rsd  men  said,  after  hearing  the  comgratula- 
t*ts»  *f  the  Governor,  »  We  have  no  land  to  put  words  on, 
sir,  and  Tat  war  wards  are  true."  I  have  no  laad  to  put 
My  wenb  on,  and  yes  I  bopa  they  are  true.  It  gives  me 
pwat  ptaaaors  to  aae  this  anniversary  of  the  Athetueum: 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  .sit  near  the  distinguished 
gttlkman'  who  have  addressed  you ;  and  yet  it  has 
seemed  to  ma  whilst  they  spoke  that  for. many  years  I 
bev*  bsan  near  to  them.  Sir,  the  arguments  of 
•he  league  sad  its  leaders  are  known  and  repeated  in 
•wry  quarter  of  the  gtebe,  sad  osrtainly  by  all  the  friends 
of  Jnea  Trade  in  America.  And,  elr,  when  I  came  to 
sea, in  the  ship  which  brought  me  hem  oa  the  table  in  the 
cabin  lay  your  History  of  Europe,  the  property,  I  sup- 
pose, of  tho  ship  or  the  captain,  as  a  sort  of  programme 
or  play  bill  to  instruct  the  sea-faring  New  Englander 
who  was  coming  to  Europe  In  the  events  and  institu- 
tions the*  ewaltad  biro  here.  I  have  seen  other  gentle- 
man hero  this  evening  whose  gaiety  and  genius  is 
osrtainly  almost  as  familiarly  known  to  my  own 
friends  and  countrymen  as  it  Is  here.  Why,  sir,  the 
drawings,  oarfcaturea.  and  the  wit  of  Pumah  go  duly 
•vary  fortnight,  to  every  book  shop  and  every  frook  club, 
and  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  So  I  find  It  with  all  the  names  with  which 
jew  institution  and  your  present  meeting  presents  me. 
But,  sir,  these  compliments,  though  true,  would  come 
better  from  those  who  better  understood  and  -felt  these 
matters  than  I  oan  hop*  to  do;  and  I  pass  from 
that  to  what  I  know  will  interest  those  gentlemen 
very  much  more  than  their  own  praises-  namely, 
that  which  really  draws  me  to  the  shores  of  England, 
that  which  is  good  on  holidays  and  working  days,  that 
which  is  good  in  one  century  and  in  another  century, 
that  which  draws  the  solitary  American  to  wish  to  see 
England,  sir,  is  the  moral  peculiarity  of  the  Saxon  race. 
It  fs  that  commanding  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is 
that  honesty  of  performance,  it  is  that  which  is  the 
imperial  trait  which  has  given  to  this  race  the 
sceptre  of  the  globe.  I  see  it  equally  as  the 
foundation  Of  the  aristocratic  character  of  the 
people  which,  though  it  may  perhaps  some'ime*  lose 
tight  of  its  origin  and  wander  into  strange  vogrries,  if 
it  low  that  moral  quality,  will  be  paralysed,  and  cease 
to  be;  and  I  see  it  no  lees  in  the  honesty  of  performance 
in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  in  the  meolianics'  shops, 
in  that  solidity  and  thoroughness  of  work  which  is  the 
national  badge.  This  conscience  is  one  element,  and  the 
other,  sir,  is  that  habit  of  friendship,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  that  fidelity  of  fellowship,  which  I  see 
bete  running  through  all  classes,  that  elects  all 
worthy  individuals  to  a  fraternity  of  kind  offices, 
filling  them  with  a  warm,  btaunch  fellowship  and 
support  from  year  to  year,  from  youth  to  age;  and  which 
stands  in  vary  strong  contrast  with  the  short-lived  con- 
nection, with  the  excess  of  courtesy  and  the  very 
superficial  attachments  which  exist  In  other  races — an 


affection,  an  attachment,  a  permanence  of  regard  which 
is  alike  lovely  and  honourable  to  those  who  render 
and  those  who  receive  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking 
at  these  traits  in  the  English  character,  it 
has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  observe  that 
in  this  time  of  commercial  disaster,  in  this  time  of 
gloom,  of  bankruptcy,  of  affliction,  and  of  beggary  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  the  Athenaeum  has  chosen  to 
hold,  with  its  usual  spirit,  this  its  anniversary.  It 
seemed  to  me,  because  of  these  peculiarities  wire),  be- 
lone  to  the  English  character,  a  certain  duty  well  be- 
coming the  managers  of  tho  institution ;  they  seemed  to 
me  to  say,  "For  all  that  has  come  and  gone, 
yet  we  shell  not  abate  the  spirit  or  the  splen- 
dour of  our  annual  feast;  no,  not  by  -  an  oak  leaf; 
no,  not  by  a  chaplet."  And  I  wish,  sir,  to  say  that  I 
was  brought  up  from  my  childhood  In  the  belief  that 
this  British  island,  from  w'nlch  my  forefathers  came,  was 
not  a  lotus  garden,  was  not  a  paradise  of  serene  skies  and 
roses,  a  rua-sque  arid  merriment  nil  the  year  round;  no! 
but  a  cold,  foggy,  mournful  country,  bearing  no  fruit  in 
the  open  air,  but  robust  men  and  virtuous  women,  and 
these,  too,  of  a  certain  wonderful  fibre  and  endurance— 
a  certain  people  whose  very  good  qualities  were  not 
very  swift  to  show  themselves — whose  virtues,  as  I 
was  told,  never  came  out  until  they  quarrelled.  I  was 
told,  to  uso  a  country  phrase  of  ours,  that  they  did  not 
strike  twelve  the  first  time ;  good  lovers  they  were,  and 
good  haters  tbey  were;  that  you  could  not  know  much 
of  them  till  you  bad  seen  them  long,  aud  could  not  know 
anything  good  of  them  till  you  had  seen  them  in  action; 
in  their  prosperity,  it  was  6aid,  they  were  apt  to  be  a 
little  moody,  a  little  nervous  and  dumpish,  but  that  in  ad- 
versity Utey  wore  grand.  And  I  ask  vou,  sir,  if  the  wise 
ancient  did  not  hold  in  less  esteem  that  bark  which 
was  parting  from  its  nativo  port  with  all  colours  dying,  | 
than  that  ship  which  was  a  proved  sailer,  which  was 
coming  back  with  battered  sides  and  torn  canvas  and  I 
stripped  of  all  b»r  bannors,  yet  having  ridden  out  tlie  { 
storm  ?  And  eo,  sir,  I  felt  towards  this  aged  England.  I 
When  I  see  her  now  that  the  possessions,  the  trophies,  I 
tho  honours,  and  also  the  infirmities  of  a  thousand  years  ' 
are  gathered  around  her,  connected  irretrievabrv  \ 
as  she  is  to  so  many  ancient  customs  not  sud- 
denly to  be  changed,  oppressed  as  she  is  by  : 
tho  transition*  of  trade,  by  the  new  and  all-  I 
incalculable  modes,  and  fabric.*,  and  arts,  and  machines,  I 
and  competing  populations,  yet,  with  all  this  pressing 
upon  her.  that  she  is  uot  dispi ri  ted,  not  weak,  but  strong, 
very  well  remembering  that  she  has  seen  many  dark  days 
before,  knowing  with  a  kind  of  instinct  that  she  can  see, 
with  her  old  eyes,  a  little  better  in  a  cloudy  day,  and  in 
the  battle,  in  tho  storm,  and  in  calamity  feeling  a  stout 
vigour  und  a  pulse  like  a  cannon, — whon  I  see  this,  elf1 — 
when  1  see  that  in  her  old  age  stio  is  not  decrepit,  bet  is 
still  daring  to  belie  vo  in  her  powerof  endurance,  of  expan- 
sion, then  I  say,  "  Hail,  mother  of  nations,  mother  of 
heroes,  all  hail !  still  equal  to  the  time,  with  a  strength 
•till  equal  to  the  hour,  with  a  spirit  wise  to  entertain 
and  swift  to  execute  a  policy  that  the  heart  ana  mini 
of  mankind  at  this  moment  requires,  and  thereby  hfw- 
pitablo  to  tiie  foreigner,  and  a  true  home  to  lier  own 
generous  and  thoughtful  children!  So  be  It,  sir;  long, 
long  be  it  so  from  ago  to  age.     If  it  is  not  so,  sir,  if  hor 

courage  Is  to  go  down  with  the  momentary  calamities  of 
her  commerce  and  her  trade,  I  will  goTieck  to  the  capes 
of  Massachusetts  and  to  my  little  Indian  stream,  and 
say  to  my  oountrymen,  "  The  old  race  is  nil  gone,  and  if 
the  hope  and  elasticitv  of  mankind  exist,  they  must  be 
found  on  the  ranges  of  the  Alloghaoles  or  nowhere." 
At  this  time  he  was  a  tall,  pale,  and  thoughtful- 
looking  man,  so  entirely  destitute  of  any  apparent 
self-assertion  that  be  might  easily  hav*  passed  unre- 
marked in  the  crowd.  But  the  moment  hla  voice 
was  raised  to  speak  there  was  a  magic  in  it  that  would 
have  compelled  attention  if  that  had  not  been 
rather  .the  spontaneous  result  of  his  powerful 
charm.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  grace  of  oratory,  for  he 
bad  no  declamatory  action,  and,  so  far  from  assaying  to 
swsy  ths  "  fierce  democracy"  by  extemporaneous  passion 
or  wisdom,  he  read  from  his  manuscript  with  as 
much  coolness  as  though  the  audience,  were  a  thousand 
miles    away.      The    compelling     force    was    in    the 
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sitter  itself. 

The  Emerson  of  1848  wu  not  inaptly  characterised 

by  Jiatrt  Eossefl  Lowell  in  the  "  Fable  for  Critic*.* 

Bat  te  come  to  Kmereou  (whom  by  the  war, 

1  betters  we  left  waiting*:.    Ho  it,  we  may  aey  ' 

A  **reek  bead  6n  rictit  Yankee  ehouldere,  whoee  range 

Hae  OI>  mpus  for  one  pole,  for  t'other  the  Kiohange; 

He  eeeiae,  to  my  thinking  (although,  I'm  af  raid. 

The  ootoparieon  must  long  ere  tola  hara  been  made). 

AHoUaat-Moelaigoe,  where  the  Brypwaae  cold  miet 

And  the  Oesooa'a  shrewd  wit  cb*ek-b> -jowl  eo-e&let; 

All  admire,  aad  ye*  — raaly  Ua  eonverte  lie 'a  got 

To  I  don't  (nor they  either)  exactly  know  what; 

Tor  though  he  bollda  glorious  temple*,  tie  odd 

Me  leavea  never  a  doorway  to  cat  lii  a  sod. 

Tli  reireehlng  to  oId-(aaUli>oed  people  like  ma 

To  meet  «uch  a  prlmttWe  Pagan  aa  he. 

In  whoee  mind  all  creation  la  dulr  respected 

Aa  parte  of  hlnuelf— just  a  Mule  projeoted ; 

And  who's  willing  to  worship  the  stare  and  the  sua. 

A  convert  to— nothing  but  Emerson. 

Darin*  hi*  English  visit  he  sew  all  the  best  that  Eng- 
lish society  could  offer  him,  and  had  the  acquaintance  of 
Tennyson,  Lyall,   Leigh   Hunt,   Clough,  aud  a  boat  of 
other  notabilities.    In  1850  hie  lectures  on  "  Representa- 
tive Men  "  appeared  in  book  form.  When  Kossuth  visited 
Concord  in  1852,  it  waa  Emerson  who  publicly  welcomed 
him.    In   this  year  he  had  tbo  aad  tasx  of  preparing  a  ; 
memorial   to    the    ill-fated    Margaret    Fuller,    whose  ' 
untimely  death  cut  short  a  life  of  tiie  rareat  culture 
and  the  amplest  promise.    In  1856  appeared  his  "  Eng- 
lish   Traits,"    of    which    we    have    already     spoken 
in  detailing  the  circumstances  that  gave  it  birth.    Those 
books  were  not  popular  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
but  they  grew  upon  the  public      The  slow  sale  of  Ins 
essay  on  "  Katuro"   must  always  rank   as  one  of   the 
curiosities  of  literature,  but  those  which  succeeded  it  ' 
did  not  become  a  rage.     He  had  to  wait  his  time,  and  I 
in  I860,  when  the  •'  Conduct  of  Life "  appeared  2,500 
ccpies  were  sold  in  two  days. 

He  showed  the  courage  of  his  opinions  in  the  matter 
of  slavery,  and  Miss  Martineau  has  told  how  bravely  he 
and  his  brothers  stood  by  her  when  in  1835  alio  was 
"outraging"  tho  tentibility  of  tho  superfine  people  in 
Boston  whose  only  idea  as  to  the  evil  of  slaveholding 
was  that  it  was  wrong  to  denounce  it.  In  1844  be  do- 
finitely  threw  in  his  lot  with  tlie  despised  Abolitionists, 
and  later  did  not  hesitate  to  express  hie  sympathy  with 
John  Brown,  who  waa  to  the  many  of  the  American 
people  the  Tery  type  of  a  revolutionary  madman.  To 
Emerson  be  was  one  "who  will  make  the  gallows  glorious 
like  the  cross."  Naturally  he  followod  the  war  of  the 
secession  with  the  painful  earnestness  of  a  true  patriot, 
and  his  voice  was  raised  from  time  lo  time  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  were  seeking  to  save 
the  life  of  tlie  nation.  Un  the  death  of  'iheodore  Parker 
be  was  invited  to  succeed  him,  and  though  he  did  uot  do 
•o  in  any  formal  sense,  he  spoke  frequently  from  his  plat- 
form. He  also  showed  bis  strong  sympathy  with  the  Free 
Religious  Association  formed  i n  1867,  the  year  in  which  his 
"  May  Day  "  appeared.  "  Society  and  Soil  tude,"which  came 
out  in  1870,  included  some  things  which  he  had  delivered 
from  the  platform  many  years  earlier.  In  1872  he  visited 
England  for  the  third  time,  where  be  again  mat  Carlyle 
and  many  other  friends  and  .  admirers,  old  and 
new.  He  visited  France  and  Egypt,  and  re- 
turning to  Concord  found  that  his  house,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  just  before  biedeparture  had  been 
built  after  the  old  plea  by  his  kind-hearted  and  admir- 
ing failow-citfsens.  In  1874  the  enthusiastic  "  indepen- 
dent" students  of  Glasgow  University  nominated  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Lord  Rector,  the  others 


being  Disraeli  and  I'orster.    Emerson  received  bOO  votes, 
and  Disraeli  was  elected  by  700. 

During  all  these  years  Emerson  continued  what  he 
bad  felt  to  bo  his  vocation  from  the  time  when  his 
scruples  excluded  him  from  the  Unitarian  pulpits  of 
Boston.  His  lectures  were  intellectual  levers  which 
raised  many  of  the  young  men  of  his  own  and 
this  country  from  U»e  lower  levels  of  conventionalism 
or  carelessness.  Only  lost  year  he  paid  a  tri- 
bute  of  affoction  and  esteem  to  the  memory  : 
of  his  friend  Carlyle  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Massa-  I 
chusetu  Historical  Society.    His  home  life  was  of  the  ! 

simplest  and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the    word,  home- 
liest   character.      He    was    hospitable,    and    had    a 
capacity      for      noble      friendships.        He      was      the 
tried     friond     of      Carlylo,    of    Alcott,   of    Theodore 
Parker,    of    Margaret   Fullor.   of    Charming,    and    of 
Thoreou.      Tho   man  whose  sympathies  could   attract 
a«d  retain  individualities  so  varied  and  so  vigorous  • 
must  have  had  in  him  the  true    core    of    humanity.  | 
Distinctions  he  neither  sought  nor  rejected,  yet  it  is  a  ! 
satisfaction  to  know  that  his  own  alma  maUr  of  Harvard  , 
College  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1866.  and  the  , 
French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  tloctcd  j 
bins  as  a  member.     In   1870-1   appeared  the  third   and  ' 
fourth  volumes  of  his  "  Essays,"  and  in  1871  ho  edited  a 
volume  of  poetical  selections.     This  was  entitled  u  Par- 
nassus," and  included  somo  brief  bdt  highly  charnrtei  is- 
tic  estimates  of  Byron,  Chaucer,  Wordsworth,  TenDvson, 
and  others. 

His  greatness  was  rather  as  a  moralist  than 
as  a  systematic  thinker.  Whatever  the  future 
historian  of  philosophy  may  have  to  say  respect- 
ing him,  this  generation  will  recognise  him  as  one 
whose  influence  has  been  wnolly  for  good.  Ho  has 
taught  the  value  of  truth,  of  tolerance,  of  conduct.  He 
has  ever  been  ready  to  speak  for  the  right,  when  its  fair- 
weather  frionds  passed  it  by.  Ho  Ins  never  stopped 
to  ask  whether  popular  favour  could  be  gained  by 
pandoring  to  baser  passions.  He  nevor  hesitated  to 
plead  for  tho  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  fur  lueir  .«a!<e 
he  has  left  from  time  to  time  the  serene  heights 
of  his  philosophic  retirement  to  mingle  in  the 
conflict  and  the  strife  of  popular  "  movements." 
The  age  owes  him  much  for  the  beauty  and  nobility  of 
his  teaching  and  much  for  the  beauty  and  nobility  of 
his  life.  Prolonged  beyond  the  usii.tl  span, 
this  long  career  has  come  to  a  peaceful  and  honoured 
clofe.  The  beautiful  village  which  he  hud 
made  his  homo  has  lost  in  him  one  who  knew  that 
"  every  man  should  decorate  his  own  Sparta."  America 
has  lost  her  greatest  thinker,  and  the  world  at  large  one 
.who  with  a  singular  completeness  suited  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  tho  word  to  the  action  of  a  lofty  intelcct 
and  a  pure  and  noble  life. 


EVENING  TBANSCKIPT 


MONDAY,    JULY    34,    1882. 


THE  EilEIMOX  DAY  AT  CONCORD. 


fCorrcsporrdeuce  of  tho  Transcript.] 

Coscoei),  July  -_'. 

The  great  event  of  the  week  has  heen  the. 
Emerson  commemoration,  which  took  place 
in  the  town  hall  today.  But  we  have  also 
had  a  second  lecture  by  Professor  Harris,  this 
time  on  Aristotle's  philosophy,  a  lecture  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  on  "'Jdols  and  Icono- 
clasts," and  on  Friday  morning  a  clear  and 
interesting  exposition  of  theyScottish  philoso- 
phy by  Dr.  McCosb,  president  of  Princeton 
College.  The  last  was  of  a  different  nature 
irom  those  we  have  been  hearing ;  but  the  im- 
pression which  has  somehow  become  current 
that  the  venerable  divine  antagonized  the 
ideas  of  the  school  is  an  entirely  erroneous 
one  and  must  have  resulted  from  a  superficial 
view.  Neither  Dr.  McCosh  nor  the  regular 
professors  of  the  school  expressed  any  antag- 
onism to  one  another's  views,  and,  as  is  usual, 
whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  teachers  here,  they  "agree  to  disa- 
gree," knowing  that  in  the  main  issue  they 
are  united.  The  chief  point  insisted  on  is  the 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  element  in  the 
constitution  of  things,  and  the  recognition  of 
self-evident  truth  of  the  spirit  through  con- 
sciousness was  the  chief  point  in  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh's  exposition  of  Scottish  philosophy — a 
very  close  parallel.  The  Scotch  phil- 
osophers have  taken  what  may  be 
called  a  middle  course.  They  deal  with 
neither  matter  nor  mind  exclusively. 
They  begin  with  facts  and  end  with  facts, 
but  not  the  facts  of  the  material  world  alone. 
They  take  the  truths  that  are  self-evident, 
whether  material  truths  or  mental  truths, 
and  then,  by  observing  and  experimenting, 
build  their  system.  Treos,  houses  and  men, 
for  instance,  are  self-evident  truths,  but  none 
the  less  are  good  and  evil,  fear,  hope,  remorse, 
benevolence,  love  and  hate.  Through  the 
faculty  of  self-consciousness  they  perceive 
the  world  of  mind ;  through  the  physical 
senses  they  perceive  the  world  of  matter. 
They  do  not  speculate  from  truths  erected  by 
human  ingenuity,  but  from  self-evident  truths 
which  at  the  same  time  are  no  more  surely 
the  truths  of  matter  than  those  of  mind  and 
soul.  Their  test  is^the  "principle  of  common 
sense  which  is  common  to  all  men." 

A  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  Scottish 
and  the  German  schools  of  thought,  and  it 
was  shown  that  the  Kantian  "pure  reason" 
and  the  Scotch  "reason  in  the  first 
degree"  are  much  alike,  both  being 
but  different  names  for  intuition.  The  object 
Df  the  Scotch  was  to  reconcile  observation 
with  self-evident  truth,  the  latter  existing  in 
the  mind  prior  to  the  exercise  of  the  former. 
By  observation,  we  discover  truths  which  al- 
ready exist,— as  Newton  discovered  (not  in- 
vented) the  law  of  gravitation.  The  principle 
is  in  the  mind,  and  experience  and  inductive 
reasoning  applied  to  it  make  the  system. 

The  speaker  advocated  the  study  of  the 
physiology  of  the  brain,  which  will  help  to 
find  the  construction  and  relations  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  although  he  had  not  discovered 
that  any  one  had  yet  been  able  to  explain  or 
classify  mind  as  well  as  brain.  Judgment, 
reason,  imagination,  hope,  ideas  of  the  true 
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in, (I  beautiful,  the  good  and  the  infinite,  could 
not  be  found  out  by  physiology;  these  could 
be  studied  only  in  the  light  of  consciousness. 

A  review  of  the  German  philosophies  fol- 
lowed, and  the  lecturer  said  that  he  always 
advised  his  pupils  to  go  to  Germany  to  study, 
but  to  retain  their  independence.  The  cry  of 
ail  German  students  now  is,  "Back  to 
Kant,"  those  philosophies  which  have 
C(  me  after  his  being  unsatisfactory.  He 
wiuld  say,  "Yes,  back  to  Kant;  but  don't 
stay  there.  Back  also  to  Iteed  (the  great 
Scotch  thinker),  back  to  Dovcartes,  back  to 
Bacon,  hack  to  St.  Augustine,  to  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  to  Cicero,  to  Aristotle,  to  Plato! 
Choose  the  good  in  each  and  reject  the  evil  in 
all."  This  is  the  method  of  the  Scotch  phi- 
losophy— a  method  which  the  speaker  coin- 
mended  highly,  while  not  accepting  all  of 
its  conclusions.  Of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  probably  is  the  best  known  of  all,  it  was 
said  that  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  German 
with  t lie  Scotch  through  comparing  Reed  and 
Kant;  and  that  his  agnosticism  came  from 
the  German  infusion  rather  than  from  the 
native  Scotch.  America  ought  to  have  a  phil- 
osophy of  her  own  ;  and  this  should  be,  not  a 
conglomeration  of  the  German  and  the  Scotch 
thought,  but  one  independent  and  character- 
istic, one  with  many  heads  instead  of  one, 
each  head  teaching  its  own  beliefs,  and  all 
united  in  one  similar  purpose.  The  hope 
that  the  Concord  school  may  possibly 
be  the  humble  l>cginiiing  of  such  a 
national  philosophy  entered  the  mfrid  of 
n  ore  than  ,0110  listener  to  these  cheering 
wi  rds. 

Today  has  been  the  great  day  of  the  year  at. 
C(i,iird,  for  today  the  friends  and  lovers  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  met  together  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  Concord's  greatest  man. 
The  town  hall  was  decorated  in  a  peculiarly 
artistic  way.  Instead  of  the  customary  vase 
or  basket  of  flowers  at  each  end  of  the  plat- 
form, with  their  miniatures  on  the  desk  in  the 
shape  of  two  small  vases  or  baskets  of 
f  ewers,  and  in  the  centre,  below  and  in  front 
a  cross  or  a  star  or  a  large  bouquet — a  sym- 
metry of  which  one  gets  very  tired  as  the 
)  <  urs  pass  by— these  offerings  were  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  they  showed  variety  and 

unity      at      cijce,     and      gave    a     sen^e      cf 

rest    aud    delight.      A    bust     of     Erne  son 

stood  en  a  table  at  the  right  of  the  platform 

j  m,:r   the   front,   and  the   table  was  entirely 

J  concealed    by    spruce    boughs,    although   its 

j  shape  was  preserved  perfectly.    It  had  the 

1  effect  of  one  of  those  marble  slabs  which  one 

I  sees  sometimes  in  graveyards,   and  seemed  to 

me    peculiarly  fitting.    A  large  bouqr.et  of 

pink  roses  stood  within  and  beneath  it. 

Spruce  boughs  were  laid  around  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  and  encircled  the  speaker's 
desk,  on  which,  at  the  right  and  in  a  little 
niche  left  for  it  by  the  twining  boughs,  nestled 
a  bunch  of  nasturtiums.  Below,  on  the  same 
/side,  stood  a  tall  vase  containing  golden  core- 
opsis and  common  grass.  On  the  left  of  the 
platform,  in  the  rear,  was  another  table,  on 
which  stood  flowers  in  profusion.  Around 
column  about  three  feet  high,  and  of  just  the 
right  width  for  beauty,  made  entirely  of  sweet 
peas,  rose  from  the  spruce  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  at  *'■  ".  left,  and  near  this  was  a  large 


bouquet  of  blue  and  white  tlowers.  Spruce 
and  ferns  entirely  covered  the  old  piano 
which  stood  by  the  windows  on  the  left,  one 
<  orner  adorned  with  a  tall  and  artistic  bou- 
quet. Spruce  also  hung  from  the  gas  fixtures 
ami  surrounded  .the  two  portraits  of 
Emerson,  one  a  painting  hanging  high  against 
the  wall,  and  the  other,  a  crayon  drawing 
suspended  in  front  of  the  desk.  The  whole 
effect  spoke  of  an  artistic  and  a  loving  hand. 

The  crayon  portrait  is  a  perfect  likeness  of 
Mr.  Emerson  as  he  used  to  look  last  summer 
when,  on  some  fair  day,  he  would  quietly  en- 
ter the  Hillside  Chapel,  slip  into  the  armchair 
set  apart  for  him,  and  sit  silently  observant  of 
what  went  on  around  him.  The  artist,  a 
young  Concord  man,  Stacy  Tolman,  has 
caught  the  expression'Which  we  so  well  re- 
member as  the  one  with  which  he  used  to 
suddenly  look  up  and  scrutinize,  as  it  were, 
the  face  of  the  person  speaking.  The  look 
would  only  last  a  moment,  then  he  "would 
sink  back  again  and  the  customary  sweet 
smile  of  content  would  return  to  his  features. 
It  seemed  then  as  if  he  said  to  us,  "It  is  a  beau- 
lilul  day,  and  I  have  walked  down  hereunder 
the  elms  in  the  morning  shade  to  visit  you  all. 
All  this  that  you  are  saying  is  good.  I  like 
to  see  you  here.  Go  on  in  this  pleasant  place 
seeking  the  truth.  But  I  think  I  will  go,  back 
again  along  the  shady  road,  back  to  myself. 
1  iis  look  was  not,  as  some  have  said,  one  of 
imbecility  or  of  sorrow  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand. It  was  an  expression  of  content, 
of  rest,  an  expression  that  seemed  to  tell  us 
that  he  had  found  what  we  were  seeking,  and 
that  while  we.  went  on  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  own  past  and  his  own  future,  satisfied  in 
what  he  found  within  himself. 

To  Ihe  exercises  of  the  day,  Mr.  Sanborn's 
opening  remarks  were  a  fitting  prelude.  In 
prose  and  verse  combined,  he  placed  the  first 
token  of  love  on  the  shrine  at  which  all  must 
worship. 

'■Thy  sure  meridian  taken  by  tlic  sun, 
1'liy  compass  pointing  true  as  waters  run." 

Dr.  Bartol,  whom,  when  he  shall  have 
passed  away,  Boston  will  not  be  able  to  for- 
give herself  for  not  more  fully  appreciating, 
gave  as  his  token  an  essay  which 
carried  his  hearers  up  "on  the  heights." 
We  miss  Emerson,  said  he,  as  a 
camping  party  misses  him  who  has 
gone  forth  for  exploration.  His  po- 
sition was  between  that  of  the  two  contend- 
ing armies  now  in  battle  array.  He  was  the 
offspring  of  the  wedding  of  matter  and  mind. 
He  was  impressed,  influenced,  sent,  an  artist, 
hewing  from  the  living  rock  from  which  he 
himself  was  hewed.  He  identified  freedom 
with  law.  He  stands  for  spiritual  truth.  Is 
the  sun  hut  a  slowly-dying  body,  finally  to  be- 
come a  slag?  and  is  the  soul  a  part  of  this  ? 
The  lowest  line  in  Emerson  says  No.  It  was 
unity  that  he  was  after.  With  him  philoso- 
phy and  religion  were  more  than  science.  He 
sees  all  beauty  in  Nature,  but  also  sees  the 
danger  that  she  may  be  a  sorceress.  It  was 
his  last  utterance  that  any  removal  of  deity  is 
taking  the  sun  out  of  the  sky.  Emerson  be- 
holds both  sides.  He  is  an  acrobat.  He  cov- 
ers his  footing.  He  resembles  a  watch,which, 
now  gaining  and  now  losing,  still  keeps  good 
time.  He  is  like  a  soloist  at  a  concert.  He  is 
an  island  rather  than  a  star. 


His  style  is  crisp,  a  rope  woven 
without  a  seam,  a  selection  of  beads 
all  belonging  together  and  to  be  strung.  Yet 
his  best  lines  are  like  rockets ;  they  are  es- 
capes from  his-mind.  But  yet  every  one  has 
been  tested  by  him,  like  challenges  for  a  jury. 
It  is  melody,  not  harmony,  that  he  gives ; 
songs,  not  symphonies ;  odes,  not  dramas. 

The  top  of  Emerson  is  character.  .  His 
genius  is  but  an  accident.  We  cannot  go 
forth  and  convert  the  world  with'  his  words 
alone,  but  those  churches  or  sects  that  under- 
value them  will  "throw  a  pearl  away  worth 
all  their  tribe."  The  unit  is  the  largest  and 
only  number  to  him.  He  is  a  text  for  the 
nature  of  knowledge  or  the  realizing  by  any 
faculty  of  the  real  object.  He  believed  that  if 
we  let  Nature  stare  us  out  of  countenance  we 
shall  lose  our  faculty  of  prayer ;  that  we  know 
persons,  rather  than  things,  because  we  are 
persons.  His  words  are  "God,"  "duty,"  "im- 
mortality," "personality,"  "identity  beyond." 
He  is  "not  oor  lamented,  but  our  rejoiced-in" 
friend,  and  to  his  school  oi  character  who 
would  not  belong?  He  saw  "the  mind  aspir- 
ing in  the  lily  to  the  sky."  He  saw  the  upper 
air  from  which  he  had  come  and  from 
which  only  the  physical  detained  him. 

"With  flashes  of  beautiful  thought  irradiat- 
ing the  quiet  flow  of  his  words,  Dr.  Bartol,  in 
his  portrayal  of  Emerson,  lifted  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  into  the  atmosphere  of  his  divine 
philosophy.  Spirit,  divinity,  soul,  God,  per- 
meate and  make  alive  all  things.  Not  the 
physical  alone  we  know,  but  also  the  mind, 
the  soul.  He  brought  us  into  communion 
with  living  things,  with  that  which  shall 
abide  forever.  His  essay  was  justly  called  a 
"symphony."  It  was  unique,  as  is  the  man 
himself. 

Mr.  Alcott's  monody  came  next.  It  is. to 
be  hoped  that  some  time  this  good  old  man's 
poetry  will  become  known,  as  it  certainly 
ought  to  be.  I  quote  one  stanza,  though 
aside  from  the  voice  and  manner  of  the 
author  it  loses  its  chief  charm.  This  leads 
me  to  say  that  those  persons  who  expect  to 
get  "all  the  philosophy  they  need"  from  the 
newspaper  reports  are  reckoning  without 
their  host.  Besides  the  fact  that  no  report 
can  possibly  approach  the  reality,  there 
is  the  added  fact  that  the  hearing 
of  an  essay  or  poem  delivered  by  its 
author  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  reading  of  it  "in 
cold  blood"  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  as 
—-well — as  one  of  Professor  Harris's  lectures 
is  ahead  of  a  thesis  at  Harvard! 

The  following  is  the  last  stanza  of  Mr. 
cott's  "Ion:"  * 

"Now  pillowed  near  loved  Hylas'  lowly  bed, 
Beneath  our  aged  oaks  and  sighing  pines 
Pale  Ion  rests  awhile  his  laurelled  head 
(How  sweet  his  slumber  as  he  there  reclines)! 


Al- 


"Why  weep  for  Ion,  then?  he  is  not  dead, 

tent  of '  ' 
The  hues  ethereal  of  the  morning  red 


Naught  of  him  personal  that  mound  confines. 


This  clod  embraces  never,  nor  enshrines. 
Away  the  mourning  multitude  hath  sped, 
And  round  us  closer  falls  the  gathering  night, 
As  from  the  drowsy  dell  the  sun  declines. 
Ion  hath  vanished  from  our  clouded  sight, 
But  on  the  morrow,  with  the  budding  May, 
Afield  goes  Ion,  at  first  flush  of  day, 
Across  the  pastures  on  his  dewey  way." 

The  one  line — 
"Ion  hath  vanished  from  our  clouded  sight," 
e  xpresses  at  once  the  view  held  of  Emerson's 
death  by  the  mourners  here ;    and  also   the 
view  of  death  and  the  beyond   held  by  the 
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philosophy  here  taugnt.  fie  lias  not  van- 
ished never  to  be  seen  again ;  he  is  not  put  out 

ke  the  light  of  the  candle,  but  he  "hath  van- 
ished from  our  clouded  sight."  We  cannot  see 
him  because  our  spiritual  vision  is  veiled  by 

he  senses.  It  is  our  "clouded  sight"  that 
keeps  us  from  seeing  him  and  from  seeing  that 
spiritual  life  to  which  he  has  returned.  The 
ptanza  is  a  living  picture  of  Emerson's  grave 

and  of  him  whose  body  rests  therein.  There 
on  the  hillside,  surrounded  by  the  bright  trees 
pointing  heavenward,  with  a  vista  aracng 
thein  towards  the  western  sky,  whence  has- 
tens the  dying  sunlight  to  rest,  there  a  mo- 
ment lovingly,  "tall  Ion  rests  aivhik."   But — 

"Naught  of  him  personr.1  that  mound  confines," 
for  already,  while  we  yet  mourn  for  him,  the 
real  Ion,  the  spirit  has  gone — 

"Across  the  pastures  on  his  dewy  way." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  one  communica- 
tion to  give  even  the  gist  of  all  that  was  said 
at  Concord  today.  Professor  Harris, 
drawing  bis  inspiration  from  Emerson's 
essay  on  "Experience,"  proved  that  there 
is  a  unity  of  purpose  in  all  the  great  thinker 
has  written.  His  essays  are  not  arrays  of 
isolated  and  brilliant  ideas,  "as  easily  read 
backward  as  forward,"  as  some  avow,  but 
they  form  a  concerted  whole,  each  and  every 
one  being  the  exponent  of  some  phase  in  his 
life  experience.  [Professor  Harris's  essay 
is  given  in  full  on  page  two.] 

Mr.  Albee  gave  a  charming  pp.pcr,  of  which 
his  reminiscences  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
were  the  most  interesting  features.  The 
speaker  became  acquainted  with  Emerson 
through  "Representative  Men,"  when  he  and 
Professor  Harris  were  companions  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  a  place  from  which 
his  companion  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
sooner  than  himself.  So  impressed  was  he 
by  the  book  that  he  ventured  to  write  to  the 
author,  who  in  turn  invited  him  to  come  and 
see  him.  With  much  trepidation  the  young 
man  went.  He  was  kindly  received,  and,  in 
answer  to  his  eager  question  as  to  whether  he 
should  go  to  college,  and  if  so,  to  what  col- 
lege, he  heard  an  amusing  and  animated 
discussion  between  Emerson  and  Tho- 
reau (who  was  also  calling  there), 
on  that  .important  question.  Emerson  be- 
lieved in  a  college  education.  Thoreau  did 
not ;  and  ridiculed  the  idea,  though  college- 
bred  himself.  When  Emerson  said  that  all 
the  branches  were  taught  there,  Thoreau  re- 
plied "Yes,  all  of  the  branches,  but  none  of 
the  roots."  Later  in  the  day,  when  poetry 
became  the  theme,  Mr.  Emerson  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  time  our  country  would 
produce  a  great  poet,  and  he  asked  his  young 
friend  if  there  were  not  some  one  among  his 
companions  at  school  who  gave  promise  of 
becoming  a  poet.  At  tins  Thoreau  remarked 
that  he  had  found  one  poet  in  the  woods,  but 
that  he  "had  feathers,  and  had  not  been  to 
Harvard  college ;"  adding  that  he  had  a  voice, 
however,  and  an  aerial  inclination  which 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  necessary.  Mr. 
Emerson  said,  "Why  don't  you  cage  him?" 
to  which  Thoreau  replied,  "Ah,  that  is 
the  way  the  world  always  spoils  its  poets ! " 
Mr.  Emerson  told  Mr.  Albee  that  "to  a  brave 
soul  it  is  really  indifferent  whether  he  goes  to 
college  or  not."  Yet  he  was  on  the  whole  in 
favor  of  a  college  education,  since  that  seemed 


the  best  that  the  world  now  oilers.  Living 
with  seme  great  man  would  be  betler,  but  as 
all  cannot  do  this,  going  to  college  is  the  best 
he  can  do  as  a  substitute. 

.The  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs. 
Cheney  were  equally  interesting,  Mrs. 
Howe's  first  recollection  of  Emerson  being  of 
her  introduction  to  him,  previous  to  which 
she  thought,  "Oh,  have  I  got  to  know  that 
wicked  man?" 

Mrs.  Cheney  spoke  feelingly  of  the  obliga- 
tion which  all  who  had  known  Mr.  Emerson 
owe  to  the  younger  generation.  They  who 
knew  him  have  a  precious  legacy  to  transmit 
to  those  who  have  not  had  that  great  good 
for  tune. 

A  short  paper  on  "Emerson  as  Poet,"  the 
contribution  of  Mr.  Joel  Benton  of  New 
York,  was  read  by  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke, 
and  brief  remarks  were  made  by  Professor 
Alexander  Wilder,  who  said  that  if  life  is  in 
us,  then  Emerson  is  gone ;  but  that  if  we  are 
in  life,  he  is  still  here  among  us. 

Today  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  at  the  Concord  school  and  who  entered 
into  its  spirit;  for  both  are  equally  necessary. 
The  reading  of  newspaper  reports  alone 
would  be  hardly  more  inadequate  to  a  reali- 
zation of  these  services  than  would  have 
been  the  actual  presence  here,  without  the 
possession  of  the  spirit  which  breathed 
through  all.  As  we  are  fond  of  quoting  here, 
"the  spirit  of  truth  leadeth  to  truth,"  and 
without  the  spirit  no  one  could  have  caught 
■  he  true  meaning  of  the  Emerson  commemora- 
tion. Harkjette  R.  Shatiuck. 


THE    SUNDAY 
HERALD  — 
JULY    23,   1882 

EMERSON  HONORED, 


The  School  of  Philosophy  Mag- 
nifies Its  Founder. 


His   Claims    as     Poet     and 
Philosopher. 


Ess»ys,         Speeches  anil 

r      ^oenil^at  Concord. 


The  central  event  around  which  the  summer 
Bchool  of  philosophy  at  Concord  revolves  this 
year  has  'come  and  gone,  and  the  "Emerson 
day,"  to  which  all  Interested  eyes  in  and  out  of 
Concord  have  been  turned,  has  proved  all 
that  could  have  been  hoped  for  by  the  ad- 
mirers  of    this   great    man.       The    morning 


dawned  a  little  elouily,  but  the  sun  could  not  re- 
fuse to  glorify  this  day  of  days,  and  soon  the 
lovely  village  01  Concord  was  seen  at  its  best, 
loathed  in  radiant  sunshine.  There  is  a  charm 
about  the  village  that  can  be  only  felt,  not 
analyzed,  and  never  did  it  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation more  vividly  than  toaay.  Those  who 
saw  its  summer  promise  In  early  spring,  when 
Mr.  Emerson  was  laid  in  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, can  imagine  the  perfection  of  the 
midsummer  days  whea  the  streets,  lined 
■with  artistic  homes,  become  shade-embowered, 
and  the  buds,  seen  everywhere  onrtbat  mourn- 
ful day,  have  sprung  into  rich  blossom,  load- 
ing th»  air  with  fragrance,  an(I  seeming  to 
carrv  to  the  hearts  tha^sorrovwd  then  the 
fulfilled  promise  that  jus?  to  shonlc}-  the  bud- 
ding appreciation  of  theVfeat  Teacher's  words 
find  a  hereafter  of  perflftt  bloom' ana  fruitage 
In  the  larger  knowtedm  am"  fuller  enjoy. - 
racnt  of  t~nem.  .  '.ft  has  -  ..seemed  most 
rittrnjr  for  tUrt*  school  of  philosophy 
>a  its  first  annual  session,  since 
its  teacher's  death,  to  pause  on  the  thresh- 
old of  new  investigations,  and  set  apart  one 
day  in  glad  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  meet- 
ing place  for  daily  sessions  was  exchanged  for 
the  town  hall,  and  the  public  gathering  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  village,  where  friends  and 
neighbors  could  feel  it  was  .their  privilege  to 
join  in  the  general  tribute.  At  9  o'clock  an 
assembly  was  gathered  together,  m  many  re- 
spects unusual.  No  idle  curiosity  wits  apnar- 
ent,  and  every  face 

TOLD  ITS  OWN  STOEY  ' 

of  personal  interest  and  heart  sympathy. 
Among  them  were  noticed  President  McC'osh 
of  Princeton,  Robert  S.  Rantoul  of  Salem,  Miss 
Harr.iet  B.  Rogers  of  Northampton,  Prof. 
Chaiining  Whiltaker,  T.  W.  Bicknell  of  Bos- 
ton, Mrs.  Harriet  Robinson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Minott  Pratt  of  "Little 
Women"  memory,  Mrs.  M  P,  Lowtf,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Lathi  op,  Rev.  W.  J.  Potter,  Miss 
Louise  Alcott,  Prof.  G.  H.  Howison,  Mr.  Parker 
Pillsbury,  Dr.  E.  W.  Emerson -and  many  others 
equally  well  known.  The  decorations  upon 
the  platform  and  walls  had  been  beauti- 
fully arranged  oy  the  Concord  young  peo- 
ple, the  stars'  and  Btripes,  the  spruce 
branches  and  ferns,  with  the  unique  dis- 
posal of  garden  flowers,  contrasting 
with  the  conventional  hot  house  crea- 
tions. All  of  nature  that  could  be  brought 
about  Mr.  Emerson's  memory  assisted  just  so 
much  In  deepening  the  recollections  of  him 
who  loved  and  talked  with  the  woods  as 
boon  companions.  On  one  corner  edge 
was  a  pyramid  of  sweet  pea  blossoms, 
set  In  drooping  ferns,  and  in  the  background 
old-fashioned  country  honeysuckles  loaded 
the  air  with  a  fragrance  that  chemists  can 
never  attain.  Bouquets  of  other  boric  flowers 
were  placed  here  and  there  on  the  platform 
bordered  with  ^yomatic  spruce;  and  holdinfl- 
lh5  oust  of  I\ir.  Emerson.  Two  full-sized 
portraits  of  the  Concord  uhilosouher, 
the  work  of  a  young  Concord  artist, 
Mr.  Stacey  Talman,  and  of  Mr.  Ives  of  Troy, 
represented  him  at  different  aees  in  life,  and 
made  a  common  centre  for  the  eyes  of  the  au- 
dience that  sought  it  with  every  fresh  inci- 
dent of  memorv.  The  belief  that  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  revisit  the  earth  6tole  over  one 
like  a  necessity,  when  one  could  almost 
hear  the  spirit  rustle  of  the  absent 
friend,  who  has  already  found  more  revela- 
tions in  the  hereafter  than  were  ever  dreamed 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  this  world.  The  follow- 
ing 13  very  nearly  a  complete  report  of  what 
was  said  and  done.  The  exercises  were  of 
varied  interest,  and  thoroughly  interested  the 
large  company  in'attcndance  during  both  tue 
morning  and  "the  afternoon. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  day  began  with 
a  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Holland  of  Chicago, 
after  which  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who  presided, 
gave  the  following  address : 


MR.    SANBORN'S    ADDRESS. 

Friends  and  neighbors,  it  is  three  months  I 
today  since  we  began  to  dwell  with 
earnest  fear  on  the  thoughts  that  our  I 
Concord  poet  and  philosopher,  whose  name  | 
and  fame  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  | 
ol  our  own,  and  for  the  greater  part  ' 
was  passing  from  this  haunt  of  life  to  an- 
other.   Even  then  we  imagined,  contrary  to 
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what  we  had  kDown  of  the  high  singularity  of 
his  career  among  us,  that  his  departure  would 
be  like  that  of  other  men,  a  period 
Of  illness  more  or  less  extended,  in 
which  we  might  become  familiar 
with  the  thought  of  deatb.Xand  habituate 
ourselves  to  what  the  town  and  the  nation 
must  be  without  his  gracious  presence.  But 
he,  with  the  speed  of  genius,  made  haste  to  be 
gone,  and,  when  the  moment  came,  we  felt  in 
his  death  that  surprise  which  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  life  had  60  often  given  us.  Emer- 
son exisited,  indeed,  to  surprise,  as  the  poet 
does,  and  to  console  Nind  strengthen,  a3  does 
the  philosopher.  He  was  the  poet  and  phil- 
osopher in  one,  and  as  such  we  wish  to  cele- 
brate his  memory  today.  It  is  peculiarly  fit- 
ting that  the  school  of  philosophy  should 
trras  commemorate  him  who  was  and  must 
always  remain  its  most  illustrious  teacher. 
He  did  not  hold,  or  else,  holding,  he  did  not 
vaPue  greatly  some  of  the  opinions  announced 
In  our  yearly  conferences;  his  method  was  his 
own,  and  we  shall  hear  it  so  well  described 
ibie  morning  by  Dr.  Bartol  and  Ibis  afternoon 
by  Dr.  Harris  that  I  need  not  delay  you  even 
to  hint  what  that -method  was.  But,  in  the 
chief  purpose  of  our' schools  to  cultivate  in 
the  men  and  women  of  our  time  a  serious  con- 
templation of  the  most  serious  and  lofty  ques- 
tions which  confront  us  in  the  morning  or  the 
evening  of  our  day— and  to  approach  these 
problems,  not  doubtfuiW  and  with  timid  or 
malevolent  apprehensToW,  but  with  a  loving 
and  brave  confidence— in  this  purpose  he  wits 
not  only  united  with  us,  but  he  had  been  for 
half  a  century  our  leader. 

\n  vain  for.us  to  say  what  thou  hast  been 

To  our  occasion— 

This  nickeling  nation, 
Tills  stock  of  people  from  an  Eu-'Ush  U1d, 

And  he  who  le<l  the  van, 

The  frozen  Puritan, 
Wc  thank  thee  fur  thy  patience  with  his  fanh, 
"When  thou  must  teach  him  what  bod's  spirit  saith. 

So  moderate  in  thy  lessons,  and  so  wise, 

To  foe.-,  so  courteous, 

To  friends  a  >  duteous, 
And  hospitable  t-  the  neighbor's  eyes; 

Thy  course  was  better  Let  t, 

From  where  the  dreamers  slept. 
Thy  sure  inertdl  in  tal.en  by  the  sun, 
Thy  compass  poLnllne,  true  as  waters  run. 

The  smart  and  pathos  of  our  suffering  rate, 

Bore  thee  no  harm; 

Thy  muscular  arm 
The  daily  ills  of  llvlm?  did  efface; 

The  S'»urce  of  thy  spring. 

From  whence  thy  thought  took  wing, 
UUDsounded-were  by  llb'-s  of  sordtd  day, 
Kuclose.l  with  mlund  wall  thy  virtue's  way. 
The  circles  of  thy  thought  shone  vaet  as  stars; 

.No  class  shall  round  them, 

No  plummet  pound  them, 
They  hem  the  observer  like  bn^'iit  steel  wrought  bars; 

Yet— limpid  as  the  sun, 

Or  as  bright  waters  run 
From  the  cold  fountain  of  an  Alpine  sprinK, 
Or  diamonds  richly  set  in  the  lClug's  ring. 
Out  of  deep  mysteries  thy  goblet  till, 

The  wines  do  murmur 

That  nature  warmed  her 
When  she  was  pressing  out  from  must  the  hills, 

The  p  ains  that  near  us  He, 

The  foldings,  of  the  sky, 
Whate'er  within  the  horizon's  bound  their  is— 
From  Hades'  caldron  to  the  blue  (Jod's  bliss." 

It  is  not  given  to  us,  and  to  few  men  can  it 
bo  given  to  measure  the  height  awl  depth  of 
Emerson's  genius,  either  as  poet  or  as  philoso- 
pher. But  there  is  an  aspect  of  his  philo- 
sophical character  which  we  cannot  too  often 
dwell  upon — his  flowing,  unfailing  courtesy  to 
all  men,  his  hospitality  to  everything* that 
bore  the  upright  face  of  thought,  his  deep 
sympathy  and  fellowship,  beneath  an  exterior 
sometimes  cold,  with  all  that  Is  human  and 
aspiring.  His  friend  Jones  Very  once  said,  in 
an  essay  on  poetry  too  early  forgotten: 
"The  fact  is,  our  manner,  or  the  manners 
and  actions  of  any  intellectual  nation, 
can  never  become  the  representatives  of 
greatness. .  They  have  fallen  from  the  high 
sphere  which  they  occupied  in  a  less  advanced 
stage  of  the  human  mind,  never  to  regain  it." 
But  this  remark,  like  almost  everything  in 
daily  American  experience,  found  its  con- 
stant contradiction  in  Emerson,  whose  man- 
ners represented  nothing  else'  than  greatness; 
and  that  not  in  a  dazzling,  overpowering  way, 
but  with  the  sweetness  of  sunlight  Let  me 
not  detain  you  longer  with  these  words  of 
mine,  but  present  to  you  those  who  will  carry 
'"-ward  your  thoughts  toward  the  poetry  and 
^che  philosophy  of  onr  townsman. 
-  Mr.  Sanborn  then  introduced  Rev.  C.  A. 
Bartol,  D.  D.,  of  this  city. 


DR.  BARTOL'S  ADDRESS. 
Dr.  Bartol's  paper  was  on  "The  Naturo  of 
Knowledge,  Emerson's  Way."  In  it  he  said:  j 
An  old  apology_mak.es  a  bishop  say  to  a  scep- 
tic, "How  can.  we  guard  our  unbelief?"  I  had 
thought  to  speak  of  the.  nature  of  knowledge, 
but  Emerson's  death  afcd  your  appointment  of 
this  memorial  day  make  impossible  any  theme 
that  his  spirit.does  not  postpone  into  an  illus- 
tration. I  feel*  the  magnetism-front  the  name  of 
jone  never  accounted  unneliSvinc,  save  by  such 
as  he  had  soared  out  of  sight  of  into  the 
"heaven  of  faith.  If  I  can  brttte  back  for  a  mo- 
ment that  light  of  our  day  which  Emerson 
•was,  it  will  be  a  sober  joy,  ror.-Jo  have  lived 
'In  the  same  time  with  him,  to  hdve  been  his 
itrlend  and  shared  his  love,  not  demonstrative 
because  loth  to  ask  any  return,  is  a  memorable 
^privilege.  He  is  not  dead  nor  in  the  past 
tense.  Is  it  for  being  old  and  forgetful  that 
I've  sometimes  ask  after  the  health  of  (hose  we 

know  are  gon*?  No  particular  favor 
from  an  acquaintance  with  Emerson  would  it 
become  any  of  oi  to  dwell  on.  The  Are 
of  Emerson's  genius  was  love  for  all.  But  we 
are  not  over  his  coffin.  I  think  the  genius  of 
Emerson,  the  fresh  mint  of  his  imagery  as^of 
gold,  the  power  that  made  his  words  like  coins 
used  for  the  first  time,  every  syllable's  edge 
bright  and  unworn,  was  an  offspring  of  tue 
wedding  of  matter  and  mind.  He  had  a  fore- 
gleam  of  the  unity  of  these  two  in  all  organ- 
ized tbincs.  But  we  did  not  And  the  secret  in 
the  shape,  nor  were  the  outward  and  inward 
to  him  of  equal' worth;  the  unapparent,  in- 
visible, eternal  power  and  godhead  were  prior 
in  his  view  as  much  as  in  the  Apostle  Paul's, 
and  as  though  he  wore  writing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  inspired,  influenced, 
sent.  In  the  execution  of  his  orders  he  was 
not  an  artisan,  but  an  artist,  always  seeing  the 
One  which  makes  the  unity  and  the  universe. 
He  was  offended  at  the  hint  that  spirit  might 
bo  the  result  of  matter  made  very  "thin."  He 
gazed  at  or  after  the  unapparent  as  a  sailor  or 
fugitive  slave  for  the  north  star.  He  liked 
Bonaparte's  word,  "History  is  a  table  agreed 
upon,"  and  wrote,  "Time  distributes  into  shin-  ■ 
ing  ether  the  solid  angularity  of  facts."  He  j 
saw,  like  a  spiritual  homoeopath,  the  highest 
potency  in  the  largest  dilution  and  tremendous 
forces  in  the  least  space.  This  is  nature's  law  ; 
the  large  is  made  of  the  little.  It  is  not  the 
quantity,  but 

AN  ACTION   L'NDKTt  THE  SKIN 

that  affects  us.    The  agnostic,  that  most  re-  ' 
fined  specimen  of  materialism,  gives  birth  to 
the  "know  nothing"  m  the  intellectual  world, 
considers    impertinent    all    curiosity    beyond 
phenomena  and  their  laws.    But  suppose  the 
circle  of  appearances  and  reconciliation  com- 
plete, yet  every  question   important   stili   re- 
mains.     Whence,     how,    what,     wherefore, 
whither?    Is  igneous  vapor  the  source?    Tell 
nie    the    source    of     that.      Are   we     blown  j 
from    the    nebula-  ?      Who    blew   that    huge 
bubble,     and     how     did     you     step     from 
or      to      it  ?       It      is     wicked      to      brand 
as  useless  a  curiosity  of  which  nature  in  and 
out  of  us  is  the  promoter.     On  this  everlasting 
ground  rest   philosophy  and   religion,    which 
are    more  than    science.    This  supersensible, 
sunersolar,  supernatural,   not  m  the  sense  of 
miracle     or     violated    laws,     how    steadily  | 
Emerson    taught:    "Let    who  will    wrangle, 
I    will    wonder."     If     this    is     to     be     an 
idealist    and    not     a     materialist,    such    he 
was.    He  may  have  made  strong  statements 
/'which,    unqualified,     look    the  "other    way,  j 
as     when     he      says:      "A     man     is     part  | 
of  the  landscape."    But  he  modifies  his  own  i 
extravagance.      Our    objections'  to    him    are  ', 
mostly  scored  on  his  own  pages;  his  critics  are  j 
like  dogs  that  bark  at  a  man  on  his  own  prem-  | 
ises.    Formed  for  the  admiring  of  beauty  in  I 
nature,  be  yet  perceived   the  peril  that  nature  ' 
herself  with  her  ideas  and   forms  may  seduce;   ; 
she  is  a  sorcerers   with  which  the  soul  com-  i 
mits  adultery  in  withdrawing  its  worshiD  from  j 
God.    Emerson  beheld  both  sides,  and  from  | 
the  heart  of  God  he  derived  the  sacred  drops 
of  life. 

Emerson  had  no  codo  or  system  of  creed;  no 
comprehensive,  practical  view  of  principles,  ' 
but  only  keen,  single  perceptions,  fatally  cer- 
tain within  whatever  held  he  surveyed  and 
brought  his  perfect  instrument  or  brain  the- 
odolite to  bear.  lis  was  an  insulated  sun  as 
was  Milton,  Dante,  Wordsworth— an  island 
rather  than  a  star;  and  as  Homer,  Shakes- 
peare and  Goethe  were  not,  and  the 
mighty  Browning  is  not.  His  style  is  crisp 
and   insular;    he    himself  is    a  robe   without 
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i  seam,  all  of  one  piece;  his  leaf  is  a  carcanct. : 
His  thoughts  are"  a  selection  of  Deads  to  be 
strung,  all  belonging  together,  by  tbeir  per- 
fect shape  and  hue.  Butthe  best  lines  are  like 
a  succession,  of  rockets,  with  their  fierce  sal- 
lies, shining  trains  and  handsome  curves  open- 
ing wiae-glimpses  of  the  sky.  His  poems  and 
essays  are  songs,  not  symphonies,  odes  and  not 
dramas.  But  there  was  a  tune  In  bis  mind 
so  constant  and  sweet  that  he  cared  not  for 
chords  and  Dipes.  Emerson  delighted  mi  a 
good  voice,  and  no  man  had  a  better;  this  sage 
was  a  bard,  too,  supreme  on-tbis  side  tho  een, 
and  destined  to  survive  all  the  rest,  ins 
strains  are  gifts,  chimings  of  mature,  sounds 
of  the  mind  "blowing  wbere'ft  listeth,"  tid- 
ings from  some  far-off  eelestiai  shore, 

ABTICULATED,  BUT  NOT  CREATED 

with  any  cunning  ventriloquism.  He  rides 
and  converses  .  With  !■*»•»  Lori :  uii 
pitches  his  key  ns  he  listens  to  repeat  some 
seraphic  strain;  and  so  to  receive  and  com- 
municate Is  the  highest  reach  of  the  human 
soul.  It  is  possible  that  the  scientific  state- 
ments of  our  time  will  pass  away  before  new 
lights  or  be  mado  trivial  bv  a  deeper  discern- 
ment; but  so  long  as  our  language  lasts  those 
real  entrances  of  God  which  we  call  poetic 
will  display  that  "house  of  many  mansions," 
into  which  tbey  are  practised  and  to  whose 
spaeious  felicities  they  lead. 

There  is  out  one  edge  of  battle  in  modern 
thought;  all  other  controversies  nre  trifles  to 
this— whether  we  come  of  the  uncertain,  nn- 
alive  and  unaware,  as  a  Living  One.  Is  self - 
made  substance  and  essence  all?  Is  what  we 
call  soul  au  expression,  accident,  incident  only 
of  that?  I  resent,  repudiate  the  quacks.  But 
if  it  be  so  let  me  go  accidentally  as  I  came,  I 
care  not  how  soon.  1  am  not  grateful  that  I 
exist,  and  there  is  no  blasphemy  in  so  saying, 
as,  by  supposition,  there  is  none  for  me  to 
blaspheme.  Nobody's  feelings  are  hurt;  no- 
Dody  is  there.  But  wo  are  not  at  the  end. 
In  a  score  of  years  tho  whole  new  popular 
form  of  knowledge  may  change.  God  may 
show  his  face  again,  but  he  will  not  do  it 
through  a  development  theory.  My  friends, 
he  has  not  withdrawn  from  us  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  Hut  that  reli- 
gion may  be  a  power  there  must 
be  some  common  confession,  church. 
Emerson  feared  the  excesses  of  radicalism  and 
went  to  meeting  regularly  in  his  last  days.  I 
count  it  a  spiritual  assent  in  him,  not  an  intel- 
lectual assent  in  him.  To  Emerson's  school  of 
character  who  would  not  belong?  Did  any  one 
know  bin.  and  not  take  a  'esson  in  nobility? 
MTbat  rebuke  did  envy  need  but  from  his  look? 
No  courtesy  to  others  but  he  owed 
to  himself  I  Could  manners  finer  than 
bis  bloom  on  the  genealogic  tree  of 
earls  and  kings.  His  tongue  turned  every 
other;  his  presence  ranked  all  comers. 
"Where  mankind  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table." 
It  was  not  to  boast,  but  to  bow.  Emerson  was 
one  of  those  with  the  power  of  drawing  from 
the  upper  atmosphere,  occupied  by  the  un- 
seen, from  whom  such  as  he  are  but  by  flesh 
detained.  Only  this  fellowship,  surmised, 
hoped  for  and  enjoyed,  make  it  worth  while 
to  livo  at  all.  "If  there  be  gods  it  is  good  to 
live;  If  there  be  none  it  is  pleasant  to  die." 

A.    BRONSON    ALCOTT 

Was  then  introduced,  and  read  a  monody  on 
Emerson,  entitled  "Ion": 
L 

Why,  0  ye  willows,  and  ye  pastures  bare. 
Why  will  ye  thus  your  blooms  so  late  delay  ? 
Wrap  in  chill  weeds  the  sere  ami  sullen  'lay. 
And  cheerless  greet  me  wandering  in  despair  '? 
Tell  me.  ah,  tell  me,  ye  of  oh   could  tell, 
Whither  my  vanished  Ion  now  doth  fare. 
Say,  have  ye  seen  him  lately  pass  this  way, 
Ye.  who  his  wonted  haunts  did  know  full  well, 
Heard  ye  hts  voice  forth  from  the  thicket  swell 
Where  midst  the  drooping  fefns  he  loved  to  stray? 
Caught  ye  no  glimpses  of  my  truant  there  ? 
Tel  me,  O  tell  me.  whither  he  hath  flown. 
Beloved  Ion,  flown  andlefi  ye,  sad  and  lone, 
Whilst  I,  through  woods  ana  fields,  Jjus.a7*i  bemoan. 

II. 
Early,  through  field  and  wood,  each  spring  we  sped. 
Young  Ion,  leading  o'er  th»  reedy  pass 
How  fleet  his  footsteps,  and  how  sure  his  tread, 
His  converse  deep  and  welghtv;  where,  alas! 
Like  force  of  thought,  with  subtlest  beauty  wed 
The  bee  and  bird  and  flower,  the- pile  of  grass, 
The  lore  of  stars,  the  azure  sky  o  erbead, 
The  eyes'  warm  glance,  the  fates  of  love  and  dread, 
ill  mirrored  were  lu  his  prismatic  glass. 
For  endless  beings,  myriad-minded  race 
Bad  In  his  thoughts  their  registry  and  place, 
Bright  with  intelligence,  or  dragged  with  sleep. 
Hi  1  in  dark  cave,  aloft  on  mono  tain  steep 
In  ssas  Immersed,  ensouled  in  starry  keep.  ' 


•III. 
Now  echo  answers  lone  from  cliff  and  brake, 
Where  we,  In  springtime,  sauntering  loved  to  go. 
Or  to  the  mossy  bank  beyond  the  lake 
On  Its  green  mashes  oft  ourselves  did  throw; 
There,  from  the  sparkling  wave,  our  thirst  to  slake, 
Dipped  in  the  spring  that  out  bled  tip  below 
our  hands  for  cups,  and  did  with  glee  partake. 
Next,  to  the  hermit's  cell  our  way  we  make, 
Where  sprightly  talk  doth  hold  'lie  morning  late. 
Departed  now;  ah,  HylaB.  too,  is  gone  ! 
Ilylas,  dear  Ion's  friend  and  mine— I  all  alone, 
Alone  am  left  bv  unrelenting  fate. 
Vanished  my  loved  ones  all,  the  good,  the  great. 
Why  am  I  spared,  why  left  disconsolate  i  ■  ••- 

TV. 
.Now   winds  our  Indian   stream   llirough   meadows 

green. 
By  bending  willows,  tangled  fen  and  brake, 
Smooth  Held,  and  farmstead  doth  Its  flow  forsake. 
'Twas  in  far  woodpaths  Ion,  too.  was  seen, 
lint  oftenest  found  at  Walden's  emerald  lake,     . 
The  murmuring  pines  Inverted  In  Us  sheen, 
Therein  bis  staff  the  rippling  rhyme  did  make, 
Its  answering  shores  echoing  the  verse  between, 
Full-voiced,  the  meaning  of  the  wizard  song,  • 
For  wood  and  wave  and  shore,  with  kindred  will, 
Strophe,  anti-strophe,  in  turn  prolong. 
Now  wave  and  shore  aud  wood  are  mute  anil  still, 
Ion.  melodious  bard,  hath  dropt  his  quill; 
Ills  harp  is  silent  and  his  voice  Is  still. 

V. 
Blameless  was  Ion,  beautiful  to  see, 
With  native  genius,  with -rich  gifts  endowed, 
He  might  of  his  descenfbe  nobly  proud; 
Ye'  mceklv  tempe  ed  was.  spake  modestly, 
Nor  souxlit  the  plaudits  of  the  noisy  crowd. 
When  dutv  called  him  in  the  thick  to  be. 
II  s  life  (lowed  calmly,  clear,  not  hoarse  nor  loud. 
He  weaned  not  of  tmmorla'ity, 
Nor  like  Tltbonug.  begged  a  time-spun  shroud; 
But  life-long  drank  at  fountains  of  pure  truth, 
The  seer,  unsated  of  eternal  youth, 
"lis  not  for  Ion's  sake  these  tears  I  shed, 
'lis  for  the  age  he  nursed,  his  genius  fed; 
Ion  immortal  is,  he  Is  not  deaa. 

VI. 
PI  1  e'en  the  Ionian  bard  Meonldes, 
B'iu  I  minstrel  wandering  out  of  Asia's  night, 
'lh"  Iliad  of  Troy's  loves  and  rivalries 
In  strains  forever  tuneful  to  recite. 
His  rauiured  listeners  the  more  delight? 
Or  dropt  lcaiue  I  Plato,  neath  his  olive  trees 
More  star-bright  wisdom,  in  the  world's  full  sight, 
Well  garnered  in  familiar  colloquies, 
Than  did  our  harvester  In  fields  of  light? 
Nor  spike  more  charmingly  young  Oharmides 
Than  our  glad  raimsodlst  In  his  far  flight 
Across  the  continents,  both  new  and  old; 
lii»  tale  to  studious  thousands  thus  he  told 
In  summer's  solstice,  and  midwinter's  cold. 

VII. 
Shall  from  the  shades  another  Orpheus  rise  ? 
Swooning  with  venturous  hand  the  vocal  string  ? 
Kindle  glad  raptures,  visions  of  surprise, 
And  wake  to  ecstasy  each  slumberous  thing? 
Hash  life  aud  thought  anew  in  wondering  eyes. 
As  when  our  seer,  transcendant  sweet  and  wise. 
World  wide  his  native  melodies  did  sing. 
Flushed  with  fair  hopes  and  ancient  memories? 
Ah,  no!  Ids  matchless  lyre  must  slient  He. 
None  hath  the  vanished  nrirutrel's  wondrous  skill 
To  touch  that  lnstrnment  with  art  and  will. 
With  him  winged  Poesy  doth  droop  and  die, 
While  our  du'l  age  left  voiceless,  with  sad  eye 
Follows  his  flight  to  groves  of  song  on  High. 

VIII. 
Come  then.  Mnemosvne,  and  on  me  wait, 
As  if  for  Ion's  harp  thou  gavs't  thine  own, 
Itevive  the  memories  of  man's  ancient  state 
Ere  to  this  low  orb  had  his  form  dropt  down, 
Clothed  in  the  cerements  of  hlschosen  fate, 
Oblivious  here  of  heavenly  glories  flown; 
Lapsed  from  the  high,  the  fair,  the  blest  estate, 
Unknowing  these,  and  by  himself  unknown, 
Lot  Ion.  unfallen  from  Mb  lordly  prime, 
Paused  in  his  passing  flight,  and  giving  ear 
To  heedless  sojourners  In  weary  time, 
Sang  his  full  song  of  hope  and  lofty  cheer, 
Aronsed  them  from  dull  sleep,  from  grizzly, 
And  toward  the  stars  their  faces  did  uprear. 


IX. 

Why  dlds't  thou  haste  away  ere  yet  the  green 
Enamelled  meadow,  the  sequestered  dell. 
The  blossoming  orchard,  leafy  grove,  were  seen 
In  the  sweet  season  thou  hads't  sung  so  wel  ? 
Why  cast  this  shadow  o'er  the  vernal  scene? 
No  more  its  rustic  charms  of  thee  may  tell. 
And  so  content  us  with  their  simple  mien. 
Was  it  that  memory's  unrelinquished  spell 
(Ere  man  had  stumbled  here  amid  the  tombs') 
Revived  for  thee  that  spring's  perennial  bloom— 
Those  cloud-capped  alcoves  where  we  once  did  dwell? 
Translated  was  t  thou  in  some  rapturous  dream? 
Our  once  familiar  faces  strange  must  seem 
Whilst  from  thine  own  celestial  smiles  did  stream? 


I  tread  the  marble,  leading  to  his  door, 
(Allowed  the  freedom  of  a  chosen  friend)  r 

He  greets  me  not,  as  was  his  wont  before. 
The  Fates  within  frown  on  me  as  of  yore. 
Could  ye  not  once  your  offices  suspend?  • 
Had  Atropos  her  severing  shears  forbore. 
Or  Clotho  stooped  the  sundered  thread  to  mend? 
Yet  why  dear  Ion's  destiny  deploie? 


What  more  had  envious  Time  himself  to  give? 
His  tame  had  reached  the  ocean's  farthest  shore, 
Whv  prisoned  here  should  Ion  longer  live? 
Thc'questiouing  sphynx,  declared  him  void  of  flame, 
For  wiser  answer  none  could  ever  frame; 
Beyond  all  time  survives  his  mighty  name. 

XI. 
Now  pillowed  near  loved  Hylas'  lowly  bed, 
Beneath  our  aged  oaks  and  sighing  vines 
Pale  Ion  rests  awhile  his  laurelled  head 
( Ho.w  sw.eet  his  slumber  as  he  there  reclines !) 
Whv  weep  for  Ion.  then  he  Is  not  dead, 
Nought  of  him  personal  that  mound  confines. 
The  hues  ethereal  of  the  morning  ted, 
This  clod  embraces  never,  nor  coshtines. 
Awav  the  mourninr  multitude  hath  sped. 
And  round  us  closer  falls  the  gathering  night, 
As  from  the  drowsv  dcil  the  suu  declines, 
Ion  hath  vanished  from  our  clouded  sight; 
But,  on  the  morrow,  with  the  budding  May, 
Afield  goes  Ion.  at  first  flush  of  day. 
Across  the  pastures  on  Us  dewy  way. 


EMERSON    AS    A    POET. 

Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  then  read  a  short 
essay  on  "Emerson  as  a  Poet,"  by  Mr.  Joel 
Benton  of  Amenia,  N.  T.  He  said  in  substance: 
Our  delight  in  Emerson  springs  from  his  alti- 
tude of  vision.  No  writer  I  know  of  is 
to  high.  Proverb-like  fulness,  matrnetic  force. 
perpetual  surprise,,  characterize  his  writing. 
Tito  ,Eolian  harp  and  the  pine  tree  fitly  ex- 
press his  genius.  Emerson's  poetry 
is  alive  with  moral  purport  and  motive. 
He  never  revels  in  art  for  art's  sake.  His 
poetry  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  moral  senti- 
Mient,  tho  breadth  of  the  "oversold. "  Prof. 
Beed  said:  "It  is  the  office  of  tlio  great  poets, 
to  enlarge  the  moral  sensibility."  Again  he 
snys:  "Each  original  poet  dwells  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  his  own."  Emerson  reports  the 
correspondence  between  the  soul  and  material 
things.  He  reminds  one  of  Swedenborg,  or, 
again,  of  Wordsworth.  The  sea  and  the 
mountains  spoke  to  him.  He  constantly  sur- 
prises us  by  crowding  unexpected  meaning 
into  his  words. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Benton's  excellent  paper 
was  reserved  for  oubheation  apart  from  the 
day's  exercises. 

MRS.    JULIA    WARD    HOWE 

Was  then  introduced.    She  began  by  express- 
ing her  sense  of  gratitude  to  Emerson's  mem- 
ory.   "I  first  remember  him,"  she  said,  "as 
the  author  of  'Nature.'    When  I  first  saw  the 
little  book,  which  had  no  external  attractions,  i 
I  thought  nothing  of  it;  I  said  to  myself,  here 
is  some  American  publication.    Have  wo  not 
great  thinkers  in  England  and  do  we  need 
them  in  America !    I  next  heard  of  Emerson 
apart  from  his  book.    I  heard  him  spoken  of 
as  a  heretic,  a  man  nobody  could  understand. 
1  thought  htm  to  be  a  bad  man.    Later  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  a  Boston  friend,  but 
shrank  from  the  acquaintance.    The  charm  of 
bis  voice  and  of  countenance  struck  me  as  not  | 
the  best.    Next  l  saw  him  in  a  waiting-place  j 
where    all   of   us   were   shivering   with    the 
cold.       In      the      company     was      a      child  j 
two    years     old,    whom     lie      put     on     his  I 
shoulders     and     presented     to     me,    saying  ' 
in  his  original  way,  'This  is  a  young  traveller.'  j 
The  steamer  we  were  to  take  was  belated  and 
we  had  our  ride  by  day.    Mr.  Emerson  sought  j 
mc  out.    I  was  charmed  by  his  manner,  but 
still  I  tnought  that  he  was  only  a  more  charm-  j 
ing  Tierjonation  Cu  S»«.ti  in  *hS  "C"h.l  tiiiin  I 
had  before  seen.    He  asked  me  if  I  knew  Mar- 
garet Fuller.    1  told  him  I  thought  her  an  ugly 
person,    lie  then  dwelt  upon  her  mind  anil 
conversation.    I  was  still  more  charmed  by 
what  he  said  and  the  sweetness  of  his  manner 
of  saying  it.    When  I  next  heard  him  he  was 
delivering  a  lectnre,  and  the  voice  and  words 
brought  their  own  explanation.    I  then  under- 
stood how  a  man's  nrevious  reputation  may 
fail  to  explain  him  to  the  public.    He  was  uni- 
versally   laughed    at   then    in    high    societv, 
and     it     is     not      pleasant     to  ~  remember 
that      ridiculo     now.      I     was     pleased     to 
hear   him  called    Christ-like  by   Dr.   Bartol. 
Ho  had  a  look  of  power   that   did   not   show 
itself  in  the  garb  of  power.      Who  can  give  us 
that  look  of  inward  meaning  again?      Even  in 
his  serenity,  what  a  charm  I      He  had  genuine 
honesty  of  speech.    Ho  told  me    onco   I    was 
dull.    1  liked  his  honesty  and  frankness.    Had 
he  been  St.  Peter,  so  just  was  he  that  he  would 
have  administered  exact  justice  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  if  he  had  not  liked  the  company 
he  had  admitted  there,  he  would  have  escaped 
to  a  heaven  of  his  own.      Mr.    Emerson    has 


given  us  sunsnine.  vnce  very  w%arv,  niter  iv  I 
long  western  journey,  anr]  going  to  a  cheerless 
hotel  at  an  efii-ly  morning  hour,  the  only 
refuge  IrourwjiauMtesa  I  could  find  was  a  stray 
volume  ot  bU  Miit- Happened  to  be  at  hand, 
and  then  I  wfctJHily  warmed  and  fed  by  biin 
He  liml  power  to  take  people  into  realms  of 
'thought  and  life.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  th.  i 
most  of  us  have  seen  and  known  him,  but  to 
others  the  legacy  of  his  thought  will  oe  per- 
manent. The  lessons  he  taught  will  be  kent 
and  understood  and  appreciated  more  and 
more. 

The  guests  of  the  day  and  the  Concord 
people  again  assembled  nt  3  o'clock  yesterday, 
in  even  larger  numbers  than  in  the  morning, 
to  renew  the  commemoration  services. 
They  were  begun  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris, 
who  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "The  Unity  m 
Emerson's  Prose  Writings,"  of  which  the  "fol- 
lowing abstract  is  very  nearly  a  complete 
copy: 

PROF.  W.  T.  HARRIS  ADDRESS. 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  there  is 
no  udty  in  Emerson's  prose  essays,  and  that 
they  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  brilliant 
statements  loosely  connected  and  bound  into 
paragraphs,  with  only  such  unity  as  is 
given  .  by  the  lids  of  the  volume.  We 
hear  it  said  that  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  of  reading  an  entire  essav, 
sentence  by  sentence,  backward  from  the  end, 
without  Injury  to  the  sense.  This  lack  of 
order  und  eonneetion  has  even  been  praised  as 
giving  variety  of  form  and  freshness  of  style. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  parading  of 
syllogistic  reasoning  in  Emerson's  essays  and 
no  ratiocination,  there  u  fluite  sufficient  unity 
of  a  higher  kind  if  one  will  but  once  compre- 
hend the  thoughts  with  any  degree  of  clear- 
ness. In  a  work  of  literary  art,  such  as  a 
drama  or  a  novel,  we  expect  organic  unity  as 
well  as  logical  unity.  There  must  be  a  begin- 
ning in  which  wo  form  our  acquaintances 
with  the  persons,  their  surroundings 
and  the  peculiarities  of  character 
and  situation,  .  then  a  middle  in  which 
character  and  situation  develop  into  collisions 
as  a  natural  result,  then  a  solution  of  the  col- 
lision by  one  mode  or  another,  restoring  the 
equilibrium  in  the  60clal  whole.  In  the  prose 
essay  we  cannot  expect  organic  nnity,  but  we 
may  expect  rhetorical  unity  and  logical  unity. 
There  need  be  no  formal  syllogisms;  the 
closest  unity  of  the  loeical  kind  is  the  dialectic 
unity  that  begins  with  the  simplest  and  most 
ohvioos  phase  of  the  subject,  and  discovers 
by  investigation  the  next  phase  that  naturally 
follows.  It  is  an  unfolding  of  the  subject  ac- 
cording to  its  natural  growth  in  experience. 
Starting  with  this  view,  we  shall  discover  this 
and  that  defect,  this  and  that  necessary  cor- 
rection, and  in  the  end  we  shall  reach  a  better 
insight,  which,  of  course, "will  be  the  second 
step  In  our  treatise,  and  mnst  be  followed  out 
in  the  same  way  as  before.  Such  development 
of  a  theme  exhibits  and  expounds  the 

GENESIS  OF  CONVICTION, 

and  is  the  farthest  removed  from  mere  dog- 
matism. We  pass  through  all  shades  of 
opinion,  adopting  and  rejecting  them  in  iiic-"  | 
eession  on  our  way  to  the  rroe  nnal  conclusion.  ! 
There  is  no  logical  method  enual  to  this  one  ] 
\  that  expounds  the  genesis  of  the  subject.  I 
When  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  we  | 
have  exhausted  the  subjeet,'  and  seen  the 
necessity  of  our  result.  Such  is  the  method 
that  Plato  describes  and  indorses  in  the 
seventh  book  of  his  "Republic"  To  be  sure, 
the  untrained  intellect. will  often  get  con- 
fused amid  Hie  labyrinth  of  conflicting 
opinions,  just  as  the  callow  youne  men  did 
when  Socrates  applied  his  method  to  their 
theories.  The  reader  is  apt  to  expect  a  con- 
sistency of  opinion  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Difference  of  views  bewilders  him. 
Emerson  has  furnished  us  many  very  wonder- 
ful examples  of  dialectic  treatriient  of  his  sub- 
ject. But  he  has  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
the  show  of  ratiocination  and  the  parade  of 
proof-making.  The  object  of.his  writing  was 
to  present  truth,  and  ta  produce  insight,  and 
not  to  make  proselytes.  The  student  of  litera- 
ture who  wishes  to  learn  the  dialectic  art,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  become  acauainted  with 
the  genesis  of  Emerson's  view  of  the  world, 
should  study  the  essay  on  "Experience"  in  the 
second  series  of  essays.  In  this  wonderful 
niece  of  writing  we  have  a  compend  of  his  in- 
aurhU  into  life  and  nature  arranrod  in  dialectic 
order.  Master  his  treatment  of  the  topics  and 
yon  will  discover  what  constitute  real  steps 
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of  progress  in  experience,  and  at  tne  Fame 
time  yon  will  learn  how  the  first  grows  into 
the  second  and  that  into  the  next,  and  so  on  to 
the  highest  view  of  the  world  that  he  has 
attained  or  to  the  final  view  reached  by  men 
of  deepest  insight,  called  seers.  Ho  names 
these  steps  or  stadia  in  experience,  illusion, 
temperament,  succession,  surface,  surprise, 
realitv  and  suujeotiveness.  The  first  phase  of 
exnerionce,  according  to  him,  brings  us  to  the 
consciousness  of  illusion.  This  is  a  great  step. 
The  naive  man  without  cultureof  any  sort  has 
not  reflected  enough  to  reach  this  point.  He 
rests  in  the  conviction  that  all  about  him  is 
really 

JI'ST  WHAT  HE  SEES  IT. 
He  does  not  perceive  the  relativity  of  things. 
But  at  the  first  start  in  culture,  long  since 
begun  even  among  the  lowest  savages,  there 
appears  the  conviction  that  there  is  more  in 
thing-  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Things  are 
fragments  of  larger  things;  facts  are  frag- 
ments of  larger  facts.  Chance  of  the 
totality  of  conditions  changes  the 
tlnntr  or  fact  that  is  before  us. 
Things  escape  us,  and  thus*  "dream 
delivers  us  to  dream,  and  tnero  is  no  end  to 
il'usion.  Life  is  a  train  of  moods  liko  a  string 
of  beads,  and,  as  we  pass  through  them,  they 
prove  to  be  many-colored  lenses  which  paint 
the  world  their  own  hue,  and  each  shows  only 
what  lies  in  its  focus."  What  experience 
conies  next  after'  this  one  of  illusion?  Evi- 
dently the  perception  of  conditioning  circum- 
stance, the  perception  of  fate  or  external  in- 
fluence, which  may  be  called  temperament. 

Structure  or  temperament  "prevails  over  I 
everything  of  time,  place  und  con- 
dition, and  is  inconsumable  in  the 
llanies  of  religion."  When  experience 
has  exhausted  the  view  of  temperament  it 
linos  that  it  has  learned  the  necessity  of  succes- 
sion in  objects.  Eor  there  is  a  process  under- 
lying things,  and  we  see  that'  what  made  us 
explain  illusion  by  teniperanipnt  was  the  dis- 
covery th.it  things  changed  through  external 
influences.  Now  we  see  a  little  hotter,  and  un- 
derstand that  there  is  succession — one  phase 
giving  way  to  another,  and  thus  exhibiting  a  ! 
series  or  influences  instead  of  one  final  result.  | 
Temperament,  therefore,  is  no  finality,  for  it  i 
produces  no  ultimatestateor  condition, but  suc- 
ceeds ouly  in  making  a  transitory  impression. 
We  pass  out  of  this  stadium  of  experience  and 
enter  on  the  theory  "of  tho  world  that  sees 
;l.ange  and  succession  according  to  some  law 
»>r  other.  Wo  look  now  for  that  law.  When 
we  see  the  law  we  shall  understand  the  order  or 
sequence,  and  can  map  out  tho  orbit  of  life  and 
-of  things.    We  shall  see  the 

TRUB  ORDER  OF  GENESIS. 

This  view  of  the  necessary  order  of  sequence 
is  uo  loiitrcr  a  view  of  mere  change,  but  a  view 
of  the  whole,  and  hence  a  view  of  the-fixed 
and  stable  The  orbit  remains  though'  the 
planet  wanders  perpetually.  Emerson  calls 
the  view  of  the  law  of  change  "surface,"  as  if 
the  seeing  of  a  line  as  a  whole  were  the  seeing 
of  a  surface.  Various  stadia  of  opinion1  there 
might  be  on  this  plane  of  experience.  A  very 
narrow  orbit  or  a  very  wide  one  might 
be  computed  for  the  cycle  of  succession.  The 
progress  of  experience  will  correct  the  narrow 
view.  We  think  today  that  we  have  taken  in 
all  the  metamorphoses  of  the  object  of  inves- 
tigation, but  tomorrow  we  discover  new  ones 
and  have  to  enlarge  onr  description.  "Surface" 
expands  and  we  make  new  theories  of  the  law. 
We  are,  however,  dealing  with  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  cannot  formulate 
the  whole  under  Any  such  law,  for  the 
whole  cannot  be  cause  of  something  else  or 
the  effect  of  some  other  being.  Emerson  calls 
the  next  form  of  experience  "surprise," 
because  it  begins  with  the  insight  made  in 
some  high  moment  of  life,  when  for  the  first 
time  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  form  of  the 
whole.  What  must  be  the  form  of  the  whole, 
you  ask?  The  whole  does  not  admit  of  such 
predicates  as  we  apply  to  the  part  or  fragment. 
The  dependent  has  one  law,  and  the  indepen- 
dent has  another.  The  dependent  presupposes 
something,  it  is  a  relative  existence  and  its  be- 
ing is  in  another.  The  independent  is  self- 
contained,  self-active,  self-determined,  causa 
■fui.  The  first  insight  is  a  "surprise,"  and  so  is 
the  second  ins  ght;  all  of  the  high  moments  of 
experience  admit  us  to  "surprises,"  for  we 
see  the  fountain  of  pure  energy  and  self-deter- 
mination, in  place  of  the  limitations  of  things, 
and  the  derivative  qualitv  of  objects  which 
receive  only  their  allotted  measures  of  being. 
The  soul  opens  into  the  sea  of  creative  energy, 


INEXHAUSTIBLE  AND   EVER  IMPARTING. 

By  these  moments  of  "surprise,"  therefore, 
;  we  ascend  to  a  new  place  of  experience,  no 
longer  haunted  by  those  dismal  spectres  of 
illusion,  temperament,  change,  and  surface  or 
mechanic,  fixed  laws.  Things  are  not  frag- 
ments of  a  vast  machine,  nor  are  men  links  in 
a  cosmic  process  that  first  develops  and  then 
crushes  them.  Things  dp  not  exist  in  suc- 
cession, as  it  before  seemed  to  us,  hut 
the  true,  real  existence  that  we  have  found 
is  always  the  same.  We  enter  through 
the  moments'  of  surprise  into  the 
realm  -of  insight,  Into  reality,  hence  reality  is 
Emerson's  sixth  category  of  experience.  "By 
persisting^  jead  or  to  think,  this  region  gives 
further  sign  of  itself,  as  It  were,  in  flashes  of 
light,  in  sudden  discoveries  of  its  profound 
beauty  andi  repose,  as  if  tbe  clouds  that  cov- 
ered it  parte*  at  intervals  and  showed  the 
approaching  traveller  the  inland  mountains, 
with  the  tranquil  eternal  meadows  spread  at 
Mieir  base,  whereon  flocks  graze  and 
shepherds  pipe  and  dance."  One  more 
stop  experience  takes— it  identifies  the  deep- 
est reality  as  of  one  nature  with  itself.  The 
absolute  is  mind.  Emerson  names  this  step 
of  insight  suujcctivencss,  because  in  it  we  ar- 
rive at  the  conviction  that  the  absolute  is  sub- 
ject and  not  merely  unconscious  law  or  power. 
At  this  highest  point  of  experience  we  reach 
the  station  of  tne  seer,  the  culmination 
of  human  SXuSiicnci),  rtin  coov  »;  r-.h;|,,bu. 
pher  sees  tho  highest  principle  to  beieason; 
the  poet  sees  the  world  to  be  the  expression  of 
reason;  tbe  prophet  and  law-giver  sees  reason 
as  tho  authoritative,  regulative  principle  of 
life;  the  hero  sees  reason  as  a 

CONCRETE  GLIDING  FORCE 

In  society.  In  a  certain  sense  all  of  Emerson's 
writings  "are  expansions  and  confirmations  of 
some  one  of  theie  phases  of  experience.  The 
essay  on  the  "Over-Soul"  treats  of  succession, 
surface,  and  reality,  under  other  names;  that 
on  ppiritual  laws  on  reality  and  subjective- 
ness;  that  on  fate  treats  of  temperament  and 
succession;  those  on  worship,  history,  gifts, 
heroism,  love  and  such  titles,  treat  of  subjec- 
liveness.  His  treatises  on  concrete  themes  use 
these  insights  perpetually  as  solvent  princi- 
ples—but always  with  fresh  statement  and 
new  resources  of  poetic  expression.  There  is 
nowhere  in  all  literature  such  sustained  flight 
toward  the  sun — "a  flight,"  as  Plotin  us  calls  it, 
"of  the  alone  to  thealone" — as  that  in  the  over- 
soul  wherein  Emerson,  throughout  a  long  es- 
say, unfolds  the  insights,  briefly  and  adequately 
explained  under  the  topic  of  "surprise"  in  the 
essay  on  experience.  It  would  seem  as  if  each 
|  -paragraph  stated  the  ideas  of  thejywhole  and 
then  again  that  each  sentence  in  each  paragraph 
loliocteu  entire  tho  saujo  idea.  Where  there 
i:»  no  genesis  there  can  be  no  dialectic  unity. 
The  absolute  is  not  a  becoming  but.  a  self- 
identical  activity.  In  those  essays  in 
which  Emerson  has  celebrated  this 
doctrine     -   of  the         highest        realitv 

and  its  subjectivity  or  rational  nature,  its  reve- 
lation to  us,  he  writes  in  a  stvle  elevated  above 
dialectic  unity  and  uses  a  higher  foim  of  unitv 
— that  of  absolute  identity.  Each  is  in  all  anil 
all  is  in  each.  To  give  one  specimen  of  this  I 
ofier  a  very  short  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
tho  essay  "on  "The  Over-Soul."  He  says  in 
substance  that  man  has  some  moments  ui  his 
life  when  be 

SEES  DEEPLY  INTO  REALITV. 

what  he  sees  then  has  authority  over  the  other 
parts  of  his  life.  He  sees  principles  of  jus- 
tice. Jove,  freedom  and  power— attributes  of 
Ood.  This  seeing  is  the  common  clement  in 
all  minds,  ami  transcendent  of  the  limitations 
of  particular  individuals.  Just  as  events  flow 
dowp  from  a  hidden  source,  so  these  idc-os  and 
ins ightsyriescend  into  the  mind.  He  calls  this 
tbe  "oveV-soul,"  "a  unity  within  which  every 
man's  peing  is  contained  and  made  one 
with  every  other.  Although  we  live  in 
division  and  succession,  and  seo  the  world 
piece" by  piece,  yet  the  soul  is  the  whole,  and 
this  is  the  highest  law."  Theso  glimpses  of 
the  eternal  verity  come  on  occasions  of  con- 
versation, revery,  remorse,  dreams  and  times 
of  passion.  We  learn  that  tbe  soul  is  not  an 
organ,  but  that  which  animates  all  organs,  not 
a  faculty,  but  a  light,  and  the  master  of  the 
intellect  and  will.  Individual  man  is 
only  the  organ  of  the  soul.  These 
deeps   of   the    spiritual   nature    are    access- 

I  ible  to  all  men  at  some  time.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  over-soul  is  shown  by  its  independence 
of   all  limitation.    Time,    svace  and"  circum- 

I   stance  do  not  change  its  attributes.    Its  pres- 


cnce  does  not  make  a  prom-ess  measurable  by 
time,  but  It  produces  metamorphoses  causing 
us  to  ascend  from  on*  plane  ot  experience  to 
the  next — an  ereat  a  change  as  from  egg 
to  worm,  or  from  worm  to  fly.  Society 
and  institutions  reveal  this  common  na- 
ture or  the  higher  person  or  im- 
personal on« — for,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion of  attributing  to  the  over-soul  the  pas- 
sions and  imperfections  of  human  personality, 
Emerson  sometimes  speaks  of  him  ai  imper- 
.  tfonal  (using  Cousin's  expression).  This  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  is  a  disclosure  of  what  is 
universal,  and 

NOT  THE  TELLING    OF  FOKTUNES. 

TbeTe  Is  no  concealment  when  in  the  presence 
of  its  light;  tne  reality  appears  throneh  all  its 

,  disguises.  The  growth  of  the  intellect  as  well 
as  of  the  character  obeys  the  same  law.  The 
emotion  of  ttve  sublime  accompanies  the  influx 

ibf  its  light.    Its  presence  distinguishes  geuius 

•  from  talent.  Faith  worthy  of  tbe  name  is 
faith  in  these  transcendant  affirmations  of  the 

.  soul.  Thus  revering  lhe  soul,  man  "will 
vralmly  front  the  morrow  In  the  neeligency 
of  that  truth  which  carries  God  with  it,  and 
so  hath  already  the  whole  future  in 
the  bottom  of  the  heart."  In  his  book  on 
;  "Nature,"  his  first  published  work,  Emerson 
,  developed  substantially  the  same  views,  with 
»  a  system  of  classification  much  like  that  in  the 
essay  on  experience,  and  snowing  a  genesis  in 
the  same  dialectic  form.  Nature  for  use  or 
"commodity,"  as  he  calls  It.  Is  tbe  first  aspect 
recognized.  After  food,  clothine  and  shelter 
comes  next  nature's  service  to  man  in  satisfy- 
ing the  spiritual  want  of  the  beauti- 
ful. Then  through  this  comes  the 
symbolic  expression  of  human  nature 
through  its  correspondence  with  material 
nature,  and  thus  arises  language.  For  rightly 
nature  is  a  discipline,  educating  understand- 
ing and  the  reason,  and  also  the  will  and  con. 
science.  Then  the  transition  to  idealism  Is 
easy.    Nature  is  for  the  education  of  man,  and 

•  this  lesson  In  taught  us  in  five  distinct  ways. 
Sixthly,  we  arilve  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  spirit  that  originates  both  nature  nnd  nian, 
and  reveals  its  nature  in  the  ethical  and  in- 
tellectual constitution  of  the  mind  and  its  cor- 
respondences in  nature.  Thus  from  nature 
we  come  to  the  over-soul,  or  what  was  called 

REALITY  AND  SUBJECTIVITY 

in  the  essay  on  exenence.  The  eigthth  and 
final  chanter  of  nature  draws  practical  conclu- 
sions, making  application  of  the  doctrine  to 
life:  "The  problem  of  restoring  to  the  world 
original  and  eternal  beauty  is  solved  by  the 
redemption' of  the  sonl.  The  ruin  or  blank 
that  we  see  when  we  look  at  nature  is  in  our 
own  eye.  Tbe  axis  of  vision  is  not  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  things,  and  so  they  appear  net 
transparent  but  opaque.  Build  then  your 
own  world.  As  fast  as  you  conform  your  life 
to  the  pure  idea  in  yonr  mind-,  the  world  will 
unfold  its  great  proportions."  Emerson  lookB 
ou  the  world  of  nature  and  man 
as  the  revelation  that  the  over- 
sold makes  to  him  and  accordingly  looks 
reverently  toward  it  and  through  it  to  the 
great  soul  of  souls,  and  always  sees,  under 
whatever  guise,  some  good.  He  finds  help  in 
everything.  He  helps  every  one,  too,  most  by 
teaching  the  significance  of  tho  world  as  he 
has  found  It.  This  thought  of  the  revelation 
of  the  soul  in  man  and  nature  is  the  idea  that 
forms  the  unity  of  all  that  he  has  written, 
whether  It  be  in  essays  like  the  "Over-Soul," 
or  in  historical  and  critical  studies  like  "Eng- 
lish Traits  and  Representative  Men,"  or  In 
poems  of  nature  like  "Monaduoc."  One  will 
find  everywhere,  though  under  slightly  difler- 
ing  names,  the  elements  of  experience  in  this 
bOblima  poem  prefixed  to  the  essay  on  experi- 
ence: 

"The  lords  of  life,  the  lords  of  life, 

I  s«w  them  pass 

In  their  own  guise, 
.  .  Like  and  unlike, 

Pertly  and  prim, 

Use  and  surprise, 

Surface  and  dream, 

Succession  swift  and  spectral  wrong, 

TemperaiAenl  without  a  tongue, 

And. the  Inventor  of  the  game, 

gianiiresent  without  name; 
osne  So  sae.  Bome  to  be  guessed, 
They  marched  from  east  to  westt 
Little  nnw,  least  of  all. 
Ailing  the  legs  of  his  xuurrtians  tall. 
Walked  about  with  nuzzled  look. 
Him  by  the  tiaml  dear  nature  took, 
Dearest  nature,  strong  Mid  kind. 
Whispered;    ■JDa'Iin",  nevermind! 
Tomorrow  they  will  wear  another  face. 
The  fonndtr  thoo;  these  a;  e  thy  race!" 
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At  the  conclusion  of  l'rot.  Harris'  paper, 
which  received  the  careful  attention  of  the 
lame  audience,  Mr.  Sanborn  introduced  Mr. 
.lohn  Albee  of  Newcastle,  N.  II.,  who  read  a 
sketch  of  an  interesting  interview  with 
"Emerson  and  Thoreau"  in  1S.V2. 

EMERSON    AND    THOREAU. 

Mr.  John  Albee  of  Newcastle,  N.  IE,  then 
read  a  paper,  held  back  from  the  pres3  for 
special  publication,  in  which  he  gave  an  ex- 
tended account  of  an  interview  with  Emerson 
in  1P52,  which  was  arranged  in  responao  to  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Albee,  then  a  student  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andovcr,  who  had  read  the 
"Representative  Men,"  and  had  been  set  to 
thinking  by  it.  It  was  to  him  a  rare  occasion. 
He  fonnd  Thoreau  already  Emerson's  guest, 
and  had  the  two  men  all  to  himself  for  an  af- 
ternoon nnd  evening.  The  conversation  was 
both  fresh  and  lively.  His  note  book  was 
put  to  use  when  he  reached  his  House, 
and  had  been  laid  away  till 
Emerson's  aeath.  It  contained  almost  a  com- 
plete account  of  Emerson's  sayings  on  edu- 
cation, booki,  the  things  worth  doing  in  life, 
bis  hopes  of  the  rising  generation  of  young 
men  anil  the  open  talk  of  an  intellectual  leader 
with  a  student  who  had  begun  to  understand 
his  thonght.  Thoreau's  opinions  were  blended 
with  Emerson's  in  tbe  note  book,  and  the  con- 
trast gave  spice  and  force  to  the  sayings  of 
the  two.  Mr.  Albee  closed  his  paper  with  an 
analysis  of  Emerson's  social  and  Intellectual 
traits,  and  with  a  statement  of  the  influence 
he  had  upon  bright  young  men  who  read  his 
books  GO  years  ago,  and  were  set  to  thinking 
by  him  in  new  directions. 

lie  was  followod  by  Mrs.  Martha  I\  Lowe  of 
Somerville,  who  read  the  following  original 
poem  with  fine  effect: 


THE   CONSOLATION. 

R.    W.     E. 

The  world  Is  very  lonely  now, 

That  our  dear  sage  Is  gone  away, 
Wi-  cannot  in  our  grief  see  how 

It  Is  worth  while  ior  us  to  stvy; 
Yet  this,  our  poet-preacher  would  not  say. 

But  every  tiue  and  loyal  soul, 

Is  S-'ttlng  sail  for  happier  zone, 
And  we  hav    rcfl  us  here  the  whole 

w  Ue  emptv  earth,  to  coll  our  own;  ■ 
With  God,  he  says.  w<;  cannot  be  alurfe. 

His  spirit,  delicate  and  fine, 

Was  blended  with  the  heart  of  things 
In  rhythmic  harmony  divine. 

Which  from  the  fount  01  nature  springs, 
Ana  so  again  to  those  who  hear  he  sings. 

For  he  was  with  the  heavenly  powers, 

While  he  alwde  with  us  below, 
And,  though  we  fondly  called  him  ours, 

We  knew  not  whllher  he  would  go, 
Or  half  the  inystei  les  he  learned  to  know. 

He  seemed  a  shining  part  of  all, 
The  starry  realms  of  space  above, 

And  yet  In  homage  he  did  fall 
Before  this  lower  sphere  of  love; 

He  soared  afar,  but  came  back  like  the  dove. 

So  he  will  And  this  dwelling  place. 

Even  now  that  they  have  claimed  him  there, 
And  wear  the  morning  on  Mb  face, 

A  presence  from  the  upper  air. 
As  soft  as  sunbeams  and  as  light  as  prayer. 


MRS.    EDNA    D.    CHENEY 

was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  as  follows: 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  heard 
what  Mrs.  Howe  said  must  agree  that  the  age 
owes  a  sacred  debt  to  tho  coming  generation 
to  preserve  for  it,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influ- 
ence and  the  memory  of  the  wonderful 
life  that  has  been  lived  among  us. 
As  we  look  back  over  the  40 
years  to  the  tune  when  I  can 
jefr.c^r.i;;;'  JIiv  Emerson  as  the  strongest,  must 
spiritual,  and  most  intellectual  influence  of 
my  life,  and  know  what  he  was  to  me,  and 
that  he  was  near  to  every  hungry,  earnest  and 
true  heart  which  came  near  him,  I  feel  a 
sense  of  pity  and  responsibility  to  all  young 
people  who  are  growing  up,  who 
cannot  know  him  as  he  was,  who 
cannot  hear  that  voice  which  penetrated  so  to 
the  very  portals  of  the  soul,  who  cannofclook 


into  those  eyes,  which  always  seemed  to  look 
into  infinity  and  eternity.  Though  that  life 
has  been  lived  here  among  us,  in  the  midst  of 
us  all,  yet  tliere  has  never  been  breathed  upon 
it  a  spot  of  blame.  There  is  no  tarnish  on  it. 
I  regret  so  much, that  you  cannot  have  heard 
today  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  James,  who 
used  to  come  here  while  Mr.  Emerson  was  liv- 
ing. I  wish  you  could  have  heard  what  he 
would  have  spoken,  for,  although  he  did  not 
ngree  with  Mr.  Emerson  ill  many  points  ol 
doctrine,  yet  be  recognized  him  as  a  repre- 
sentative New  England  man.  lie  let  him  know 
that  be  recognized  him  as  such  a  man  inspired 
with  earnestness  and  purity  tempered  with  wis- 
dom, sanity,  strength  and  manhood.  One  of  his 
most  remarkable  qualities,  that  quality  of  tem- 

I   perance,  of    moderation  combined   with  such 

I   enthusiasm  and  such  power,  was 

ONE  KKCHET    OF  HIS  TOWER 

which  lie  so'cgts  to  me  to  have  preserved  al- 
ways the  sansa.  Ho  was  always  the  same  to 
;  us.  Those  wife  sat  at  his  feet  really  sat  there 
|  all  their  lives.  As  the  prophet  when  he  came 
down  from  tne  nibuntains,  having  been  fed 
by  the  birds  or  Gorl,  lived  in  the  strength  of 
that  meat  40  days,  so  could  those  who  have 
really  eaten  of  that  fea6t  which  lie 
furnished  us  live  in  its  strength  for  all  their 
lives.  That  temperance,  that  common  sense 
which  never  allowed  him  to  be  extravagant, 
never  allowed  him  to  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  mc>d"ration,iea80n;inil  sanity,  was  one  cause 
why  one  can  never  fail  to  find  wisdom  in  his 
words  and  health  and  strength  from  his  acts. 
It  was'here,  it  was  in  this  life  that,  like  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  he  found  immortality.  So  wilii 
our  acquaintance  with  his  religious  thought 
nnd  life,  if  we  could  cherish  those  words  and  | 
read  them  in  their  depth,  we  should  liud  that  | 
we  could  not  be  beyond  the  faith  and  trust  I 
which  his  life  so  richly  presents  to  us  all.  I 
It  is  astonishing,  in  all  these  many  years, 
to  see  how  Emerson  always  had  tlie  smtic 
nudieuce  around  him.  Tne  last  time  I  board 
him  speak  in  public  was  in  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston,  when  entertainments  were 
given  tliere  fur  the  sake  of  increasing  the  fund 
for  its  preservation.  Old,  gray-headed  men 
and  women  were  there  who  used  to  listen  to 
him  in  middle  age,  whom  I  had  notseen  iu  pub- 
lic for  years.  But  tiiey  must  come  out  to  hear 
Emerson.  Some  of  them  felt  that  thev  must 
hear  him  every  time  they  had  an  opportunity. 
W  hen  we  were  young  girls,  nothing  in  our  list 
of  entertainments  was  to  be  compared  with 
Emerson,  no  poetry,  no  singing,  no  theatre. 
To  hear  him  was 

PURE  AND  PERFECT  DELIGHT. 

His  pleasure  in  young  men  lias  been  spoken 
'of.  His  delight  in  nci-sons  was  one  of  his  : 
great  joys.  He  noticed  young  men  anil 
women  who  listened  to  his  lectures,  and 
came  to  know  them  before  he  ever 
spoke  to  them.  After  Mr.  Alcott  started 
the  town  and  country  club,  I  remember 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  would  turn 
and  look  at  each  speaker.  Nothing  was  found 
uninteresting  by  him.  He  found  something 
good  iu  every  one  who  spoke.  It  was  that 
which  made  him  so  near  to  all  and  to  each  one. 
And  so  to  every  one  who  has  lived 
with  him,  and  to  those  who  have 
known  hini  so  intimately,  it  is  that  which 
made  him  so  infinitely  dear  and  so  infinitely 
precious.  When  Mr.  Alcott's  poem  was  read 
I  thought  of  Goethe's  tribute  to  Schiller.  But 
of  Emerson  we  say  "is,"  not  "was,"  as 
Goetho  does.  It  seems  as  if  he  were  always  iu 
tho  present  and  future.  He  is  witii 
us  now,  and  it  is  for  us  who  had  the  bless- 
ing of  his  presence  and  influen6e  to 
preserve  them  for  those  who  come  after  us. 
His  bearing  in  the  anti-siavery  cause  has 
been  spoken  of  here  today.  In  that  cause  he 
published  years  ago  a  lecture  ou  slavery  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  struggle.  He  spoke  then 
from  the  highest  point  of  view— that  of  the 
right  of  every  man  to  freedom.  Yet  lie  said 
also:  "I  must  not  disdain  to  say  to  the  slave- 
holder that  his  cotton  and  his  sugar  will  be 
safe,  even  when  the  slave  is  free."  It  seems 
to  me  that  truth  has  not  been  sulli- 
cicntlv  recognized— that  he  did  not  de- 
spise the  commou  thiugs  of  life.  He 
did  not  refrain  from  using  all  those  argu- 
ments which  would  be  worthy  of  his  cause. 
lie  came  down  from  his  high  p'jane  of  poetry 
and  philosophy  to  use  statistics,  to  use 
any  lawful  argument  by  which  he  might 
win  in  the  great  cause  of  anti- 
slavery.  Ami.  although  many  thought  that  his 
life  was  one  of  mere  thought  and  mere  poetry  ] 
and  philosophy,  yet  there  never  has  been  a  I 
single  good'  cause  or  a  single  battle  through  I 
which  we  have   sfcrnsglecl  in  three  years  'in  I 
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which  his  voice  lias  nut 

SOUNDED  LIKE  A  TRUMPET 

and  he  has  not  been  in  the  van,  the  bravest 
and  purest  ol  leaders,  working  in  his  own  way, 
out  working  earnestly.  One  of  his  most  re- 
markable addresses  was  at  the  time  when 
Sumner  was  stricken  down  by  the  southern 
Brooks.  At  that  time  Mr.  Kmerson  canio 
to  a  meeting  held  in  Boston,  and  he 
Epoke  of  the  outrage  in  such  words  as  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  ease.  The  man  who 
struck  him  down,  he  said,  was  only,  as  it 
were,  an  accident  of  mere  brute  force.  Tha 
man  Sumnor,  the  patriot,  will  rise  above  it 
all,  and  he  showed  how  even  that  brnial 
assanlt  was  an  accident,  and  that  nothing 
could  touch  the  immense  influence  of  Sumner's 
name  or  destroy  his  power.  Mr.  Emerson  had 
even  forgotten  those  brave  words  when  Sum- 
ner came  to  die.  But  in  South  Carolina  a 
oolored  man  had  remembered  them  as  they 
were  reoorted  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time, 
and  he  told  how  they  had  been  an  inspiration 
and  a  strength  to  him  ever  afterward. 

One  thing  that  has  made  him  have  such  a 
constant  and  persistent  influence  is  that  he 
did  not  rest  in  dogmas.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  he  believed  in  immortality. 
He  did  not  talk  about  it.  He  lived  in  it.  Wo 
do  not  talk  about'  our  homos,  the  shelter 
of  the  mother's  .arms  and  the  father's 
love  which         has  surrounded         us 

all  our  lives-  We  live  iu  them 
and  grow  strong  in  tl.at  love  and  protection. 
So  he  believed  in  immortality  in  his  heart. 
Eve'-y  line  and  every  lh"U2ht  of  bis  writings 
presuppose  it,  if  they  do  not  state  it. 
•v.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  handed  me  a  short  letter  he 
wishes  me  to  read  at  this  point,  and  it  indorses 
what  I  have  said.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Chase  of 
Worcester  writes: 

The  last  time  I  saw  Emerson  was  In  Rome,  ami  our 

last  conversation  was  on  Immortality.    And,  th.m-h 

I  havi;  listened  to  the  areuments  of  many  eminent 

men     in     the      old      world      and     the     new     on 

this      subject,       beside      reading       all       I       count 

find       In     ancient     and     modern     literature,     I 

I    found  him  more  convincing  than  all  others.    How  hla 

:    countenance  glowed,  as  be  triumphantly  concluded: 

1    I  am  60  sure  that  the  hereafter  will  be  so  much  bet- 

v  "  "  than  the  possibility  of  Imagining  that  the  manner 

do<*s  not  occupy  my  thought,  so  won  lerfnl  *jR  theguoiV 
lic-s  and  wis  him  of  the  ordeiiog  of  the  hour.  -s 
Mr.  Sanborn  then  introduced  "  ~-*~ 

DR.    ALEXANDER    WILDER, 
professor   of    psychological     science   in    the 
United  States  Medical  College  In  New  York 
city,  who  said:    i  am  introduced,  as  in  con- 
trast with  the  other  speakers,  that  I  did  not! 
know   Emerson.     i  am  not   prepared  to  say  ' 
mucn  of  him  In  elegy  or  in  eulogy.    I  did  not  . 
enjoy  his  personal   acquaintance,  never  took 
him  by  the  hand,  never  saw  a  word  traced  by 
his  pen,  never  received  any  went  of  commen- 
dation,   encouragement    or    benediction  from 
him.    When  \  knew  him   tt  was  in  the  fore-  . 
world,    where   we   alike   participate   in    the  • 
knowledge   (there   common)    of  the   infinite,  i 
Never  wholly  did  he  leave  that  region;  but  | 
little     of      him     was    ever     fixed     to    that  ' 
body,    even    to   that    countenance   so  famil-  I 
iar   to  vou,    so  beloved  by  all  now  present. 
The  great  transcendant  spirit  reached  out.  ex- 
tended, was"  even  back  beyond  Genesis  among 
the  fire- breathing,  eternal    stars— it  had  not 
lapsed  or  nrolapsod  away  from  its  God.    We 
dismiss  him  not  thither;  he  merely  cease.?  to 
tenant  a  house  of  earth  ;  but,  meanwhile,  he  is 
present  and  abiding— a  spirit  mingled  and  ad- 
joined with  us  all,  in  each  of  our  bodies.    If  he 
who  invokes  Brahma  In  sacred  chant  nas  the 
;   Brahma  at  that  instant  responding  in    him; 
thus  those  here  who  commemorate  Emerson 
are    speaking    with     Emerson's     voice    and 
inspiration.      So      we     all     are     Einersons. 
In  my  boyhood  I  had  learned  to  cherish  a  faith 
which  no  credo   could  utter— a  faith  in   the 
unity  beyond  diversity,  and  in  the  divine  son-  i 
ship  which  overleaped  the  measures  of  reli-  : 
gious  bond  service.    So,  in  an  eager  moment,  > 
I  was  once  listening  to  a  conversation  between  : 
two  persons,  older,  who  had  read  more  and 
enjoyed  the   culture     which     New    England 
affords  opportunity.    Thev  spoke  of   Carlisle. 
I   had    read  a   little   of  "his  story  of  Bobes-  j 
pierro     and     his     part     in       the       French 
revolution.        One     of      the      speakers,       a  i 
lady,    suggested     that     Mr.     Emerson    was  j 
imitating  him.    I  have  read  more  since  that. 
While  heroes  and  hero  worship  seem  some- 
what imitated  in  the  representative  men,  I  am  | 
still  at  a  loss  how  to  track  the  rnsged  Norse  I 
utterances  of   the  Sc.otcliuian  in  the  careful  | 


|   tirecian  sentences  and 

TUKIK  GLOlUOUS  CABEXOF.S, 

of  (he  New  England  pliilottphur.  1  admire 
'  b«lli,  as  wo  admire  the  rugged  pioneer  who 
hews  down  the  forests  and  subdues  the  soil, 
and  also  the  refined  horticulturist  who  comes 
after  and  converts  that  soil  into  _ 
a     garden    abounding    with    every     beauty; 

!  of  fruit  in  its  season    and    gorgeous   flowers. 

If  I  am  to  praise  Emerson,  I  can  do  it  no  bet- 
ter than  by  comparisons  which  he  has 
princely  supplied.    In  his  inimitable  deserip- 

I  tion  of  Plato,   he   has  represented   the  great 

philosopher  as  having  collected,  as  having 
included  in  himself,  all  the  old  world's  wis- 
dom—the  lore  of  Eleatic  and  Italian,  the  cun- 

!  mug  knowledges  of  the  priestly  hicrophants 

of  Egypt,  the  Cyclopean  liephaites  of  Idtnnca 
and  Palestine,  the  thaumaturgic  skill  of  an- 
cient Babel  and  Shebol  Minor— aye,  and  the 
diviner  inspirations  of  the  farthest  East. 
That  l'lato  embodied  all  these  and 
rendered  them  airain  in  a  language  and  form 
of  speech,  that  all  Europe  could  understand  it 
and  receive  it  as  a  wisdom  and  science  of  its 
own.  All,  since  that  day,  who  think,  arc  more 
or  less  the  followers  of  the  great  sage  of  the 
academy.  This  is  a  description  that  well  fits 
Emerson  himself.  Of  those  who  read  l'lato, 
few  understand  him.  The  diluted  translation 
of  Prof.  Jarrett  is  well  enough  for  the  sciolist. 
The  true  Plntouist  reads  between  the  lines. 
This  did  Emerson.  Then,  like  the  great  master, 
he  laid  aside  the  rubbish  which  had  been 
accumulated,  ami  gave  us  our  Platonic  lessons 
in  our  own  language  and  wdth  our  own  sur- 
roundings of  the  l'JIh  century.  Thus  he  made 
it  practicable  to  know  the  diviner  wisdom ; 
aye,  and  to  establish  here  in  Concord,  where 
hearts  are  together,  a  school  of  philosophy  ac 
a  reminder  of 

THE  OLD  CLOISTER, 

where  Socrates  is  represented  as  talking  to 
the  young  men  of  Athens,  i  hope  ntv  com- 
parison is  not  .too  ouscurc  for  easv  comprehen- 
sion, for  I  wish  to  extend  it  a  little  further. 
One  of  Plato's  interlocutors  compares  his  dis- 
cussions to  a  ditliogranib — to  one  of  the  sacred 
chants  employed  by  the  worshippers  at  the 
Mysteries.  Docs  not  Emerson  deserve  like 
testimonial,  in  that  he  has  embodied  the 
old  wisdom,  or  philosophy,  if  we  must  so  call 
it,  in  a  diction  which  wiil  cause  his  works  to 
be  procured  for  private  and  public  libraries, 
as  belonging  to  the  imperishable  classics  of 
the  English  tongue?  We  need  not  stum- 
ble over  Thomas  Taylor  when  we 
have  the  eloquent  periods  of  Emerson, 
so  easily  procurable  and  so  fascinating. 
This  work  has  made  his  name  immortal.  I 
care  not  whether  he  was  "original."  I  have 
noticed  that  the  most  original  writers  were 
the  best  reporters  of  other  persons'  inspired 
utterances— not  imitations,  but  reincarnal  ions. 
This  Plato  of  America  was  the  most  original 
of  our  authors,  and  among  the  very  w;...-i; 
and,  because  he  uttered  his  lessons  so  well, 
ace,  uttered  them  by  living  them,  we  tire  here 
today  at  Concord,  with  our  hearts  all  merry 
together,  to  commemorate  htm,  I  trust  to  em- 
body iu  ourselves  what  he  so  eloquently  said, 
audio  do  honor  to  hia  name. 


>AY,    JULY   30,    1903 

EMERSON  AND  THE  WAR 

Moorfield  Storey  Before  Concord 
School 


Boston  Lawyer  Delivers  an  Interesting 
Address 


How   Poet's  Anti-Slavery  Feeling 
Grew 


Tomorrow  the    Sessions    of  the  School  Will 
End 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  July  30— "Emerson  and  the  Civil 
War"  was  the  topic  of  this  morning's  very- 
interesting    and    stirring    paper    before    the 
Emerson     Memorial     School     by     Moorfleld 
Storey.        The    lecturer    declared    that    the 
Civil   War  was  the   culmination   of   a   long 
struggle  against  a  gigantic  wrong— slavery. 
It  T.'as'  Rot  •  a'Suaaen  explosion  like  the  Span- 
ish War.       It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to 
present   adequately   Emerson's   attitude   to- 
ward that  war  without  considering  his  at- 
titude   toward    the    anti-slavery     agitation 
that    preceded    It.      For    many     years    now 
slavery  had  found  no  defender,  but  it  was  a 
very  different  world  into  Which  Mr.   Emer- 
son was  born.       Even  then,  however,   there 
were  men  who  looked  beneath   the  surface 
and    realized    the    true    nature    of    slavery. 
Between  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who, 
as  Emerson  had  declared,  "permitted  them- 
selves to  be  ranged  with  the  enemies  of  the 
human    race,"    and    the    ml  lilt  ant    agitators 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  attacking  slavery 
—Garrison,    Phillips,    Sumner    and    others- 
there  was  a  middle  ground.       Mr.  Emerson 
adopted  this   course,'  and  in   1832  stated   in 
his    journal,    as    his    reason,    that    he     had 
"quite  other  slaves  to  free  than  these  Ne- 
groes_to  wit,  imprisoned  spirits,  imprisoned 
thoughts,  far  back  in  the  brain  of  man,  far 
retired    in    the    heaven    of    invention,    and 
which,   important   to   the   republic   of   man, 
have  no  watchman  or  lover  or  defender  but 
I."         There      were      anti-slavery       orators 
enough,   but  there  was   only  one   Emerson, 
and   we   know  that   he   chose   wisely.       He 
was   like   Sun-.ner,   in   that  he   did  not  take 
an   early   interest   in   the   slavery    question. 
His   mind   was   occupied   with   questions    of 
philosophy    and    religion,    but    he    does    not 
seem  then   to   have   been   stirred   deeply   by 
anything  in  the  condition  of  the  Negro.     He 
kept    close     to     his    own     work,     and    used 
slavery  and  the   struggle  against  it,   as   he 
used  other  evils,  to  illustrate  and  point  his  i 
argument.     The  methods  of  the  anti-slavery  j 
leaders  seem  at  times  to  have  irritated  him,  j 
nnd   his   sense   of  humor  was  not   blind   to  j 
their  foibles. 

Yet  when  the  Abolitionists  were  most 
despised,  in  the  winter  of  1838,  Emerson 
said,  in  his  lecture  on  "Heroism":  "Hu- 
man virtue  demands  her  champions  and 
martyrs,  and  the  trial  of  persecution  al- 
ways proceeds.  It  Is  but  the  other  day 
that  the  brave  Lovejoy  gave  his  breast  to 
the  bullets  of  the  mob  for  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  opinion,  and  died  when  It  was 
better  not  to  live."  In  1844,  in  his  address 
en  "The  Young  American,"  he  stated  his 
true  position  thus:  "We  cannot  give  our 
^  life  to  the  cause  of  the  debtor,  the  slave, 
the  pauper,  as  another  is  doing,  but  to  one 
thing  we  are  bound— not  to  blaspheme  the 
sentiment  and  work  of  that  man,  nor  to 
throw  stumbling  blocks  "m  the  way  of  the 
Abolitionist,  the  philanthropist,  as  the  or- 
gans of  influence  and  opinion  are  swift  to 
do." 

Yet  no  man  foretold  the.  inevitable  pun- 
ishment of  our  national  sin  more  clearly 
than  he.  It  would  seem  impossible  that  he 
should  not  have  applied  to  slavery  the 
doctrine  which  he  taught  in  "Compensa- 
tion." 

As  the  combat  gTew  fiercer,  Emerson  was 
gradually  drawn  into  more  and__more  ac- 
tive sympathy  with  the  opponents  of  slav- 
ery. In  1831  he  Invited  Samuel  May,  the 
well-known  Abolitionists,  to  preach  from 
his  pulpit.  In  1837  he  made  his  first  speech 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Which  was,  how- 
ever, rather  a  plea  for  free  and  charitable 
discussion  than  an  expression  of  strong 
anti-skivery  feeling. 


After  this  deliverance  the  position  of  Mr. 
Emerson  was  clear  to  all  the  world;  but  he 
was  content  to  be  silent,  until  the  compro- 
mise measure  of  1851,  including-  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  intended  and  expected  to  end  for- 
ever the  agitation  against  slavery,  brought 
the  Civil  War  nearer  by  exhibiting  the  bru- 
tality of  the  slave  hunter  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  free  States.  This  measure  and  "Web- 
ster's support  of  It  aroused  him  to  fierce  in- 
dignation, which  he  was  not  slow  to  ex- 
press. 

The  lecturer  quoted  from  Emerson's  Con- 
cord address  in  1851  to  show  this.  He  de- 
than  this.  He  declared  that  the  policy 
which  Emerson  proposed  was  that  of  the 
Jtepubllcan  party,  which  was  founded  when 
{he  fugitive  slave  la^  was  passed.  From 
that  time  on,  Emerson,  while  he  was  not 
an  organizer  of  the  movement  or  a  leader 
In  anti-slavery  councils,  he  was  ready  to 
speak  when  occasion  required.  It  was  be- 
cause slavery  was  no  longer  mendicant,  but 
aggressive  and  dangerous,  that  Emerson 
became  aroused.  It  was  the  acts  of  the 
slave  power  which  roused  Emerson  to 
realize  that  his  post  was  on  the  firing  line 
of  the  anti-slavery  army.  From  Emerson's 
recognition  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the 
Cassandras  of  today,  whom  men  call  pessi- 
mists, may  like  some  comfort,  and  their 
countrymen  may  wisely  remember  that  Cas- 
sandra prophesied  truly  and  that  the  Tro- 
jans might  have  saved  their  city  had  they 
heeded     her     warnings.  Eemrson     sub- 

scribed $100  in  aid  of  the  Free  State 
Letters  in  Kansas.  He  entertained 
John  Brown  at  his  house  and  after  his 
attempted  invasion  of  Virginia  had  failed 
spoke  of  his  as  "that  new  Saint  awaiting 
his  martyrdom,  and  who  if  he  shall  suffer! 
will  make  the  gallows  glorious  like  the 
cross."  After  Harper's  Ferry  no  man  in 
the  North  was  more  thoroughly  aroused 
against  slavery  than  Mr.  Emerosn,  he  was 
satisfied  it  must  be  extirpated,  and  he  saw 
In  the  war,  which  had  now  become  inevi- 
table, at  once  the  result  of  slavery  and  the 
means  of  destroying  it.  Disunion  had  no 
terror  for  him,  as  compared  with  any  com- 
promise which  should  make  a  false  peace 
and  postpone  the  day  of  freedom.  As  the 
war  was  the  knife  to  extirpate  our  national 
cancer,  he  was  anxious  to  see  it  do  its 
work  quickly  and  thoroughly.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  Lincoln  attack  slavery  im- 
mediatel;  and  when,  in  1802,  the  prelimi- 
nary emancipation  proclamation  was  is- 
sued, he  was  prompt  to  praise.  The  lec- 
turer quoted  from  Emerson's  Boston  ad- 
dress at  that  time,  and  from  his  "Boston 
Hymn,"  closing: 
"Be-iaGt-at-'home;  then  write  your  scroll 
Of  honor  o'er^tre  sea.""  '"*'■ 

"How  full  of  inspiration,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Storey,  "are  the#e  wo£ds  to  every  lover  of 
freedom  and  justice!  How  ineffably  sad  it 
is  to  read  th«fn  now  and  to  reflect,  as  we 
listen  to  the  cVies  of  the  mob  in  Wilming- 
ton and  Evansvllle,  and  read  of  the  horrors 
committed  in  Luzon  that  ours  Is  a  less  moral 
age  ,and  that  punishment  waits  upon  our 
sons  as  it  did  on  the  sins  of  our  fathers'" 
(Great  applause.) 

Emerson  was  not  a  soldier,  but  he  could 
keep  up  the  courage  of  thfe  people.  Said 
Lowell:  "To  Emerson  more  than  all  other 
causes  together  did  the  young  martyrs  of 
our  Civil  War  owe  the  sustaining  strength 
of  thoughtful  heroism  that  is  so  touching 
in  every  record  of  their  lives."  Emerson 
was  not  a  campaign  orator,  nor  a  political 
leader,  but  a  prophet  seeing  with  cle-ir 
vision  the  sin  of  the  nation  and  foretelling 
the  wrath  to  come.     The   deep  indignation 
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that  burned  ebneath  his  calm  exterior,  the 
very  fact  that  such  a  man  was  deeply 
stirred  gave  wonderful  power  to  his  words. 

Emerson's  vieiw  of  the  war  In  retro- 
spect was  shown  in  his  address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument  In 
Concord,  the  closlmg  words  of  which  were: 
"A  gloom  gathers  on  this  assembly,  com- 
posed, as  it  is,  of  kindred  men  and  wo- 
men, for,  in  many  houses,   the  dearest  and 


noblest  Is  gone  fro  mtheir  hearthstone. 
Yet  ft  is  tinged  with  light  from  heaven. 
A  duty  so  severe  has  been  discharged,  and 
with  such  immense  results  of  good,  lift- 
ing private  sacrifice  to  the  sublime,  that, 
though  the  cannon  volleys  have  a  sound 
of  funeral  echoes,  they  can  yet  hear 
through  fhem  the  benedictions  of  their 
countrv  and  mankind."     (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Sanborn,  Sefiorlta  Carolina  H.  Hui- 
do  bro  and  others  spoke  briefly.  The  at- 
tendance was  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
session. 


EMERSOX   AND   ANTI-SLAVERY 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  Tells  How  He 
Changed  from  Dislike  of  Abolition- 
ists  to   Praise   of  John   Brown 

In  the  evening  session  of  the  Emerson 
Memorial  School  in  Huntington  Hall  yes- 
terday, William  Lloyd  Garrison  spoke  on 
"Emerson  and  the  Autl-Slavery  Movement." 

"It  is  undeniable,"  said  he,  "that  Mr. 
Emerson  first  viewed  the  abolitionists 
through  the  medium  of  his  fastidious  In- 
stincts and  prejudices.  Eccentric  individu- 
als who  gravitate  to  every  new  reform  were 
inseparable  from  anti-slavery  meetings  and 
gave  excuse  for  the  'aloofness  to  the  hostile 
and  the  cowardly. 

"The  anti-slavery  leaders  often  winced 
when  Emerson's  utterances  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  Every  such  phra=e 
was  seized  upon  and  quoted  fully  by  the 
newspapers,  where  not  a  line  of  his  real 
wisdom  would  find  a  place.  But  these  senti- 
ments of  Emerson's  twilight  disappeared,  as 
owls  and  bats  before  the  sunlight.  It  may 
be  quoted  to  show  the  vital  change  that 
overtook  him  when,  in  storm  and  stress,  he 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  "amiable  enthu- 
siasts." Emerson  reached  the  point  of 
agreeing  to  pay  slaveholders  for  emanci- 
pated slaves,  but  when  Fort  Sumter  had 
clarified  his  vision,  as  It  did  that  of  many 
others,  he  could  say  in  his  Boston  hymn: 

Pav  ransom  to  the  owner 
And  fill  the  bas  to  the  brim? 

Who  is  the  owner?    The  slave  is  the  owner 
And  ever  was.     Pay  him. 

"What  the  fanatics  saw  at  the  outset,  the 
North  was  then  slowly  coming  to  discern, 
but  Emerson  had  not  awaited  this  tide  of 
opinion.  •  When  the  John  Brown  days  ar- 
rived, how  gloriously  Emerson  rose  to  the 
height  of  a  great -argument.  'That  new 
saint,'  he  said,  speaking  of  John  Brown, 
'than  whom  none  purer  was  ever  led  ,J>y 
love  of  men  into  conflict  ar ■?.  death.:  the-  now 
"Ba'int  awaiting  his  martyrdom,  who.  If  he 
shall  suffer,  will  make  the  gallows  "glorious 
like  the  cros3.'  " 


THE  EMERSON  CENTENNIAL 


Address  by  Poet's  Son,  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Emerson 


He  Says  His  Father  Was  Not  a 
"Sage" 


Tributes  by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  and  Rev.  M.J. 
Savage 


Celebration  by  Unitarian  Club, 
New  York 


New  York,  May  15— The  Unitarian  Club 
of  New  York,  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
night,  celebrated  the  centennial  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson's  birth.  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Slicer  presided.  The  first  speaker 
was  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson  of  Boston, 
the  poet's  son. 

"Mr.  Emerson  was  a  believer  in  aris- 
tocracy," Dr.  Emerson  said;  "he  believed 
in  the  aristocracy  of  character.  His  creed 
was  that  a  gentleman  was  a  man  who 
made  his  word  good  with  his  life.  He  was 
such  a  man  himself.  That  was  why  he  was 
more  than  a  mere  teacher.  Those  who 
came  to  him  for  instruction  learned  as 
much  through  the  medium  of  their  eyes  as 
they  did  from  his  words.  He  wrote  once 
In  his  journal:  'Instead  of  a  book  of  Ink, 
I  will  give  them  a  book  of  flesh  and  blood,', 
and  his  life  showed  that  he  meant  it.  His 
whole  life  was  a  supplement  to  what  he 
wrote.  v 

"I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  avoid  the  wtord 
'sage'  in  speaking  about  my  father.  Ho 
always  thought,  that  word  sounded  so 
much  like  'wiseacre,'  and  it  Is  not  at  all  a 
happy  word  to  appry  to  Mr.  Emerson.  He 
was  the  opposite  of  that.  The  simpler  a 
man,  the  better  he  ioved  him,  and  he  ioved 
children  best  of  all.  He  was  a  poet  above 
everything. 

"Mr.  Emerson  was  not  a  Unitarian  in  a 
narrow  sense  of  that  word.  He  was  a  Trin- 
itarian. He  believed  in  the  trmity  of 
goodness,  purity  and  truth.  But  he  did  not 
take  his  creed  from  books  or  other  manu- 
script*. He  always  said:  'Why  rake  up 
old  manuscripts  to  find  a  man's  soul?  You 
cannot  get  any  conversation  out  of  a 
corpse.'  He  believed  the  world  to  be  as 
open  to  Inspiration  today  as  at  any  time. 
He  went  to  the  living  universe  for  an  ex- 
pression of  God.  He  keyed  his  ears  to  the 
sounds  of  nature.  He  went  into  the  woods 
alone  and  listened,  and  presently  the  in- 
spiration came.  As  he  said  once:  'The 
trouble  with  men  is  that  they  will  not 
listen.  Men  should  listen  not  only  when 
in  company   but  when  alone.'  " 

Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  the  next  speaker, 
told  many  entertaining  stories  about  the 
poet.  "Wendell  Phillips  was  on  a  lecturing 
tour  in  the  West,"  he  said:  "the  manager 
of  the  tour  asked  him  if  they  had  any 
good  lecturers  in  the  East,  as  he  should 
want  some  to  All  in.  Phillips  told  him 
they  had  a  man  named  Emerson.  'Is  he 
good?'  the  manager  asked.  'We  think  so 
In  the  East,'  Phillips  replied.  'Is  he  elo- 
quent' 'Well.  I  don't  know  how  he  will 
suit  you  on  the  frontier  we  consider  him 
eloquent  In  New  England.'  'Well,'  replied 
the  manager,  'I  believe  in  encouraging  a 
man  like  that,'  and  Emerson  was  engaged." 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Savage's  tribute  was,  in 
part,  as  follows:  "The  greatest  thing  about 
Emerson  was  his  personality.  I  count 
him  among  the  greatest  souls  In  the  world. 
He  awed,  mystified,  filled  with  wonder,  up- 
lifted, inspired  with  courage,  and  gave  life 
through  his  presence.  And  when  I  open 
one  of  Emerson's  essays  I  feel  that  I  come 
in  touch  with  the  great  life-giving  forces 
of  the  university." 
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EMERSON, 

A    GERMAN    ESTIMATE     OF    HIS 
NATURE    AND    WORK. 


A.  Translation  of  Herman  Gvimin's  Tribute 
—The  Charm  of  His  Presence— The  Wealth 
and  Harmony  of  His  Words— His  Resem- 
blance to  Shakespeare,  Schiller  and  Others 
—His  Place  In  History  a  Special  One. 


The  Americans  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  the 
use  of  their  daily  ure»s.  When  upon  Longfellow's 
death  1  read  the  New  York  and  Boston  papers,  it 
struck  me  how  intimate  the  relation  was  between 
those  who  have  something  to  say  and  'those  who 
are  willing  to  listen.  The  Tribune,  like  New  York 
itself,  was  for  some  days  absorbed  with  Long- 
fellow. A  series  of  articles  poured  forth  about 
he  man  whose  loss  affected  every  home  and  of 
-irtrem  so  many  had  something  to  relate.  A  mul- 
titude of  witnesses  freely  testified,  and  the  assem- 
bled public  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  jury  to  listen 
to  all  that  could  be  said  concerning  Longfellow. 
Justice  was  done  to  every  kind  of  opinion,  and 
from  the  varied  contributions  each  chose  the  one 
most  in  harmony  with  his  own.  The  like  experi- 
ence is  now  repeated  with  Emerson.  Emerson 
had  attended  Longfellow's  funeral.  On  the 
twenty  seventh  of  April  the  telegraph  brought 
over  the  tidings  of  his  death;  fourteen  days 
later  the  newspapers  followed,  and  again  on  every 
page  his  name  alone  held  the  first  place. 

Between  Longfellow  and  Emerson,  however,  a 
great  distinction  prevailed  in  all  .that  was  said. 
To  Longfellow  was  awarded  the  high  position  he 
deserved  and  the  laurels  were  not  stinted.  The 
criticisms  ring  out  perfectly  clear  and  sure. 
Longfellow  was  a  poet,  and  his  place  in  the 
literary  world  had  often  been  discussed.  There 
#ould  be  no  question  as  to  what  was  his  due. 
With  Emerson  the  tone  in  which  men  spoke 
ranged  at  once  higher  and  lower.  It  sounded  as 
if  something  remained  unexpressed.  The  effect 
of  Emerson's  writings  and  his  personality  struck 
deeper  than  Longfellow's,  but  was  not  so  per- 
ceptajjle  in  its  breadth.  Emerson  bore  no  official 
title  to  stamp  him  in  the  eyes  of  men.  He  began 
as  a  preacher. — resigned  the  pulpit,— and  with- 
drew as  a  writer  into  a  kind  of  solitude  in  which 
he  remained.  Now  he  is  called  by  one  an  essay- 
ists, bj  another  a  philosopher,  by  a  third  a  poet, 
and  by  mai,y  all  these,  unitedly; — while  others, 
still  dissatisfied,  say  "Emerson  was  a  prophet." 
In  this,  however,  all  agree,  that  Emerson  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  America  has  produced.  But 
this  being  accepted,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  try 
to  emphasize  it,  and  it  may  be  committed  to 
future  generations  to  prove  in  detail  the  ground 
for  this  conviction.  One  of  the  discourses  on ' 
Emerson  begins  with  these  words:  "Only  Shakes- 
peare can  be  named  with  Emerson."  To  whom 
would  it  ever  occur  to  say  so  much  of  Longfellow? 
It  would  he  natural  to  suppose  that  after  such 
an  opening  the  sneaker  would  proceed  to  verify 
the  statement,  instead  of  which  the  discourse 
flows  on  in  so  measured  tone  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  no  proof  were  required,  for  every  one  had 
known  it  and  needed  only  to  be  reminded 
1  ef  it.  In  all  that  I  have  read 
of  Emerson  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  each 
American  knows  him  and  knows  what  the  coun- 
try had  hi  him  and  has  lost  in  him. 

Of  the  events  of  Emerson's  life  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  His  life  was  not  romantic— no  extra- 
ordinary light  rendered  him  conspicuous.  Even 
a  chronological  setting  of  his  works  is  unneces- 
sary, for  thev  are   almost   without   exception  of 


th"  same  kind,  and  no  one  ol  them  nau  instan- 
taneous su  ccs*.  "Nature,"  although  the  book 
(:l  wc  can  so  call  the  extended  essay)  produced  a 
groat  sensation,  required  twelve  years  for  the 
sale  of  live  hundred  copies.  It  is  considered  bv 
many  Emerson's  greatest  essay.  It  certainly 
shows  his  peculiar  way  of  grasping  his  subject  in 
full  perfection,  and  is  best  calculated  to  introduce 
us  to  his  views.  Emerson  starts  with  a  leading 
idea  which  agitated  America  before  it  stirred  US'. 
But  with  us  also  today  the  question  arises  how 
is  it  going  to  be  possible  for  coming 
generations  to  deal  with  tho  enor- 
mous mass  of  intellectual  production— heir- 
loom of  centuries,  and  which  increases 
each  day  in  more  'gigantic  proportions  without 
injury  to  their  legitimate  work?  Our  best  pow- 
ers barely  suffice  to  enable  us  to  glance  over  what 
has  been  already  accomplished.  It  would  be 
hailed  as  a  blessing  if  sonic  one  could  convince 
us  that  tho  heritage  of  our  ancestors  is  to  be  set 
aside,  that  untrammelled  we  may  press  on  to  the 
goiii  uelore  us. 

When  intellectual  resources  of  their  own  be- 
gan to  accumulate  in  America,  this  question 
caused  more  solicitude  than  with  us  from  the 
fuel  that  their  backs  had  not  been  trained  to 
bond  under  the  burden.  Emerson's  essay  on 
"Nature"  sprung  from  the  feelings  of  a  mar.  who 
had  entered  deeply  enough  into  European  litera- 
ture to  be  able  to  measure  what  might  be  lost  in 
the  acquisition  of  these  riches.  Emerson  wished 
his  people  should  preserve  the  advantage  they 
had  of  exercising  unlettered  criticisms  on  past 
events,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dwarled 
under  the  weight  of  history  and  traditions  sent 
over  to  them  from  the  Old  World.  "Our  age," 
"Nature"  begins,  '"is  retrospective.  It  builds  the 
sepulchres  of  the  fathers,  it  writes  biographies, 
histories  and  criticism.  The  foregoing  genera- 
tions beheld  Clod  and  nature  face  to  face;  we, 
through  their  eyes.  Why  should  not  we  also  en- 
joy an  original  relation  to  the  universe?  Why 
should  not  we  have  a  poetry  and  philosophy  of 
insight  and  not  of  tradition,  and  a  religion  by 
revelation  to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs? 
Embosomed  for  a  season  in  nature,  whose  floods 
of  life  stream  around  and  through  us,  and 
invite  us  by  the  powers  they  supply 
to  action  proportioned  to  nature,  why  should  we 
grope  among  tiie  dry  bones  of  the  past,  or  put  the 
living  generation  into  masquerade  out  of  its 
faded  wardrobe?  The  sun  shines  today  also. 
There  is  more  wool  and  flax  in  the  fields.  There 
are  new  lands,  new  men.  new  thoughts.  Let  us 
demand  our  own  works  and  laws  and  worship." 
And  now  Emerson  develops  what  he  calls  his 
"theory  of  nature,"  or  life,  or  creation,  not  in  the 
sense  of  exact  science,  but  bringing  all  the  visible 
into  a  simple  category,  and  placing  the  man  of 
our  age  in  the  midst  ot  it  as  the  controlling  pow- 
er. How  truly  Emerson  anticipated  what  is  now 
the  predominant  idea  in  America,  or  how  far  his 
tcacliings  have  passed  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  American,  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  scientific 
activity  there  at  present.  We  start  with  the  sin- 
gle aim  of  pursuing  science  for  its  own  sake,  cer- 
tainly the  higher  standpoint;  in  America  it  is 
studied  chiefly  with  a  view  to  what  will  be  most 
serviceable  to  the  learner,  in  many  cases  the  bet- 
ter way  of  attaining  practical  "results.  First, 
shall  the  living  have  justice  done  them. 

I  received  today  "the  last  annual  register  of 
Cornell  University,  which  was  founded  by  the 
private  citizen  whose  name  it  bears.  On  the  title- 
page  of  the  register,  Cornell's  portrait  is  given, 
with  the  inscription  arcund  it,  T  wish  to  tound 
an  institution  in  which  every  one  can  be 
instructed  in  every  way."  Under  the  general 
title,  ••Departiifents  and  Special  Course*  of 
Study,"  I  find  in  the  book  a  section  which  offers 
a  cho'ice  of  prescribed  plans  of  study  adapted  to 
prepare  the  scholars  for  their  different  positions 
in  life.  With  the  exception*  of  theology  and 
jurisprudence,  everything  requiring  scientific 
training,  from  agriculture  up  to  science  and  let- 
ters, is  included.  With  profound  understanding 
of  the  national  character,  a  number  of  careers  are 
marked  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  student  and 
the  steps  given  by  which  he  may  advance.  I  take 
this  example  because  it  happens  to  offer  itself ; 
but  whoever  has  had  (Opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  American  professors  and  students 
will  have  remarked  their  simple  method  of  be- 
ginning directly  with  the  essentials  and  the  un- 
constrained freshness  and  courage  with  which 
they  explore  new  paths,  always  finding  the  way  to 
their  aim.  The  American  endeavors  to  compre- 
hend everything,  and  without  loss  of  time  to 
adapt  all  to  his  own  use.  Emerson's  theory  is 
that  of  the  "sovereignty  of  the  individual."  To 
discover  what  a  young  man  is  good  for  and  to 
equip  him  for  the  path  he  is  to  strike  out  in  life, 
regardless  of  any  other  consideration,  is  the 
great  duty  to  which  he  calls  attention.  Emer- 
son's essays  are  written  with  reference  to  this 


aim.  He       will       make       men     self-reliant. 

He  reveals  to  the  eyes  of  the  idealist  the 
magnificent  results  of  practical  activity,  and  un- 
folds before  the  realist  the  grandeur  of  the  ideaJ. 
world  of  thought.  No  man  is  to  allow  himself, 
through  prejudice,  to  make  a  mistake  in  choosing 
the  task  to  which  he  will  devote  his  life.  Emer- 
son's  essays  are,  as  it  were,  printed  sermons,— all 
having  this  same  text.  The  transition  from 
preacher  to  independent  lecturer  was  not  in 
itself  considered  an  unnatural  one  in  America; 
thev  are  behind  us  in  the  production  of  thought, 
but' the  interchange  of  ideas  is  much  more  eater 
and  rapid.  Emerson  had  had  a  great  prede- 
cessor, whom  I  name  here  because  it  will  help  us 
to  understand  what  limited  him  in  his  ministry. 
Channing,  the  apostle  of  Unitarianism,  had  bee'n 
at  first  only  a  preacher.  But  Channing  knew 
how  to  control  and  awe  a  vast  congregation, 
while  Emerson  loved  best  to  speak  or  lecture  to  a 
few  chosen  disciples.  His  words  did  not  sound 
above  the  discords  of  a  crowd,  but  exacted  rever- 
ential silence.  There  was  nothing  in  his  words 
any  more  than  in  his  appearance  that  could 
kindle  any  definite  thought.  He  only  indicated 
the  direction  in  which  one  must  move. 

To  the  charm  of  his  presence  many  now  testify. 
Carlyle  said  a  supernal  vision  dawned  on  him 
when  he  first  saw  Waldo  Emerson.  Some  one  re- 
lates that,  when  as  a  boy  in  the  midst  of  his  com- 
panions, he  once  casually  bowed  to  Emerson, 
who  was  about  to  pass  them  in  the  street, 
he  returned  the  simple  greeting  in  a  way- 
he  could  never  forget.  "Say  to  Emerson  that  I 
love  and  honor  him,"  were  Sumner's  words  on 
Ins  death-bed.  The  earliest  notice  of  Emerson  I 
rind  in  the  letters  of  Frederika  Bremer, who  visited 
him  in  Concord  somewhere  about  ISiiu.  She 
grants  that  he  remained  to  her  a  problem.  At 
first  sho  regarded  his  cool,  incisive  way  of  criti- 
cising everything  as  arrogant,  but  says  at  the 

same  time  that  his  nature  made  an  utterly  dif- 
ferent impression  on  her  from  that  of.  other 
arrogant  natures  she  had  met  with.  "There 
dwells  in  this  man  a  loftier  spirit,"  she  con- 
cludes. This  was  before  the  times,  we  recall  to- 
day, when  Emerson's  writings  caused  the  young 
people  sleepless  nights.  As  Emerson  himself 
said  of  Carlyle,  his  sentences  indeed  enchain 
us;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  written,  but  graven 
on  links  of  steel,  as  if  Emerson  had  had  a  pre- 
sentiment they  were  destined  to  last  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  iiot  usual  to  speak  of  the  immor- 
tality of  men  while  they  still  live,  but  Wuittier 
years  ago  expressed  his  belief  in  these  words: 
"No  verses  written  in  the  English  language  by 
any  of  the  living  poets  bear  so  clearly  imprinted 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  immortality  as  Emer- 
son's." The  tribute  to  Emerson  by  the  renowned 
physicist  is  echoed  by  hundreds  this  side  of  tho 
water  as  well  as  in  America,  whoso  youthful 
souls  were  stimulated  to  their  highest  and  best 
efforts  by  the  peculiar  inspiration  of  his  words. 
Nobler  homage  cannot  be  offered  from  man  to  his 
fellow-man.  Therefore  was  it  nowise  astounding 
to  read  in  the  papers  the  simple  state- 
ment as  if  it  were  a  fixed  his- 
torical fact  that  it  was  Emerson  who  had  shaped 
the  intellectual  life  of  this  century  in  America. 

I  became  acquainted  witli  Emerson's  writings 
long  years  since,  when  1  was  young,  and  scarcely 
knew  enough  of  English  vo  force  my  may  to  an 
understanding  of  them.  Never  have'l  studied  a 
language  with  such  zeal  as  at  thatjtime.  It  often 
seemed  to  me  impossible  to  rathom  the  meaning 
or  his  sentences.  I  do  not  know  what  impression 
these  writings  would  make  upon  me  now,  thirty 
years  later,  if  they  were  put  in  my  hands  for  the 
first  time.  Time  hardens  us,  and  we  are  less  hos- 
pitable to  new  ideas.  But  1  had  the  feeling  then 
that,  far  as  my  knowledge  went,  no  one  had  said 
such  things,  or  said  them  in  such  a  way,  as  Emer- 
son. A  sunny  view  of  life  radiated  from  him,— a 
simile  I  have  often  since  heard  repeated.  Ho  j 
seemed  to  me  to  give  utterance  to  the  noblest  ' 
contemplations  on  the  past  and  the  present.  I 
attempted  to  study  Emerson  critically,  but  did 
not  succeed.  There  dwelt  within  him  a  hidden 
power,  which  seemed  his  alone.  A  picture  of 
Giotto  in  Assisi  exhibits  St.  Francis  restoring  to 
life  a  woman  who  had  died  unconfessed,  but 
only  long  enough  for  him  to  receive  her  confes- 
sion. The  woman  lifts  herself  Irom  the  bier 
while  he  bends  down  to  her.  And  in  like  manner 
Emerson  animates  whatever  he  touches,  giving 
to  nature  a  voice  that  sho  may  commu- 
nicate her  secrets,  and  we  believe  that  he 
knows  much  more  of  them  than  he  tells. 
Emerson  has  an  incomprehensible  way  of  inspir- 
ing the  reader  with  the  feeling  of  the  matter  with- 
out giving  it  a  name  or  describing  it.  and  without 
the  art  by  which  this  is  accomplished  being  any- 
where perceptible.  Allow  me  another  compari- 
son:   As   the   night-wind   passing   through  the 


woods  and  over  the  meadows  comes  to  us  laden 
■with  the  sweet  breath  of  trees  anil  grasses  and 
flowers  which  we  have  not  seen,  Emerson  sur- 
rounds us  with  the  atmosphere  of  things  as  if 
they  were  in  reality  near  us.  What  was  then  my 
inmost  conviction  regarding  Emerson's  writings 
I  have  lived  to  hear  expressed  by  many,  and  as  if 
from  the  outset  no  one  had  held  a  different  opin- 
ion. Gothe  savs  "it  is  impossibleto  show  the  daj( 
to  the  day."  He  means  that  the  secret  of  the 
present  is  never  laid  bare  to  the  present,  viz.,  the. 
continuity  and  relation  of  the  ever  varying  ex- 
periences, through  Whose  mazes  the  human  race,  . 
like  a  vast  herd,  is  perpetually  urged  forward  by 
a  watchful  Providence.  We  recognize  this  un- 
seen  force,  and  obey,  timidly  asking  whither  and  [ 
whence?  Everywhere  is  heard  the  cry;  we  recog-  ( 
nize  it;  but  no  one  believes  m  help  from  any  of 
the  voices.  Emerson  never  asserted  that  he  knew 
more  than  others,  but  his  writings  inspire  the 
feeling  that  it  must  be  so,  and  excite  a  hope  that 
we  may  possibly  draw  from  them  answers  to  ques- 
tions with  which  we  had  not  consciously  dealt. 
His  words  seem  to  me  at  different  times  to  be 
capable  of  different  interpretations.  Many  times 
have  his  thoughts  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  like  single  verses  of  an  infinite  poem  whose 
design  had  still  to  be  fully  revealed,  even  to  him- 
self. 

I  had  not  glanced  at  Emerson's  writings  for 
many  a  year;  when  the  telegram  came  with  the 
tidings  of  his  death,  I  took  down  the  two-vol- 
umned  edition  of  his  works,  given  me  by  George 
Bancroft,  opened  them,  and  read.  The  wealth 
and  harmony  of  his  language  overpowered  and 
entranced  me  anew.  But  even  now  I  cannot  say 
wherein  the  secret  of  his  influence  lies.  It  is  of  a 
wholly  individual  nature.  'What  he  has  written 
is  like  life  itself, — the  unbroken  thread  ever 
lengthened  through  the  addition  of  the  small 
events  which  make  up  each  days's  experience. 
His  sentences  often  flow  on  monotonously  anil 
unaccented.  They  are  scries  of  thoughts.  He 
begins  as  if  continuing  a  discourse  whose  open- 
ing we  had  not  heard,  and  ends  as  if  only  paus- 
ing to  take  breath  before  going  on.  Some  one 
tells  of  calling  on  him  the  day  before  he  was  to 
lecture.  He  found  him  surrounded  by  papers, 
from  which  he  was  selecting  and  putting  together 
whatever  was  appropriate  to  his  subject.  It  does 
not  detract  from  the  value  of  his  writings  that 
their  creation  was'  a  matter  of  chance.  If  we 
were  to  print  them  altogether — the  introductions 
excepted — we  should  see  them  forming  a  chain 
in  which  no  links  were  missing.  It  would  be 
like  a  panorama  of  ideas,  for  each  minute  with 
him  seems  to  have  borne  its  peculiar  fruit. 
We  feel  that  Emerson  never  wished  to  say  inure 
than  just  what  at  tne  moment  presented  itself  to 
his»soul.  He  never  set  up  a  system;  never  de- 
fended himself.  He  speaks  as  if  he  had  i.ever 
been  assailed;  as  if  all  men  were  his  friends  and 
held  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  He  is  never 
asty  and  always  impartial.  He  labors  alter  no 
effects  in  style.  He  speaks  with  perfect  compo- 
sure as  if  translating  from  a  language  under- 
stood only  by  himself.  He  always  addresses  the 
same  public — the  unknown  multitude  of  those 
who  buy  and  read  his  works  and  wish  to  listen  to 
him — and  ever  in  the  same  tone  of  manly  affa- 
bility. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  comprehensible 
than  that  a  man  so  conducting  himself  should  be 
declared  a  pure  idealist — a  dilettante  who  only 
floats  above  our  earthly  tabernacles  because  he  is 
nowhere  really  at  home.  Reproaches  of  this  na- 
ture Emerson  has  not  escaped,  for  toward  no  one 
is  the  world,  with  justice,  so  sharp  and  merciless 
as  to  the  man  who  requires  of  us  implicit  faith  in 
his  highest  thoughts.  But  the  superfluity  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind  which  Emerson  utilizes 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  machinery  with 
which  a  vain  speaker  seeks  to  surprise  or  attract 
the  public.  It  is  now  perceived  that  when  Emer- 
son presents  an  antithesis  the  antithesis  exists  in 
reality.  Nature  herself  surprises  us  with  daz- 
zling lights  and  illumination. 

Emerson's  career  is  now  ended.  The  attempt 
to  classify  him  will  repeatedly  be  made.  At  pres- 
ent the  American  people  feel  only  his  loss.  Emer- 
son was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional conscience.  The  various  means  of  inter- 
course today  bring  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
country  into  more  sympathetic  relations  than  for- 
merly existed  between  those  environed  by  the 
walls'  of  a  single  city.  There  was  more  reserve 
in  the  old  days,  when  men  persecuted  each  other 
more  for  differences  of  opinion.  Emerson  was 
to  many  the  highest  moral  tribunal,  and  his  exist- 
ence a  comfort  in  the  land.  By  his  death  Amer- 
ica is  not  only  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  her 
greatest  man,  but  at  the  same  time  regards 
Emerson  as  almost  the  last  of  a  series  of  men 
who  seem  to  have  died  out  with  him.  He  and 
Longfellow  were  the  participators  in  a  great  in- 
tellectual movement  which  finds  its  historic  close 
with  them.    But  Emerson  hirnself   prepared  the 
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way  for  the  transition  to  what  now  takes  the  j 
place  of  the  animus  of  those  earlier  days.  He  ' 
no  longer  addressed  himself  by  prefercjice'to 
those  who  read  or  have  read,  but  to  those  who 
only  have  ears  to  hear.  Bret  Harte  describes 
in  one  of  his  stories  the  little  house  of  | 
an  emigrant  in  the  far  West,  where  the 
sole  intellectual  store  consisted  of  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare  and  Emerson's  portrait  on  the 
wall.  We  have  already  found  Emerson  placed 
beside  Shakespeare,  and  he  indeed  resembles 
him  in  so  far  that  he  can  be  understood  without 
preparation.  In  the  same  sense  also  it  is  said 
that,  though  ho  has  written  comparatively  little 
verse,  he  was,  properly  speaking,  a  poet  rather 
than  a  philosopher.  If  we  admit  the  comparison 
with  Shakespeare  we  may  refer  to  his  spontanei- 
ty and  wealth  of  thought  as  well  as  his  aptitude 
in  the  use  of  similes  drawn  directly,  it  would 
seem,  from  his  own  experience,  and  the  absence 
of  prejudice  of  any  and  every  kind.  He  is  to  be 
compared  with  Gothe  in  his  endeaver  to  possess 
himself  of  everything  in  the  realm  of  science  and 
his  inclination — spite  of  his  association  with 
scholars — to  hold  himself  aloof  from  them,  al- 
though never  tempted  to  put  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  In  the  cesthetic-political  import  of 
his  writings  he  reminds  us  of  Schiller,  as  well  as 
by  the  democratic  sentiment  which  shines  forth 
from  the  works  of  both.  Emerson,  like  Schiller, 
believed  in  the  superiority  of  the  guileless,  ideal 
man  over  the  man  of  statecraft  ami  intrigue. 
Schiller  inspires  us  today  with  the  prospect  of  a 
great  future,  and  with  the  certainty  of  the  filial 
appearance  of  a  simple  heroic  people,  each  of 
whom,  like  Wallenstein's  Max,  will  look  down 
with  contempt  on  our  present  artifice  and  cun- 
ning. The  coining  of  this  people  Emerson  also 
predicted  to  his  compatriots.  In  an- 
other respect  Emerson  resembled  Schiller. 
He  stood  ready  to  lift  his  voice 
whenever,  wherever  it  was  needed,  and  unhes- 
itatingly came  to  the  front  in  emergencies  of  all 
kinds  whilst  (  Ithe  only  interfered  in  m  tters 
congenial  to  his  nature,  and  postponed  the  rest. 
Like  St.  Augustine,  Emerson  treats  of  the  most 
subtle  themes  without  lowering  nis  voice,  and  in 
such  a  free,  unconstrained  way  as  to  he  attractive 
even  to  a  child.  With  marvellous  penetration  he 
reduces  the  most  involved  questions  to  simple 
forms.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in  "Eng- 
lish Traits,"  which  was'  written  after  having 
twice  visited  England.  The  phenomena  of  Eng- 
lish life  are  traced  back  to  the  character  and 
constitution  of  the  race,  together  with  the  natu- 
ral qualities  of  the  soil.  1  have  never  heard  a 
country  and  a  people  more  clearly  described,  and  | 
the  value  of  the  book  is  recognized  on  both  sides  | 
of  the  ocean.  The  low  estimate  of  foreigners 
among  the  English  is  proverbial,  but  thev  seem 
to  have  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Emerson. 
Emerson's  love  of  truth  rings  out  clearly  in  every 
opinion  he  gives.  "He  was  invested  with  the 
light  of  truth,"  begins  a  notice  of  .him  in  Har- 
per's Weekly,  and  English  papers  contain  similar 
expressions.  Emerson  says  the  English  is  the 
first  nation  in  the  world,  but  ranks  the  German 
intellectually  higher.  The  Englishman  he  savs 
looks  at  everything  singly,  and  does  not  know 
how  to  comprehend  humanity  as  a  w  hole,  accord- 
ing to  higher  laws.  He  says  "the  German  thinks 
for  Europe."  But  what  distinguishes  the  English, 
Americans  and  Germans — the  three  people  be- 
fore whom,  in  common,  stand  the  great 
problems  of  the  world — is  often  the  subject  of  his 
demonstration.  And  here  we  mast  again  men- 
tion Carlyie,  whom  Emerson  has  been  supposed  to 
i mi t a  e.  Hero-worship  was  not  an  original  idea 
either  with  Carlyie  or  Emerson.  It  is  in  the 
blood  of  English  and  Americans  as  one  ot  their 

noblest  capabilities.  It  is  possible  that,  througn 
Carlvle,  Emerson  was  inspired  to  write  his  book 
o.i  ".Representative  Men";  but  it  is  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent conception  from  Carlyle's  "Heroes."  Car- 
lisle's h.hored  and,  to  our  view,  often  intention- 
ally peculiar  style,  can  never  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  Emerson's.  And,  indeed,  the. 
comparisons  I  have  instituted  between  Emerson 
and  others  apply  only  to  outward  and  accidental 
characteristics.  He  stands  alone,  and  will  have 
a  special  place  in  history.  In  the  introduction  to 
"Representative  Men,"  Emerson  says  in  praise  of 
great  men,  that  each  is  useful  to  his  people,  in 
that  his  name  enriches  by  a  word  the  vocabulary" 
of  his  native  tongue.  In  the  meaning  of  this 
"word,"  as  he  uses  it,  is  contained  an  idea  which 
could  not  be  expressed  by  any  other  phraseology. 
Emerson  dwelt  in  Concord  in  a  small,  one-story 
house,  built,  it  would  seem,  chiefly  of  wood.  One 
night  it  took  fire  and  burnt  down.  Emerson, 
seventy  years  of  age,  suddenly  driven  out  into  the 
oold  night  air,  fell  ill  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
His  friends  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  go 
abroad  to  reinstate  his  health,  the  intention 
being  during  his  absence  to  rebuild  his  house. 


Emerson  went  over  California  to  Ijidia, 
returning  home  by  Egypt  and  Europe.  He 
reached  Italy  in  the'spriiig  of  1873,  and  I  saw  him 
in  Elorence.  A  tall,  slender  figure,  with  the 
i<ittiant  smile  which  is  peculiar  to  children  and 
men  of  the  highest  order.  His  daughter  Ellen 
was  his  companion,  and  devoted  to  him.  The 
noblest  culture  raises  men  above  national  peculi-  j 
arities  and  makes  them  perfectly  unaffected, 
Emerson  had  an  unpretentious  dignity  of  de- 
meanor, and  1  felt  as  if  I  had  always  known  him. 
At  that  time  he  was  still  fresh  and  could  work. 
Soon  after  an  infirmity  came  upon  him.  He 
wholly  lost  his  memory.  One  of  my  former  hear- 
ers wrote  me  an  account  of  his  last  visit  to  him. 
Emerson  sat  there,  says  the  letter,  like  an  old 
eagle  in  his  eyrie.  He"  greeted  me  in  the'most 
kind  and  friendly  manner,  but  could  no  longer 
remember  men  or  things.  "It  is  natural  to  be- 
lieve in  great  men,"  begins  the  introduction  to 
Emerson's  "Representative  Men."  "Nature 
seems  to  exist  for  the  excellent.  The  world  is 
upheld  by  the  veracity  of  good  men;  they  make 
the  earth  wholesome.  They  who  have  lived  with 
them  found  life  glad  and  nutritious.  Life  is 
sweet  and  tolerable  only  in  our  belief  in  such 
society;  and  actually  or  ideally,  we  manage  to 
live  with  superiors.  We  call  our  children  and  our 
lauds  by  their  names.  Their  names  are  wrought 
into  the  verbs  of  language,  their  works  and  effi- 
gies are  tn  our  houses,  and  every  circumstance  of 
the  day  recalls  an  anecdote  of  them.  The  search 
after  the  great  is  the  dream  of  youth,  and  the. 
most  serious  occupation  of  manhood.  We  travel 
into  foreign  parts  to  find  his  works,  if  possible, 
to  ^ot  a  glimpse  of  him."  The  words  today  sound  j 
like  his  epitaph.  Hekman  Gkimm. 


Boston   Evening 
Transcript,    July 
£4,    1882.-^, 


HAD  EMERSON  A  PHILOSOPHY? 

PROFESSOR  W.  T.HARRIS'S  MEMORIAL  ESSAY 
ON  THE  UNITY  IN  HIS  TEACHINGS. 

— 4 

In  the  memorial  exercises  on  Saturday  at 
Concord  (fully  reported  by  our  correspond- 
ent in  another  column),  Professor  W.  T. 
Harris  spoke  as  fellow's: 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  there  is  no 
unity  in  Emerson's  prose  essays,  and  that 
they  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  brilliant 
statements  loosely  connected  and  bound  into 
paragraphs,  with  only -such  -unity  as  is  given 
by  the  lids  of  the  volume.  "We  hear  it  said 
that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  reading 
an  entire  essay,  sentence  by  sentence,  back- 
ward from  the  ewt,  "without  injury  to  the 
sense.  This  lack  pi  order  and  connection  has 
even  been  praised' as 'giving  variety  of  form 
and  freshness  of  style.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  is  no  parading  of  syllogistic  reasoning 
in  Emerson's  essays  and  no  ratiocination, 
there  is  quite  sufficient  unity  of  a  higher  kind 
if  one  will  but  once  comprehend  the  thoughts 
with  any  degree  of  clearness.  In  a  work  of 
,  literary  art,  such  as  a  drama  or  a  novel,  we 
I  expect  organic  unity  as  well  as  logical  unity. 
'  There  must  be  a  beginning  in  which  we  form 
our  acquaintances  with  the  persons,  their 
surroundings  and  the  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter and  situation,  then  a  middle  in  which 
character  and  situation  develop  into  collisions 
as  a  natural  result,  then  a  solution  of  the  col- 
lision by  one  mode  or  another,  restoring  the 
equilibrium  in  the  social  whole.  In  the  prose 
essay  we  cannot  expect  organic  unity,  but  we 
may  expect  rhetorical  unity  and  logical  unity. 
There  heed  be  no  formal  syllogisms;  the 
closest  unity  of  the  logical  kind  is  the  dia- 
lectic unity  that,  begins  with  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  phase  of  the  subject,  and  dis- 
covers by  investigation  the  next  phase  that 


naturally  follows.    It  is  an.  unfolding  of  the 
subject  according  to  its  natural  growth  in  ex- 
perience.   Starting  with  this  view,  we  shall 
discover  this  and  that  defect,  this  and  that 
necessary  correction,  and  in  the  end  we  shall 
reach  a  better  insight,  which,  of  course,  will 
be  the  second  step  in  our  treatise,  and  must 
be  followed  out  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
Such    development     of    a    theme     exhibits 
and   expounds    the    genesis    of  "conviction, 
and  is  the  farthest  removed  from  mere  dog- 
matism.   We  pass  through  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion, adopting  and  rejecting  them  in  succes- 
sion on  our  way  to  the  true  final  conclusion. 
There  is  no  logical  method  equal  to  this  one 
that   expounds  the   genesis  of  the  subject. 
When  we  have  reached  the  conclusion,  we 
have  exhausted  the  subject  and  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  result.  Such  is  the  method  that 
Plato  describes  and  indorses  in  the  seventh 
book  of  his  "Republic."     To  be  sure,  the  un- 
trained intellect  will  often  get  confused  amid 
the  labyrinth  of  conflicting  opinions,  just  as 
the  callow  young  men  did  when  Socrates  ap- 
plied his  method  to  their  theories.    The  read- 
er is  apt  to  expect  a  consistency-  of  opinion 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     Difference  of 
views  bewilders  him.  Emerson  has  furnished 
us  many  very,  wonderful  examples  of  dialec-. 
tic  treatment  of  his  subject.    But  he  has  been 
verv    careful    to    avoid    the    show     of    ra- 
tiocination    and      the     parade     of      proof- 
making.      The  object  of  his  writing  was  to 
present  truth,  and  to   produce  insight,  and 
not  to  make  proselytes.  The  student  of  litera- 
ture who  wishes  to  learn  the  dialectic  art, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  genesis  of  Emerson's  view  of  the 
world,  should  study  the  essay  on    "Experi- 
ence" in  the  second  series  of  essays.    In  this 
wonderful  piece  of  writing  we  have  a  com- 
.  pend  of  his  insights  into  life  and  nature  ar- 
ranged in  dialectic  order.      Master  his  treat- 
!  ment  of  the  topics  and  you  will  discover  what 
constitute  real  steps  of  progress  in  experience, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  will  learn  how  the 
first  grows  into  the  second  and  that  into  »the 
next,  and  so  on  to  the  highest  view  of  the 
'  world  that  he  has  attained,  or  to  the  final 
view   reached   by  men    of   deepest   insight, 
called  seers.      He  names  these  steps  or  stadia 
in   experience,    illusion,    temperament,    suc- 
cession, surface,  surprise,    reality  and   sub- 
jectiveness.      The  first  phase  of  experience, 
according  to  him,  brings  us  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  illusion.      This  is  a  great  step.      The 
naive  man  without  culture  of  any  sort  has  not 
reflected  enough   to  reach  this    point.      He 
rests  in  the  conviction  that  all  about  him  is 
really  just  what  he  sees  it.    He  does  not  per- 
ceive the  relativity  of  things.    But  at  the  first 
start  in  culture,  long  since  begun  even  among 
the  lowest  savages,  there  appears  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  more  in  things  than  appears 
at  first  sight.    Things  are  fragments  of  larger 
things;  facts   are  fragments  of  larger  facts. 
Change  of  the  totality  of  conditions    changes 
the  thing  or  fact  that  is  before  us.    Things 
escape  us,  and  thus  "dream  delivers  us  to 
dream,  and  there  is  no  end  to  illusion.    Life 
is  a  train  of  moods  like  a  string  of  beads,  and,, 
as  we  pass  through  them,  they  prove   to  be 
many-colored  lenses  which  paint  the  world 
their  own  hue,  and  each  shows  only  what  lies 
in  its  focus."    What  experience  comes  next 
after  this  one  of  illusion  ?    Evidently  the  per- 
ception of  conditioning  circumstance,  the  per- 
ception of  fate  or  external  influence  which 
may  be  called  temperament. 

Structure  or  temperament  "prevails  over 
everything  of  time,  place  and  condition,  and 
is  inconsumable  in  the  flames  of  religion." 
When  experience  has  exhausted  the  view 
of  temperament  it  finds  that  it  has  learned 
.  the  necessity  of  succession  in  objects.  For 
there  is  a  process  underlying  things,  and  we 
see  that  what  made  us  explain  illusion  by 
temperament  was  the  discovery  that  things 
changed  through  external  influences.  Now  we 
see  a  little  better,  and  understand  that  there 
is  succession — one  phase  giving  way  to  an- 
other, and  thus  exhibiting  a  series  of  influ- 
ences instead  of  one  final  result.    Tempera- 
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ment,  therefore,  is  no  finality,  lor  it  produces 
no  ultimate  state  or  condition,  but  succeeds 
only  in  making  a  transitory  impression.  We 
pass  out  of  this  stadium  of  experience  and 
enter  on  the  theory  of  the  world  that  sees 
change  and  succession  according  to  some  law 
or  other.  We  look  now  for  that  law.  When  we 
see  the  law  we  shall  understand  the  order  of 
sequence,  and  can  map  out  the  orbit  of  life 
and  of  things.  We  shall  see  the  true  order  of 
Genesis. 

This  view  of  the  necessary  order  of  se- 
quence is  no  longer  a  view  or  mere  change, 
but  a  view  of  the  whole,  and  hence  a  view  of 
the  fixed  and  stable.  The  orbit  remains, 
though  the  planet  wanders  perpetually.  Em- 
erson calls  the  view  of  the  law  of  change 
•'.surface,"  as  if  the  seeing  of  a  line  as  a  whole 
were  the  seeing  of  a  surface.  Various  stadia 
ill  opinion  there  might  be  on  this  plane  of  ex- 
perience. A  very  narrow  orbit  or  a  very 
wide  one  might  be  computed  for  the  cycle  of 
succession.  The  progress  of  experience  will 
correct  the  narrow  view.  We  think  today 
that  we  have  taken  in  all  the  metamorphoses 
of  the  object  of  investigation,  but  to- 
morrow we  discover  new  ones  and  have 
to  enlarge  our  description.  "Surface"  ex- 
pands and  we  make  new  theories  of  the 
law.  We  are,  however,  dealing  with  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  cannot  formu- 
late the  whole  under  any  such  law,  for  the 
whole  cannot  be  cause  of  something  else  or 
the  effect  of  some  other  being.  Emerson 
calls  the  next  form  of  experience  "surprise," 
because  it  begins  with  the  insight  made  in 
some  high  moment  of  life,  when  for  the  first 
time  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  form  of  the 
whole.  What  must  be  the  form  of  the  whole? 
you  ask.  The  whole  does  not  admit  of  such 
predicates  as  we  apply  to  the  part  or  frag- 
ment. The  dependent  has  one  law,  and  the 
independent  has  another.  The  dependent 
presupposes  something;  it  is  a  relative  exist- 
ence, and  its  being  is  in  another.  The  inde- 
pendent is  sell-contained,  self-active,  self- 
determined,  causa  sui.  The  first  insight  is  a 
"surprise,"  and  so  is  the  second  insight;  all 
of  the  high  moments  of  experience  admit  us 
to  "surprises,"  for  we  see  the  fountain  of  pure 
energy  and  self-determination  in  place  of  the 
limitations  of  things,  and  the  derivative  qual- 
ity of  objects  which  receive  only  their  allotted 
measures  of  being.  The  soul  opens  into  the 
sea  of  creative  energy,  inexhaustible  and  ever 
imparting. 

By  these  moments  of  "surprise,"  therefore, 
we  ascend  to  a  new  place  of  experience,  no 
longer  haunted  by  those  dismal  spectres  of 
delusion,  temperament,  change,  and  surface, 
or  mechanic,  fixed  laws.  Things  are  not  frag- 
ments of  a  vast  machine,  nor  are  men  links  in 
a  cosmic  process  that  first  develops  and  then 
crushes  them.  Things  do  not  exist  in  suc- 
cession, as  it  before  seemed  to  us,  but  the 
true,  real  existence  that  we  have  found  is 
always  the  same.  We  enter  through  the 
moments  of  surprise  into  the  realm  of  insight, 
into  reality,  hence  reality  is  Emerson's  sixth 
category  of  experience.  "By  persisting  to 
read  or  to  think,  this  region  gives  further  sign 
of  itself,  as  it  we're,  in  flashes  of  light,  in 
sudden  discoveries  of  its  profound  beauty  and 
repose,  as  if  the  clouds  that  covered  it 
parted  at  intervals  and  showed  the  approach- 
ing traveller  the  inland  mountains  with 
the  tranquil  eternal  meadows  spread  at 
their  base,  whereon  flocks  graze  and 
shepherds  pipe  and  dance."  One  more 
step  experience  takes — it  identifies  the  deep- 
est reality  as  of  one  nature  with  itself.  The 
absolute  is  mind.  Emerson  names  this  step 
of  insight  subjectiveness,  because  in  it  we 
arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  absolute  is 
subject,  and  not  merely   unconscious  law  or 

power.  At  this  highest  point  of  experience 
we  reach  the  station  of  the  seer,  the  culmina- 
tion of  human  experience.  The  seer  as 
philosopher  sees  the  highest  principle  to  be 
reason ;  the  poet  sees  the  world  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  reason;  the  prophet  and  law- 
giver sees  reason  as  the  authoritative,  regula- 


tive principle  of  life;  the 'hero  sees  reason  as  i 
a  concrete  guiding  force  in  society.  In  a  cer-  | 
tain  sense  all  of  Emerson's  writings  are  ex- 
pansions and  confirmations  of  some  one  o:  ; 
these  phases  of  experience.  The  essay  on  the, 
"Over-Soul"  treats  of  succession,  surface  and 
reality  under  other  names ;  that  on  spiritual 
laws  on  reality  and  subjectiveness;  that  on 
fate  treats  of  tefhperament  and  succession ; 
those  on  worship,  history,  gifts,  k.eroism, 
love  and  such  titles,  treat  of  subjec- 
tiveness. His  treatises  on  concrete  themes 
use  these  insights  perpetually  as  solvent  prin- 
ciples—but always  with  fresh  statement  and 
new  resources  of  poetic  expression.  There  is 
nowhere  in  all  literature  such  sustained  flight 
toward  the  sun — "a  flight,"  as  Plotinus  cans 
it,  "of  the  alone  to  the  alone" — as  that  in  the 
over-soul  wherein  Emerson, throughout  a  long 
essay,  unfolds  the  insights,  briefly  and  ade- 
quately explained  under  the  topic  of  "sur- 
prise" in  the  essay  on  experience.  It  wqijld.- 
seem  as  if  each  paragraph  stated  the  ideas'  ol 
the  whole,  and  then  again  that  each  sentence 
in  each  paragraph  reflected  entire  the  same 
idea.  Where  there  is  no  genesis  there  can  be 
no  dialectic  unity.  The  absolute  is  not  a  be- 
coming biit  a  self-identical  activity.  In  those 
essays  in  which  Emerson  has  celebrated  this 
doctrine  of  the  highest  reality  and  its  sub- 
jectivity or'  rational  nature,  its  revelation 
to  us,  he  writes  in  a  style  elevated  above  dia-  , 
lectio  unity,  and  uses  a  higher  form  of  unity 
— that  of  absolute  identity.  Each  is  in  all 
and  all  is  in  each.  To  give  one  specimen  of 
this  I  offer  a  very  short  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  essay  on  "Tug.  Over-Soul."  He 
says  in  substance  that  man  has  some  mo- 
ments in  his  life  when  he  sees  deeply  into 
reality ;  what  he  sees  then  has  authority  over 
the  other  parts  of  his  life.  He  sees  principles 
of  justice,  love,  freedom  and  power — attri- 
butes of  God.  This  seeing  is  the  common  ele- 
ment in  all  minds,  and  transcendent  of  the 
limitations  of  particular  individuals.  Just  as 
events  flow  down  from  a  hidden  source,  so 
these  ideas  and  insights  descend  into  the 
mind.  He  calls  this  the  "over-soul,"  "a  unity 
within  which  every  man's  being  is  contained 
and  made  one  with  every  other.  Although 
we  live  in  division  and  succession,  and  see  the 
world  piece  by  piece,  yet  the  soul  is  the  whole, 
and  this  is  the  highest  law."  These  glimpses 
of  the  eternal  verity  come  on  occasions  of  con- 
versation, revery,  remorse,  dreams  and  times 
of  passion.  We  learn  that  the  soul  is  not  an 
organ,  but  that  which  animates  all  organs ;  not 
a  faculty,  but  a  light,  and  the  master  of  the 
intellect,  and  will.  Individual  man  is  only 
the  organ  of  the  soul.  These  deeps  of  the 
spiritual  nature  are  accessible  to  all  men  at 
some  time.  The  sovereignty  of  the  over-soul 
is  shown  by  its  independence  of  all  liinita 
tion.  Time,  space  and  circumstance  do  not 
change  its  attributes.  Its  presence  does  not 
make  a  progress  measurable  by  time,  but  it 
produces  metamorphoses  causing  us  to  ascend 
from  one  plane  of  experience  to  the  next — 
as  great  a  change  as  from  egg  to  worm,  or 
from  worin  to  fly.  Society  and  institutions 
reveal  this  common  nature  or  the  higher  per- 
son or  impersonal  one — for,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  confusion  of  attributing  to  the  over-  , 
soul  the  passions  and  imperfections  of 
human  personality,  Emerson  sometimes  ! 
speaks  of  him  as  impersonal  (using 
Cousin's  expression).  This  revelation 
of  the  divine  is  a  disclosure  of  what  is 
universal,  and  not  the  telling  of  fortunes. 
There  is  no  concealment  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  its  light ;  the  reality  appears  through 
all  its  disguises.  The  growth  of  the  intellect, 
as  well  as  of  the  character,  obeys  the  same 
law.  The  emotion  of  the  sublime  accom- 
panies the  influx  of  its  light.  Its  presence 
distinguishes  genius  from  talent.  <  Faith 
worthy  of  the  name  is  faith  in  tfiese  transcen- 
dent affirmations  of  the  soul.  Thus  revering 
the  soul,  man  "will  calmly  front  the  morrow 
in  the  negligency  of  that  truth  which  carries 
God  with  it,  and  so  hath  already  the  whole 
future  in  the  bottom  of    the   heart."     In    his 
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book  on  "Nature,"  his  first'  published  work, 
Emerson  developed :  substantially  the  same 
views,  with  a  system  of  classification  much 
like  that  in  the  essay  on  experience,  and 
showing  a  genesis  in  the  same  dialectic 
form.  Jfatuie,  for  use  or  "commodity,"  as 
he  -calls  it,  is  the  first  aspect  ,  recog- 
nized. '  After  food,  clothing  and'  shelter, 
comes  next  Nature's  service  to  man  in  satisfy- 
ing the  spiritual  want  of  the  beautiful.  Then 
I  through  this  comes  the  symbolic  expression 
'  of  human  nature  through  its  correspondence 
with  materia'  nature,  and  thus  arises  lan- 
guage. For  rightly  nature  is  a  discipline, 
educating  understanding  and  the  reason,  and 
also  the  will  and  conscience.  Then  the  tran- 
.  sition  to  idealism  is  easy.  Nature  is  for  the 
education  of  man,  and  this  lesson  is  taught  us 
in  five  distinct  ways.  Sixthly,  we  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  spirit  that  origi- 
nates both  nature  and  man,  and  reveals  its 
nature  in  the  ethical  and  intellectual  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  and  its  correspondences  in 
nature.  Thus  from  nature  we  come  to  the 
over-soul,  or  what  was  called  reality  and  sub- 
jectivity in  the  essay  on  experience.  The 
eighth  and  final  chapter  of  nature  draws 
practical  conclusions,  making  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  to  life:  "The  problem 
of  restoring  to  the  world  original  and 
eternal  beauty  is  solved  by  the  re- 
demption of  the  soul.  The  ruin  or  blank 
that  we  see  when  we  look  at  nature  is  in  our 
own  eye.  The  axis  of  vision  is  not  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  things,  and  so  they  appear 
not  transparent,  but  opaque.  Build,  then,  your 
own  world.  As  fast  as  you  conform  your  life 
to  the  pure  idea  in  your  mind,  the  world  will 
unfold  its  great  proportions."  Emerson  looks 
on  the  world  of  nature  and  man  as  the  revela- 
tion that  the  over-soul  makes  to  him,  and  ac- 
cordingly looks  reverently  toward  it  and 
through  it  to  the  great  soul  of  souls,  and  al- 
ways sees,  under  whatever  guise,  some  good. 
He  finds  help  in  everything.  He  helps  every 
one,  too,  most  by  teaching  the  significance  of 
the  world  as  he  has  found  it.  This  thought  of 
the  revelation  of  the  soul  in  man  and  nature 
is  the  idea  that  forms  the  unity  of  all  that  he 
has  written,  whether  it  be  in  essays  like  the 
"Over-Soul,"  or  in  historical  and  critical 
studies  like  "English  Traits  and  Representa- 
tive Men,"  or  in  poems  of  nature  like  "Mo- 
nadnoc."  One  will  find  everywhere,  though 
under  slightly  differing  names,  the  elements 
of  experience  in  this  sublime  poem  prefixed 
to  the  essay  on  "Experience"  : 

"The  lords  of  life,  the  lords  of  life, 

I  saw  them  pass 

In  their  own  guise, 

Like  and  unlike, 

Portly  and  grim, 

Use  and  surprise, 

Surface  and  dream, 

Succession  swift  and  spectral  wrong, 

Temperament  without  a  tongue, 

And  the  inventor  of  the  game, 

Omnipresent  without  name ; 

Some  to  see,  some  to  be  guessed, 

They  marched  from  east  to  west. 

Little  man,  least  of  all, 

Among  the  legs  of  his  guardians  tall, 

Walked  about  with  puzzled  look ; 

Him  by  the  hand  dear  Nature  took. 

Dearest  Nature,  strong  and  kind, 

Whispered,  "Darling,  never  mind! 

Tomorrow  they  will  wear  another  face, 

The  founder  thou;  these  are  thy  race!" 
At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Harris's  pa- 
per, which  received  the  careful  attention  of 
the  large  audience,  Mr.  Sanborn  introduced 
Mr.  John  Albee  of  Newcastle,  N.  H.,  who 
read  a  sketch  of  an  interesting  interview  with 
"Emerson  and  Thoreau"  in  1852. 
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Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  July  27— This  is  the  third  and 
the  closing  week  of  the  Emerson  Memorial 
School.  The  lecturer  this  morning  was  Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel  Schmidt  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  at  Cornell 
University,  and  his  topic  was  "Emerson 
and  Oriental  Thought."  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  anyone  better  fitted  to  treat 
of  this  topic— always  somewhat  obscure  to 
the  lay  mind — than  Professor  Schmidt.  His 
paper  was  listened  to  throughout  most  In- 
tently. It  was  enlivened  with  keen  flashes 
of  epigrammatic  wit,  which  caused  ripples 
of  laughter  to  sweep  over  the  company. 
Here  is  one  of  his  epigrains  that  illustrate 
the  foregoing  statement.  Having  declared 
that  Emerson  was  not  a  historian  and  had 
no  passion  for  facts,  the  essayist  said: 
"He  knew  not  the  delirious  delights,  of  chro- 
nology." Professor  Schmidt  has"'  a  reso- 
nant voice  and  a  most  fascinating  extem- 
pore delivery.  •  This  was  most  especially 
noticeable  when  he  quoted,  With  fine  eff^m* 
from  "The  Problem"  and  other  poems  st 
Emerson. 


SYNOPSIS    OF  PAPER 

Lecturer's    Salient    Points    Noted    nnd 
Summarized   Below  ,  - 

"It  is  not  easy  to  define  Oriental  thought. 

One  is  apt  to  fence  out  as  much  as  one 
fences  in.  What  constitute*'  the  Orient? 
No  meridian  can  be  safely  followed  and  no 
line  of  latitude.  If  we  set  out  upon  the 
blue  Pacific  to  greet  the  rising  sun,  no 
Wind  or  star  will  tell  us  when  we  shall 
leave  the  Orient  behind.  Japan  must  be 
within  the  circle.  But  the  neighboring 
Aleutian  Islands  are  in  our  eWstern  home. 
New  Zealand  is  more  occidental  than  Nc  w 
York.  We  dare  not  cross  the  bleak  Hima- 
layas for  fear  that  our  previous  deflr  i- 
tions  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
shall  freeze  to  death  in  the  snows  of 
Thibet.  The  common  ahcestors  of  Semite 
and  Egyptian  may  have  risen  to  higher 
destiny  among  the  luxuries  of  an  African  ; 
environment.  What  a  splendor  of  Oriental 
life  once  spread  over  the  gardens  of  Anda- 
lusia! eYt  in  the  Spanish  caliphotes  there 
were  nine  Moors  to  every  Arab.  In  another 
aspect,  it  was  not  Indus  that  fashioned 
into  Orientals  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India. 
Nor  is  the  Atlantic  broad  and  deep  enough 
to  wash  away  the  strain  of  Orientalism 
from*  the  descendants  of  those  who  once 
roamed  with  their  herds  between   the   Bal- 


tic and  the  Caspian.  Blood  is  tniCKer  than 
water.  Father  Rhine  himselm  could  not 
prevent  the  genius  of  Germany  from  leap- 
ing to  embrace  the  thought  of  India  a 
century  ago.  Thus  throbs  the  heart  of  man 
When  a  forgotten  melody  of  ohildhood's 
days  comes  back  again.  Oriental  thought 
cannot  be  forced  within  geographical 
boundaries  or  confined  within  the  terms  of 
a  definition.  But  it  is  possible  to  select 
some  lands,  some  men  of  genius,  some 
songs,  some  sentiments  that  may  roughly 
represent  this  vast,  mysterious  world  of 
the  Levant.  Emerson's  own  works  fur- 
nish a  guide.  One  must  be  aware,  however, 
of  lusty  Inferences.  Every  great  man  is 
himself  a  world  imperfectly  explored. 
Many  a  secret  we  would  be  fain  to  worm 
-.*}iit.-*94^  v,J-%.  fe.o^;".~,-  t^  '"v^y  ./y\ir?r1CL'~  7»L'w!r*  *vr*- 
Into  the  eternal  silence.  We  may  never 
know  what  Japan  gave  to  Emerson, 
whether  the  strains  of  Cudraka  and  Kali- 
daska  ever  gladdened  his  heart,  how  justly 
he  could  judge  the  Tear  .of  Mount  Hira, 
Whether  he  could  look  with  eyes  like 
Goethe's  upon  the  Book  of  Job,  how  deeply 
he  was  affected  by  the  parable  of  Jesus. 
The  lore  of  Egypt  and  of  Bab>lon  was. 
quite  unknown  to  him,  and  so  was  etexly 
Arabic   and   modern   Turkish   poetry.  ' 

"Tree  gates  that  open  the  palace  of  Ori- 
ental thought  were  closed  to  him— language, 
history  and  travel.  Translations  at  best 
sow  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry. 
Eerson  depended  on  such.  He  was  not  a 
historian.  He  knew  not  the  delirious  de- 
lights of  chronology.  His  soul  was  never 
thrilled  by  feeling  the  naked  vertebrae  of 
this  backbone  of  history.  He  had  no  pas- 
sion for  facts.  No  sooner  did  he  discern  a 
fact  than  he  transuted.  it  into  a  sybol.  He 
never  visited  Asia  and  seems  almost  to  have 
made  a  virtue  of  staying  in  the  home-land. 
What  cared  he  for  Arabia,  when  Monadnock 
gave  him  visions  such  as  no  man  ever  saw 
from  Sinai?  However,  there  are  two  ways 
of  reading  a  translation— the  thorny  path 
of  the  scholar  beset  with  harrowing  suspi- 
cions of  inaccuracy  and  a  parching  thirst 
for  the  original,  and  the  airy  rath  of  the  bee 
In  search  of  honey,  the  poet's  highway  to 
the  heart  of  things.  Tl.e  gathering  and 
classifying  of  details  may  not  have  been  to 
his  taste,  but  Emerson  l;new  how  to  weigh 
massive  personalities  and  great  events. 
When  the  air  is  clear,  one  can  sit  in  Concord 
and  survey  with  naked  eye  tne  beauties  of 
Maj  Total  and  the  Alhambra." 

The  speaker  discussed  in  detail  the  tran- 
slations of  Chinese,  Indian,  Persian,  Arabic   : 
and  Hebrew  authors  known  to  Emerson  and 
likely  to  have  been   used  by  him.      Special   ■, 
importance    was    given    to    the    v.'-rsions    of 
Bhagavad  gita,  the  poets  cr  Bldpai,  the  laws 
of  Mann,  the  Persian  po:ts  Saidi,  Ha.;-z  and 
Yai,  ihe  Qoran  and  the  Hebrew  Bible- 
He  also  examined  at   length   the   German 
and  French  works  through  which  Emerson. 
is  likely  to  have  gained  insight  into  Orien- 
tal thought.     Goethe's  importance  as  an  ex- 
ponent to  Emerson  of  the  deepest  thought 
of  the  East  was  especially  emphasized.       , 

"Living  in  d.n  age,"  Professor  Schmidt 
continued,  "when  every  movement  o." 
thought  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
quickly  felt  in  England  and  America,  wi 
are  scarcely  able  to  realize  how  Germany 
could  have  been  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
thought  of  Indiia  and  experienced  such  -a 
revolution  in  the  view  of  Hebrew  antiquity! 
without  aparently  leaving  any  but  the 
faintest  impression  in  English  literature. 
Strauss  made  little  sLir  in  1835,  Brun'oj 
Bauer    appears    to    have    been    observed   by] 


nobody  In  1S41.  But  even  among  educated 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  German  seems 
to   have   been   a   rare    accomplishment. 

"Emerson  felt  the  Oriental  Impact  In  an- 
other direction.  •  He  realized  how  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  world  had  superimposed  itself 
upon  the  Occident  as  to  some  extent  a  for-, 
eign  and  heterogeneous  lenient.  He  chides 
Swedenborg  for  his  'boyishness'  in-  preserv- 
ing 'the  scarf  of  Hebrew  antiquity.'  Yet 
his  spirit  was  too  receptive,  his  wental  dis- 
position too  generous,  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  purely  negative  and  problemioal  attitude-. 
Individualist  as  he  was  to  the  core  of  hl3 
being,  he  yet  could  not  gaze  upon  tho 
mighty  Institutions  of  Christianity,  its  sys- 
tems of  thought,-  its  churches,  rites  and 
sacred  customs, .  its  organized  efforts  for 
the  amelioration  of  mankind,  without  feel- 
ing that,  if  this  frozen  music  could  be 
thawed  out  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
spirit  of  life,  sweet  soul-refreshing  melo- 
dies would  escape. 

"This  survey  of  the  sources  through 
which  Emerson  became  acquainted  with 
oriental  thought  would  be  of  little  value,  11 
the  contention  .were  true  that  he  only  used 
It  to  illustrate  his  own,  but  that  it  in  no 
wise  influenced  his  conception  of  life.  But; 
we  do  not  honor  our  heroes  by  ascribing] 
to  them  an  originality  which  would  have 
made  them  insensible  to  the  noblest  impres- 
sions. The  greatest  spirits  of  the  orient 
visited  the  bard  of  Concord  and  whispered 

j  their   secret    in    his    ears.      Shall    we    think. 

•  well  of  him  by  assuming  that   he   learned 

nothing  from  them?  The  magi  of  the  East 
no  doubt  brought  to  him  gold  and  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh,  but  they  also  carried  with 
them  their  knowledge  of  the  stars.  It  con- 
sists of  thought  swept  through  him  from 
the  silent  stars  "of  the  sky,  he  was  still 
more  deeply  affected  when  the  sons  of  the 
morning  sang  together  in  the  human  firma- 
ment. If,  with  a  poet's  wonder  and  Joy,  he 
looked  upon  mountains,  trees  and  rippling 
waters,  he  gazed  with  greater  delight  upon 
the  majestic  grandeur  or  the  delicate  charm 
of  a  human  soul. 

"Confuclous  impressed  him  deeply.  He 
marvelled  at  the  supremacy  of  moral  prin- 
ciples in  the  Chinese  clvlliation.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  any  of  those 
principles  came  as  a  distinct  addition  to 
the  ethical  perception  of  Emerson.  Budd- 
hism does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  special 
attraction  to  him,  though  he  recognized  its 
moral  earnestness  and  ethical  Insight.  Em- 
erson appears  to  have  been  less  capable  of 
appreciating  these  cries  of  the  soul  ex  pro- 
fundis,  these  agonizing  struggles,  these 
plaintive  yearnings  for  redemption. 

"No  phase  of  Oriental  thought  Influ- 
enced him  more  profoundly  than  Brahmin- 
ism.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
he  -made  acquaintance  with  this  subtlest 
thought  of  India  through  Bhagavalgita. 
Here    philosophy    is   poetry    and    poetry    is 

.  philosophy.  We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a 
process  of  thought.  Great  ideas  irradiate 
the  landscape  with  a  glacial  light;  they  do 
not  yet  flood  its  with  their  almost  blind- 
ing sheen.  Three  thoughts— perhaps  the 
most  stupendous  ever  concerned  by  the  hu- 
man mlnd^-come  to  view.  These  are  the 
identity  of  God  and  nature,  the  overcom- 
ing of  evil  with  good,  and  the  law  of  com- 
pensation. The  Sankhya  philosophy  looks 
upon  the  idea  of  a  god  sitting  on  a  throne 
above  the  world  or  immanent   in    it  as  a 

i  crude  survival  at  the  childhood  of-  the  race.  , 
Nature  Is  conceived  to  be  infinite  in  space,. 

!  eternal,*  exhausrtless  In  energy,  inherently  * 
right,_  spiritual  and  good. 
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I  Evil,  then  cannot  belong  to  the  essence 
and  reolity  of  the  universe,  but  Is  good  in 

j  the  mak'ing.  The'  highest  good  to  man  is 
the  realization  of  his  spiritual  ascendancy, 
freedom  and  power.  This  comes  of  knowl- 
edge •  dispelling  Ignorance,  love  conquering 
hatred,  good  overcoming  evil.     By  abstrac- 

;    tion  from  the  world  of  sense  and  concentra- 

I  tlon  on  the  highest,  the  Yogin  approaches 
to  perfection.  But  all  existence  is  subject 
to  the -law  of  Karma.     Karma  is  the  deed., 

I    The  deed  flows  from  the  truer  disposition, 

I    makes  character  and  creates  destiny.  Retri- ' 

bution  is  not  an  everlasting,  hell  for  a  few; 

years    of    sin,    nor    an    everlasting    dream 

;   for  a  few  moments  of  repentance,  faith  or 

i   goodness.     The  character  formed  is  a  brief 

section  of  the  soul's  existence,  fashions  an. 

I  outward  form  In  harminy  with' its  nature,' 
and  this  in  turn  issues  in  another.  Thus 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  perpetual  rising 
and  sinking  in  the  scale  of  being.  That  ( 
this  most  marvelous  adjustment  of  charac- 
ter and  form  of  life  must  itself  ultimately 
become  a  burden  and  make  the  mind  grate- 
fully accept  the  prospect  of  deliverances 
from  the  endless  wheel  of  existence 'In  the 
Nivorna,  does  not  diminish  the  intrlnslo 
value  of  so  noble  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
great  mystery.  It  measured  retribution  in 
terms  of  character,  and  here  and  there  the 
greater  thought  looms  up  that  the  good 
deed  and  disposition  and  character  are 
themselves  thedr  own  reward. 

"It  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  Emerson 
that  this  is  to  a  marked  extent  the  work  of 
thought  in  which  his  spirit  moved.     'Brah- 
ma' is  a  translation  and  Interpretation,  but 
the 
"The  living  heaven  thy  progress  respect,    ' 
House  it  over  and  architect, 
Quarrying  men's  rejected  hours,  , 

Builds  therewith  eternal  towers." 

as  well  as  numerous  passages  In  'The  Over- 
Soul'  and  other  essays  show  the  penthe- 
istic  thought  of  Emerson.  This  he  did  not 
get  from  Platon,  or  Spinoza,  nor  from  his 
own  unaided  contemplation  of  nature. 
Mozoomda  knew  him  for  his  own,  and 
Viockananda  saw  In  him  a  kinsman.  This 
was  not  merely  the  feeling  of  a  sympathetic 
personality.  It  was  thai  thought  of  India 
that  met  them  In  j—  jm  son.  It  may  be__ 
salved  whether  thtin  Vn  hot  Arabaptists, 
Quakers,  quietlsta  enough  to  account  for 
the  outcropping  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  in  a  Western  Quaker.  The 
essay  on  war  might  indeed  have  been  read 
with  joy  by  Fox,  and  Laborie,  and  Spencer. 
But  none  of  them  would  have  understood 
the  higher  cosmic  bearings  of  the  principle 
In  Uriel.  And  Emerson  did  not  know  Jo- 
hannes Denek.  In  his  essay  on  compensa- 
tion, Emerson  tells  us  how  this  subject  had 
occupied  his  mind  since  childhood.  His  re- 
flections upon  the  good  parson's  sermon 
were  certainly  not  influenced  by  philoso- 
phical speculations  from  without.  It  is  also 
noticeable  that  the  idea  of  a  future  state, 
limited  or  otherwise,  as  the  issue  of  the 
character  formed,  plays  no  part  in  Emer- 
son's thinking.  The  Immortality  of  the 
soul  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  But 
the  thought  of  a  retribution  is  terms  of 
character  so  infinitely  exact  ^that  In  each 
moment  of  existence  the  account  is  bal- 
anced finds  fine  expression.  How  far  this 
trend  of  thinking  was  Influenced  by  the 
similar  ideas  in  India  must  be  left  un- 
settled. 

It  was  not  the  Persia  dominated  by  Zara- 
thustra's  thought  that  left  an  impression 
upon  Emerson.  It  was  the  later  Persia 
that  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  the 
^oran,  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  tho 


Prophet  and  asserted  its  spiritual  Indepen- 
dence. Hafiz  was  dear  to  Emerson  because 
he  was  a  nonconformist,  sincere  and  true  ; 
to  himself,  tl  is  profoundly  interesting  to 
watch  the  influence  of  tho  Persian  poet 
on  this  son  of  the  Puritans.  Hafiz  taught 
him  that  it  is  not  the  drunkard  who  loves 
wine,  and  the  debauchee  can  neither  love 
nor  sing  the  praises  of  love.  "Good  Saadi 
dwells  above."  his  would  be  a  sufficient  tie 
to  bind  his  soul  to  Emerson's  even  if  he 
were  not  so  demonically  wise. 

"Trees    in   groves, 
Kine  in  droves— but— " 

In  a  thousand  generations  how  many  men 
are  htere  who  care  to  dwell  alone,  away 
from  creeds  and  rites  and  sacred  customs, 
removed  from  greed,  lust  and  ambition, 
facing  the  universe  and  the  Sphinx  within? 

"The  Church  spoiled  for  Emerson  the 
Bible.  It  was  a  book  with  seven  seals,  and 
most  of  Emerson's  energy  seems  to  have 
'gone  into  the- effort  to  bre&k  them.  Could  . 
he  have  lived  today  and  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  critical  Investigation,  he  would  have 
gladly  listened  to  the  charming  story-tellers 
o'f  Bethel  and-  Beersheba,  to  elders,  in  the 
gates  and  priests  at  the  shrines  proclaiming 
laws  of  life  and  social  ideals.  His  rebel- 
lious spirit  fled  from  ancient  oracles  to 
whose  fallibility  he  saw  only  too  clearly, 
to  prophets  not  spoiled  by  being  canonized. 
Henever  knew  the  greatness  of  Amos  arid 
Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  His  strange 
indifference  to  the  Book  of  Job  is  perhaps 
to  be  accounted  for* by  his  general  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the.  tragic  element  In  life  ■ 
Goethe  knew  the  value  of  the  greatest 
poem  the  Semitic  world  has  ever  produced,  , 
and  paid  It  the  sincerest  compliment  of 
imitation.  Emerson  shrank  from  this  abyss 
of  mental  -angony  and  spiritual  defeat. 

It  is  of  interest  that  Emerson's  critical 
insight  led  him  to  discuss  the  true  charac- 
ter of  Canticles.  With  all  his  mysticism 
he  rejected  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Hafiz, 
the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  declared 
the  song  to  be  of  earthly  love. 

"The  only  Jew  whsm  Emerson  really 
understood  was  Jesus.  Supreme  greatness 
attracted  him,  as  the  magnet  does  the 
needle.  The  .NIcene  creed  did  not  prevent 
him  from  giving  his  heart  to  Jesus.  He 
revered  him-  too  sincerely  for  adulation;  he 
loved  him  too  tenderly  for  genaflexion.  He 
was  not  astonished  and  overwhelmed  by 
Jesus  as  strangers  to  his  spirit  are,  but 
comforted  and  inspired  as  is  a  friend.  No 
fiction  of  sinlessness  put  a  barrier  between 
them.  How  deep  his  spiritual  insight  was, 
his  parting  address  to  his  chuch  shows. 
This  *ucld  discussion  of  Jesus's  last  meal 
also  reveals  his  remarkable  critical  acu- 
men. Nevertheless,  'the  might  that  lurks 
in  reaction  and  recoil'  made  Emerson  em- 
phaslzer  against  the  artificiality  of  dogma, 
with  force  no  longer  needed,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  human  soul.  t  .  . 

"Emerson  has  not  unjustly  been  charged  j 
with  being  responsible  for  the  strong  hold  ; 
of  Oriental  speculation  upon  our     Western  j 

World,  and  for  what  men  are  pleased  to 
call  'the  yagaries  of  anti-imperialism.'  If 
there  Is  today  In  ever-widening  circles 
among  us  a  disposition  to  listen  with  rev- 
erence to  all  the  great  teachers  of  religion 
In  the  world  and  to  emphasize  the  ethical 
contest  of  each  form  of  religion,  this  is  in 
!no  small  measure  due  to  Emerson.  If  there 
lis  a  broader  outlook  upon  humanity,  a 
kindlier  feeling  among  the  representatives 
of  its  different  races,  a  fellowship  not  based 
on  creed  or  ceremony,  a  recognition  of  the 
value  .of    religious    mysticism,    Emerson's 


share  in  bringing  forth  these  fruits  of  the 
spirit  is  great.     His  hospitality  of  Orential 
.j  thought  did  not  make  him  less  the  prophet 
of    American    demoracy.      Have    the    doc- 
trines  of   the   supremacy    of   manhood,    the 
worth   of  spiritual  independence,   the   over- 
coming of  darkness   with   light,    peace  and 
good   Will  Bn   earth   come   from    the    East? 
There    were    good    reasons    for    a    generous 
!  receptfap.    For  the  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  man,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  sim- 
;  pie,   well-jk>ised   life,    the   advance    through 
peaceful,  growth   ^re   also    the    foundations 
,  of  our  'Cdtnitaonwealth.     The  healthy  oppo- 
i  sitlon  tb  "the  pomp  of  empire,    to   war  and 
I  subtle  statecraft  is  not  a  vagary.     But  the 
dangerous   disregard    for    the    fundamental 
principles   of   the    rehpubllc,    the    strenuous 
effort  to  jadvance  the  nation's  fortunes  at 
the      expense    of    the    nation's    character, 
threaten  us  with  the  common  fate  of  em- 
pires.    Salvation  lies  in   a  return  to   those 
great    convictions    to    which    our    Concord 
sage   gave   so   courageous  -and   unwavering 
-expression.     It  is  not   the   citizen's   part  to< 
despair  of  the' republic.     However  dark  the 
clouds  may  seem  the  splendid  optimism  of 
Emerson  Will  help  to  win  the  day.' 


THE     DISCUSSION 

Lively  Remarks  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  Rev. 
Henry   K.   Hannah   and    Others 

"After  the  prolonged  applause  which  fol- 
lowed Professor  Schmidt's  concluding  sen- 
tences had  subsided,  Mr.  Sanborn  said  it 
Would  be  difficult  to  go  deeper  into  the  sub- 
ject than  had  been  done  "in  this  most  re- 
markable paper  which  we  have  just  heard." 
Rev.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke,  D.  D.,  said  it 
would  be  an  impertinence  to  try  to  supple- 
ment the  essay.  The  essayist  had  told  them 
something  definite  and  (referring  to  the 
essayist's  fine  delivery)  had  told  It  in  a 
way  that  gave  pleasure. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  but  few  critics 
realized  what  an  early  and  profound  reader 
Emerson  as'.  The  Baghavad  Gita  was  the 
core  of  Emerson's  thought. 
1  Rev.  George  Willis  Cooke  said  that  two 
i things  should  be  remembered:  In  the  first 
'place,  Emerson  had  gotten  so  far  away 
Ifrom  Christianity  as  ordinarily  interpreted 
!ln  his  time,  that  his  mind  was  free  for  the 
consideration  of  other  forms  of  faith  than 
|thart  with  which  he  had  been  made  familiar 
[by  the  churches.  In  the  second  place, 
Emerson  did  fundamentally  recognize  the 
fcact  that  all  religions  are  essentiallly  the 
same  In  their  origin  and  nature. 

"Mr.  Sanborn  referred  to  the  assertion 
made  in  last  Wednesday's  discussion  by 
Rev.  Hfenry  K.  Hannah,  rector-  of  the 
Conoorn  Episcopal  Church,  that  Emerson 
was  not  a  Christian  because  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  presence  of  sin  or  evil  in 
the  world  or  the  scheme  for  putting  evil 
out  of  the  world.  Mr.  Sanborn  de- 
clared that  I»merson's  doctrine  of  sin  and 
Evil  in  the  world  could  be  found  almost 
word  for  word  In  the  writings  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

,  Rev.  Mr.  Hannah  rose  in  his  seat  near 
the  tear  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Sanborn  invited 
him  to  take  the  platform.  Mr.  Hannah  de- 
clined to  do  so.  "I  rose,"  said  he,  "to 
speak  for  Miss  Leavitt,  but  she  cautions 
rile.  What  I  desired  to  say  for  her  was 
that  she  wants  to  correct  Mr.  Sanborn  in 
regard  to  St.  Augustine." 

JMr.  Sanborn.    "I  should  be  glad  to  be  cor- 

rejcted."  * 

[Mr.    Hannah— "She    (Miss    Leavitt)    says 

thlat,   at  one   time,    St.    Augustine  did   hold 

thle  view  of  evil  which  Mr.   Emerson  prac- 
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tically  held;  but  he  (St.  Augustine),  I  be- 
ilejve,  gave  it  up.  That  lea^s  me  to  say  the 
only  thing  I  wlant  to  say  this  morning,  and  j 
thltt  Is  this:  I  .«H*«^stion  the  legitimacy  ^f 
that  method  of  substantiating  the  view  of  ' 
any  man.  You  should  not  go  to  a  man 
likfe  St.  Augustine,  whose  entire  philosophy 
anid  view  of  life  were,  it  seems  to  me,  so 
different,  and  take  any  single  thing  that 
he  may  have  said  at  any  time,  to  substan- 
tiate any   of   Mr.   Emerson's  doctrines. 

The  only  thing  I   should  question   in    the    < 
paper  would  be  this:     I  doubt  whether  the 
lecturer   has    a    right    to    lump,    under    the 
title  of  'Oriental  Thoughts,'  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  thought  which  would  come  with  the 
Old  and   the    New  Testament,      TVue.    it   is 
Oriental  thought.     But,  if  my  own  thought 
and  reading  is  at  all  true,  and  comes  any- 
where near  the  truth,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  developed  in  that  great  system   of   i 
thought,  something  which   is   decidedly  dif-   ' 
ferent    from   what    we   ordinarily   know  -as   | 
'Oriental    thought.'      While    it    is    t^je,    as    j 
Mr.    Cooke    has   said,    that    rellgJo'n    is    the 
same  because  we  are  all  se3_;-cning  for  the 
same    God,    let    us    keep^  _Vie    distinction    as 
clear  as  we  can.     I  _t£,n'k  n  would  be  very 
interesting  to  hav*-  the  essayist  say  a  little 
something  on  this  point. 

The    following   is 
from   the   Boston 
Evening   Transcript 
of    July   £9,    1903c 

"THE  SIMPLER    EMERSON" 


A  Feeling  Tnat  HeWas  the  Only 
Emerson 


Fnteresting  Paper  by  Rev.  John  White 
Chadwick 


Before    the    Memorial    School    at 
Concord 


His  Simplest  Means  Always  Secured  Eloquent 
Effects 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  July  29— "The  Simpler  Emerson" 
was  the  topic  of  this  morning's  very  in- 
teresting paper  by  Rev.  John  White  Chad- 
wick of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Emerson 
Memorial  School.  One  of  ti»e  largest  audi- 
ences of  the  school  was  present  to  hear  the 
distinguished  preacher,  and  recent  biog- 
rapher of  Parker  and  Channing;  and  they 
were  well  rewarded  for  coming  out  on  the 
lowering  and  sultry  mjornlng.  With  all  his 
learning  and  talents,  Mr.  Chadwick  is  him- 
self one  of  the  "simples*"  of  men,  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense  of  that  word.  It 
was  fitting,  therefore,  that,  in  choosing  his 
own  topic  for  his  essay,  as  he  did,  he 
should  choose,  for  what  proved  to  be  a 
graphic  and  convincing  portrayal,  the- 
"simpler"   Emerson.  — 


SYNOPSIS    OF   THE    PAPER 

The    Essayist's     Salient    Points    Noted 
*   and    Summarized    Below 
Mi*.  Chadwick  began  by  saying  that  one  of 


Emerson's  most  interesting  and  attractive 
perceptions  was  that  there  are  several 
audiences  in  each  particular  audience.  So 
there  were  several  Emersons  and  more  in 
Emerson.  There  was  the  poet,  the  psychol- 
ogist, the  humorist,  the  orator,  the  friend, 
the  domestic  person,  the  Concord  citizen. 
And  there  was  the  simpler  Emerson  and  the 
more  difficult.'  Mr.  Chadwick  related  his 
first  experience  in  reading  Emerson:  "The 
book  was  'Representative  Men,'  the  time 
was  1S58.  When  I  read  in  the  first  para- 
graph c»f  the  men  who  tasted  the  earth 
and  found  it  deliciously  sweet,  I  seemed  to 
be  repeating  their  experience.  What  I 
could  understand  seemed  to  me  better  than 
anything  that  I  had  read  before.  To  this 
day 'there  are  parts  that  baffle  me,  especial- 
ly in  the  earlier  essays.  Here  and  there. 
Emerson  seems  to  use  a  cryptic  terminolo- 
gy, of  which  he  has  the  key,  but  does  not 
lend  it,  nor  explain  the  use  of  it,  to  me. 
In  other  places  I  appear  to  understand,  but 
not  to  be  able  to  interpret.  If  a  friend 
asks,  'What  does  this  mean?'  I  answer,  'It 
is  so  perfectly  expressed  that  to  "change  a 
word  would  be  to  change  the  thought.'  I 
find  in  such  sentences  illustrations  of  the 
principle  of  necessity  in  art.  The  beauti- 
ful building  or  statue  has  to  be  so  and  not 
otherwise. 

"The  simpler  Emerson  is  much  more  In 
proportion  to  the  whole  of  Emerson  than 
the  simpler  Browning  to  the  whole  of 
Browning.  Reading  the  whole  body  of  his 
Writings  continuously  within  the  course  of 
a  few  recent  months,  I  was  wellnigh  per- 
suaded that  the  simpler  Emerson  was  the 
only  Emerson ;  that  the  proportion  of  his 
lifflcult  to  his  simple  matter  was  that  of 
■•Falstarf's  bread  to  Falstaff's  sack— hardly 
an  appreciable  quantity.  At  the  outset  this 
novelty  of  Emerson's  view  of  man's  relation 
to  the  world,  so  fluid  in  comparison  with 
the  hard-and-fast  conceptions  of  the  Locki- 
an  school,  staggered  a  great  many  persons. 
But  now  science  having  comp-,  to,  the.  sup- 
port of  the  Idealistic  view,  Berkeley  and 
Huxley  having  kissed  each  other,  there  in 
mucfi  less  bewilderment.  Moreover  Emer- 
s6n  speaking  ten  times  as  the  poet  to  once 
as  tne  metaphysician, 'and.  sometimes  usinp; 
thai,  superlative  which  he  deprecated  in  his 
more  deliberate  moods,  did  sometimes  seem 
to  dissipate  the  objective  world  into  a 
shadow  of  the  perceiving  mind.  In  his  re- 
action from  'the  window  theory' — that  this 
soul  looks  out  through  the  senses,  on  th« 
external  world — he  sometimes  seemed  to 
accord  to  nature  no  reality  except  as  a  re- 
flection of  mind,  our  mind.  ■  But  he  cor- 
rected this  exaggeration  more  and  more 
as  time  went  on,  until  at  length  he  wrote, 
"There-is  in  nature  a  parallel  unity  which 
corresponds  to  the  unity  in  mind  and  makes 
It  available.  Not  only  man  puts  things  in 
a  row,  but  thtoigs  are  in  a  row,  .  .  .  nature 
being  formed  everywhere  after  a  method 
which  we  can  well  understand,  and  all  thn 
parts,  to  the  most  remote,  allied  and  ex- 
plicable.' 

"The  simplicity  of  Emerson's  discourse 
suffered  much  less  deduction  from  its  form- 
lessness than  is  asserted  by  his  harsher 
critics  and  conceded  by  his  friends.  That 
he  lacked  'wholeness  of  tissue,'  as  Matthew 
Arnold  discovered  with  his  habitual  light 
and  insisted  on  with  his  habitual  sweet- 
ness, Is  obvious,  and  yet  if  Arnold  had 
known  Emerson  better  he  would  have  made 
less  of  this.  Many  of  the  Essays,  lacking 
formal  unity,  have  an  organic  unity  which 
is  better.  There  are  degrees  of  this,  the 
Divinity  School  address  representing  the 
most  strict  coherency  and  the  most  orderly 


development.  Architectonic  he  was  not, 
and  yet  he  lilted  to  have  a  steeple  to  his 
Church,  a  climax  to  his  essay  or  address." 
5'  Mr.  Chadwick  particularized  the  Thoreau 
jddrew,  the  first  he  heard  Emerson  deliver, 
-ifcnd  that  upon  Lincoln's  anticipatory  eman-. 
ICipatlon  proclamation  of  September,  1862. 
Mr.  Chadwick  said:  "I  had  heard  Lin- 
*coln  at  his  best;  I  had  heard  Everett,  of 
wham  Emerson  had  written,  'All  his  speech 
was  music  and  with  such  variety  and  in- 
vention that  the  ear  never  tired';  I  Had 
heard  Sumner  magnificently  thundering™ 
'Let  my  people  go';  but  till.  I  heard  Emer- 
son saying,  'Do  not  let  the  dying  die;  hold 
them  back  till  you  have,  charged  their  car 
and  heart  with  this  message  to  other  spir- 
itual societies  announcing  the  amelioration 
of  our  planet,'  I  had  not  heard  the  best 
that  human  speech  could  do.' 
'     "And  always  with  Emerson  the  simplest 

means  secured  the  eloquent  effects.    Never 
was    voice    mare    magical,    bu^t    from,    those 
sloping  shoulders  slid  off  too  easily  the  hon- 
ors    of     distinguished     oratory     which    he 
might   otherwise    have   won.     ft    is   only    a 
small  part  of  the  beauty  of  Emerson's  writ- 
ing that  has  the  eloquent  note,  \>ut  beauty 
1*  everywhere  his  most  commanding  trait, 
and,  in  proportion  as  his  expression  is  more 
beautiful,    it   is   always    less    obscure.     The.  ' 
simpler  Emerson  is  the-  purveyor  qf  beautl- x 
ful   thoughts,    the   poet   not   submitting    his 
poetry  to  prosodic  forms,  but  expressing  it 
in  his  choice  and  novel  use  of  words,  in  ca- 
dences more  musical  than  many  of  Bis  for-  , 
mal  rhythms,  In  passages  of  such  hsiuntlng  I 
loveliness  that  once  read,  they  can  never  be  J 
forgotten.    With  Thackeray  and  soma  oth- 
ers he  goes   far  to  convince  us   tnat   irose 
is  the  most  beautiful  form  of  writing  possi- 
ble,   more   beautiful    than    the   most    lovely- 
verse. 

"The  fable  of  Emerson's  difficulty  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  character  of  a 
few  poems  even  more,  perhaps,  than  by 
a  few  essays  among  which  The  Oversoul' 
enjoys  a  particularly  bad  eminence.  But 
Emerson's  essay,  'Poetry  and  Imagina- 
tion' exhibits  him  as  a  careful  student  of" 
the  forms  of  poetry,  its  artifices  "and  de- 
vices, and  as  extremely  sensitive  to  these. 
With  this  knowledge  of  his  art  how  could 
he  so  frequently  permit  himself  to  be  as 
harsh  as  Donne?  His  defect  is  the  more 
curious  because  he  could  be,  and  often 
was,  quite  perfect  in  the  music  of  bis 
lines."  Quoting  several  examples,  Tyir. 
Chadwick  said:  "That  the  same  hand  that 
moulded  these  perfections  shaped  others 
rough  as  frozen  stubble  is  a  stranpe  tiding  no 
doubt.  We  must  5eli«ve-  for  one  thing  that 
the  muse  he  courted  was  a  fickle  muse,  that 
the  goddess  was  sometimes  'invlta;'  for  an- 
other that  his  chief  concern  w9s  with 
his  thought,  not  with  the  form.  Much  of 
Emerson's  verse  has,  equally  with  his 
prose,  the  note  of  eloquence,  the  sonorous, 
resonant  quality  that  .  invites  •  to  audible 
expression.  And  by  this  sign  we  have  the 
simpler  Emerson,  for  where  there  Is  elo- 
quence  there  must  be  simplicity. 

"J.ohn  Burroughs  says  that  Emerson 
cared  for  ideas  not  for  things."  Mr.  Chad- 
wick doubted  whether  Burroughs  cared  for 
"things"  so  much.  "Emerson's  books  are 
full  of  them,  and  so  vividly  expressed  that 
we  seem  to  be,  in  contact  with  the  things 
themselves,  no  mere  report  of  them.  He 
never  tires  of  sitting  by  that  locm.  which 
weaves  of  things  the  garment  of  the  Eteriral, 
Thought  and  listening  to  its  joyous  whirr. 
He  thinks  much  of  the  garment.  'O 
mother  !*  said  Robert  Collyer's  little  daugh- 
ter, 'when  you  were  away  from  home  I 
went  into  the^closet  and  just  hugged  your 
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dresses.'  Not  less  was  Emerson's  affection 
for  the  living  garment  of  the  never-absent 
spirit  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Chadwick  found  other  manifestations 
of  the  simpler  Emerson  in  his  liking  for  the 
homelier  forms  of  speech  and  in  his  de- 
licious humor  which  is  not  so  much  here  and 
there  as  everywhere  in  his  writings.  "But 
it  is  when  we  .pass  to  the  more  general  as- 
pects of  Emerson's  teaching  that  his  sim- 
plicity is  most  conspicuous;  he  is  plainest 
in  proportion  to  the  elevation  and  impor- 
tance of  his  thought  its  relative  signifi- 
cance in  the  range  of  his  principal  ideas. 
We  have  in  his  own  words  'the  first  simple 
foundation'  of  his  'belief  that  the  author 
of  nature  has  not  left  himself  without  a 
witness  in  any  sane  mind.'  It  is  that  'the 
moral  sentiment  speaks  to  every  man  the 
law  after  which  the  universe  was  made; 
that  we  find  parity,  identity  of  design 
through  nature,  and  benefit  to  be  the  uni- 
form aim;  that  there  is  a  force  always  at 
work  to  make  the  best  better  and  the  worst 
good  '  'Here  is  the  optimism  of  Emerson, 
but  it  is  everywhere.  It  Is  so  obvious  that 
it  is  frequently  invoked  in  justification  of 
that  contemporary  optimism  which  is  char- 
acteristically a  gross  and  sordid  satisfac- 
tion in  the  social  and  political  conditions 
of  the  "time,  a  fat  and  lazy  acquiescence  in 
its  tendencies  to  lower  .and  the  lowest 
things  But  nowhere  can  w,e  find  sterner 
•accusation  of  this  bastard  Optimism  than 
1n  Emerson.  He  never  despairs  of  thf. 
republic,  but,  if  no  one  chetishes  a  better 
Ultimate  hope,  no  one  is  keener  to  detect 
the  present  rottenness,  Seeing  the  national 
folly  and  defect,  he  saw*  beyond  it  to  the 
better  coming  time.  He  did*  not  think  It 
possible  for  us  to  defeat  by  any  ingenuity 
the  blessed  purposes  of  God.  At  the  same 
time  'he  could  wish  that  our  will  and  en- 
deavor   were    more    active    parties    to    the 

W°As  with  his  national,  so  with  his  uni- 
versal optimism.  Perfectly  simple  in  its 
fundamental  cheerfulness,  it  is  not  exclu- 
sive of  the  ugliest  fact- that  seems  to  mili- 
tate against  its  validity.  Further,  the  sim- 
plicity of  Emerson  '  declares  itself  In  his 
attitude  of  habitual  worship,  his  sense  of 
God  as  everywhere  present,  urgent,  insist- 
ent, informing  all  things  with  his  thought, 
touching  them  all  with  his  beauty,  em- 
bracing them  all  with  his  law,  saturating 
them  all  with  his  love.  * 

"If  Emerson  could  not  see,  he  felt  the 
'private  amity'  of  everything  with  any 
other,  and  he  took  a  long  step  forward  and 
placed  himself  among  the  evolutionists  who 
stood  eager  and  tremulous  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  Darwin's  generalization.  But  the 
parity  and  identity  which  delighted  him  in 
nature  had  their  best  use  for  him  as  type 
and  illustration  of  the  parity  and  identity 
of  all  things  natural  with  all  things  spirit- 
ual 'the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
with  purity  of  heart.'  'One  world  at  a 
time'  for  him,  and  all  the  time  a  moral 
world,  all  things  making  for  the  good,  and 
hence  all  things  having  in  It  their  root  and 
ground.  'Religion,'  said  Dr.  Channing,  'Is 
the  worship  of  goodness,'  and  the  whole 
body  of  Emerson's  thinking  resolves  itself 
into  a  great  'Anjen.'  The  moral  sentiment 
was  his  'sky  that,  holds  them  all,'  God, 
nature,  man.  And  the  door  that  opens  on 
the  invasions  of  this  sentiment  is  self- 
reliance,  the  surrender  of.  the  soul  to  the 
highest  leadings  which  it  knows.  If  there 
was  a  simpler  Emerson  than  the  prophet 
of  this  burden,  It  was  the  Emerson  who 
pleaded  for  the  simple  life  and  in  his  own 
person  made  such  a  life  as  real  as  the 
granite   ledges    of   his   ancestral    town.      It 


Is  the  simplicities  of  his  character,  even 
more  than  the  sublimities,  that  draw  after 
him  so  many  hearts  and  make  possible  the 
grateful  reverence  of  his  centennial  year." 


■■the   discussion 


Mp.    Sanborn    and    MrT    Mead    ETtpreis 

Their     Differences      Concerning     the 

American   Scholar 

After  the  prolonged  and  very  general  ap- 
plause which  followed  Mr.  Chadwick's  clos- 
ing period  had  subsided,  Mr.  Sanborn  said 
the  school  welcomed  any  attack  upon  what 
Mir.  Emerson  was,  or  even  upon  what  any- 
body thought  he  was.  Mr.  Sanborn  said 
that  the  educated  class  never  led  the  mul- 
titude, but  always  followed.  He  called  up- 
on Mr.  Mead,  who  said  he  was  sorry  that 
he  had  been  called  upon. 

"But,  so  long  as  I  have  been,"  said  he, 
"I  wish  to  take  up  the  brief  for  the 
scholar.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  San- 
born. Emerson  and  his  generation  are  con- 
spicuous illustrations  of  the  other  side  of 
the  shield.  I  cannot  help  remembering  that 
it  was  a  man,  learned  of  all  the' Egyptians, 
who  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  that  it  was  I 
Paul  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  who  ' 
did  more  to  spread  the  gospel  than  did  the 
fishermen'  of  Galilee.  And,  as  one  comes 
light  clown  to  the  great  struggle  for  the- 
English  Cornmoniwealth,  it  was  Hampton, 
Pirn,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Vane  and  all  those 
students  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  who  led 
the  movement  for  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
scholars.  The  leaders  of  the  American 
Revolution:  were  chiefly  graduates  of  Har- 
vard and  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
scholar  has'  been  too  often  recreant,  but 
the  scholar  has  done  great  and  splendid 
ervice.  With  reference  to  Lincoln,  this 
homely  man,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  just  as  Oliver  Cromwell  found  his 
great  >  panegyrist  ,in  Milton,  so  It  Is 
a  blessed  thing  that  Lincoln  lived  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  our  poetry  and  that  every 
one.  of  our  great  poets  has  paid  to  hiip  so 
great  and  wonderful  a  tribute.      -  • 

"The    scholar    can    always    be    kept    right 
and    encouraged    to    be    kept    right    by    the  | 
fact,   and   the  statement  of  that  fact,   that  j 

so  many  scholars  In  the  progress  of  radical- 
ism and  history  have  kept  right. 

"As  to  Mr.  Cha«rwick's  criticism.  I  will 
say  that  I  do  not  disagree  with  him  even 
in  what  he  thought  1  said  about  Emerson's 
poetry  being  always  the  best  possible.  He 
probably  refers  to  something  in  my  recent 
book.  If  so,  that  was  not  quite  wbat  I 
said.  I  simply  expressed  my  feeling  that 
many  of  those  works  which  annoy  the 
machine  versifier  end  the  lover  of  equal 
verse  grow  to  us  gradually  to  have  a 
peculiar  charm,  definicencssand  propriety." 

Mr.  Sanborn,  replying  to  Mr.  MeSd,  said, 
with  his  most  sarcastic  smile  wreathing 
his  lip's  and  with  a  manner  impossible  to 
convey  by  the  printed  word: 

"The  American  scholar!  Ha!  Ha!  It 
reminds  me  of  the'  saying  that  all  the 
deacons  are  good,  but  there  Is  a  difference 
in  deacons.  The  trouble  with  the  American 
scholar  is  that  he  must  be  with  the  ma- 
jority and  does  not  feel  easy  with  the 
minority.  He  cannot  get  out  of  this  servi- 
tude to  the  Government.  The  business  of 
the  scholar  is  to  support  the  Government 
when  it  does  right  and  denounce  it  when 
it  does  wlrong.  When  he  gets  down  on  his 
knees  instead  of  standing  up  on  his  feet. 
he  betrayrs  his  own  order.  He  will  have  to 
repent  for   his  want  of  incupidity  in   cask- 


ashes.     Emerson  iwas   peculiarly 

ourage."     « 

f  appreciation  of  the  paper  on 
JDmerfon!  were  uttered  by  Colo- 
and  Sefio-rita  Carolina  H.   Hul- 

ormef  resldent'of  Chile,  now  llv- 

Xtti. 


FECT    IN    HIS    PHILOSOPHY 

As  Seen  J  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Sect  of  Friends  Is  Pointed  Out  by 
Rev.  B^  F«  Truebiood 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Truebiood,  secretary 
of  the'  American  Peace  Society  and  one  of 
the  leading  Friends  in  America,  was  the 
speaker  at  last  evening's  session  of  the 
Emerson  Memorial  School  in  Huntington 
Hall.  His  topic  was  "Emerson  and  the 
Inner  Life,"  and  his  views  were  from  -the 
standpoint  of  a  Friend.  The  address  con- 
tended against  what  the  speaker  considered 
as  a  deeply  religious  mind  for  maintaining 
a  light  that  was  too  "inner"  for  the  attain- 
ment of  aims,  cherished  by  Emerson. 

The  lecturer  argued  that  the  trying  diffi- 
culty in  a  study  of  the  theological  concep- 
tions was  Emerson's  talent  as  a  phraser- 
maker— In  the  best  sense  of  the  term— prob- 
ably the  greatest  that  has  ever  written  In 
English  prose,  as  Tennyson  was  the  great- 
est phrasemaker  among  English-speaking 
poetsi  Many  of  Emerson's  phrases  are  so 
great,  'so  pregnant  with  meaning,  that  they 
"move  the  world"  and  make  one  feel  that  a 
new  order  of  things  is  coming  to  light. 
But  not  infrequently  his  temptation  to  turn 
a  fine  phrase  for  the  mere  mystic  beauty  of 
theMhhig  is  so  great  that  he  sacrifices  sense 
to  f*roi,  ajid  it  Is  Impossible  to  be  sure  of 
what*he  la  trying  to  say.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  some  of  his  expressions  about 
God. 

Emerson's  simple,  living  faith  in  God  was 
doubtless  arrived  at,  he  said,  from  his  an- 
cestors, and  he  read  It  into  himself  from 
English,  German,  Hebrew,  Persian  and 
Hindu  literature,  but  recast  it  in  hi*  own 
mould.  His  faith  could  not  harmonize  with 
the  cults  and  creeds  and  practices  about 
him,  and  in  his  inflexible  honesty  he  with- 
drew; possibly  not  being  able. to  justly  estl- 
ma.te^the  utterances  of  other  men  in  these 
fields.  He  felt  compelled  to  trust  his  own 
Acuities  and  his  own  conscfence,  through 
hose  processes  he  came  to  a  knowledge  of 
le  universal  moral  system. 


EMERSON  AND  GERMANY 

Their  Debt  to  Each  Other  Under 
£  Consideration 


Affinity  -of  Emerson  and  the  German 

,   '    ^        Character 


Fifth  Day  of   Emerson  Memorial 
Scnodi 


Today's  Interesting  Paper  by  Professor  Kuno 
Francke  •  v 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  17— "Emerson's 
Debt  to  Germany  and  Germany's  Debt  to 
Emerson"  was  the  tonic  of  a  very  discrdm- 
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inating  and  thoughtful  paper  by  Professor 
Kuno  Francke,  at  the  Emerson  Memorial 
School    this    morning. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  in  presenting  the 
essayist,  said  that,  In  arranging  the  pro- 
gramme, it  had  been  thought  well  to  have 
treated  the  mission  and  work  of  Emer- 
son outside  of  his  own  country.  "Of  all 
such  countries  in  the  world,"  said  he, 
"that  which  is  the  most  akin  to  the  spirit 
jyf  Emerson  and  that  from  which  he  also 
derived  a  part  of  his  own  inspiration,  is 
'Germany— that  very  broad  term  which, 
like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins 
as  well  as  virtues.  We  have  the  privilege 
of  having  with  us  this  morning  a  gentle- 
man from  that  part  of  the  world,  who  is 
very  familiar  with  his  native  country  and 
also  with  ours,  and  also  with  their  litera- 
tures. He  will  discourse  io  us  this  morning 
on  a  subject  whioh  will  be  new  to  most 
of  this  audience —  "Emerson's  Debt  to  Ger- 
many, and  Germany's  Debt  to  Emerson." 
(Applau.'.e.) 

SYNOPSIS   OF  PAPER 

Lecturer's    Salient    Points    Noted    and 
Summarized     Below 

Professor  Francke  began  by  pointing  out 
the  inner  affinity  existing  between  Emerson 
and  German  character,  the  German  Insist- 
ence on  intellectual  personality  In  partic- 
ular. "It  would  be  futile  to  deny,"  he  said, 
"that  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  individ- 
ual by  official  authority  is  greater  In  Ger- 
many than  in  America,  England,  France  or 
Italy.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  this  very  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  superior  ordinances  has  had  a 
large  share  in  the  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments of  German  statecraft,  strategy,  in- 
dustry and  science  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
What  I  maintain  is  this:  In  spite  of  the 
intense  supervision  of  personal  conduct,  in 
spite  of  the  supremacy  of  drill  and  regula- 
tion, In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  sway  of 
historical  tradition  and  class  rule,  In  spite 
of  all  this,  there  is  to  be  fo^und  in  Germany 
a  decidedly  greater  variety  of  Individual 
Viewa,  eonylcfJn.us,  prj,i<?.\r>\s&,  xc&des  «?/  JJfs, 
Ideals;  In  short,  of  individual  character  than 
in  America.  I  do  not  wish  here  to  analyze 
the  causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon, 
beyond  stating  that  one  of  these  causes 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  very  existence  of 
those  barriers  which  in  Germany  restrict 
and  hem  in  individual  activity.  It 'seems  as 
though  the  pressure  from  without  tended 
to  force  to  light  the  life  within..  Certain  it 
Is  that  the  German,  while  submitting  to 
external  limitations  which  no  American 
wou  I  tolerate,  Ss  wont  to  guard  his  Intel- 
lectt  1  selfhood  with  a  jealous  eagerness 
comr  .red  with  which  the  easy  adaptation 
of  tl  >  American  to  standards  not  his  own 
come  near  being  indifference.  His  Inner 
life  the  German  wants  to  shape  himself; 
here  he  tolerates  no  authority  or  ordinance; 
here  he  Is  his  own  master;  here  he  builds 
his  own  world. 

''It  is  easy  to  see  how  closely  allied  Emer- 
son's whole  being  was  to  this  fide  of  Ger- 
man cha-acter.  The  moderation  and  har- 
mopiousness  of  his  temper  "preseri-ed  him- 
rroin  the  angularity,-  the  oddities  and  eccen- 
tricities which  often  go  with  the  German  in- 
sistence or  pronounced  intellectual  person- 
ality. On  this  personality  Itself  he  Insisted 
with  truly  German  aggressiveness.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  definition  of  the 
scholar  as  being,  not  a  thinker,  but  man 
thinking— a  definition  which  Is  at  the  root 
of  Emerson's  whole  view  of  intellectual  life 
—is  an  essentially  German  conception  and 
nlaces  Emerson  in  line  with  those  splendid 


defenders  of  personal  conviction  which  have 
embodied  German  thought  with  all  its  rug- 
ged pugnaciousness,  from  the  days  of  Luther 
to  Lessing  and  Fichte,  and  flrally  to  Schop- 
enhauer and  Nietzsche." 

The  speaker  next  dwelt  on.  four  important 
consequences  of  this  German  insistence  on 
individuality,  namely,  the  German  contempt 
of  sham,  the  German  delight  In  small 
things,  the  German  sense  of  the  infinite,  and 
the  German  disdain  of  intellectual  com- 
promises,  showing  how  closely  akin  Emer- 

Son-Wasin    all    th<»«e,£P«ri<»»»r<!.tr,  .^ho   ^°7^£^~ 

temper.  He  then  passed  on  to  a  character- 
ization of  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
great  German  idealists  of  the  eighteenth 
I  century  and  traced  its  influence  upon  Emer- 
edrt.     Continuing  he  said: 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  here  are  found  side 
by  side  all  the  essential  elements  of  Emer- 
son*s  spiritual  world— his  freedom  from 
tradition,  his  deep  interest  in  man,  his  be- 
lief ili  moral  f.e?dom  and  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  his  pantheism,  his  optimism, 
his  trust  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race. 
But  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  there  Is  a  decided 
difference  between  Emerson  and  his  mas- 
ters. The  great  German  idealists,  while 
embracing  the  human  race  in  their  thought, 
while  glorying  in  the  idea  of  a  strong  and 
free  popular  life,  addressed  themselves  in 
reality  to  a  small  circle  of  elect  spirits; 
these  they  hoped  to  Influence,  to  them  they 
adapted  their  manner  of  presentation;  with 
the  people  at  large  they  had  little  to  do. 
They  were,  in  other  words,  with  all  their 
democratic  sympathies,  at  heart  thoroughly 
aristocratic;  they  lack,  for  the  most  part, 
simpl! city  and  the  direct  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lar heart.  It  must  further  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  condition  of  the  German  people  at 
that  time  was  one  of  utter  political  disin- 
tegration, that  the  very  foundations  of  na- 
tional existence  were  crumbling  away,  one 
after  another,  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
Napoleonic  invasion,  and  that  the  task  of 
the  future  was  nothing  toss  than  a  complete 
reorganization  of  public  life.  Whatever 
there  is.  then,  in  German  literature  of  that 
time  of  popular  appeal  is  dictated  by  dis- 
tress, by  the  bitter  need  of  the  hour,  and  has 
to  do  with  the  death-agony  of  a  social 
order  sinking  Into  ruin,  and  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  new*  order  not  yet  fully  formed. 

"Emerson,    on'  the    other   hand,    although 
his   life   wag   spent   amid    the   most    refined 
circles   of   New   England    culture,    although 
his  own  utterances  never  fall  to  appeal  to 
the  finest  and  most  elevated  aspirations  "of 
the  human  heart,  yet  always  looked  beyond 
his    own    cultivated    surroundings    Into    the 
wider    spheres    of    common,     ordinary    life. 
With   all   his   aristocratic  bearing  and   pre- 
dilections,    he     was     at     heart     thoroughly 
democratic.     And    the    people    to    which    ue 
gave    his    life's    work    was    not    a    nation 
threatened  In  its  existence,  crippled,  defeat- 
i  ed;  but  a  nation  that  only  recently  had  won 
;  its  freedom,  a  healthy  young  giant,  teeming 
with   unitrled   power  and   latent  vitality,  un- 
I  experienced  but  perfectly  normal,    untouched 
I  by  disappointment,  a  vast  future  in  his  loins. 
I  Is  it   a   wonder   that   Errierson's  application 
i  of   German   idealism  should,   on    the  w_hole. 
I  Have  "been   more"  Sane,   more   normal,    more 
vigorous,  more  genuinely  popular,  more  un- 
iversally human  than  German   idealism   it- 
self?" 

Aft'er  illustrating  this  point  by  a  detailed 
comparison  between  Emerson  and  Fichte, 
Professor  Francke  finally  considered  Em- 
erson's Influence  upon  contemporary  Ger- 
man life.  He  spoke  of  the  decay  of  German 
idealism    in    the    second    half    of    the    nine- 


teerfth"  century,-  the  ascendency  or  Schopen- 
hauer and  Nietzsche,  the  rise  of  Industrial- 
ism, the  absence  of  spirituality  in  scientific 
investigation.  •>  But  a  reacuon  against  the 
pessimism  of i  Schopenhauer,  the  cynicism 
of  ,-Nietzsche,  the  soullogs  monotony  of 
specialization  has  ^Qn-*S,  reaction  closely 

bound  up  with  the  rising  Influence  of  Emer- 
son. To  Herman  Grimm  belongs  ttie  credit 
of  having  first  acquainted  Germany  with 
Emerson  anj  of'navlng  held  him  up  as  a 
leader  In  the  spiritual  awakening  which  is 
suraly  coming.  The  speaker  closed  by  say- 
ing: 

"The  signs  of  the  time  are  full  of  promise. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  such  a  book 
as  Haraack's  'Essence  of  Christianity';  the 
widespread  influence  of  "such  a  university 
teacher,  such  a  wise,  free,  kindly  man  of 
Ideals  as  FtredeTick  Paulsen;  the  devoted  ef- 
forts of  Pastor  Naumann,  of  Bruno  Wille, 
WlNietai  Bdlsche  and  others  to  win  the 
masse* — baak » ie-  gpixttual  hope  and  an 
enlightened  faith;  the  new  life  kindled  in 
poetry  and  the  drama— all  this  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  we  are  on  the  very  verge, 
of  a  new  era  of  German  idealism.  And 
when  it  comes,  there  will  come  with  it  the 
demand:  less  Nietzsche  and  more  Emerson; . 
and  a  new  intellectual  bond  between  Ameri- 
ca and  Germany,  will  have  been  established. . 


THE     DISCUSSION 

Interesting    Debate    Which    Followed 
the  Paper 

After  the  great  and  prolonged  applause 
which  had  greeted  the  conclusion  of  Pro- 
fessor Francke's  extremely  interesting  pa- 
per had  subsided  Mr.  Sanborn  said  the 
Ignorance  of  the  a^rage  American  of  Ger- 
man literature,  in  its  formative  period  at 
least,  wa3  extraordinary.  He  supposed  no 
country — not  even  England,  which  Is  the 
slowest  in  the  world  to  receive  Ideas  from 
other  countries — was,  up  to  1825,  so  densely 
Ignorant  of  what  Germany  was  thinking  as 
was  the  United  States.  This  might  account 
for  Emerson's  slowness  in  becoming  ac- 
qua'nted  with  German  idealism,  though  in 
its  essentials  he  had  it  in  himself. 

Mr.  George  Willis  Gooke  said  that  Profes-< 
sor  Francke  had  not  thoroughly  recognized 
the  element  of  idealism  in  New  England. 
In  Emerson's  lecture,  delivered  in  1842,  on 
"The  Idealists,"  in  his  course  of  lectures  on 
i  "The  Times,"  he  indicated  that  idealism  as 
It  then  existed  was  Indigenous  to  New  Eng- 
land. Emerson's  idealism  was  not  formed 
from  any  knowledge,  second,  third,  Or 
fourth  hand,  of  the  German  authors,  buJt- 
from  his  reading  of  a  wide  circle  of  think-/ 
ers  in  all  ages — Plato  and  others.  In  'Geiv 
man  literature  he  found  more  comple 
more  philosophical,  more  systematized,  thi 
which  he  had  already  conceived;  and  it.wai  ' 
made  more  familiar  to  him.  *       >-i? 

Mr.    Charles    Malloy    said    he    had    l&H 
Emerson  and  did  not  read  Goethe.     '"    y*.  ' 

Mr.    F,    B.    Hornbrooke   said    the    signal  \ 
value  of  Emsxson  was,  not  that  he  said' an 
especially    new    thing,    or    uttered    a    new 
thought— nobody  ever  did  that— but  that  he 
gave  expression  to  What  was, beginning  toi 
be  in  the  air,  and  What  was  always  in  thel 
air.     Ideas   were   like   microbes— always   inJ 
the  air.     Emerson  had  the  advantage  over! 
the  German  idealism,  that  he  said  whal^  he  1 
had  to  say  In  the  very  best  form,  and  gave ! 
it  a  classic  expression;  and  that  was  why  ; 
what    he    aaldr  Jlyed.      Emerson    was    also  • 

independent—  they  mouthpiece    •off'  no  | 

party   or    church.TBnd    therefore    could    al- 
ways say  What  herald  and  thought.     (Ap- 
) 
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EMERSON'S    PHILOSOPHY   OUTGROWN 

George    Willis    Cooke    Says    Its    Indi- 
vidualism, Thongh  the  Greatest  Sin- 
,  »jle    Intellectual    Phase   of   Aniericau 
Thought,   Is    Outdated 

George  Willis  Cooke's  lecture  on  "Emer- 
son and'  the  Transcendental  Movement," 
delivered  at  Huntington  Hall  last  evening  In 
the  Emerson  memorial  course,  was  a  new 
essay  toward  the  definition  of  the  term.  It 
was  of  necessity  a  discussion  of  Emerson's 
philosophy,  around  whose  name  has  crys- 
tallzed  most  of  what'  the  transcendental 
movement  meant.  Mr.  Coke  left  transcen- 
dentalism, In  his  conclusion,  an  outgrown 
and  outdated  philosophy,  though  historical- 
ly recognized  as  the  greatest  single  intellec- 
tual phase  of  American  thought. 

The  fecturer  showed  transcendentalism  to 
be,  first  of  all,  a  religious  movement,  relying 
In  no  way  upon  agnostic  or  unbelieving  types 
of  thought.  Rather  there  was  a  considera- 
ble demand  on 'human  faith,  founded  ou  tho 
belief  in  a  set  of  Ideas  common  to  humanity 
that  are  not  born  of  experience;  something 
that  comes  by  intuition— a  spiritual  sense 
that  "transcends"  the  intellect.  To  this 
Emerson  applied  the  term  "oversoul,"  and 
used  as  Be  used  it,  the  word  is  a  substitute 
for  God,  a  term,  in  its  popular  sense,  that 
to  Emerson  implied  limitations  he  would  not 
admit.  As  a  further  development,  there  was 
Introduced  the  -element  of  self-reliance,  as 
opposed  to  what  may  be  called  a  God-reli- 
ance, in  the  sense  that  man  possessed  in 
himself  resources  for  spiritual  and  ethical 
regeneration.  The  only  condition  prescribed 
was  a  free  receptivity  and  acceptance  of  the 
■teachings  of  Intuition;  transcendentalism 
being,  then,  the  oversoul  plus  self-reliance. 
There  was  nevertheless  the  limitation  that 
man,  while  self-contained  and  independent 
of  other  men,  was  by  no  means  a  free 
agerkt,  as  against  this*  intuitive  philosophic 
element.  The  whole  modern  conception  of 
the  sociality  of  man,  as  opposed  to  the  ln- 
a*»-v V&YraM&v •  ws  *artie*tt.y  preached  hy~Emer- 
son,  has  made  transcendentalism  an  outdat- 
ed philosophy. 

The  Concord  of  Gmenon 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  special 
Emerson  lectures  was  attended  by  about 
two  hundred  people  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Huntington  Hall.  The  lecturer,  Rev.  Dr. 
Gleason,  was  enabled  from  persona]  ac- 
quaintance with  Thor'eau  and  from  familiar- 
ity with  the  Concord  woods  to  treat  his  sub- 
ject, "Thoreau,"  with  exceptional  interest 
and  authority.  The  stereoptlcon  views  of 
the  noted  spots  in  Concord  and  the  homes 
and  haunts  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
brought  the  famous  Concord  authors  vividly 
Ijjfore  the  audience. 

k  — 

**  Notes  of  the  School 

The  Emerson  Memorial  Meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Hillside  Chapel,  Concord,  next 
Wednesday,  at  3  P.  M.  At  the  conclusion' 
of  the  exercises  there— probably  at  about 
4.30— Mrs.  Lothrop  ("Margaret  Sidney")  In- 
vites all  attendants  upon  the  Concord  and 
Boston  lectures  to  a  reception  at  her  resi- 
dence (which  adjoins  the  Hillside  Chapel), 
"Wayside,"    Hawthorne's   old   home. 

There  will  be  no  lecture,  either  in  Con- 
cord or  Boston  tomorrow.  The  sessions  of 
the  school  will  be  resumed  Monday  morning. 

TOWN   HALL,    CONCORD 

At  10  A.M. 

July  20 — Edwin  D,  M.~ad,    "Emerson's  Message  in 
Education." 
*'     21 — Rev.  Chailas  E.  Jefferson,  "Emerson  and 
Oarlyle  " 


22 — Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson.    "The  Religion 

of  Emerson." 
2? — Prof    Charles  F.  Richardson,  "Emerson's 

Place  In  American  Literature." 
24 — Perclval     Chubb,     "Emerson's     Spiritual 

leadership  In  England." 
27 — Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt.   "Emerson  and 

Oriental  Thought.  ' 
28 — Charles  Malloy,   "Thr-  Sphinx." 
29 — Rev.   John  W    Chadwlck,    "The   Simpler 

Emerson." 
30 — Moorfield  Storey,  "Emerson  and  the  Civil 

War." 
31 — Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  "A  Century  from 

the  Birth  of  Emerson." 

HUNTINGTON  HALL.    BOSTOK 
At  7.45  P.M. 

Tonight — Rev.    Samuel    A.    Eliat,    "Emerson    and 

Harvard." 

J-Jly  20 — William   R.    Thayer,    "Emerson's   Gospel 

of  Individualism."   .  , 

"     21 — Dr.    Francis    E.    Abbot,     "Emerson    the 

Anti-Imperialist,     or    Prophet    of     the 

Natural  Rights  of  Man." 

"     22— Rev.    R.    Heber   Newton,    "Emerson    the 

Man." 
"     2a — Henry   D.    Lloyd,    "Emerson's    Wit    and 

Humor." 
"  <24 — William  M.   Salter,   "Emerson's  Aim  and 

Method  In  Social  Reform." 
"     27— Rabbi  Charles   Fleischer,    "Emerson.   th« 

_  Seer  of  lJenjpcracy,"  .._,„_      . 

"'  £» — fieTlMJWijUmlrT  F.   Truebiood,    "Emerson 

and  the  Inner  Light.'' 
"     20 — William  Lloyd  Garrisorf,    "Emerson  and 

the  Anti-Slavery  Movement." 
"     80 — Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbe&r,  "Emerson's  Thought 

In  Relation  to  ModeYn  Science  " 
"     31 — Rev.   Edward   Everett  Hale,    "Emerson's 
Gospel    for    His    Own    Time    and    for 
Ours." 


The   following  is   from 
the   Boston    Evening 
Transcript.    May   23,1903 

Emerson  and  His 
Present-Day  Critics 

An  Examination  of  Varying  Views 

~EK  GEORGE  PERKX  MORRIS 

flL'I-.  who  have  set  for  themselves  the 
task  of  procuring  criticism  of  Em- 
erson called  forth  by  the  centen- 
nial celebration  just  at  hand,  and 
who  have  read  it  with  any  care,  must 
have  been  forced  to  one  of  two  con- 
clusions; namely,  either  that  his  Influence 
has  been  less  pervasive  than  commonly  Is 
supposed  and  his  appeal  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  less  irresistible  than  we 
had  flattered  ourselves  it  was,  or  else  the 
editors  of  the  leading  English  and  Ameri- 
can periodicals  have  failed  in"  enterprise 
and  In  accurately  sensing  the  opportunity 
with  which  the  centenary  of  Emerson's 
birth  provided  them. 

The  only  English  journals  which  as  yet 
have  recognized  the  event  in  any  way  are 
Blackwood's  and  MacmiUan,  and  they  by 
anonymous  contributions.  Our  own  maga- 
zine editors  are  open  to  much  the  same 
Indictment.  ' 

It  has  been  reserved  for  a  Chicago  week- 
ly" called  Unity  to  give,  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, a  more  comprehensive  and  instructive 
body  of  opinion  respe'cting  Emerson  than 
can  be  found  in  any  one  article  elsewhere. 
In  the  light  of  New  England's  contempt  for 
Chicago's  culture,  the  fact  Js  suggestive. 
Brooklyn  has  sought  in  a  New  Jersey  sub- 
urb for  the  orator  at  its  Emerson  cele- 
bration, Professor  Edward  Griggs,  and  one 
cannot  help  wondering  why  Rev.  John 
White  ChadwSck  was  passed  by,  and  what 
has    come    over    the    city    of    Beecher   and 


Btorrs  that  It  needs  to  impart  orators. 
Calonel  Henry  "Watterson  of  Louisville  Is 
to  be  imported  by  the  New  York  Society  of 
Authors  to  give  the  eulogy  of  Emerson  at 
Its  celebration,,  which  seems  an  odd  choice 
fdrfl|p«oclety  "(faring  that  name  and  having 
Its  headquarters,  in  New  York. 

Jn  reviewing  "current  Emersonia*  one  is 
•truck  squarely  at  the  outset  with  the  tes- 
timony of  all  'the  generations  whose  repre- 
sentatives have  written  ai  to  the  moral 
or  $onic  power  of  the  man.  Whether  It  be 
Bflnah  D.  Cheney,  John  Albee,  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  W.  Robert- 
son Nlcoll,  G.  Stanley  Lee  or  Bliss  Carman, 
trie  tribute  is  the  same.  "I  cannot  think 
of  Emerson  as  a  scholar  or  even  as  a  phil- 
osopher;, he  always  comes  to  me  as  a 
vital .  influence,"  says  Mrs..  Cheney,  and 
she  gives  quotations  from  diaries  of  Bos- 
ton young  folk  in  the  forties  to  show  how 
profoundly  .  he  stirred  the  susceptible, 
aspiring  minds.  "A  book  of  Emerson's 
^tas  the  star  thalt  shone  above  me  and 
lifftited  the  pathway,"  says  Albee.  "I  find 
myself  divided  between  the  wish  to  por- 
tray both  the  Man  I  knew  and  loved  and 
the  Philosopher  who  uttered*  for  me  the 
asoret  of  the  universe  so  early  in  my  youth 
that  I  escaped  those  doubts  and  that  de- 
•p»lr  which  so  often  confront  the  thinking 
man  as  he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  ac- 
tive life,"  writes  Mr.  Sanborn. 

R  was  a  reading  of  Emerson's  Essay  on 
Htotory,  reprinted  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, that  made  the  young  Virginian,  Con- 
-way,  come  to  himself,  give  up  slaying  ani- 
mals and  hating  the  Negro,  and  ultimately 
to  evolve  from  a  Methodist  circuit  rider 
Into  an  ultra-radical;  and  he  now  comes 
back,  as  from  the  dead,  to  say  that  Emer- 
son revolutionized  his  life.  Nlcoll  testifies 
to  the  mighty  force  with  which  Emerson 
acted  on  the  minds  of  young  men  in  Scot- 
land In  the  '60s.  And  Bliss  Carman  in  a 
'suggestive  bit  of  autobiography  describes 
the  ferment  of  twenty-flve  years  ago  when 
Science  was  supposed  to  he  opposed  to  re- 
ligion and  triumphant  over  it,  and  when 
"there  was  need  of  a  great  friend  whose 
unflinching  courage  might  serve  as  a  stay 
amid  tottering  creeds  and  overthrown  con- 
victions. That  friend  was  Emerson.  .  .,  . 
Vf&  perceived  that  -while  the  signs  and 
•vestments  of  our  paternal  religion  might 
vanish  like  smoke,  the  breath  of  goodness 
at  the  core  of  things  remained  potent  and 
'quickening  as  before." 

As  for  G.  Stanley  Lee,  he  refers  to  Em- 
erson's Influence  upon  him  tqday  in  terms 
that  are  "as  ardent  as  any  of  Emerson's  first 
followers,  "I  for  one  would  not  have  it 
changed — not  one  breath  or  shading  of  It— ■ 
thie  inhuman  nearness  of  Emerson's.  1 
find  myself  holding  to  It,  to  the  very  sense 
'  of  It,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  with  a 
kind  of  grim  Inner  might.  In  its  smaller 
measure  .ft  is  the  same  kind  of  nearness 
one  feels  to  God.  ...  I  know  of  no 
man  who  makes  so  marvellously  real  to 
me  the  kind  of"  love  that  outstretches  hands 
There  to  no  other  man  who  can  so  flood  my 
,  days  with  the  realities  I  never  /touch,  who 
;  puts  realities  into'  all  of  one's  vast,  far 
comradeships." 


Was  Bmerson  a  poet?  Bliss  Carman,  who 

Is  a  poet,  argues  that  so  single-hearted  was 

.he,   so   thoroughly   the   preacher  .of   rlght- 

,  eousness,  that  his  work  "does  not  give  us  ' 

tfte  satisfaction  In  sensuous  beauty  which 

*»*•  derive  from  many  poets— his  Inferiors. 

',-//«  He  was  a*speaker  of  maxims,  not  a 

,  hufkSsr-lnbftiyme— at  least  not  in  tne'sense 

■  ,th*t  •Milton'  and  Tennyson  were."    Never- 
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theless,  Carman  conceaes  nis  greatness  as 
an   artist   because   his    style   was    the   very 
image  and  likeness  of  himself,  he  holding,  in 
opposition  to  some  authorities  as   to  what   •' 
makes   literature   classic,    that   the   person- 
al    and    p6t;  .the     impersonal     makes     the 
highest  art.  tThis  perfect  Identity  of  style 
with  the  art  jvrlting  also  is  noted  by  Rob- 
ertson Nlcoll,  whose  final  estimate   Is  that 
Bmerson  was  a  great  and  admirable  poet, 
with    affinities    more    Oriental    than    Occi- 
dental,  a  poet  whose  verse  is  at  variance 
with   the    ruling   canons    of    criticism,    but  - 
which  remains  while  they  may  not.     Inci- 
dentally he  remarks  that  Matthew  Arnold's, o 
detraction  of  Emerson's  verse  reveals  Ar-  J 
nold's    limitations    rather    than    Emerson's.    I 
A  typical  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  ! 
the  sesthete    is    that    of    Charles    Leonard 
Moore,  who  finds  too  much  of  the  preacher 
and   maker   of  moral   maxims  in   Emerson, 
and  too  little  of  "the  instinct  of  a  true  poet   ' 
who  desires  to  multiply  phenomena  and  to 
envisage  the  whole  mass  of  life"  to  permit 
him       to      call       Emerson       a       poet       of 
the       highest       class.       But       even       Mr. 
Moore      has      to      admit      that      Emerson 
has     left       "indestructible       crystals       of 
verse."       "Imagination      failed      him,      the 
;  plastic    gift    failed    him    in    pieces    of    any 
length;   but   there    are   a   score    or   two   ef 
phrases,  lines,   quatrains,  fragments  which  • 
have  a  vernal  felicity  hardly  equalled  e'.se- 
I  where   in   American   poetry."     Per   contra, 
'  the  man  with  a  mingled  love  of  beauty  and 
duty,    when    told    that    Emerson    is    not    a 
poet  because  so  much  of  a  moralist,   says, 
to   quote    G.    Stanley   Lee,    that   such    lalk 
"fills    him    with    impatience — childish    per- 
haps"—because,  for  him  "to  be  a  poet  to  a 
man  as  Emerson  is,  to  be  a  poet  to  him  on 
his  God-side,  to  play  upon  the  inner  senses   ; 
of   his   senses,    to    relate    him    vividly   and   ] 
passionately  day  after  day,   to  that  which  I 
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The  Independent,  May  21.  Edith  BakT  Brown 
"The  Modern  Emerson,"  The  Critic,  May' 
Bliss  Carman,  "Emerson,'  The  Literary  World. 
May.  Benjamin  de  Casseres,  "Emerson-  Scep- 
tic and  Pessimist,"  The  Critic,  May.  John  W 
Chadwick,  "The  Divinity  School  Address,"  t;nlcy' 
March  19.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  "Personal  Remi- 
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D.  Conway,  "Emerson  the  Teacher  and  the 
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May.  Rev.  W.  P.  Merrill,  "Emerson's  Influ- 
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he  cannot  see.     .     .     ."     makes 'Emerson  a 
poet  of  the  highest  order. 

It  has  been  contended,  notably  by  John 
Burroughs  and  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  that 
Emerson's  intuitive  prevision  anticipated 
much  of  the  results  of  modern  science  using 
the  inductive  or  scientino  method;  and  that, 
h,e  saw,  years  before  Darwin  what  Darwin 
and  his  contemporaries  and  <Msuipi«a  h?, 
since  built  ud  as  a  generally  accepted  wc 


ing  hypothesis  of  the  mode  erf  s^Wltttlpn  of 
life.  Confirmation  of  this  pr«v1s**i**bMjgh 
seen  to  be  not  purely  intuitional— to  found  In 
what  Moncure  D.  Conway  writes  of 
his  memories  of  Emerson  as  a  lec- 
turer in  the  Divinity  School,  Cam- 
bridge, where,  as  early  as  1863, 
Emerson  was  setting  forth  the  suggestive 
possibilities  in  John  Hunter's  idea  of  "an 
arrested  and  progressive  development,"  and 
was  applying  the  idea  not  only  to  man's 
physical  but  also  to  his  moral  being.  (Hun- 
ter's collected  works  appeared  in  1835  when 
Emerson  was  writing  "Nature.")  Darwin 
did  not  publish  the  "Origin  of  Species"  until 
1859,  and  that  year  Conway,  as  an  echo  and 
disciple  of  Emerson,  and  entirely  ignorant 
of  Darwin's  book,  was  publishing  a 
tract  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  advancing  the 
opinion  that  every  animal  was  man  in  an 
arrested  development;  that  men  travel  up- 
ward through  the  stages  of  animalism,  and 
that  "moral  evil  is  only  the  living  out 
among  men  of  their  arrested  developments." 

Consideration  of  Emerson  at  any  time 
will  Inevitably  lead  to  discussion  of  certain 
aspects  of  him,  criticism  of  which  was  con- 
temporaneous with  his  teaching.  Latest  at- 
tempts to  appraise  him  really  have  struck 
but  ho  new  thoughts  concerning  him,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  striking  paradoxical  arti- 
cles of  Benjamin  de  Casseres  on  "Emerson 
a3  a  Sceptic  and  Pessimist"  and  "Emerson 
ae  an  Individuailat.'  Present-day  oritiefsift 
but  enforces  or  weakens  arguments  that 
men  of  Emerson's  own  generation  were 
keen  enough  to  bring. 

Thus  what  Gordon  and  Nicoll — two  theo- 
logians, and  More  and  Moore,  two  human- 
ists versed  in  classical  lore,  say  of  the  "de- 
fective perspective  of  the  man  as  he  viewed 
human  evil,  and  of  his  over  emphasis  on  ■ 
intuition  and  the  subjective  and  under  em- 
phasis on  the  historical  ana  the  objective 
Is  not  new  as  to  point;  it  Is  new  as  to  set- 
ting and  as  to  the  personalities  uttering  it. 

The  poem  to  be  read  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Woodberry  in  Symphony  Hall  Sunday  even- 
ing doubtless  will  be  worthy  of  the  hour. 
Happily  a  man  poet  has  found  it  in  him  to 
sing,  albeit  invited  to.  But  why  have  not 
others  volunteered?  Is  the  spirit  of  poetry 
dead,  or  confined  to  women  exclusively? 
How  happens  it  that  the  only  poems  which 
refer  to  Emerson  contributed  to  the  maga- 
zines this  month  are  by  women.  Are  women 
our  only  worshippers  of  idealism  now?  Or 
Is  this  fact  an  unconscious  proof  of  what 
has  been  called  the  essential  femininity  of 
Emerson's  character? 

The  poems  follow.  Can  it  be  said  that 
they  are  altogether  worthy  of  the  poet 
whose  praise  Is  sung?  Do  they  accurately 
reveal  the  state  of  poesy  among  us  today; 
and  if  so,  why  is  it?  Given  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  a  great  Idealist  and  general 
recognition  of  the  event  by  the  more  ideal- 
istic forces  of  the  community,  what  keener 
spur;  to  song  could  poets  have  to  put  in 
some,  form  of  verse  their  tribute  to  their 
master?  The  lyres  seem  to  be  unstrung,  or 
if.  touched  then  only  to  give  forth  minor 
strains  of  a  respectable  but  not  unforget- 
able  3t>rt. 

EMERSON 

Through  his  own  heart,  as  through  a  seer's 

clear  glass, 
He   watched   the   mighty   host    of   mankind 

pass. 
And  .confident,   serene,   assured,    his   pen 
Pointed  the  path  for  wlldered  souls  of  men. 

What  matter  In  what  place  may  rest  today 
The  crumbling,  toppled  temples  of  his  clay! 
The  unhoused  spirit,  strdng,  alert  and  free, 
Still  lifts  the  voice  that  thrilled  humanity. 
[Theodosia  Garrison  In  Success. 


EMERSON* 
Kingdoms  there  are  outside  the  civic  state 
Whose  orb  of  power,  whose  boundaries  are 

not  known, 
But  only  this — who  fine  allegiance  own, 
By   that   allegiance   are,    themselves,    made 

great. 
One  such  fair  realm  to  thee  Is  consecrate, 
Thou  of  the  vatic  glance  and  orphlc   tope 
Whose   cleaving  thought   the  -way   of  man 

hath  shown, 
With  Freedom  as  a  portion  of  his  Fate. 
Emancipator   of   the    timorous    heart- 
Bringing  to  balance  hopes  as  large  as  fears 
Chastener  of  spirits  too  precipitate— 
O   crowned   and  gone!   wherever   now   thou 

art, 
'  Receive    (long   due)    this    tribute   of   young 
>  years, 

And    lend    an    influence,    when    the    light 

grows   late.  ( 

[Edith  M.  Thomas  in  the  Critic. 

RALPH    WALDO    EMERSON 

LMonadnock  calls   the   winds  from  peak   to 
sea— 
The    clarion    north    wind    and    the    full- 
choired  west — 
And    bids     the     streams     their     cliff-born 
melody 
Blend  with  the  airy  chants  above  his  rest; 
And  wakes  the  pines  to  hymn  his  hundred 
years 
In  the  weird  symphonies  he  loved  so  well; 
And     listens— If     perchance     from     starry 
spheres 
Some  echo  of  a  kindred  song  should  swell. 
Poet  whose  lofty  quest  no  creed  could  bar; 
To  whom  the  secret  springs  of  life  were' 
known ; 
One    with    the   wild    rose   and    the    evening " 
star; 
The    mountain    and    the    mart   alike    thy 
throne — 
For  thee,  from  nature's  myriad  Tolces  now 
And    the   deep   heart   of   man,    ascends   a 
paean: 
Pan  was  not  closer  to  the  earth  than  ihou 
Nor  Plato  nearer  to  the  empyrean! 
[Edna  Dean  Proctor  in  the  Independent. 
AT   EMERSON'S    GRAVE 

What  afterthoughts    the    rough-hewn,    un- 

carved  stone 
Which  marks  the'  resting-place  of  Concord's, 

Sage  " 

Suggests  to  our  time-serving,  restless  age' 
Haw  strong  is  its  simplicity!     Unknown 
To  it  complexity  of  line!     Alone— 
Amid  the  commonplace  who  ever  gauge 

Life's  guerdon  by  Its  fickle  gauds  and  wage, 
Unneedful  of  the  world's  grave  undertone- 
It  stands,  fit  type  of  him  whose  soul's  be- 
hest 
Transcended  mere  convention's  petty  bound, 
The   'boulder's   rugged    outline    power    im- 

plies;  e 

The     rose     tints,     gleaming     through     the 
mi.   ^  quartz,  suggest 
a  hat    inward    light    which    energized    and 

crowned 
A  gracious  spirit,  kindly,  keen  and  wise. 

[Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan  in  the  Out- 
look. 


In  connection  with  thus  Emerson  centen- 
nial, it  would  be  a  serious  omission  to  fall 
to  note  that  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  has 
framed  the  dictum,  that  "the  first  qualifi- 
cation for  estimating  Emerson  la  to  ac- 
knowledge his  superiority;  until  that  i» 
done,  the  aberration  due  to  vanity  will 
tinge  the  critic's  opinion' with  odd  colon*" 
This,  apropos  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  exprwuJon* 
of  dtopleaaur*  with  Dr.  Gordon'*  artMto  <hT 
Emerson,  One  can  aJmire  H>.  gMflWrti 
loyalty  to  his  master,  while  *t_-  {fry  **n^ 
time  Mfling  at  hi*  oanon  of  HHiflm  It 
sounds  yery  much  Ilka  ioiu  vtff  "ortho- 
dox'' Opinion*  with  respect  to  sacked  litera- 
ture and  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible, 
which  Mr.  Sanborn  In  his  normal  mood 
would  be  the  first,  to  impale  on  the  point 
of  hia  pen.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  hurled  too 
many  stones  at  reputations  dear- to  a  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen  to  be  competent 
tffplay  the  role  of  offended  friend  and  dls- 
aifde  at  a  time  when  the  infallibility  of  his 
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particular  oracle  is  questioned.  Was  it 
vanity  that  tinged  his  own  criticism  of 
McKlnley,  or  now  of  Roosevelt?  Some 
have  assumed  that  it  was  conscience,  love 
of  liberty,  etc.  Possibly  Dr.  Gordon,  and 
W.  Robertson  Nlcoll,  and  Paul  E.  More, 
and  Charles  Leonard  "Moore,  also  have  con- 
sciences. « 

In  life  Emerson  seldom  passed  beyond  the 
smile,    says    Mr.    HowelLs.        But    Whipple 
has  left  testimony  as  to  his  keen  sense  of 
.  humor  and  as  to  his  rare  power  of  laugh- 
ing with,  those  who  laughed  at  him. 

If  his  immortal  shade  concerns  Itself  at 
all  with  outgivings  of  the  critics  of  today 
we  can  Imagine  It  enjoying  the  Juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  clashing  sentiments  of  BJiss 
Carman  and  Paul  E.  More.  Carman,  fa- 
cing what  he  believes  to  be  the  dominant 
"breathless  commercial  iplrit"  of  today, 
sighs  for  another  Emerson.  "To  tell  the 
truth,  we  need  the  Philippines  much  less 
than  we  need  another  Bhsersonf  but  since 
we  have  got  the  ""Philippines  We  need  aii 
original  Emerson  all  the  more."  Mr.  More, 
on  the  other  hand,  credits  the  unreflecting 
transcendental  optimism  of  Boston  with 
maternity  of  "that  unformed  creature 
called  antl-lmperialism,"  and  he  deems  es- 
pecially reprehensible  Senator  .  Hoar's 
"  'Saturnalia  or  excess  of  faith'  which  wan- 
tonly closes  the  eyes  to  distinctions  and 
would  see  a  Washington  in  every  Agui- 
naldo."  In  short,  according  to  Mr.  More, 
what  the  country  is  suffering  from  is  too 
much  Emersonianism,  "too  much  glorifica- 
tion of  untried  human  nature  preached  by 
Channlng,  made  beautiful  by  Emerson,  act- 
ed by  the  abolitionists  and  reduced  to  the 
absurd  by  Mr.  [Edward]  Atkinson."  Mr. 
More  has  read  his  Emerson'  to  little  pur- 
pose If  he  does  not  know  that  whatever  the 
aberrations  of  some  of  those  who*  clustered 
about  him  in  life  or  whatever  the  follies 
of  present  day  transcendentalism,  Emerson 
was  as  sane  and  shrewd  a  man  as  lived  In 
Concord. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  confident 
as  to  Just  what  he  would  say  or  do  now 
with  the  nation  facing  new  problems.  As 
in  Idealist,  of  cours*e,  he  would  rebuke 
materialism.  He  did  this  while  he  lived. 
He  would  be  doing  it  today  were  he  alive. 
Mr.  H.  W^.Mable  points  out  with  perti- 
nence tjii|t  Emerson  was  singularly  free 
'  'j^yjjj^ism'    in    his-,  conception    of 

.-*  M**jl(F«i»  af>ttJG  -EiUonTlnC'flOc  o*  „ 
.Tipartlqpu'^sectlon  of  it  In  which  he  lived, 
^ecaua*  hfe  was  a  purely  aplritual  force 
;tkere  was,  he'  thinks,  more  gtt  the  univer- 
■  sal  in -Emerson's  message  than  in  those  of 
Other  men,  although  he  freely  used  the  Ian-' 
;guage  of  his  time.  In  this  fact,  therefore, 
Mr.  Mable  thinks  was  "the  secret  of  his 
escape  from  the  limitations  of  sectional 
ja-merica  and  his  Immense  and  permanent 
service  and  signlflcanice  to  the  nation  in 
its  full,  if  not  its  final  development." 
"  Which  suggests,  of  course,  that  lnasx 
much  as  we  have  passed  from  the  specifical- 
ly national  to  the  International  stage  of  our 
relations,  the  Emerson  who-  sang  of  na- 
tionalism might  not  rise  to  the  level  of  In- 
ternationalism. Doubtless  the  new  Emer- 
son whom  Mr.  Carman  longs  for  when  he 
comes  will  idealize  the  Internationalism  of 
the  present  Just  as  Emerson  did  the 
nationalism  of  his  day.     But  where  Is  he? 


The    following    is    from 
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jcould  have  been  selected.  Orations  may 
be  helpful,  but  the  living  word  flows  away; 
a  statue  may  be  lasting,  but  it  does  not 
awaken  new  thought.  We  shall  have  the 
orations  and  wa  shall  have  a  statue,  but 
we  shall  have  now,  above  all^a  memorial 
whiah  ijjrlll  last  longer  than  a  -monument  I 
and  speak  louder  than  an  oration:  Era- 
•rspn.  Hall  will  be  a  fountain  of  inspire^ 
tion    forever.      The    philosophical    woik    of- 


•cores  of  places;  there  was  no  unity,  phil 
osophy  had  no  real  home.  But  Emer- 
son Hall  will  be  not  only  the  workshop 
of  the  professional  students  of  philosophy, 
will  be  not  only  the  background  for  all 
that  manlfo'd  activity  in  ethics  and  psy- 
chology, In  logic  and  metaphysics,  in  res- 
thetics  and  sociology,  it  will  became  a 
new  centre  for  the  whole  university,  em- 
bodying in  outer  form  the  mission  of  phil- 
osophy to  --connect  the  scattered  special- 
ists knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Harvard 
could  not  have  offered  a  more  glorious 
gift  to  Emerson's   memorial. 

But  the  spirit  of  suoh  memorial  hour 
demands,  more  than  all,  sincerity.  Can 
we  sincerely  say  that  the  choice  was 
wise,  when  we  look  at  it  from  the  point 
lof  view  of  the  philosophical  interests? 
?It  was  beautiful  to  devote  the  building  to 
Emerson.  Was  It  wise,  yes,  was  it  mor- 
ally right  to  devote  Emerson's  name  to 
the  philosophy  building?  Again  and  again 
has  such  a  oi&i-bt  found  expression.  Your 
building,  we  "have  heard  from  some  of  the 
best,  belong*  to  scientific  philosophy;  the 
men  who  are  to  teach  under  Its  roof  are 
known  In  the  world  as  serious  scholars. 
Who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  vaguo 
paeudo-philosophy  of  popular  sentimental- 
ists; between  the  walls  of  your  hall  you 
will  have  the  apparatus  of-  experlmetal 
psychology,  and  you  will  be  expected  to 
do  there  the  most  critical  and  moV  con- 
sistent work  In  methodology  and  episte- 
mology.  Is  it  not  irony  to  put  over  the 
door,  through  which  daily  hundreds  of 
students  are  to  enter,  the  name  of  a  man 
who  may  be  a  post  and  a  prophet,  a 
leader  in  literature  and  a  leader  in  life, 
"but  who  was  certainly  a  mystic  and  not 
a    thinker,    an    enthusiast    but    not    a    phil 
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But  Emerson  stands  smiling  behind  this 
group  of  admirers  and  says,  "To  be  great 
Is  to  be  misunderstood."  Yes,  he  did  say, 
"A  foolish  consistency  Is  the  hob-gobiln  of 
little  minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  and 
philosophers  and  divines;"  but  he  soon 
adds,  "Of  one  will  the  actions  will  be  har- 
monious however,  unlike  they  seem."  Em- 
erson  despises  the  consistency   of  the  sur- 


Harvard    has    been,  too    long    scattered    fr^!  face  because  he  holds  to  the  consistency  of 


the  depths,  and  every  sentence  he  speaks 
Is  an  action  of  the  one  will,  and  however 
unlike  they  seem  they  are  harmonious,  and 
we  can  add,  they  are  philosophical;  and, 
What  may  seem  to  these  anxious  friends 
more  daring,  they  are  not  only  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  they  are  in  deepest  har-> 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  modern  philosophy, 
with  a  creed  which  ought  to  be  taught  by 
the  most  critical  scholars  of  Harvard's 
Philosophy  Hall, 

What  is  the  essence  of  Emerson's  doc- 
trine in  the  realm  of  philosophy?  It  seems 
like  sacrilege  to  formulate  anything  he 
said  in  the  dry  terms  of  technical  philoso- 
phy. We  must  tear  from  it  all  the  richness 
and  splendor  of  his  style,  we  must  throw 
off  the  glory  of  his  metaphor,  and  we  must 
leave  out  his  practical  wisdom  and  his  re- 
ligious emotion.  It  seems  as  if  we  must 
lose  all  we  love.  It  seems  as  if  were  we 
to  take,  a  painting  of  Raphael  and  abstract 
not  only  from  the  richly  colored  gowns  of 
the  persons  fn  It,  but  from  their  flesh  and 
blood,  till  only  the  skeleton  of  the  figures 
remained,  all  beauty  would  be  sotic,  and 
yet  we  known  that  Raphael  himself  drew 
at  first  the  skeletons  of  his  figures,  know- 
ing too  well  that  no  pose  and  no  gesture  la 
convincing,  and  no  drapery  beautiful  If  the 
banes  and  Joints  fit  not  correctly  together. 
And  such  a  skeleton  of  theoretical  ideas 
appears  not  only  without  charm,  It  appears 
necessarily  also  uninteresting,  without  or- 
iginality, oommonplace.  All  the  philoso- 
phies, from  Plato  to  Hegel,  brought  down 
to  their  technical  formulas  sound  merely 
like  new  combinations  of  trivial  elements, 
and  yet  they  have  made  the  world,  have 
made  revolutions  and  wars,  have  led  to  ' 
freedam  and  peace,  have  been  mightier  than 


osopher?  Not   only   those   who  belittle   him   I    traditions  and  customs;  and  it  is   true   for 

every  one  of  them  that,  as  Emerson  said, 
"A  philosopher  must  be  more  than  a  phil- 
osopher." • 

There  are,  it  seems,  three  principles  of  a" 
philosophical    character      without      which 
Emerson's  life   work   cannot   be   conceived. 
To   bring   them   to    the   shortest   expression 
we  might  say.  Nature  speaks  to  us;  Free- 


today  and  who  short-slghtedly  deny  even 
his  Immense  religious  influence,  but  even 
many  of  Emerson's  warmest  admirers 
hold  such  opinion.  They  love  him,  they 
are  Inspired  by  the  superb  beauty  of  his 
Intuitions,  but  they  cannot  respect  the  con- 
tent of  his  ideas,  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
deny  all  their  modern  knowledge  and 
sclerntlnc  insight.     Yes,   for    the   most   part 


the*  deny    that    his    ideas    form    at    all    a.  I    dom   speaks   in   us;    the     Oversoul     speaks 

~     J  i        *  i__*_.  11 ___  aWL  A**t  nwt  n  +h  rr\n  crV\     net  T*V.  «.__     1  .. j      ■  __      -n.  _ .    .     ■ 


cprfn»cted  whole;  they  are  aphorisms, 
besuitlful  sparks.  Did  he  not  hlmsplf  say: 
"With  consistency,  a  great  soul  has  simply 
nothing  to  do.  .Ha.  may  as  well  concern 
hlmaelf  with'  his  shadow  on  the  wall." 
And  yet  how  can  there  be  philosophy  with- 
out consistency;  how  can  we  Interpret  re- 
ality if  we  contradict  ourselves?  If  Em- 
erson's views  of  the  world  did  really 
not  aim  towards  consistency  and  did  re- 
ally Ignore  our  modern  knowledge,  then 
it  would  be  better  to  go  on  with  our  phil-  < 
osophy  work  in  Harvard  without  shelter  ; 
and  roof  than  to  have  a  hall  whose  name 


through  us.    There  is  no  word  in  Emerson's 
twelve   volumes  which  is  inconsistent  with 
this    threefold    conviction,    and    everything 
else  in  his  system  either  follows  immediately 
from   this   belief  or  is  a  non-essential   sup-  i 
plement.      But    that    threefold    faith    is      a 
courageous   creed   indeed.       The     first,    we 
•aid,  refers  to  Nature;   he  knew  Nature  in  . 
its  Intimacy,  he  knew  Nature  in  its  glory;  ,' 
"Give  me  health  and  a  day  and  I  will  make 
the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous."  And  this 
Nature,   that  is  the  assertion,  is  not  what 
natural  sciences  teach   it  to   be.     The  Na- 
ture  of   the   physicist,    the    dead    world    of 


symbolizes  both   the  greatest   foe   of   Phll^   atome   controI)frd   by  *the   laws   of   a   dead.. 


oeophy,  the  spirit  of  inconsistency  and 
the  gir»ajte»t  danger  for  philosophy,  >a 
myttic  vagueness  which  ignores  real  scl- 
ent*. 


causality,  is  not  really  the  Nature  we  live 
in;  the  reality  of  Nature  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  record  of  its  phenomena, 
but    merely    by    the    understanding    of    its: 


meaning.  Natural  science  leads  us  away 
from  Nature  as  it  really  is.  We  must  try 
to  understand  the  thoughts  of  Nature. 
"Nature  stretches  out  her  arms  to  emb?aree 
man;  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal 
greatness;"  and  again  Emerson  says,  "All 
the  facts  of  natural  history  taken  by  them- 
selves have  no  value,  but  are  barren  like  a 
single  sex;  but  marry  it  to  human  history 
and  it  is  full  of  life;"  and  finally,  "The 
philosopher  postpones  the  apparent  order 
of  things  to  the  empire  of  Thought." 

And  in  the  midst  of  Nature,  of  the  living- 
Nature,  we  breathe  in  freedom;  man  is  free. 
Take  that  away  and  Emerson  is  not.     Man 
is  free.     He  does  not  mean  the  freedom  of 
the    Declaration  of   Independence,    a    docu- 
ment so  anti-Emersonian  in  its  conception 
of  man;  and  he  does  not  mean  the  liberty 
after  which,  as  he  says,  the  slaves  are  crow- 
ing while  most  men  are  slaves.     No,  we  ate 
free  as  responsible  agents  of  our  morality. 
We  are  free  with   that  freedom  which   an- 
nuls fate;  and  if  there  is  fate,  then  freedom 
is  its  most  necessary  part,    "Forever   well3 
up   the   impulse   of  choosing  and  acting  in 
the   soul."      "So    far   as    man    thinks    he    is 
free."     "Before  the  revelations  of  the  soul, 
''me,    space    and      nature      shrink     away." 
"Events  are  grown  on  the._sara%  *cerrr ■  wTth 
the  personality  rfhey  are  sub-personalities." 
"We  are  not  built  like  a  ship  to  be  tossed, 
but  like  a  house  to  stand."     This  freedom 
alone   gives    meaning    to    our   life    with    its 
duties,   and  puts  the  accent  of  the  world's 
histdry  on  the  individual,    on     the     person- 
ality:    "All  history  resolves  itself  very  eas- 
ily  into  the  biography  of  a  few  stout   and 
earnest  persons,"  and  "An  institution  is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  a  man." 
Nature  speaks  to  us,   Freedom  speaks  in 
J   us,    but   through   us   speaks   a   Soul   that  is 
i   more     than    individual,     an   over-individual 
soul,  an  "Oversoul,  within  which  every  man 
:  is  contained  and  made  one  with  all  others." 
!l    Now    even      "Nature    is    a    great     shadow, 
•   pointing    always    to    the    sun    behind    her." 
Everyone  of  us  belongs  to  an  absolute  con- 
.    sciousness  which  in  us  and  through  us  wills 
Its  will;   "Men  descend  to  meet"  and   "Jove 
_  nods  to  Jovo  from  behind  each  of  us."     Yes, 
"Man  is  conscious  of  a  universal  soul  withl 
In  or  behind  his  individual  life,   wherein  as 
In  a  firmament  justice,  truth,  love,  freedom 
arise  and   shine."     The   ideals,    the   duties,  ' 
the  obligations,  are  not  man's  will  but  the 
will  of  an  Absolute..* 

Does  not  all  this  sound  like  a  wilful  de- 
nial of  all  that  has  been  fixed  by  the  sci- 
ences of  our  time?  Does  not  every  sopho-  j 
more  who  has  had  his  courses  in  Physics,  | 
Psychology,  and  Sociology  know  better? 
He  knows,  we  all  know,  that  the  processes 
of  Nature  stand  under  physical  laws,  that 
the  will  of  man  is  the  necessary  outcome  of 
psychological  laws,  that  the  ideals  .of  man 
are  the  products  of  human  civilization  and 
sociological  laws.  And  if  every  atom  in  the 
universe  moves  according  to  the  laws  which 
physics  and  chemistry,  astronomy  and 
geo'ogy  have  discovered,  Is  it  not 
anti-scientific  sentimentality  to  seek*  a 
meaning  and  thoughts  in  the  me- 
chanical motions  of  the  dead  world  of  sub- 
stance? So  the  poet  may  speak,  but  we 
ought  not  to  say  that  his  fanciful  dreams 
have  value  for  scholarly  philosophers.  The 
philosophy  of  the  scientist  ought  to  be  the 
acknowledgment  that  matter  and  energy, 
and  space  and  time  are  eternal,  and  that 
the  smallest  grain  of  sand  and  the  largest 
solar  system  move  meaningless  by  blind 
causality. 
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And  emptier  still  Is  the  naive  frpiuf  *\i2\  thrchurches  of  human  knowledge  too,  and 
man  Is  free.  Do  we  not  profit  from  decades :  for  Inowledge  of  all  denominations.  Forty, 
cf  psychological  labor,  whereby  the  finest  ^tiMSJfeggrs  agtt,  In  the  great  period  when 
structure  of  the  brain  has  been  discovered,  -Helmholtz  discovered  the  conservation  of 
wherein  the  psychological  laws  have  been  energy  and  Darwin  the  origin  of  species 
studied  with  the  exactitude  of  a.  natural  .  one  naturalistic  triumph  followed  the  other, 
science,  wherein  we  have  studied  'their  «goiden  high  priests  of  natural  science  were 
mental  life  of  animals  and  children,  and  .  -dJrfrJRfrg5  with  woo'den'  cMtaJces  in.  narrow 
have  observed  the  Illusions  of  freedom  in  r  tfiflcward  laboratories;  mtoday  natural  I 
the    hypnotised    man    and    In    the      insane?    ;  acKice  has  golden  chaliae4*provlded  In  lux-  ; 


Yes,    we<  know    today    that    every    mental 


'••'urloas  institutions,  but'  thera  are  too  many 


ed  , 
m.    I 

IX, 


act,  that  every  psychological  process  1*5  Sweden  priests.  The  fullest  energies  of  our 
the  absolutely  necessary  outcome  of  the  *JW»iftfa  pressing  on  to  an  Idealistic  revi- 
glven  circumstances;  that  the  functions  of'  jSalSftM  bt»Ufelng  about  a  new  idealistic  view 
the   cells    In    the    cortex    of    the    brain    dt-   *  ^      «■- 

termlne  every  decision  and  volition,  and 
that  man's  deed  is  as  necessary  as  the 
falling  of  the  stone  when  Its  support  is 
taken  away.  Yes,  modern  psychology  floes 
not  even  allow  the  will  as  an  experience 
of  Us  own  kind;  it  has  shown  with  all  the 
means  of  its  subtle  analysis  that  all  which 
we  feel  as  our  will  Is  only  a  special  com- 
bination of  sensations  which  accompany 
certain  movement-Impulses  in  our  body. 
Can  we  still  take  it  seriously,  when  the 
philosopher  steps  in  and.  pushes  sover- 
eignly aside  all  the  exact  knowledge  of  ( 
mankind,  and  deolares  simply  "Man's  will 
If  Tree!" 

'Finally,  the  claim  for  the  overpersonal, 
absolute  consciousness  In  man.  It  is  a 
triumph  of  modern  science  to  understand 
how  the  duties  and  ideals  have  grown  up 
In  the  history  of  civilization.  What  one 
nation  calls  moral  is  perhaps  indifferent 
or  immoral  for  another  people  or  for 
another  time;  what  the  one  calls  beautiful 
is  ugly  for  the  other;  what  one  period  ad- 
mires as  truth  is  absurdity  for  another; 
there  is  no  absolute  truth,  no  absolute 
beauty,  no  absolute  religion;  no  absolute  V 
morality,  arid  sociology  shows  how  it  was 
necessary  tjiat  just  these  ideals  and  Ju3t 
these  obligations  should  have  grown  up 
under  a  given  climate  and  soil,  a  given 
temperament  of  the  race,  a  given  set  of 
economical,  conditions,  a  given  accumula- 
tion of  technical  achievements.  Man  has 
madjB  his  Absolute,  not  the  Absolut©  made 
rrrai^.  and   whatevergj^^jy^j^ears   make 

jpHeve,    the     scholarly     mind     cannot 
that  thega=:  beliefs   and   idealizations 
bIk    the    products    of    the    feelings 
Bfljjfns     of     individuals     bound  •  to- 
nal conditions  of  life.     Leave 
tUres  of  the  mystic  to  Ignore 
■truth,    Jo    get    oversoul    con- 
Snd  ,8.11    experience.      In    short, 
'Emerson's  philosophy,  the  scient- 
say,   means  to  Tie  a  poet   where 
coTRjerrred,  means  to  be  Ignorant 
Ian  Is  concerned,  and  means  to   be 
where     moral     and     religious, 
and   logical   ideals   are   concerned. 
h   be   the   herald   of   modern   phii- 


do  ntjt  really  mean  progress,  that  nat- 
uralism cannot  give  us  an  ultimate  view  of 
the  ^flt-ld.-  And  above  all,  the  reaction  has 
coaje  IfpHj  the  midst  of  the  sciences  them- 
selv*^.  Twenty  years  ago  scientific  work 
•  receive  d  ->ts  fullest  applause  for  the  nega- 
tion jbf'  philosophical  demands.  Ten  years 
■*"S?rc>K:he  feeling  came  up  that  there  are 
after  all  problems  which  need  philosophy, 
and  today  philosophers,  with  good  or  bad 
philosophy,  are  at  work  everywhere.  The 
physicists,  the  chemists  and  the  biologists, 
the  astronomers  and  the  mathematicians, 
the  psychologists  and  the  sociologists,  the 
historians  and  the  economists,  the  linguists 
and  the  jurists,  all  are(  today  busily  en- 
gaged in  philosophical  Inquiries,  in  in- 
quiries into  the  conditions  of  their  knowl- 
edge, into  the  presuppositions  and  methods 
of  their  sciences,  into  their  ultimate  princi- 
ples and  conceptions;  in  short,  without  a 
word    of    sudden    command,    the    front    has 


towards    ldeal- 


■fcf ■  "tfwnworld,  and  turning  in  sympathy  to 
thati4fcst  foregoing  period  of  idealism  of 
which,  ftalph  Waldo  Emerson  was  perhaps 
■^he  last  original  exponent.  But  also  with 
his  perlo^pljfas  idealism  not  new.  When  he 
came  nfert&k  on  the  Transcendentalism  he 
¥k0kti/''^fie  first  thing  we  have  to  say  re.' 
specting  the  new  view*  here  in  New  Eng»"  i 

land  is  that  they  are  not  new."     Yes, indee'-l;  ^[1  changed    its    direction.        We    are      moving 
since  the  beginnings   of   Greek   philosophy^ 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  tw* 
great   tendencies   have   constantly   followed 
each  other.     Each  one  must  have  its   tlm 
of    development,     must    reach    its    clima 
must  go  over  into  undue  exaggeration,  and 
thus   destroy   itself    to  make   room    for  the  . 
other,  which  then  begins  In  its  turn  to  grow, 
to  win,  to  overdo,  and  to  be  defeated. 

Glorious  had  been  the  triumph  of  Posw.. 
itivlsm  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth* 
century    when    the    French    encyclopaedists 


deepens    for  -  tlia- Kcench    Revolution.      But 
beTort    the    last   consequences   of   the    Pos- 
itivism    of    the    eighteenth     century     were 
drawn,     the     idealistic     counter    movement 
had  6tarted.     Emmanuel  Kant  gave  the  sig- 
nal,   he    fired    the    shot    heard    round    the 
world;   and   Fichte  followed,   whose   ethical 
I  Idealism  chj*g«!J  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
his  spir!f>/went  ,'o-ver   the   Channel   to   Car- 
i  lyle,    and   flnallyi over   the   ocean    to    these 
shores    of    New.  England    and    spoke    with 
the    lips    of   Emerson.      It    is    unimportant 
whether  Emerson   studied  the  great   trans- 
cendental    systems     in     the     original;     he 
:   knew  Kant  and  Schelling  probably  at  first 
|  through 

I  Carlyle.      But    in    the    meantime    Idealism 
i  too    had    exaggerate^    its    claims,     it    had 
'  gone  forward    to   Hegel,   and    while    Hege- 
|  llarf    thought,     about    lg30,     with    an     iron 
'  fist   held    in    its    grasp    the    deepest    knowl- 
j   edge  of  his  time,  his  neglect  of  positive  ex- 
'   perience     demanded     reaction,     a     counter 
I   movement    became    necessary,    and    in    the 
midst  of  the  nineteenth   century  the  great 
idealistic     movement     with    all     Its     philo- 
sophical and  historical  energies  went  down, 
and   a   new  Positivism,    full   of  enthusiasm 


again    towards    philosophy, 
ism,   towards  Emerson. 


Does  al!  this  moan  that  we  are  to  forget 
the~ achievements  of  natural  science,  and 
Ignore  the  results  of  empirical  labor,  of 
labor  which  has  given  us  an  invincible 
mastery  of  stubborn  nature  and,  an  un- 
dre^med-of  power  to  calculate  all  pro- 
cesses of  the  physical  and  of  the  psychical 
world?  No  sane  man  can  entertain  such 
a  notion,.  Yes,  such  ideas  would  contra- 
were  at   work,    those   men    who    wrote    thWiH;  diet    the    laws    which    have    controlled    the 


aware  that  the  times  have  changed 
■their  speech  Is  the  wisdom  of  yes- 
tn  the  history  of  human  knowledge 
ds  alternate.     Great  waves  follow 
"ea"ch    other,    and    while    one    tendency    of 
ivBctenrtfllB  thought  is  ebbing,  another  is  ris- 
ing; and.^  there    is    no    greater    alternation 
t§jP  that  between  positivism  and  idealism. 
^Sb   positivistlc    period    of   natural    science 
.  JA»ehbed  for  ten  or  fifteen  years;  an  ideal- 
;lafpS'ipne  is  rising.     Emerson  once  said  here 
'laVRftrvard    that    the    Church    has    periods 
fekjjn.'lt   has    wooden   chalices    and   golden 
:#r#h*t«.  and  others  when  it  has  golden  chal- 
Je»f':iftifl  wooden  priests.     That  is  true  for 


I  alternation     of     Idealism     and     Positivism 

'  through  the  ages  of  the  past.  Whenever 
Positivism  returned,  it  always  showed  a 
new  face,  and  the  teaching  of  the  inter- 
vening .period  of  Idealism  was  never  lost. 
JCVe  naturalism  of  the  middle  of  the  nlne- 
ceenlh  century  was  not  at  all  identical 
with  the  naturalism  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth;  and  so  Idealism  too,  as  often 
es    it    returned    to    mankind    after    periods 

■  of  neglect  and  contempt,  had  every  time 
"gained  in  meaning,  had  every  time  found 
increased  responsibilities,  had  every  time 
to  do  justice  to  the  new  problems  the  pre- 

l   ceding  period  of  Positivism  bad  raised.       If 

inns     Jjiuuaui^     a.i    nidL     «_,_..*. 

Coleridge,     and     Fichte     thrc>ugn^  Idealism  today  wants  to  gain  new  strength. 

'■   nothing   must   be  lost   of  all   that   the    last 
|  fifty,  years  have  brought  us,   no  step  must 
Xm    taken    backward,    the   careful    scientific 
work  of  the  specialists  must  be  encouraged 
t£nd   strengthened,   and   yet   the    totality   of 
this  work  must  be   brought  under  new  as- 
pects which  allow  a  higher  synthesis;  ye3, 
a  higher  synthesis,  that  is  the  problem  of 
.the    philosopher    of    today.      He    does    not 
Want  to  be  Ignorant  of  natural  science  and 
),nly    substitute    idealistic     demands     in 
e   place   of   solid,    substantial    facts;    and 
I  lie  should  feel   ashamed  of  a  foul   compro- 
fornatural  scienfe  and  technique  and  fun  ^iatl    with    which    half-Lhinkers    are    easily 
of    contempt  _  for    philosophy,     gained     the    tjktisfied.  ,a   compromljt   which   allows    sci- 

B-WTTce    its    own    Way    tf|f  it    comes   over    the 


day.      With  logical  consistency,   the  spirit 

of   empiricism   weifV  from   realm    to   realm.' 

ose  who  are  so  proud  and  so  quick  ■    Jt  started  with  the  inorganic  world,  passed 


into  physics,  then  forward  to  chemistry, 
becamyfm.ore  ambitious  and  oonquered  the 
wo/"fd.«T  organisms,  and  when  biology  had 
sAid  it's  positivlstic  say,  turned  from  the 
r"ouirer  nature  of  being  to  the  inner  nature. 
The  min<W)f  man  was  scrutinized  with  pos- 
/itivigtic  methods:  we  came  to  experimental 
j  psychology',  and  finally,  as  the  highest  pos- 
sible aim  of  naturalism,  to  the  positivistlc 
treatment  of  society  as  a  whole,  to  soc!-» 
ology.  But  naturalism  again  has  overdone* 
its  mission,  the  world  has  begun  to  feel 
that  all  the  technique,  that  all  the  natur- 
alistic knowledge  makes  life  not  mora 
worth    living,     that    comfort    and    bigness 


boundaries  of  human  emotions,  a  compro- 
mise Which  accepts  rigid  causality  but 
pierces  little  holes  in  the  casual  world, 
making  little  exceptions  here  and  there 
that  human  freedom  may  be  saved  in  the 
midst  of  a  world-machinery;  a  compromise 
which  accepts  the  social  origin  of  ideals, 
but  claims  a  mystic  knowledge  that  just 
our  own  private  pattern  will  remain  in 
fashion  for  eternity.  No  philosophy  can 
live  by  compromises.  If  natural  science 
Is  to  be  accepted  and  Idealism  is  to  hold 
Its  own,  they  must  be  combined,  they  must 
form  a  synthesis  in  which  the  one  nn 
longer  contradicts  the  other.  Just  such 
synthetic  harmonization,  and  not  at  all 
a  stubborn  ignorance  of  the  other  side  or  a 
compromise 'with    cheap    concessions,    was 


the  aim  of  the  period  from  Kant  to  Emer- 
son, It  is  merely  the  naturalistic  period 
•which  ignores  its  idealistic  counterpart, 
.which  delights  in  its  one-sidedness,  which 
Is  afraid  of  harmony  because  it  is  sus- 
picious of  demands  for  concessions..  It  is 
naturalism  only  which  thinks  that  mankind 
can   walk  on   one  leg. 

If  we  ask  where  such  harmonization  can 
be  found,  where  the  great  Idealists  of  th» 
beginning  of  the  last  century  have  sought 
it,  and  where  our  modern  philosophy  Is 
seeking  it  again,  well  aware  that  by  the 
progress  of  science  in  the  meantime  the 
difficulties  have  bean  multiplied,  the  logical 
responsibilities  have  become  gigantic,  we 
cannot  do  more  here  than  to  point  out  the 
direction;  we  cannot  go  the  way.  And  it  is 
clear,  of  course,  too,  that  such  an  answer 
has  its  individual  shape,  and  that  no  one 
can  promise  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
marching  movement  while  he  Is  himself 
marching  among  his  comrades.  But  the 
individual  differences^  are  non-essential. 
The  one  great  tendency,  the  Emersonian 
spirit,  if  it  is  rightly  understood,  is  com- 
mon to  them  all.  What  has  modern  phi- 
losophy all  over  the  world  to  say  about  that 
threefold  claim  concerning  Nature,  Freedom 
and  Oversoul?  What  has  It  to  say  when 
natural  science  has  fully  said  its  say  «nd 
had  Its  fair  hearing,  and  has  Deen  approved 
as  sound  and  welcome? 

A  philosopher  might  answer,  perhaps,  as 
follows:  You  Posltlvlsts  have  done  wonder- 
fully with  youf*  microscopes  and  your  tele- 
scopes, with  your  chronoscopes  and  spectro- 
scopes; you  have  measured  and  weighed 
and  analyzed  and  described,  and  finally  ex- 
plained the  whole  world  which  you  per- 
ceive, and  there  is  nothing  in  space  and 
time  and  causality  which  oan  escape  your 
search.  But  did  not  all  that  work  of  yours 
Involve  certain  presuppositions  which  you' 
had  accepted  and  which  it  was  not  your 
business  to  look  on  critically,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  may  be  open  to  Inquiry? 
Your  first  claims  granted,  all  may  follow.; 
but  how  is  it  with  the  first  claims?  You 
.examine  all  that  is  in  space  and  time,  but 
what  are  space  and  time?  You  examine 
the  material  substances  and  the  contents 
of  consciousness,  but  what  is  consciousness, 
and  what  is  matter?  You  seek  the  special 
applications  of  causality,  but  what  is  caus- 
ality? Well,  you  reply,  you  give  the  facts 
just  as  you  find  them;  but  do  you  do  that 
reallyT  And  what  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  ysu  find  the  facts?  Let  us  look,  at 
least  for  a  moment,  to  the  very  simplest 
facts  with  which  your  work  begins.  You 
say  there  are  physioal  objects  made  up  of 
atoms,  and  you  describe  them  as  a  physi- 
cist; and  there  are  mental  ideas  in  con- 
sciousness made  up  of  sensations,  and  you 
describe  them  as  a  psychologist;  and  both, 
you  say,  you  are  finding.  But  what  does  It 
mean,*lhat  you  find  the  physical  object  out- 
side tfcere  and  the  mental  idea  of  the  object 
iasld«~in  you;  is  that  really  a  statement  of 
yoST*  hnmeaiate  experience?  The  physicist 
speaks  of  this  table  here  before  me,  outside 
of  me;  and  the  psychologist  speaks  of  my 
idea  of  this  table,  enclosed  in  my  con- 
sciousness. Both  may  do  well  to  speak 
so;  but  will  you  make  me  Relieve  that  I 
find  that  doubleness  in  my  experience?  If 
I  see  this  table  and  want  to  use  It  I  am  not 
aware  of  one  table  of  wooden  stuff  and 
another  in  me  of  mental  stuff.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  twoness  at  all,  and  if  the 
physicist  says  that  this  wooden  table  is 
made  up  of  molecules  and  has  in  itself  no 
color  and  no  continuity,  and  that  the  mental 
idea  in  me  furnishes  all  those  qualities  of 
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color  and  smoothness,  but  has  no  solidity, 
then  they  speak  of  two  interesting  worlds 
about  which  I  am  anxious  to  know,  but 
certainly  neither  of  them  Is  the  world  I 
live  in.  If  I  lean  on  this  -table  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  table  In  my  mind  at  all.  I  know 
the  one  table  only,  and  this  one  table  has 
its  color  and  its  smoothness. 

I  know  what  you  will  answer.  You  will 
say,  in  your  Immediate  experience  there  are 
Indeed  not  two  worlds  of  objects,  a  physical 
an<l  a  psychical;  the  rsal  thing  to  which 
our  interests  in  life  refer  Is  not  differen- 
tiated Into  a  molecular  object  outside  of 
us  and  a  sensational  object  In  us,  but  it  is 
clear  that  every  real  thing  allows  a  kind 
of  double  aspect;  we  can  consider  this 
i  table  in  so  far  as  it  is  common  to  all  of 
us,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  possible  object  for 
everyone  of  us,  and  in  so  far  as  it  becomes 
an  object  for  the  individual,  and  we 
can  call  then  the  objects,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  common  property,  physical; 
and  In  so  far  as  we  take  the  as- 
pect of  Individual  relations,  psychical; 
and  as  it  must  be  of  highest  Im- 
portance for  our  practical  purposes  to 
discriminate  between  those  two  aspects, 
we  have  clearly  the  right  to  consider  the 
world  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
physicist  and  of  the  psychologist.  It  Is,  of 
course,  an  abstraction  if  we  leave  out  in 
the  one  case.the  one  side,  in  the  other  case 
the  other  side  of  our  objective  experience; 
but  we  gain  by  that  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing two  closed  causal  systems  of 
which  each  one  must  have  its  special  con- 
ditions of  existence,  inasmuch  as  the  one 
is  conceived  as  related  to  Individuals  and 
the  other  as   independent   of   Individuals. 

Very  true,  we  should  answer.  Something 
like  that  saves  you  completely,  Justifies 
fully  your  claim  to  separate  the  physical 
and  the  psychical  worlds  of  objects,  the 
world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  ideas; 
but  can  you  deny  that  you  have  lost  your 
case,  are  you  not  now  yourself  In  the  midst 
of  philosophical,  methodological  discussions, 
which  your  physics  and  psychology  them- 
selves cannot  settle  and  yet  which  must  be 
settled  before  they  enter  into  their  rights;' 
and  above  all,  do  you  not  yourself  see  now 
that  your  whole  physics,  for  instance,  is 
not  at  all  an  account  of  reality,  but  merely 
a  certain  logical  transformation  of  reality; 
that  you  do  not  find  the  world  of  physics 
at  all,  just  as  little  as  you  find  the  psychical 
ideas,  but  that  you  can  merely  work  over 
and  reshape  the  reality  which  you  find  till 
you  construct  out  of  it  your  world  of  mat- 
ter and  your  world  of  consciousness?  What 
you  believed  you  would  find  you  have  never 
found,  while  your  construction  of  physical 
things  may  haye  been  most  necessary  for 
your  purposes;  but  don't  deny  that  you 
have  left  reality  far  behind  you. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  your  doings.  You 
tell  us,  for  instance,  proudly  that  you  show 
US  the  deepest  nature  of  the  world  by 
showing  us  the  elements  whteh  the  object 
contains,  and  that  you  thus  bring  us  at 
least  nearer  to  the  essence  of  things;  and 
yet  if  we  begin  to  look  into  your  real 
achievements,  we  are  disappointed  again 
to  find  that  you  are  far  away  from  even 
attempting  anything  of  that  kind.  You 
tell  us  that  water  is  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  If  we  say  "Prove  it,"  you  show  us 
simply  that  you  can  transform  the  water 
into  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  that  you  can 
transform  these  two  elements  again  into 
water.  Is  that  really  what  you  prom- 
ise? We  want  to  know  what  the 
thing  is,  and  you  show  us  simply  how 
the    one    thing    can    be    transformed      Into 


another  thing;  and  whenever  we  turn  to 
your  .wisdom,  it  is  always  the  same  story. 
You  show  us  always,  and  most  nicely,  how 
the  one  goes  over  into  the  other,  but  you 
never  show  us  what  the  one  or  the  other 
really  Is  in  Itself.  For  your  practical  pur- 
poses just  the  first  may  be  the  important 
aspect,  but  do  not  make  us  believe,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  the  only  possible  aspect. 
In  short,  whether  science  describes  or  ex- 
plains, It  never  gives  us  what  we  find  in 
reality,  but  makes  out  of  reality  a  new 
Ideal  construction  In  the  service  of  certain 
purposes,  and  never  gives  us  the  things  as 
they  are,  but  merely  the  effects  and  changes 
which  they  produce.  Are  we  still,  then, 
to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  claim  or 
the  naturalist  that  he  alone  has  the  I 
monopoly  of  knowing  reality,  while  we  sec  ' 
now  that  every  step  of  his  leads  us  away  I 
from  reality?  And  have  we  still  to  be 
afraid  to  raise  the  voice  as  philosophers 
with  the  claim  that  reality  Itself  must 
find  Its  expression,  that  there  must  be  a 
science  which  gives  account  of  reality  as 
we  really  find  it,  of  nature  before  it  Is 
made  up  and  repolished  for  the  purposes 
of  the  physicist?  Only  if  we  have  such 
other  account  of  nature,  then  only  do  wo 
spe.ik  of  that  nature  in  which  we  live  and 
in  which  we  act,  and  if  we  compare  it  with 
such  an  account  of  the  fuller  reality,  the 
consiructed  schematism  of  the  physicist 
must  appear,  indeed,  as  Emerson  said,' 
"barren  like  a*si'ngle  sex."  Not  the  slight- 
est result  of  natural  science  Is  depreciated, 
not  rthe  slightest  discovery  ignored,  if  we 
insls:  that  all  these  so-called  facts  have  a 
meaning  only  under  certain  artificial  con- 
ditions which  set  us  apart  from  the  reality 
of  our  life;  and  in  this  reality  lies  the  in-. 
terest  of  the  philosopher.  We  have  thus 
no  reason  to  reproach  the  scientist,  so  long 
as  the. .srteniist  does  not  fancy  ■  tKar~tlls 
science  gives  an  account  of  nature  as  it 
really  Is.  Both  kinds  of  work  are  neces- 
sary, and  the  scientist  may  well  speak;  as 
the  squirrel  in  Emerson's  poem: 

"Talents  differ, 

All  is  well  and  wisely  put; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 

Natural  science  has  to  crack  our  nuts, 
but  philosophy  has  to  carry  on  its  back 
the  flourishing  forests  of  life,  in  which  we 
wander  and  breathe.  And  if  Emerson  is 
right,  today  and  forever,  In  claiming  that 
the  facts  of  natural  science  are  not  ex- 
pressions of  reality,  it  is  only  a  small  step 
to  see  that  he  was  not  less  right  in  saying 
that  man  is  free.  Consider  man  as  a  .par- 
ticle in  the  physical  universe,  consider  his 
actions  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  causal 
science,  and  there  is  no  possibility  to  es- 
cape materialism  and  fatalism.  We  m,ust 
understand  every  activity  as  a  necessary 
outcome  of  "foregoing  conditions.  Psy- 
chology must  do  so,  and  physics  must  do 
the  same.  The  empirical  sciences  would 
be  disloyal  to  their  own  principles.  If  they 
allowed  there  the  slightest  exception.  The 
rfoblest  gesture,  the  greatest  word,  the 
bravest  action,  must  be  considered  by 
them  under  the  category  of  causality.  They 
are  necessary  effects  of  all  the  preceding 
causes.  It  may  be  interesting,  it  may  be 
fascinating  to  follow  such  lines  with  the 
enthusiastic  energy* of  scholarly  research. 
But  are  we  really  obliged  to  accept  the  out- 
come as  an  ultimate  word  concerning  the 
meaning  of  our  freedom?  "Forever  wells 
up  the  Impulse  of  choosing  and  acting  in 
the  soul."  Is  it  really  merely  an  illusion? 
Has  responsibility  still  its  moral  value, 
are   we   the   actors   of  our   actions,    are   we 


I   still  good,   are  we  still   guilty,    when  every 

1   deed  follows  a*  necessary   effect?     Is   not, 

th*n,  the  Whole  constitution  of  the  world, 

which  has  made  us,   responsible  whenever 

we  move  our  hand  for  good  or  for  bad? 
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'And  if  we  understand  that  in  reality  man 
Is  free  and  that  the  psychological  aspect  of  : 
man  as  unfree  is  a  special  way  of  looking' 
on  man  for  special  purposes,  then  suddenly 
there  opens  itself  before  us   the  vast  field 
]  of    history,    and   the    historical    life,    which- 
But  we  know  now  Where  we  are  standing;!  seemed  deprived  of  all  interest  by  the  psy-' 
we  know  now  that  the  world  of  objects,  of  jchological,  iconoclastic  mood,  suddenly  wins 
psychical   aS  well  as  of  physical,  is  a  con-jag.ain  a  new  importance.     We  feel  lnstlnc-^ 
structed  world,  constructed  for  the  purpdse  i  tively   that   tills   free   man   of   reality,    this: 
of    satisfying  our  demand   for   causal  con-    man  wno  is  a  responsible  actor  of  his  ac-  : 
nection;  for  that  world  holds  causality  be-    tionSp  he  only  is  tne  agent  of  history;  and 
cause  It  is  the  world  seen  under  the  point    hlSltory    ls    falsified    and   history    is    cheap-  ' 
of  view  of  causality;  and  just  as  there  can-    ened  when  it  is  brought  down  to  a  causal, 
not  be  anything  in  that  world  of  physical    explanation  of  psychological  man  instead  of, 
and  psychical  objects  which  is. not  causally    reftl   man      History  had   DeCome  an  appen-\ 
connected,    just    so    it    cannot    have    any'  d[x  Qf  socioiogy_  and  what  great  historians  „ 
meaning  at  all  to  ask  for  causal  connection..  almed  at  ,n  the  interpretation   of   the   few., 
before  the  world  is  conceived  in  the  servica^.,stout    and    earnest    personalities"    seemed 
of   this   artificial    construction.      Reality    In  ,         m  favoj.  Qf  a  construotjon  ln  wnich  tne 
itself   is    not    causal,    and    to    ask    for    tls  man   and   the   genlug   rank  ^^    the 

causes  of  the  real  experience  of  our  inner  foo,  ag  mere  extreme  variations  of  psycho- 
life  has  not  more  meaning  than  to  ask  how  averages.  Now  suddenly  do  we  un- 
many  pounds  is  the  weighty  of  a  virtue,  and    del.gltand  tnat  hIstory  has  to  deal  wlth  tne 

world  of  freedom,  that  it  has  not  to  ex- 
plain, but  to  interpret,  that  it  has  not  to 
connect  the  facts  by  linking  causes  and  ef- 
fects, but  by  understanding  the  meaning  of 
purposes,  their  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment, their  growth  and  liberty.  Now  wo 
understand  why  Fichte,   why  Carlyle,   why 


how  many  inches  is  the  length  of  our  hopes. 
But    we   must    go    farther.      To    apply    the 
question  of  cause  and  effect  to  our  real  will 
means  not  only  that  we  apply  to  the  real 
object    a    standard    which    belongs    to    the  j 
artificial  u  or     constructed     object,     but     It  : 
means  above  all  that  we  consider  as  an  ob-',| 
ject  something  which   in   reality   Is   not  an 


object  at  all.     The  will  which  the  psycholo-*  Emerson   believes  in  heroes   and  hero-wo 


gist  describes  and  must  describe,  the  will 
which  has  oauses  and  which  is  thus  not 
free,  is  a  will  conceived  as  an  object  found 
in  our  mind  like  an  Idea,  something  of 
which  we  are  aware,  something  whose  hap- 
pening we  perceive,  and  yet  If  anything  is 
sure  it  is  the  Immediate  experience  that  we 
are  aware  of  ftur  will  in  a  way  which  is 
absolutely  different  from  the  way  In  which 
we  perceive  objects.  We  don't  perceive  our, 
will  at  all,  we  will  it,  we  strive  it,  we  fight, 
it;  yes,  we  feel  ourselves,  only  ln  so  far  as 
we  are  the  subjects  of  will.  Our  will  is  our 
personality,  which  we  don't  find  but  wMijh 
we  are,  and  which  sta»i*s  opposed  and  sep- 
arated by  the  deepest  gulf  frofli'  the  world: 
of  object*.  Those  objects  ar*  .means  and 
purposes  of  our  will,  are  endt  «,nd  alms  and 
instruments;  but  they  oome  In  question  for 
us  only  as  we  will  them,  as  we  like  and' 
dislike  them,  as  we  approve  and  reject 
tRera.  And  If  we  take  this  world  of  ob- 
jects and  reconstruct  It  Into  the'1  artificial 
world  of  physical  and  psychical  things  con- 
nected by  causality,  ln  this  very' act  of 
reconstruction,  we  feel  ourselves  •»  willing, 
deciding,  approving,  aiming  personalities, 
whose  wills  decide,  who  think  the  world  as 
causally  connected,  whose  freedol»  guar- 
antees the  value  of  our  conception  of  a 
world  not  free.  There  ls  no  knowledge  bttf 
ln  our  judgments;  there  is  no  judgment  but 
ln  our  affirming  and  denying;  there  is  no 
affirming  and  denying  but  in  our  will.  Our 
will  chooses  -for  its  purposes  to  conceive 
reality  as  if  It  were  unfree.  What  a  climax 
of  confusion  to  think  that  this  conception 
of  an  unfiree  world,  the  conception  of  sci- 
ence'can  itself  now  condemn  the  freedom 
of  the  will  whioh  has  chosen.  "Freedom  ls 
necessary,"  said  Emerson.  We  can  add, 
necessity  itself  is  merely  a  purpose  deter- 
mined by  freedom.  "Intellect  annuls  fate," 
Emiretw  gays.  Ws  may  add,  fate  is  merely 
an  idea  of  intellect.  Let  us  be  psycholo- 
gists If  wewant  to  analyze,  to  calculate,  to 
explain  the  unfree  man;     but    let    us    be 


ship,  why  Idealism  has  been  at  all  times  tht 
fertile  ground  for  writing  history  and  for 
making  history,  while  Naturalism  has  made 
technique,  and  thought  in  an  antl-historl^ 
cal  spirit.  Our  time  begins  again  to  think 
historically.  It  can  do  so  because  it  agair 
begins  to  emancipate  Itself  from  its  posi- 
tlvistlc  disbelief  ln  man's  freedom  and  from 
its  unphllosophic  superstition  that  causa! 
science  alone  is  science,  that  we  know  only 
when  we  explain. 

And  when  we  at  last  stand  man  to  man  iri 
full  freedom,  no  longer  as  psycho-physica 
constructions  but  as  free  personalities,  anc 
when  we  debate  and  try  to  convince  each 
other,  will  you  deny  that  Jove  stands  be 
hind  each  of  us  and  Jove  nods  to  Jove  when1 
we  meet?  Would  it,  have  even  a  mearTrrvg 
for  us  to  go  on  with  our  talk,  should  w 
try  at  all  to  convince  each  other  if  you 
thought  and  I  thought,  everyone  for  him! 
self,  that  our  will  is  only  our  personal  will 
that  there'  is  no  over-individual  will,  n< 
Oversoul  behind  us?  Can  we  discuss  at  al, 
if  we  do  not  presuppose  that  there  is  realU 
a  truth  which  we  are  seeking  in  common! 
that  there  are  certain  judgments  which  w^i 
are  bound  to  will,  which  we  are  obliged  t<j 
affirm,  which  we  will,  but  which  we  do  nol 
will  as  individuals,  and  of  which  we  takl] 
for  granted  that  everyone  must  will  then 
whom  we  acknowledge  at  all  as  a  person 
ality;  and  if  you  come  with  the  flippant  al 

of  the  sceptic  and  tell  me  "No,  there  is  no 
truth,  all  Is  only  as  It  appears  to  me,  there 
is  no  objective  truth,"  do  you  not  contradict 
yourself,  are  you  not  saying  that  at  le^st 
this,  your  own.  statement,  expresses  objec- 
tive truth;  that  you  will  this  with  a  faith 
and  belief  that  this  will  of  yours  is  an  over- 
Individual  will  which  is,  as  such,  a  duty,  an 
Obligation  for  everyone  who  thinks?  Every 
escape  is  futile.  And  all  the  over-individu- 
ality that  lives  in  our  will  towards  truth 
comes  to  us  again  in  our  will  towards  mor- 
philosophers  to  understand  what  it  means  i  ality.  Do  not  say  sceptically  that  there  is 
to  be  a  psychologist.  Now  the  synthesis  is  no  absolute  obligation,  that  you  do  not  feel 
reached;  the  real  world  is  free,  but  we  bound  by  an  over-individual  will  in  your 
choose  for  our  purposes  to  conceive  the  action,  that  sou  will  do  in  every  moment 
world  as  unfree  and  to  construct  thus'  what  pleases  you  Individually.  You  cannof 
causal   sciences. 


even  speak  this  sceptical  word  without 
contradicting  yourself  again,  as  you  de- 
mand through  the  fact  cf  your  saying  It 
that  we  believe  that  you  speak  the  truth 
and  that  you  thus  feel  yourself  bound  not 
to  He.  If  you  leave  us  doubtful  whether 
your  word  was  not  a  lie,  the  word  itself 
cannot  have  any  meaning.  Don't  try  to 
dodge  the  Oversoul.  Men  live  and  fight 
iri  "its  purposes,  and  men  descend  to  meet. 
It  Is  as  Emerson  said,  "At  first  delighted 
with  the  triumph  of  the  intellect,  we  are 
like  hunters  on  the  scent  and  soldiers  who 
rush  to  battle;  but  when  the  game  is  run 
down,  when  the  enemy  lies  cold  in  his 
blood  at  our  feet,  we  are  alarmed  at  our 
aolitude."  Let  the  sociologists  triumphant- 
ly reduce  the  ideals  to  necessary  social 
products  of  evolution  in  the  same  spirit 
ln  which  the  psychologist  eliminates  the 
freedom  of  the  individual;  but  let  us  never 
f  orge't  'that  such  a  social  mechanism  Is  as 
much  an  artificial  construction  necessary 
for  its  purposes  as  is  the  psycho-physical 
mechanism  of  individuality.  In  that  real- 
ity with  which  history  deals,  in  which  our 
freedom  lies,  there  our  over-individual  will 
comes  fror^i  deeper  grdund  than  from  the 
soil  and  the  food  and  the  climate.  Our 
lggical   obligations,   our   ethical   duties,    our 

aesthetic  appreciations,  our  religious  reve- 
lations, in  reality  they  do  not  come  from 
without,  they  come  from  within;  but  from 
within  as  far  as  we  are  souls  in  the  Over- 
soul. There  is  no  duty  in  the  world  but 
the  duty  which  we  will  ourselves;  no  outer 
force,  no  training,  no  cui-tom,  no  punish- 
ment can  make  us  have  duties.  Duty  is 
our  will,  it  may  be  the  duty  to  think  for  the 
ideal  of  truth,  the  duty  to  feel  for  the  ideal 
of  aesthetics,  the  duty  to  act  for  the  ideal  of 
morality,  the  duty  to  have  faith  in  the 
ideal  of  religion;  but  It  is  always  our  own 
will,  and  yet  not  our  fanciful,  personal,  in- 
dividual will.  It  is  a  system  of  purposes 
upon  whose  reality  all  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  thus  the  world  as  we  know  i't, 
is  dependent  forever,  he  wave  of  IdeaHsm 
is  rising.  The  shortsighted  superstition  of 
Positivism  will  not  lurk  under  the  roof  of 
a  new  hall  of  philosophy.  To  be  a  true 
student  of  the  most  scientific,  of  the  most 
scholarly,  of  the  most  insistent  philosophy 
means  to  respect  and  to  study  hard  the 
sciences,  the  physical  and  the  psychical 
sciences,  but  at  the  same  time  to  under- 
stand that  natural  science  is  not  the  sci- 
ence of  reality,  that  psychology  does  not 
touch  the  freedom  of  man,  that  no  life  has 
a  meaning  without  the  relation  to  the  Over- 
soul. Wej:snnot  write  a  whole  system  and 
a  whole  textbook  on  the  front  of  the  new 
building.  It  must  be  enough  to  write  there 
a  symbolic  word;  happy,  forever  happy,  the 
university  which  can  write  over  the  door 
of  its  temple  of  philosophy  the  name:  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 
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1Y,    JULY   31,    1903 

I  EMERSONIANS'  FINAL   DAY 


Concord  Memorial  School's  Last 
Proceedings 


Irs.  Julia  Ward    Howe  Was  Today's 


Speaker 


Progress    During   a   Century   Her 
Subject 


Dr.    Hale  Will    Give   the    Closing   Address 
Tonight 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  July  31 — Today  the  Emerson 
Memorial  School  ends.  This  morning-  the 
last  Concord  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
town  hall  by  that  "grand  old  woman"  of 
this  Emerson  century — or,  to  use  her  own 
phrase,  member  of  the  "octogenarian  pha- 
lanx"—Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Tonight,  in 
Huntington  Hall,  Boston,  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  will  utter  the  final 
word.  Mrs.  Howe's  topic  was  "A  Century 
from  the  Birth  of  Emerson."  Dr.  Hale 
will  speak  on  "Emerson's  Gospel  for  His 
Own  Time  and  for  Ours."  I^b  more  fitting 
voices  to  "pronounce  the  benediction"  could 
be  imagined  than  those  of  the  authors  of 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and 
"The  Man  without  a  Country" — literature 
which  has  Jlone_so.  .miinh.  te  -Iftspi-re  the  tru^er 


patriotism   and    the    high    ideals   foT    which 
Emerson  himself  stood.  S 

The   course   as   a   whole   has   been   highly 

f  successful,  and  reflects  great  credit  up^n 
the  Free  Religious  Association  of  America, 
of  which  Emerson  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  vice  presidents,  and  under  whose 
auspices  the  "school"  has  been  held.  Great 
credit,  too,  Is  due,  to  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Ed-win  t>.  Mead,  George  Willis 
Cooke,  John  C.  Haynes,  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
William  R.  Thayer,  Moorfleld  Storey  and 
David  Greene  Hasklns,  Jr.,  who  have  had 
the  "practical"  arrangements  directly  in 
charge.  Mr.  Mead,  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, presided  at  the  opening,  and  a 
few  other  of  the  Concord  lectures  in  his 
usual  felicitous  manner.  For  the  rest,  Mr. 
SanborV  has,  been  In  the  chair.  In  that 
position  and  as  a  leader  In  the  discussions 
he  has  fairly  shone.  Never  have  his 
wide  general  knowledge,  his  keen  wit, 
caustic  sarcasm  and  fund  of  anecdote 
been  made  more  manifest.  If  his  sar- 
casm and  his  reiterated  attacks  on  he 
"Harvard  professors  and  the  educated 
classes"  have  not  always  been  a 
sauce  thoroughly  palatable  to  all -his  hear- 
ers, yet  they  have  added  a  piquancy  to  the 
meetings  that  has  saused  the  listeners  to 
forget  their  disagreement  and  to  finally 
join  in  the  wave  of  laughter  that  has  rip- 
pled over  the  hall.  If  any  hostile  criticism 
were  to  be  made  upon  the  lectures— and  it  Is 
the  farthest  possible  from  the  desire  of  the 
present  writer  to  seem  ungracious— dt  will 
-^..,  Jh«>>  (monotony  of  the  laudation  heaped 
uporfih»,0<Word  Seer.  Indeed,  Professor 
Schmldfi<#i*j>recated   in    one    of    the    discus- 


sions the  lack  of  genuine  debate.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  was  somewhat  wearied  by 
;  the  constant  adulation,  and  longed  for  the 
scent  of  the  woods  and  the  pine  trees. 
During  this  last  week,  however,  there  has 
been  some  debate,  due  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  Rev.  Henry  K.  Hannah, 
rector,  of  the  Concord  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Mr.  Sanborn  and  others  as  to  whether 
Emerson  was  a  Christian,  wihether  he  rec- 
ognized the  proo-lem  of  sin  and  evil  in  the 
world  and  the  scheme  for  putting  It  out  of 
the  world,  and  whether  Emerson's  views  of 
sin  and  evil  were  the  saime  a*  and  substan- 
tiated by  those  of  St.  ^jwustine.  Rev. 
;John  White  Chadwlck,  to,  be  sure,  spoke 
Knore  discriminatingly  of  Emerson's  work. 
Once  again  Mr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Sanborn 
"broke  a  lance" — a  mild  one — over  the  edu- 
^Cg^ed  classes,  Mr.  Mead  "taking  a  brief" 
fcfor  the  American  scholar.  While,  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  said,  "comparisons  are  odorous," 
this  may  perhaps  fairly  be  said:  Emerson 
was  such  a  many-sided  man  that  one  side  of 
him  appeals  more  strongly  to  a  given  ad- 
mirer than  another;  so  one  lecture  has 
doubtless  afforded  greater  pleasure  to  one 
hearer  than  another  essay.  Perhaps, 
however,  "  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  single  out  two  lectures,  besides 
that  of  this  morning,  which  have  impressed 
the  many.  They  are  widely  contrasted. 
One  was  that  of  Professor  Nathaniol 
Schmidt  of  Cornell  University,  on  "Emer- 
son and  Oriental  Thought."  The  other  was 
that  of  Rev.  John  White  Chadwlck  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  "The  Simpler  Emer- 
son." It  was  to  be  expected  that  great 
stress  would  be  laid  upon  Emerson's  pas- 
sion for  political  righteousness,  and  that 
anti-Imperialism  would  figure  largely  in 
the  lectures.  The  expected  has  happened; 
and,  though  the  word  "anti-Imperialism" 
has  not  been  uttered,  Its  essence  nas 
cropped  out  In  nearly  every  paper.  The 
applause  which  always  followed  such  ut- 
terances Showed  that  there  were  many  antl- 
lmperlallsts  present. 

Today  was  indeed  a  ''field  day"  here.  The 
town    hall    was   crowded    with    the    largest 
audience  of   the   "school."      Mrs.    Howe   ar- 
rived in  to%rn  yesterday  afternoon,  and  was 
accompanied   by    her   daughter,    Mrs.    Flor- 
ence  Howe  Hall.      They  are   the   guests    of 
Mr.'and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Sanborn.     Mrs.  Hall 
and   Mrs.    Sanborn   sat   upon    the    platform, 
leaning    lightly    upon    Mr.    Sanborn's    arm, 
there   was    loud    applause     and    the    entire 
audience    arose    and    stood    until    she    had 
■become  seated.     In  presenting  her,  Mr.  San- 
born said  she  was  no  stranger  in  Concord, 
and  had  visited  the  village  long  ago;   now  < 
she  came  to  add  to  Its  fame.     Mrs.   Howe, 
Who    was    again    heartily    applauded,    then 
read  her  paper.     It  was  closely  listened  to 
tnroughout,    and    again    applauded    at    the 
close.  Its  prevailing  tone  was  that  of  Emer-  ' 
son's  own  abounding  optimism  of  thankful- 
ness   for    the    progress    made    in    the    nine- 
teenth century  and  of  joyful   prophesy  for 
the  future.      Mrs.    Howe   stood    throughout  I 
her  entire  delivery,  the  silvery  and  musical  i 
notes  of  'her  voice  penetrated    to   the   rear  I 
of  the  hall,  and  she  snowed  no  signs  of  fa-  i 
tigue  as  she  sat  down.     Her  manner  would 
have  put  many  a  younger  woman  to  shame. 
An  abstract  of  'her  paper  follows: 


SYNOPSIS    OF    PAPER 

-■  i  ,  —  


Lecturer's    Salient    Points    Noted    and 
Summarized   Below 

"With   halting-  and  uneven  steps   we  at-  : 
talned   the   year  of   our  poet's   birth,   1803, 
children  of  hope,  still  somewhat  overbound 


by  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and"  yet 
led  onward  by  champions  who  combined  a 
noble  enthusiasm  with  a  nobler  courage. 
In  view  ,of  the  great  material  exansion 
-Which  then  awaited  us  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century,  what  could  have  been  more 
providential  than  the  Transcendental  move- 
ment which  preceded  it?  When  Dives  was 
destined  to  amass  his  millions,  how  In- 
structive were  the  simple  lives  of  those 
who  gladly  acepted  poverty  as  the  condi- 
tion of  following  their  heart's  love,  philos- 
ophy! Eimerson  said:  'Things  are  in  the 
saddle,  and  ride  mankind!'  Yes,  but  the 
Ideal  was  in  the  saddle  also,  and  its  steed 
had  wings. 

"The  nineteenth  century  and  the  one  pre- 
ceding it  as  well,  were,  above  all,  periods 
of  question.  In  our  modern  civilizations, 
Luther  began  the  religious  question,  GoSthe 
the  aesthetic,  Napoleon  the  military.  The 
question  of  justice,  pure  and  simple,  was 
left  for  the  new  continent  to  propose  and 
to  solve.  The  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
a  combination  of  these  questions,  and  our 
dear  poet's  manhood  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness while  this  combination  was  approach- 
ing Its  height.  He,  entering  upon  man's 
estate,  finds  the  -whole  range  of  polite 
literature  within  his  reach.  His  first  ut-  ' 
tcrances,  though  in  the  guise  of  'woodnotes 
wild,'  have  in  them  the  rythm  of  the  Puri- 
tan conscience.  He  gradually  studies  arid 
annexes  the  civilized  world,  which  belonged 
to  him.  before  he  belonged  to  It.  What  was 
his  theme?  Nature— a  topic  trite  enough, 
but  Nature  as  she  had  been  Interpreted  be- 
fore.    His  communings  with  her  led  him  to 

■    — ' — r  r  /' '-— -     

j  contrast  with  hier  steadfast  calm  the  turbu- 
!  lence  of  society,  the  cruel  uncharity  of 
!  priestly  rule,  the  degradation  of  humanity 
j  in  the  person  of  the  slave,  most  of  all,  the 
I   unthought  of  the  age. 

"In  the  generation  of  which  I  was  fortu- 
i   nate  in  being  one,  who  has  done  more  than 
|   the  beloved  centenarian  of  our  present  con- 
j   slderatlon?      His    question    throughout    is: 
;   'How    about    this    so-called    philosophy    at 
j  thine?    Has  It  made  thee  more  really  wise,: 
j   more  energetic  in  fulfilling  the  duties,  civic 
,   and   personal?     Does   it  Interpret   for  thee 
I   beauty    and    glory     of     life     In    such    wise 
,    that    thou    dost    take    highest    pleasure  'in 
I  highest    things?      How   does   it    reason,-':  for 
|  example,    between   the   slave  and   his  inas- 
|  ter?      "W    have    emblazoned    the    device  '  of 
i  freedom  upon  our  flag— does   this   flag  con- 
sent   to    sanction     th    desecration     of     its 
pledge?    How  about  religion?     Is  it  to  thee 
the    worship    of  any   king   really   to    be   es- 
teemed  divine,    or   does   it   consist   in    ordi- 
nances  and  prescriptions   which    be<#  wit- 
ness more  to  man's  native   ignorance   than 
to   the   achievements   of   his   educated   rea- 
son?' 

"Among*  the  latent  forces  which  the  last 
wonderful  century  aroused  to  efficient  ac- 
tion, I  must  include  the  sphere  of  woman's 
activity,  as  today  conceded  and  even  estab- 
lished. Need  I  say  what  a  beneficent  power 
has  hereby  been  added  to  man's  struggle 
with  the  brute  force  of  nature?  Making 
allowance  for  all  the  evils  which  we  still 
see  and  deplore,  I  must  think  that  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  progress  of  the  cen- 
tury now  under  consideration  is  Its  most 
astounding  feature.  Tfie  growth  every- 
where visible  of  reliffloMs  tolerance  does 
not  annear  to  me— to-  ffiyVk;  a  stage  of  in- 
differentism,  but  one  c.nblnine  faith  In 
:he  power  of  divine  things  with  belief  in 
man's  power  of  apprehending  them.  I 
seem  to  feel  in  the  various  religious  bodies 
a    growing    directness    of    relation    to    the 


central  source  of  religious  power  which 
enables,  and  Indeed  obliges,  one  sect  to 
make  room  for  others  In  the  peiphery  of  the 
circle,  whose  bounds  arte  not  for  us  to 
determine.  How  are  the  mighty  strong- 
holds of  uncharlty  fallen!  I  In  respect  of  the 
relation  of  Philosophy  afad  Religion,  may 
we  not  find  distinct  evidence  of  the  prog- 
ress of, the  age  in  the  present  appreciation 
of  cne  whoso  message  to  mankind  was  once 
difficult  to  read,  but  is  now  adopted  in  the 
common  thought?  Incarnation,  the  embodi- 
ment in  everyday  life  of  our  best  hopes  and 
aspirations— is  not  this  a  feature  of  our 
true  philosophy,  married  to  religion?  And 
is  it  not  present  with  us  in  the  writings  of 
our  dear  fsiend?  The  familiar  things  of 
every  day  are  woven  into  his  beautiful 
verse.  Thk-i  twofold  priesthood  of  man  as 
an  interpreter  of  nature  and  man  as  an 
exponent  of  nature,  belongs  eminently  to 
our  dear  friend.  He  sur»ly,  felt  more  deeply 
than  most  the  office  of  culture  In  common 
human  life.  Mr.  Emerson  knew,  no  man 
better  than  he,  the  delights  of  study,  the 
desk  of  solitary  labor,  Ae  instruction  of 
the  lonely  ramble  In  the  -Voods,  or  by  the 
seashore.  In  his  rapt  mdbd,  he  seems  re- 
mote from  us.  a.  creature^ 

"too  'brlght'Jind  good 
Por  human  nature's. dfejiy   food." 

But  when  the  cry  of  hutyan  need  reaches 
him,  he  is  with  us,  he  Is  on?  of  us,  helpful 
and  brotherly  in  our  mid»V  giving,  not  as 
the  world  gives,  of  his  lnjaost  and  best. 

"Originality  consists  lafjjely  in  freshness 
of  view.  This  freshness  of  i  vision  was  con- 
ceded to  our  sage,  and  thii  it  Is  which  en- 
ables him  to  cast'  so  new  4  glory  over  the 
visible  world,  with  whos'ef  aspect  we  are 
so  familiar,  but  In  the  Interpretation  of 
which  we  have  made  'so  little  progress,  i 
This  freshness,  Mr.  Emerson  carried  Into  | 
his  studies.  Old  scriptures  had  a  new  i 
message  for  him  and'  through  him  for  us. 
The  monumental  literature  of  the  East 
sang  for  him  Its  cradle  song.  And  all  this 
newness  of  interpretation  our  sage  gave 
to  a  generation  wearied  with  logic  and 
reason,  with  pounding  of  pulpit  cushions 
and  proving  of  the  theo-metaphyslcal  prob- 
lems. I 
\  "'In  all  that  I  have  known  of  the  Eemr- 
fci  century,  the'  new  form  of  freedom'" 
.nfefes -itself  feit-^K^eOom  of  question  and ' 
answer,  of  asers$ft?r  and  denial,  of  asso- 
ciation and  disassoclatlon.  This  freedom 
It  Is  which  gives  to  the  Intellectual  life  of 
today  so  bright  a  colony.  Under  the  im- 
pulse much  which  was  formerly  sealed 
with  mystery  has -been  brought  within  the 
domain  of  positive  knowledge.  Much,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  was  Imposed  upon 
other  generations  as  Irrefragable  dogma  is 
today  happljy  relegated  to  the  region  of  the 
much  that  we  cannot  know.  Although  we 
still  have  wajSfjand  rumors  of  war,  the 
prevalence  of  "frfe->  peace-promoting  quali- 
ties over  the,  flglitipg  spirit  Is  an  unmistak- 
able feature  of  ,Qur  time. '  I  notice  this  sen- 
sibly in  the '  changed  relations  between 
young  people  and  their  aiders.  Teachers 
now  intend  to  train  their  pupils  by  sympa- 
thy and  attraction,  and  rf  parents  are  often 
Joverlax  in  the  discipline  ofi  their  children, 
the  child  can  fly  to  them  without  encounter- 
ing the  chevaux  de  frlse  Of  terror  which 
in  old  times  separated  them). 

"Concerning  the  questions  which  precede 
and  accompany  human  progress  the  Emer- 
son century  has  given  us  some  Important 
.lessons.  Timid  souls  fear  to  seek  to  know 
anything  beyond  what  hasl  been   delivered- 
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to  them  of  the  fathers.  Tills  age,  so  full 
of  interrogation,  has  donej  much  to  con- 
vince all  that  honest  question,  even  of 
things  most  sacred,  In  alwf ys  .safe.  Shall 
we  dread  to  grow  irrevererjt  in  proportion 
as  we  seek  to  understand  t|ie  true  inward- 
ness of  things  eternar?  Shall  we  expect 
to  find  the  nearer  aspect  of  (Truth  less  ma- 
jestic than  her  remote  disguise?  No!  a 
thousand  times,  no!  Of  th^s  reverent  dar- 
ing, our  dear  friend  has  gijven  us  an  emi- 
nent example.  Who  has  [attacked  more 
daringly  than  he  the  falsje'  commonplace 
which  contented  the  social  world  of  his 
time?  Yet  so  discriminating!  was  his  touch, 
so  delicate  his  perception,  fhat  not  a  fea- 
ture of  any  availing  belief  .was  marred  or 
disturbed  by  him.  : 

"The  rehabilitation  of ;  the  Present 
Is  to  me  a  welcome  feature  of  the 
century  which  we  are  [now  reviewing. 
The  apotheosis  of  the  indents  dimly 
shadowed  forth  a  truth  ^hich  we.  more 
clearly  recognize  to'dfjr,  ylz. :  That  the 
spiritual  significance  of  a  pan's  life-work. 
does  not  fully  realize  Itself  «mtil  it  Is  ended. 
As  I  stand  In  this  place,  wtfere  we  have  so 
often  seen  our  beloved  sa£?.  I  must  feel 
that  he  is  honored  and  even  understood 
now  as  he  *would  not  have  peen  In  his  life- 
time. To  me  today  his  seat  is  not  empty, 
his  voiice  is  not  sIlenfTTrfTe*  golden  trumpets 
of  world  power  carry  far  and  wide  his  glow- 
ing syllables  In  which  lsxdjstlllgdl  so  much 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  SPsrld,  so  much  of 
Individual  Are  and  fervor.  The  beneficent 
countenance  asoclated  with  these  utter- 
ances smiles  upon  us  with  an  earnest 
which  coming  ages  wll  neither  dim  nor 
deny.  A  new  century  opens  before  us 
whose  youth  wil  soon  forsake  us  of  the 
octogenarian  phalanx.  In  its  inevitable 
course  now  exigencies  will  develop  new  re- 
sources. The  coming  hundred  of  years  may 
surpass  the  last  as  far  as  the  last  one  has 
gone  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  its  pre- 
decessor. We  elders  think  with  dear  affec- 
tion of  the  generations  which  we  shall 
never  see  with  mortal  eyes.  If,  In  their 
onward  sweep,  they  should  pause  to  take 
account  of  us,  let  them  remember  us  as 
foes  of  al  tyrannies,  as  the  friends  of  all 
true  progress.  We  have  made  war  on  the 
supremacy  of  stereotype  and  tradltlon^we 
leave  for  our  parting  word  our  unalterable 
faith  in  God  and  man. 

"In  all  our  homiage,  let  us  rerrlember  that 
no  man  is  so  great  as  the  truth  which  be- 
longs to  ell  men,  the  truth  which  It  is  our 
prerogative  to  pursue  with  our  thought  and 
to  emhody  in  our  life."     (Great  applause.) 

THE     DISCUSSION 

Mr.    Mend,    Mr.     Sanborn,     Mrs.    A.     G. 
Cooper     and     Others     Speak 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  paper, 
Mrs.  Francis  H.  Brown  of  Boston  said: 
"We  came  here  to  honor  a  proohet  and 
stay  to  honor  a  prophetess,"  referring  to 
Mrs.  Howe.  Then  she  went  on  to  express 
her  appreciation  of  Emerson.  Mr.  Sanborn 
read  some  impressions  of  Emerson  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Spectator  by  David 
MacRae,   a   Scotchman.     Jqfen  T.   Michau, 

of\#t.  Joseph,  Mo.,  said  that  Emerson  hi 
been  the  lighthouse  in' our  sea  of  tim 
that  points  us  forward  in  that  pathwa. 
that  leads  us  to  the  stars.  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Cooper  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  very  In- 
telligent colored  woman,  said  that  she  could 
not  sit  still,  having  been  stirred  as  she  had 
r*en  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Chadwlck  the 
other  day  and  of  Mrs.  Howe  today.  She 
referred  to  Emerson's— 

"Do  not  let  the  dying  die," 


and  characterized  it  as  a  "grand  psean,"  a 
"great  gloria  in  excelsis,"   a   "just  and  fit- 
Ming  companion  piece  to  Mrs.   Howe's  own 
"As    he   died    to    make    men    holy 
Let  us  die  to  make  them  free." 

Continuing,  Mrs.  Cooper  said:  "I  won- 
dered if  these  disciples  and  letters  of  Emer- 
son were  not  ready  nowadays  to  say:  'Do 
not  let  the  dead  hear  it;  do'  not  let  them 
wake  up.'  I  wondered  If  those  souls  that 
flitted  out  with  those  glad  tidings  on  their 
lips  might  not  be  saddened  by  the  thought 
that  those  tidings  were  not  all  that  they 
thought  they  were;  that  many  were  crying 
'peace'  when  there  was  no  peace."  (Ap- 
plaue.) 

George  H.  Albert  Meyer  of  Paris,  France, 
denied  strongly  that  Emerson  did  not  sym- 
pathize strongly  with  the  common  people. 

Mr.  Mead  said:  "These  lectures  will  not 
have  done  their  proper  work  unless  they 
prove  aft  Inspiration  to  churches  and  socle- 
ties  in  coming  days  to  continue  the  study  of 
Emerson's  character.  Mrs.  Howe  has  em- 
phasized the  word  'unthought.'  That  was 
the  great  vice  agailnst  which  Emerson  stood. 
Emerson  put  It  in  another  form,  and  plead- 
ed for  a  'revival  of  the  human  mind.'  Our 
danger  Is  that,  in  the  plentitude  of  materlaT" 
resources,  we  shall  come  to  rely  upon  the 
materialities,  and  not  upon  the  spirituali- 
ties, upon  those  forces  for  which  the  'ma- 
chine' and  the  dollar  and  the  gun  stand. 
Instead  of  those  ideals  which  are  along  the 
sure  salvation  of  nations  as  of  men.  (Ap- 
plause.) There  was  not  half  so  much  war 
in  the  nineteenth  as  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tur.  If  our  'unthought'  ceases,  if  our  reli- 
ance upon  .the  spiritual  arm  is  stimulated  In 
America  as  It  should  be,  then  the  record  of 
this  century  will  be  brighter  still.  Let  U3 
take  hope;  hut  let  us  not  forget  the  words 
just  uttered  by  Mrs.  Cooper,  which  seem  so 
solemn  upon  the  lips  of  one  of  her  race." 

At  Mr.  Mead's  suggestion,  Mrs.  Howe, 
after  speaking  briefly  of  Emerson's  beau- 
tiful benignity,  recited  her  famous  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  so  impressively  and 
beautifully  as  to  elicit  great  applause. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mary  Safford,  pastor 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Des 
Moines,  Io.,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  committee  who  have  had 
charge  of  the  lectures.  Mr.  Sanborn  then 
declared  the  Concord'  school  at  a  nend. 

Mrs.  Hawe,  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall, 
Miss  Julia  Osgood  and  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames) 
Mead  were  the  guests  at  luncheon  of  Mrs. 
Daniel  Lothrop,  at  her  home,  "The  Way- 
side." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Ellen  Em- 
erson, her  father's  study  was  opened  this 
afternoon  for  the  inspection  of  all  attend- 
ants upon  the  school  who  wished  to  visit  it. 
Many  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity.   

WAS    A   TRUE    SCIENTIST 

Emenon  Formulated  Theories  Which 
Science  Has  Itself  Accepted  Decades 
Afterwarils 

It  had  remained  for  Professor  A.  E.  Dol- 
bear  to  consider  before  the  school  the  sub- 
ject of  "Emerson's  Thought  in  Relation 
to  Modern  Scvlence."  The  speaker  de- 
clared that  the  philosophy  of  Emerson  was 
wholly  scientific  and  proceeded  to  explain 
that  Emerson  had  arrived  at  a  theory  of 
nature  which  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the. 
tenets  of  modern  science  made  decades 
afterwards. 

"It  Is  easy  nowadays  to  believe  in  any 
of  the  great  scientific  generalizations  that 
have  been  established  in  the  nineteenth 
century,   but   it   was   not   so   seventy   years 


ago.  when  Emerson  was  presented  with 
the  problem,"  Professor  Dolbear  explained.  I 
"Then  the  world  was  dominated  by  the  con-* 
"'cci-ticr.  of  a  special  creation;  of  some  power 
interpolating  factors  in  the  series,  by  flat, 
altering  or  controlling  by  supreme  will  or 
other  quality,  the  processes  of  nature.  Tho 
Bible  was  a  book  of  final  reference  and 
nothing  was  so  firmly  established  as  its 
Infallibility — on  no  evidence.  Emerson,  a 
cfftld  of  that  age,  came  to  disbelieve  in 
creation:  to  disbelieve  the  historical  ac- 
curacy of  the  Bible.;- 

"There  Is  no  o  tils*; 'recourse?  for  a  think- 
ing mind  than  to  substitute  a  theory  of 
nature,  working  by  law,  whetfe  the  proc- 
esses were  continuous  and  miracles  were 
not.  If  lie  was  like  most  men  of  his  or  any 
age,  the  present  included,  he  would  not  have 
worried  a  moment  about  theories  of  nature 
or  attempt  to  account  for  the  beginning, 
the  progress  and  the  end  of  things.  He 
was  not  like  them,  but  more  like  Socrates. 
or  Newton,  or  Kepler  or  any  of  those  rare, 
great  spirits,  Who  are  not  content  with 
passive   Inertia   in   Intellectual    effort. 

"His  time-honored  conceptions  falling,  he 
sought  the  alternative  and,  without  neces- 
sarily following  the  paths  of  science,  saw 
by  philosophic  insight  that  all  in  nature 
was  governed  by  laws  that  were  permanent 
and  sufficient  for  all  the  manifestations 
presenting  themselves.  Such  a  man  Is  a. 
scientist." 


The   following   is 
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EMERSON  CENTENNIAL 


Addresses    Commemorate    the 
Philosopher 


His   Birthday   100    Years   Ago   Next 
Monday 

The.  Free    Religious    Association 
Meets 


Chief    Address 


Tomorrow 
Eliot 


by     President 


Centennial  observances  of  the  birth  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  May  25,  18J3,  began 
In  this  city  today,  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  in  Parker  Me- 
morial Hall.  "Emerson  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  association  in  1867,  and 
the  addresses  this  morning,  listened  to 
with  notable  Interest  and  sympathy  by  -an 
audience  which  filled  the  floor  and  gallery, 
were  partly:  historical  and  partly  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Concord  philosopher's  character 
and  influence.  Edwin  D.  Mead  presided, 
and  delivered  the  opening  address,  al- 
though his  remarks  were  preceded  by  an' 
organ  voluntary,  and  the  singing  of  Men- 
-delssohn's  "How  Lovely  Are  the  Messengers 
of  Peace,"  by  the  augmented  choir  of  the 
Parker  Memorial  Church  under  the  leader- 
ship 'of  F.  W.  Wodell,  the  choirmaster. 
Mrs.  G.   F.  Cheney  was  organist. 
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EDWIN  D.    MEAD'S   OPENING 

Mr.  Mead  said  in  opening  that  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  and  most  cheering  things 
of  the  time  were  the  arrangements  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  observe  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Emerson.  He  thought  that  never  In  the 
world's  history  had  there  been  so  large  an 
observance  of  a  purely  intellectual  anni- 
versary. It  came  as  a  special  sacrament, 
and  he  loved  to  think  that  it  represented  a 
longing  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
for  a  different  set  of  ideals  from  those 
which  had  obtained  in  this  country  since 
the  war  spirit  swept  over  it  in  189G.  "Emer- 
son stands  for  everything  which  is  highest 
and  best  in  our  life,"  Mr.  Mead  said.  "He 
,*has  spoken  in  his  addresses  on  education 
the  most  pregnant  and  most  prophetic 
word  which  has  been  spoken  since  John 
Milton.  In  his  Harvard  address  of  1838  he 
gave  us  the  programme  for  our  religion 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  it  is  with  special 
fitness  that  we  come  h«re  to  consider  his  re- 
ligious-influence. He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  association,  and  he  was  present 
at  that  original  meeting  in  Horticultural 
Hall  May  30,  18G7,  a  meeting  which  attract- 
ed some  attention  and  which  had  been  ad- 
vertised In  the  newspapers  for  days  before- 
hand. 

"The  call  was  l»ued  by  Octavius  B.  Froth- 
ingham,  William  J.  Potter  and  Rowland 
Connor,  and  the  first  speaker  on  a  long  list 
was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The  only  three 
of  the  list  living  today  are  Henry 
Blanchard,  Francis  Abbott  and  Colonel 
Thomas  WentworthT,  Hlgglnson.  Some  of 
them  were  there  In  representative  char- 
acter, speaking  for  the  liberal  Unitarians, 
for  the  progressive  Urilversallsts,  for  the 
progressive  Friends,  but  Mr.  Emerson,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Frothlngham,  was  chosen 
to  speak  for  those  worthy  men  who  have 
no  sect,- who  are  strictly  Universal  in  char- 
acter. Others,  like  sturdy  John  Brown  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  there  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Such  a  one  was  Colonel  Hlg- 
glnson.  I  like  to  think  of  his  presence 
ther«,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  to  preside  at  i 
the  meeting  this  evening. 

"But  I  rejoice,  more  at  the  long  service  of 
Colonel  Higginson.  who  has  always  spoken 
the  sane  jToro",  the  helpful  human  word.  In 
his  eightieth  year  iPt  our  hearts  go  o".t  to 
him  in  greeting.  Francis  Abbott  anil  not 
be  present  tonight,  for  ha>is  confined  to  his 
house  in-  sickness  and  sufiUlng.  Let  us  re- 
member that'except  for  Eniirs  n.,  v,ho.-e  ad- 
dresses have  gained  world-wide  currency,  his 
words  at  the  meeting  when  this  association 
was  organized,  phjfcised  its  highest  motive: 
'To  hallow  American  civilization  by  a  pro- 
founder  consciousness  of  the  divine.'  " 

The  president  of  the  association  then 
elected  was  Octavius  Frothineham;  Colonel 
Higginson  was  one  of  the  officers  of  that 
year;  and  of  the  six  directors,  one  was  Mrs. 
Ednah  Dean  Cheney,  who  will  be  at  the 
festival  tonight.  In  the  first  speech  to  the 
r ss  elation,  Mr.  Mead  said  that  Eme  son  de- 
c'a»ed  that  the  churches  of  Boston  of  that 
day  had  been  outgrown,  that  the  people  in 
theby  felt  themselves  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined and  pleaded  for  the  union  of  men  In 
good  works,  for  pure  beneficence.  Two 
yearslater  he  made  a  much  more  important 
speech  in  which  he  pleaded  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  theological  discussions  and  a 
greater  attention^  ^  soon—Mr  oxfc-  -rs^..  — -j,-, 
Emerson's  great  message  to  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association.  Mr.  Mead  pointed  out 
that  the  UnitaifianrChu'rtfhes  wer,e  far  pi 
advance'  of  whire  they  were  in  the  time 
of   those   early  addresses,    and    urged    that 


they  continue  to  follow  Emerson's  teach- 
ing. 

LONGFELLOW     HYMN     SUNG 

Mr.  Mead  closed  by  asking  the  audience 
to  sing  Samuel  Longfellow's  hymn,  "O  Life 
^That  Maketh  Old  Things  New,"  remark- 
ing that  this  hymn,  was  written  for  trie 
convention  of  the  Free  Religious  Association 
of  1874,  when  Emerson  was  vice  president. 
The  hymn  was  sung,  then  Mr.  Mead  pre- 
sented Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothlngham 
as   the  second   speaker. 

EMERSON    A    RELIGIOUS    FORCE 

Mr.  Frothlngham  took  for  his  topic, 
"Emerson  as  a  Religious  Force,"  and  re- 
marked that  Theodore  Parker,  in  whose 
memory  the  building  in  which  the  meeting 
was  held  was  erected,  "was  accustomed  to 
thank  God  for  three  things— for  the  sun, 
for  the  moon  and  for  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son." 

"One  of  the  amazing  things  to  my 
mind."  he  went-  ph,  "is  the  progress  of 
Emerson's  religious  thought  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  man  who  left  the  pul- 
pit for  ocnscientlous  reasons  has  done 
more,  except  perhaps  William  Ellery 
Channing,  for  those  who  still  find  In  the 
pulpit  an  opportunity  for  service  and  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  influence.  Though  the 
de'an  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  after 
Emerson's  famous  address  there,  was 
heard  to  say  that  what  was  not  folly  in  it 
was  atheism,  the  present  dean  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  is  now  planning  to  place  a 
tablet  In  the  little  chapel  where  those 
wonderful  words  were  spoken. 

"Emerson  Is  only  to  be  properly  under- 
stood from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
Though   a   philosopher  and    poet,    he   never 

ceased  to  be  a  prophet,  and  as  preacher  he 
took  the  whole  world  for  his  parish.  Though 
he  left  the  pnlpit  he  never  left  the  minis- 
try. He  had  put  on  righteousness,  and  it 
never  ceased  to  cloothe  him  with  spiritual 
power.  He  may  have  produced  no  system, 
but  in  underlying  unity  of  principle  he  had 
no  equal.  Essentially  Emerson  was  a 
mystic.  From  first  to  last  he  looked  into 
his  own  heart  and  trusted  to  what  was 
written  there.  He  listened  for  the  inward 
voice,  and  once  said  that  the  trouble  with 
men  was  th_t  they  would  not  listen.  He 
believed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  so""  sacred  as  a  man's  own  self;  that 
a  man  should  learn  to  detect  that  bar  of 
inward  light  which  now  and  then  flashes 
across  his  consciousness,  and  to  depend 
upon  it.  Emerson  belonged  to  that  great 
spiritual  anti-slavery  society  among  whose 
charter  members  are  Buddha  and  Christ,  he 
believed  that  conscience  was  more  to  be 
trusted  than  conformity.  Why  should  we 
not  have  a  religion  of  experience  rather 
than  tradition.  Emerson  asked;  and  what 
we  did  not  have  he  proceeded  to  give 
us.  'Let  men  stand  on  their  own  feet,'  he 
said,  And  God  will  speak  to  them.'  Ah, 
In  these  days  of  revisions  which  only  half 
revise,  and  revelations  which  do  not  re- 
veal, we  need  once  again  to  hear  the  trum- 
pet call   of   Emerson's  truth! 

"His  early  hearers  did  not  understand  his 
rhapsodies  over  the  commonplace;  they  saw 
nothing  in  the  daily  things  of  nature.  They 
wanted  miracles  two  thousand  years  ago  to 
give  them  revelations.  Thank  God,  all  this 
is  changed.  The  lesson  he  has  taught  us  is 
that  the  divine  is  everywhere.  Nature  is 
the  word  of  God  to  the  heart  of  man,  and 
When  a  man  understands  and  hears  it  he 
comes  to  himself  and  really  lives.  But  that 
is  not  the  only  lesson  he  taught.  His  trust 
in  democracy  showed  his  faith  in  all   men, 


because  there  Is  something  of  the  divine 
in  all  men  that  can  betrusted.  He  exempli- 
fied the  religious  truth  on  which  our  fathers 
built.  Nobody  has  showed  more  clearly 
than  he  the  true  foundations  on  which  our 
great  republic  is  built. 

"It  Is  a  fascinating  task  to  try  to  classi- 
fy Emerson.  Lowell  called  Wm  the  Yan- 
kee Plato  and  Holmes  the  Baddha  of  the 
West.  More  recently  somebody  compared 
him  to  Channing,  saying:  "Channing 
made  a  map  of  the  sky,  but  Emerson  mere- 
ly traced  the  "course  of  a  comet,'  but  Em- 
erson's vision  of  the  comet  of  the  heaven- 
ly ligrht  within  will  endure  until  the  end 
of 'consciousness.  As  a  religious  force  he 
is  active  still  to  renew  religious  inspiration 
and  quicken  conscience.  He  has  entered 
into   the   heart   of   the  people." 

PERSONALITY  IN  HIS  THOUGHT 
Rev.  Charles  Francis  Carter  of  Lexington 
was  next  introduced  to  speak  of  "Person- 
ality of  Emerson's  Religious  Thought." 
He  touched  upon  the  four  cardinal  points 
where  his  thought  touches  personality. 
"The  first,"  he  said,  "is  the  principle  of 
self-respect,  which  Emerson  taught  .from 
first  to  last.  He  served  a  warrant  on  every 
man  to  be  himself.  Each  should  be  unique 
in  the  world;  stand  alone  in  his  place. 
Conventions  he  held  of  little  account;  tra- 
ditions, however  venerable,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  cast  off,*1est  they  should  become 
anchors,  keeping  men  from  being  them- 
selves. He  taught  always  the  value  of  the 
individual  man.  His  writings  bristle  with 
taunts  and  challenges.  But  together  with 
this  principle  of  self-reliance  he  counselled 
men  to  be  humble;  to  think  very  little  of 
themselves;  to  get  into  large  relations  with 
]  the  universe.  We  are  nothing;  the  sight 
is  everything.  This  is  the  abiding  truth  of 
all  the  mystics  from  Paul  to  Emerson— 
that  the  things  not  seen  are  real.  How  sa- 
cred is  self-respect  when  so  founded.  It  is 
only  another  name  for  faith;  for,  as  he 
himself  said,  self-reliance  is  reliance  on 
God.  Here  we  come  to  bedrock;  to  the 
very  essence  of  religion.  With  self-reliance 
and  perseverance,  every  man  can  go  his 
way  a  representation  of  the  divine. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  made  the  next  ad- 
dress, on  "Emerson's  Radical  Conserva- 
tism." He  spoke  of  the  fine  balance  of 
these  two  qualities  In  Emerson;  his  con- 
servatism not  of  the  kind  that  blocks  the 
wheels  of  progress;  his  radicalism  never 
reasonless.  He  could  see  the  possibility  of 
error  in  all  systems  of  philosophy  or  belief, 
though  he  gave  them  honor  and  considera- 
tion. He  called  on  everybody  to  hold  stu- 
diously to  the  well-considered  verdict  of  his 

own  f acuity,*  and  to  hold  even  more  studi- 
ously to  those  beliefs  that  come  to  us,  we 
know  not  how,  outside  our  faculties.  The 
conservatism  of  his  radicalism  is  shown  by 
his  picture  of»God  walking  with  men  as 
with  his  children ;  the  radicalism  of  his  con- 
servatisnfijs  shown  by  his  throwing  off  all 
the  preterftes  of  men's  authority.  Though 
reverently  affectionate  in  regard  to  old  tra- 
ditions, he  is  <nofc  bound  by  them.  He  re- 
garded each  personality  as  a  manifestation 
of  one  universal  life.  His  interest  was  cen- 
tred in  the  divine  incarnation  that  made 
men's  personalities  possible.  -  Wners  rU& 
men  get  their  personalities?  They  were  not 
self-derived,  and  that  was  evidence  of  God 
to  him.  :"  w 

Mrs:  Anna  Garland  Spencer,  the  last 
speaker,  considered  Emerson  as  the 
friend  •  of  those  who  would,  live  in 
the  spirit.  He  has  -given  to  l^uch 
a  faith  in  the  eternal  order;  has 
told  them  that  they  need  not  be  concerned 
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about  justifying  the  ways  of  the  Almighty, 
for  the  way  and  the  end  are  alike  secure. 
He  has  taught  that  our  concern  is  with 
our  own  contribution  to  life,  and  not  with 
another's.  He  has  shown  us  that  our  part 
in  the  world  is  not  anything  unless  it  is  our 
own,  for  that  is  the  only  real  thing. 


Meetings  of  Tonight  and  Tomorrow 

Rotable  Emersonian  Figures  at  the 
Festival  Tonig-ht  —  President  Eliot 
Speaks   Sunday 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  "Religious  Education,"  with' 
addresses  by  Professor  George  F.  Moore 
of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  upon  "The 
Theological  School  of  the  Future;"  Rev. 
Edward  Cumminigs,  upon  "The  Sunday 
School  of  the  Future:"  George  H.  Jiartk;, 
supervisor  of  the  Boston  public  schools, 
upon  "Religion  In  the  Public  Schools,"  and 
Professor  Henry  S.  Nash  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  upon 
"The  Rational  Use  of  the  Bible." 

The  evening  festival  at  the  Quincy  House 
will  be  in  the  main  a  continuation  of  the 
Emerson  commemoration.  Colonel  T.  W. 
Hgginson  will  preside,  and  there  will  be 
addresses  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Abbot,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Dr. 
Edward  W.  Emerson,  Rev.  Charles  F 
Dole,  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  Rev.  Daniel 
Eva  ns  and  others. 

The  special  event  of  the  whole  celebra- 
tion will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall,  Sunday 
evening.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  will 
deliver  an  oration  upon  Emerson  and  his 
teachin'gs.  He  has  had  his  subject  In  pre- 
paration for  some  time,  and  it. will  be  a 
masterly  effort.  President  Eliot,  it  is 
understood,  will  take  up  some  of  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day  and  show  how  they 
are  influenced  by  Emerson's  teachings, 
and  in  what  light  Emerson  would  view  the 
problems  of  today.  Every  ticket  for  the 
celebration  was  long  ago  given  out,  and  the 
hall  will  not  hold  all  those  who  desire  to 
hear   President    Eliot's   address. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation this  morning:  it  was  announced 
that  an  overflow  meeting  has  been  arranged 
for  those  who  have  been  disappointed  about 
getting  tickets  for  Symphony  Hell.  At  this 
overflow  meeting,  to  be  held  tomorrow  even- 
ing in  Parker  Memorial,  Frank  W.  San- 
born of  Concord  will  give  reminiscences  of 
Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker,  and  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Charles  F.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plain  will  also 
speak.  There  will  be  music  by  the  full 
chorus  of  the  Parker  Memorial  Choir. 

Emerson's  grave  at  Concord,  his  home 
and  his  haunts  will  all  be-  visited  by  thou- 
sands during  the  centennial  observances. 
The  town  is  also  preparing  to  entertain 
the  thousands  who  will  visit  the  historic 
home  of  its  foremost  citizen. 

Tufts  College  Observances 
The  Emerson  centennial  celebration  at 
Tufts  College  took  place  yesterday.  In 
the  library,  at  College  Hall,  a  valuable 
and  interesting  colectlon  was  upon  exhibi- 
tion, consisting  of  manuscripts,  auto- 
graph letters,  first  editions  and  old  and 
rare  portraits  of  Emerson;  and  during  the 
evening  the  college,  .public  and  many 
guests  gathered  in  Goddard  Chapel  to  lis- 
ten. ,to  readings  by  Professor  Thomas  Whit- 
temore  from  both  the  prose"  and  verse  of 
Emerson.  Among  his  selections  in  verse 
were  "The  Problem,"  "Each  and  All," 
"Voluntaries,"  "Forbearance,"  "Charac- 
ter," ""The  Fable."  "Terminus,"  "Days," 
"The  Snow  Storm,"  and  "The  Concord 
Hymn."  For  the  prose  readings  the  pro- 
fessor made  selections  from  "The  American 


Scholar,"  "Self-Reliance,"  "Books,"  "Uses 
of  Great  Men,"  "Work  and  Days,"  and 
"Speech  on  Burns/] 

Frank  Sanborn's  Reminiscences 

He  Was  the  Speaker  Announced  for 
Narmal  School  English  Club's  Emer- 
son  Meeting 

At  the  Boston  Normal  School,  corner 
Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets,  the  Eng- 
lish Club  of  that  school  held  its  annual  open 
meeting  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock. 
The  work  for  the  year  has  been  upon  Lowell 
and  Emerson;  and  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn  was 
to  address  the  meeting,  giving  personal 
reminiscences    of   Emerson. 


The    following   is 
from   the    Boston 
Evening  Transcript, 
July  22,  1903. 

FRANK  SANBORN'SPHILIPPIC 


Harvard     University    Sharply 
Excoriated 


For  Early  Treatment   of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson 


'Red  Letter"  Day  at  the  Memorial  I 
School 


Lecture    on    "Emerson's    Religion"    by    His 
Son 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  Mass.,  July  22— This  has  been  a 
"red-letter"  day  in  the  history  of.  the 
Emerson  Memorial  School.  This  morning, 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Edward  Waldo  Emer- 
son, son  of  Ralr>h  Waldo  Emerson,  lec- 
tured on  "The  Religion  of  Emerson."  This 
afternoon,  in  the  Hillside  Chapel,  on  Lex- 
ington road,  where  the  famous  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy  used  to  meet,  and 
where  Emerson,  Alcott,  Harris,  Sanborn, 
Davidson,  Snider,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Ednah  Dean  Cheney,  Elizabeth  Peabody 
and  others  lectured,  a  "memorial"  meet- 
ing, was  held.  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  pre- 
sided. His  address  was  largely  an  ex- 
coriation of  the  treatment  of  Emerson  by 
Harvard  University  from  1838  to  1863.  Mr. 
Sanborn  did  not  spare  his  own  and  Emer- 
sions' alma  mater.  The  North  American 
Review  and  the  "Respectable  Daily,"  as 
the  Boston  Advertiser  was  called — then,  the 
two  mouthpieces  of  Harvard— came  in  for 
their  share  of  this  well-known  journalist 
and  free  lance's  sarcasm.  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Emery,  Jr.,  of  Quincy,  111.,  pent  some  in- 
teresting recollections  of  Emerson  and  the 
School  of  Philosophy.  Rev.  A.  N.  Alcott 
of  ■  Minneapolis,  a  distant  kinsman  of  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  sent  seme  reminiscences  of 
the  latter  and  the  school.  There  were 
other  interesting  oral  and  written  contri- 
butions, among  th?m  a  quotation  from  a 
recent  letter  in  the  London  Times  from  its 
brilliant  correspondent,  Mr.  Smalley,  eulo- 
gizing  Emerson. 

After     the     exercises,     a     reception     was 
tendered     those    in     attendance     upon     the 


school  by  Mrs.  Lothrop  ('Margaret  Sid- 
ney"), at  her  residence  adjoining  the 
chapel  grounds,  "Wayside,"  Hawthorne's 
old  home. 


FRANK    SANBORN'S    REMARKS 

Sharp    Critielmn    of    Harvard's    Troat- 

^nlent  of  Emerson  from  1838  to  18U8 
Mr.  Sanborn,  speaking-  from-fire-near'  up- 
on a  subject  wnn   which  no  man  is     more 
thoroughly  imbued,  said: 

"Friends  of  Philosophy  and  Literature- 
«e  are  assembled  here  today,  not  onlv  to 
pay  a  personal  tribute  to  Emerson  the 
man  and  the  neighbor,  but  to  remember 
him  in  his  long  and  fruitful  activity  a- 
the  Thinker,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Reform- 
er. So  far  extended  was  his  life  on  rarth 
that  he  had  seen  the  bigotries,  the  stupidi- 
ties, the  small  prejudices  and  Immense  e-o- 
tims  which  greeted  or  ignored  the  first 
thirty  years  of  his  literary  life,  so  far  over- 
come, that  even  the  university  which  neg- 
lected and  ridiculed  him  from  18.18  to  181?! 
has  come  to  regard  him  as  one  of  its  treas- 
ures, and  has  called  a  stone  structure 
hereafter  to  be  dedicated  to  Philosophy  by 
his  illustrious  name.  Yet  when  he  was 
sent  to  their  shadowy  and  Insignificant 
Coventry  by  the  Philistine  majority  of  the 
fellows,  faculty  and  alumni  of  his  aim, 
mater,  In  the  long  years  that  produced  hi* 
most  epoch-making  books,  Emerson  was 
the  same  wise  and  serene  influence  that  lie 
Is  today,  when  his  fame  has  extended  over 
the  whole  civilized   world. 

.  "In  his  endurance  of  long  neglect  and 
aversion,  Emerson  only  follow".]  the  ex- 
perience of  all  grand  leaders  of  thought 
To  be  great  Is  to  be  misunderstood  by  those 
who  stand  near.  Pliny,  and  who  knows 
how  many  ancients  before  him?  said-  'To 
confer  benefit  and  get  a  bad  name  for  it 
Is  the  prerogative  of  the  princely  '  Ben- 
facere  et  male  audire,  regium  est;  Emer- 
son knew  this  as  well  as  Pliny  did  and  had 
counted  the  cost  of  his  bold  venture,  when 
he  left  the  traditional  pulpit  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  appealed  to  the  public  at  lar-e 
outside  of  churches  and  colleges.  He  knew 
what  awaits  the  advanced  believer,  and  he 
said  in  his  essay  on  Montaigne:  'Great  be- 
lievers are  always  reckoned  infidels  im- 
practicable, fantastic,  atheistic— or  really 
persons  of  no  acoount.  Presently,  the  un- 
believer, for  love  of  belief,  burns  the  be- 
liever.. This  did  not  happen  to  Emerson 
because  burning  heretics  had  gone  out  of 
fashion;  but  the  unbelievers  cent  him  to  I 
Coventry,  as  they  thought.  They  woke  up  i 
after  a  generation,  and  founi  themselves  i 
there. 

"Harvard  University,  the  alma  mater  of  I 
'Emerson,  singularly  mischose  the  objects  l 
on  which  It  turned  its  eyes  and  its  can-  I 
delabra,  after  it  found  Emerson  setting  ' 
uip  as  a  thinker  for  himself.  Until  183-8,  it 
had  a  certain  pride  in  him  as  a  son"  who 
might  do  it  credit;  asked  him  to  read  a 
Phi  Beta  poem  in  1'834,  and  to  give 
an  oration  in  1887;  but  there  it 
slopped,  and  became-  an  unjust  step- 
mother for  the  next  'thirty  year3.  He 
was  .invited  by  a  few  students  to  give  In 
Divinity  Hall  the  address  of  1838.  which 
brought  so  much  opprobrium  on  him. 
Andrews  Norton  attacked  the  address  in 
the  daily  organ  of  Harvard,  the  Boston 
Advertiser,  as  'the  latest  form  of  infi- 
delity;' the  faculty  of  Divinity  College,  in 
whose  chaipel  and  presence  he  had  spoken, 
disowned  -him,  and  for  about  twenty  years 
after  he  was  the  subject  of  attacks  in  pub- 
He  places,  or  public  prints,  by  professors 
of  the    university,    whioh    now    honors    his 
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memory  ana   is   Duiiuing   the 
other  prophets. 

"Emerson      stood     by      his 
after    many     years     the    mot 
him    gave    way.      But    they 

sepulchres   of 

colors,      and 

opposed     to 

kepi     up     the 

attack  as  long  as  they  could.  The  two 
mouthpieces  of  Harvard  at  that  period 
were  the  North  American  Review,  always 
edited  by  a  college  professor,  and  the  'Re- 
spectable Daily,!  whose  owner  was  a  kins- 
man of  Edward  Everett,  then  president  of 
Harvard  University.  I  have  cursorily 
glf-nced  through  the  quarterly,  for  twenty 
j-ears,  and  cannot  find  that  it  ever  reviewed 
or  otherwise  noticed  Emerson's  'Na- 
ture' of  1S3C,  though  it  had  praised 
.hiscentennial       address       of       1835;     as 

burrowed  through?  its  heaps  of  indifference 
to  see;  but  I  fancy  it  was  set  against  Em- 
erson by  his  gallant  defence  of  Aloott, 
whom  the  'Tiser  had  denounced  for  folly 
and  blasphemy.  Nor  did  the  North  Amerl- 
|  can  pay  any  heed  to  the  Essays  as  they 
came  out,  nor  to  the  reprint  of  'Nature'  in 
i  1849.  But  in  April,  1847,  after  sharpening 
his  tusks  on  the  novel  of  'Margaret'  and 
George  Eliot's  translation  of  Strauss,  tb» 
rejecter  of  pearls  in  the  North  America* 
(afterwards  my  college  professor  in  what 
Harvard  was  then  pleased  to  call  'philoso- 
phy'), rent  and  chawed  up  Emerson's 
'Poems,'  which  had  come  out  the  winter 
before. 

Five  years  after  the  North  American 
had  discharged  Irs  pop-squirt,  I  entered 
Harvard  College  (1852),  and  had  oc- 
casion to  know  by  personal  observa- 
tion what  Philistinism  reigned  there. 
Of  the  -100  students  and  faculty  in  the  col- 
lege proper,  It  would  be  a  large  estimate  to 
guess  that  a  fifth  part  had  read  Emerson 
to  any  great  extent;  most  of  them  had  only 
heard  his  name,  if  even  that.  The  faculty- 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking 
Wendell  Phillips  to  lecture  to  the  students 
on  constitutional  law,  as  of  inviting  Emer- 
son to  give  instruction  en  any  subjret. 

As  the  slavery  contest  grew  warmer,  and 
the  slaveholders  contemptuously  tore  up  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  in  order  to  push 
Negro-slavery  into  Kansas,  the  slow  and 
timid  conscience  of  Harvard  began  to  stir 
and  writhe  In  pain;  but  in  September,  1S5<3,  ( 
when  Emerson  made  his  Indignant  plea  for 
freedom  in  Kansas,  not  a  half-dozen  of  the 
instructors  of  youth  were  there  to  hear  and 
second  him,  in  the  village  of  Cambridge. 
It  took  her  mere  than  seven  years  to  come 
out  of  her  transformatioa;  for  even  in  1S62, 
a  good  share  of  her  professors  were  unwill- 
ing that  Lincoln  should  frte  the  slaves.  But 
her  own  darlVg  sons  dying  on  the  field  of 
battle  brought  her  to  her  senses — and  dark- 
ness. 

"With  this  regeneration  her  appreciation 
of  Emerson  rose  to  something  like  justice; 
she  Invited  him,  after  an  Interval  of  thirty, 
years,  to  sound  once  more  in  her  hearing 
that  eloquence  against  which  she  had 
stopped  her  ears  in  1837.  No  doubt  she  was 
helped  to  this  sober  second  thought  by  the 
praise  of  him  she  'heard  from  our  own 
country  and  foreign  lands." 


"My  acqua'ma    e<    with   Mr.   Emerson  be- 
gan  in   tho  fall   or  winter  of  ISfiO,   when   he 
came  to  Quincy  to  deliver  a  lecture,  at  the 
jnvitatjon  of  the  'Encore  Club'   o-f  Which   I 
was   president.       I   was  Then   living  at   the 
house  of  my  father,  who  was  an  Orthodox 
Congregational    minister    and    pastor    of    a 
Quincy  church.      He  very  cordially  assented 
to  my  desire  to  invite  Mr.  Emerson  to  take 
si-ppcr  with  us.  and  he  very  graciously  ac- 
cepted   our    invitation.       At    the    table,    my 
father,  quite  to  my  horror,  asked  his  guest 
to  say  grace;  but  Mr.   Emerson  immediate- 
ly responded  in  these  words: 
"  'Spirit  of  all  good,  we  invoice  thy  blessing.' 
I       I  have  never  forgotten  rome  incidents  of 
the  lecture.      A    travelling  doctor  (one  Dr. 
O'Leary),   subsequently  to  our  engagement 
had    T-nsaucd    tha   .hall    for    a    two    wcc"W 
course  of  lectures,  and,   en  account  of  out 
previous   engagement,    was   obliged    to  sus- 
pend for  one  evening.      He  had  some  cheap 
paintings,  evidently  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs,     of     several      important     persons 
among    others,    of    Mr.    Emerson.       As    his 
lectures  were  free,   and  of  a  popular  sort 
the    hall    had    been    crowded    every    night 
with   a  class   who.   for  the   most  part    had 
probibly  never  heard  of  Mr.  Emerson'.  But 
Dr.  O'Leary,  the  night  before  that  on  which 
our  lecture  was  to  come,  paid  Mr.  Emerson 
such   high   compliments,   and   so   urged    the 
attendance  of  his  audience   the   next  even- 
ing,  that,   to  our  very  groat  surprise,   there 
was  hardly  standing  room  left.    Dr.  O'Leary 
had    improvised    a    raised    platform    at    the 
other    end    of    the    hall    from    the    reguiai 
stage,    and    Mr.    Emerson    spoke    from    thi« 
Improvised   platform.       It   consisted   mainly 
of   loose   boards,    and    Mr.    Emerson's    form 
of    emphasis,    raising    himself    on    his    toe;- 
and  gesticulating  downward,  resulted  in  an 
unusu-il    commotio::.       My    remembrance    is 
that    the   subject   of   this    first   lecture   was 
"Immortality";    but    that    lecture,    as 
published,    may    have    bet/n    delivered 
«<;;-.»T,J;Jyv       _      _.,' 

"After  the  lecture  I  went  with'  him  to 
his  room  at  the  hotel,  where  he  talked  to 
me  delightfully,  as  long  as  I  dared  to  stay.. 
The  apothegms  wh'ch  I  enclose  are  what 
I  cOrtld'  remember  and  jotted  down  the 
next  day.  I  asked  him  for  his  autograph, 
and  he  wrote: 

"  "So  near  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  niis-h  is  God  to  man. 
When  duty  whispers  low.   Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies,   'I  can.'  " 

ANSWERS     AND     APOTHEGMS 
Are    we   as    near    to   God    £s    we    ever    shall 
potentially;   that  is.   It   is  In  our  -power 


now 
sub- 


be 

"  'Yes 
to  be.' 

"  'Illumini    are    more    commonly    found    among 
women    than   men.' 


MR.    EMERY'S 
Tells    of 


CONTRIBUTION 


an    Interesting    Conversation 
with  Emerson 

Fron  Quincy,  111.,  Samuel  II.  Emery,  Jr., 
has  bene  sent  a  paper  of  a  peculiarly  j 
foresting  account  of  his  recollections  of  and 
acquaintance  with  Emerson,  which-  was! 
read  by  Mr.  Sanborn.     The  writer  said: 


"  'Is  all   Nature  re-created  dally?' 
"  -The   Good   Spirit  ne,-er  antedates.    He   never 
gives  us  today  what   we  shall  need   tomorrow.' 

"  'The- one  evil  of  the  woild  is  blockheads.   an>" 
wise   men   save   it;    without   wise   men    the   woc-iu 
would    long  ago  have  been   bankrupt.' 
"**  'If  is  the  rule  that  nations  and  races  advance 
only* Tit  contact  with  other  races  and  nations.' 

"  'When  we  look  around  upon  the  achlevem, nt- 
of  such  souls  as  La  Place  and  Newton,  it  seem= 
to  us  that  all  which  is  in  God  is  possible  for  u«- 
that   we  can  make   ourselves  archangels.' 

"  'Sou!  creates  body  forever.  Swendenbore 
was  a  good  prophet  and  seer;'  he  says,  'I  saw 
In  Heaven  streets  and  gardens,  houses  and  store* 
—and  beautiful  forms.' 

"  'Insanity  (Sw-edenbore  thlnlrc)  Ik  n  p-ppi  ^ajjtj* 
R-ua.rd.  When  hj  circumstances,  or  even  by*  iW<' 
Will,  the  pressure  upon  the  soul  Is  too  great  It 
protects  itself  by  insanity;  which  is  a  shield 
against    undue    pressure.' 

'It  would  be  dangerous  for  us  to  say  alF 
souls  are  immortal, — the  soul  may  commit  sui- 
cide. Evil-doing  is  death,  and  souls  that  do  evil 
are  dead.' 

"  'Marcus    Aurelius    said    'T  Is    well    to    die    if 

there  be  Gods;   'Tis  sad  to  live  if  l.here  be  none  ' 

"  'The    simpler    faith    is    the    best.        Socrates 


I  lsau 
but 
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graceful  and  courtly  in  his  manner's,  so 
charming-,  so  instructive,  and,  best  of  all, 
so  absolutely  a>t  hom?,  and  making:  us 
feel  entirely  at  home  with  him." 

The  letter  went  on  to  sp-ak  euloglstically 
of  Mr.  Alcott  as  presiding  over  a  con- 
versation, and  the  grace  with*which  he 
then  took  the  intellectual  throne,  of  the 
two  eloquent  discourses  which  he  preached 
to  delighted  congregations,  and  of  his  ad- 
dressing the  school  children  and  how  in- 
stantly they  became  his  friends  because 
of  his  benignant  manner  and  evident  knowl- 
edge of  their  nature.  "As  our  acquain- 
tance grew,  I  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
Bible,  of  religion  and  of  miracle.  For 
answer  I  obtained  very  little;  perhaps  he 
feared  to  offend.  He  seemed  to  avoid 
such  themes.  As  we  were  accustomed  to 
have  family  worship  every  morning  after 
breakfast,  I  at  first  asked  him  to  read 
the  scriptures  and  load  in  prayer  (the  next 
morning  after  lUs  arrival).  He  declined, 
and  proposed  to  unite  with  us.  I  after- 
ward came  to  know  that  a  stated  form  was 
not  his  idea  of  worship.  Forms  were  little 
to  him."  The  writer  closed  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  in  July,  1881.  and  quotes  from 
the   journal    which    he    kept   at    that    time 


"THE   RELIGION   OF  EMERSON" 


■  xne  riaimon  uoi-s  not  tell  me  wnat   to  ao; 
when    I    would    do    what    I    should    not,    he 
warns  me.' 

"  '1  believe  In  the  Esculaplan  theory, — In  the 
wonderful  iecuperat've  power  of  the  soul.  Agas- 
siz  will  show  you  a  lizard  whose  leg  you  can 
pluck  off,  or  whos6  eye  you  may  destroy, — and, 
the  little  creature  will  replace  them.  This  power 
of  the  lizard  seerai  greater  than  is  given  to  man, 
In  some  directions:  yet  I  believe  the  soul  will,  in 
time, /cure  any  malady.' 

"  'Aeronslz  Is  a  Darwinian. — notwithstanding 
that  petul'ant,  childish  remark  of  his  (totally  un- 
worthy of  the  man)  with  which  he  concluded  a 
speech  In  Boston  the  other  day, — "We  axe  not 
children  of  monkeys:   we  are  children  of  God."  " 

"  'I  cb  11  Bronson  Alcott  my  test  of  mind.  Car-' 
lyle,  with  his  English  butcher-prejudice,  or  an 
affection  of  It,  calls  him  a  "potato  maniac":  for 
Alcott  is  what  Is  sometimes  called  a  "vege- 
tarian."— that  is.  he  does  not  wllllnclv  eat  meat.' 

"  'The  "Secret  uf  Hegel,"  by  Stirling,  Is  a 
rusrged  book.  If  one  wants  to  practise  Intel- 
lectual gymnastics,  to  cultivate  intellectual 
muscle, — let  him  read  It.  If  he  has  power  and 
lelsu-e   to  master  It.' 

"  'When  Wendell  Phillips  delivers  his  famoir 
lecture,  "The  Lost  Arts,"  It  Is  with  a  sort  or 
irony.  He  rays:  "if  you  will  not  let  me  speak 
about  the  events  of  today. — the  living  tlifugs,-  a 
part  cf  which  I  am, — I  will  take  you'  back  20r>0 
years  and  more."  ' 

OTHER     CONTRIBUTIONS 

Tribute  to  Emerson  from  Mr.  Smalley 
and  to  Alcott  from  a  Distant  Kin«- 
man 

After  reading  Mr.  Emery's  reminiscences, 
Mr.  Sanborn  said  the  testimony  to  Emer- 
son's uniform  courtesy  and  simplicity  of 
manner  was  cumulative,  and  quoted  from 
a    recent    letter    of    Mr.    Smalley's    In    the 

London  Times,  detailing  his  first  Interview  "Cresting  Paper  Before  the  Memorial 
with  Emerson,  when  he  visited  him  in  Con-  School  by  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  Son 
cbrd,    with    his   nephew,    William    Emerson,         nf     +.        „.  ..  ' 

which  said:  "Nothing  could  be  more  charm-  °  *ne  ^nl'osopner— A  Breeze  in  the 
ing  than  his  manner.  He  had  that  air  of  Discussion 
high  breeding  which  comes  from  consider- 
ation for  others.  There  was  not  a  trace 
"ft  condescension  or  superiority  of  any  kind 
$i  his  welcome  to  the  two  boys  who  stood 
•n  his  threshold.  I  saw  him  often  after- 
wards, in  many  various  circumstances,  in" 
America  and  England,  and  his  manner 
never  altered.  There  was  a  quaint  benig- 
nity which  never  forsook  him.  -  His  tall, 
slight  figure  was  not  quite  Straight,  but 
easy  in  movement.  Heroic,  either  in  stat- 
ure or  feature,  he  was  not;- but  the  stamp 
of  distinction  was  on  botK,  --&nd  of  abso- 
lute simplicity.  Of  affectation  he  was  in- 
capable."- *  - 
"Bronson  Alcott  and  the'Concord  School 
of  Philosophy"  was  the  title  of  a  contribu- 
tion from  Rev.  A.  N.  Alcott— a  distant  kins- 
man of  fironson  Alcott— who  now  resides 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  but  formerly  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Ohio,  art  which  place  Bronson 
Alcott  visited  him  in  1880.  This  letter  con- 
tained interesting  descriptions  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  personal  appearance  at  that  time 
and  numerous  anecdotes.  "If,"  said  the 
writer,  "Pythagoras  of  Crotona,  or  Eiripel- 
ocles  of  Agrlgentum  had  been  reincar- 
nated, and  presented  himself  then  and 
there,  he  could  not  have  filled  my  ideal  of 
a  philosopher  better.  Notwithstanding  the* 
aspect  of  age  given  by  his  long"  white  locks 
falling  well  down  to  his  shoulders,  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  step  was  strong,  quick  and  elastic-  I 
knew  at  once  that  New  England  tran6c»m«;- 
dentallsm  had  arrived;  yes,  the  modete 
Plato  was  there!  No  man  nativa  tq.  0hlo- 
V  to  the  whole  West,  could  mateli.  that 
appearance.  Under  the  ample  brim  at  (.*«*  * 
tall  hat  I  saw  a  broad,  benevolent  co-unV> 
tenance,  serene  and  placid  as  a  suaanw 
sky;  his  demeanor  was  that  of  one,  evi- 
dently schooled  in  the  great  world  and  ac- 
customed to  men. 
"But  such  a  guest  as  he  was!  So  royally 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Concord,  July  22— By  far  the  largest  au- 
dience that  has  attended  the  Emerson  Me- 
morial School  was  present  this  morning, 
notwithstanding  the  threatening  weather, 
to  hear  Dr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
son  of  the  Concord  seer,  speak  on  "The 
Religion  of  Emerson. 

Dr.  Emerson  said  that  he  might  mora 
properly  speak  of  his  father's  religious  life 
than  of  Tils  "religion,"  for  there  was  no 
separation  between  them.  Freedom  was 
more  easy  to  him  than  religion.  He  always 
delighted  to  address  young  people,.  He  de- 
sired, above  all  things  else,  that  they 
should  not  later  on  become,  mere  deniers. 
He  always  laid  emphasis  on  the  thought 
that  "man  in  the  bush  with  God  may 
meet." 

The  Old  Book  alwane  had  its  charm  for 
him.  He  chafed  at  the  traditional  (work  In 
,Jthe  church  of  his  day,  and,  coming  in  from 
the  woods,  he  felt  suffocated  by  it.  When 
he  came  to  the  Unitarians  of  his  day,  with- 
out enthusiasm  even  in  their  work,  he 
found  worship  dwelling  on  the  plane  of  the 
understanding  rath'er  than  of  divine  reason. 
He  left  his  pulpit  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
even  questioned  his  fitness  for  the  pastoral 
duties  of  a  minister.  Nature  was  his  shrine. 
His  constant  advice  '  to  the  young  was 
"listen."  If  Mr.  Emerson  seldom  attended 
church  it  was  because  he  found  that  thi 
church,  as  it  then  was,  was  seldom  help- 
ful to  Mm,  and  was  occupied  with  the  very 
things  he  had  left  behind.  Yet  he  was 
aliwiays  more  reverent  than'  many  regular 
church  attendants.  The  late  Dr.  Bartol 
said  of  Mr.  Emerson  that  his  besetting 
spirituality  was  his  only  ecclesiastical  sin. 
His  address  to  the  young  was:  "Do  not 
speak  much  of  God."  His  Intolerance  was 
not  for  the  devout  worshipper,  but  for  the 
stuplcT  £b"sence  oi'  wonder  and  faith  in  the 
presence   of   nature.     He   was  as   sorry   for 


the  minister  whose  idea  of  God  had  not  got 
beyond  the  Jehovah  of  the  Pentoteuch  as 
he  would  be  if  he  had'  no't  got  beyond  Zeas 
or  Thor.  On  the  lecture  platform  he  found 
the  opportunity  that  he  could  not  in  the 
pulpit.  People,  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
at  the  lecture,  were-  not  on  their  guard 
against  supposed  heresy. 

After  the  Divinity  School  address,  Mr. 
Emerson  was  denounced  as  an  atheist.  This 
was  untrue.  If  he  did  not  attack  a  person- 
ality to  God,  it  was  because  he  thought  too 
much  of  God,  and  not  too  little.  He  was 
cleaving  to  God,  and  not  to  a  name.  "God 
everywhere"  was  his  thought.  As  regards 
the  futur«  life,  the  soul  should  not  be  too 
curious.  He  was  too  manly  and  sensible 
to  be  a  recluse.  He  loved  mankind;  he 
loved  his  poor.  To  be  isolated,  to  him,  was 
to  be  so  far  dead. 

Mr.  Emerson  never  sincerely  enjoyed  a 
•ermon,  but  orations  and  addresses  he  did 
enjoy.  The  disagreeable  word  "sage"  would 
never  have  pleased  him.  "Seer"  was  cer- 
tainly better.  He  strove  to  report  what  he 
ksaw  simply  and  beautifully.  There  is  no 
doubt  where  he  would  have  stood  today. 
The  matter  of  color  would  be  nothing  to 
him  today,  whether  in  the  South,  the  Ma- 
layan or  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  eternal 
law  must  be  heard  by  America  in  time,  for 
it  will  vindicate  itself.  He  wrote  not  for 
1857  but  for  today  and  all  time.  Mr;  Emer- 
son did  not  grieve  very  much  over  Har- 
vard's treatment  of  him  because  of  his  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  and  the  Divinity  School 
address,  because  he  knew  the  truth  was 
with  him.  He  abhorred  self-consciousness; 
the  truth  was  the  thing — not  the  individual. 
He  did  dislike  the  notoriety,  the  discus- 
sions In  the  newspapers  and  the  sympathy 
offered  to  him  by  his  friends. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  ap- 
plause which  followed,  Dr.  Emerson's  pa- 
per. Rev.  Charles  F.  Carter,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Lexington,  said 
that  to  affirm  an  appreciation  of  Emer- 
son's religion  was  like  trying  to  prove  the 
beauty  of  the  lily.  AH  Emerson's  writings 
were  permeated  with  true  religion.  He 
was  most  essentially  religious.  We  found 
his  spiritual  credential  on  every  page  of 
his  works.  There  was  the  basal  faith  that 
God  was  revealing  himself  to  every  soul, 
and  that  the  part  of  each  man  was  to  holrt 
htmsel'f  attentive  to  the  revelation.  Emer- 
son was  a  first-hand  reporter  of  the*  liv- 
ing God,  and  that  was  the  very  essence  of 
religion. 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlln  Spencer  said  she  owed 
to  Emerson  the  greatest  debt  that  one  hu- 
man being  could  woe  to  another,  when  it 
was  impersonal,  and  she  expressed  her  grat- 
titude  therefor. 

Professor  A.  E.  Dolbear  of  Tufts  College, 
Rev.  Loren  B.  Macdonald,  minister  of  the 
First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church,  Concord, 
also  spoke  briey  in  appreciation  of  Emerson 
and  Dr.  Emerson's  paper. 

There  was  quite  a  breeze  toward  the  end 
of  the  discussion.  It  was  created  by  the 
remarks  of  Rev.  Henry  K.  Hannah,  rector 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Concord,  who 
declared  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, because  he  did  not  recognize  the  exist- 


ence of  sin  and ' bsoavrse  he  did  not  recog- 
nize t*e  scheme  by  which  sin  was  to.be  put 
out  of  the  world. 

Professor  Maulsby   of   Tufts   College   dif- 
fered from  Mr.  Hannah,  defending  Emerson  ' 
from  the  foregoing  charge.       He  said   that 
the  essence  of  Christianity  did  not  consist 
in  what  Mr.  Hannah  thought  it  did. 

Mr.    Mead    said    that    If    anyone    thought 


that  Emerson  did  not  recognize  the  pres- 
ence of  sin  4n  the  world  he,  the  speaker 
would  like  to  furnish  a  list  of  one  hundred, 
signers  whom  Emerson  had  already  judged. 
Mr.  Banborn,  while  not  participating  in 
the  discussion,  .said  afterwards  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  Transcript  representative  that 
Emerson's  doctrine  would  be  found  almost 
word  for  word  in  St.  Augustine,  who  was  . 
the  father  of  Calvinism. 

Emerson,  the  Anti-Imperialist 

Dp.  Fraacii  E.  Abbott  Attack*  a  Recent 
View  ot  Eitter»on  and  Touches  on 
Current    Political    ftnestlons 

•  "Emerson,  Jhe  Anti-Imperialist,  or 
Prophet  of  the  Natural  Rights  of  Man," 
was  the  subject  of  the  Emerson  Memorial 
School  lecture  in  Huntington  Hall  last 
evening.  Dr.  FranoU  E.  Abbott,  the 
speaker,  reviewed  Emerson's  career  as  an 
agitator,  and  discussed  his  views  on  the  du- 
ties of  a  citizen  and  the  doctrine  of  de- 
mocracy in  general;  the  latter  turning 
'.chiefly  upon  certain  criticisms  recently 
made  upon  Emerson,  as  having  taught  a 
different  sort  of  equality  than  appears  In- 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Emerson 
was  described  as  being,  throughout  his  life, 
too  original  and  independent  a  character  to 
join  as  a  member  in  organized  efforts, ' 
though  when  the  time  for  action  came  tnere 
was  no  one  more  prompt  or  earnest  in  seek- 
ing out  the  nodal  points  of  conflict. 

In  Emerson's  connection  with  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  to  which  Dr.  Abbott  re- 
ferred, this  would  be  found  to  be  a  prevail- 
.  ing  character  of  his  activity.  In  his  utter- 
ances, whether  on  anti-slavery  or  political 
problems  as  they  enlisted  his  attention,  or 
in  problems  more  strictly  ethical,  his  con- 
ception of  Americanism  was  pointed  out  as 
entirely*  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln,  in  urging  at  all  times 
an  equal  freedom  under  the  law  for  all. 
His  teaching  was  everywhere  a  paraphrase 
j  of  Lincoln's,  that  government  should  be 
I  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
\  pie";  not  the  Jefferson  Davis  conception  of 
a  purely  white  man's  rule.  Emerson  every- 
where urges  this  conception  of  the  unim- 
peded, equal  freedom  of  all  men;  the  sover- 
eignty of  nature;  to  equal  opportunities  and 
equal  security,  i»  the  attainment  of  indi- 
vidual aims.  Nowhere  does  he  do  aught 
but  condemn  the  modern  contempt  for  moral 
law  that  grows  Indignant  at  restrictions  on 
the  game  of  exploiting  other  men.  He  has 
repeatedly  taught  that  progress  was  always 
in  successive  ameliorations  of  conditions, 
from  the  emancipation  'of  privileged  classes 
to  the  emancipation  of  all  from  whatever 
condftions  of  servitude. 

TOWN  HALL,    CONCORD 
At  10  A.M. 
July  23 — Prof.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  "Emerson'a 
Place  in  American  Literature." 
"     24 — Percival    Chubb,      "Emerson's    Spiritual 

Leadership  in  England-" 
"     27 — Prof.   Nathaniel  Schmidt,   "Emerson  and 

Oriental  Thought." 
"    28 — Charles  Malloy,   "The  Sphinx." 
"     28— Rev.   John  W.   Chadwlck.    "The   Simpl-r 

Emerson." 
"     80 — Moorfleld  Storey,  "Emerson  and  the  Civil 

War." 
"    81 — Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  "A  Century  f-om 
the  Birth  of  Emerson." 
HUNTINGTON  HALL,   BOSTON 
At  7.46  P.M. 
Tonight— Rev.   R.    Heber  Newton,    "Emerson   the 

Man." 
July  23— Henry   D     Lloyd,    "Emerson's   Wit   and 
Humor.  ' 
"    24— William  M.  Salter,   "Emerscn'g  Aim  and 
Method  in  Social  Reform." 
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27 — Mrs.  Anna  Garlln  Spencer,  "TK;  Ameri- 
can Woman's  Debt  to  Emerson  " 

28 — Rev.  Benjamin  F.  TrueblcoJ,  "Emerson 
and  the  Inner  Light." 

29 — "William  Lloyd  Garrison,  "Emerson  an! 
the  Anti-Slavery  Movement." 

30 — Prof.  A:  E.  Dolb;ar,  "Emerson's  Thought 
in  Relation  to  Modern   Sclenco." 

31 — Pov.  Etiv/ard  Ev-rctt  IJul -,  "E-..ioison'» 
Gospel  for  His  Own  Time  and  for 
Ours." 


sonality  of  Emerson,"  by  Frank  B.  San- 
born, which  was  issued  by  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed  yesterday,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing bit  of  Emersoniana.  At  the  death  of 
Mary  Emerson,  in  1863,  Mr.  Sanborn  wrote 
of  her,  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  of 
which  he  was  then  editor:  "Her  conver- 
sation was  a  singular  melange  of  sincere 
devotion,  worldly  wisdom,  wit,  and  anec- 
dote; and  she  was  thought  to  have  the 
power  of  saying  more  disagreeable  things 
in  a  half-hour  than  any  person  living.  Re- 
proof was  her  mission,  she  thought,  and 
she  fulfilled  it  unsparingly.  But  she  knew 
how  to  be  tolerant,  was  a  great  humorist, 
and  loved  to  meet  forcible  persons  who 
would  not  agree  witlh  her."  A  kinswoman 
of  Emerson  complained  to  hdm  that  a  young 
editor  ought  not  to  have  told  so  much 
truth  to  the  deceased,  but  the  sage  of 
Concord  read  the  paragraph,  and  merely 
said:  "I  see  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Aunt  Mary." 

+     +     + 

Speaking  *bf   Emerson    brings   up    to    the 
nnsneinred  sense  the  names  of  the  others  of 


the  day  of  Boston's  literary  uncontested 
leadership.  As  The  Listener  was  thinking 
of  the  names  associated  with  Emerson's  he 
received  the  following  note  from  one  who 
Is  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  correct  as  to 
the- origin  of  a  famous  expression  currently 
thought  to  have  originated  with  Dr. 
Holmes: 

Had    the    Listener    listened   in    a   certain 
Park   street  ante-room   on    the   occasion   of 
a   seventieth   anniversary   breakfast,    given 
Mrs.  Howe  by  the  New  England  Women's 
Club,   he   would     have     learned     that     the 
"seventy    years    young,"    so    often    auoted 
as    from    Holmes,     was    not    original    with 
him,  but  with  Mrs.  Howe's  daughter  Maud, 
now  Mrs.   Elliott,   who  in  her  invitation   to   i 
Holmes    wrote    that    her    mother    was    not  i 
seventy      years      old,    but      seventy      years 
young.     Holmes  naturally  made  use  of  the 
phrase  in  his  reply,  which  was  read  at  the 
breakfast  and  sent  to  the  papers— hence  the  j 
mistake.      The    writer    learned    this    in    an   ! 
ante-room   conversation    with    Maud    Howe   ! 
herself— the  morning  of  the  breakfast,  and   > 
has   since   had   it  confirmed   by   Mrs.    Howe 
and   by   her   daughter,    Mrs.    Richards — the 
well-known  author  of  juvenile  books. 

With  his  abundance,  Dr.  Holmes  can  well 
afford  to  yield  up  this  one  gem,  which 
though  by  no  means  stolen  is  not  his  own. 

A.  M.  D. 
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APOLLO,  Delphic  hymn  to,    134 

APPLETON,  THOMAS  GOLD,  98,    147;  his  clock,    152 

ARENA,  66 

ARMORY  SQUARE  GAZETTE,   50 

ARMSTRONG,  MR.,   English  abolitionist,   122,   127 

ARMSTRONG,  LT.  GOVERNOR,  s21 

ARNOLD,  SIR  EDWIN:    tribute  to  Lowell,  22,   33; 
Light  of  Asia,   50 

ARNOLD,   MATTHEW,  22,   92,   96,    112,    136;  his  creed 
and  expression,  43;  his  definition  of  poetry,   16;  on  Emer- 
son, s41;  on  Emerson  and  Franklin,   102-103;  absurdities 
in  his  estimate  of  Emerson,  82;  significance  of  his  de- 
traction of  Emerson's  verse,  s45 

ARP,  BILL,   107 

ART  TREASURES  EXHIBITION,  MANCHESTER,   ENG- 
LAND,  56 

ARTISTS'  ASSOCIATION,  THE,   38 

ATHENAEUM,  THE,  41 

ATHENAEUM  (LONDON),   16 

ATKINSON,   EDWARD,  s46 
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ATKINSON,  WILLIAM  PARSONS,  46 

ATLANTIC  CLUB,   57 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  8-9,   13-14,   26,  28,   30,   47, 
57,  62,   110-111,   120,   122,   132,  s45;  organized  in  Emer- 
son's study,    12 

AURELIUS.    See  Marcus  Aurelius  . 

AURORA,   50 

"AUTHOR'S  HARDSHIPS,  AN,"  93 

AVERY,   F.  F.,   138 


B 


BACHELOR,  STEPHEN,   121,   125 

BACKWALTER,  GEOFFREY,   68 

BACON,   FRANCIS,  85 

BAILEY,  GAMALIEL  L.,   110;  Mrs.  Southworth  met 
Whittier  at  his  home,   120 

BAKER,  AMOS,  38 

BALDWIN,  WILLIAM  H.,   55 

BALFOUR,  A.  J.,    151 

BALZAC,   HONOR E  DE,    17 

BANCROFT,  GEORGE,  22,  40,  84-85,   93,   96,   105, 
111,   141,   148,  sl2;  his  letter  to  E.  W.  Emerson,  s21; 
gave  a  two-volume  edition  of  Emerson  to  Herman  Grimm, 
s37 

BANKS,   LOUIS  ALBERT,  his  discourses  on  Whittier 
as  poet -reformer,   137-138 

BANKS,  NATHANIEL  P.,   38 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  LETITIA:    "How  Blest  the  Righteous 
When  He  Dies,"   100 

BARCLAY  OF  URY,    124 

BARD,  SAMUEL  A.,    107 

BARRAT,  JAMES,  s6 

BARRETT,   EDWIN  S.,  s3 

BARRETT,   ELIZABETH,   12,   26 

BARRETT,  JAMES,  s23 

BARRETT,  JEANIE,  s3 

BARRETT,   RICHARD  F.,  s3-4 

BARRETT,   ROBERT,   98 

BARRETT,  WALTER,   107 

BARRETT,  WILLIAM,  s3-4 

BARTLETT,  MR.,   57 

BARTLETT,  ALBERT  L.,  64 

BARTLETT,  CALEB,  38 

BARTLETT,  EDWARD  J.,  s3,  s6 

BARTLETT,  F.  W.,  63 

BARTLETT,  JOHN,   10,   18 

BARTLETT,  JOSIAH,  s4 

BARTLETT,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS,   117 

BARTOL,  CYRUS  AUGUSTUS,  82,   89,   94,   97,  s28, 
s30-31,  s56;  the  "dear  old  moth-eaten  angel,"  90;  at 
Emerson's  funeral,  98;  on  Lowell's  mother,    14;  on 
Emerson's  way  to  knowledge,   92 

BATCHELDER  .    See  Bachelor  . 

BATCHELDER,   ELEANOR,   Epitaph  on,   73 

BAUER,  BRUNO,  s39 

BAYARD,  CHEVALIER,   143 

BAYARD,  THOMAS  F.,   151 

BAYNE,  PROFESSOR,   51;  on  Whitman,   100 

BEDE,  CUTHBERT,   107 

BEECHER,  HENRY  WARD,   84,   132 


BELGIUM,  publicity  for  Lowell  in,  21 

BELKNAP,   WILLIAM  WORTH,  21 

BELL,  S.  L.,  his  tribute  to  Whittier ,   137 

BELLEISLE,  RENEDEPOYEN.    See  Poyen. 

BENAULY,   107 

BENNOCH,   FRANCIS,  friend  of  Hawthorne,   56 

BENSON,  CARL,   107 

BENSON,  DEACON,   38 

BENSON,  JOHN,   38 

BENTHAM,  JEREMY,  Lowell's  ideal  of  a  practical 
moralist,  37 

BENTON,  JOEL,  s29;  on  Emerson  as  a  poet,  s31 

BERG,  HENRY,   150 

BERGER,   E.,   107 

BERKELEY,  GEORGE,  86,  s41 

BESANT,  WALTER,  41,   151;  favors  placing  bust  of 
Lowell  in  Westminster  Abbey,   48;  on  Lowell,   32,   35,  39; 
on  death  of  Lowell,  6;  his  prophecy  about  American  poetry, 
119 

BEVERLY  FARMS,   55 

BIAS,  s22 

BIBLE,  rational  use  of,  s54 

BICKNELL,  THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  s30 

BIGELOW,  GEORGE  TYLER,   36 

BIGLOW,   HOSEA,  22,   40,  44;  his  impersonation  of  the 
Yankee  character,    14 

BIGLY,  CANTELLA.,    107 

BILLINGS,  JOSH,  69,   107 

BIOGRAPHY,   7 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  INSTITUTE,  BIRMING- 
HAM,  ENGLAND,  27,   85 

BISHOP'S  WALTHAM,   ENGLAND,   Emerson  at,   98 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  s44-45 

BLAINE,  JAMES  GILLESPIE,  6,  41,   84,   97,   133,   143, 
145;  on  Whittier's  death,    138;  on  Lowell,   35 

BLAKE,   HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,   92,   94;  reads  from 
Thoreau  manuscripts,   92,   102 

BLAKE,   PARKMAN,   98 

BLAKE,  WILLIAM,   41 

BLANCHARD,   HENRY,  s53 

BLISS,  REV.  DANIEL,  sl2,  sl7,  s24 

BLOSSOM,   W.  P.,   138 

BOLSCHE,   WILHELM,   s44 

BOLTON,   ENGLAND,   49,   54 

BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON,  69 

BONNER,  JOHN,   144 

BONSALL,   HENRY  L.,   54,  67,   78,  80 

BOST  FAMILY,  6 

BOSTON  ATHENAEUM,   93 

BOSTON  COMMONWEALTH,    15,   19 

BOSTON  COURIER,    12,  26,   47 

BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER,    13,  41,   55,   58,    117, 
120,    125,  S54-55 

BOSTON  GLOBE,   15,   18,    119 

BOSTON  HERALD,  29,   102,    106,   116,   118-119,    126, 
136-137,    142,   146,  s29,  s45 

BOSTON  JOURNAL,    17-19,  27,   94-95,   98,   109,    111, 
118,    127,    145,   148 

BOSTON  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASS'N. ,   167 

BOSTON  MISCELLANY,  26 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  s54 
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BOSTON  POST,  35,  48,  69,   94 

BOSTON  RECORD,  prize  awarded  for  paper  on  why 
"Concord  is  the  best  town  to  live  in."  94 

BOSTON  STATESMAN,    109 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT,   9,   14,  20-22,  29,   36,  38-39, 
55-56,  64-65,  67,  80,   93,   115,   119,   122,   124,   127,   138, 
146-147,   149-150,  s27,  s34,  s37,  s39,  s41,  s44,  s46, 
s53 

BOSTON  TRAVELLER,   54,  62-63,  66,    124,   127,    139 

BOUCICAULT,  DION,  how  he  wrote  his  plays,   105 

BOUTWELL,  GEORGE  SEWALL,   38,    102 

BOUTWELL,  GEORGIANA,   102 

BOWDITCH,  NATHANIEL,  38 

BOWEN,   FRANCIS,  8 

BO  WRING,  JOHN,  s26 

BRADFORD,  SAMUEL,   98 

BRADFORD,  WILLIAM,  85 

BRADLEY,  GEORGE  GRANVILLE,  his  speech  in 
honor  of  Lowell,   151 

BRADSHAW,  JOHN,  sll 

BRAHMINISM,  s40 

BRAHMINS,   124 

BRAINERD,  CHARLES,  on  Whittier's  income  tax,   127 

BRATTLE  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE,  25 

BREMER,   FREDRIKA,  26,    103,  s36 

BRIDGE:    planks  of  the  original  Concord  b.  were  used 
in  making  a  platform  in  the  Town  Hall,  s7 

BRIGGS,  CHARLES  FREDERICK,   7,    132,    142 

BRIGHT,  JOHN,  22,  s26 

BRINTON,  DANIEL  G.,   54,   78,  80;  his  address  at 
Whitman's  tomb,  79 

BRINTON,   E.  S.,  68 

BROOK  FARM,  83,   93,   131,   142-143,    148,  s22; 
sprang  from  Emerson's  teachings,  s23 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE,   50,  72 

BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE,  58 

BROOKS,   ELBRIDGES.:    The  Story  of  New  York,   53 

BROOKS,   ELEAZER,  sl5 

BROOKS,  GEORGE  MERRICK,  s3,  s6;  his  address  in 
Concord,  sl9 

BROOKS,  NATHAN,  sll 

BROOKS,  PHILLIPS,   10,   18,  20,  28;  honors  Whittier, 
64;  joined  all  who  searched  for  truth,   136;  not  interested 
in  the  merely  sacerdotal,   136;  and  the  modern  pulpit,   135; 
and  the  forms  and  conventions  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
136;  bishop's  robes  could  not  make  an  ecclesiastic  out  of 
him,   136 

BROUGHAM,  JOHN:    "Pocahontas,"  105 

BROWER,    FRANK,   104, 

BROWN,  ALEXANDER  D.,  63 

BROWN,   CARROLL  B. :    "High  Tide  at  Hampton 
Meadows,"  64 

BROWN,   CHARLES  E.,  s3-4 

BROWN,   EDITH  BAKER:    "The  Modern  Emerson," 
s45 

BROWN,   EDWARD  N.,   100 

BROWN,  DR.  EZEKIEL,  s22 

BROWN,  MRS.  FRANCIS  H.,  s52 

BROWN,  J.  T.,   138 

BROWN,   HOWARD  N.,   98 


BROWN,  JOHN,  84,  89,   103,  s27,  s35,  s53 

BROWN,  WARREN,   125 

BROWN,  WILLIAM,  s3 

BROWN,  WILLIAM  H.,  s4 

BROWN  MAGAZINE,  THE,   135 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY,   140 

BROWNE,  DUNN,    107 

BROWNE,   SIR  THOMAS,   30,  sll 

BROWNING,   ELIZABETH  BARRETT,   12,  26 

BROWNING,   ROBERT,    17,  44,  69-70,   132;  his  income 
from  poetry,    140 

BROWNSON,  ORESTES  AUGUSTUS,   100 

BRYANT,  "JERRY,"   104 

BRYANT,  JOHN  HOWARD,   133 

BRYANT,  WILLIAM  CULLEN,   9,  43-44,   52,  61-62, 
87,   111,   117,    119,   122,   124,   128,   133;  father  of  American 
verse,  62;  could  have  chanted  his  poems  to  nature  under 
any  sky,   118;  invited  to  dine  with  Lowell,  42;  voiced  the 
moods  of  nature--was  the  American  Wordsworth,  63;  a 
college  poem  delivered  before  one  of  the  college  societies, 
75;  Whitman  compared  with  him,   70;  "Descriptio  Guliel- 
mopolis,"  76 

BRYANT'S  MINSTRELS,   104 

BRYCE,  JAMES,    151 

BUCHANAN,  ROBERT,   51,   100 

BUCKE,   RICHARD  MAURICE,   49,   54,  67,   78;  resem- 
bled Whitman  in  appearance,  68;  his  address  at  Whitman's 
tomb,  79 

BUCKINGHAM,  JOSEPH  TINKER,   121 

BUCKINGHAM'S  MAGAZINE,   113,    140 

BUCKWALTER,   GEOFFREY,   78 

BUDDHA,  68,  s53 

BUDDHISM,   16,  s40 

BUFFALO  COURIER,   150 

BULKELEY,  BENJAMIN  R  . ,  s3-4,  s6 

BULKELEY,  GRACE,   s5 

BULKELEY,   PETER,  s3-4,  slO,  sl3,  sl7 

BULL,   EPHRAIM  WALES,  s9 

BULL,  JOHN,    16 

BULLENS,  GEORGES.,  63 

BUNYAN,  JOHN,    141-142 

BURKE,   EDMUND,   87 

BURLINGAME,  ANSON,  38 

BURNETT,   EDWARD,   12-14,   18,  26,  28 

BURNETT,  MABEL  (LOWELL),   13,  28 

BURNHAM,  THOMAS  E.,   64,   138 

BURNS,   ROBERT,  45,   92,   109,    112-113,   116-117,    120- 
121,   125,   128,   138-139,   142;  influenced  Whittier,  61;  his 
earnings  from  poetry,   141 

BURR,  AARON,  21 

BURRILL,  JAMES,  JR.,    131,    143 

BURROUGHS,  JOHN,  54,  67,  78,  80,  s45;  kisses 
Whitman's  coffin,  68;  on  Emerson,  s42;  "Whitman's  Self- 
Reliance,"  74-75 

BUSH,  JAMES  S.,  s3 

BUTLER,  A.  J.,    130 

BUTTERS,   CHARLES,   64 

BUTTRICK,  JOHN,  s5,  sl5-16,   s23 

BYRON,  GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL,   LORD,   17,   74, 
129,  s22;  and  Goethe,  92;  his  earnings,   141 
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CABLE,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,   126;  sometimes 
confused  with  Curtis ,   147;  on  Lowell,  6,  35 

CABOT,  JAMES  ELLIOT,  98 

CABOT,  SEBASTIAN,  sl3 

CADE,  JACK,  93 

CALVIN,  JOHN,   97 

CALVINISM,  47,  s57 

CAMDEN  COURIER,   50 

CAMERON,   KENNETH  WALTER:    Companion  to  Tho- 
reau's  Correspondence,   162;  "Damning  National  Publicity 
for  Thoreau  in  1849,"  153;  Genesis  of  Hawthorne's  "The 
Ambitious  Guest,"  162;  "Thoreau's  Disciple  at  Walden: 
EdmondS.  Hotham,"   162 

CAMPBELL,  DUNCAN,   85 

CANADIAN  POETS,  60 

CANOVA,  ANTONIO,   77 

CAPEN,   EDWIN,  64 

CAPEN,  J.  L.,   79 

CARILLON,   85 

CARLETON,   I.  N.,  64 

CARLETON,  JAMES  H.,  63-64 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS,  6,  61,   92,   94,   97,    136,  s27, 
s34,  s36-37,  s44,  s48,  s50,  s56;  attacked  by  Lowell, 
11;  heard  Sterling  preach,   136;  one  of  the  trinity  of 
Transcendentalists,   96;  with  Emerson  visited  Stone- 
henge,   98;  on  lecturing,   106;  his  correspondence  with 
Emerson,   106;  his  letter  to  Lidian  Emerson,    103;  his 
gift  to  Lidian  Emerson,   102;  Emerson's  lecture  on,  82; 
Sartor  Resartus,  7 

CARMAN,  BLISS,  s45-46;  "Emerson,"  s45;  on 
whether  Emerson  was  really  a  poet,  s45 

CARPENTER,  GEORGE  RICE:    "Lowell's  Love  of 
Dante,"  130-131 

CARTER,  REV.  CHARLES  FRANCIS:    "Personality 
of  Emerson's  Religious  Thought,"  s54,  s56 

CARTER,   ROBERT,   9,   12,  26,  28 

CARTLAND,  GERTRUDE  WHITTIER,  67,    138 

CARTLAND,  JOSEPH,  63-64,  67 

CARTLAND,  M.  A.,  his  memorial  poem  addressed 
to  Whittier,  67 

CASSERES,  BENJAMIN  DE:    "Emerson  as  an  Individu- 
alist," s45;  "Emerson:    Sceptic  and  Pessimist,"  s45 

CASTELAR  Y  RIPOLL,   EMILIO,  on  Lowell,   35 

CATE,  JUDGE  GEORGE  W.,   109,   138-139 

CATHOLICS,  22 

CATTELL,  A.  G.,  67,  78 

CAVAZZA,   ELIZABETH,  64 

"CELEBRITIES  AT  HOME,"  39 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE,  THE,  29,  34,   52,    132 

CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  MIGUEL  DE,   17 

CHADWICK,  JOHN  WHITE,  s44,  s51;  "The  Divinity 
School  Address , "  s45;  "The  Simpler  Emerson,"  s41,  s44 

CHAMBERLAIN,  JOSEPH,   151-152 

CHAMBERS,  JULIUS,  78,  80 

CHAMBERS,  ROBERT,   136 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM  ELLERY,  THE  ELDER,  25, 
83-84,   91,   96-97,   99,  s36,  s41-42,  s46,  s53-54 

CHANNING,  WILLIAM  ELLERY,  THE  YOUNGER, 
sll;  on  the  genius  of  Emerson,   94;  visited  Whittier,   112; 


his  tribute  to  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  82 

CHAPIN,   EDWIN  HUBBELL,   132? 

CHAPMAN,  JOHN  H.,  s6 

CHARLEMAGNE,   86 

CHARLES  II.,   125 

CHASE,  SARAH  E.,  her  letter  from  Worcester  about 
Emerson,  s34 

CHASE,  SALMON  PORTLAND,  8,   107 

CHATEAUBRIAND,   FRANCOIS  RENE  DE,    141 

CHATHAM  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,   104 

CHAUCER:  GEOFFREY,   14-15,  33,   130 

CHEEVER,  GEORGE  B.,   76 

CHENEY,  EDNA H  DOW,  82,  92,  94,  97,  s29,  s45, 
s53-54;  "Emerson  in  Boston,"  82,  94;  "Personal  Remi- 
niscences of  Emerson,"  s33,  s45 

CHENEY,  MRS.  G.  F. ,  s53 

CHENEY,  JOHN  M.,  s3 

CHEROKEES,  25 

CHICAGO  JOURNAL,    127 

CHICKERING,  J.  W.:    "An  Old  Burying  Ground, "  81 

CHIEF  JUSTICES,  chronology  of,   107 

CHILD,  D.  L.,   96 

CHILD,   FRANCIS  J.,   10 

CHILD,   LYDIA  MARIA,  62,    111 

CHILDS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,  78,   122;  congratulates 
Holmes,   55 

CHINESE  in  the  U.  S.,  86 

CHOATE,   CHARLES  F.,    10,   18 

CHOATE,   RUFUS,   93 

CHRISTIAN  UNION,  THE,  43,   75,   84,   106,   128 

CHRISTIANITY  non-existent  in  U.  S.  as  a  practical 
creed,    16 

"CHRONOLOGY  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICES,"  107 

CHUBB,  PERCIVAL,  80;  "Emerson's  Spiritual  Leader- 
ship in  England,"  s44 

CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS,   103 

CIVIL  SERVICE,    133;  abuses  of  the  c-s  . ,   93 

CIVIL  WAR,  86,    105,  s44;  and  Concord,  sl2;  a  group 
of  Confederate  soldiers  of,   168 

CLAFLIN,  GOV.  WILLIAM,    111 

CLARK,  HATTIE  E.,  s4 

CLARKE,   EDMUND,  helped  Whitman  express  himself 
in  writing,   72 

CLARKE,  JAMES  FREEMAN,  at  Emerson's  funeral, 
98;  his  eulogy  of  Emerson,   99 

CLAY,   HENRY,   84 

CLAYTON,  BEATRICE:    "Dixie  Land,"  104-105 

CLEMENS,  SAMUEL  LANGHORNE,  67,    122 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  what  the  catalogue  of  its  English 
books  reveals,   84 

CLEVELAND,  GROVER,   84,   133,    143 

CLIFFORD,  J.  H.,  67,   78 

CLOUGH,  ARTHUR  HUGH,  s27;  found  Concord  bare, 
101 

COBDEN,   RICHARD,  s26 

CODMAN,   ROBERT,  38 

COFFIN,  CHARLES,  64 

COFFIN,  CHARLES  C,   114,   138 

COFFIN,  CHARLES  F.,  64 

COFFIN,  JOSHUA,   113,   121,   139 

COGSWELL,   FREDERICK  H.,   51 
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COGSWELL,  JOSEPH  G.,  40 

COLE,  MRS.,  her  letter  from  Whittier,    114 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR,    12,   47,    112,    151, 
s48 

COLLYER,   REV.  ROBERT,   109,  s35;  anecdote  of  his 
little  daughter,  s42 

COLTA,    141 

COLUMBUS,  CHRISTOPHER,   44 

COMMONWEALTH,  THE  (of  Boston),  32,   34,   s57 

"COMPOUND  INTEREST,"  41 

CONCORD,  MASS.,  33,   86,   142,  s44:  its  roomy  jail, 
s20;  its  eminence  in  fine  arts,  sll;  celebration  of  its 
250th  anniversary,  s2;  in  pictures,  si;  "the  best  town  to 
live  in,"  94;  a  May  day  in,   101;  a  golden  October  day  in, 
102-103;  Old  Burying  Ground  in,  81;  canes  made  from 
an  oak  log  in  the  original  bridge,  s23;  Old  North  Bridge 
moved  100  rods  in  1792,  s23;  Marathon  and  Iona  were 
blended  here,  s23;  "visionary  youths"  overran  it  in  Emer- 
son's day,  s22;  court  sessions  there,  s20;  behavior  of  the 
British  at  the  town  center  in  April,    1775,  s5;  historical 
monuments  and  markers  in,  s5;  how  the  planks  of  the 
"rude  bridge"  were  eventually  used,  s7 

CONCORD  LYCEUM,  THE,  its  fiftieth  anniversary,   95 

CONCORD  RIVER,  s3 

CONCORD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERA- 
TURE, 88ff.,   94,   sl8,  s29,  s54,  s56;  founded  by  A Icott 
in  1879,  81;  sessions  of  the  Sixth  Year,  81;  its  design  and 
method,  82;  courses  for  1884  and  1885,  81-82;  called  a 
"menagerie,"  s9;  setting  of  Emerson's  lecture  on  memory, 
102;  to  discuss  Emerson  and  Immortality,  96;  possibly  its 
last  program,   94;  Emerson  commemoration,   s28;  jest 
concerning,   s21 

CONCORD  TRANSCRIPT,  THE,   s2 


CONE,   HELEN  GRAY: 
Other  Poems,  60 


The  Ride  to  the  Ladv  and 
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CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS, 

CONFUCIUS,   31,   68,  s40 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,   Whitman  read  in,   70 

CONGREGATIONALIST,  THE,  s45 

CONKLING,   ROSCOE,    144,   147 

CONNOR,  ROWLAND,  s53 

CONSERVATOR,  THE,   74 

CONSTITUTION,   51 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW,  41,   51,    100 

CONTRIBUTOR,   FAT,    107 

CONVERSE,  JAMES  W.,   38 

CONWAY,  MONCURE  DANIEL,   80,   s45;  wrote  first 
article  on  Whitman  to  appear  abroad,  67;  Emerson's  am- 
bassador to  Whitman  aftej  Leaves  of  Grass,  67;  first 
author  to  greet  Whitman,  67;  his  memories  of  Emerson 
as  a  lecturer,  s45;  on  Whitman's  wonderful  sympathy, 
67;  "Emerson  the  Teacher  and  the  Man,"  s45;  Life  of 
Emerson,   97 

COOKE,  GEORGE  WILLIS,   94,  s29,  s31,   s41,  s44, 
s51;  on  Emerson's  relation  to  American  literature,  82; 
"Emerson  and  the  Transcendental  Movement,"  s44; 
"Emerson  as  a  Reformer,"  s45 

COOKE,  ROSE  TERRY,   126 

COOLBRAITH,  IRA  I.,   138 

COOLIDGE,  T.  JEFFERSON,   138 

COOPER,   MRS.  A.  J.,  s52 


COOPER,  JAMES  FENIMORE,  20,  61,   86,  sl4 

COOPER,  PETER,  86 

COPYRIGHT,   93 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,   149,  s36 

COTTON,   36 

COUNTRY:    my  c.  however  bounded,   5;  my  c.  right  or 
wrong,   5;  to  withstand  one's  c.  the  highest  patriotism,   5 

COURIER  AND  INQUIRER,  of  New  York,   148 

COVELL,  THOMAS,  his  painting  of  Young  Thoreau  at 
Walden  Pond  in  May,    1845,  s59 

COWPER,  WILLIAM,   111,   116 

CRAMPTON,  GEORGE  W.,  s3 

CRANCH,   CHRISTOPHER  PEARSE,   10,    18,   126 

CRAYON  "Reminiscences  of  Thoreau,"  103-104 

CRAYON,  THE,   42 

CRAYON,   PORTE,    107 

CRESCENT,  THE,   50 

CREYTON,  PAUL,    107 

CRITIC,  THE,   55,  67,    130,  s45-46 

CROMWELL,  OLIVER,   16,  s42 

CROSSLEY,  JAMES,  s26 

CROTHERS,   REV.  S.  M.,  s54 

CRUIKSHANK,  GEORGE,  s26 

CUMING,  JOHN,  s22 

CUMMINGS,  REV.   EDWARD:    "The  Sunday  School  of 
the  Future,"  s54 

"CURFEW  MUST  NOT  RING  TO-NIGHT,"  150 

CURRIER,   W.  H.  B.,    139 

CURTIS,  GEORGE  TICKNOR,  36;  recollections  of 
Lowell,  6,    19 

CURTIS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM,    10,   34,   55,    122,    131, 
s2-3,  sl3,  S23-24;  his  eulogy  of  Lowell,  6,   9,   58;  early 
interest  in  the  Transcendental  movement,    131;  at  Brook 
Farm,   131;  spent  two  years  in  Concord,   Mass.,    131;  his 
letters  to  the  N.  Y.  Times  and  the  Tribune,   132:  worked 
off  a  debt  as  heroically  as  Scott,   132;  his  service  in  help- 
ing save  Niagara  Falls,    132;  had  warm  admiration  for 
Thackeray,    132;  entered  the  field  of  lecturing,   132;  and 
the  antislavery  movement,   132;  campaigned  for  John  C. 
Fremont,   132;  his  role  among  advocates  of  political  jus- 
tice and  reform,    132;  his  oratory,    133;  his  eulogies,   133; 
appointed  on  the  first  Civil  Service  Commission,    133;  and 
the  Republican  Party,    133;  invited  to  become  Minister  to 
England  and  Germany,    133;  on  women's  rights,   133;  his 
activity  in  the  Unitarian  Church,   133;  his  Unitarianism 
was  of  the  radical  type,    133;  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,   133;  answered  every  decent  letter  he  received, 
134;  his  character  evaluated,   134;  was  our  Puritan  cava- 
lier,   134;  his  death,   142;  has  left  no  work  that  is  in  itself 
a  proper  measure  of  his  ability,   143;  communicated  the 
spirit  of  youth,  romance  and  enthusiasm  to  thousands, 
143;  inspired  American  youth,   143;  an  unswerving  Repub- 
lican,  143;  his  travels  abroad,   143;  his  pseudonym,  "An 
Old  Bachelor,"  144;  and  the  American  Lyceum,    144;  his 
Lowell  lectures,    144;  wrote  graceful  and  polished  verse, 
144;  his  address  in  Middletown,  Conn.,    144;  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  Republican  Party,    144;  occupied  a 
place  in  our  national  life  akin  to  Emerson,    145;  his  ap- 
pearance,  145;  was  a  thinker  and  a  maker  of  thinkers, 
145;  his  early  promise  as  a  literary  artist,   145;  much  in- 
fluenced by  Thackeray,   145;  an  example  of  the  American 
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politician  at  his  best,   145;  called  a  living  prophet,   146; 
his  models  as  a  writer  of  essays,   146;  his  unblemished 
character,   146;  at  Newport,  146;  described,   147;  some- 
times confused  with  G.  W.  Cable,   147;  as  a  politician, 
147;  offered  professorship  at  Cornell  University,   149; 
offered  consul-generalship  to  Egypt  and  elsewhere,   149; 
staunch  supporter  of  Henry  Berg,   150;  in  the  fifties,   150; 
his  address  in  Concord,  s22;  on  Holmes,  59;  the  last  of 
the  great  Lyceum  force,   119;  anecdote  concerning  his 
early  stage  fright,   147;  at  Emerson's  funeral,  98;  auto- 
biography in  his  novel  Trumps ,   131;  his  "Editor's  Easy 
Chair"  in  Harper's  Monthly,   132,   143-144;  his  political 
battles  with  Roscoe  Conkling,   147;  nature  of  his  terminal 
illness,   148;  his  manner  of  living  at  Ashfield,   149;  Wil- 
liam Winter's  poetical  tribute  to  him,   150;  "The  Age  of 
Steam,"   150;  "Contemporary  Art  in  Europe,"   150;  "Duty 
of  the  American  Scholar  to  Politics  and  the  Times,"  144; 
"Fair  Play  for  Women,"   149;  Homes  of  American  Authors, 
131-132;  The  Howadji  in  Syria,   132,    143;  Lotus  Eating, 
144;  "The  Lounger,"  132,    144;  "Manners  Upon  the  Road," 
144;  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji,   132,   143;  "The  Policy  of 
Honesty,"   147;  "The  Potiphar  Papers,"   132,    144;  Prue 
and  I,   132,   144;  "Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  132,    144;  Trumps, 
143-144,    147 

CUSHING,  CALEB,   38,   109,   121 

CUSHING,   WILLIAM,   107 

CUTTER,  ROBERT,   46 


DACRES,  CAPTAIN,   52 

DAILY  CRESCENT,  72 

DAILY  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER  (of  Washington, 
D.C.);   161 

DAILY  NEWS,  THE  (LONDON),  6,  8,   35,   39,   33 

DAIMON,  s56 

DAKIN,  A.  B.  C,  s3 

DAKIN,  DEACON  JOSEPH,  his  white  grapes ,   103 

DALE,  DAVID,   36 

DALL,  CAROLINE  H.,    138 

DAMON,   EDWARD  C,  s3 

DANA,  CHARLES  ANDERSON,    132,    148;  on  Lowell, 
32 

DANA,  OLIVE  E.:    "InMemoriam:  James  Russell 
Lowell,"  46ff. 

DANA,  RICHARD  HENRY,   111,   141 

DANA,  RICHARD  HENRY,  JR.,  8,   10,  34,  44 

DANIELS,  N.  S.,  s3 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI,   9,   12,   14-15,   17-18,   29,  82,   97, 
130,  slO 

DANTE  SOCIETY,   130 

DANVERS,  MASS.,  its  Whittier  memorial  services, 
139 

DARE,  SHIRLEY,   107 

DARWIN,  CHARLES,  82,  s42,  s45,  s48,  s56 

DAVIDSON,   LUCRETIA,   53 

DAVIDSON,  THOMAS,   93,   97,  s 54;  on  immortality, 
82;  on  Goethe's  "titanic  sin,"  92 

DAVIES,  SIR  JOHN,  sll 

DAVIS,  AUGUSTUS,  s4 

DAVIS,  DOLOR,  s6 


DAVIS,  GOVERNOR,  s21 

DAVIS,  ISAAC,  sl5,  s23 

DAVIS,  JEFFERSON,   120,  s57 

DAVIS,  JOHN,  s6 

DAVIS,   R.  T.,    138 

"DEAN  STANLEY  ON  AMERICA,"  85 

DE  CASSERES,  BENJAMIN.    See  Casseres  . 

DE  KAY,  SEE,   107 

"DELPHIC  HYMN  TO  APOLLO,  THE,"  134 

DEMOCRACY,  6,    12 

DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW,    12,   93,   113,   140 

DENEK,  JOHANNES,  s40 

DENISON,   GEORGE  ANTHONY,  remembered  by 
Lowell,  41 

DESCARTES,   RENE,   92 

DEVENS,   CHARLES,  27 

DIAL,  THE,    12,  s45 

DIARY:    Thoreau  on  keeping  a  d  . ,   7 

DICKENS,  CHARLES,  8,    17,   107;  his  way  of  composing 
a  work  before  putting  it  on  paper,   105 

DICKINSON,   EMILY,   59;  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  com- 
pared,  59;  her  methods  of  composition,   59;  her  poems 
viewed  as  sketches  rather  than  complete,  59;  Douglas 
Sladen  makes  no  mention  of  her  in  Younger  American 
Poets ,  60 

DISRAELI,  BENJAMIN,  s27 

"DIXIE"  :    defined  as  a  "walkaround"  with  a  "hooray 
chorus,"   104;  how  it  came  to  be  written,   104-105;  con- 
verted into  war  songs  by  the  Confederates,    105 

DODD,  W.  H.,  s3 

DODGE,  JOHN  C,   55 

DOLBEAR,  AMOS  EMERSON,  s56;  "Emerson's  Thought 
in  Relation  to  Modern  Science,"  s44,  s52 

DOLE,   MR.:    Catalogue  of  the  Shohegan  Library,    107 

DOLE,  CHARLES  F.,  s54 

DONALDSON,  THOMAS,  67,   78 

DONNE,  JOHN,   92,   s42 

DOUGLASS,   FREDERICK,  25;  on  Whittier's  death,   138 

DOWDEN,   EDWARD,   51,   100 

DOWNING,  MAJOR  JACK,  40,    107 

DOYLE,  SIR  ARTHUR  CONAN,    151 

DRAKE,  HERBERT  A.,   79 

DRISAY,  JUDGE  DES,   138 

DRYDEN,  JOHN,   17,   141 

DUDLEY,  ABIGAIL,  81 

DUDLEY,  GOV.  THOMAS,   52 

DUFFERIN,   LORD,   42 

DUMAS,  ALEXANDRE,  how  he  wrote  his  plays,   105 

DUMONT,    FRANK  H.,   104 

DUNLAP,   FRANCES,   12,  27 

DUNLAP,   ROBERT  P.,   12 

DUSTIN,  HANNAH,   61 

DUTTON,  HENRY  W. ,  38 

DWIGHT,  JOHN  SULLIVAN,   12 


EAKINS,  THOMAS,   49,  67,   78 
"EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,' 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  37 
EDUCATION,  s54 
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EDWARDS,  JONATHAN,  84 

EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND,  22 

ELEGY,  s31 

ELIOT,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,   10,    122;  at  Emerson's 
funeral,   98;  on  Emerson  and  his  teachings,  s54 

ELIOT,  GEORGE,  s55 

ELIOT,  JOHN,  sl4 

ELIOT,  SAMUEL  A.:    "Emerson  and  Harvard,"  s44 

ELIZABETH  I.,  85 

ELLSWORTH,  OLIVER,   107 

ELLWOOD,  THOMAS:    Davideis,   113 

ELMWOOD,  CAMBRIDGE,   MASS.,  8,  24-25 

EMERSON,  CHARLES,  96,   98 

EMERSON,  CHARLES  CHAUNCY,  s21 

EMERSON,   EDITH,  portrait  of,    103 

EMERSON,   EDWARD  WALDO,  82,  98,  s6,  s21,  s30, 
s54;  his  address  at  the  Emerson  Centennial,  s21,  s35; 
"The  Religion  of  Emerson,"  s44,  s54,  s56 

EMERSON,   ELLEN  TUCKER,   10,   34,   98,   102-103, 
s3,  s52 

EMERSON,  HAVEN,   98 

EMERSON,  LIDIAN  (JACKSON),  92,  97;  at  her  hus- 
band's funeral,  98;  Carlyle's  gift  to  her,  102;  Carlyle's 
letter  to  her,   103 

EMERSON,  MARY  MOODY,   96,  s24,  s57;  her  re- 
markable versatility,   103 

EMERSON,   RALPH  WALDO,  9,   11,    13,   16,  22,  27, 
33-34,  36,  44,  61,   82,   104,   111,   117,   119,   122,   124,   127, 
129-132,    136-137,   142-143,   145,   148,  s4,  sll-12,  sl6, 
s21,  s24;  the  Plato  of  America,  s34;  the  person  and  the 
philosopher,  s45;  and  the  Atlantic  Club,   57;  and  Thoreau, 
s33;  and  slavery,  s27;  and  the  Civil  War,  s34,  s44;  and 
anti-slavery,  s34,  s35,  s44;  and  Oriental  thought,  s39, 
s44;  and  Carlyle,  s44;  and  Harvard,  s44;  and  the  inner 
light,  s44;  and  modern  science,  s44;  and  his  present-day 
critics,  s44;  and  contemporary  poets,  s45;  and  evolution, 
s45;  and  Darwin's  generalization,  s42;  and  the  inner  life, 
s43;  and  the  Friends  (Quakers),  s43;  and  Whitman's  self- 
reliance,   74;  and  the  finest  aroma  of  English  literature, 
92;  as  a  conversationalist,  si;  as  characterized  by  Low- 
ell, s27;  as  a  man,  s44;  as  sceptic  and  pessimist,  s45; 
as  teacher  and  man,  s45;  as  a  reformer,  s45;  as  a  re- 
ligious influence,  s45;  as  a  poet,  s45;  as  a  maker  of 
maxims,  s45;  as  an  individualist,  s45;  as  a  religious 
force,  s53;  as  seen  in  Alcott's  Diary,   96;  as  he  appeared 
in  his  casket,   98;  on  Helen  Hunt's  poems,  60;  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "inspiration,"  si;  on  Stirling's  Secret  of  Hegel, 
s56;  on  Sanborn's  remarks  concerning  Mary  Moody  Emer- 
son, s57;  on  moral  force,  97;  on  Europe's  stretching  to 
the  Alleghanies,  S4;  at  Whittier's  seventieth  birthday 
celebration,   111;  at  Hawthorne's  funeral,   103;  in  Scotland 
in  the  1860's,  s45;  in  an  age  of  Positivism,  s48-49;  like 
Socrates,  Newton,  or  Kepler,  s53;  his  remarks  on  Har- 
vard students,  35;  his  great  significance,  43;  his  lecture 
on  England  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Assn. , 
167;  his  "smartness"  hasn't  the  appeal  of  Whittier's  manli- 
ness, 63;  his  influence  in  Concord,  s9;  his  presence  has 
been  the  education  of  the  town  of  Concord,  s9;  his  death 
as  reported  in  England,  s24;  his  lecture  tour  in  England, 
s25;  his  appearance  in  1848,  s26;  his  compelling  force  as 
a  lecturer,  s26;  his  greatness  is  that  of  a  moralist,  s27; 


his  sympathies  could  attract  and  retain  individualities 
varied  and  vigorous,  s27;  his  conversation  in  Rome  on 
immortality,  s34;  his  glorious  cadences,  s34;  his  policy 
was  that  of  the  Republican  Party,  s35;  his  place  in  history, 
s36;  his  theory  concerns  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual, 
s36;  his  philosophy  considered  outgrown,  s44;  his  Concord, 
s44;  his  message  in  education,  s44;  his  religion,  s44;  his 
place  in  American  literature,  s44;  his  spiritual  leadership 
in  England,  s44;  his  gospel  of  individualism,  s44;  his  gos- 
pel for  his  own  Time  and  for  ours,  s44;  his  centennial  met 
with  an  apathetic  press,  s44;  his  inhuman  nearness,  s45; 
his  affinities  more  Oriental  than  Occidental,  s45;  his  intui- 
tive prevision  of  modern  science,  s45;  his  doctrine  of  sin 
and  evil  in  the  world,  s41;  his  delicious  humor,  s42;  his 
"The  Oversoul"  enjoys  a  particularly  bad  eminence,  s42; 
his  inflexible  honesty,  s43;  his  rare  power  of  laughing 
with  those  who  laughed  at  him,  s46;  his  key  doctrines,  s47; 
his  concept  of  freedom,  s47;  his  views  of  sin  and  evil,  s51; 
his  anti-imperialism,  s51;  his  study  open  for  inspection, 
s52;  his  radical  conservatism,  s54;  his  religion,  s54;  his 
defence  of  Alcott,  s55;  his  grace  at  table,  s55;  in  Quincy, 
Illinois,  s55;  his  apothegms  as  gathered  by  Samuel  H. 
Emery,  Jr.,  s55;  his  advice  to  the  young:  "Listen."  s56; 
his  doctrine  of  sin  would  be  found  almost  word  for  word  in 
St.  Augustine,  the  father  of  Calvinism,  s57;  his  walk  with 
Whitman  on  Boston  Common,  72;  his  brave  sayings  justi- 
fied Whitman  in  his  course,  74;  his  reminiscences  of  Car- 
lyle and  Thoreau,  82;  his  orientalism  omitted,   82;  his  in- 
nate, intuitive  Americanism,  82;  his  relation  to  American 
literature,  82;  his  friendships,   96;  his  early  years,   97; 
his  anecdote  about  Alcott,   98;  his  grave  opened  by  vandals 
and  the  coffin  exposed,  98;  his  grave  to  be  guarded  until  it 
can  be  covered  with  a  heavy  monument  of  stone,   98;  his 
funeral,   98;  his  mode  of  life  in  Concord,   101;  his  spirit  is 
spiritualizing  the  immense  material  civilization  of  Ameri- 
ca,  102;  his  lecture  on  memory  before  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,   102;  his  home  and  its  furnishings,    102;  his 
use  of  half  sheets  of  paper,   102;  his  study  described,    102- 
103;  his  death  not  felt  by  the  masses  as  was  Longfellow's, 
105;  his  limitations  as  a  stylist,   105;  his  logic  was  that  of 
a  galaxy  of  stars,   105;  his  writings  not  to  be  found  among 
the  familiar  books  of  average  readers,   105;  his  indirect 
influence  has  been  vastly  wider  than  the  direct,   105;  his 
correspondence  with  Carlyle,   106;  his  house,   88;  his 
genius  characterized,   89;  his  way  to  knowledge,   92;  his 
view  of  nature,   94;  subject  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy,  94;  commemorated  in  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy,  92;  supplied  the  higher  inspiration,  87;  called  by 
Dean  Stanley  "one  of  the  greatest  living  poets,"  86;  ranks 
second  in  the  Cleveland  catalogue,   84;  has  fructified  some 
of  the  noblest  minds  of  his  generation,  105;  was  himself 
the  best  argument  for  immortality,  99;  did  not  reply  to  his 
critics,   99;  directed  Louisa  May  Alcott's  early  reading, 
97;  admires  a  sentiment  of  Thoreau' s  on  fear,  97;  was  a 
poet -philosopher  of  the  universe,   118;  visited  Whittier, 
112;  could  place  himself  upon  the  intellectual  level  of  his 
guest,  83;  gave  his  last  lecture  before  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy  in  the  Town  Hall,  81;  centers  his  "Problem" 
in  "a  cowled  churchman,"  69;  called  Whitman's  proclama- 
tions of  nudity  "priapism,"  69;  conceded  to  Margaret  Ful- 
ler 'lyric  glimpses, "  70;  attacked  by  Lowell,   11;  gave  all 
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his  strength  to  one  or  two  things,   14;  compared  with  Low- 
ell,  14;  disliked  "sage";  preferred  "seer,"  s56;  incapable 
of  affectation,  s56;  didn't  grieve  over  Harvard's  treat- 
ment of  him,  s56;  prophet  of  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
s57;  anti -imperialist,  s57;  friend  of  those  who  would  live 
in  the  Spirit,  s54;  the  Buddha  of  the  West,  s54;  the  Yankee 
Plato,  s54;  believed  conscience  was  more  to  be  trusted 
than  conformity,  s53;  a  founder  of  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation, s53;  was  a  true  scientist,  s52;  illustrates  the 
two-fold  priesthood  of  man,  s52;  a  many-sided  man,  s51; 
is  coming  into  his  own  again,  s48;  not  sectional  but  uni- 
versal, s46;  in  life  he  seldom  passed  beyond  the  smile, 
s46;  probably  the  greatest  phrase-maker  in  English  prose, 
s43;  the  best  human  speech  can  do,  s42;  convinces  us  that 
prose  is  the  most  beautiful  form  of  writing,  s42;  chiefly 
concerned  with  his  thought,  not  with  form,  s42;  sits  by 
that  loom  which  weaves  of  things  the  garment  of  the  eter- 
nal, s42;  is  a  stern  accuser  of  this  bastard  optimism,  s42; 
pled  for  the  simple  life,  s42;  individualist,  mystic,  and 
optimist,  s45;  too  much  the  preacher  and  maker  of  moral 
maxims,  s45;  held  that  the  personal,  not  the  impersonal, 
makes  the  highest  art,  s45;  a  speaker  in  maxims,  not  a 
builder  in  rhyme,  s45;  always  appears --not  as  a  scholar 
but  as  a  vital  influence,  s45;  the  seer  of  democracy,  s44; 
the  anti -imperialist  or  prophet  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  s44;  employs  the  method  of  Plato,  s38;  met  Grimm 
in  Florence,  s37;  was  invested  with  the  light  of  truth,  s37; 
was  like  St.  Augustine,  s37;  was  a  poet  rather  than  a  phi- 
losopher, s37;  bore  no  official  title  to  stamp  him  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  s36;  resembled  Shakespeare,   Schiller  and 
others,  s36;  not  a  Unitarian  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that 
word,  s35;  believed  in  the  aristocracy  of  character,  s35; 
not  a  sage,  s35;  did  not  rest  in  dogmas,  s34;  honored  by 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  s29;  called  Christ-like, 
s31;  not  an  artisan  but  an  artist,  s30;  believed  that  every 
man  should  decorate  his  own  Sparta,  s27;  resembles  a 
watch.  .  .is  an  island  rather  than  a  star,  s28;  elected  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  s27; 
invited  to  succeed  Theodore  Parker,  s27;  had  not  the  ordi- 
nary grace  of  oratory--no  declamatory  action,  s26;  fired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  moral  world,  s23;  discussed  by 
his  son,  s22;  believed  that  Concord's  town  records  should 
be  printed  and  presented  to  the  governments  of  Europe, 
slO;  took  Lowell  on  numerous  walks  in  Concord,  slO; 
brought  a  "menagerie"  to  Concord,  s9;  quoted  in  Con- 
cord's celebration,  s6;  described  at  70  in  a  Boston  con- 
versazione,  si;  chose  Moncure  D.  Conway  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Whitman,  67;  a  French  view  of  him,   94; 
Alcott's  estimates  of,  94;  the  dialectical  unity  of  his 
prose,   90;  something  deterrent  in  the  thought -compelling 
quality  of  his  books,   105;  significance  of  his  death,   l05; 
Arnold  on,   103;  the  writing  of  "Voluntaries"  at  the  home 
of  James  T.  Fields,   102;  the  man  who  came  twice  for  an 
interview  with  him,   101;  Episcopal  burial  service  read  at 
his  grave,   100;  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral,   98;  absurd 
estimates  of,  82;  fourteen  lectures  on  his  genius  and  char- 
acter, 82;  even  his  initial  admiration  of  Whitman  suffered 
some  diminution,  75;  Atlantic  Monthly  organized  in  E's 
study,   12;  his  religion  discussed  by  his  son,  s56;  Har- 
vard's shameful  treatment  of,  s55;  history  of  his  associa- 
tion with  Harvard  College,  s55;  personality  of  his  re- 


ligious thought,  s54;  debate  as  to  whether  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, s51;  Is  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  out- 
dated? s48;  Is  he  not  an  anachronism?  s47;  Can  he  rightly 
be  called  a  philosopher?  s47;  memorial  building  to  him  at 
Harvard,  s46;  the  first  qualification  for  estimating  him, 
s46;  poetic  tributes  by  women,  s45-46;  the  defect  in  his 
philosophy  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Quakers,  s43;  beauty 
is  his  commanding  trait,  s42;  his  simplest  means  secured 
the  eloquent  effects,  s42;  why  did  he  occasionally  allow 
himself  to  be  as  harsh  as  Donne,  s42;  his  optimism  did 
not  exclude  the  ugliest  fact  that  seems  to  militate  against 
its  vabdity,  s42;  why  he  was  not  a  Christian,  s41;  the  es- 
sential femininity  of  his  character,  s45;  his  influence,  s45; 
his  influence  in  evangelical  thought,  s45;  his  influence  in 
England,  s45;  though  his  verse  is  at  variance  with  the  rul- 
ing canons  of  criticism,  it  remains  while  they  may  not, 
s45;  was  he  really  a  poet?  s45;  his  wit  and  humor,  s44; 
his  debt  to  Germany  and  Germany's  debt  to  him,  s43;  the 
only  Jew  he  understood  was  Jesus,  s40;  the  Church  spoiled 
the  Bible  for  him,  s40;  organic  unity  in  E. ,  s37;  had  he  a 
philosophy?  s37;  in  what  respects  he  resembled  Schiller, 
s37;  in  his  death  America  lost  her  greatest  man,  s37; 
Sumner's  message  to  E.  from  his  death -bed,  s36;  a  Ger- 
man estimate  of  his  nature  and  work,  s36;  his  centennial 
observed  by  the  Unitarian  Club  of  New  York,  s35;  his  re- 
ligion outlined  by  his  son,  s35;  Sarah  E.  Chase's  letter 
about  him,  s34;  John  Albee's  interview  with  him  in  1852, 
s33;  W.  T.  Harris  on  his  prose,  s32;  his  method  of  writ- 
ing is  also  Plato's,  s32;  painting  by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Troy, 
N.Y.,  s28,  s30;  crayon  portrait  by  Stacy  Tolman,  s28; 
commemoration  of  E.  in  Concord,  s28;  circumstances 
that  gave  birth  to  his  English  Traits,  s26-27;  the  magic  in 
his  voice,  s26;  original  draft  of  his  oration  at  Manchester, 
England,  s26;  Lowell  pays  a  tribute  to  his  early  influence, 
slO;  emblems  of  mourning  displayed  at  nearly  every  house 
when  he  died,   126;  Lowell  sat  at  his  feet,  43;  Conduct  of 
Life,  s27;  "Experience,"  s38;  "The  Means  of  Inspiring  a 
Taste  for  English  Literature,"  96;  Nature,   61-62,  s36, 
s39;  "Perpetual  Forces,"  97;  Representative  Men,   106 

EMERSON,  WALDO,    103;  his  death,   97 

EMERSON,   WILLIAM,  s56 

EMERSON,   REV.  WILLIAM,  sl7 

"EMERSON  AMONG  THE  POETS,"  94 

"EMERSON  AND  ALCOTT,"  96 

"EMERSON  AND  THOREAU,"  94 

"EMERSON  AS  AN  AMERICAN,"  94 

"EMERSON  AS  AN  ESSAYIST,"  94 

"EMERSON  AS  SEEN  FROM  INDIA,"  94 

EMERSON  CENTENNIAL,  s35,  s53 

EMERSON  COMMEMORATION  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  82 

EMERSON  HALL,   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  s47 

"EMERSON  IN  BOSTON"    (Cheney) 

"EMERSON  IN  THE  PULPIT,"  94 

EMERSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL  (CONCORD  AND  BOS- 
TON), s35,  s51,   s54,  s56 

"EMERSON'S  ETHICS,"  94 

"EMERSON'S  MANNERS  AND  RELATION  TO  SOCIETY,' 
94 

"EMERSON'S  RELATIONS  TO  GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE, 
94 
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"EMERSON'S  RELIGION,"  94 

"EMERSON'S  VIEW  OF  NATIONALITY,"  94 

"EMERSON'S  VIEW  OF  NATURE,"  94 

EMERY,  SAMUEL  H.,  JR.,  82,   94,  s54:  dean  of  the 
Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  82;  "Recollections 
of  Emerson,"  s55 

EMMETT,  ABRAHAM,   104 

EMMETT,  DANIEL  DECATUR:    author  of  "Dixie," 
104;  how  he  developed  an  interest  in  minstrelsy,   104 

EMPEDOCLES,  s56 

ENCORE  CLUB,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS,  s55 

ENDICOTT,   WILLIAM,  JR.,    138 

ENGARD,  JOSEPH  M.,   79 

ENGLISH  AUTHORS'  SOCIETY,  6,  35,  41 

EPICTETUS,  sl7 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,   19,   40,  s51;  and  Phillips  Brooks, 
136;  its  funeral  service  read  at  Emerson's  grave,   100; 
Whitman  read  in,   70 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,    10 

EPISCOPALIANS  .    See  Anglicans  . 

EPITAPH  on  Eleanor  Batchelder,   73 

ESCULAPRJS,  s56 

ESSAYS  FROM  THE  CRITIC,   51 

ESSEX  REGISTER,  SALEM,  MASS.,   162 

ESTABROOK,   REV.  JOSEPH,  sl7 

ETHIOPIAN  DELINEATORS,   104 

EVANS,   REV.  DANIEL,  s54 

EVARTS,  WILLIAM  MAXWELL,  s2-3,  s6,  sl8,  s23 

EVERETT,  ALEXANDER,    15 

EVERETT,   EDWARD,  84,    106,  sl2,  s26,  s42,  s55 

EVERTS,  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  JR.,  64 

EVERY  OTHER  SATURDAY,  76 

EVIL,  s40 

EVOLUTION,  82,  s45,  s56 

EWING,   EDWARD  C,   139 

EYRE,   LINCOLN  L.,   78 


FAI,  MAI,  verses  on  Lowell,  22,  25 

FAIRBANKS,  STEPHEN,  38 

FAIRCHILD,   L.  N.,   54 

FAMILIES:    old  f.,   152 

FARRAGUT,  DAVID  GLASGOW,  84 

FARRAR,   FREDERIC  WILLIAM,   151;  on  Lowell,   7 

FAUST,  JOHANN,   92 

FAUST  MYTH,   92     ' 

FELS,  JOSEPH,   54 

FENELON,   FRANCOIS  DE  SALIGNAC  DE  LA,    103 

FENN,  HARRY,  60 

FESSENDEN,  WILLIAM  PITT,   121 

FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,   90,  s43,  s50;  his  doc- 
trine of  religion,  94 

FIELDING,  HENRY,   30,  41,   70 

FIELDS,  ANNIE  (ADAMS),    11,  34,   55,   98;  on  Emer- 
son's use  of  half  sheets  when  he  wrote,   102 

FIELDS,  JAMES  THOMAS,  20,   34,  37,   98,    110-111; 
Emerson  wrote  'Voluntaries"  at  his  home,   102 

FINNEY,  MR.,   136 

FISKE,  JOHN,  82,   94;  on  immortality,  82;  comments 
on  Lowell,  29 


FITCH,  THOMAS  R  . ,   138 

FLAXMAN,  JOHN,  26 

FLEETA,   107 

FLEISCHER,   CHARLES:    "Emerson  the  Seer  of  De- 
mocracy," s44 

FLINT,  THOMAS,  sl4 

FOGG,  JOHN  S.  H.,  owned  Hawthorne  letters,  93 

FOLK  ARTS,   104 

FOOTE,  CAROLINE,  64 

FORBES,   EDITH  (EMERSON),   98 

FORBES,  JAMES  W.,   138 

FORBES,   RALPH,   98 

FORBES,  WILLIAM,   98 

FORBES,  WILLIAM  HATHAWAY,   98 

FORESTER,   FRANK,    107 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW,   57,  67 

FOWLER,   HARRIET  P.,    139 

FOX,  GEORGE,   85,   111,   125 

FRANCKE,   KUNO:    "Emerson's  Debt  to  Germany  and 
Germany's  Debt  to  Emerson,"  s43 

FRANCO,   HARRY,    132 

FRANKLE,  COL.  J.  C,    138 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN,  84,   86;  Arnold  on,   103 

FREE  PRESS,  61,   109,   113,    117,   140;  See  also  New- 
buryport  Free  Press  . 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION,  s27,  s54;  founded  in 
1867,  s53;  sponsored  the  Emerson  Memorial  School  in 
Concord  and  Boston,  s51 

FREEMAN,  THE,   50,   72 

FREEMAN,  JAMES  EDWARDS,    147 

FREITCHIE,  BARBARA,    120;  her  cane  ultimately  was 
sent  to  Whittier,   120 

FREMONT,  JOHN  CHARLES,   132,    144 

FRENCH,  DANIEL  CHESTER,   82,  s6,  sll;  his  bust  of 
Emerson,   101 

FRENCH,  DAVID,   98 

FRENCH,   HENRY  F.,   98 

"FRENCH  VIEW  OF  EMERSON,  A,"  94 

FRIDAY,  a  memorable  day,    150 

FRIENDS.    See  Quakers. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW,    109 

FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE,   R.I.,    114 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYCEUM,  WILMINGTON,  DEL., 
Ill 

FRITZINGER,  WARREN,   49 

FROST,  REV.  BARZILLAI,   33 

FROTHINGHAM,  OCTAVIUSB.,  s53 

FROTHINGHAM,   PAUL  REVERE:    "Emerson  as  a 
Religious  Force,"  s53 

FROUDE,  JAMES  ANTHONY,  84 

FRUITLANDS,  81 

FULLER,  ARTHUR  G.,  s3 

FULLER,  MARGARET,  25-26,  84,   99,   101,   103,    131, 
143,  s27;  had  "lyric  glimpses,"  70;  on  Lowell's  verse,   7; 
Lowell  got  even  with  her,  26;  severely  criticized  by  Julian 
Hawthorne,   56 

FURNESS,   HORACE  HOWARD,   67,   78-79 

FURNESS,  WILLIAM  HENRY,   99,    132;  conducted 
Emerson's  private  funeral  service,  98;  "Spirit  of  the  True 
Teacher,"  96 

FURNIVALL,   FREDERICK  JAMES,   108 
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16;  Lowell's  anecdote 
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GARDNER,  JOHN  L.,   55 

GARFIELD,   FRANK  R  . ,  s3 

GARFIELD,  JAMES  ABRAM, 
concerning  him,  22 

GARLAND,   HAMLIN,  67,  80 

GARLAND,  THOMAS  B.,  63-64 

GARMAN,  C.  E.,   92 

GARRISON,  MR.,  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

GARRISON,  CHARLES  G.,   54,  67,   78,  80 

GARRISON,   FRANCIS  J.,   138 

GARRISON,  THEODOSIA:    "Emerson,"  s45 

GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  44,  65,  84,   108-109, 
111,   113,   116-117,   120-121,   123,   128,   140,   145,  s34; 
how  he  came  to  know  Whittier,  61;  was  Whittier's  Elijah, 
138;  called  Whittier  a  sweet  singer  in  Israel,   110;  "Emer- 
son and  the  Anti -Slavery  Movement,"  s35,  s44 

GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOYD,  JR.,   138 

GAUTIER,  THEOPHILE,   108 

GAY,  JOHN,   141 

"GENIUS  OF  EMERSON,  THE,"  94 

GEORGE,   FRANCIS,    132 

GERMANY,  s43 

GERRY,   ELBRIDGE,  25 

GIBBON,  J.  MORGAN:    "Emerson's  Influence  in  Eng- 
land," s45 

GIDDINGS,  JOSHUA  R.,   132,   144,   149 

GILCHRIST,  ANNE,  and  Whitman,  71 

GILCHRIST,  HERBERT  H.,  80;  painted  Whitman's 
portrait,  67 

GILDER,   RICHARD  WATSON,  68,  78;  his  tribute  to 
Lowell,  29,   34 

GILMAN,  MRS.,   107 

GILMORE,   FRANK  W.,  s3 

GILMORE,  JOHN  L.,  s3 

GIOTTO  DI  BONDONE ,  69,  s36 

GLADSTONE,  WILLIAM  EWART,  35;  his  testimony 
concerning  Lowell,  28 

GLEASON,  HERBERT  W. ;   on  the  Concord  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau,  s44?;  "Thoreau,"  s44? 

GLYNDON,  HOWARD,   107 

GODEY,   LOUISA.:    The  Lady's  Book,   119 

GODWIN,  PARKE,   132,   142 

GOETHE,  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON,    14,  69, 
s37,  s44,  s51;  his  relations  to  English  literature, 
remark  about  Schiller,   100;  and  modern  science, 
being  a  German  author,  74;  his  tribute  to  Schiller,  s33 

GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER,  92,   141;  "Deserted  Village," 
118 

GOODWIN,  WILLIAM  WATSON,  98?;  his  letter  to  Con- 
cord, s21 

GOOKIN,  DANIEL,  sl4 

GORDON,  CHARLES  GEORGE  ("CHINESE  GORDON'), 
16 

GORDON,  GEORGE  A.,  s46;  "Emerson  as  a  Religious 
Influence,"  s45 

GOSSE,  EDMUND  WILLIAM,  35,  41;  on  death  of  Low- 
ell, 6,  33 

GOVE,   EDWARD,   125 

GOVE,  SARAH  ABBIE,   109,   121,   125-126 


97,   141, 
92;  his 
82;  on 


GRAHAM'S  MAGAZINE,  26,  93 

GRANT,  ULYSSES  SIMPSON,  84,  133,  sl3 

GRAPE:    significance  of  the  Concord  g. ,  s9 

GRAY,  ASA,   98 

GRAY,  BARRY,   107 

GRAY,  THOMAS,  8,   12,  48,  86,  141;  "Elegy,"  118 

GREAVES,  J.  P. ,  his  library  came  to  Alcott  in  1842,  81 

GREELEY,  HORACE,  61,  84,  97,   144,   163;  his  friend- 
ship for  Thoreau,   153;  his  commendations  of  Thoreau's 
Walden  experiment,   155,  157;  "A  Lesson  for  Young  Poets," 
155 

GREELY,  ADOLPHUS  WASHINGTON,  65 

GREENE,  CHARLES  G.,   38 

GREENE,  GEN.  NATHANAEL,  a  Quaker  who  served  in 
war,   108 

GREENE,  NATHANIEL,   109 

GREENE,  WILLIAM  B.,   121 

GREENLEAF,  SARAH,   121 

GREENWOOD,  GRACE,   107;  letter  to  Gertrude  Cart- 
land,  138 

GRIFFIN,  BENJAMIN,   112 

GRIGGS,   EDWARD,  s44 

GRIMM,  HERMAN,  s44;  his  tribute  to  Emerson,  s36; 
saw  Emerson  in  Florence,  s37;  his  copy  of  Emerson's 
works  was  presented  to  him  by  George  Bancroft,  s37 

GRINGE,  HARRY,   107 

GRISWOLD,  RUFUS  WILMOT:    The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,   126 

GROUT,  REV.  HENRY  MARTIN,  s3,  s6,  sl7 

GUALTIER,  BON,   107 

GUYON,  PROFESSOR,   156 


H 


H. ,  W. ,  to  the  Boston  Journal  concerning  errors  in  its 
sketch  of  Whittier's  life ,   127 

HADLOCK,  E.  H.,  his  tribute  to  Whittier  as  the  Chris- 
tian poet  of  America,  137 

HAFIZ,  s39-40 

HAKE,  GORDON:   "Old  Souls  to  Mend,"  16 

HALE,  EDWARD  EVERETT,  84;  on  Lowell's  college 
days,  31-32,  34;  his  tribute  to  Lowell,  15,  34;  on  Lowell's 
early  days,  19;  on  Holmes  and  Whittier,   111;  on  Whittier, 
115-116;  on  Whittier's  hymns,  122;  "Emerson's  Gospel  for 
his  own  Time  and  Ours,"  s44,  s51;  The  Man  Without  a 
Country,  s51 

HALE,  NATHAN,  26,  46 

HALIBURTON,  THOMAS  C.  ("SAM  SLICK"),  69 

HALL,  FLORENCE  HOWE,  s51;  "Mr.  Curtis  at  New- 
port," 146-147 

HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER,  84,  86 

HAMILTON,  GAIL,   107 

HAMILTON,  SIR  WILLIAM,  s28 

HAMPTON  FALLS,  N.  H. ,  its  attraction  for  Whittier, 
121 

HAMPTON  MEADOWS,  64 

HAMPTON  RIVER,   125 

HANCOCK,  JOHN,  s7 

HANNAH,  REV.  HENRY  K.,  s51;  rector  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Concord,  Mass  . ,  s41;  declared  that  Emer- 
son was  not  a  Christian,  s56 
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HARDING,  CHESTER,   38 

HARDING,  WALTER:   "A  Check  List  of  Thoreau's 
Lectures,"  162;  Thoreau:  A  Century  of  Criticism,   162; 
Thoreau:   Man  of  Concord,   162 

HARLAND,   MARION,   107 

HARLOW,  A.  J.,  s3 

HARNACK,  ADOLF  VON:    Essence  of  Christianity,  s44 

HARNED,  THOMAS  B.,  49,   54,  67,   80;  his  testimony  at 
Whitman's  funeral,  68;  his  address  at  Whitman's  tomb,  78 

HARPER'S  BAZAAR,   143 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,   102,   144,   152,  s45 

HARPER'S  MONTHLY,   132,   143 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY.  6,   9,   132-133,   143-144,   147,  s37 

HARRIS,  WILLIAM  TORREY,  89-90,   92,   94,   97-98, 
s28,  s54;  purchased  Alcott's  Orchard  House,  81,  83;  on 
Emerson's  prose,  90,  s32;  memorial  essay  on  Emerson, 
s37;  "The  Dialectical  Unity  of  Emerson's  Prose,"  90; 
"Immortality,"  81-82 

HARRITY,  WILLIAM  F. ,  active  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  21 

HARTE,  BRET,  15,  20,  22,  84;  on  Lowell,  32,  39;  one 
of  his  stories  concerns  a  little  house  in  the  West,  contain- 
ing Shakespeare  and  Emerson's  portrait  on  the  wall,  s37 

HARTFORD,  CONN.:    Whittier  in  H . ,   121 

HARTFORD  REVIEW,   109,   113;  See  New  England  Re- 
view, of  Hartford,  Conn. 

HARVARD,  JOHN,  86 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  for  a  time  found  its  home  in  Con- 
cord, s7 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  8,   18,  35,  47,   140,  s42,  s44; 
participates  in  the  Emerson  centennial,  s46;  its  elective 
system,  22;  its  two  mouthpieces:    the  North  American 
Review  and  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  s55;  Lowell  at 
H.,  27 

HARVARDIANA,   11,  25 

HASKELL,  DANIEL  N.,   38 

HASKELL,  JOHN  O.,  s3 

HASKINS,  DAVID  GREENE,  98,  s 51;  reads  Episcopal 
burial  service  at  Emerson's  grave,   100 

HASTINGS,  WARREN,   37 

HASTY  PUDDING  CLUB,   33 

HAVEN,   FRANKLIN,  38,   55 

HAVERHILL,  MASS.,  61 

HAVERHILL  GAZETTE,  61,  66,    109,   122 

HAVERHILL  WHITTIER  CLUB,  63-64 

HAWTHORNE,   FRANKLIN,   103 

HAWTHORNE,  GLADYS,   103 

HAWTHORNE,  JULIAN,   78,  94,   103;  his  sarcastic 
tone  when  discussing  noted  American  authors,  56;  his 
conflict  with  Lowell,  13;  on  Emerson's  innate,  intuitive 
Americanism,  82;  at  Emerson's  funeral,   98;  his  essay 
in  the  "Manhattan,"  82;  his  Vassar  lecture  on  how  novels 
are  made,  107;  American  Literature,  56;  "Emerson  As 
An  American,"  96 

HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL,   9,   12,  20,  26,  28,  36, 
61,  76,  80-81,   84,  89,   98,   100,   103,   119,   129,   131,   142- 
143,   148,  s4,  sll,  S16-17,  s21-22;  and  Tennyson,   56;  his 
bedroom  and  old  house,   56;  his  Mount  of  Vision,  57;  his 
impressions  of  Emerson  in  the  wood-paths,  101;  his  hard- 
ships because  of  no  international  copyright,  93;  attended 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  England,  56; 


dedicated  a  book  to  Francis  Bennoch,  56;  his  funeral  de- 
scribed,  103;  unqualifiedly  praised  by  his  son  Julian,  56; 
compared  with  Holmes,  57;  gave  Longfellow  the  story  of 
the  Acadians,   127;  a  type  of  fevered  Puritanism  on  its  un- 
healthy side,   16;  Whittier  has  done  in  verse  what  H.  did 
in  prose,  125;  letter  on  the  abuses  of  the  Civil  Service, 
93;  letter  announcing  that  he  has  been  turned  out  of  office, 
93;  The  Blithedale  Romance,   132;  'Unpublished  Letters  of 
Hawthorne,"  93 

HAWTHORNE,  UNA,   93 

"HAWTHORNE  WOULD  NOT  INTRUDE"  (Ireland) 

HAYDON,  WILLIAM,  80 

HAYES,  RUTHERFORD  BIRCHARD,  28,   38,   133 

HAYNE,  PAUL  HAMILTON,   60,   111 

HAYNES,  GOVERNOR,  s7 

HAYNES,  JOHN  C,  s51 

HAZARD,   ROWLAND  GIBSON,   82,   92 

HEDGE,   FREDERIC  HENRY:    at  Emerson's  funeral, 
98;  planned  to  edit  The  Transcendentalism  96 

HEGEL,  GEORG  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH,   90,  s47-48, 
s56 

HEINE,   HEINRICH,  74,  84 

HELPS,  SIR  ARTHUR,   98 

HENRY,  PATRICK,   52,  86 

HERBERT,  GEORGE,  92,   130 

HERSHEY,  SCOTT  F.:   "Ingersoll  and  Whitman,"  77 

HEWETT,  WATERMAN  THOMAS,  92 

HEYWOOD,  ABIEL,  s22 

HEYWOOD,  GEORGE,  98 

HICKS,   ELIAS,  67 

HIGGINSON,  GEORGE,   98 

HIGGINSON,  COL.  HENRY  LEE,  98,   138 

HIGGINSON,  THOMAS  WENTWORTH,   11,  25,  34,  82, 
111,   126,  s53-54;  on  Whittier  and  his  home  life,   111;  at 
Emerson's  funeral,   98;  "The  Emerson  Centenary,"  s45; 
"The  Personality  of  Emerson,"  s45;  "To  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,"  125;  "The  Westminster  Abbey  of  a  Book  Cata- 
logue," 84 

HILL,  JOHN  BOYNTON,  Emerson's  classmate,   102 

HILLARD,  GEORGE  STILLMAN,   17;  Hawthorne's  let- 
ters to  him,   93ff.;  Six  Months  in  Italy,  93 

HILLSIDE  CHAPEL,  CONCORD,  MASS.,  88-89;  built 
to  accommodate  the  growing  Summer  School  of  Philosophy 
and  Literature,  81 

HOAR,   EBENEZER  ROCKWOOD,   11,    102,   122,  s2-3, 
s6,  s8,  s23;  address  on  50th  anniversary  of  the  Concord 
Lyceum,  95;  his  tribute  to  Emerson,  98;  his  moving  words 
at  Emerson's  funeral,   99 

HOAR,   EDWARD  SHERMAN,  s4 

HOAR,   ELIZABETH,  96 

HOAR,  GEORGE  FRISBIE,  s2-3,  s6,  sl2,  s23,  s46 

HOAR,  SAMUEL,  98,  s3,  s6,  sll?,  s24;  his  Roman 
integrity,  s21 

HODGSON,  DR.,  s25 

HOEDOWNS,   104 

HOFFMAN,  MATILDA,   142 

HOLDEN,   FRANK,  s3 

HOLLAND,  DR.,   Ill 

HOLLAND,   F.  M.,  s3 

HOLLAND,  ROBERT  AFTON,   92,   94,  97,  s30;  of 
Louisiana,  82;  on  immortality,  82 
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HOLMAN,   EDWARD  C,  64 

HOLMES,  ABIEL,   57 

HOLMES,  JOHN,   10,   18,  57 

HOLMES,  OLIVER  WENDELL,  8,   10,    12-13,   18,  35, 
41,  60,  64-65,  84,   105,   108,   111,   113,    115-116,   118, 
120,   122,   124,   138,  s54,  s57;  declines  to  speak  of  Lowell, 
29;  entertains  a  New  Havener,  51;  inquired  after  Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  52;  how  he  treated  some  young  authors,  55; 
not  considered  exclusively  a  poet,  119;  likens  himself  to 
a  ruin,  55;  rivals  Lowell  in  English  appreciation,  56;  is 
criticized  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  56;  became  a  searcher  of 
hearts  like  Hawthorne,   57;  compared  with  Hawthorne,   57; 
he  and  Lowell  destined  for  the  law,   57;  as  a  physician  he 
specialized  in  psychological  problems,   57;  was  interested 
in  heredity,   57;  opposed  homeopathy,   57;  criticized  the 
allopaths,  57;  accused  of  egotism,  57;  called  "an  inspired 
jackdaw"  by  Kingsley,   57;  describes  his  many  visits  to 
Whittier,   124-125;  at  Emerson's  funeral,  98;  on  his  an- 
cestry,  52;  on  death  of  Lowell,  6;  his  last  visit  to  Lowell, 
36;  his  appearance  at  82,   51;  on  his  82nd  birthday,   54,   57; 
his  letter  to  birthday  correspondents,  55;  his  only  com- 
plaint,  55;  his  letter  to  editors  of  The  Critic,   55;  his 
undergraduate  days,   57;  his  poem  on  Lowell,   57;  his 
favorite  works,  57;  his  "The  Last  Leaf"  moved  Lincoln 
to  tears,   57;  his  poetic  tribute  to  Whittier,  64,  67;  his 
letter  to  Whittier,   126;  H.  and  the  lark  at  Stonehenge,  57; 
interior  of  his  home  described,   51;  Puritan  atmosphere  of 
his  early  surroundings,   57;  glimpse  of  his  eldest  son,   57; 
tributes  to  him,   58;  Whittier' s  poetic  tribute  to  him,   58; 
tribute  to  him  from  Charles  Dudley  Warner,   59;  "One  Hun- 
dred Days  in  Europe,"  57;  "To  John  Greenleaf  Whittier," 
126;  "To  Mark  Twain,"  67 

"HOME  OF  THE  ALCOTTS,"  82 

"HOME  SWEET  HOME,"  107 

HOMER,   82 

HOPKINS,  JOHNS,  86 

HORNBEAM  TREES,   10 

HORNBROOKE,  REV.  FRANCIS  BICKFORD,  s41,  s44 

HOSMER,  ABNER,  s24 

HOSMER,  CYRUS,  s24 

HOSMER,  DENSMOREB.,  s3 

HOSMER,   EDMUND,  friend  of  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Curtis,  s24 

HOSMER,  GEORGE  HERBERT,  s6,  s23 

HOSMER,  HARRIET,  s24 

HOSMER,   HENRY, 's3 

HOSMER,  HENRY  J.,  s3,  s6 

HOSMER,  HORACE  R.:   "Reminiscences  of  Thoreau," 
103-104 

HOSMER,  JAMES,  slO 

HOSMER,  JOHN  F.,  s6 

HOSMER,  JOSEPH,  s24 

HOSMER,  RUFUS,  s24 

HOTEL  WHNTHROP,  BEACON  HILL,   114 

HOTHAM,   EDMONDS.,   153 

HOUGHTON,  EUGENIE,  s4 

HOUGHTON,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WRIGHT,  111? 

HOUGHTON,  HENRY  OSCAR,  112,  122,  138 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &CO.,  58,  112,  138 

HOW,  GEORGE  C  . ,  64 

HOWARD,  JOHN,  sll? 


HOWE,   E.  F.,   102 

HOWE,  JULIA  WARD,  64,  82,  91,  94,  97,  126,  147, 
s28,  s54,  s57;  her  recollections  of  Emerson,  s31;  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  s51;  "A  Century  From  the 
Birth  of  Emerson,"  s44,  s51;  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  as 
I  Knew  Him,"  s45 

HOWE,  MAUD,  s57 

HOWE,  SAMUEL  G.,  62 

HOWE  FAMILY,   80 

HOWELLS,  WILLIAM  DEAN,   10,   18,   41,  84,   111-112, 
122;  on  Emerson,  s46;  on  Lowell,  32,  35;  on  Lowell's 
death,  6;  his  first  meeting  with  Lowell,  152;  "My  First 
Visit  to  New  England,"  152 

HOWISON,  GEORGE  HOLMES,   92,   94,  s30 

HOYT,   EDWIN  P.,   55 

HUDSON,  WOODWARD,  s4 

HUGHES,  THOMAS,   151 

HUGO,   VICTOR,   70,   73,  82 

HUIDOBORO,  CAROLINA  H.,  s35,  s43 

HULL,  COMMODORE  ISAAC,   51 

HUMPHREY,  OLD,    107 

HUNT,   LEIGH,   107,  s27 

HUNTER,  JOHN,  his  idea  of  an  arrested  and  progres- 
sive development,  s45 

HUSSEY,  ABIGAIL,    121,    139 

HUSSEY,  CHRISTOPHER,   121,   125 

HUSSEY,  JOSEPH,   121 

HUTCHINSON,  JOHNW.,   138 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS,  84,  s41 

HUZZEY,  ABIGAIL,   109 

HYDE,  J.  W.,   139 

HYLTON,  I.  D.,   78 

HYMN:    Delphic  h.  to  Apollo,   134 


I 


IAMBLICHUS,  89 
IBSEN,   HENRIK,    141 

IDEALISM,  s48;  a  plea  for  its  revival,  s46 
IMMORTALITY,   82,   94;  Concord's  belief  in  i. , 
subject  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  94 
INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  OF  AUTHORS,  6 
INDEPENDANCE  BELGE,  21 


slO; 


INDEPENDENCY,  s23 
INDEPENDENT,  THE, 


134,    141,  S45-46 


INDIA,  s39 

INDIANS,   16,  61,   103,  s4-5 

INDIVIDUALISM  considered  to  be  outdated,  s44 

INGERSOLL,   MARY:    "New  England  Poetry,"  62-63 

INGERSOLL,  ROBERT  GREEN,  49,  54,  67;  at  Emer- 
son's funeral,  98;  his  address  at  Whitman's  tomb,  68,  79; 
advocate  for  the  unrestrained  circulation  of  impure  litera- 
ture, 77 

"INGERSOLL  AND  WHITMAN'  (Hershey) 

INGRAM,   EMILY,  79 

INGRAM,  WILLIAM,  67,   79 

INTERIOR,  THE,  s45 

INVENTIONS,  62 

IONA,  s23 

IRELAND,  ALEXANDER,  s25; 
Intrude,"  56 


"Hawthorne  Would  Not 
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IRISH  in  the  U.  S.,  86 

IRVING,  HENRY,   35,  41;  on  Lowell,  6,   33 

IRVING,  WASHINGTON,  9,  12,  15,  27,  43,  51,  53,  61, 
84,  86,  100,  123,  141;  first  knit  the  literary  bond  between 
the  U.  S.  and  England,  87 

ISLAAM,   16 

ITALY:    Curtis  visits  I.,   132 

IVES,  MR.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. --his  painting  of  Emerson, 
s28,  s30 


J 


JACK,  JOHN,  81 

JACKSON,  AMELIA  LEE,   57 

JACKSON,   EDWARD,   18 

JACKSON,  HELEN  HUNT:    and  Emily  Dickinson  com- 
pared,  59;  on  Emily  Dickinson's  poems,   59 

JACKSON,   LYDIA,   97 

JACKSON,  STONEWALL,    120 

JAMES,  HENRY,  JR.  or  SR . ,  20,  84,   122,  s33;  at 
Emerson's  funeral,  98 

JAMES,  SIR  HENRY,    151 

JAMES,  WILLIAM,   10,   34,  82 

"JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,"  9 

JANIN,  JULES,  his  story  about  Alexandre  Dumas,   105 

JANSEN  FAMILY,   53 

JAPAN,  what  did  it  give  to  Emerson?  s39 

JARVIS,   EDWARD,  s22 

JAY,  JOHN,   107 

JEFFERSON,  CHARLES  E.:    "Emerson  and  Carlyle," 
s44 

JEFFERSON,  THOMAS,   84,  86,  s57 

JEHOIAKIN,  s4 

JENCKES,  THOMAS  A.,   133 

JENKINS,  J.  L.:    "A  College  Poem  By  Bryant,"  75 

JERROLD,  DOUGLAS,   17 

JESUS  CHRIST,  s53 

JEWETT,  SARAH  ORNE,  64,   126,   138;  at  Emerson's 
funeral,   98 

JEWSBURY,  GERALDINE,  s25 

JIMPLECUTE,  THE,   50 

JOHNSON,  ANDREW,  8 

JOHNSON,   E.  PAULINE,  64 

JOHNSON,  JOHN  H.,   78 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  85,   143,  s23 

JOHNSON,  THOMAS  M.,   90 

JOHNSTON,  CALDER,  79 

JOHNSTON,  JOHN  H.,  49,   54,  67,  80 

JOKAI,  MAURUS,   141 

JONES,  GEORGE,   15 

JONES,  HIRAM  K.,  82,   90,   94;  of  Illinois,  82;  is  a 
Platonist,   91 

JORDAN,  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER:    "At  Emerson's 
Grave,"  s46 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  46,  61 

JOURNAL  OF  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY,   90 


K 


KALOPOTHAKES,  DEMETRIUS,   135 

KANSAS:    settlement  of  K.  encouraged  by  Whittier's 
poetry,    116 

KANT,  IMMANUEL,  s28,  s48 

KASTALIAN  FOUNTAIN,    134 

KEATS,  JOHN,  7,  26,  45,   129 

KEIM,  GEORGE  DeB.,  80 

KELEHER,  MR.,  Whittier's  landlord  at  Hotel  Winthrop, 
114 

KENNEDY,  WILLIAM  SLOAN,  67,  80 

KENRICK,   REV.  JOHN,  s25 

KENT,  COLONEL,    109 

KEPLER,  JOHANNES,  s53 

KERR,  ORPHEUS  C,  office-seeker,    107 

KEY,  FRANCIS  SCOTT:    flowers  from  his  grave  for 
Whitman's  funeral,  68,   78;  "The  Home  of  the  Soul,"  102 

KEYES,  GEORGE,   98 

KEYES,  JOHN  SHEPARD,  s2-4,  s6,  s23 

KEYES,  PRESCOTT,  s4,  s21 

KIMBALL,   HARRIET  McELWIN,   138 

KING,  GEORGE  A.,  s4 

KING,  RUFUS,  25 

KING,  THOMAS  STARR,   150 

KINGLAKE,  ALEXANDER  WILLIAM,   136 

KINGLAKE,  R.  A.,  receives  Lowell's  last  letter,  41 

KING'S  DAUGHTERS,  60 

KINGSLEY,  CHARLES,   58,  85?;  his  remark  about 
Holmes,   57 

KIPLING,   RUDYARD,  60 

KIRK,  JOHN  FOSTER,  .27 

KIRKE,   EDMUND,    107 

KNICKERBOCKER,  DIEDRICH,   53 

KOLLOCK,   FLORENCE  K.,   55 

KORAN,  68 


JOURNALISM,  26,   52 

JUDD,  SYLVESTER:    Margaret,  s55 

JUNE,  JENNIE,   107 


KOSSUTH,   LAJOS,  slO,  s27 


LAFAYETTE,   MARQUIS  DE,  80,  slO 

LA  FONTAINE,  JEAN  DE,   124 

LAMAR,   LUCIUS  QUINTUS  CINCINNATUS,    122 

LAMARTINE,  ALPHONSE  DE,   141 

LAMB,  CHARLES,  22,   108,    146 

LANDOR,   WALTER  SAVAGE,  26,   48 

LANIER,  SIDNEY,  60;  has  pointed  out  the  chief  fault  of 
Whitman's  poetry,  70;  of  a  more  heroic  nature  and  higher 
genius  than  Whitman,   70 

LAPLACE,  PIERRE  SIMON  DE,  s55 

LARCOM,   LUCY,  64,    126;  a  possible  biographer  of 
Whittier,   128;  anecdote  about  her  "Hannah  Binding  Shoes," 
128 

LASSELL  SEMINARY,  AUBURNDALE,  63 

LATHAM,   C.  S.,   130 

LATHROP,  GEORGE  PARSONS,   92,   103,   111,  s30 

LATHROP,  ROSE  (HAWTHORNE),   103 

LAWRENCE,   WILLIAM,   10,    18,  20 

LAWSON,  SAM,   22 
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LAZARUS,  EMMA,  sonnet  on  Emerson,  96 

LECKY,  WILLIAM,   151 

LEE,   FLORENCE  POHLMAN:    Sunshine  in  Life,  60 

LEE,  GERALD  STANLEY,  s45;  "Emerson  as  a  Poet," 
s45 

LEE,   HOLME,   107 

LEE,  WILLIAM  R  . ,  38 

LEONIDAS,  s23 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  s6 

LIBERTY  BELL,   12 

LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  84 

LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM,  9,   16,  22,  29,   45,   84,   110,   132, 
149,  s42,  s55,  s57;  moved  to  tears  by  Holmes'   "The  Last 
Leaf,"  57;  his  attitude  toward  the  song,  'Dixie,"  105 

LINCOLN,   EZRA,  37 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE,  27 

LISTENER,  THE,  21 

LITERARY  BULLETIN,   58 

LITERARY  CLUB  (BOSTON),   8 

LITERARY  WORLD,  THE,  s45;  published  a  Whittier 
number,   111 

LITERATURE,  A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,   53 

LIVERMORE,   HARRIET,  64 

LLOYD,  HENRY  D.:    "Emerson's  Wit  and  Humor,"  s44 

LOCKE,  JOHN,  sl6 

LOCKE,  WARREN  A.,   10 

LODGE,  HENRY  CABOT,   138 

LOFTUS,  MARK,  s3 

LONDON  ATHENAEUM,   16 

LONDON  SPECTATOR,  THE,  s52 

LONDON  TIMES,  6,  35,  39,  73,  s54,  s56;  on  Lowell, 
33;  on  Whitman,  70 

LONDON  WORLD,  39 

LONG,  JOHN  DAVIS,   138,  s6 

LONG,  SAMUEL,  80 

LONG  ISLAND  PATRIOT,  50,   72 

LONG  ISLANDER,   50 

LONGFELLOW,  ALICE,  at  Emerson's  funeral,   98 

LONGFELLOW,  ERNEST,  on  the  clock  his  father  made 
famous,   152 

LONGFELLOW,  HENRY  WADSWORTH,   9,    12-13,  20- 
22,  29,  33,   36,  41-44,  47,  61,  65,  80,  84,  87,    105,   112, 
115-117,   119,   122-124,   127,   129-130,   147-148,  s36;  was 
indefatigable  and  adventurous,   93;  memorialized  in  the 
chapter  house  of  Westminster  Abbey,   151;  voiced  the 
moods  of  heart  and  home,  63;  compared  with  Lowell,   14; 
concentrated  on  one  or- two  things,   14;  translated  into  all 
European  languages,  8;  read  Whittier' s  poem  for  him, 
111;  had  only  Whittier  for  a  rival  in  popularity,    117;  his 
anticipated  happiness,  93;  his  first  poem,   136;  his  income 
from  poetry,   140;  his  poem  on  Lowell's  first  wife,   12;  his 
commencement  oration  on  our  native  writers,   76;  L.  and 
the  Atlantic  Club,  57;  at  Hawthorne's  funeral,   103;  on  the 
beginning  of  a  national  literature,  76;  on  the  influence  of 
natural  scenery  in  forming  the  poetical  character,   77; 
Hawthorne  gave  L.  the  story  of  the  Acadians,   127 

LONGFELLOW,  SAMUEL,   11,   111;  "O  Life  That 
Maketh  All  Things  New,"  s53 

LORD,  W.  R.,  paid  tribute  to  Curtis ,  146 

LORING,  GEORGE  BAILEY,  46;  on  Lowell,   33 

LOTHROP,  DANIEL,   138;  of  "The  Wayside,"  s52 


LOTHROP,  HARRIET  MULFORD,  s44 

LOVE,  ALPHEUS  H.,   138 

LOVEJOY,  REV.  L.  C,  s34 

LOVENGOOD,  SUT,   107 

LOW,  DANIEL,   55 

LOWE,  MARTHA  A.  (PERRY),  s29;  her  poem  on  Emer- 
son, s33 

LOWELL  FAMILY,    10 

LOWELL,  CHARLES,  25,  28 
•LOWELL,   CHARLES  RUSSELL,   10,  23,  25,  27,   132 

LOWELL,   FRANCES  (DUNLAP),  27 

LOWELL,    FRANCIS  CABOT,  25 

LOWELL,   HARRIET  (SPENCE),  25 

LOWELL,  JAMES  JACKSON,  10,  23,  25,  27 

LOWELL,  JAMES  RUSSELL,  61,  65,   84,   105,    117-118, 
124,  130,  132-133,   142,  s2,  s6,  s35,  s54;  and  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  11;  and  anti -slavery,   12;  and  total  absti- 
nence, 8;  and  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  22;  and  a  Man- 
chester man,  21;  and  the  Engbsh,    16;  and  the  Atlantic  Club, 
57;  and  E.  C.  Stedman  as  critics,   44;  and  Bryant  brought 
together,  42;  and  "compound  interest,"  41;  and  the  language 
of  New  England,  40;  and  The  Artists'  Assn. ,  38;  and  the 
Civil  War,  27;  criticized  Whitman  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  73;  contemplated  transferring  his  Hosea  Big- 
low  to  Kansas,   12;  suppressed  many  poems,   11;  called  a 
king,  9;  was  nature's  tireless  interpreter,   10;  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  St.  Andrews  University,  9;  last  of  the  great  read- 
ers, 8;  wanted  to  lead  the  conversation,  8;  a  great  talker, 
8;  writes  for  the  Daily  News,  8;  rollicking  and  nonsensical, 
8;  omitted  many  poems  from  late  collections,  7;  puts  pistol 
to  his  head,  7;  not  expected  to  be  successful,  7;  wherein  he 
resembled  Lincoln,  22;  had  much  redeeming  pagan  virtue 
in  him,  22;  drew  from  fountains  of  Old  World  literature, 
22;  more  an  English  poet  than  an  American,  22;  claimed  to 
be  an  Englishman,  21;  accused  of  exaggerating  political 
graft  and  corruption,  21;  old-fashioned  only  in  his  corre- 
spondence, 21;  never  seemed  like  an  old  man,  21;  how  he 
decorated  a  Harvard  classroom,   18;  never  wrapped  him- 
self in  the  purple,    18;  all  his  life  hunting  a  shadow,   17; 
preferred  to  say  a  thing  epigrammatically  and  brilliantly 
rather  than  poetically,   17;  compared  with  Byron,    17;  con- 
fessed his  shyness,    16;  a  type  of  the  Puritan  idea,   16;  gen- 
tly criticized,   16;  rusticated  to  Concord,  15;  punished  at 
Harvard  for  failing  to  attend  chapel,   15;  promised  his  fa- 
ther that  he  would  give  up  writing  poetry,   15;  indignant  at 
the  condescension  of  foreigners,  14;  was  at  his  best  in  his 
critical  writings,   14;  compared  with  Milton,    14;  soul  of 
the  Saturday  Club,   14;  the  Tennyson  of  America,   13;  con- 
fessed preaching  too  much  in  his  verse,   13;  reached  the 
highest  level  of  American  poetry,   13;  began  as  a  radical; 
then  turned  conservative,   13;  voiced  the  reason  and  the 
mind,  63;  an  independent  in  politics,  58;  eulogized  by  G. 
W.  Curtis,  58;  is  criticized  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  56; 
rival  of  Holmes  in  English  appreciation,  56;  was  a  repre- 
sentative New  Englander,  46;  neither  sensualist,  realist 
nor  transcendentalist,  45;  a  poet  appealing  to  the  humani- 
ties, 45;  sat  at  Emerson's  feet,  43;  not  interested  in  art 
for  art's  sake,  43;  a  larger  mold  of  the  Matthew  Arnold 
type,  43;  a  stickler  for  the  law  of  precedence,  42;  could 
not  make  the  first  call  on  anyone  less  than  a  duke,  42;  re- 
fused to  aid  average  tourists  in  seeing  Queen  Victoria,  42; 
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could  write  in  verse  faster  than  in  prose,  42;  feared  dying 
insane,  42;  why  his  anti-slavery  enthusiasm  diminished, 
42;  honored  by  St.  Andrews  University,  40;  offered  the 
ministry  to  Russia,  40;  lacks  Longfellow's  gifts,   40;  com- 
pared with  Longfellow,  39;  ranks  with  Swift  and  Thackeray, 
39;  prompted  others  to  social  action,  39;  patronized  the 
Mercantile  Library  Assn.,  38;  interested  in  housing  for 
the  working  classes,  38;  interested  in  Russia  and  Russians, 
38;  fond  of  smoking,   38;  held  up  Bentham  as  an  ideal  of  a 
practical  moralist,  37;  visits  Webster  Historical  Society, 
37;  named  his  club  "The  Mutual  Admiration  Society,"  37; 
impecunious  in  early  years,  37;  did  not  like  communities 
or  cooperatives,  36;  loved  to  be  independent  of  others,  36; 
was  reading  Scott  when  Holmes  visited  him,   36;  belongs 
with  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  35;  had  a  Greek  head  on  Yankee 
shoulders,  35;  although  a  Unitarian,  he  desired  Episcopal 
burial  service,   34;  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,   34;  a 
Republican  during  the  days  of  Lincoln,  33;  a  decided  Whig, 
33;  lived  with  Barzillai  Frost  in  Concord,  33;  signed  him- 
self "Mr.  X,"  30;  fond  of  Chaucer,  33;  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  Lincoln's  greatness,  29;  called  one  of  America's 
greatest  politicians,  29;  compared  with  Emerson,  27;  our 
foremost  critic,  27;  author  of  the  finest  single  poem  yet 
produced,  27;  got  even  with  Margaret  Fuller,  26;  wrote 
during  the  Poe  period,  26;  chose  "Homer  Wilbur"  as  a  pen 
name,  26;  took  walks  with  Emerson  in  Concord,  slO;  had 
the  "Christ"  look,   152;  on  God  and  the  times,  8;  on  Milton, 
8;  on  Margaret  Fuller,  7;  on  the  elective  system  at  Har- 
vard, 22;  on  the  founding  of  Harvard  College,  47;  on  his 
childhood,  46;  on  Spanish  "professors,"  35;  on  a  weed's 
plain  heart,  31;  on  Americanisms,  30;  on  the  trials  of 
proofreaders,  30;  on  Thoreau,   153;  as  characteristic  a 
New-Englander  as  Emerson,  9;  as  corresponding  editor 
of  Anti-Slavery  Standard,   12;  as  ambassador,  6;  as  re- 
called by  G.  T.  Curtis,   19;  as  a  teacher,   18;  as  a  citizen, 
17;  as  minister  in  London,  39;  as  a  fire  fighter,  37;  as  a 
lawyer,  36-37;  as  a  fisherman,  36;  as  secretary  of  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club,  33;  as  man  of  letters,   30;  like  George 
Washington,  5;  in  the  Harvard  classroom,   12;  in  critical 
school  of  Poe,  7;  in  his  Oxford  gown,  24;  in  Germany,  42; 
at  Hawthorne's  funeral,   103;  at  Emerson's  home,   11;  at 
Nantasket  Beach,   36;  his  sonnet  on  Whittier,   114;  his  po- 
etic tribute  to  Whittier,   112;  his  works,   12;  his  diplomatic 
career,  12;  his  three  patriotic  odes,   12;  his  radicalism 
always  conservative,   12;  his  devotion  to  democracy,   12; 
his  rustication  to  Concord,  11;  his  anti-slavery  forebears, 
11;  his  last  reported  words,   10;  his  funeral,   19-20;  his 
patriotism,  6,  7,  9;  his  literary  career,  9;  his  degrees 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  9;  his  early  poetry,  9;  his 
antislavery  verse,  9;  his  brilliant  wit,  9;  some  of  his 
sentences  half  a  page  long,  8;  his  prose  style,  8;  his 
casual  sketches  of  persons,  8;  his  earlier  moods,  7;  his 
letters,  7;  his  importance  in  England,  7;  his  plea  for  de- 
mocracy, 6;  his  Harvard  class  poem,  25;  his  Harvard 
classmates,  25;  his  mother  described,  25;  his  ancestors, 
25;  his  contributions  to  The  Nation,  25;  his  anecdote  on 
ducks,  22;  his  picture  of  the  Yankee,  22;  his  interest  in 
archaeology,  22;  his  anecdote  concerning  Pres.  Garfield, 
22;  his  memorial  speech  on  Garfield,  22;  his  poetry  not 
musical,  22;  his  homesick  love  for  England,  22;  his  poetry 
quoted  in  political  campaigns,  21;  his  handwriting  and 


stationery,  21;  his  letter -writing,  21;  his  early  days,  19; 
his  note  to  Mrs.  Washburn,   19;  his  method  of  instruction, 
18;  his  last  lectures  at  Harvard,   18;  his  last  poem,  18; 
his  lines  on  death,   18;  his  limitations  as  a  poet,  17;  his 
wit  and  sagacity,   17;  his  poetry  a  "criticism  of  life,"  16; 
his  blasphemy  explained,    16;  his  humor  dealt  with  the  in- 
congruity between  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  that  of 
America,  16;  his  accomplishments  as  an  Ambassador,   16; 
his  Anglomania,   16;  his  sympathy  with  democracy,   15;  his 
Americanism,   14;  his  greatest  poems  listed,   14;  his  ad- 
dresses in  England,   14;  his  mother's  character  described, 
14;  his  last  words,   14;  his  last  days,   13;  his  illness,   13; 
his  conflict  with  Julian  Hawthorne,   13;  his  Chicago  lecture 
on  Richard  III,   13;  his  verse  is  academic,  63;  his  criticism 
of  himself,  63;  his  death  fractures  the  poetical  voice  of 
New  England,  62;  his  many-sidedness,   58;  his  patriotism, 
58;  his  lines  praising  George  Wm.  Curtis,  58;  his  style, 
44;  his  ancestors,  43,  46;  his  challenges  to  society,  44; 
his  invective  and  satire,  44;  his  Puritanism,  43;  his  last 
letter,  41;  his  knowledge  of  court  etiquette,  42;  his  compo- 
sition of  a  lyric  in  the  Adirondacks,  42;  his  banking  ar- 
rangements, 41;  his  early  charitable  experiments,  38;  his 
attitude  toward  Dr.  Samuel  Parkman,  38;  his  views  on 
early  English  statesmen,  37;  his  early  attitude  toward 
Britain,  37;  his  last  meeting  with  Stephen  M.  Allen,  37; 
his  early  pet  theories,  37;  his  love  of  independence,  37; 
his  engagement  to  Maria  White,  36;  his  family  promoted 
cotton  manufacturing  in  New  England,  36;  his  early  life, 
36;  his  anti-slavery  activities,  36;  his  last  rites  in  Apple- 
ton  Chapel,  34;  his  funeral,   15,   18,  29;  his  pallbearers, 
29,  33;  his  "Fable  for  Critics"  compared  with  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,   33;  his  unpublished  letters,  33;  his 
place  in  literature,   31;  his  personality,   31;  Ms  Life  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  not  completed,  31;  his  inscription  for 
a  bust  of  Fielding,  30;  his  last  poems,  30;  his  influence  on 
Gladstone,  28;  his  last  years,  27;  his  fame  not  internation- 
al, 27;  his  style  analyzed,  27;  his  constitutional  indolence, 
27;  his  Carlylism,  26;  his  abolitionism,  26;  his  poem  "The 
Present  Crisis"  attributed  to  Whittier,  26;  his  ability  as  an 
editor,  26;  his  address  in  Concord,  Mass.,  s9;  his  first 
meeting  with  Howells,   152;  his  income,   140;  his  love  for 
Maria  White,   132;  his  love  of  Dante,   130-131;  his  verse 
for  Whittier's  80th  birthday,   125;  poetic  tribute  to  him,  9, 
20,  22;  morbidity  of,   7;  George  Ticknor  Curtis'  recollec- 
tions of  him,  6;  reactions  to  death  of  Lowell,  6;  tributes  to 
him,  6;  George  William  Curtis  on  L. ,  6;  the  Puritan  drop 
in  his  veins,   5;  the  patriot  L. ,   5;  reformatory  spirit  of  his 
first  wife,  25;  crayon  sketch  by  Samuel  Rowse,  23;  Edwin 
Arnold  considered  him  inferior  to  Poe  and  Whitman,  22; 
publicity  given  him  in  Belgium,  21;  praise  by  R.  B.  A. ,  21; 
Episcopal  burial  office  read  at  his  funeral,   19;  an  English 
estimate  of  him,   16;  anecdotes  concerning  him,  16;  the 
measure  of  his  greatness,   15;  legends  about  him,   15;  po- 
etic tribute  to  L. ,  15;  two  incidents  in  his  life,  13;  he  and 
Holmes  destined  for  the  law,  57;  Holmes'  poetic  tribute, 
57;  placing  his  bust,  48;  characteristics  of  his  prose  and 
poetry,  43;  remarkable  character  of  his  second  wife,  42; 
anecdote  of  the  visit  of  a  college  freshman  in  a  derby  hat, 
41;  London  papers  on  his  death,  41;  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
his  brother  Robert,  40;  Page's  portrait  of  young  L. ,  40; 
his  Puritanism,  40;  a  glimpse  of  his  way  of  life  in  England, 
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39;  some  of  his  contemporaries,  39;  anecdote  of  his  wife 
and  an  English  nurse,  35;  how  he  avoided  dozing  when  read- 
ing, 35;  tributes  to  him,  34;  one  may  cavil  at  his  verse  but 
not  his  prose,   34;  English  newspapers  on  L. ,  33;  when  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Emerson,  33;  the  Oxford  degree 
granted  for  his  Biglow  Papers ,   33;  Will  his  critical  essays 
endure?   32;  period  of  silence  in  his  life,  30;  anecdote  con- 
cerning L.  and  an  Irishman,  30;  an  autographed  verse  of 
his,   30;  John  Fiske's  comments  on  L. ,  29;  a  poetic  tribute 
to  him,  29;  anecdotes  concerning  him,  27;  a  glimpse  of  L. 
at  Harvard,  27;  the  Cotton -Mather  quality  of  his  Biglow 
Papers,  26;  English  subscribers  to  a  memorial  fund  for 
him,   151;  stained-glass  windows  in  his  honor,    151;  me- 
morial to  him  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
151;  Biglow  Papers,   5-6,  9,   12,  32,   44;  "Cambridge  Thirty 
Years  Ago,"  26;  "Commemoration  Ode,"  9,   17,  45;  "De- 
mocracy," 27;  "Dirge,"  21;  "Fable  for  Critics,"  7,  26, 
132;  Life  of  Hawthorne,  27;  "My  Brook,"  18;  "My  Love," 
39,   46;  "Ode  to  Happiness,"  42;  "A  Parable,"  41;  "Under 
the  Willows,"  21;  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  discussed,  16, 
42,  44;  "A  Year's  Life,"  26 

LOWELL,  JOHN,  25 

LOWELL,  MARIA  (WHITE),  26;  See  also  Maria  White. 

LOWELL,  PERCIVAL,  25 

LOWELL,  ROBERT  TRAIL  SPENCE:  brother  of  the 
poet,  40;  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  25;  his  whereabouts 
uncertain,  28 

LOWELL  INSTITUTE,  BOSTON,    12,  25,  37-38,   46-47 

"LOWELL  THE  PATRIOT,"  5,   7 

LOWNDES  SQUARE,    16 

LOYAL  LEGION,   10,  34 

LUBBOCK,  SIR  JOHN,   151 

LUTHER,  MARTIN,  s51 

LYCEUM,  144,  146,  150,  s  17;  prepared  the  way  for 
unattached  schools,  which  are  now  universal,   119 

LYELL,  CHARLES,  s27 

LYMAN,  MRS.,   138 
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MABIE,  HAMILTON  WRIGHT:  on  Emerson's  universal- 
ism,  s46;  "A  May  Day  in  Concord,"  101-102;  "Concord  and 
Emerson,"  s45;  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  1903,"  s45 

McAllister,  Alexander,  49,  so 

McCLURE,  SAMUEL  SIDNEY,  21? 
McCOSH,  JAMES,  82,  89,  s28,  s30 
MACDONALD,  REV.  LORENB.,  s56 
McELRATH,  THOMAS,   163 
MacINTIRE,   F.  H.,   54 

Mckinley,  william,  s46 

McKINSEY,   FOLGER,  78;  one  of  Whitman's  "boys"  of 
old,  68 

McLELLAN,  ISAAC,   126 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,   51,   100 

MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE,  s44 

MacRAE,  DAVID,  s52 

MAIL  AND  EXPRESS,  THE,  34 

MALLOY,  CHARLES,  s44;  "The  Sphinx,"  s44;  "Recol- 
lections of  Emerson,"  s45 

MANATT,  PROFESSOR,   135 

MANCHESTER,   ENGLAND,  21;  Emerson  in,  s25 


MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN,   56,  s24 

MANN,   HORACE,  91,   96 

MANN,  MARY  (PEABODY),   96 

MANSE.    See  Old  Manse. 

MAR,  HELEN,    107 

MARATHON,  s23 

MARBLE,  ANNIE  RUSSELL:  "First  Editions  of  Emer- 
son," s45 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS,  s55 

MARKHAM,  MRS.,    107 

MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,   92 

MARSH,  GEORGE  P.,  8 

MARSHALL,  JOHN,  86,   107 

MARTIN,  GEORGE  H.:    "Religion  in  the  Public  Schools,' 
s54 

MARTINEAU,  HARRIET,  62,   103,   106,  s27 

MARVEL,  IK,   107 

MARVELL,  ANDREW,   92 

MASON,  JONATHAN,  38 

MASSACHUSETTS  CHARITABLE  MECHANICS  ASSOCI- 
ATION,  38 

MASSACHUSETTS  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,   12 

MASSON,  DAVID,  7 

MAULSBY,  PROFESSOR,  s56 

MAUPASSANT,  GUY  DE,  69 

MAXIMS,   5 

MAXWELL,  MR.,   139 

MAY,  SAMUEL,   138,  s34 

MAY,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH,   96,   121 

MAY,  SOPHIE,    107 

MAYFLOWER,   85 

MEAD,  EDWIN  DOAK,  94,  97,  s45,  s51,  s53,  s56;  on 
the  American  scholar,  s42?;  "Emerson's  Message  in  Edu- 
cation," s44 

MEAD,   LUCIA  AMES,  s52 

MEGONE,  MOGG,   110 

"MEMORY,"  102 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,   38,   167 

MEREDITH,  GEORGE,   151 

MEREDITH,  OWEN,    107 

MERRILL,   REV.  W.  P.:    "Emerson's  Influence  in 
Evangelical  Thought,"  s.45 

MEXICAN  WAR,   5 

MEYER,  GEORGE  H.  ALBERT,  s52 

MEZA,  WILSON  DE,   18 

MICHAELANGELO,   130 

MICHAU,  JOHNT.,  s52 

MIDDLESEX  HOTEL,  s20 

MIDDLESEX  STANDARD,   110,   113,   140 

MILES,   CAPT.  CHARLES,  sl2 

MILLER,  CINCINNATUS  H1NER  ("JOAQUIN"),  re- 
sembled Whitman,  69 

MILTON,  JOHN,   8,    14,   16,   48,   52,   141,  s42,  s45,  s53 

MINOT,  TIMOTHY,  s5 

MINOTT,  JAMES,  s22 

MINSTRELSY  in  Ohio,    104 

MISSUD,  JEAN,  s3 

MITCHELL,  DONALD  GRANT,   52,   126,   144 

MOHAMMEDANISM,    16 

MOLIERE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  POQUELIN  DE,   74 

MOLINEAUX,  MAJOR  WILLIAM,  80 
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MOLINEAUX,  WILLIAM,  JR.,  80 

MONADNOC,   122 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL  EYQUEM  DE,   106 

MONTCALM  DE  SAINT-VERAN,   LOUIS  JOSEPH  DE,  86 

MOORE,  CHARLES  LEONARD,  s46;  on  Emerson,  s45; 
"A  Maker  of  Maxims,"  s45 

MOORE,  GEORGE  F.:   "The  Theological  School  of  the 
Future,"  s54 

MORE,  PAUL  ELMER,  s46;  believes  the  country  is 
suffering  from  too  much  Emersonianism,  s46;  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Emerson,"  s45 

MORLEY,  JOHN,   96;  absurdities  in  his  estimate  of 
Emerson,  82 

MORPHY,  PAUL,  37 

MORRIS,  GEORGE  PERRY,  50;  "Emerson  and  his 
Present-Day  Critics,"  s44;  "Emerson:  Individualist, 
Mystic  and  Optimist,"  s45 

MORRIS,   HARRISONS.,  67,  78 

MORRISON,   MRS.,  96 

MORSE,  NATHAN,  38 

MOSES,  118,  s42 

MOTLEY,  JOHN  LOTHROP,  36,   52,  61,  84,   134,   136, 
141;  and  the  Atlantic  Club,  57 

MOULTON,  MARTHA,  s5-6 

MOUNT  AUBURN,   10 

MOUNT  VERNON,  86 

MT.  VERNON,  OHIO,   104 

MOZOOMDAR,  PROTAP  CHUNDER,   94,  s40;  his  lec- 
ture on  Emerson's  orientalism  failed  to  arrive,  82 

MUHLBACK,   LOUISE,   107 

MUNSTERBERG,   HUGO:    "Emerson  the  Philosopher:  A 
Plea  for  the  Revival  of  Idealism,"  s46 

MURRAY,  JOHN,  64,   136,   141 

MURRAY,   LINDLEY:    Reader,   113 

MUSKETAQUID  RIVER,  s3 

MUTUAL  ADMIRATION  SOCIETY,  37 

MUZZEY,  REUBEN  DIMOND,   110?,   127? 

MYRTLE,  MINNIE,   107 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,   106,  s51 

NASBY,  PETROLEUM  VESUVIUS,   107 

NASH,  HENRYS.:   "The  Rational  Use  of  the  Bible,"  s  54 

NASHAWTICK,  s4 

NATION,  THE,  8,  25,  42,   59,   111,   123,   131,   135 

NATIONAL  CIVIL-SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE,    133 

NATIONAL  ERA  (WASHINGTON,  D.  C),  62,   110,   113, 
120,   122,   140 

NATIONAL  PHILANTHROPIST,   121 

NATURALISM  has  overdone  its  mission,  s48 

NAUMANN,   FRIEDRICH,  s44? 

NEAL,  JOHN,   12,  26 

NEGRO  DANCES,   104 

NEGROES  in  the  U.  S.,  86 

NELSON,  HARRIET  A.,  64 

NERICKER,   LOUIS  ALCOTT,  83 

NERICKER,  MAY  ALCOTT,  83 

NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE,   121 

NEW  ENGLAND  REVIEW  (HARTFORD,  CONN.),   121; 
See  also  Hartford  Review. 
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NEW  YORK  SUN,  7,   19,   51,  62,   100,   117 

NEW  YORK  TIMES,   107,   132-133 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  10,  132,  143,  148,  150,  153, 
156-157,  163-167,  s36;  scene  from  its  editorial  room, 
167;  picture  of  its  location  near  the  waterfront,   154 

NEW  YORK  WORLD,   13 

NEWBURYPORT  FREE  PRESS,   121 

NEWBURYPORT  HERALD,   121 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENRY,   135 

NEWPORT,  R.  I.,   146-147 

NEWSPAPERS,  their  influence  on  American  style,  52 

NEWTON,  SIR  ISAAC,  s28,  s53,  s55 

NEWTON,  R.  HEBER:    "Emerson  the  Man,"  s44 

NEWTOWN  ENTERPRISE,   57 

NIAGARA  FALLS,   132;  symbolic  of  the  U.  S.,   87 

NICHOLS,  AUSTIN  P.,  64 

NICHOLS,  JAMES  P.,  63 

NICOLL,  W.  ROBERTSON,  s45-46;  "Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,"  s45 

NIETZSCHE,   FRIEDRICH,  s44 

NIMROD,   107 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY,   140 

NIRVANA,  s40 

NORRIS,  W.  E.,   30 

NORTH,  CHRISTOPHER,   144 

NORTH,  COLONEL,  s43 

NORTH  AMERICAN  AND  U.  S.  GAZETTE  (PHILA- 
DELPHIA),   156-157 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW 
82 


9,  12-14,  26,  28,  47, 


97,   153,  s45,  s54 

NORTON,  ANDREWS,   130,  s55 

NORTON,  CHARLES  ELIOT,  7,  10,  12,  14,  18,  23, 
28,  34,  55,  122,  126,  132,  149;  at  Emerson's  funeral, 
98;  receives  criticism  of  Whitman  from  Lowell,  73;  N. 
and  the  Atlantic  Club,   57 

NOVELS,  how  they  are  made,   107 


O 


OBSERVER,  A.  VETERAN,   107 

O'CONNOR,  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  gave  Whitman  his 
title  in  1866,  53 

O' DONOVAN,  WILLIAM,  49 

OGLETHORPE,  JAMES  EDWARD,  85 

OHIO,  minstrelsy  in,   104 

"OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS,  THE,"  152 

OLD  MANSE,   101 

"OLD  SOULS  TO  MEND"  (Hake) 

"OLDEST  FAMILY  IN  THE  WORLD,"  152 
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OLDHAM,  DR.,  of  Greystones ,   107 

O'LEARY,  DR.,  s55 

OLIVER,  THOMAS,  25 

OLMSTED,   FREDERICK  LAW,   148 

O'MEARA,  HENRY,  honors  Whittier,  64 

OPTIC,  OLIVER,   107 

ORCHARD  HOUSE,  81-82,   91 

ORDWAY,  WARREN,  63-64 

O'REILLY,  MILES,   107 

ORIENT,  89-90 

ORIENTALISM,  82;  in  Emerson,  s39 

OSGOOD,  JULIA,  s52 

OSSIAN  PERIOD,  69 

O' SULLIVAN,  JOHN  LOUIS,   93 

OUTLOOK,  THE,  s45-46 

OWEN,  ROBERT,   36-37 


P.,  J.  L.:    "James  Russell  Lowell,"  9 

PACKARD,  GEORGE  T.:   "Longfellow's  Commence- 
ment Oration,"  76 

PAGE,  WILLIAM,   132;  his  portrait  of  Lowell,   152? 

PAINE,  ROBERT  TREAT,   138 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,  35,  41;  on  Whitman,   70 

PALMER,  PROFESSOR,   138 

PARKER,   EDGAR,  painted  Whittier' s  portrait,   114 

PARKER,  THEODORE,  84,   100,    131-132,   136,  s27, 
s41,  s53-54;  his  description  of  an  African  chief  in  Sierra 
Leone,  70 

PARKER  MEMORIAL  CHURCH,  BOSTON,  s53 

PARKMAN,   FRANCIS,  69,  84-85,   122 

PARKMAN,  HENRY,   55 

PARKMAN,  SAMUEL,  38 

PARNELL,  THOMAS,  8 

PARSON,  COUNTRY,   107 

PARSONS,  THEOPHILUS,   12 

PARSONS,  THOMAS  WILLIAM,  26,  39,   116;  his  poetic 
tribute  to  Lowell,   15 

PARTINGTON,  MRS.,   107 

PATRIOTISM,   5 

PATTEN,   LUDLOW,   138 

PATTI,  ADELHNA-,   105;  why  she  always  sang  "Home 
Sweet  Home,"  107 

PATTI,  CARLO,   105 

PATTON,  ABBY  HUTCHINSON,  64 

PAULDING,  JAMES  KIRKE,  61 

PAULSEN,   FREDERICK,  s44 

PEABODY,  ANDREW,  82 

PEABODY,  ANDREW  PRESTON,  64,   94,   126;  on  im- 
mortality, 82 

PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  PALMER,  82,  89,   91,   93-94, 
96-97,  s30,  s54;  at  Emerson's  funeral,  98 

PEABODY,  MARY,   96 

PEABODY,  SOPHIA,  93 

PEASLEY,  JOSEPH,   121 

PEASLEY,  MARY,   121 

PEIRCE,  BENJAMIN,  a  founder  of  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy,  82 

PELHAM,  RICHARD,   104 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  85,  124;  on  "the  noble  experiment," 
87 


PENNIMAN,  GEORGE,  s3 
PENNSYLVANIA  FREEMAN, 


109,   113,   122,   140 


PENOBSCOT  INDIAN,   103 
PEOL,  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY,   151 
PEPYS,  SAMUEL,  47 

PERCIVAL,  JAMES  GATES,  Lowell's  remarks  on,  7 
PERCY,   FLORENCE,    107 
PERKINS,  CHARLES  C,  25 
PERKINS,  THOMAS,   38 
PERSIA,  S39-40 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  his  English  friend 
was  J.  P.  Greaves,  81 

PETERSON,  CHARLES  J.,  26 

PHELPS,  MISS,   111 

PHELPS,   E.  J.,  27,   55 

PHELPS-WARD,   ELIZABETH  STUART,   126 

PHILADELPHIA,   85 

PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN,   53 

PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  TELEGRAPH,    143,   145 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  63 

PHILADELPHIA  PRESS,  21 

PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER,  48-49,   58,  78,   102, 


104 


PHILADELPHIA  RECORD,  67,  70 


12,  26,  44,  105,   108,  132- 
150;  is  criticized  by  Julian 
132,  s56 


PHILIPS,  MELVILLE,  79 

PHILLIPS,  WENDELL,  9, 
133,  s34-35,  s55;  eulogy  on, 
Hawthorne,  56;  "The  Lost  Arts," 

PHOENIX,  JOHN,   107 

PHONOGRAPH,  60 

PICAYUNE,  THE,   50 

PICKARD,  SAMUEL  THOMAS,  64,   138-139 

PIERCE,  CYRUS,  s3 

PIERCE,   EDWARD  L.,   138 

PIERPONT,  JOHN,  44 

PIKE,  GENERAL  ALBERT,   105 

PILGRIMS,  85,  sl3 

PILLSBURY,  PARKER,   138,  s30 

PIONEER,  THE,    12,  26,  28,  46 
110 


PITCHER,  MARY 
PLANTAGENETS,  sll 
PLATO,  68,  82,  89,  92 


96,   100,   106,  s32,  s34,  s38 


s47 


PLATO  CLUB,  JACKSONVILLE, 
PLATONISM,   91 
PLATONIST,  THE,   90 

54,   111 


ILLINOIS,   91 


PLATT,  ISAAC  HULL, 

PLINY,  s55 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  85 

POCAHONTAS,  85 

"POCAHONTAS"  (Brougham) 

POE,   EDGAR  ALLAN,   12,  22,  26,  28,  33,  61,  70,  84, 
117,   119,   124;  an  exception  to  most  American  poets,   17; 
depends  upon  England  and  France  for  his  fame,  20;  is 
bizarre  and  unconventional,  22;  his  earnings  from  poetry, 
141;  P.  and  Lowell,  7;  Whitman  separated  from  poets  of 
ideal  emotion,  like  P.,  70 

POETRY:   true  p.  defined,  69;  characteristics  of  New 
England  p . ,  62 

"POETRY  AND  JUSTICE,"  21 

POOLE,  HESTER  MARTHA:   "  The  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,"  88-92 
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POPE,  ALEXANDER,  85,   111-112 

PORTER,  CHARLOTTE,   54 

PORTER,  NOAH,  82,  92 

PORTLAND,  MAINE,   156 

PORTLAND  TRANSCRIPT,  64,   138 

POSITIVISM,  S48-49 

POTTER,  REV.  WILLIAM  J.,  s30,  s53 

POWERS,  HORATIO  NELSON,   102;  Lyrics  of  the  Hud- 
son, 60 

POWERS,  PRESTON,  64 

POWHATAN,  85 

POWOW  RIVER,   121 

POYEN-BELLEISLE,  RENE  DE,   94,   97;  promised  a 
paper  for  the  Emerson  Commemoration,  82 

PRATT  FAMILY,   83 

PRATT,  MRS.  MINOTT,  s30 

PRENTICE,  GEORGE  DENNISON,   109,   121,   140 

PRESCOTT,  GEORGE,  sll 

PRESCOTT,  DR.  JOHN,  s22 

PRESCOTT,  MAJ.  JONATHAN,  s22 

PRESCOTT,  DR.  SAMUEL,  s22 

PRESCOTT,   COL.  WILLIAM,  sl2 

PRESCOTT,  WILLIAM  HICKLING,   52,  61,  84,   136 

PRESS,  THE  (of  Philadelphia),  81,  96 

PRIAPISM,  69 

PRICE,  HELEN,  79 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH,  87 

PRIME,  IRENAEUS,  89 

PRIMROSE,  DR.,  40 

PRIMROSE,  MOSES,   52 

PRINCE,  JOHN  T.,  55 

PRITCHARD,   WILLIAM  MACKAY,   98? 

PROCTOR,   EDNA  DEAN,   138;  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,' 
s46 

PSEUDONYMS,   107 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  s54 

PULPIT,   135-136 

PURITANISM,   16,  40,  43,  47,   57,  s 51;  behind  all  New 
England  poets ,  62;  rightly  defined,  16,  22;  Lowell  mani- 
fested the  P.  of  Milton  and  Cromwell,   16 

PURITANS,  sll 

PUTNAM  FAMILY,   10 

PUTNAM,  A.  P.,   139 

PUTNAM,  CHARLES,  98 

PUTNAM,  GEORGE,  in  charge  of  Lowell's  funeral,   13 

PUTNAM,  JAMES,   98 

PUTNAM,  WILLIAM  LOWELL,   10,  23,  27 

PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE,   13,  26,   142 

PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,   12,   144 

PUTNAM'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,   132 

PYLODET,   L.,   107 

PYRAMIDS,   87 

PYTHAGORAS,  s56 


QUAKER:    no  better  Brahmin  blood  than  Q.  blood  after 
all,   124 

QUAKERS,  71,  85,   121,   125,   137,  s40;  and  the  anti- 
slavery  cause,   110 


RABELAIS,   FRANCOIS,   17 

RAILROAD,  its  influence  on  Concord,  s8 

RALEIGH,  SIR  WALTER,  85 

RAMSBURG,  C.  S. ,  related  the  story  of  Barbara 
Freitchie,  120 

RANTOUL,  ROBERT  SAMUEL,  38,  55,  sl2,  s30 

RAPHAEL,   130 

RAYMOND,  HENRY  JARVIS,   132-133,   144,   148-149 

READ,  PHILIP,  s22 

READ,  THOMAS  BUCHANAN,  38 

RECORD,  THE  (of  Boston),  94 

REED,  GEORGE  H.,  64 

REESE,   LIZETTE  WOODWORTH:    A  Handful  of  Laven- 
der, 60 

REFORM  MOVEMENTS,  62 

REGESTER,  SEELEY,   107 

REID,  THOMAS,  s28 

REINACH,  SALOMON,   134 

RELIGION  in  the  public  schools,  s54 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY,   140,   144;  organized  in  Worces- 
ter, 38 

REXFORD,  E.  L.,  on  Whittier's  life  and  works,  137 

REYNOLDS,  REV.  GRINDALL,  s3,  sl3 

RICE,  H.  S.,   138 

RICHARD  III,    13 

RICHARDS,   LAURA  ELIZABETH  (HOWE),  s57 

RICHARDSON,  CHARLES  F.:   "Emerson's  Place  in 
American  Literature,"  s44 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL,   124 

RILEY,  JAMES  WHITCOMB,   15;  Old- Fashioned  Roses, 
60 

RIPLEY,   EZRA,  sl2,  sl4,  s21,  s23 

RIPLEY,  GEORGE,   100,   131,   142,   150;  his  review  of 
Thoreau's  A  Week,   162 

RIPLEY,  SARAH  ALDEN  (BRADFORD),   150,  sll 

RIVERMOUTH,  N.  H.,  in  Whittier's  poem,  121 

RIVES,  AMELIE,   56,  69 

ROBBINS,  CHANDLER,  98 

ROBERTS,  GOODRIDGE  BLISS,   60 

ROBINSON,  GOV.  GEORGE  DAVIS,  s3,  s6-7 

ROBINSON,   HARRIET,  s30 

ROBINSON,  HENRY  CRABB,   92 

ROBINSON,  JOSEPH,  sl6 

ROGERS,  HARRIET  B.,  s30 

ROGERS,  WILLIAM  BARTON,   156 

ROLLINSFORD,  N.  H.,   121 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  22 

ROME  BROTHERS  published  Leaves  of  Grass,   72 

ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE,  s46 

ROPES,  JOHN  C,   138 

ROSSETTI,  DANTE  GABRIEL,   17,  22,  70 

ROSSETTI,  WILLIAM  MICHAEL,   100;  his  plot  con- 
cerning Whitman,   51 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES,  8,  74 

ROUTH,  MARTIN,   86 

ROWLANDSON,  MRS.  JOSEPH,  sl5 

ROWSE,  SAMUEL  W.,  crayon  of  Lowell,  23 

RUSKIN,  JOHN,  6,  69,  84,   104 
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RUSSELL,  CHARLES  THEODORE,   11,   34 
RUSSELL,  GEORGE:   "Talk  and  Talkers  of  Today, 
RUSSELL,   LE  BARON,   98 
RUSSIA,   40 
RUSSIANS,  38 
RUTLEDGE,  JOHN,   107 


SACO  INDIANS,   110 

SAFFORD,  DANIEL,  38 

SAFFORD,  REV.  MARY,  s52 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  s41,  s51,  s57;  Emerson  was  like 
him,  s37 

ST.  BRANDAN,   101 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI,  s36 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE,  6,   33,   35 

ST.  NICHOLAS,   128 

ST.  PAUL,  s42 

SALEEBY,  C.  W.,  on  Whitman,   73 

SALEM,  MASS.,   138;  its  Whittier  memorial  services, 
138;  its  250th  anniversary,  85 

SALEM  OBSERVER,   156-157 

SALISBURY,  MARQUIS  OF,   18 

SALISBURY  BEACH,   128 

SALTER,   WILLIAM  MACKINTIRE:    "Emerson's  Aim 
and  Method  in  Social  Reform,"  s44;  "Whittier  as  a  Moral 
Influence,"  108 

SANBORN,   FRANKLIN  BENJAMIN,   10,   34,  89,  s23-24, 
s28,  s34-35,  s41-43,  s45;  says,  "The  first  qualification 
for  estimating  Emerson  is  to  acknowledge  his  superiority," 
s46;  excoriated  Harvard  for  its  treatment  of  Emerson,  s54; 
a  founder  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  82;  once 
lived  in  what  is  now  the  Alcott  House  on  Main  Street,  83; 
his  address  at  the  Emerson  Commemoration,  s30;  his  atti- 
tudes toward  Emerson  criticized,  s46;  his  various  gifts, 
s51;  his  attacks  on  Harvard  professors  and  the  educated 
classes,  s51;  his  reminiscences  of  Emerson  and  Theodore 
Parker,  s54;  at  the  Boston  Normal  School,  s54;  at  Emer- 
son's funeral,  98;  on  Whittier,  125;  on  Mary  Moody  Emer- 
son, s57;  on  Lowell's  Hosea  Biglow,   12;  on  oracular  poet- 
ry,  92;  on  the  relation  of  Goethe  to  English  literature,   92; 
on  "Emerson  Among  the  Poets,"  94;  interview  with  him 
concerning  Whittier,   112;  "The  Breakfast  Table,  "  125; 
"Emerson  and  Contemporary  Poets,"  s45;  "Emerson  the 
Person  and  Philosopher,"  s45;  Henry  D .  Thoreau ,    162; 
The  Personality  of  Emerson,  s57 

SANBORN,  WIDOW,   125 

SAND,  GEORGE,   107 

SANDERS,  THOMAS,  64 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BULLETIN,  22 

SARGENT,   EPES,   93 

SARGENT,  HORACE  BINNEY,  38 

SARGENT,  JOHN  OSBORN,   126 

SARTAIN,  JOHN,   156 

SARTAIN'S  UNION  MAGAZINE,   156,   163 

SASS,  JOB,   107 

SATURDAY  CLUB,   14,   111;  founded  by  May  Alcott,  82 

SAVAGE,  REV.  M.  J.,  s35 

SAWIN,  BIRDOFREDUM,  40 

SCARTAZZINI,  G.A.:    Dante -Handbuch,    130 


SCHELLING,   FELIX,   79 

SCHELLING,   FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH  VON,  s48 

SCHILLER,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDRICH  VON, 
141;  in  what  respects  Emerson  resembled  S.,  s37;  Goethe's 
tribute  to,  s33;  Goethe's  remark  about  S.,   100;  Wallenstein 
(tr.  Coleridge)  quoted  at  Emerson's  funeral,  99 

SCHMIDT,  NATHANIEL,  s51;  "Emerson  and  Oriental 
Thought,"  s39,  s44 

SCHOLAR,  his  significance,  s42 

SCHOPENHAUER,  ARTHUR,  s44 

SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER,   17,  36,  60,  81,   92-93,   123, 
125,   130,   136,  142,   146;  his  earnings,  141;  Ivanhoe,  85 

SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY,  89,  s28 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,    132 

SCUDDER,   CHARLES,  38 

SEARLE,  JANUARY,   107 

SELF-RELIANCE,   74,  s42 

SERMON,    136 

SEWARD,   WILLIAM  HENRY,  84 

SHAKESPEARE,  WILLIAM,   14,   17,   52,   73,   97,   103, 
106-107,   130;  composition  of  Hamlet,   107-108 

SHALLOW,   158 

SHATTUCK,  HARRIETTE  R. :   "The  Emerson  Day  at 
Concord,"  s28-29 

SHATTUCK,   LEMUEL,  s5 

SHAW,  ANNA,   132,   147 

SHAW,   LEMUEL,   37,  s24 

SHAW,   ROBERT  GOULD,  23,   132,    145 

SHAW,  SARAH  B.,    132 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE,   43,  46,   76 

SHEPARD,   MARY,  sl5 

SHEPHARD,  CHARLES  E.,   50 

SHERIDAN,   PHILIP  HENRY,   84 

SHERMAN,  WILLIAM  TECUMSEH,  84 

SHERWIN,  GEN.  THOMAS,   138 

SHOHEGAN,  MAINE,   107 

SIBLEY,  JOHN  LANGDON:    Lives  of  Harvard  Graduates, 
8 

SIDNEY,  MARGARET,  64,  s44 

SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP,  92,    144,  sll 

SIGOURNEY,   LYDIA,  62 

SIMMONS,   F.  S.,  78 

SINGING,   104 

SKELTON,  MR.,   104 

SKETCHLEY,  ARTHUR,    107 

SLADEN,  DOUGLAS,  makes  no  mention  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  60 

SLANG-WHANGERS,  93 

SLAVERY,   5,  25,   36,   81 

SLICER,  THOMAS  R.,  s35 

SLICK,  SAM,   40,  69,    107 

SMALLEY,  GEORGE  WASHBURN,   140,  s54;  tells  of 
his  first  interview  with  Emerson,  s56 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER,  on  skylarks,  43 

SMITH,   CAPTAIN  JOHN,  85 

SMITH,  WAYLAND  HYATT,   54 

SNIDER,  DENTON  JAQUES,   82,   92,  s54 

SNOW,  J.  C,   64 

SOCIETY  FOR  ETHICAL  CULTURE,   108 

SOCRATES,  s53,  s55 

SOLDAN,  F.  L.:    spoke  on  Goethe,  92;  on  Descartes 
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and  Spinoza,  92 

"SOLITUDE  SEEKING,"  159-160 

SOMERSWORTH,  N.  H.,   121 

SOMERVILLE,  WILLIAM,   111 

SOUTHWORTH,   EMMA  DOROTHY  ELIZA  NEVITTE, 
tells  of  her  friendship  with  Whittier,  120 

SOUTHWORTH,  RICHMOND,  said,  "What  a  grand  sub- 
ject for  a  poem  by  Whittier,  Mother."  120 

SPARTA,  s27 

SPARTANS,  s7 

SPECTATOR,  THE  (of  London),  s52 

SPENCE,   HARRIET,  25 

SPENCE,  ROBERT  TRAILL,  25 

SPENCER,  ANNA  GARLAND,  s54;  her  tribute  to  Emer- 
son, s56 

SPENCER,  HARRIET,  46 

SPENCER,  HERBERT,  82 

SPENSER,   EDMUND,   130 

SPERRY,  JAMES  L.,   55 

SPIKE,   ETHAN,   107 

SPINOZA,  BARUCH  or  BENEDICT,   92 

SPIRITUAL  INQUIRER,  THE,   96 

SPIRITUALISM,   112 

SPOFFORD,   HARRIET  PRESCOTT,   126,   138 

SPOILS  SYSTEM,   133 

STANDARD,  THE  (LONDON,   ENG.),  6,  33,  35,   39; 
on  Whitman,  70 

STANDISH,  MILES,  85 

STANLEY,  ARTHUR  PENRHYN,  on  America,   85 

STANLEY,  SIR  HENRY  MORTON,  gained  Whittier' s 
admiration,  65 

STANTON,  HENRY  B.,   113,   140 

STAPLES,  SAMUEL,   98 

STEDMAN,  ARTHUR,  67,  80 

STEDMAN,   EDMUND  CLARENCE,  44,  60,  67,    111, 
138;  on  Lowell,  35-36;  remarks  at  Whittier's  funeral, 
139?;  sent  Whittier  an  oil  painting  of  the  Hampton  Mead- 
ows, 63;  sends  wreath  and  touching  poem  for  Whitman's 
funeral,  68;  presents  oil  painting  to  Whittier,  64;  canon- 
ized Whitman  in  the  U .  S .  by  giving  him  a  separate  chapter 
in  Poets  of  America,  69;  sent  lyric,  "Good-bye,  Walt,"  78; 
read  poem  before  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  82;  Library 
of  American  Literature,  84 

STEELE,  SIR  RICHARD,   143 

STEPHEN,   LESLIE,  7;  his  address  in  honor  of  Lowell, 


STODDARD,  J.  M.,  80 

STODDARD,  RICHARD  HENRY,  111;  on  Lowell,  34;  on 
Whittier's  anti-slavery  poetry,   110 

STODDART,  J.  H.,  78 

STONE,   EBENEZERW.,   38 

STONE,  PHINEAS  J.,   15 

STONEHENGE  (Pseudonym),   107 

STOREY,  CHARLES  V.,    11 

STOREY,  MOORFIELD,  s51;  "Emerson  and  the  Civil 
War,"  s34,  s44 

STORY,  WILLIAM,  25 

STORY,  WILLIAM  WETMORE,   12,  26,   32,  36,   46,  88? 

STOWE,  HARRIET  BEECHER,  20,  84;  is  criticized  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  56;  her  letter  on  Whittier's  death,  138; 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,   9,   122 

STURGIS,   RUSSELL,   55 

STYLE,   52 

SUCCESS,  s45 

SUMNER,  CHARLES,  22,  39,  42,  112,  133,  144,  s34, 
s42;  death-bed  message  to  Emerson,  s36 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  s54 

SWAIN,  CHARLES,   56,  s26 

SWASEY,  SUSAN  B.,  64 

SWASEY,  WILLIAM  H.,  64 

SWEDENBORG,   EMANUEL,   106,  s40,  s55 

SWEETSER,  MOSES,   55 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  39,   143 

SWINBURNE,  ALGERNON  CHARLES,  44,   51,  77,  84, 
100,   129;  gradually  became  decent,  69;  his  fierce  onslaught 
on  Whitman  and  its  result,   74 

SYPHAX,   55 
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STEPHENSON,  GEORGE,  on  what  impels  the  locomotive 
engine,  s7 

STERLING,  JOHN,   136? 

STERNE,   LAURENCE,   17,  92 

STEVENS,  GENERAL,   114 

STEVENS,  ORBM  CEDESMAN:    An  Idyl  of  the  Sun,  60 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT  LOUIS,  51 

STEWART,  GEORGE,  on  Whittier,  66 

STICKNEY,  C.  O.,  39 

STICKNEY,  JULIA  NO  YES:   "A  Visit  to  Whittier  at  Oak 
Knoll,"  66 

STICKNEY' S  CIRCUS,   104 

STILLMAN,  WILLIAM  JAMES:   "Lowell,"  42-43 

STIRLING,  JAMES  HUTCHISON:    Secret  of  Hegel,  s56 

STOCKBRIDGE  INDIANS,  86 


T.,   H.  S.:    "The  Wayside  Inn,"  80-81 

TACITUS,  s23 

TAHATTAWAN,  s4,  sl4 

TAINE,   MPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE,   129 

TALVI,   107 

TAMMANY  HALL,    133 

TANEY,  ROGER  B.,   107 

TAPPAN,   LEWIS,   109 

TATTLER,  THE,   50 

TAVERNER,  MR.,  on  Lowell,   35 

TAYLOR,  BAYARD,  42,  69,  84,   110-111,   122 

TAYLOR,   FRANK,   55 

TAYLOR,   REV.  JOHN  JAMES,  s25 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS,  s34 

TELEGRAPH,  62 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED,   LORD,   13,  22,  26,  41,   45,  84, 
112,   118,  129-130,   140,  s27,  s43,  s45;  on  Lowell,  6,  33, 
35;  T.  and  Hawthorne,  56;  T.  and  Whitman,  50,  71;  T. 
with  Thomas  Woolner,  the  sculptor,  56 

TEXTBOOKS,   56 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE,  22,  39,   107, 
132,   136,  s42;  described  as  "wholesome,"  71;  influenced 
George  Wm.  Curtis,  145 

THAYER,  JAMES  BRADLEY,  98 

THAYER,  JAMES  P.,   98 

THAYER,  STEPHEN  HENRY:   "James  Russell  Lowell," 
43;  "Whittier  and  His  Verse,"  128 
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THAYER,  WILLIAM,   98 

THAYER,  WILLIAM  R.,  s51;  "Emerson's  Gospel  of 
Individualism,"  s44 

THAXTER,  CELIA  (LAIGHTON),    111,   114,    138;  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Whittier,  112 

THERIEN,  the  woodchopper,  104 

THERMOPYLAE,  s7,  s23 

THOMAS,   EDITH  M.:    "Emerson,"  s46 

THOMPSON,  CHARLES,  s3 

THOMPSON,   ELIZABETH,  88;  gave  funds  to  help  es- 
tablish the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  81 

THOMPSON,  GEORGE,   109,   113,   140 

THOMSON,  JAMES,   111 

THOREAU  FAMILY,  their  isolated  graves,   103 

THOREAU,   HENRY  DAVID,   12,  84,   100-101,   142- 
143,   148,  s4,  sll,  sl6,  s24,  s29,  s39;  considers  him- 
self simply  as  an  economist,   156;  resembles  Emerson, 
156;  lectures  on  "Life  in  the  Woods,"  157;  condemned  in 
a  Phila.  paper  for  "Solitude  Seeking,"  159-160;  quoted,  83; 
once  lived  in  what  is  now  the  Alcott  House  on  Main  Street, 
83;  said,  "Nothing  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  fear;  God 
himself  likes  Atheism  better,"  97;  introduced  Emerson 
to  the  "wood  people,"  97;  left  the  old  First  Church  for  that 
of  the  "Sunday  Walkers,"  sl7;  lived  between  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne,  s23;  running  the  boundary  lines  in  Sudbury 
woods,   103;  explains  the  heaps  of  stones  in  the  Assabet 
River,   103;  did  not  understand  boys,   103;  could  climb  like 
a  squirrel,   103;  asked  many  questions --one  about  a  white 
grape,   103;  was  not  quite  human  in  his  dealings  with  wood- 
choppers,   104;  refuses  a  companion  for  his  excursion  on 
the  Concord  River,   92;  on  railroads,    156;  on  Concord 
parties,   103;  his  wild  and  unsophisticated  forests,   57; 
why  his  Walden  was  delayed  five  years,   153;  his  lectures 
in  Salem,  Mass  . ,    156;  his  style  too  allegorical  for  a  popu- 
lar audience,  156;  his  defence  of  classical  literature,   156; 
his  five  papers  on  Ktaadn  and  the  Maine  Woods  sold  to 
Sartain,   156;  his  example  ridiculed,   158;  his  experiment 
condemned  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington, 
D.  C,   161;  his  Concord  described,  s44;  his  remark  about 
keeping  a  diary,   7;  his  surveys  prevented  law  suits  and 
altercations,   103;  his  unpublished  papers  read  by  Blake, 
92;  T.  and  George  William  Curtis,   131;  and  Emerson, 
s33;  early  photograph  of  his  cairn  at  Walden  Pond,  s58; 
Lowell's  remarks  on,  7;  Alcott  moved  into  the  house  in 
which  T.  lived  and  died,  81;  Emerson's  recollections  of 
T.,  82;  Channing's  tribute  to  him,  82;  Whittier  was  like 
T.  in  having  travelled  much  in  a  limited  area,    123;  a 
mistake  to  consider  him  a  solitary  in  Concord,   103; 
reminiscences  of,   103;  Concord  paths  which  he  followed, 
89;  readings  from  his  MSS. ,  92;  undeserved  publicity  in 
1849,   153;  extract  from  his  private  letter  quoted  by 
Greeley  in  The  Tribune,   155;  "The  Backwoods  of  Maine," 
163-166;  "Economy,"  156;  "Ktaadn  and  the  Maine  Woods," 
163-166;  "Life  in  the  Woods,"  156 

THOREAU,  SOPHIA,  when  she  died,  Louisa  May  Alcott 
bought  the  Thoreau  house  and  presented  it  as  a  gift  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Pratt,  83 

THOREAU  STREET,  CONCORD,  MASS.,  s3 

THOROUGH,  TIMOTHY^  "How  to  Live--Mr.  Thoreau's 
Example,"  158 

THORPE,  ROSE  HARTWICK:    "Curfew  Must  Not  Ring 


To-night,"  150 

TICONDEROGA,   85 

TITCOMB,  GEORGE  E.,  s3 

TITCOMB,  TIMOTHY,   107 

TITUS,  ANSON,   138;  "Whittier  at  Four  Score  and 
Four,"  65-66 

TODD,  MABEL  LOOMIS,   59 

TODD,  THOMAS,  s3-4 

TOLMAN,  GEORGE:    "The  Best  Town  to  Live  In,"  94 

TOLMAN,  STACY,  his  crayon  portrait  of  Emerson, 
s28 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CLUB,  s33 

TOWN  MEETING,  s5;  no  greater  democracy  than  that 
found  in  the  t-m. ,  s8 

TRANSCENDENTAL  CLUB,    100 

TRANSCENDENTAL  MOVEMENT,  s51 

TRANSCENDENTALISM,   101,  sl7;  considered  an  out- 
dated and  outgrown  philosophy,  s44;  defined,  s44;  its 
critics,  s46 

TRANSCENDENTALIST,  THE,  or  THE  SPIRITUAL 
INQUIRER,  a  projected  magazine,  96 

TRANSCENDENTALISTS:    attacked  by  Lowell,   11; 
investigating  Goethe,  92 

TRAUBEL,   HORACE  L.,   54,  67,   78,   80 

TRAUBEL,  MAURICE,  49 

TREMONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON,   104 

TRICKEY,  W.  H.,   139 

TRUEBLOOD,  BENJAMIN  F. :    "Emerson  and  the  Inner 
Light,"  s43-44 

TRUMPS  (Curtis) 

TRUSTA,   107 

TUFTS  COLLEGE  observes  the  Emerson  centennial, 
s54 

TUPPER,  MARTIN  FARQUHAR,  his  enormous  popu- 
larity in  America,  69 

"TWO  LOWELL  INCIDENTS,"  13 

TYNDALL,  JOHN,   151 


U 


UNA,  Hawthorne's  discussion  of  this  name,   93 

UNDERHILL,  O.  H.,  s3 

UNDERWOOD,   FRANCES  H.,   138 

UNDERWOOD,   FRANCIS  HENRY,   138,   142 

UNION  MAGAZINE,    163 

UNITARIAN  CLUB,  of  New  York,  celebrates  the  Emer- 
son Centennial,  s35 

UNITARIANS,  25,  s53 

UNITY,  of  Chicago,  contains  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
structive body  of  opinion  respecting  Emerson,  s44-45 

UPHAM,  WILLIAM  P.,   55 


VALLANDIGHAM,   E.  N.:    "Whitman's  Place  as  Man  of 
Letters,"  70-73 

VAN  VELSOR,  LOUISA,  and  her  family  farm,  71 

VERY,  JONES,   12,  s30 

VICTORIA,  QUEEN,  32,  88;  on  Lowell's  death,   18,  29 

VIOCKANANDA,  s40 

VIRGINIA,  Dominion  of,  85 
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'VIRGINIA  MINSTRELS,"  104 


W 


W.,  C:    "A  Book  Unfit  For  Schools,"  56 

W.,  G.  W.:    "James  Russell  Lowell,"  20 

WACHUSETT,   122 

WAGNER,  RICHARD,   51,   53 

WAITE,  MORRISON  REMICK,   122 

WALCOTT,  CHARLES  HOSMER,  s2-4 

WALCOTT,  GEORGE  E.,  s3 

WALDEN  POND,   101 

WALKAROUNDS,   104 

WALKER,  AMASA,  38 

WALKER,  JAMES,  Emerson's  remark  about  him,   100 

WALLACE,  J.  W.,   54 

WALSH,   H.  C,  79 

WALSH,  WILLIAM,  79 

WALT  WHITMAN  FELLOWSHIP,  PHILADELPHIA,   53 

"WALT  WHITMAN  HOAX,  THE,"  100 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  28,  48 

WARD,  ARTEMUS,  69,   107 

WARD,   ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,   138 

WARD,  WILLIAM  HAYES,  60 

WARNER,  CHARLES  DUDLEY,   111,   122,    142;  on 
Holmes,   59 

WARS,   5 

WASHBURN,  CAROLINE  HALL,  note  received  from 
Lowell,  19 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,   5,  84,  86 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  ERA,   110 

WASHINGTON  POST,   15 

WASSON,  MRS.,  on  Whittier's  anti -slavery  poems, 
110 

WATSON,  JOHN,   92 

WATTERSON,  COL.  HENRY,  s45 

WATTS,  ISAAC,   111 

WATTS,  THEODORE:    criticizes  Lowell,   16-17;  a 
reply  to  his  remarks  on  Lowell,  22 

"WAYSIDE,"  56,  82,  s52 

WAYSIDE  INN,   80 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL,   37-38,  61,   84,   121,   125 

WEBSTER,  JOHN  WHITE,  38 

WEBSTER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  37 

WEIL,  GUSTAV,   134? 

WEISS,  JOHN:    Life  of  Theodore  Parker,   136 

WELD,  THEODORE  D.,   113,   140 

WELLS,  WILLIAM,  6,   11,   19,  25 

WENDTE,   REV.  C.  W.,  s54 

WESTERN,  SQUIRE,  40 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  84,   151 

WHALEY,  NORVELLE,  s3 

WHARTON,  WILLIAM  F.,   18 

WHEELER,  CAPT.  ASABEL,  sl4? 

WHEILDON,  W.  R.,  39 

WHIPPLE,  EDWIN  PERCY,  38,  42;  at  Hawthorne's 
funeral,  103;  on  Emerson's  sense  of  humor,  s46;  W.  and 
the  Atlantic  Club,   57 

WHITE,  ABIJAH,  36 

WHITE,  ALDEN  P.,   139 

WHITE,  ANDREW  D.:    "Emerson,"  s45 


WHITE,  BLYTHE,  JR.,   107 

WHITE,  HORATIO,  92 

WHITE,  JAMES,  36 

WHITE,  MARIA,   6-7,    11,   19,  25-26,  36,   132;  See  also 
Maria  (White)  Lowell. 

WHITE,  N.  S.  S.  B.,   138 

WHITE,  PEREGRINE,   85,  s4 

WHITE,  THOMAS  EARLE,   54 

WHITING,  WILLIAM,  s21 

WHITLOCK,  "BILLY,"  104 

WHITMAN,  GEORGE  W.,  49,  67;  kisses  Walt's  coffin, 
68 

WHITMAN,   HENRY,   98 

WHITMAN,  JOHN,   71 

WHITMAN,  JOSEPH,  71 

WHITMAN,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ("JEFF"),  72 

WHITMAN,  WALT,  33,  84,   119,   122;  lacked  humor, 
73;  perhaps  the  sole  American  poet  destined  to  be  a  long 
and  world-wide  influence,   73;  felt  bound  to  express  all  the 
human  passions,  72;  cared  little  for  any  particular  sect, 
72;  was  full  man  size  at  15  or  16,   72;  obtained  an  annual 
subscription  to  a  circulating  library,   72;  aided  by  Edmund 
Clarke  in  his  earliest  writing,  72;  drew  his  best  from  the 
mother's  side  of  the  family,  71;  looked  as  if  he  were  some- 
body, 71;  a  familiar  figure  on  Philadelphia  streets,  71;  sat 
pasting  his  photograph  into  presentation  copies  of  his 
books,   71;  continued  to  be  rejected  by  the  scrupulous,   71; 
denied  receiving  distinguished  visitors,  71;  evaluated  in 
English  newspapers,  70;  will  affect  the  future  of  American 
literature,  70;  has  phrase,  but  not  form,  and  without  form 
there  is  no  immortality,  70;  has  many  scattered  particles 
of  gold,  70;  occasionally  borrowed  from  Poe,  70;  himself 
illustrates  the  bankruptcy  of  those  who  in  youth  drench 
themselves  in  passion,   70;  had  "lyric  glimpses"  but  rarely 
constructed  anything  but  phrases  and  single  cadences,  70; 
preached  the  gospel  of  unbounded  self-indulgence,   70; 
separated  from  poets  of  ideal  emotion,  like  Poe,   70;  un- 
couth and  vulgar,  22;  planned  to  contribute  a  paper  to  the 
Emerson  Commemoration  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy, 82;  absorbed  all  theories,  creeds,  religions  and 
believed  none,  79;  had  a  charity  as  wide  as  the  sky,  79; 
was  the  poet  of  humanity  and  sympathy,   79;  an  advocate  of 
immorality  as  all  infidels  are,   78;  hints  at  Pantheism,   77; 
has  not  expressed  one  clear  religious  sentiment  in  all  his 
writings,   77;  a  low  sceptic,  hazy  agnostic,  apostle  of 
animalism,  77;  anticipated  a  long  period  of  comparative 
neglect,  74;  was  the  man  Emerson  invoked  and  prayed  for, 
74;  illustrated  Emerson's  doctrine  of  self -trust,  74;  vic- 
tim of  literary  Philistinism,  74;  has  given  us  no  love  poem, 
only  blunt,  undisguised  sex,  70;  can  never  be  classed  with 
Schleiermacher  as  "God -intoxicated,"  69;  throws  a  dozen 
epithets  to  see  if  one  may  chance  to  stick,  69;  resembles 
Ossian,  69;  has  capitalized  on  the  revolt  against  the  tyran- 
ny of  form,  69;  belongs  to  poets  who  use  simple  stage 
properties  and  substitute  mere  cadence  for  form,  69;  il- 
lustrates the  saying  "that  a  foreign  country  is  a  kind  of 
contemporaneous  posterity,"  69;  canonized  by  Stedman  by 
being  given  a  separate  chapter  in  Poets  of  America,  69; 
had  no  popular  following  at  home,  69;  had  a  magnificent 
physique,  69;  a  martyr  for  his  literary  efforts,  74;  has 
taken  his  place  with  world  writers,  73;  fond  of  foreign 
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words,  73;  overrated  contemporaries  like  Longfellow,  73; 
overdoes  "cataloguing"  and  drops  into  baldest  prose,  73; 
for  years  he  was  slandered  for  his  candor,  68;  the  poet  of 
the  natural,  68;  said,  "Be  thyself."  68;  preached  the  gospel 
of  man,  68;  condemned  in  an  English  journal,   53;  ranked 
with  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare,   53;  independent  to  a 
fault,   53;  a  strange  genius,   52;  called  a  hoax,   51;  con- 
tributes autobiographical  article  to  the  Camden  Courier, 
50;  authorized  an  autopsy  in  the  interests  of  science,  49; 
W.  and  the  finest  aroma  of  English  literature,   92;  W.  and 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,   77;  W.  and  English  laboring  masses, 
54;  W.  and  impressionism,   53;  his  errors  in  taste,   73;  his 
spiritualism  and  mysticism,   73;  his  sex  poems  written 
with  thoroughly  good  intent,  73;  his  walk  with  Emerson  on 
Boston  Common,   72;  his  feeling  for  music,  72;  his  prose 
tales,   72;  his  philosophy  an  idealistic  democracy,   72;  his 
early  years  detailed,   72;  his  grandmother's  maiden  name 
was  "Brush,"  a  corruption  of  "Bruce,"  71;  his  Quaker  back- 
ground, 71;  his  forebears  were  people  of  means,  71;  his 
words  after  Anne  Gilchrist's  death,  71;  his  curious  rela- 
tions with  Anne  Gilchrist,  71;  his  best  prose,  71;  his  life 
falls  into  four  periods ,   70;  his  interlarding  of  foreign 
words  and  phrases,  recalling  fashionable  novels  of  an 
earlier  generation,  70;  his  bad  influence  on  the  lives  of 
young  men,   70;  his  capacity  for  affection  and  ability  to 
evoke  it,   79;  his  words  warn  against  sects  and  syndicates 
that  bind  men's  minds,  79;  his  philosophy  not  limited  by 
a  creed,   79;  his  view  of  immortality,  79;  his  appearance 
in  his  casket,  78;  his  death  and  burial,  78;  his  thought 
muddled;  his  style  inconsecutive,   77;  his  name  will  be 
dropped  from  American  literature  in  less  than  a  score  of 
years,   77;  his  craving  for  sympathy  and  personal  affec- 
tion, 75;  his  egotism  was  not  personal  and  ignoble,   75; 
his  prophetic  egotism  arose  from  his  self-trust,  75;  his 
resistance  to  bowdlerization,  74;  his  oracle  the  inner 
voice,   74;  his  two  themes --himself  and  his  country,  69; 
his  follies  diminish  in  his  later  works,  69;  his  rhetoric  is 
merely  the  reproduction  of  a  thousand  Fourth -of -July  ora- 
tions, 69;  his  circle  of  readers  recruited  from  the  class  he 
least  approved,  69;  his  inspiration  found  wholly  in  his  own 
country;  his  admirers,  in  another,  69;  his  pedestrian  tours 
of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  69;  his  place  in  literature,  69; 
his  brave  words  on  the  subject  of  death,  69;  his  prophecy 
of  today,   73;  his  self-reliance,  74;  his  human  utterance  of 
the  Divine,  73;  his  best  prose  almost  flawless,  73;  his 
funeral  described,  67;  his  house  on  Mickle  Street  now  a 
shrine,  67;  portraits  on  the  walls  at  Mickle  Street,  67;  at 
his  funeral  readings  from  Confucius,  Buddha,   Zend-Avesta, 
the  Koran  etc. ,  68;  his  coffin  kissed  by  his  brother  George 
and  by  John  Burroughs,  68;  his  genius  summarized  by  R.  G. 
Ingersoll,  68;  his  followers  described,  53;  his  theory  of 
poetry,  53;  his  flaunting  of  rhetorical  rules,  53;  his  style 
criticized,  51;  his  tomb  described,  50;  his  correspondence 
with  Tennyson,  50;  his  gifts  of  gloves,  50;  his  accounts  of 
newspapers  with  which  he  was  associated,  50;  sketch  of 
his  life.  50,  69;  his  last  letter,  49;  his  last  will,  testa- 
ment, and  codicil,  49;  his  last  hours  and  death,  49;  an 
attack  on  him,   100;  why  he  resisted  Emerson's  unanswer- 
able argument,  73;  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  background  have 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  Calamus  theme,  73;  some  pas- 
sages are  supreme  examples  of  sound  fitted  to  sense- -the 


mark  of  lyrical  perfection,  72;  admirers  made  a  cult  of 
him,  71;  visit  to  him  of  two  young  men,  71;  while  Phila- 
delphia was  annexed  to  Camden,  71;  wherein  like  Victor 
Hugo,  70;  why  his  following  is  mainly  abroad,  not  at  home, 
70;  the  titles  of  his  poems  are  better  than  the  poems  them- 
selves, 70;  3,000  view  his  remains  in  two  hours,  78;  the 
voice  of  the  inner  self  was  final  with  him,  75;  conditions  of 
his  society  that  prevented  response  to  his  work,  75;  irony 
in  the  fact  that  his  admirers  usually  place  first  his  "O  Cap- 
tain, My  Captain,"  69;  no  poet  of  equal  pretensions  was 
ever  so  entirely  wanting  in  the  sentiment  of  individual  love, 
70;  wherein  he  misses  achieving  true  poetry,  69;  toward 
the  end  he  abstained  from  proclamations  of  nudity,  69;  the 
malodorous  portions  of  his  poems  omitted  from  the  English 
editions,  69;  how  book  publishers  stimulate  the  sale  of  his 
books,  69;  how  he  gains  undeserved  American  support,  69; 
some  prose  passages  skillfully  avoid  poetic  rhythm,  73; 
the  best  test  of  his  greatness,  73;  Conway  wrote  first  arti- 
cle on  him  to  appear  abroad,  67;  pallbearers  at  his  funeral, 
67;  floral  tributes  at  his  funeral,  68;  radicalism  of  his  fol- 
lowers, 54;  what  critics  have  said  about  him,  51;  an  attack 
on  him,  51;  a  plastic  death  mask  made  of  him,  49;  "As  the 
Greek's  Signal  Flame;    For  Whittier's  80th  Birthday,"  125; 
"Blood  Money"  (1843)  anticipates  Leaves  of  Grass,  72; 
"Emerson  and  Thoreau,"  94;  "Years  of  the  Modern,"  73 

WHITMAN,   ZECHARIAH,  71 

WHITMAN  CIRCLE,  BOLTON,   ENGLAND,   49,   78 

WHITON-STONE,  MRS.:    "The  Silent  Poet,"  29 

WHITTAKER,  CHANNING,  s30 

WHITTEMORE,  THOMAS,  s54 

WHITTIER  FAMILY,   138 

WHITTIER,  CHARLES  F.,  64 

WHITTIER,   ELIZABETH  HUSSEY,   121;  her  solicitude 
concerning  Spiritualism,   112 

WHITTIER,  JOHN,  books  in  his  household,   113 

WHITTIER,  JOHN  GREENLEAF,   9,   12-13,  26,   35-36, 
41,  43-44,  51,  60,  69,  84,  87,   100,  105;  inferior  to  the 
best  work  of  Bryant  and  Poe,   124;  did  for  New  England  what 
Scott  did  for  Scotland,    124;  fulfilled  a  special  mission  as 
"poet  of  the  people,"  124;  doesn't  often  broaden  into  the 
strong  assertion  of  great  general  principles,   124;  can  be 
terse  and  vigorous,   124;  outgrew  the  flavor  of  provincial- 
ism,  124;  preferred  to  talk  on  subjects  non-literary,   124; 
often  yielded  to  suggestions  from  the  less  poetic,   124;  as 
far  as  flavor  of  the  soil  went,  he  was  far  beyond  Long- 
fellow, Holmes  or  Lowell,   123;  had  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  ear,   123;  lacked  early  training  in  music,    123;  the 
creator  of  the  New  England  legend,   123;  the  Tyrtaeus  of 
the  greatest  moral  agitation  of  his  age,   123;  demonstrated 
that  early  New  England  life  was  as  rich  in  poetic  material 
as  the  Scottish,  123;  like  Thoreau  in  having  travelled  much 
in  a  limited  area,   123;  spoke  no  language  except  his  own, 
123;  a  wide  reader  with  a  tenacious  memory,  123;  more 
typically  national  than  our  other  bards,   123;  appeared  to 
advantage  in  the  society  of  women,   123;  had  point  of  view 
of  the  working  class,   123;  was  drawn  away  from  Garrison, 
123;  the  poet-laureate  of  this  country,   123;  began  his  liter- 
ary work  earlier  than  Emerson  or  Lowell,   122;  glows  with 
a  light  almost  divine,   122;  attacked  by  mobs,   121;  has 
spoken  as  common  man  to  common  man,   120;  received 
the  cane  of  Barbara  Freitchie  as  a  present,   120;  without 
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a  successor,  119;  combined  the  meekness  of  the  Quaker 
with  the  aggressive  earnestness  of  the  apostle  of  reform, 
118;  a  combative  Quaker,   118;  sees  Nature  as  the  friend 
of  man,  even  in  her  sterner  moods;  he  does  not  use  her  as 
a  subject  for  metaphysical  speculation,   118;  last  of  the 
poets  who  sang  for  the  glory  of  New  England,   118;  was 
never  a  juggler  with  words,  118;  was  almost  the  greatest 
of  American  poets,   118;  had  more  native  vitality  and  ro- 
bustness than  Longfellow,   117;  never  an  advocate  of  art 
for  art's  sake,   117;  probably  couldn't  comprehend  beauty 
divorced  from  goodness,  117;  believed  that  possession  of 
artistic  powers  implied  a  divine  commission  to  lift,  in- 
vigorate, and  purify  mankind,  117;  his  later  poems  turn 
from  the  homiletical  or  didactic  to  the  embodiment  of 
aesthetic  beauty,   117;  believed  that  "peace  unweaponed 
conquers  every  wrong,"  117;  never  wrote  in  praise  of 
warfare,   117;  a  stranger  to  college  culture  and  foreign 
travel,  117;  was  bard  par  excellence  of  the  Abolitionists, 
117;  the  last  of  our  eminent  national  singers,   117;  Long- 
fellow's only  rival  in  popularity,   117;  emphasized  Ameri- 
can themes  and  legends,   116;  had  the  power  of  Burns  and 
the  sincerity  of  Cowper,   116;  described  by  a  Boston  busi- 
ness man,   115;  deluged  with  the  first  books  of  young 
poets,   114;  drove  about  Boston  in  a  herdic,   114;  trustee 
of  Brown  University,   113;  one  of  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College,   113;  often  victim  of  mobs,   113;  more 
a  Quaker  minstrel  than  a  literary  figure,   112;  a  George 
Fox  in  rhyme,   112;  a  wider  reader  of  books  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  112;  belonged  to  the  school  of  Burns,  not 
Pope  or  Coleridge,  112;  actuated  by  a  higher  motive  than 
literary  success,  111;  never  staked  all  upon  the  chances 
of  authorship,  111;  corrected  a  misapprehension  recorded 
in  The  Nation,   111;  a  sweet  singer  in  Israel,  110;  stands 
for  human  rights  everywhere --even  those  of  women,   108; 
disturbed  at  the  divorce  between  religion  and  the  common 
law  of  human  brotherhood,   108;  suffered  persecution,   108; 
often  differed  sharply  with  his  countrymen,   108;  left  an 
estate  of  $200,  000 . ,   140;  belonged  to  prophetic  tradition 
of  David  and  Amos,  137;  termed  "the  poet  of  our  home 
life,"  137;  is  suggestive  rather  than  profuse,   129;  is  the 
latter-day  Isaiah,   129;  possesses  the  worshipful,  129;  is 
the  poet  of  New  England's  lore  and  traditions,   129;  not  an 
imitator,   129;  is  an  artist  of  no  school,  129;  leads  the 
mind  away  from  human  limitations  to  the  transcendent  or 
immutable,   130;  is  the  George  Herbert  of  our  choir,   130; 
has  written  too  much,  130;  a  contrast  with  Emerson,  130; 
had  nothing  to  do  with  fanciful  imagery,   130;  is  a  manly 
spirituality,  128;  is  both  an  artist  and  a  prophet,   128;  is 
a  poet  of  the  conscience,  128;  often  left  home  to  avoid 
pilgrims,  128;  feared  ill-treatment  from  an  injudicious 
biographer,   128;  burned  a  great  quantity  of  letters  and 
other  MSS.,   128;  much  appealed  to  for  contributions, 
128;  made  a  modest  fortune  from  his  poetry,  128;  per- 
haps our  only  man  of  letters  never  to  visit  Europe,  127; 
had  intended  to  write  on  the  Acadians  before  Longfellow 
published  "Evangeline,"  127;  wears  a  scarlet  necktie 
thinking  it  dull  green,   127;  was  color  blind,   127;  has 
done  in  verse  what  Hawthorne  did  in  prose,  125;  called 
the  woodthrush  of  Essex  County,  64;  America's  uncrowned 
poet  laureate,  64;  a  lover  of  travels,  diaries  and  biogra- 
phies, 65;  interested  in  exploits  of  Adolphus  W.  Greely  in 


the  arctic,  65;  admired  Stanley  in  depths  of  Africa,  65;  is 
himself  no  traveller,  65;  a  rare  conversationalist,  65;  not 
a  theologian  but  loves  religion,  65;  how  he  received  visiting 
strangers,  66;  recalls  his  early  years,  66;  to  some  extent 
a  social  pariah,  63;  began  writing  in  a  memorable  period 
of  American  life,  62;  influenced  by  Burns,  61;  congratulates 
Holmes,  55;  loaded  Holmes  with  fruit,  125;  his  mistakes  in 
grammar  and  pronunciation  suggest  no  flavor  of  illiteracy, 
124;  his  muse  gained  from  the  strong  tonic  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  124;  his  effective  use  of  proper  names, 
123;  his  drawbacks,   123;  his  views  on  travel,   123;  his 
years  of  political  activity,   123;  his  shyness  gradually  left 
him,   123;  his  lifelong  ill  health,  123;  his  prophecy  con- 
cerning Emerson,  s36;  his  hymns,   122;  his  manner  of 
composition,   122;  his  appearance,   122;  his  portrait  un- 
veiled,  122;  his  satire  and  invective,    122;  his  busy  life, 
121;  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Southworth,  120;  his  style  of  living, 
120;  his  continuance  as  a  Republican,   119;  his  caustic 
poem  about  Mr.  Godey's  portrait  doesn't  survive,   119; 
his  poems  are  classics  like  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village" 
and  Gray's  "Elegy,"  118;  like  Longfellow,  his  finest  talent 
is  shown  in  songs  and  ballads,  117;  his  narrow  educational 
opportunities,   117;  his  roots  in  Puritanism,   117;  his  anti- 
slavery  ballads  were  a  poetic  innovation,  112;  his  winged 
words  reached  the  whole  country,   116;  his  services  to  his 
country,  115;  his  portrait  painted  by  Edgar  Parker,  114; 
his  personal  appearance,   113;  his  early  years,  113;  his 
sense  of  humor,   112;  his  life  was  his  best  poem,  111;  his 
modesty  and  shyness,   111;  his  seventieth  birthday  celebra- 
tion, 111;  his  personal  appearance,  111;  his  last  poem  was 
a  tribute  to  Holmes,   110;  his  last  poem --to  Holmes  (in 
facsimile),   126;  his  lastpoem--to  Holmes,   127;  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Quakers,   110;  his  discovery  of  the  source  of 
all  poems,   109;  his  war  poems,   108;  his  genius  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  ballads  of  New  England  life,   108;  his  re- 
ligion one  of  morality--one  for  reformers,   108;  his  anti- 
slavery  poetry,   108;  his  death,   108;  his  autobiographical 
sketch,   139;  his  funeral  wishes  complied  with,   139;  his 
cemetery  vault,   138;  his  funeral  beneath  the  trees,  138; 
his  character  and  influence,   137;  his  faith  that  a  higher 
law  rules  in  art  as  in  morals,  130;  his  sympathy  is  of  the 
sacred  sort,   128;  his  imagination  is  realistic,   130;  his  in- 
come about  that  of  a  college  professor,  128;  his  relations 
with  his  publishers,   127;  his  avoidance  of  pilgrims,   127; 
his  home-keeping,   127;  his  favorite  Longfellow  poem,  127; 
his  popularity  as  a  poet  was  a  surprise,   127;  his  poetic 
tribute  to  Holmes,  58,  65;  his  life  will  bear  inspection, 
65;  his  various  stopping-places,  65;  his  view  of  human 
nature  and  the  soul,  65;  his  occasional  absentmindedness, 
65;  his  theology  summarized,  65;  his  view  of  life  is  spirit- 
ual, 66;  his  poetry  included  in  Russell's  Reader,  66;  his 
84th  birthday  celebrated,  63;  his  Newburyport  hosts,  67; 
his  first  verses,  61;  his  early  years  and  background,  61; 
at  North  Conway,  115;  at  four  score  and  four,  65;  on  the 
literary  poverty  of  his  childhood,   127;  on  year  of  his  birth 
both  U.S.  and  Britain  abolished  the  slave  trade,  61;  on 
Lowell's  death,  6;  on  Lowell,  32;  as  a  martial  poet,   108; 
as  a  moral  influence,  108;  as  poet -reformer,  137;  W.  and 
Armstrong  escape  from  a  mob,  127;  W.  and  the  Transcen- 
dentalists,   112;  W.  and  democracy,  115;  W.  and  the  cab- 
bage, 122;  the  English  press  on  his  death,  124;  the  singer 
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has  passed  on,  but  the  song  still  lives,   124;  want  of  an  ear 
for  music  impaired  his  self-confidence,   123;  questions 
about  his  celibacy,   123;  no  sermon  at  his  funeral,   121; 
even  the  unliterary  love  him,   120;  a  boy's  suggestion  lies 
behind  the  poem,  "Barbara  Freitchie,"  120;  the  faith  of  W., 
119;  vehemence  of  his  language,   118;  chief  subjects  for 
his  poems,   118;  some  critics  say  that  the  poet  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  reformer,   118;  hard  to  think  of  him  apart 
from  the  New  England  background,  118;  why  he  and  Burns 
are  likely  to  survive,   117;  some  of  his  ungathered  letters, 
114;  stories  about  him,  114;  story  about  him  and  a  cer- 
tain widow,   114;  where  he  stayed  in  Boston,   114;  list  of 
his  works,   113;  arrangements  for  his  funeral  ace.  to  the 
Quaker  custom,   112;  story  of  W.  and  an  ambitious  widow, 
112;  distinguished  visitors  came  to  his  home,   112;  many 
poems  have  a  ring  of  musketry  and  rifles,   112;  tributes  to, 
111;  The  Literary  World  published  a  W.  number,    111;  pub- 
lic reaction  to  his  "Snow  Bound,"  110;  "Since  Snow  Bound.  . . 
I  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  income  tax."  Ill;  titles  of 
his  books,   110;  earliest  works  from  his  pen,   110;  account 
of  his  life  and  death,    109;  there  are  two  Whittiers  -  -the 
poet  and  the  man,   108;  no  American  poet  has  had  a  wider 
public,   108;  Garrison  was  his  Elijah,   138;  tributes  to  him 
by  New  England  clergymen,   137;  the  secret  of  his  music, 
128;  natural  scenery  incorporated  into  his  poems,   128;  the 
beach  which  his  balcony  overlooked,   128;  innumerable  pil- 
grims visited  (or  tried  to  visit)  W. ,   128;  why  he  burned 
many  letters,   128;  to  an  Englishman  who  had  memorized 
much  of  his  verse,  127;  interviews  with  him,   127;  em- 
blems of  mourning  displayed  at  nearly  every  house,   126; 
the  Spirit  never  moved  him  to  speak  at  Quaker  meeting, 
65;  few,  but  central,  ideas  have  governed  him  all  through 
life,  65;  men  would  have  hanged  him  to  a  lamp  post,  63; 
the  manliness  of  his  poetry,  63;  outline  of  his  literary 
life,  62;  a  visit  from  Garrison  decided  his  career,  61; 
anecdotes  about  him,   111,  122,  127;  towns  and  streets 
named  for  him,   112,  114;  "The  Barefoot  Boy,"  121;  "My 
Birthday,"  122;  "The  Deity,"  109,   121;  "The  Exile's 
Departure,"  61;  "The  Forsaken  Farmhouse,"  63;  "A 
Friend's  Burial,"  129;  "Justice  and  Expediency,"  140; 
"Memories,"  66;  "My  Triumph,"  125;  "Snow -Bound,"  62; 
"Song  of  the  Kansas  Emigrants,"  111 

WHITTIER,  JOSEPH,   121 

WHITTIER,  MARY,   121 

WHITTIER,  MATTHEW  FRANKLIN,   114,   121,   140 

WHITTIER,  THOMAS,  61 

"WHITTIER  AND  HIS  VERSE"  (Thayer) 

WHITTIER  CLUB,  of  Haverhill,  63 

WHITTIER  COLLEGE,   111 

WILBUR,  HOMER,  40;  pen  name  for  Lowell,  26 

WILBUR,  PARSON,  44 

WILCOX,   ELLA  WHEELER,  60,   69 

WILDER,  ALEXANDER,  89,  s29,  s34 

WILDER,  JOHN  WHITMAN,  78 

WILKINSON,  W.  C. :   "A  Free  Lance  in  the  Field  of 
Life  and  Letters,"  27 

WILLARD,  SIMON,  s3-5,  slO,  sl3-14 

WILLE,  BRUNO,  s44 

WILLIAMS,  AMY,  71 

WILLIAMS,   FRANCIS  HOWARD,   54,  78;  reads  Whit- 
man's "Death  Carol,"  68 


WILLIAMS,  ROGER,  85,  s23 
WILLIAMS,  TALCOTT,  67,   78,  80 
WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  75-76 
WILLIS,  NATHANIEL  PARKER,  26,   53,  62,   140 
WILSON,  HENRY,  38 
W1NANS,  ROSS,   38 

WINTER,  WILLIAM,  poetic  tribute  to  Curtis ,   150 
WINTHROP,  JOHN,   125,  sl3 

WINTHROP,  ROBERT  CHARLES,  64,    105,   126;  his 
letter  to  Concord,  s21 

WITHERS,  EMMA:    Wildwood  Chimes ,  60 
WODELL,  F.  W.,  s53 
WOLCOTT,   HENRY  P.,   13,  29 
WOLFE,  JAMES,  86 
WOOD,  ISAAC  F.,   30 
WOOD,  JAMES  B.,  s3 


,  his  poem  on  Emerson,  s45 
114 


WOODBERRY,  GEORGE  E 

WOODMAN,  ABBYJ.,   112, 

WOODMAN,  PHEBE,   114 

WOOLNER,  THOMAS,  accompanied  Tennyson,  56 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,    156 

WORCESTER  PALLADIUM,   156 

WORDSWORTH,   WILLIAM,  8,   14,   17,  44,  87,   128, 
151,  s22,  s24;  gradually  became  conventional,  69;  Yarrow 
Revisited,    132 

WORLD  LITERATURE,   14 

WRIGHT,  HAPGOOD,  s6;  his  letter  to  Concord,  s21 

WRIGHT,  WALTER,  s3 

WRITING,  the  art  of  composing  a  work  before  putting 
it  on  paper,   105 

WYMAN,  MORRILL,   13,  29 

X  Y  Z 

YANKEE  CHARACTER,  14 

YARROW,  132 

YOUNG,  E.:    Pre-Raffaelitism,  31 

ZACKIEL,   107 

ZARATHUSTRA,  s40      , 

ZEND-AVESTA,  68 

ZIEGLER,  CHARLES  CALVIN,  60 
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PREFACE 

This  collection  of  Victorian  newspaper 
clippings  was  put  together  in  the  1880' s  and 
1890 's  by  an  American  who,  it  seems,  lived  in 
Philadelphia  and  subscribed  to  eastern  peri- 
odicals, especially  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.   One  gathers  that  he  was  either  a 
teacher  or  a  clergyman  interested  in  English 
and  American  literature  with  a  high  moral  sig- 
nificance.  Browning  and  Tennyson  were  his 
favorites  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Holmes, 
on  this  side. 

In  reediting  those  parts  of  his  disintegrating 
notebook  dealing  with  British  writers,  I  have 
sought  to  prolong  its  life  for  those  who  might 
come  to  find  values  in  it.   I  have  chiefly  wished 
to  call  general  attention  to  the  important  histor- 
ical resources  still  largely  hidden  in  the  yellow- 
ing newsprint  of  the  last  century. 


Thanksgiving  K.  W.  C. 
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*\        .  and  Oiriaions. 

Gladstone  In  Hie  *>cb.-\tinc  Club  ntEtoi.  . ■» 
Gome  of  the  Ching*  tlv.-.t  Foretold  Great- 
ness—Recollections  of  Other  Nota- 
ble   Eton   Boys. 


RrxtxiscEXcrs  akd  Opintoxsof  Sir  FBA>'Cia 

Hastings  Doyi.p.    1813-1S8.T.  I  volume.    New, 

York:    D.  Appietou  &  Co. 

Sachafrank,  garrulous  Tory  as  tbeev-locum- 
bentof  theOxford  cbalr  of  poetry  certainly  never 
put  pen  to  paper  before.  It  was  quite  unne- 
cessary for  Sir  Francis  to  toll  as  that  the  Doyles 
came  from  Wlcitlow,  and  that  he  Is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  Willie  Doyle  In  whose  hands,  after 
dinner  Curran  said  Sheridan  would  have  been 
a  chili.  There  Is  no  page  In  his  book  that  is 
sot  charged  with  that  racy  Irish  humor  which 
■marts,  butaullfce  thestadiea^ettrde'sp7-?7of  the 
great  English  wits,  leaves  no  sting  behind.  As 
for  the  manner  of  the  book's  arrangement.  Sir 
Francis  himself  Illustrates  it  In  this  one  of  his 
Innumerable  stories:  "Mr.  Baron Maule,  in  one- 
of  his  sarcastic  moods,  addressed  from  'ho 
bench  a  barrister  friend  of  mine  thus,  'Mr. 
Barber,  Mr.  Barker,  could  you  not  state  your 
Tacts  In  some  kind  of  order?  Chronological  i-> 
the  best,  but  if  you  can  not  manage  that  tr 
some  other;  alphabetical  If  you  please.'  Tvo\7; 
what  Barker  had  to  say  for  himself  I  do  not 
know.  For  me  the  connecting  link  cannot  be 
anything  else  bu'.  the  association  of  Ideas." 

After  the  corapjnlonshlp  of  Mr,  Gladstone, 
the  most  prominent  idea  associated  with  Sir 
Francis'  school  days  at  Eaton  Is  the  ever-birch-, 
ing  head-master,  Dr.  Keate.  Of  him  and  an- 
other more  famous  head-master  the  author 
has  to  say:  "Like  all  the  rest  of  our  older  peda- 
gogues, he  has  b.-en  over-shadowed  and  ban- 
ished into  darfr  mess  hy  the  widespread  reao  wn 
of  the  late  Dr.  *  mold,  whosa  avatar  Is  sup 
posed  to  h.n.  milreiy-,  reorganised  i~.n  ,...-:., 
public  education.  That  there  was  much 
to  admire  In  that  eminent  persona^  no 
one  will  dispute,  and  that  he  Introduced 
new  elements  of  21  eat  value  Into  bis  profes- 
sional work  is  equally  beyond  question.  Still, 
as  I  am  neither  -.  rtu^by  man  nor  a  Whig,  but 
a  high  Tory  and  an  Ftonlan,  I  muy.  perhaps, 
venture  to  point  out  one  qualification  for  a 
head-master  which  Keate  possessed,  bnt  Ar- 
nold did  not— I  mean  the  knowledge  of  God 
Almighty's  Intention  that  there  should  exist 
Xor  a  certain  time  between  childhood  and  man- 
hood the  natural  production  known  as  a  boy. 
.fcvery  sixth  form  Rugbetan  was  bound  under 
Arnold's  auspices  to  come  of  age  In  bis  teens 
and  to  wield  the  sceptre  placed  by  the  great 
head-master  In  bis  hands  with  a  solemn  self- 
esteem  too  apt  to  degenerate  Into  priggish  self* 
importance.  After  this  display  of  independ- 
ence one  Is  not  surprised  to  find  Sir  Francis 
elsewhere  In  the  volume  breaking  a  lance  with 
Dr.  Arnold's  fastidious  offspring  (bis  own  pre- 
decessor in  the  poetry  professorship)  over  the 
merits  of  the  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome." 

THE  GBATO  OLD  MAN'S  BOYHOOD. 

Although  two  removes  below  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  Eton,  Sir.  Francis  was  his  senior  in  the  de- 
bating club.  He  beard  bis  maiden  speech,  and 
says  of  it:  "It  began,  I  recollect,  with  these 
words:  'Sir,  in  this  age  of  increased  and  still 
increasing  civilization.'  This  phrase  falling 
from  the  lips  of  a  boy  destined  to  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  history  of  bis  country 
and  his  race  gives  us,  much  to  meditate  and 
something,  I  think,  to  mourn  over."  Milnes 
Gaskell  was  a  member  of  this  debating  club, 
and  trained  the  boys  In  the  varieties  of  cheer- 
ing practiced  in  Parliament.  The  following  in- 
cident was  the  result:  "It  bappened  that  my 
tutor,  Mr.  Okes,  rented  a  small  garden  near  to 
'lrotman's,  and  by  some  chance  found  himself 
there  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  debates. 
To  his  surprise  be  heard  three  or  four  boys  on 
tbe  other  side  of  the  wall  sneering,  shouting 
and  boo-hooing  in  tbe  most  unaccountable 
manner.  There  seemed  but  one  conclusion 
open  to  blm  as  an  experienced  Eton  tutor.vlz., 
that  they  were  what  we  at  tbe  Custom-bouse 
used  somewhat  euphemistically  to  call  under 
-the  Influence  of  liquor.  He  therefore  sum- 
moned Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  study,  listened 
gloomily  aud  reluctantly  to  his  explanations 
and  excuses  and  all  but  handed  over  our  Illus- 
trious Premier  with  his  subordinate  orators  to 


be  flogged  for  drunkenness.  ' 

Sir  Francis  tells  some  new  stories  of  tbe  Lib- 
eral leader's  youthful  high  Toryinui.  "One 
day,"  he  says,  "I  was  steadily  computing  the 
odds  for  the  Derby  as  they  stood  In  a  morning 
newspaper.  He  leant  over  my  shoulder  to 
look  at  tbe  lot  of  horses  named.  Now  it 
nappeued  that  tbe  Duke  of  Grafton  owned  a 
colt,  Hampden,  wbo  figured  In  the  aforesaid 
list.  'WelV  cried  Mr.  Gladstone,  reading  off 
the  odds,  'Hampden,  at  any  rate,  I  sec  Is  In  bis 
proper  place  between  Zetland  Lunacy."  For 
snen  In  truth  was  the  posltiou  occupied  by  the 
four-footed  namesake  of  that  illustrious  rebel. 
But,  ob,  ye  Sehnadborsts  and  caucuses, 
what  an  utterance  .  to  fall  from  the  lips 
of  the  idealized  Liberal  and  coming 
regenerator  of  mankind!"  At  another  iimn 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  bis  friend:'*  "A  Scotch 
Tory  is  worse  than  an  English  Whig:  a  Scotch 
Wblg  Is  worse  than  an  English  Radical,  and  t> 
(Scotch  Radical  worse  than  the  Devil  himself." 
When  Gladstone  came  In  as  prime  minister, 
victorious  from  the  Midlothian  campaign  of 
1880,  Sir  Francis  wrote  from  Madeira  remind- 
ing him  of  this  saying.  It  bad  slipped  tbe  con- 
venient memory  of  the  great  man  and  be  de- 
nied having  uttered  It,  but,  as  a  irlend  of  Sir 
Francis  said:  "A  rifle  may  forget  that  it  has 
gone  off,  but  if  It  hits  the  target,  there  tbe  Im- 
pression remains."  Yet  thai  the  G.  O.  M.  has 
not  quite  forgotten  the  principles  of  bis  youth 
Is  proven  by  a  conversation  held  with  blm 
by  Sir  Francis  of  late  years.  Jt  was 
"I  said  to  bim:  If  you  are  so  anxious  to  bave 
young  men  lu  tbe  House  of  Commons, why  did 
you  Liberals  abolish  tbe  rotten  boroughs?" 
JIo  answered,  with  some  heat,  'I  abolish  the 
rotten  boroughs?  What  do  you  mean?  Why 
J  was  tbe  last  man  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment who  has  ventured  to  utter  a  word  In 
their  behalf,'  "  and  Sir  Francis  mourns,  "We 
shall  get  no  more  Burkes,  Pitts  and  Poxes,  and 
Homers,  and  Cannings  and  Mackintoshes,  Ma- 
caulays  and  Gladstones,  along  that  rovercd 
way.  Sir  Francis  tblnks  tbat  Gladstone's 
ppeecb  against  the  first  Reform  bill  in  the  Ox- 
ford Debating  Club  was  tbe  best  be  ever  beard 
him  rnake.but  adds  that  he  never  had  a  chance 
to  listen  to  any  of  his  "greatest  efforts." 
60MB  OTHER  ETON  BOYS. 

Among  other  Eton  boys  Sir  Francis  thinks 
tbat  Bruce,  afterwards  Lord  Elgin,  was,  not 
excepting  Arthur  Ilallam,  tbe  brightest.  Ho 
says  that  tbe  great  GovernorGeneral  never  bad 
a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself  on  ac- 
count of  bis  absence  from  England  on  colonial 
appointments.  Perhaps  Lord  Dufferin  would 
not  arrree  with  the  Implication  tbat,  to  make  a 
man  governor  general  of  Canada  Is  to  endan- 
ger hi*  advancement.  We  fancy  thai  the  noble 
Earl  would  hardly  care  to  exchange  his  vlce- 
roysbip  for  the  post  of  any  of  her  Majesty's 
ministers,  present  or  potential.-  His  abilities 
bave  placed  blm  beyond  tbe  reach  of  political 
mutations,  and  so  doubtless  would  bave  Lord 
Elgin's  bad  they  been  as  great  aa  bis. 
-  Sir  Pranois  was  called  to  the  bar  and  met 
Samuel  Warren  on  tbe  Northern  Circuit.      He 

Fiiles  up  a  little  more  proof  of  tbe  novelist's 
nordtnate  vanity,  and  quotes  what  an  Irish 
barrister  named  Murphy  said  to  the  author  of 
•Ten  Thousand  a  Year"  when  the  latter  com- 
plained of  bin  secret  enemies:  "Enemies!  God 
bless  my  soul,  you've  no  enemies  but  yourself, 
and  you  would  not  be  half  a  bad  fellow  If  you 
were  not  such  a  damned,  vaporing  Jackass." 
"These  lessons,"  Sir  Francis  naively  adds, 
"were  not  thrown  away  upon  Warren." 

Sir  Francis  tblnks  tbat  his  father's  life  was 
shortened  oy  Lady  Lytton's  furious  temper 
when  bo  endeavored  to  act  as  peacemaker  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband.  Nevertheless,  the 
son  Ion;  afterwards  found  himself  in  the  same 
role.  He  continued  in  it  nntil  he  received  a 
letter  from  her  addressed  thus:  "Sir  Francis 
Hastings  Doyle,  Bart.,  receiver-general  of  cus- 
toms (however  Infamous),  Thames  Street,  Lon- 
don "  As  tbe  matter  of  "tbe  letter  was  even 
mo;;  f  ;itr»geous  than  its  superscription  Its 
recipient  withdrew  Irom  the  negotiations. 
J.ady  Bvron  also  appealed  to  the  elder  Doyle 
for  aid  during  her  marital  troubles,  and  Sir 
Francis  thiciKs  that  a.i  he,  Dr.  Lashlngton  and 
Sir  Robert  Wllmot  Horton.nll  throe  men  of  the 
world  and  not  over-squeamish,  advised  ber 
to  leave  her  husband,  there  must  have  been 
some-very  good  reason  for  ber  doin™  so.  This 
father  of  Sir  FrancU  was  made  by  his  father, 
Ueuferal  Wcibore  Pills  Doyle,  a  captain  at  11 
years  of  age.  He  went  on  service  to  Holland 
utodce,  and  was  ordered  .to  India  at  14.  In 
tpnieqoonc*  of  thii  torclni ;T»e died  of  notting 


ancient  town  oi  i  oventry.  The  house  In 
which  she  first  saw  the  light  was  a  large- 
brick  building,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  pleasant 
garden,  plain  and  unpretending, bnt  suggest- 
ive of  convenience  and  comfort.  Her  father, 
Robert  Evans,  was  the  bailiff  to  Lord  Howe 
and  Sir  Roger  NewUlgate,  a  place  to  which 
her  brother,  Isaac  P.  Evans,  who  lives  In  the 
old  homestead,  has  succeeded.  The  spot  is 
delightfully  situated,  and  near  the  scene  of 
many  historic  events.  Bosworth  is  adjacent, 
where  Richard  HI  was  slain,  nnd  In  the 
neighborhood  ase  the  ruins  of  Astley  Castle, 
once  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  George  Eliot's  parents  were  strict 
and  devout  members  ot  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  ninny  persons  still  remember  the 
future  author  of  "Romola"  and  *  'Middle- 
march,  "sit  tlngas  a  child  in  the  high-backed 
new  of  Coton  (Shepperton)  Church,  and  lis- 
tening to  tbe  service  with  curious  and  won- 
dering face.  She  began  to  doubt  the  faith  of 
her  lathers,  it  Is  said,  when  she  was  but 
twelve  years  old. 

Geoege  Eliot  Is  called  by  The  Athenaum, 
probably  the  most  accomplished  woman  tbsj 
century  has  seen.  She  had  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  French,  German  and  Italian,  and 
serviceable  SnowlMge  of  Latin,  .Greek,  Spa- 
nish and  Hebrew.  She  was  widely  learned 
in  science  and  philosophy,  and  deeply  read  la 
history,  and  she  had  an  intimate  knowledge) 
of  music  and  painting. 


Where  Browxtko  "Wbote  his  Last  Poems. 
""What  a  curious  place  to  select/'  was  my 
first  thought  as  I  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
queer  old  house.  I  walked  up  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hard  stone  steps,  grasping  tbe  banister 
to  guide  myself  in  the  dark,  and  was  soon 
warmly  welcomed  by  Signora  Nina  Tabacchi, 
as,  passing  through  tbe  kitchen,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  sitting-room.  "Scrupulous- 
ly clean  and  neat,"  was  my  next  impression, 
but  bow  plain !  This  cradle  of  "  Asolando" 
was  only  a  piece  of  the  kitchen^partitiohed 
off  for  back  parlor  purposes,  a  glass 
door  and  window  separating  the  two. 
The"  thin  cotton,  curtain  might  possi- 
bly screen  the  mysteries  of  culinary 
processes  from  the  poet's  eye,  bat  his  ear 
must  have  been  caught  by  occasional  sounds 
of  backing  and  chopping,  and  certainly  no 
kettle  could  have  boiled,  no  wood  could 
crackle,  or  incense  arise  from  tbat  adjacent 
hearth,  without  making  itself  distinctly 
noticeable.  Such  was  bis  study  and  his 
drawing-room,  a  mnltum  in  parvo,  about 
twelve  feet  square.  The  furniture  is  of  the 
good  old  lodgings  type,  tbat  is,  as  regards 
the  style  only,  for  Signora  Tabacchi  would 
not  tolerate  a  flaw,  a  spot,  or  a  tarnish  as  do 
some  of  the  older  school  of  landladies.  There 
is  a  large  round  pedestal  table  with  a  red 
cloth  table-cover,  inoffensive  In  its  pat- 
tern; one-half  was  devoted  to  bis  papers; 
on  the  other,  luncheon  was  served  for 
bis  sister  and  himself.  A  fall-length  sofa, 
uncompromisingly  hard,  takes  op  the  greater 
part  of  one  wall ;  a  kind  of  sideboard  stands 
opposite.  On  the  chiffonnier,  between  the 
two  windows,  rests  the  looking-glass;  and 
half  a  dozen  mahogany  chairs,  cane-bottomed 
and  severe-backed,  but  ef  a  good  old  design, 
complete  the  arrangements.  On  tbe  flesh- 
colored  walls  bang  a  series  of  prints  illus- 
trating "events  in  the  history  of  Venice. 
Doges  are  disporting  themselves  In  the'  most 
conventional  attitudes,  the  vanquished  are 
kneeling  before  the  victors,  and  one  has  a 
general  Impression  tbat  history  involves  a 
great  amount  of  bowing  and  scraping.  [From' 
Browning's  "Aselo,"  by  Felix  Moscheles,  in 
September  Scribner. 


.The  BiKTnpi.ACE  of  tht  late  okokgk 
Ei.iot  Is  some  two  Voiles  from  Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire,  midway  between  Liverpool 
and  London,  on  tbe  highway  leading  to  the 


LIFE    AND    TIMES. 


Many  New  Sayings  of  the  Witty  Canon- 
Two  NohtU*  New  Novels— The 

The  witty  Canon  "or  St.  Pant's"  has  been 
so  much  written  about,  and  by  such  competent 
biographers  and  essayists,  that  the  reader 
lr.lfLtit  he  pardoned  who  should  open  with  some 
relnetanee  and  doubt  Mr.  Stnart  J.  Beld's 
Lrm  s!tD  Times  or  SYBSBt  Smith  (New 
Vorfc:  fiarnev  &  Jsrc+bsr:,— Philadelphia:  Por- 
ter kCoatos).  AD  agreeable  disappointment 
would,  however,  await  that  reader,  since  the 
volume  In  question  contains  a  great  deal 
that  is  novel  and  nothing  that  ts  dull,  and 
adds  another  very  acceptable  portrait  to  an 
already  long  gallery.  Born  In  1771,  of  a  restless 
and  eccentric  father  and  a  mother  as  refined 
and  sensitive  as  she  was  beantlfn),  Sydney  was 
sent,  at  11,  to  Winchester,  where  Howley,  the 
futare  Primate,  was  among  his  schoolmates, 
and,  more  by  token,  knocked  Smith  down  with 
a  chess-board  for  checkmating  him.  Thence 
he  went  with  high  boners  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  of  $500 
a  year,  on  which  Inadequate  pittance  be  sap- 
ported  himself  till  be  entered  the  Church  In 
17M.  Be  fonnd  It  hard  enough  to  "make  six- 
pence assume  the  Importance  and  do  the  work 
of  a  shilling,"  and  through  pride — unwilling- 
ness to  accept  hospitality  that  he  could  not  re- 
turn— held  aloof  from  the  social  side  of  Univer- 
sity life.  Jeffrey,  then  at  Qu?2-j's,  declared 
that  It  wis  possible  to  acquire  nothing  at 
Oxford  except  "praying  and  drinking,"  and 
Smith  records  that  when  he  stalled  in 
Ufa  at  least  one-third  of  the  gentlemen 
of  England,  in  ,tts  best  society,  were  always 
dn:nk.  Unable,  through  lack  of  means, 
to  go  to  the  Bar,  Sydney  Smith  entered  the 
Church,  "m  ith  little  enthusiasm  and  not  a  few 
misgivings,"  and  addressed  himself  gallantly 
to  It*  duties.  For  three  years  ho  was  curate  of 
Nether  Avon,  a  Wiltshire  gfjis&e,  peopled  with 
farm  laborers,  without  books,  scenery  or  soci- 
ety, and  having  for  all  social  sensation  the 
weekly  Ylsit  of  the  botcher's  cart  from  Salls- 
bssy.  Toe  village  squire,  who  passed  a  few 
weeks  every  yaar  at  Nether  Avon,  took  a  11k- 
tng  to  the  bright  young  Oxonian,  and  to  179S 
«nt  Mm  to  Edinburgh  as  tut jt  and  companion 
to  his  son,  the  grandfather  of  the  well-known 
Conservative  leader,  Sir  n.  E.  Hicks-Beach. 
Then  Smith  married  Catharine  Pybns,  who 
brought  him  a  modest  dowry,  while  he  gal- 
lantly flung  Into  bar  lap  his  entire  fortune— 
"six  smalt  silver  teaspoons,  which  from  nroeu 
wear  had  become  the  ghosts  of  their  former 
•erfes."  Mr.  HIcks-Beacb,  however,  came  to 
the  rescue  0t  the  jroong  couple  with,  as  a  wed- 
ding present,  a  cheek  for  $3T50,  and  married 
life  began  under  auspices  by  no  means  unfa- 
vorable. 

^In  1803  the  Edinburgh  Bevtno,  a  success 
from  the  flrst  namber,  was  established.  Lord 
Lyttle/on  has  aptly  desexibetLSmitu's  writings 
as  "a  most  exqnislte  eontri button  to  tbstnno- 
•wrtgsystyot  mankind,"  and  his  essays  in  the 
•2":  V*.  5!r  w*r%  *•*  ■**»•«»  least  de- 
tlghtfnl  of  them.  A  master  of  olear  statement, 
with  a  style  brilliant  yet  familiar,  healthy  and 
genial  humor,  and  a  talent  for  felicitous  illus- 
tration, the  "Journeyman  reviewer,"  though 
bis  Judgment  was  not  by  any  means  infallible, 
nor  his  prejudices  small,  delighted  bis  readers 
and-did  a  good  work  In  arousing  and  enlighten- 
ing public  opinion.  In  1803  he  went  to  London 
hoping  to  find  a  better  opening  for  his  talent^ 
for  now  a  young  family  was  growl  ug  up  aronnd 
WW.  A  known  Whig  and  Reformer,  he 
found  It  difficult  to  get  a  place  to  preach  In. 
"The  greater  part  of  the  congregation 
thought  me  mad,"  be  wrote,  after  one  sermon, 
jand  the  clerk  was  pals  as  death  when  help- 
ing me  off  with  my  gown,  for  fear  I  should  bite 


blm."    His  lectures  at  the  Koyal  Institution, 
singularly  clear  and  vigorous  addresses,  were 
the  most  notable  productions  of  his  metropol- 
itan career.    "I  knew  nothing  of  moral  philos- 
ophy," be  wrote  afterward,  "but  I  was  thor- 
oughly aware  that  I  wanted  $1000  to  furnish  my 
home.    The  success,  however,  was  prodigious, 
and  sneli  an  uproar  I  never  remember  to  have 
been  excited  by  any  other  literary  imposture." 
The  Grenville  administration  of  Atl-the-Tal- 
ente,  the  solitary  gleam  of  Liberal  sunlight  In 
that  long  period  of  Tory  domination,  when,  as 
Smith  said,  "there  was  no  more  chance  of  a 
Whig  Ministry  than  of  a  thaw  lu  Zembla," 
gavo   him,    through     the    Influence    of    his 
friend,    Lord    Holland,    the    living    of    Fus- 
ion,    In     Yorkshire,    worth    $2300     a    year. 
No  Incumbent  bad  been  In  residence  since  the 
days  of  Charles  II,  and  the  parsonage  was  a 
hovel,  which  the  local  authorities  appraised  at 
sometlilug  less  than  $250.     The  new  rector, 
however,  found  a  bouse  at  Hesllngton,  and 
made  close  friends  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Dr.  Vernon  Harcourt.    A  con- 
stant and  welcome  guest  at  the  Archbishop's 
table,  Sydney  Smith  was  much  In  demand  as  a 
bore-sui>pre«ior.    One*  wa«n  the  Archbishop 
had  Mien  a  prey  to  a  loog-wlnded  entomolo- 
gist, the  Bector  of  Foston  came  to  the  rescue 
by  chaHenglug  the  scientist's   statement  that 
the  eye  of  a  fly  was  larger  in  proportion  to  Its 
body    thau     that    of    any    other   creature, 
snd    overthrowing    bin     with    a   quotation 
from   Mother    Goose— "Who    saw  him   diet 
I  said    the    Fly,    With     my    little     eye." 
He  was  not  only  a  superb  talker  but  an  excel- 
lent   listener— unlike    Macaulay.     "Take    as 
many  half  minutes  as  yon  can  get,"   was  his 
rule,  "but  never  talk  more  than  half  a  minute 
without  pausing  and  giving  others  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  in."    Unable  to  exchange  Fos- 
ton lor  a  living  nearer  London,  Smith,  in  1813, 
began  building  a  rectory.    He  was  bis  own   ar- 
chitect and  brick-maker,  only   150,000  bricks, 
after  being  burned,    proved   worthless.    The 
four  oxen.  Tug,  Lug,  Haul  and  Crawl,  were  so 
dull  and  unexcltable,  requiring  a  "bucket  of 
sat  volatile  dally,"  that  be  sent  ttiem  to  be  fat- 
tened, and  substituted  horses.    Finally  it  was 
finished,  and  proved  a  very  snug  residence 
The  roads  were  mere  bridle-paths,  absolutely 
dangerous  In  winter  or  at  night,  but  by  his  ex- 
ertions they  were  soon  greatly  Improved.    He 
worked  hard  In  his  parish,  dealing  out  medi- 
cine and  milk,  visltlqg  and  relieving  the  poor 
Hocking  gardens  and  orchards  given  to  the 
villagers  at  a  nominal  rent  so  they  were  keot 
up,  devising  all  sorts  of  little  occupations   to 
keep  the  village  lads  out  of  mischief.    He  him- 
self farmed  the  rectory  farm  ol  some  300  acres 
with  considerable  success,  keeping  au  eye  on 
bis  laborers  from  the  study  with  a  telescope 
and  using  a  ship-trumpet  to  direot  them  from 
the  steps. 

When  the  long-neglected  claims  of  the  Cath- 
■oltcs  came  to  the  front  In  1825  Sydney  Smith 
was  one  of  the  few  clergymen  of  the  Establish- 
ment who  favored  the  removal  of  Catholic  disa- 
bilities. At  a  meeting  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
East  Biding  of  Yorkshire  be  was  in  a  mluorfty 
of  one,  his  own  curate  opposing  him,  and 
"breathing  war  and  vengeance  on  the  Vatican." 
"A  poor  enrato  whispered  to  me  that  he  was 
entirely  of  my  way  of  think  lug,  but  bad  nine 
children ;  I  begged  he  would  remain  a  Protest- 
ant." "I  asked  the  servants  of  the  Tiger  Inn 
what  they  thought  of  the  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. The  chambermaid  was  decidedly  for 
the  Church  of  England.  Boots  was  for  the 
Catholics.  The  waiter  said  he  had  often 
(God  forgive  him)  wished  them  both  con- 
founded together."  The  famous  Letter  to 
the  Electors  was  followed  by  Smith's 
last  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh— a.  plea 
for  Justice  to  the  Catholics  and  religious 
toleration  In  that  bigoted  tlmo  which  he  has 
described  as  an  era  when  "A  was  panting  to 
born-B,  It  turning  to  roast  C,  C  miserable  be- 
eanss  he  could  not  reduce  D  to  ashes,  and  D 
consigning  to  eternal  perdition  the  first  three 
letters  of  the  alphabet."  Again  to"  a  short- 
lived administration— that  of  Lord  Godexhsh— 
Sydney  Smith  was  Indebted  for  a  preferment, 
Lord  Lynriunrst  appointing  him  to  a  canon's 
stall  at  Bristol,  and  subsequently  facilitating 


the  exchange  ot  Fostcn  for  Combe-Florey  In 
Somerset,  "the  prettiest  place  In  one  of  the 
finest   counties   in    England."     There,  as  In 
Yorkshire,  he   gave  himself  np  to  works  of 
active  and  practical  benevolence,  parting  bis 
Kitchen  under  reqnisltton,  fitting  np  a  dispen- 
sary, driving  to  Taunton  and  back,  a  distance 
of  a  dozen  miles,  to  briug  a  doctor  to  some 
ailing    laborer.      There     was     no     figure 
more   familiar   than     that    of    the    rector 
undoing  along    the    lanes    with    a    huge 
umbrella,  or    drawn  -  by  toe  two   donkeys 
Jick  and  Jill,  that  on  company  occasions  were 
decorated  with  huge  branching  antlers  and 
disposed   upon   the   lawn  as  deer.    His  own 
struggle  with  poverty  bad  given  him  a  horror 
of  debtnud  made  him  the  apostle  of  savings 
banks  and  money  In  hand.    Into  the  battle  fur 
Farliamentnry  Reform  he  threw  himself  with 
characteristic   ardor,  enriching  English  llter- 
atnre  with  that  happy  comparison  of  the  Peers 
vainly  opposing  the  measure  and  Mrs,  Fart- 
inuton  with  her  mop  heroically  sweeping  out 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Lord  Grey  acknowledged 
the  obligations  of  the  Whigs  to  their  clerical 
champion  by  appointing  him' to  a  canonry  in 
St.  1'aul's  worth  $lfl,noo  a  year.  The  Earl's  letter 
Is  characteristic.  ".My  dear  Sydne»,"  he  wrote, 
"you  aro  much  obliged   to  Dr.  Ben  far  not 
dying,  as  he  had  promised.    [Or.  Bell  was  a 
Canon  of  Westminster,  whose  stall  bad  been 
promised  to  Smith  a  few  weeks  before,  when 
the  Canon  was  thought  to  be  dying.]    By  the 
promotion  of  the  Bishop  ol  Chichester,  a  Canon 
Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  becomes  vacant-* 
snug  thing,  let  me  tell  you.   To  this  theE-tnc 
has  sigi  iited  his  pleasure  that  von  should  be 
appointed,  and  Ida  not  think  that  yon  will  be 
•He-appointed  the  second  time  bytheoM  Bishop 
coming  tr,  life  again,  like  Or.  Bell.   I  most  take 
care  that  your  appointment  Is  placed  out  of 
the    jKWsiUiity    or    being    recalled    before 
we    am    turned    ont."     This   was    almost 
as    prudent    as    Lord    Eidon-we    believe    It 
was   be-who   heard,     while   tiding   with  a 
relative,  lhat  a  very  rich  sinecure  In  his  gift 
had  become  vacant  through  the  death  of  the 
Incumbent,  and  immediately  appointed  his  rela- 
tive, writing  the  appointment  In  the  saddle, fast 
he  might  be  thrown  and  killed  on  the  home- 
ward ride.  Sydney  Smith  was,  however,  dlsap- 
poiwted  at  not  being  made  a  Bishop,  and  it  was 
one  of  his  admirers  who  said,  with  bitterness, 
Kli«a  It  W23  remarked,  apropos  of  the  offer  of  a 
place  fa  the  Ministry  to  O'ConneTi,  that  tfcs 
Whigs  could  forgive  and  forget:  "Yesi  tbey 
can  forgive  O'Connell    and    forget   Sydney 
Smith!" 

Life  at  Combe-Florey  was  brilliant  to  1831 
Lord  John  BusseQ,  the  hero  ot  reform,  was 
there,  and  Smith  assured  the  country  folk,  who 
were  disappointed  at  Lord  John's  tmdgnlncaat 
presence,  that  he  was  once  mush  larger,  but 
had  diminished  through  extreme  political 
anxiety.  LuttreU  was  another  visitor  —  the 
famous  wit  and  diner-out,  who  hated  monkeys 
because  they  reminded  him  of  poor  relations, 
and  declared  that  the  man  who  did  not  like  a 
good  dinner  was  either  a  fool  or  a  liar.  The 
marriage  of  Smith's  daughter,  Saba,  to  Dr. 
(afterward  Sir)  Henry  Holland  provoked  one  of 
his  most  characteristic  mots.  "Announced 
in  the  papers  under  'Fashionable  In- 
telligence1—how  absnrd!  Why,  we  pay 
our  bills."  It  was  followed  by  a  sum- 
mer of  gout,  the  only  enemy,  he  used 
to  say,  2iat  he' did  not  wish  to  nave  at 
his  feet.  Still  he  maintained  his  good  spirits 
and  his  flow  of  wit.  LuttreU  having  told  of  a 
peppery  Irish  clergyman  who  protested  against 
being  described  as  a  pluralist,  adding,  "If 
you  don't  take  care  you'll  and  meadnellst," 
Smith  capped  the  story  with  the  assurance  that 
in  Ireland  the  parsons  always  fought  when  the 
afternoon's  service  was  over,  and  that  he  had 
seen  a  challenge  reading:  "Sir,  meet  me  on 
the  flrst  Sunday  after  Epiphany."  Mr.  Beld 
gives  soma  letters  and  jeux  (Tesprtt  of 
Smith's  last  days  that  are  new  and  good. 
"Thanks,"  he  writes  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
"for  the  two  books  of  Haltam's,  from 
which  I  have  received  a  good  deal 
of  Instruction,  clear  of  every  particle  ot  amuse- 
ment."    "I  cannot  accept  your  invitation   to 


dinner,  became  my  bouse  is  full  or  country 
cousin*.  I  wish  they  were  once  removed." 
Everybody  knows  his  witty  remark  conceruins 
Macaiilay— "lie  has occasional  flasbesof  silence 
that  make  Ills  conversation  perfectly  delight- 
ful." "I  wish  I  could  write  poetry  like  you," 
said  Smith  to  Rogers;  "I  would  write  an 
Inferno,  and  out  Macaulay  amonest  »  number 
of  disputants,  and  c.ig  him."  "I  am  tolerably 
well,"  ha  would  reply,  when  asked  about  his 
health,  "but  Intolerably  old."  "Mra.  Sydney 
has  eight  distinct  Uluesses,  and  I  have  none; 
we  take  something  every  hour,  and  pass  the 
mixture  from  one  to  another."  "I  have  no 
relish  for  the  country— it  Is  a  kind  of 
healthy  crave."  A  curious  mot  Is  re- 
called by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  met  Sydney 
Smlih  at  Ilillam'i  bouse  !=  15?3.  "Tfei 
conversation  turned  on  the  Improvement 
which  was  then  becoming  visible  In  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  clergy.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  rapid  advance  and  wide  scopa 
of  this  Improvement,  and  good  humoredly 
added,  In  illustration  of  what  he  had  said, 
'Whenever  you  meet  a  man  of  my  age  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  Is  a  bad  clergyman.'" 
Fanny  ReraWa  has  told  ns  how  Smith  ex- 
clnlmed,  on  seeing  the  masculine  Mrs.  Grote  in 
a  pink  turban,  "Now  I  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Grotesque."  No  less  felicitous 
was  bis  characterization  of  .her  philosophic 
husband  as  a  man  who  wonld  have  been  a  wise 
politician  had  the  world  been  a  chessboard. 
But  the  witty  Canon  never  said  a  truer  thing 
more  neatly  thnn-our  own  George  Tlcknor  did 
when  he  said  of  Sydney  Smith  that  he  would 
have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wisest  of 
me.i,  If  he  had  not  also  been  one  of  the  wittiest. 


A  LETTER  OF  KEATS. 
The  following  most  interesting  letter  by  Keafe 
we  publish  by  the  leave  of  Mr.  Addington.  We 
print  it  without  corrections,  as  we  prefer  to  allow 
our  readers  to  make  them  for  themselves,  rather 
than  to  risk  the  destruction  of  any  passage: — 
Poor  Mark. 


Mr.  John  Eeynotdt, 

Little  Britain, 

Ckrittt  Hospital 


MT  DEA3  RCTVOLM, 

I  have  an  idea  that  a  man  might  pass  a 
very  pleasant  life  in  this  manner— Let  h'm  on  any 
certain  day  read  a  certain  page  of  fall  poesy  ar 
distilled  prose — and  let  him  wander  with  it,  and 
muse  upon  it,  and  reflect  from  it,  and  bring  home 
to  it,  and  prophesy  upon  it,  and  dream  upon  it 
until  it  becomes  stale — but  when  will  it>oBO? 
Never.  When  man  has  arrived  at  a  certmnrtk^ 
ness  in  intellect— and  one  grand  and  spiritual 
passage  serves  him  as  a  starting  post  towards  all 
"  the  two  and  thirty  Palaces."  How  happy  is  such 
a  voyage  of  conception;  what  delicious  diligent, 
indolence  !  A  doze  upon  a  sofa  does  not  hinder  it, 
and  a  nap  upon  Clover  engenders  ethereal  finger- 
pointings — the  prattle  of  a  child  gives  it  wings, 
and  the  converse  of  middle  age  streDgth  to  beat 
them — a  strain  of  musick  conducts  to  "  an  odd 
angle  of  the  isle  " — and  when  the  leaves  whisper  it 
puts  a  girdle  round  the  earth.  Nor  will  tbi3 
sparingtouch  of  noble  Books  be  any  irreverence  to 
tfleir  Writers — for  perhaps  the  honors  paid  by 
Man  to  Man  are  trifles  in  comparison  to  the 
Benefit  done  by  great  works  to  the  "  spirit  and 
pulse  of  good  "  by  their  mere  passive  existence. 

Memory  should  not  be  called  knowledges — man- 
have  original  minds  who  do  not  think  it — they  are 
led  away  by  custom.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that 
almost  any  man  may  like  thespiderspin  from  his  own 


inwards  his  own  airy  Citadel — the  points  of  leaves 
and  twigs  on  which  the  spider  begins  her  work  are 
few  and  she  fills  the  air  with  a  beautiful  circuiting ; 
man  should  be  content  with  as  few  points  to  tip 
with  the  fine  Webb  of  his  soul  and  weave  a 
tapestry  empyrean — full  of  symbols  for  his  spiritual 
hive— of  softness  for  his  spiritual  touch — of  space 
for  his  wandering — of  distinctness  for  his  luxury. 

But  the  minds  of  mortals  are  so  different  and 
bent  on  such  diverse  journeys  that  it  may  at  first 
appear  impossible  for  any  common  taste  and 
fellowship  to  exist  between  two  or  three  under 
these  suppositions.  It  is  however  quite  the  con- 
trary. Minds  would  leave  each  other  in  contrary 
directions,  traverse  each  other  in  numberless  points 
— and  all  last  greet  each  other  at  the  journey's 
end,  A  old  man  and  a  child  would  talk  together 
and  the  old  man  be  led  on  his  Path  and  the  child 
left  thinking.  Man  should  not  dispute  or  assert 
but  whisper  results  to  his  neighbour—  and  thus  by 
every  germ  of  spirit  sucking  the  sap  from  mould 
ethereal  every  human  might  become  great  and 
humanity  instead  of  being  a  wide  heath  of  Furze 
and  Briers — with  here  and  there  a  remote  oak  or 
Tine — would  become  a  great  democracy  of  Forest 
Tzm*.  It  has  been  an  old  comparison  for  our 
urging  on — the  Bee  hive — however  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  rather  be  the  flower  than  the  bee — 
for  it  is  a  false  notion  that  more  is  gained  by 
receiving  than  giving — no  the  receiver  and  the 
giver  are  equal  in  their  benefits — the  former  I 
doubt  not  receives  a  fair  guerdon  from  the  bee — 
its  leaves  blush  deeper  in  the  next  spring — and 
who  shall  say  between  Man  and  Woman  which  is 
the  most  delighted  ? — Now  it  is  more  noble  to  sit 
like  Jove  that  to  fly  like  Mercury — let  us  not 
therefore  go  hurrying  about  collecting  honey — bee- 
like, buzzing  here  and  there  impatiently  from  a 
^jjiowled^e  of  what  is  to  be  aimed  at ;  but  let  us 
open  our  leaves  like  a  Sower  and  be  passive  and 
receptive — budding  patiently  under  the  eye  of 
S.r_>llo  and  taking  hints  from  every  noble  insect 
that  favours  us  with  a  visit — sap  will  be  given  us 
for  Meat  and  dew  for  drink.  I  was  led  into  these 
thoughts  my  dear  Reynolds  by  the  beauty  of  the 
morning  operating  on  a  sense  of  idleness — I  have 
not  read  any  books — the  morning  said  I  was  right. 
I  had  no.  idea  but  of  the  morning  and  the  Thrush 
said  I  was  right,  seeming  to  say — 

0  thou  whose  face  hath  felt  the  Winter's  wind. 

Whose  eye  ha*  seen  the  snow  clonds  hung  in  mist 

And  the  black  elm  tops  'mong  the  freezing  stars  : 

To  thee  the  spring  will  be  a  harvest  time — 

O  thoa  whose  only  book  has  been  the  light 

Of  supreme  darkness  which  thoa  feddest  on 

Nif?ht  after  night,  when  Ph^bmwaajssay  ._     - 

Now  I  am  sensible  all  this  is  a  mere  sophistication, 
it  may  neighbour  to  any  truths,  to  excuse  my  own 
indolence — so  I  will  not  deceive  myself  that  Man 
should  be  equal  with  Jove — but  think  himself  very 
well  off  as  a  sort  of  scullion— Mercury  or  even  a 
humble  Bee.  It  is.  not  matter  whether  I  am  right 
or  wrong  either  one  way  or  another,  if  there  is 
sufficient  to  lift  a  little  time  from  your  shoulders. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

.John  Keats. 
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see  and  bear  the  old  potentate  who  reigned  Bupieme 
at  Will's  and  gave  it  its  fame ;  who  had  the  big 
chair  by  its  fire  in  winter  and  the  best  corn?*-  of 
the  balcony  in  Bummer — 'The  greatest  craftsman 
in  English  letters,"  '•  Glorious  Joan,"  "  The  Father 
of  English  Criticism,"  M  The  man  who  fonnd  the 
English  language  brick  and  left  it  marble,"  "  The 
First  Poet  of  the  Second  Class,"  "  The  noble  and 
puissant  Founder  of  the  Age  of  Prose  and  Reason," 
"The  man  who  surveyed  and  laid  out  the  whole 
estate  of  modern  English  Prose,"  "  The  great  Mr. 
Dryden." 

We  have  seen  the  laying  of  the  corner  stones  of 
English  poetry,  the  Narrative  of  Chancer,  the 
Romance  of  Spenser,  the  Drama  of  Shakespeare, 
the  Epic  of  Milton  ;  *nd  now  for  a  time  we  leave 
the  company  of  these  our  greatest  poets  and  take 
up  with  the  best  society  we  can  find  in  the  last  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Dryden  was 
born,  in  1631,  in  the  little  village  of  Aldwinckle  All 
Saints,  in  Northamptonshire,  Milton  was  only 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  Charles  the  First  was 
ruling  over  England.  Bat  Milton  never  seems  to 
belong  to  the  Stuarts,  and,  indeed,  has  been  called 
"  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans,"  whereas  Dryden  is 
the  representative  poet  of  his  own  day,  and  cham- 
pioned its  ideas  and  used  its  language  and  fonght 
its  quarrels  with  the  best  Dryden's  father  was  a 
gentleman  of  some  rank  and  estate,  and  he  was  sent 
when  a  boy  to  Westminster  School  to  Dr.  Busby 
with  his  famous  little  birch,  and  then  to  Cambridge 
University,  where  he  got  into  some  trouble. 
Though  he  finally  took  a  degree,  he  revenged  him- 
self fcr   this  trouble   in  his  favorite  way a  way 

which  a  college  boy  in  our  day  would  think  rather 
disloyal — by  writing  in  his  own  famous  heroic 
couplets; 

"Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother  University  ; 

Thebes  did  his  green,  unknowing  yonth  engage 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age." 

When  Dryden  was  twenty  four  he  came  to  Lon- 
don to  be,  secretary  to  one  of  his  kinsmen,  a  sturdy 
Puritan,  a  friend  of  the  Protector,  and  when 
Cromwell  died  Dryden  wrote  an  elegy  on  him. 
Bat  in  a  very  few  months  Charles  the  Second  came' 
back  from  the  gay  dissipations  of  his  French  exile 
to  rule  in  England,  and.  Dryden  quickly  made  his 
peace  by  "Astrea  Redux''— some  very  flattering 
lines  on  the  return  of  the  young  King. 

When  he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Lady  EUzabeth  Howard.  She  was 
without  fortune,  and  he  was  poor  and  found  that 
he  must  write.  Accordingly  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  write  what  would  be  successful  and  well  paid, 
for  he  said,  "  He  who  lives  to  please  must  please 
to  live."  Unfortunately  for  Dryden,  what  pleased 
the  King  and  the  Court  in  the  times  of  Charles  the 
Second,  "  the  merry  monarch,"  were  very  coarse 
and  vulgar  plays.  Of  these  Dryden  vrote  twenty 
eight,  bat  they  are  now  never  acted  and  seldom 
read,  and  so,  in  spite  of  many  fine  passages  in 
them,  we  are  glad  to  take  the  advice  of  the  great 
French  critic,  Monsieur  Taine,  and  "  leave  them  to 
the  obscurity  which  they  deserve."  Dryden  wrote 
many  of  these  plays  in  his  heroic  couplets,  and 
tried  to  prove  that  they  were  more   classic  and 
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beautiful  than  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  other  Elizabethan  writers,  and  by  so  doing,  as 
Sam  Johnson  said,  "  he  tuned  the  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish verse,"  but  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  rhyme  in 
the  drama  himself  before  he  died,  and  he  never 
made  many  converts  to  it  among  other  people. 

In  the  prefaces  of  these  plays  he  wrote  sueh  fine 
and  forcible  prose,  and  gave  such  clever  argument*, 
in  favor  of  his  views,  tha.  the  prefaces  are  often 
quoted  when  the  plays  are  forgotten. 

When  Charles  died  and  James  the  Second,  an 
ardent  Catholic,  came  to  the  throne,  Dryden,  who 
had  already  changed  the  Puritan  for  the  Episco- 
palian faith,  was  converted  again  and  became  a 
Catholic,  too,  and  not  long  after  was  made«Poet 
Laureate,  as  Spenser,  Daniel,  Jonson,  and  Dave- 
nant  had  been  before  him. 

In  his  day  "poetical  and  political  squabbles, 
petty  intrigues,  libels,  lampoons,  and  satires  "  kept 
all  the  poets  busy,  and  Dryden  pained  great  fame 
by  his  satires  of  "  Absalom  and  AchitopheL"  "The 
Medal,"  and  »  MacFlecknoe."  "  The  Religio  Laiei " 
he  wrote  to  explain  his  early  religious  views  •  "The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  to  account  for  his  second 
conversion ;  and  the  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  notable  year  1666,  with  its  Dutch 
war  and  its  great  fire  of  London. 

Of  his  quarrels  with  Rochester,  and  the  drub- 
bing which  the  poor  poet  got  in  Rose  Alley,*nd  of 
his  squabbles  with  Settle  and  Shad  well,  and i  of  hit 
coolness  with  Swift,  to  whom  he  said,  "Cousin 
b  wif  t,  you  will  never  be  a  poet "  (as  Milton  had  said 
of  himself,  "A  good  rhymist,  but  ne  poet"),  we 
hear  on  every  side.  It  is  pleasanter  reading  to 
turn  to  his  work  of  translation. 

When  the  English  people  had  still  one  more 
change  of  rulers,  and  William  and  Mary,  the  Prot- 
estants, came  to  the  thronn.  Hn^r,  )«.►  k;.  ^i 

oi  laureate,  witn  bis  two  hundred  pounds  "salary' 
for  he  could  not  change  his  faith  still  again. 

He  was  poor.  He  had  lost  all  the  Court  favor 
which  made  him  brilliant  and  powerful  while  he 
was  writing  his  plays  and  his  poems  and  his  Ejsav 
on  Dramatic  Poesy  and  the  like ;  but  he  set  himself 
vigorously  to  work  to  translate  the  "^Sneid,"  say- 
ing :  "  What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  L 
plenty  and  at  ease,  J  have  undertaken  to  translate 
m  my  declining  years,  struggling  with  want,  op- 
pressed with  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable 
to  be  misconstrued  in  all  I  write."  This  translation, 
with  a  book  of  fables— stories  from  the  early  Ene- 
hsh  of  Chaucer,  the  Latin  of  Ovid,  and  the  Italian 
of  Boccaccio— was  almost  the  last  work  of  Dryden 
who,  in  his  forty  years  of  sturdy  labor,  had  written 
panegyrics,  odes  on  public  events,  dramas,  argu- 
mentative poems,  essays,  prefaces/prologues  aid 
epilogues,  satires  literary  and  political,  transla- 
tions, epigrams,  lyrics,  and  odes,  and  whose  busy 
pen  had  earned  its  honors  by  hard  work,  for  "his 
talents  were  like  the  wings  of  an  ostrich,  they  helped 
him  to  outrun  the  rest  of  the  world,  bat  they  could 
not  make  hin^  soar." 

A  little  while  before  he  dieti,  an  old  man  of  nearlv 
seventy  years,  he  wrote  his  famous  and  sDlendid 
"  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  afterwards  set  toT^c 
by  the  great  musician  HandeL 

The  stewards  of  the  musical  festival  came  to  ask 
him  to  write  it  for  the  feast  day  of  their  patron 
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When  he  deecribea  anything,  yon  more  than  e«e  it—  e  g  sS  ^5?*""  g  e  5  3  £  jV  8  5  o  °  «  ;«2  «*       S1  §*• 

yon  feel  it,  too.    Thoee  who  aconae  him  to  h*Te  wanted  8  «  2  fl    --a  «  e  .2       5fc„B  J;-.7>uS  ,      "S  S  "2  a>  .2 -J  a 

leariung.grro  him  th«  greater  eommmdatioa.     Hewae  g  ~  „  2  jj  3  --  S  o  ?    .3  2,  £  S  S  .  e  «  6  -2  g5  £  £  £  *  -  § 

natanlly  learned  ;  he  seeded  not  the  apeetaek*  of  ■  oJB  g  5  .a  Jv-  »     i^fece.M=-£G=  o      O  „       fe  ^  gc  »« 

h«nk«   tn  HtaH    nbn  •  1m   1nftlr»rf    >n«w3«_    and    fomd  ^  "S  -^    C  _    S    «  J3   *      >>^,    ?   «'=    .*    -3    „'|    2    b  ,§2    S    S-;          2    = 


«    a  •- 


book,  to  read  nature;  he  looked  inward*,  and  food      ^S-S.a'g-SC.S'-gaa,      "=  a.~|  £  3    32  g  S  ■= 

ne»  tan*.             .  •~r8oo£w2w=SX--o.3n-£a>             g  "5  "  g  3  _      S 

LOTS  OH  IH*  POBTKAIT  OF  MXLTOH.  •«  5   S   0    J    «   <"5   oS   C   ^  J   g   „   C   e   J;  B  J     fl   S  J-   .    *»   3   2  ts 

Three  Poete,  in  three  distant  egee  bom,     .  o-  »i;  0.5  •  s  g  »^  >,?<-  «  §-SO  3        •  --•.-£.§  8      *■  S 

Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn.  ?  5  .§  $°  2  5  |  -  *"5  s|  2-Ssg  |  -  S«   "^  8©  &5  £.»•  | 

The  fint  in  loftineH  of  thonght  turpaaaed  ;  o  ^  t  *  .  g  q  1  g  J  &c.=  f  |  g  =  ?  ■  °  "«    3  3       g  **  »-  jk5  £ 

In  majerty  the  next  ;  in  both  the  U*  •  J  8  8  B^^I'S^  J  fl'eS  §        °"  -  ~?£  S  °%  a  - 

The  fowe  of  nature  oould  no  further  go  :  g§a"S  -laSSt  °  £.2  *  §  ~  §  g  ^  __-   •  H  q"«  «-|  ?«g 

To  form  a  third  ahe  joined  the  other  two.  -  *  b>-  £  •=  g  S  „  S  o.J  g  -g  g       . -3  y  "3  ,  g       i  ?■«  8  3§  J,  .3 

Ohl  l«n»e,lnll  -..harming  air.  u  2  &*  £  |  .  05       -       g  |          S*  |-^    •  |        ^  g,      fl - 

Mr  aenam  rook  with wonder  awe*,  £ j-j  gS  8  g       o  -  g/5e  °£  |  gj  |  |  a    «  §  J  |  S  #  g,g-§ 

Like  mow  on  wool  thy  fallinga  are  ;  9  fc,^  S  g  ©  «  £  £  «  g  a  j*  J  o  •£  «  "£  £  S  S  -    2J?jS-S  fe  5  -< 

Soft,  like  ••inrit't.aMtnTfM.  .  i*auJBfl*' -  .>**^  B  s.J  W  J-  go? 

Grief  who  need  fear 

That  hath  aa  ear  T  »            e  jf«  £  Jg  «T  g  ^5*2  *»:=  g«  i  ^  o  »|  S«"^«  «  5  |^ 

Down  let  him  lie,  o             §S5      "  g^|  o£'5  £.2-^1  „.£  0  a.r      ^^3- 

^alumbrnjaTd-,  *           |  «  :  5  £  §3  ^.2  »g      |  «  ^  C  1 1  » .2  |  iE  S  - 

And  change  hia  aool  f or  harmony.  ^  beS  ^       -  "2  -e  .S  ±>^   3  M«S  »  «e  •  ""  3 
(From  the  Drama  of  I  aiea«  Zeaaj 
When  I  oonaider  lif e  *tia  all  a  wheat, 
Yet,  fooled  with  hope,  men  faror  the  deeeit, 

Trnatonandthmk^inorrowwmr.pa7-^  g«fe    I        £  lC  g>  §  'Z  S  *&  «  §  ©  £  ^  |  g  «*a  |» 5  §  o  fl  «  ~  .2  °  * 

To-morrow',  faiaer  than  the  former  day,  -  =    i    £  •  a  -r  5  •  a  »°'-c  o  f  *»  .2  g  «S      ,     »<D»S'o-.So.S 

Liea  worn,  and  while  ittay*  we  .hall  be  bleat  %  •       ^5  jr|a.S.st  2  §1  «  S  2  SjS  S 


jLdea  woree,  ana  wnue  uimya  we  snau  be  bleat  5*       *555«'S--803bS2Sk-  5-.2s      -«       -® 

With  aom.  new  jo,^  ent.  off  what  wepo— L  g»    '  |  .  2  |  5  |ti  3  5  £  J  §  -  &  5  ^  .§  °  |  ^  |-  g  B  §  J  | 

Strange  oozeaage,  none  vonld  h>e  part  yean  agaia,       ±       )    o.^  «  3      J  §,<!  0  ,s  -g.uo  ■•e  v  tf  *  C  g  5  £  £'.3  »  a  2  » 

Yet  all  hope  pleaaure-in  what  yet  ramam,  °  ^1  j    S  §  >,  a-  o  3  «*   ^-=  »  «  2  §  o  8  «  fr  i  *  3^5  1 »  S>  S 

And  from  the  dreg*  of  life  think  to  receive                       1^5   C  *  ^  ^  <r*  a^  §73 -|  5  «  bn  >»  S   1  DSs£.2*«,iS' 

VPhat  the  nrat  .pnghdy  running  oonld  not  gtn.  t  t\  g  ^S  a  ►    ^S  §  "  g  -S  1 2  |-2  3  g  ,*  -  -  0  ^5  B  -  «  *  -  5 

Tm  tired  with  waiting  for  thiaehemie  gold  ®5^      'g  S    -  g>  ■  -J  "^  g  B  _?   -  j-g  2  2g  5  S-^  *  5"  *  -  2  1  3 

Whieh  foola  a.  youag'and  beggar,  a,  Jg  old.  O  j^  ^||f if  ||  &.|l  §|  |||  S  g  |  g  *  •  |^  fc, 
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AVitU  the  exception  of  Byron,  no  modem  EniilMi  p»Mi  of  whom  we  |j,«  3~  ^     g'bc-2  2 

hsive  any  knowledge  ever  wrote  with  such  rapidity  an  Mr.  Browning.  «  5*^^"5  «•£  c  "" 

Keats  was  a  swift  and  sure  penman,  once  lie  struggled  out  of  the  'Z  5^=  "^gr-s^  p  8  2  ^ 

lioneyed  sweetness  of  Endymion,  and  Shelley  was  even  more  swift,  .2  g^  &,„,«*-•  S  I  S>|  k 

once  be  was  past  Queen  Mab,  and  Laon  and  Cytlina,  but   the  graver  "£  ^-^.S*^      gW1  OT-^ 

and  greater  poets — as  they  considereiod  riiemselves—  were  blower  work-  >,^  a^1  o  fc*'!^  ^  "'« 

ineiih,  outhey  luanraering    away  at  his    ponderous  epics,  and  "Words-  "ard""3*l(B  §^,'0  *  | 

worth  keeping  his  Prelude  in  manuscript  tor  about  fifty  years.     Of  the  a  a  S^'a'5  2^  §  gj^-g 

working  of  the  mighty  intellect  of  Shakespeare  we  know  nothing,  and  •-  *,.£  ~  *  ^  g        «  «  e 

it  is  not  likely  now  that  we  ever  shall :  but,  if  we  may  trust  intuitions,  <§§'g  §^30  g  So^ 

there  is  that  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Othello  and  Lear  which  authenticates  ,^0, ^  ^2    -^  ©-^^  I. 

the  inspiration  which  possessed  him  while  he  wrote  them,  and  deter-  g  e^s'o'^'3 "o  1  5'°.^ 

mines  the  speed  of  his  writing.     He  felt  his  way  carefully  and  timidly  -§  *  c'^  *g  *>  fe  g  S*  *  2 

in  his  early  comedies,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona,  Love'6  Labor  Lost,  ^  *S  i  "3d  ©  J:  o,  ^"^  jg  'g 

and  the  like,  bnt  in  his  tragedies  he  wrote  at  great  heats.    He  seems  g  ^^  §  s««^  ^  ©^jca 

to  have  seen  his  characters  as  in  a  vision,  to  have  thrilled  with  every  ^i^|°  2  |^W  to 

throb  cf  their  life-blood,  and   to  have  written  their  burning,  mighty  "g  o^8  a  *->^'H  "^"l 

words  with  a  pen  of  lightning  and  whirlwind.     It  was  this  intense  £3^    .*3  §  >  •«  |  &  «,  ts 
sympathy  with  .  his    charactei-s    and    this  instantaneous  power  of  re- 
producing their  thoughts    and    feelings  that    made  him  the  great- 
est of  dramatic  poets,  and  it   was  this  power   and   this   sympathy 

that  wrapt  the  fiery  spirit  of   Mr.  Browning,  when   at  the  age    of  -5  .5"  §  >*£f  *1  %,  §  a !!  1> 

twenty-nine  he  wrote  rippa  Passes,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  A  u  M  °  o  S  s| g  5 "5  § 

Blot  ou  the  Scutcheon.     This   is  not  to  compare  Mr.  Browning  with  >  ^j§  d^'SrS-S  o  o>  o 

Shakespeare — far  from  it — it  is  merely  to  say  that,  as  a  young  man,  ,    =:r^"s«Q>3's,ai3^ 

he  was  gifted  with  more  dramatic  force  than  any  of  his  contempora-  .■jT.a  °-2  tors      a  S^-  « 

ries.  or  than  any  one  since  Shakespeare,  and  that  it  bums  at  white  heat  |"""  _^  a  -2  §  ^  ^  ^"wxo 

in  these  iinpassipned  dramas.     The  conception  which  underlies  Pippa  _,  |ct:  |  c  2  •  2  yvi^g  > 

Passes,  and  which  maybe  called  the  uncouscious  might  of  simplicity  0-|  ^  3»  .5  J  ^.5  o*5#a 


changed  his  manner  at  once,  and  stut- 
tered out — as  bis  manner  was  when 
moved,  'Ton  '  see — if  Shakespeare 
entered,  we  shonld  all  rise;  if  He  ap- 
peared, we  mast  kneel.'  Or,  not  to  mul- 
tiply instances — as  when  Dante  wrote 
what  1  will  transcribe  from  my  wife's 
Testament,  wherein  I  recorded  it 
fourteen  years  ago — 'Thus  I  believe, 
thus  I  affirm,  thus  I  am  certain  it  is, 
that  from  this  life  I  shall  pass  to 
another  better,  there,  where  that  lady 
lives,  of  whom  my  soul  was  enamored.' 
Dear  friend,  I  may  have  wearied  you 
in  spite  of  your  good  will.  .Godbles* 
you,  sustain,  and  receive  you  1  Re- 
ciprocate this  blessing  with  yours  affec- 
tionately.        Robert  Browning." 

ROBERT  BROWfflNC. 


A1TECD0TE3  AHD   501X5  ON  SOME  PER- 
SONAL ASPECTS  OF  BIB  CEAEACTEU. 


[Lop  (Jon  T+ttrr  lo  the  Xcw  York  Trihunr.} 
Mr.  Lowell  says  that  tbe  characteristic  of 
Brownlnn's  poetry  is  strength.  It  wns 
chumciTlstlc  of  the  roan,  too,  and  not  less 
characteristic  of  him  was  his  cbeerincss.- 
Hli  entrance  Into  a  room  filled  H  with  son- 
Rhine.  He  bad  more  manner  than  is  usual 
with  Englishmen;  lone  residence  abroad 
had  left  Its  mark  upon  him,  and  he  hurt 
adopted  some  habits  from  bis  beloved  Ital- 
ians. He  had  a  way  of  his  own  of  greeting 
his  friends.  The  right  hand  was  raised  and 
half  extended  sideways,  and  came  down 
Into  yours  with  a  kind  of  swing,  the  other 
hand  sometimes  supporting  yours  against 
the  shock.  Tho  voice  was  loud,  at  times 
almost  harsh,  or  rather  strident,  and  by  no 
means  always  subdned  to  the  conventional 
rone  of  the  drawing-room;  still  less  often  of 
the  dining-room,  where  be  liked  to  sit,  as  it 
were,  or  a  throne,  which  others  were  always 
ready  to  build  for  him. 

He  would"  talk  admirably  In  any  circum- 
stnnces,  bnt  he  preferred  a  gallery,  and  the 
most  successful  dinners  were  those  In  which 
Erowning  himself  bore  sway.  He  could 
hold  bis  own  against  competition,  if  need 
were;  his  voice,  when  he  chose,  filling  the 
room,  and  he  struck  fearlessly  into  the  cur- 
rent of  talk;  and  wan  lar  too  much  a  man  of 
tho  world  to  expect  always  td  have  things 
his  own  way,  and  every  company  to  con- 
sist of  Idolators.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  houses  where  only  the 
faithful  wore  asked  to  meet  blm; 
personal  friends,  at  least,  If  not  de- 
votees of  his  postry;  and  there 
it  was  -that  he  spoke  moEt  freely,  ond  on  the 
'■subjects  for  which  he  cared  tnoet.  I  will 
not  renent  what  I  have  said  in  these  col- 
umns before  about  his  talk.  It  was  various, 
full,  and  full  of  illumination  at  times;  at 
other  times,  if  he  thought  his  fellow-guests 
commonplace,  he  allowed  his  talk  to  suit  to 
their  level.  Not  that  he  ever  suffered  this 
to  be  seen;  he  bad  no  arrogance  and  no  airs 
of  superiority;  but  If  the  people  amous 
whom  he  found  himself  preferred,  like  the 
Englishman  In  California,  the  weather  as  a 
topic,  there  was  no  one  more  ready  than 
Browning  to  lend  himself  to  this  caprice. 
His  Favorite  Drink. 
Browning  drank  port  wine  by  preference, 
and  be  has  been  known  tosaytbat  claret 
was  a  drink  for  women,  port  for  men.  His 
robustness  of  nature  expressed  itself  some- 
times in  an  Intolerance  of  whatever  he 
thought  less  robust  than  his  own.  What  he 
liked  when  dining  ont  was  to  find  a  decan- 
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ter  of  port  at  his  plate,  and  In  houses  where 
bt  dined  often  and  his  tastes  were  known 
the  decanter  was  always  there.  He  nsed  to 
protest  against  It,  but  ho  drank  the 
wine,  moderately,  and  drank  no  other 
when  be  could  get  port.  He  was  not 
a  very  good  Judge  of  the  wine  he  loved 
so  well.  One  of  his  oldest  friends  sup- 
plied him  for  many  years  with  '34  port.  I 
sbomd  think  Browning  first  and  last  drank 
his  full  share  of  that  famous  vintage.  Tho 
nectar  passed  his  lips  without  a  remark. 
When  It  was  all  gone,  his  host  had  to  fall 
back  on  '51,  a  wine.  In  the  opinion  of  con- 
noisseurs, inferior  to  'C4,  not  only  In  a^c, 
but  In  those  qualities  on  which  the  perfec- 
tion of  port  depends.  Browning  then  for  the 
first  time  praised  his  drink.  The  tr.sto  Is 
one  he  shared  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  wine  was  about  equal. 

He  was  quite  free  from  all  the  little  vani- 
ties and  irritabilities  in  which  lesser  authors 
Indulge  themselves,  but  he  seta  Just  value 
on  bis  position  and  on  the  various  recogni- 
tions of  It  which  came  to  elm.  He  was  de- 
lighted when  Cambridge,  I  think  it  was, 
made  blm  an  honorary  Master  of  Arts,  a 
distinction  almost  unique.  His  Oxford  de- 
gree pleased  him  and  his  Honora-y  fellow- 
ship of  Balliol.  When  Lord  Rosebery  gave 
bis  state  dinner  to  the  Shab,  a  representa- 
tive function,  and  gnests  were  expected  to 
come  In  uniform  or  court  dress,  Browning 
wrote  to  his  host  that  as  he  was  asked  as  a 
man  of  letters,  he  thought  it  might  be  pro- 
per If  he  wore  his  gown  as  doctor  of  civil 
law.  It  struck  everybody  as  a  happy 
thought,  and  Browning's  appearance  In  th3 
flowing  scarlet  robes  of  the  University  was 
one  of  the  o  vent*  of  tbe  evening ;  pleased  bis 
host  and  the  Shah  and  Mr.  Glads  tone-  and 
everybody  else. 

Browning   Societies. 

He  was,  in  all  essential  things,  perfectly 
simple  and  genuine;  transparently  so, some- 
times. The  beginning  of  the  Browning  so- 
cieties was  an  Instance.  Shortly  before,  Mr. 
Furnlvall  had  driven  out  of  the  new  Shakes- 
peare Society  a  great  part  of  Its  best  mem- 
bers by  the  extreme  violence  and  even  bru- 
tality of  his  attack  on  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  on  the  late  Mr.  Hall  1  well  Phillips. 
The  society  was  a»kcd  to  disown  Mr. 
Euriiivall,  but  the  machinery  was  la  his 
hands  aud  nothing  was  done,  so  the  secession 
took  place.  Mr.  Browning  and  some  of  the 
seceders  met  at  dinner,  and  thoro  was  a  dis- 
cussion from  which  Browning,  though  a 
member,  and  I  think  Vice  President,  held 
aloof.  He  was  pressed  for  an  opinion,  but 
would  give  none,  and  when  asked  If  be  In- 
tended to  remain  member  of  a  society  re- 
sponsible for  tho  ruffianism  of  Mr.  Furnl- 
vall, said,  rather  shortly,  that  ho  did.  A 
few  days  later  It  came  out  that  Mr.  Furnl- 
vall was  about  to  start  a  Browning  Society. 

Tbe  formation  of  these  Browning  societies 
undoubtedly  pleased  Browning.  He  had 
lived  more  than  half  his  poetic  II  lb  In  neglect 
and  under  a  cloud  of  critical  hostility  and 
obloquy,  all  which  ho  had  borne  stoutly  and 
for  the  most  part  silently,  adhering  through 
e~U  report  and  through  good  to  the  faith 
that  was  In  him.  His  fame  grew  very 
•lowly.  "My  publishers,"  he  one*  said, 
•  'know  Just  now  many  copies  of  a  new  poem 
they  can  sell;  they  print  so  many;  no  more 
and  no  less. ' '  But  never  was  a  more  strik- 
ing example  of  the  truth  of  Emerson's  re- 
mark that  the  Influence  of  any  writing 
Is  In  mathematical  proportion  to  Its  depth 
of  thought.  Whatever  else  there  might  be, 
or  might  not  be,  In  Browning's  books,  there 
was  plenty  of  hard  thinking,  and  some  of  It 
was  so  hard  that  these  societies  were  farmed 
to  make  It  easier.  It  was  an  act  of  homage 
to  which  Browning  would  have  been  more 
or  less  than  human  not  be  sensible.  It  came 
at.  a  critical  period,  and  he  was  a  more  im- 
portant figure  In  literature  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  these  societies.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  busi- 
ness,  and  tbe    effusive  enthusiasm  of  his 


least  wise  admirers  annoyed  him  more  than 
he  chose  to  own.  One  or  two  American  so- 
cieties seemed  to  have  been  founded  and 
worked  with  little  regard  to  that  American 
sense  of  luuiior  which  so  often  saves  people 
from  ridicule.  He  was  patient  with  them, 
accepted  UiC-ir  frilmtes  of  admiration,  took 
;t;  vi'l  for  Ihi  «';ed  when  the  expression 
\,a=  .tb":urd,  mid  lejolced  to  know  thai  he- 
nc-ith  all  the  nonsense  on  tbe  surface  there 
was  a  basis  of  real  appreciation  for  what  he 
himself  most  valued  In  his  own  writing. 
Who;,  appealed  to,  ho  no  more  profes-ed 
always  to  know  what  he  had  meant  luau 
Status  Choate  to  decipher  his  own  hand- 
jnmngj»fter  a  laptfl  oUUra* 
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practical  proofs  of  tho  difficulties  thatbeaetj 
bis  ver^ehe  used  to  bo  rat-taw  impatient  oP 
any  suggestion  that  he  was  difficult, or  more! 
difficult  than  a  thinker  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be.  This  he  expressed  with  startling 
simplicity.  "They  talk,"  said  Browning 
one  night  to  a  dozen  people,  "of  Tny  being 
obscure.  Do  tbey  consider  that  the  com- 
mentators have  been  at  work  on  Shakes- 
peare for  200  years,  and  have  not  mado  him 
out  yet  T"  Wliat  answer  could  be  made  to 
that?  He  has  been  heard  to  assert  that 
there  Is  not  a  sentence  lu  bit  poems  which 
cannot  be  parsed.  Carlyle  said  the  came 
thing  of  his  own  prose. 

Sometimes  he  b'jrst  out  against  the  critics, 
much  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Beaconsfield'i 
celebrated  explosion:  "Men  who  cannot 
write  a  sentence  of  English  complain  that  I 
do  not  write  English.  They  don't  know 
whether  I  do  or  not."  And  there  was  one 
critic,  himself  a  writer  of  verse, ' of  whom 
Browning  never  could  speak  with  patience. 
The  man  had  misquoted  him,  and  based  his 
censure  on  the  misquotation.  "Yet  I  sup- 
pose he 'could  read,"  said  the  Indignant 
poet.  The  offender  shall  remain  nameless. 
Welcomed  Foreign  Opinion. 

There  certainly  was  a  time  when  Brown- 
ing and  Matthew  Arnold  were  not  very  cor- 
dial. No  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  in 
their  conceptions  of  literature,  and  Arnold 
had  expressed  his  in  his  usual  fearless  way 
with  reference  to  some  one  of  Brown- 
ing's more  inscrutable  performances— the 
"HohcnsUel  Schwangan,"  I  think.  When 
Arnold  walked  into  tho  room  Browning  aU 
but  turned  his  back  on  blm.  Tbe  mood  did 
not  last,  happily.  The  man  or  toe  world 
resumed  ills  accustomed  sway  over  the 
poet,  and  before  dinner  was  over  Browning 
had  swallowed  down  his  wrath  and  found 
himself  nble  to  converse  with  Arnold  with 
good  humor,  though  still  stiffly.  No  one  need 
blame  either  of  the  two,  nor  Is  any  stone  to 
be  cast  at  Browning  because  he  was  Impa- 
tient of  criticism  which  stood  between  blm 
and  the  general  appreciation  he  thought  his 
due.  He  bad  spent  his  life  in  loyalty  to  an 
ideal,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
Ideal,  the  loyalty  and  sincerity  of  the  man 
are  beyond  praise.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
welcomed  foreign  opinion  as  tbe  opinion  of 
posterity.  "You  get  proofs  enough  of  It 
from  America. "  "Oh,  no,"  be  answered, 
•  •I  don't  consider  American  opinion  foreign 
opinion."  It  Is  a  remark  commonly  enough 
heard  in  these  days  from  English  lips,  but  It 
came  from  Browning  with  u  meaning  which 
the  American  man  of  letter*  may  well  con- 
sider deeply. 

*.m  «J  »  ..a...   ' 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Robert  Browning's  Funeral. 
London,  Dec.  31.— The  funeral  service* 
«ver  the  remains  of  Robert  Browning 
took  place  at  Westminster  Abbey  to-day. 
The  body  tvns  placed  in  a  polished  pine 
coffin,  on  which  was  a  small  brass  plate 
bearing  tho  dates  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  the  poc.  Wreaths  from  Lord  Tenny- 
son And  Miss  Browning  were  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  coflin.    Wreaths  were  sent 


by  many  other  persons,  including  Henry 
Irving,  Air.  Bancroft,  Mir  John  Millaia, 
air.  Alma  Tadcma  and  Sir  Theodore 
Martin. 

The  dense  fog  which  enveloped  London 
to-day  completely  hid  tbe  cortege  a*  It 
moved  to  tho  Abbey.  The  sacred  stracturo 
was  crowued  with  friends  and  admirers  of 
tue  dead  poet.  Aa  the  funeral  procession 
entered  the  Abbey  and  approached  the 
altar,  Croft  and  Pnrcclt's  choral  muslo  was 
sung.  The  coffin  wus  carrlt<d  down  the  aislo 
and  placed  In  front  of  the  ultar  slops.  Dur- 
ing tbe  madtngof  the  lesson  Wesley's  an- 
ttiera,  ""Wo  All  Go  to  Our  Place,  "and  the 
hymn,  "Meditation,"  wore  sung.  Thocholr 
alKO  sang  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  and  re- 
frain, "He  Glvrt.:i  His  Beloved  Sleep,"  to 
special  muslo  by  Bridges. 

After t!ie  services  tit  the  altar  the  coffin 

Was  borne  to  the  Poets"  corner  In  the  south 

transept.    As  It  was  !;>wc re  !  into  tho  grave 

;bo  Committal  sorvico  was  '.-haunted  by  the 

borlstcrs.    Dean  Umdicy   offered  a  prayer 

fid  recited  tbe  Collect,   and  the  hymn,  "O 

lod,   Our  Help  In  Ages  rust,"  was  sung, 

,ho  congregation  Joining   with    tho  choir. 

the  services  vera  concluded  with  the  bene- 

tlctlon.    As  the  congregation  dispersed  tbe 

ggan'.st  pltiyed  the  "Dead  March-in  Haul. " 

The  grave  Is  1:-.  front  of  Abraham  Cowley's 

Monument,    within  the  ausrln  murlccd  by, 

jon«.fc!iow's   bust.     The     monument*     of 

.Chaucer,  Edmund   Kfienscr,  Ben   Johnson, 

JjUlltm.  Matthew  prior  and  Thomas  Gray 

pidorn  thi  'a  all*   near   by.      The  floor  about 

«bt-.ci    •>  :  was  covered  with   a  black  cnrpoL 

fcnri  tiir»  walls  were  hidden  l>y  a  profusion  or 

Jrnrci  xotfrs,  whliiiunii  pink  and  purple. 

T  CI'.- •   about   the  si  uveas   the   body  was 

|o"  ■  i  ■  •    i.o  its  final  'resting  plnoo  stood  the' 

©lo^t    Llt-v,    Edward  While  Benson,   Arch-, 

Bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Priuiuto  of  all 

England;    tho  Very  itcv.   George  Uradley, 

3)cun  of  Westminster;   Kev.   (icorge  Protb- 

Wo. '..m:>n  of  Westminster;   Bev.  Hobinsoa 

IDnclivvortM, Canon  of  West  minster  ;thechor- 

;iste:x  and  tho   'lull- bearer*— Hallam  Tcnnl- 

soii,  Dr.  Sutler.  Justice  Stephen,  SlrTbeo-' 

dore  Martin,  tbe  venerable  Frederick  Fur- 

rar,    Archdeacon    of    Westminster;     Prot. 

W««sur>.  Prof.  Jcwctt,  sir  Frederick  Lei-h- 

ion.  sir  sanies  I'-jjot,  George  Grow,  George 

Bin!'.'!  a'Vd  Pr«>f.   Knight.     Xho  dense   log 

Which    prevailed    throughout   the  services 

u.itk.  ati   unusually  .voi.iDrc  effect  to    the 

\sner*:;.  i 

•  'lowing  ••    illcmen  were  present  at 

3ru wni ti»' sfuricral:     Mr.  Lincoln,    the  I.'. 

<.'■:■■•■>•:  iiir!   Kowbery,    Arthur Hulll- 

•C:iirne!"i   -'.cy. Justice  Coleridge, 

.    .  ;..- >f  A.-x.  I  J,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

...,-.'•  >;--..ischfiu.  *:-.   Brosaoy,   Mr.   Chil-- 

■  '■!•     .'•■   Besatttt'Maz  Mnller.   Mr.   Dicey, 

Miila        .;  :stln  McCarthy,    Alma  Tadema, 

Mr.    11    -l.-y.   SI.    J.    Lubbock,  Mr.   Grant 

i:ui:':<n.U  Col.    Hamilton,   aide-de-camp  to 

Ul<*  (1||<     II. 


WOBEWT  wBOWMIMQ.;       , 

An  Admirer  off  the  Enigmatic  Poet  J«- 
»  terprets  Htaa.   i  , 

Lovers  of  Browning  enjoyed  the  rara  treat 
'  yes>t< rday  afternoon  of  bearing,  their  favorite 
Interpreted  and  eulogised  by  one  of  bis  warm- 
est admirers  In  America.  Tbe  reputation  of 
Protestor  Boyesen  as  a  lBsrary  critic  and  as  a 
student  of  Browning  attracted  to  Associa- 
tion Hall  an  unasosily  large  andlence, 
which  was  convinced  that,  whatever  were  the 
obscurities  and  knotty  tangles  of  Browning, 
here  was  one  who  had  not.  only  extracted 
sense  from  them,  hot  loond  in  them  ac  in- 
spiration. 

Professor  Boyesen  admitted  tbat  Brown- 
ing was  obeenre  and  needlessly  invol-ed. 
but  he  pleaded  that  the  rich  veins  of.  Intel- 
lectualgoid  Imbedded  »1n  bis  works  were 
well  .  worth  tho  digging  after.  Professor 
Boyesen  was  frequently  applauded  as  ha 
dug  out  soma  Browning  nugget  aad  lattba 
light  of  his  fancy  and  imagination  nlsy 
on  it. 
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The  lectorer  began  by  q  noting  Carlyle, 
"A  man  has  his  own  style  and  bis  own 
nose."  "A  man's  style,"  be  continued. 
"may  be  peculiar,  just  like  the  bridge  of 
his  nose,  bnt  Browning's  Is  a  pans  asoiui  ass, 
an  ass's  bridge  to  most  readers.  When 
Douglas  Jen-old  recovered  from  a  severe  'Ill- 
ness his  wile  brought  him  some  of  the  latest 
books  for  reading.  Among  them  was  <6or- 
dello.'  When  she  returncd.after  some  time, 
she  found  her  husband  In  great  distress  of 
mind.  •Oh,  why  did  yon-  conceal  it  from 
me?'  he  said. 

••  •Conceal  what?'  asked  his  astonished 
wile.'  'That  X  have  lost  my  mind,'  he 
cried.  'Don't  deceive  me  any  longer  I  i 
have  read  this  whole  book  .through,  and 
haven't  understood  a  word  of  It.'  Jerroid's 
wife  then  sat  down  and  read  Bordello  too, 
and,  lo  her  husband's  great  relief,  told  him, 
that  she  couldn't  understand  a  word  stf  it 
either." 

After  rapidly  glancing  over  Browning's 
life  and  his  personal  tralbvpralslng  bis  rich 
Intellect,  acute  perception  and  floeconvsr- 
snttonal  gift,  tbe  lecturer  turned  to.  tbe  ex- 
amination of  Brownlng'a  verse,  whose  chief 
characteristic,  ho  said,  eras  Its  intallectaal 
quality.  "The  musical  pleasure,  the  easy 
now  of  rhythm  is  wantiag,aad  his  Terse  Jolt* 
along  Ilka  a  coal  cart  over  cobbteaiocMs,  Ml* 
poetry  Is  lntellectnal,and  not  emotional  Mre 
Longfellow's,  whose  sweet,  simple  songs, 
attuned  by  delight  la  nature,  lore  of  chil- 
dren— snbiects  appealing  to  the  common 
heart— seem  to  slug  themselves.  Xocsowlth 
Browning.  Uuless  we"  Caleb  his  clue,  be 
makea  us  doobt  whether  the  English  lan- 
guage was  our  mother  league.  And  tbe 
poet  often  neglects  totnmisn  thaclnsv  Hot 
If  you  once  get  It  yon  plunge  with  hi  so  into 
tbe  twilight  depths  or  tbe  human  aoei." 

As  an  Illustration  of  Brownlng'a  aeon-' 
mnlatlon  of  curious  lore.  Professor  Boyesen 
mentioned  tbe  medlnval  custom  of  tbe 
monies  of  crossing  their  knives  and  forks,  la 
commemorating  the  crucifixion,  and.. of 
drinking  their  orange^  water  In  three  gnlps 
as  a  suggestion  of  the  Trinity,  a  custom 
which  Drowning  notes  in  tbe  "90001011 
Cloister,"  and  which  Is  nowhere  else  re- 
ferred lo.  Professor  Boyesen  read  the  solilo- 
quy of  the  mook  with  power.aud  also  quoted 
from  "Fra  Llppl  Llppo"  and  .  "Conies- 
stons. "  He  thought  that  Bishop  Tagncr's 
proposition,  that  which  Is  obscurely  cx- 
prossdd  Is  obscurely  thought,  was  not  true 
lO'Brownlnv'scase,  bis  obscurity  being  due 
rather  to  ovor- vividness  of  vision.  "He 
sees  too  much,  and  puis  Uall  down  without 
proper,  regard  lor  order  and  sequence. 
He  .cannot  bear  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing In  the  interest  of  lucidity. 
And  his  works  lose  much  oh  ac- 
count or  this  defect.  With  on  adequate  and 
noble  stylo  they  would  be  rated  among  tbe 
greatest  treasures  of  English  literature."  The 
lecturer  said  that  Browning  also  liked  to 
mystify  a  little  bit  the  Browulug  clubs,  with 
tholr  hypeMugenutty  of  Interpretation. 
Much  of  his  obscurity  might  slso  bocbarged 
to  his  grappling  with  the  "faucle*  that  break 
through  the  meshes  of  language  and  es- 
cape." "His.  work,"  continued  the  lec- 
turer, "msy  not  be*  so  valuable  artistically 
as  It  Is  psychologically,  but  I  would  rather 
takeamuu  at  his  high-water  mark,  and 
Browning's  burb-watcn  mark  is  very  high. 
His  •  Paracelsus'  deals  with  a  problem  akin 
to  that  or  Goethe's  'Faust,*  bat  With  the 
mnslcal  motion  left  out.  It  shows  great  ver- 
satility or  thought  and  dluleutle  brilliancy. 
•Strafford'  (1827;  was  written  for  tbe  actor 
Macreud,"  nut  was  soon  withdrawn  irorn 
tho  stugc.  In  •bordello'  Browning's  ob- 
scurity reaches  Its  climax,  and  bewilders 
with  its  labyrinthine  tangle  of  words  and 
thought.  Tennyson  «ald  he  ouly  understood 
two  lines  ol  the  whole  poem,  aud  they  were 
both  lies.  The  lines  were  the  first  and  tbe 
last  or  tho  poem :       * 

•  ••Who  will,  shall    hear  Bordello's  story 
•told,' 
and 


>Wbo  would,  hath  beard  Bordello's  story 

told.'  " 
.  prot  Boyesen  thought  that  the  problem 
was,     nevertheless,     declphsmbie.      "The 
.Bin:;  and  tbe  Book"  was  characterised  as 

•  *a  great  achievement,  which  came  near  be- 
Ing  tai-greater. ' '  Prof.  Boyesen  reed  Count 
Guldo's  lose  desperate  cry  for  mercy  es  If  be 
felt  himself  lis  "tremendous  tragle  power 
and  lu  deep  dashes  Into  tbe  twilight  depths' 
of  the  soul.  "■  i 

The  philosophy  of  Browning  was  atnkv 
lngly  contrasted  with  that  of  Tenuyson. 

•  •A  poet's  philosophy  is  his  definite  attitude 
towards  lire;  it  is  tbe  lens  of  his  individual- 
vision.  Hbeilcy'a  wss  a  wild,  lawless  oepl- 
ratlon,  a  panting  for  something  higher,  a 
wild  lyrical  yearning  for  tbe  unattainable. 
Tennyson's  was  confidence  In  law,  and  the 
doctrine  ol  soli-subordination  aud  averages. 
No  wild,  frenzied  grief,  but  a  mournful, 
brooding  sorrow.  Kp  ecstasy  of  bltss, 
but  a  sweet,  temperate  felicity.  Brown- 
ing's phllosopty  Is  widely  divergent. 
With  uini  jmssloa  Is  the  expres- 
sion of  personality  at  flood  tide,  ilo  doss 
not  preach  subordtnntlon  of  passion  to 
duty,  but  the  duly  ol  passionate  aspiration. 
His  Is  u  philosophy  ol  aspiration  that  rejects 
oven  perfection,  bocause  perfection  can  go 
no]  higher,  ilo  is  tbe  apostle  of  the  health* 
rage,  the&nptvme  up- welling  of  Individual 
energy  in  passtou.  But  there  is  an  cssou- 
tlul  Immorality  In  the  proposition, glariugly 
visible  lu  Truth  and  Art  and  the  Statue  aud 
theliust. " 

Prof.  Boyesen  closed  by'  saying  that 
Browning  was  far  too  great  a  subject  for  one 
lecture,  and  ma',  he  only  tried  to  give  herb 
aud  there  a  clue  which  would  inalso  reading 
him  easier,  and  inaice  accessible  tho  wealth 
ol  delight  auu  nis'ium  i  •  i  oslted  u  tho  lab- 
yriuthiue  chambers  ot  Ms  vor>e.  I 

SIR  EDW1S  AliXOLD  HOMED 


ENTERTAINED  BY  THE  LOTOS 
CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 


[nSIQTGFtJZSBSS  6VSST8  AftD  ELOQUENT 
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Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  eminent  English 
Poet,  and  -Editor  oi  tbe  London  Telegraphy 
who  win  to-moirow  oUht.  the  M  Instant, 
appear  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  In  this 
city,  and  give  readings  from  nis  poems, 
accompanied  by  descriptive  remarks  about 
them,  and  who,  this  evening,  wtu  be  the 
gne«iof  tnePenn  club,  eras  given  a  dinner 
on  Saturday  nitht  lasl  by  lite  Lot©*  Clob, 
or  .New  Vork,  regarding  which  the  New  York 
limcr.,  ofthelal  lactam,  Kays: 

The  Loioa  Club,  wntcb  In  tiie  psei  has  bad 
the  pleascre  of  entertaining  such  dtstln- 
gulsned  loreignersas  Wilkte  Collins,  Ed- 
mund  Yal~  and  Charles  Klngsley,  was) 
aglow  last  cvei^ns  with  the  wiinpih  of  a 
i  h::Ctii.e!  and  reception  In  honor  ci  fir  Ed- 
w  in  Arnold,  poet  aid  journalise  On  every 
wail  and  in  every  alcove  there  hung  such 
emblems  as  served  best  lo  enliven  aud  re- 
ircsb  memories  or  the  dWtlngalsbed  honors 
won  by  the  club's  goest. 
Siamese  nn  ■  Japanese  flags  predominated. 
On  tue  wall  at  the  poet's  right  bang  a  lull- 
sized  portrait  ol  himself,  done  in  crayon, 
an<i  ov.r  toe  doorway  which  separated  i be 
parlors  was  draped  the  sacred  emblem  o,  t  e 
Order  of  the  White  Elephant— a  Siamese 
decoration  which  naa  been  conferred  upon 
only  three  English-speaking  persons— 
Queen  Victoria. sir  Eawin  Arnold  and  Gen. 
J.  A.  Halderman,  et  this  city.  This  deco- 
ration, among  many  others,  glistened  on 
Sir  tdwln'a  br  ast  last  evening. 

A  i.undred  elabmen,   with  their  guests. 
were  present  st  the  banquet,  and  nearly  e 


...iDJrea  more  arrived  beiore  Uj«  speech- 
maclng  began.  At  the  rlkbtof  fresidrnt 
Frauk  li.  Lawrence  sat  the  gne»t  of  the 
even  in;.  witn  Oe*r*e  W.  CD  lids  at  his 
right.  At  the  President's  left  mi  President 
bet.  Low  01  Colombia,  Am«>  igtne  other  gen- 
Ilciuea  present  were  Alumt  HaUtcad,  Robert 
Edwin  Bonner,  Laurence  Uuttoo,  Ballard 
eJmUu.  Re  hard  Henry  Stoddard,  ISdmund 
C.  stedruao,  Arthur  Brisbane,  Wax.  H.  Me- 
Eiroy.  Fail  I  Dana,  Geo.  Horace  Porter,  at. 
Clair  McKel way,U>L  John  A.  Cockerill,  May 
O'Rcll.  coioncl  Robert  O.  Ingram,  Robert 
B.  K*-o*evelt,  W.  J.  Artel  1,  Major  J-ftPoed, 
A.  Frank  Hicbardson,  Jbouiss  W.  Knox. 
Geoeial  J.  A.  Halderman,  General  Oaniel 
E.  Blckles,  Isaac  N.  BeJIgmaO,  Uefterul  C 
H.  T.  touts,  H.  2C.  Aloen,  Ueorge  H.  Jones 
and  E.  B.  -Harper. 

President  uan-renoe.  In  proposing  Sir  Ed* 
win's  ueallb,  seld: 

•  •When  it  became  known  that  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  was  to  visit  onr  snores.  It  followed 
tuat  iheUbtos  Club  was  to  welcome  hi  in. 
As  to  bis  eminent  graces  of  nitnd  and  heart, 
1  di^u  not  tell  yon  or  any  other  Engitsu- 
*snf:i«niij  people. 

'•lie  Is  peruana  best  known  to  o*  as  a 
uoe«.  X  should  not  say  -perhaps,'  bnt  that 
h  a  many  estimable  qualities  confuse  me. 
He,  ujorv  tban  any  other  man,  baa  brought 
na  near  Asia— tbe  Asia  ot  whieh  we  knew  so 
Hi  tie.  We  near  it  aald  that  the  Laureate  la 
In  his  declining  days.  We  bear  it  asked 
'Who is  losticoecd  him?'  We  know  mat 
;.-■  Iiijh  stitnuard  oi  English  poetry  will  not 
ii:c  while  iheau.uor  of  ■  the  Ligtitof  Asia' 
live*. 

••Vol,  gentleman.  It  Is  uot  alone aa  a  poet 
that  we  meet  and  greet  ului  to-night,  but  aa 
■i  Ji-urn:ui-t  as  well.  Weil  do  we  remember 
his  services  as  a  moulder  oi  public  Opinion 
In  England.      It  was  be,  on   behalf  oi    me 

London  Uaiig  TefeprapA.  and  tu  connection 
with  one  oi  onr  avuyuod  Americans,  who 
sent  Stanley  In  search  ot  Livingston*— all 
honor  to  that  samsM  undertaking.  As  a 
poet,  aa  a  Journalist  and  aa  a  scholar;  as 
psevbe  migm  taiu  to  us,  if  be  chose,  la 
•many  mystical  tongues,  we  welcome  aod 
We  great  sir  Edwin  Arnold. " 

me  health  of  the  club's  guest  was  drank, 
everybody  rising  and  cheering. 

In  responding  to  the  totat  blr  Ed  win  said : 
«  •  •  •  e  • 

••To-night  must  always  be  for  me  Indeed 
a  memorable  occasion.  Many  a  Urns  and 
ort  during  the  seven  loatruuie  composing 
my  II  ie  1  have  bad  personal  rsasou  to  re- 
Juice  at  toe  splendid  mistake  commuted  by 
CnrUiopuer  Cotambna  tu 'discovering  your 
now  taiuons  aud  powerial  eon  a  try.  When 
Me  caravels  putlortn  tram  onr  stile  of  tue 
Atlantic  be  bad  no  expectation  whatever, 
contrary  to  tbe  general  battel  and  statement, 
of  discovering  a  new  world.  He  *aa  at  that 
time  thinking  of  and  search:  an  wr  a  very 
ancient  laud,  tbe  empire  ot  Xluauign,  or 
Japan,  at  tbat  era  innob  and  mysteriously 
talked  aouui  t»y  Marco  Polo  and  otuer  tra- 
'sellers,  bnt  by  a  splendid  blunder  he  stum- 
ham  npou  America. 

•■I  bare  good  reason  to  great  his  name  in 
memory  apart  trum  certain  other  not  un- 
important results  ot  his  error,  owlug,  as  I 
do  to  nim,  that  prodigious  debt  ot  a  dear 
American  wife  now  wilu  Cod— of  children, 
halt  American  and  half  English,  ot  count- 
less friends,  of  a  large  part  ot  my  literary 
reputation,  and,  to  crown  all,  this  memora- 
ble evauiug.  Am  eeetuxque  Dna,  wnlch,  of 
Itselt,  would  he  enough  to  reward  me  lor 
more-  thau  X  have  done,  and  toenconrairs 
ma  In  a  much  more  arduous  task  than  eveu 
tuat  which  1  nave  undertaken. 

"i  am  to-night  tbe  proud  and  nappy 
guest  ot  a  elttb  celebrated  all  over  the  world 
tor  lis  brilliant  fellowship,  its  broad  en- 
lightenment ana  It*  large  and  gracious  hos- 
pitalities. I  see  around  me  here  t nose  who 
worthily  reflect,  by  their  weight,  their  learn- 
ing, their  social,  civil,' literary  au.i  artistic 
acbtevemeuta  and  accomplishments,  the 
best  Intellect  ol  tnls  vast  and  noble  laud, 
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acd  I  have  been  pleasantly  made  aware  that 
o'ih-r  well-known  Americans,  although  ab- 
sent in  person,  art  present  lu  spirit  to-nl„-n  t 
at  this  board. 

•  '        a       '   • '.-       s 

•  •I  bave  not  the  conceit  to  beltere  that' 
ycursplendld  welcome  ol  this  evening  la  in* 
teuuea  solely  for  we,  or  tor  my  writings. - 
la  truth,  ailbongh  X  say  this  In  a  certain 
confidence,  and  do,  not  wish  tbe  observation' 
to  go  iar  beyond  thJs  banqnel  chamber,  X 
have  no  higb  opinion  of  myself.  The  true 
•nut  ean  never  loss  sight  of  tbe  abyss 
which  separates  bis  ideal  trom  tbat  wnlch 
be  has  nallzed.  X  am  confidently  and  Joy- 
ously aware  tuat  In  my  comparatively  un- 
important person,  gentlemen,  you  saiuta 
to-nlg-bf,  with  tbe  large-heatt«dne*scu«rae- 
teriaiic  "i  yonrtand  and  of  tbe  Lotos  Club 
in  particular,  tbe  heart  ol  tbat  other  aud 
oluer  England  wnlcb  also  loves  you  well, 
and  through  me  to-nignt  warmly  and.  Ua* 
eerely  greets  you.       -       **" 

The  Copyright  Tatar. 

••Moreover,  tbe  lowliest  ambassador  de- 
rive.* a  ujcaMire  of  dignity  irotn  tno  com- 
Uil^sion  of  a  mighty  sovereign, aod  tbe  con- 
vict! ..n  that  supports  mc  ibis  eveulng  Is 
tbat  In  my  unworthy  self  tbe  uteu  of  letters 
ol  ibecUatianiicand  transatlantic  lands  are 
here  Joining  bauds,  sud  that  li  1  may  In 
hutniiity  sp-  ale  ior  my  literary  countrymen 
they  aisc  herewnd  now  warmly  salute  tl.ose 
ol  your  race,  not  tho  le»a  warmly  because 
America  has  wholly  decreed  a  signal  deed 
ot  Justice  toward  English  authors lii  ber 
copyright  act  Home  years  ago  1  wrote  tue 
llttic  verses  in  the  preiaceofa  book  dedi- 
cated to  my  numerous  trlends  In  America, 
which  ran  like  this: 
•  •Thou  new  Great  Britain,  famous,  free  and 

bright. 
West  ot  thy  West  sleepeth   my   ancient 

East; 
Our  snuseu  make  thy  moons;  daytime  and 

nignt 
Meet  in  sweet  morning  promise  on   tby 

breast. 
•  •Fulfill  the  promise,  lady  of  wide  lands, 
Where  with  thine  own  aa  English  stager 

ranks; 
I,   who  found  tavor   from   thy  sovereign 

bauds. 
Kiss  them,  and  at  thy  feet  lay  this  for 

thanks. 

•  •Tonr  Legislature  has  since  rendered  mv 
statement  absolutely  true,  and  bas  given 
full  cltizenitbtp  in  this  country  to  every  Eng- 
lish anther.  Personally,  I  was  never  a  fa- 
natic on  tbe  matter,  I  bave  always  rather 
bad  a  tenderness  for  those  buccaneers  of  the 
ocean  ol  books  who,  in  natations  bottoms, 
carried  my  poetical  goods  iar  and  wide, 
without  any  charge  ior  frelabt 

•  'Laurels.  In  my  opinion,  for  tbtycan  be 
won,  are  meant  to  be  worn  with  tbankiol* 
ness  and  modesty,  not  to  be  eaten  like  salad 
or  boiled  like  cabbage  for  tbe  pot,  and  when 
some  ol  my  coram  es  have  said  Impatiently 
about  that  more  tn<»ugbtful  work  mat  writ- 
ers mast  leave,  X  bare,  perhaps,  vexed  Ahem 
by  replying  like  an  old  iriend.  wbosald :  «Mor- 
quls  Je  ne  vols  pas  lauecesslte.'  An  author 
wbo  aspires  to  lame  and  an  Independent 
gratitude  bestowed  tor  true  creative  service 
to  mankind  should  be  content,  1  hold,  with 
tbose  lolly  and  Inestimable  rewards,  and 
not  demand  bread  and  batter  eiso  from  tbe 
higb  muses,  as  If  they  were  tier  man  wait- 
resses in  a  coffee  boose.  Other  ways  of 
earnlog  dally  bread  should  be  followed. 

••It  profit  comes,  oi  course,  it  is  to  men, 
poets  and  authors  welcome  enough,  and 
justice  Is  ever  the  best  ot  all  excellent  things, 
but  the  one  priceless  reward  for  a  trua  poet 
or  sincere  thinker  lives  surely  In  tbe  ser- 
vice his  work  baa  dons  to  his  -generation 
and  in  tbo  precious  irlcndshlps  which  even 
I  have  found  enrich  bis  existence  and  em- 
bellish bis  nam  In  lite.  Bui  this  cicurclon 
lu  the  literary  rights  now  -equitably  estab- 
lished, leads  me  to  touch  ttpoh  the  noble 
community   ot    language   which    onr  two 


countries  possess.  ._ 

£n gland  aad  Asasrlca. 

•  « -  •  •  «  •  " 
••lam  not  what  Canning  described  at  tbe 

friend  of  every  country  but  bis  own;  Bather, 
in  the  be>i  and  worst  sense  ot  the  word,  X 
am  a  darn  Bn tuber,  who  rejoices  to  think 
thai  her  Majesty,  mo  sovereign.  Is  tbe  heat 
and  noblest  of  all  noble  ladle*,  and  tiAt  tue 
-tlucu's  morning  dram  brswamuud  (be 
world.'  Bnt  ttwasaa  Amertoan  who  first 
uttered  that  flue  pu rase,  aad  your  greatness 
also  marches  to  tbe  glorious  reveille.  Yen, 
too,  besides  roar  own  a  in  p*e  glories,  have  • 
lar*c  pari  by  kinship  aod  ooiiimisn  speech  In 
tue  work  which  Euglaod  bas  done  and  Is 
doing  In  A*ia,  by  giving  peace  aad  develop- 
ment to  ludla;  in  Airk-av  by  Mistering  com- 
merce and  preserving  order;  in  J&rrpt,  by 
opening  the  Dark  Coutlaent,  as  well  as  peo- 
pling A  astral  ta  and  msuy  a  distant  colony 
with  her  luduslrlous  children. 

••Hall  of  all  mis  X  consider  la  America's, 
as  1  also  claim  a  large  aad  substantial  part 
In  tbe  spread  of  me  Anglo-Bason  race 
through  ibis  vast  New  World  nnder  tbat 
lovely  and  honored  banner,  eboal  wnlch  X 
must  mluk  oar  old  poet  was  dreaming  when 
hesaug: 

"  'Hex  lightness  aad  brightness  do  shine  la 

such  splendor 
That  none  hot  the  stars  are  thought  fit  to  at- 
tend her.' 
••Beyond  all  I  saw  we  snore  together  that 
glorious  laoguaze  or  Bbskesneare  wbloh  it 
wiu  be  our  common  duty,  and  J  mink  oar 
manifest  destiny,  to  establish  as  the  general 
tongue  of  the  globe.  This  seems  to  be  In- 
evitable, not  without  a  cerlala  philological 
regret,  since,  if  X  were  to  choose'  an  old 
tongue,  i  think  X  would  preler,  for  its  mask) 
and  lu  majesty,  tbe  beantltut  Caattitan. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  world  musteventu. 
aliy  talk  our  specob,  which  la  already  so 
prevalent  that,  to  olroumnavlgate  the  globe, 
none  other  la  i rr  aad  srsa  (ha  by. 

streets  of  Japan,  the  bitcaars  of  India  aod 
China,  and  me  villages  of  Malaya  on  half 
their  shops  writs  up  tbe  name  aud  goods  la 
Ensjiisn.  .Is  not  ibis  alone  well  nigh  enough 
to  iluk  as  In  pride  and  peace f  The  English 
poet  Cow  per  bss  oob(y  written  t 
•  •/Time  was  when  It  was  praise  aad  boast 

enough, 
In  every  clime  a  traveller  where  we  Might, 
That  we  were    born    her  children;    fame 

enough 
To  fill  tbe  mission  of  a  common  man. 
The  Chatham's  laugaage  was  at*  native 

tongue.' 
Tho  English  of  Shakespeare. 
"Let  ns  ail  try  to  keep  in  speech  and  In 
writing  as  close  as  we  can  lo  me  pnre  Eng- 
lish tbat  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and,  in 
these  later  times.  Lotigieltow,  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  bave  fixed.  It  will  nut  beea»y. 
Conversing  recently  with  Lord  Tennyson, 
and  expressing  similar  opinions,  he  satd  to 
me:  'It  Is  bad  lor  ns  that  English  will  al- 
ways be  a  Hpoken  speech,  since  tbat  means 
that  li  will  always  be  changing. '  and  some 
time  will  i  ome  when  you  and  I  wilt  be  as 
bard  to  read  lor  the  common  people  as 
Chaucer  Is  to-da  .  You  remember,  gwittle- 
meo,  what  opinion  your  brilliant  humorist, 
Artemoa  Ward,  let  fall  to  tb»a:  ancient 
siuger.  >Mr.  Chancer,'  be  observed  casn- 
aliy.  «ls  <»n  admirable-poet,  bat  as  a  spelllst 
a  very  decided  failure. ' 

•  •To  tbe  treasure  house  ot  mat  noble 
tongue  the  United  States  have  splendidly 
contributed,  it  wontd  be  far  poorer  to-day 
without  the  teodcr  cares  ol  Long.eilow,  tbe 
sereno  and"  phllo.-opiilc  pages  ol  fc«inersoii, 
me  convincing  wii  aud  clear  criticism  ol 
my  liiu-'rloua  depart -d  friend,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  and  ihe  CaiQllUM-ltke  perfection 
ctihe  lyrics  of  Edgar  Allan  1'oe,  and  the 
glorious  lanjc-iouipercd  dlthyrambsol  Walt 
Whitman.    These   stalely  aud  sacred  luurel 

(groves  j;mw  be.e  in  a  gar-:sen forever estend- 
lag,  ever  carrying  further  torward  lor  tbe 


.take  ot  humanity  the  trrvsWUble  flag  of  our 
Saxon  supremacy,  and  lend*  one  to  :a't_r  to 
So  attempt  to  ealoglie  _Yn.trle»  and  the  Idea 
0t  ber  potency  and  hot-  promise.  Tbe  m..«i 
•laborata  pedegyiie  eoald  wm  bain,  we,  < 
_mper.lner.c_i  wnlcb  worrtd  remind  ydu,  per 
baps,  loo  Tl  vtcta  j    ot    byciQey    Smitn.    who, 

|gboa  h»  saw  txiacrsudchilu.  pat  the  back  ot 
k_t_ci3iwta-ri.a  assert- runaway  sas  Old  fcv 
The  IH.le  mala  rvptoed:  •Orandpnpe.  r-  -ee 
It  to  please  in*  tnrtle. '  -My  child* •  be  an- 
swered, 'yon  might  a*  well  stroke  the  dome 
oiHk  Pud's  u>  please  the  Dean  and  Cbap- 
ter. ' 

••I  myself  ones  beard  la  oar~.Booioc.ea I 

G<-.-ckui.  lo  .London  another  little  girls*.",  bar 

mamma  whether  It  would  hori  the  elephant 

liLabo  oilered  him  a  chocolate  d  rop. 

Peace  and  G  «xl-will. 

•  •In  that  guarded  and  respectful  aplrltli 
la  thai  I  venture  in  tell  you  here  to- night 
bow  truly  In  England  the  peaca  and  pros- 
perity of  your  Republic  It  desired,  and  mat 
luere  la  nothing  except  good-  will  ielt  by  Hit 
inaaa  01  oar  poopla  toward  yea,  and  nothing 
bat  tot  greaum  •aUiJaeilun  la  yoar  wealta 
•ud  progress, 

•  ►Between  these  two  msjestlc  ulsters  of  the 
Saxon  blood  the  hatchet  of  war  la,  please 
God,  buried.  Mo  caute  of  quarrel,  1  tblok 
and  hope,  can  ever  be  other wi»e  than  truly 
oat  of  proportion  to  tbe  v«»i  r  cautaa  01  af- 
lecilon  and  accord.  We  nave  no  longer  to 
prove  to  each  other  or  to  tbe  world  thai  Eng* 
tubmen  and  Aiuericaua  are  blgb  spirited 
and  lcarlaaa;  that  Englishmen  aud  Ameri- 
cans alike  will  do  Justice  aud  will  have  Jus- 
tice, and  will  pat  witn  nothing  elee  irom 
eacb  other  a. id  from  the  nation*  at  large. 

•  Oar  prouitare  SMda  ou  both  sides  and 
Indelibly  written  ou  tbe  page  ot  btaiory. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  speak  platitudes  about 
war.  It  has  been  necessary  to  human  pro- 
greta;  it  baa  bred  and  preserved  noble  vir- 
tues; it  has  been  Inevitable  aad  nay  be 
a_taln,  but  it  belongs  to  a  low  civilisation. 
Other  countries  bare  peri-tape  not  jet 
reached  t.iat  point  of  intimate  contact  aad 
ratiooal  advance,  bat  tor  us  two  at  least  tbo 
lime  i-eems  come  wben  violent  deettlons, 
and  even  talk  of  tbem,  should  be  as  umch 
abolished  between  us  aa  cannibalism. 

•  •I  ventured  waen  In  Washing  v-a  to  pro* 
pose  to  President  Harrison  Mat  we  tfcoald 
soma  day,  tne  aooaar  tbe  better,  choose  Ova 
men  or  public  worth  In  tbe  Coiled  Htatea 
and  Ave  in  England,  give  mem  fold  coals, 
11  yon  please,  and  a  handsome  salary,  aad 
ealabllsb  tbeta  aa  a  sanding  end  supreme 
tribunal  oi  arbitration,  reierrlns  to  tbeta 
tbe  Utile  family  talltogs-out  of  Amertea  aad 
01  England,  w  be  never  sometblog  goes  wrong 
between  as  about  a  sealskin  in  Bearing 
Btralta,  a  lobster  pat,  aa  Ambassador's  let- 
ter, a  border  tariff  or  an  Irish  vote.  He 
showed  nitmelf  very  well  disposed  toward 
my  eag_.esilo._-."  ' 

A  number  ot  brilliant  speeches  were  made 
by  some  of  tbe  distinguished  guests  present. 
Mr.  Edmund  Cia.-enoe  Hledrnan  said: 

••I  am  glad 'mat  (Mr  Edwin  Arnold  ac- 
cented bis  quality  as  a  poet.  For,  although 
1  know  he  is  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Star  ol  India,  aad  Is  a  great  Journalist,  and 
a  traveller,  it  M  the  lael  mat  be  Is  a  poet 
that  gives  his  tame  tbe  one  lastre  Which 
brings  ot  all  here  ts-algbU" 

iTetiue-.tBt.t-b  .bow,  of  Colombia  College, 
was  then  tntrndaead. 

He  said:  < 'Those  of.us  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  here  beiore  know  well 
that  tbe  lotos  flower,  which  of  old  was  tbe 
symbol  of  torgetiuloess,  not  only  makes  aa 
aow  forget  oar  homes,  bat  It  makes  those 
guests  wham  It  bat  hidden  to  Its  least  leel 
entirely  at  home.  We  are  delighted  to  meet 
this  charming  guest,  and  to  listen  to  bis 
admirable  speech.  We  have  considered  him 
m  bis  capacity  of  a  poet;  we  most  h1«o  re- 
member that  be  was  a  teacher.  He  first 
taught  In  England,  and  aiterward  waa  at 
tne  bead  ot  a  college  In  that  gnat  India,  the 
beautlea  of  which  he    has   so  gloiloaaly 
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Air.  Law  concluded  wit*  a  glowing  eulogy 
on  the  works  of  Hit  Ed  >rin  Arnold,  and  ibelr 
Value  as  educators  la  this  country.  ' 

Alter  a  brief  speech  by  Paul  Dana,  Mr, 
.Lawrence  called  attenilun  to  the  lael  that 
Mr.  George  W.  CBlida  waa  present ,  bat  said 
he  could  not  calf  on  olm  to  apeak,  as,  by  tbe 
rules  ot  .he  club,  a  person  Who  bad  said  ha 
did  not  wish  to  speak  could  aot  be  ri  quested 
to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Cbtlds  bad  declared  tbat 
be  wlsned  lo  be  excused.  There  were  cries 
of  "Child's.  Cnllds!"  bat  Mr.  Cbltds  shook 
his  bead,  and  Hlchard  Henry  Btoddard, 
rising,  said  that  Mf.  Cbllds  had  requested 
him  to  take  his  place. 

General  Horses  Porter  followed  la  a  speech 
which,  humorous  at  tbe  start,  closed  with  a. 
(lowing  tribute  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  wbteb 
called  lorth  rounds  ot  appaase. 

•  •  H  is  poetry, ' '  sal j  General  Porter.  •  >__■  aa 
familiar  to  as  as  boost-hold,  words.  Tne 
mora  observing,  the  more  critical  minds, 
wb]is  they  admire  tne  brilliancy  of  lu  style, 
are  perhaps  more  proiooodiy  impressed  by 
the  andsvlstlog  loftiness  of  Its  tone.  James 
Russell  .Lowell  once  said  that  a  writer 
should  strive'  lo  pot  all  the  pueiry  possible 
Into  bis  oruss,  but  no  prose  Into  nta  poetry. 
Tnat  distinguished  anthor  who  alia  with  us 
to-nltfht  baa  uever  allowed  aay  pruae  to  ea- 
ter Into  bla  poetry.  He  haa  altered  a  tony 
keynote,  placed  his  standard  hi»a.  aad] 
never  once  lowered  It. " 

General  Porter  closed  by  ealllng  attention 
to  tbe  regard  this  coo  a  try  owed  sir  Edwin 
lor  the  stand  be  had  taken  as  editor  of  the 
Teieffraph  agal  nst  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
led  prate  -Haves  by  England. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  MaxO'ReU 
aad  St.  Clair  McKelway.  Among  tbe  let- 
tars  ot  regret  read  was  tbe  following  from 
John  Qreeo leaf  Whltuer : 

• 'I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Lotos  club,  of  New  York,  to  their 
dluaeron  the  81st  Inst.  Age  and  its  Infirm- 
ities will  prevent  me  from  availing  my- 
self of  the  privilege. 

••1  would  be  glad  lo  meet  my  friend  Sir 
E  .win  Arnold  again.  His  noble  poems 
have  wisely  interpreted  the  life  ot  tbe  East 
and  have  taaghi  our  self-righteous  spirit 
tbe  mncii-ne?ded  lesgon  that  our  Heavenly. 
Father  la  no  respecter  of  persons;  that  Ha 
baa  not  left  any  people  wltboat  some  ves» 
tigeot  Hlmaslt,  and  tbat  all  who  fear  Him 
and   work   righteousness  are    accepted    of 
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There  were  also  letters  from  Chan  ncey  M. 
Depew and  others. 

STR  EDWIN  A  UK  O -LO .  ?**♦•*<» 

"I  came  to  America  her  friend;  I  go 
away  her  champion,  her  ■errant,  her 
lover.  I  have  the  deepest  conviction  that 
the  future  history  of  the  human  race 
depends  for  its  happy  development  upon 
the  firm  and  eternal  friendship  of  the 
great  Republic  aad  the  British  Empire, 
which  is  at  once  so  necessary  and  bo  nat- 
ural. Resolve  on  yoor  ride  of  the  AUaa- 
tic.  along  with  us  who  know  yon  on  tbe 
other  to  allow  bo  ignoranoe,  no  imps- 
tience,  no  foolish  passing  part  rm  to  shako 
that  amity.  The  peace  and  progress  of 
the  earth  are  founded  upon  St,  and  those 
who  would  destroy  it  are  guilty  of  high 
treason  to  humanity," 

With  these  words  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
one  of  the  greatest  liv 
ere,  bade  farewell  to  this 
torn  to  his  own.  Onr 
spondent  very  properly,  says  that  theae 
are  words  which  should  be  read  by  every 
American  and  every  Englishman.  It  is 
the  visits  of  -raefT  Englishmen  as  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold  that  bind  the  tie  which  con- 
nects us  with  England.-  His  refinement, 
his  culture,  and  his   friendliness  found 


him  hosts  or  friends  who  previously  had 
only  been  admirers  of  his  genius.  His 
works  had  delighted  them,  bait  his  per- 
sonality charmed  them.  In  thai  Ids  visit 
resembled  tbat  of  Thackeray,  who  Anted 
appreciative  admirers,  and  Jeffne  with 
increased  respect  for  our  insti  tattoos and 
people.  ■  ;*      "  "*'s 

Less  known  to  the  general  pubUs,  hut 
ot  equal  genius  in  different  liuea,  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold,  modest  aad  tusasBuming, 
came  among  us.  That  be  goal  away  with 
praise  upon  his  lips  is  moat  gratifying. 
It  shows  that  the  general  adnriratioa 
which  he  excited  was  not  inlsplswad  aa$ 
was  appreciated  at  its  worth.  It  shows 
a  still  more  important  fact,  the  growth 
of  literary  culture  in  this  country.  The 
English  critic  no  longer  asks  whether 
any  good  can  come  out  of  Samaria.  Tbey 
have  seen  and  read  enough  of  American 
writers  to  value  them  as  they  deserve, 
and  to  see  that  the  appreciation  Witt* 
|  which  their  own  writers'  works  are  re- 
ceived in  this  couutry  is  aot  the  rank  of 
indiscriminate  sad  uncultivated  reading, 
but  of  growing  and  almost  universal  liter- 
ary development.  The  peace  aad  friend. 
ship  ot  the  two  countries  is  guaranteed  by 
tbe  constant  interchange  of  thought  aad 
feeling,  and,  though  they  be  light  aa  air, 
they  forge  links  stroager  than  steel, 
binding  together  the  two  countries  which 
boast  a  common  literature  aad  a  common 
culture.  .   .._'_.;.  *'" 

■  a  a  si  I'"     "    i.f,l''-»v 

CHMES  ^D¥nW)  FLOIER.* 


.Death    of  a     Noted  Citizen  Of  Shak 
spore's  Town. 


IfPL 


Vsw  Yoke,  May  8. 
Osr  the  3d  of  May  I  received  a  copy  of  the 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Htraid  of  April  22,  with 
an  editorial  beginning:  "Stratford  celebrates 
Shakspere's  birthday  in- a  befitting  manner. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  its  leading  dtissn, 
it  possesses  a  theatre  which  in  completeness  has 
fSw  rivals,  and  which  in  richness  aad  variety  of 
scenery  can  vie  with  the  leading  *— t1**  of  tbe 
drama  in  tins  Sbalspsre-loving  country  of 
ours."  In  another  part  of  the  paper  there  are 
reports  of  the  dramatic  week  which  opened 
April  18.  Eminent  actors  had  brought  out  "  A 
Midsummer  Kight's  Dream,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "Julius  Cassar,"  aad  the  festival  was 
to  close  on  Shakspers's  birthday  with  "  Tfaaon 
of  Athens."  But  amid  these  reports  my  eye 
fell  on  an  ominous  paragraph:  "It  is  to  all 
Shaksperians  a  matter  of  something  more  than 
personal  regret  that  Mr.  Charles  Flower  has 
not  been  able  to  attend  all  the  performances 
this  week,  as  his  wast  and  delight  were  in  past 
years.  Better  fortune,  in  that  respect  at  least, 
to  the  dramatic  week  of  1MB."  Across  $is  para- 
graph a  lady's  hand  had  pencilled  the  words, 
"Not  true."  But,  alas  1  on  the  very  day  that 
these  words  came,  May  3,  Charles  Flower  died. 
It  is  sot  easy  to  measure  such  an  event.  It 
not  only  Is  the  heaviest  bereavement  that  could 
befall  the  town  to  which  the  litemry  world 
'looks  as  its  Mecca,  but  will  be  a  personal  grief 
to  many  men  of  letters  in  America,  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  who 
have  found  at  Avonbank  something  more  than 
the  hospitalities  of  a  beautiful  maasioa. '  For 
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Charles  Flower  and  hit  wife  (she  is  one  of  tbe  He  might  hare  gone  to  Parliament,  but  his  ab-  ty,  prevented  his  achieving  a  wider  literary 
Martineau  family)  hare  given  to  literary  pil-  sorbing  interest  was  to  make  Stratford  a  fit  reputation.  His  mother  onee  gave  me  to  read 
(rims  intellectual  entertainment,  enriching  and  complete  monument  of  Shakspere.  His  some  letters  of  his  written  white  travelling  in 
them  with  inch  treasure*  of  local  knowledge  as  project  of  a  Memorial  Theatre  was  started  af-  America;  they  were  written  in  the  style  of 
weD  as  of  Bhaksperian  culture  that  Avonbank  ter  the  Tercentenary  celebration,  during  which  Hiawatha,  then  engaging  publlo  attention,  and 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  university  the  performances  were  in  a  large  tent.  To  nothing  could  be  mora  witty  and  sparkling 
in  such  matters.  Although  Charles  Flower  that  he  gave  more  than  £30,000,  while  his  than  his  account  of  America  and  of  his  ad- 
was  only  in  his  sixty-third  year,  he  has  for  donations  to  other  public  institutions  have,  ventures.  He  was  almost  hypercritical  in  his 
twenty -flxe  years  been  a  Inn  fling  dtiren  of  been  large  and  constant.  Besides  its  the-  Bhaksperian  culture,  and  a  student  of  the 
Stratford,  as  his  father  was  before  Mm  atre,  the  edifice  contains  a  room  well  filled  plays  will  recognize  tbe  touches  of  a  master  in 
The  Flower  family  has  enjoyed  honorable  with  Sbaksperian  relics,  and  a  unique  li-  the  Memorial  Theatre  Edition.  In  this  edition 
distinction  throughout  this  century.  During  brary.  By  a  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds  the  the  passages  that  may  be^  "and  usually  are, 
the  long  struggle  in  England  for  liberty  of  the  Hbrary  was  begun,  its  aim  being  to  collect  omitted  in  acting  are  printed  in  smaller  type. 
press,  when  many  publishers  of  the  «  Bights  of  plays  and  books  relating  to  the  stage  from  all  The  plays  are  separately  bound  for  the  conve- 
Man  '  and  the  '  Age  of  Beason  '  were  imprison-  parts  of  the  world.  It  now  possesses  complete  nience  of  playgoers  and  also  of  family  circles, 
•d  valiant  service  was  done  by  Benjamin  editions  of  Shakspere  in  German,  French, 
Flower,  whose  paper,  the  Cambridge  Inde-  Dutch,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  Spa- 
pendent,  remains  the  best  record  of » those  "fab.  Of  separate  plays  it  has  one  ("  Othel- 
times  that  tried  men's  souls.  The  daughters  k")  ™  Hebrew,  five  in  Icelandic,  five  in 
of  Benjamin  (Sarah  and  Elisa)  were  by  his  Swedish,  seventeen  in  Greek,  two  in  Latin, 
will  confided  to  the  guardianship  of  William  tone  m  Finnic,  two  in  ancient  Welsh,  two  In 
Johnson  Fox,  M.P. ,  the  Corn  Law  orator,  who  Beorgian ;  and  in  the  various  Hindu  languages 
also  founded  South  Place  Chapel,  which  be-  •»  fewer  than  forty-five  were  collected  by 
came  to  London  what  at  a  later  day  Parker's  J*>rd  Dufferin  for  this  library.  I  was  sorry  to 
Music  Hail  was  to  Boston.  Elisa  Flower,  itod,  when  I  visited  the  library  in  1890,  that  it 
friend  of  Bobert  Browning,  who  told  me  he  kas  received  but  few  donations  from  America, 
considered  her  a  woman  of  real  musical  genius,  «*as«riT  150  American  editions  of  Shakspere 

cnft|1*>l>  k\  a  Ifai  ■aadah"- 


eomposed  the  music  sung  at  South  Place,  while 
her  sister  (who  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Adams)  wrote  hymns— among  others, '  'Nearer, 
My  God,  to  Thee,"  which  was  sung  at  South 
Place  by  a  generation  of  Liberals  before  it  was 
heard  of  in  the  outside  world.  The  grand- 
father of  Charles  Flower,  Benjamin's  brother, 
was  a  strong  reformer,  and  a  friend  of  Bobert 
Owen,  with  whom  he  and  his  family  migrated 
to  Indiana  (1825)  and  shared  the  fortunes  of 
Hew  Harmony.  His  son,  the  late  Edward 
Fordham  Flower,  was  sent  back  to  England 
for  education,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the 
core  of  Goorge  Combe.  He  married  a  lady  in 
Warwickshire  and  fixed  his  abode  at  Stratford, 
of  which  he  was  seven  times  elected  Mayor. 
His  home,  "The  Hill,"  became  the  seat  of  a 


tor 

rne  hospitality  of  Charles  FlowBFW  jum** 

cans,  many  of  whom— as  Dr.oHolmes  and  Mark 
Twain — have  in  him  lost  a  very  dear  friend, 
was  so  large  that  be  was  kind  even  to  our 
"cranks."  He  and  others  of  the  family 
watched  day  and  night  over  poor  Delia  Bacon, 
to  keep  her  from  suicide  when  she  found  that 
the  London  Times  did  not  intend  to  review  her 
book.  It  is  said  that  Ignatius  Donnelly  anti- 
cipated martyrdom  at  Stratford,  and  was  seri- 
ously disappointed  on  finding  Mmsalf  invited 
to  dinner  at  Avonbank.  The  "Baconian" 
notion  was  not  mentioned  until  Donnelly  said, 
when  lerving:  "You  do  not  seem  to  think 
much  of  my  book."  Tbe  genial  answer  was: 
'  *  We  smile  at  that. ' '  The  only  American  who 


noble  hospitality,  and  Americans  were  espe-  seems  to  have  given  Charles  Flower  serious 
cdaUy  welcomed  there,  among  others  Haw-  trouble  was  Barnum,  who  actually  bought  the 
thorne  and  Emerson.  It  was  there  that  Emer-  Shakspere  House  with  the  intention  of  exhl- 
son  made  the  acquaintance  of  Marian  Evans  biting  it  in  America.  Barnum  held  out  obrti- 
(George  Eliot),  who,  while  yet  unknown  to  the  nately,  but  at  length  yielded  to  the  argument 
world,  was  well  appreciated  at  "The  Hill."   that  if  he  should  commit  such  sacrUaea.  Tom 


During  the  great  Tercentenary  festival  I  was  a 
guest  at  "  The  Hill,"  and  from  that  time  have 
enjoyed  soma  intimacy  with  Charles  and  his 
younger  brother,  Edgar,  who  now  resides  at 
the  old  homestead,  whose  traditions  of  hos- 
pitality are  kept  up.  Another  brother  is 
Prof.  Flower,  F.R.S.,  director  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  Department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  father  afterwards  removed 
to  London,  where  he  began  bis  agitation 
lor  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  bearing-rein 
by  which  horaw  were  then  tortured.   Hispam- 


Thumb  would  surely  prove  a  failure  in  Eng- 
land. Barnum's  project  benefited  Stratford. 
There  had  not  been  much  public  pride  in  the 
place.  There  was  an  annual  dinner  of  a 
few  gentlemen  on  Shakspere's  birthday,  but 
'Tharles  Flower  met  with  a  rebuff  from  one 
of  the  Lucy  family,  by  so  means  representa- 
tive of  its  present  sentiment,  when  he  sug- 
gested that  he  should  come  to  the  dinner  and 
even  send  them  a  buck.  "Do  you  think  I 
would  countenance  a  man  who  stole  deer  from 


and  though  they  are  by  no  means-" bowdler- 
ized," a  very  few  words  and  expressions  are 
altered  for  the  sake  of  the  circles  in  which 
they  are  read  aloud.  Charles  Flower  has  read 
various  excellent  papers  before  the  Shakspere 
Society.  Two  of  these  "Shakespeare  on 
Horseback  "  and  "  Shakespeare  no  Dog  Fan- 
cier"— were  passing  through  the  press  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Happily  for  Stratford  and  for  the  literary 
world,  the  Flower  family  is  still  well  repre- 
sented there.  During  the  Tercentenary  Mr. 
.Punch  printed  a  humorous  poem  about  them, 
beginning,  if  I  remember  rightly : 
"On  Avon's  banks,  where  slower*  eternal  bloom." 
It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  authors  and  actors 
should  the  prophecy  fail,  or  Stratford  know  no 
more  the  race  which  for  fifty  years  has  been 
foremost  in  preserving  the  town  of  Shak- 
spere, in  promoting  its  Culture  and  beauty,  in 
making  it  throughout  a  memorial  of  the  poet, 
ahd  in  enabling  the  literary  world  to  share  its 
happiness  in  being  the  birthplace  of  the  great- 
est Englishman.  Moirotru  D.  CoifWAT. 


Voats  XAUXtata 

To  the  B4Uor  of  "The  Bulletin." 
»  Blr:    Kindly    publish    a    complete    list    of    tbe 
poets   Uureate  of  England  With   their  dates  of 
sterlet.      '  J.  B.  A. 

(This  office,  which  may  be  bestow**  by  tbe 
Kaglltb  sovereign,  la  said  to  bate  been  created 
by  Edward  'IV.  Tbe  appellation  It  believed  to 
tre  from  tbe  custom  of  English1  universities,  wblcb 
up  to  1812.  followed  the  practice  of  preaentlog  a 
laurel  leaf  to  graduates  in  rhetoric  and  versltt- 
cation,  sometimes  called  the  King's  Laureate, 
being  a  pradnato  rhetorician  tu  tbe  service  of  the 
Kino.  Edmund  Spencer  \vae  tbe  Drat  poet  lau- 
reate.  In   tbe  modern  sense. 


poets   laureate   bare   been: 
1&0J-96.      2— Semo 


el 


In  their  order,  tbe 
1— Edmund  Spenser. 
David.  15U9-1618.  ft- Ben 
Johnson,  1010-3637.  4—  William  Davenant.  1<M0- 
fig.  6— John  Dryden.  1670-89.  6— Thomas  Shad- 
well.  1689.63.  7—  Nahum  Tate.  1692-1710.  8- 
JNlebolas  Rowe,  1716-18.  9—  Lawrence  Euaden, 
JT18-30.  10-Colley  Gibber  1730-57.  11-WHllam 
Whitehead.  1757-82.     12— Thomas  Wharton,  1788- 


1)0.  18— Henry  James  Pye, 
Soutbe-  1813-43.  16— Will 
60.  18-^  A  If  red  Tennyson, 
Austin,  1896.) 


Pye.  1790-1813.    14-Aohcrt 

William  Wordsworth.  1843- 

1850-92,      17-Alfred 


phlets  were  republished  in  New  York  by  the   my  ancestor?  "  The  American  ehowman'spur 


Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
■Animals  An  old  fox-hunter,  he  had  wide 
influence  with  the  gentry,  and  was  able  to 
do  great  service  as  the  horse's  friend. 

Charles  became  Mayor  of  Stratford  in  1878, 
and  has  since  held  inportant  offices  both  in  the 
borough  and  county.  It  was  while  attending 
Che  County  Council  at  Warwick  (ill  as  he  was) 
that  he  was  paralysed,  and  fell  dead.  He  was 
returning  at  the  moment  to  the  Shire  Hall, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  friend,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford.    His  popularity  was  unbounded. 


chase  of  the  house  made  Stratford  blush  for 
its  neglect,  and  the  work  of  improvement  be- 
gan. Ann  Hathaway 's  cottage  was  also  about 
to  be  solfi  recently,  and  Charles  Flower  ren- 
dered another  service  by  securing  It  to  the 
control  of  the  Birthplace  Committee  at  Strat- 
ford, becoming  with  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson  re- 
sponsible for  tbe  purchase  money. 

Charles  Flower's  memory  was  stored  with 
reminiscences,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  among 
his  papers  may  be  found  some  record  of  them. 
I  believe  that  nothing  but  a  singular  bumili- 


ROBERT  BROWNING 

THERE  are  in  every  age  a  few  men  who  are 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  their  time, 
and  keenly  alive  also  to  those  things  which  remain 
unchanged  in  all  times  ;  and  this  twofold  genius 
the  genius  of  sympathy  and  the  genius  of  in- 
sight— makes  them  the  interpreters  and  inspirers 
of  their  generation.  Like  Hugo,  they  are  intensely 
of  their  time,  but,  like  Bruno's  ideal  scholar,  they 
are  awakeners  of  slumbering  souls,  and,  like  Schil- 
ler's ideal  poet,  they  descend  into  their  age  to 
scourge,  to  reprove,  and  to  uplift.  Robert  Browning 
was  one  of  these  leaders  ;  his  own  age  laid  a  deep 
impress  UDon  him,  but  his  message  was  the  truth 
of  all  ages.  It  was  the  prophetic  element  in  him 
which  postponed  so  long  that  deep  and  genuine 
recognition  which  of  late  years  has  been  his  ;  a 
recognition  for  which  the  greatest  might  well  have 
waited,  since  it  came  from  the  best  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  was  based  upon  that  which  was 
deepest  and  noblest  in  him.  There  are  gifts  of 
melody  which  win  the  ear  with  their  earliest  music  ; 
there  are  sweet  and  tranquil  meditations  upon  com- 
mon experience,  which  commend  themselves  to  us 
because  they  speak  of  things  obvious  and  familiar  ; 
and  these  have  their  place  and  value.  But 
Browning  did  not  choose  the  captivating  cadences 
of  verse,  although  he  was  by  no  means  without  the 
gift  of  pure  melody  ;  nor  did  he  concern  himself  with 
the  things  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  experience, 
and,  like  the  daisies  with  which  the  meadows  are 
starred,  may  be  plucked  by  a  child's  hand  ;  he  chose 
rather  to  make  himself  the  instrument  of  that  vaster 
harmony  in  which  all  that  enters  into  human  life 
is  blended  and  expressed.  He  felt  with  the  sensitive- 
ness of  a  great  poet  those  deep  and  silent  currents 
which  find  their  constant  flow  through  a  thousand 
eddies  and  counter-currents,  and  those  who  study 
him  find  in  him,  as  in  no  other  modern  English  poet, 
that  peculiar  and  momentary  blending  of  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  which  gives  an  age  its 
character  and  genius.  Browning  felt,  long  in 
advance  of  any  free  literary  expression  of  its  mean- 
ing, the  play  of  the  manifold  influences  which  center 
upon  a  human  soul  and  give  it  color  and  impulse  ; 
he  felt  intensely  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  the 
incompleteness  of  all  present  attainments,  the  transi- 
toriness  of  all  existent  conditions  ;  thus  far  he  went 
with  the  more  subtle  scientific  minds.  But  he  did 
not  rest  here  ;  he  felt  with  peculiar  force  this  deep 
influence  of  his  time,  but  it  became  to  him  another 
revelation  of  the  eternal  truth.  That  which  led 
many  to  agnosticism  led  him  to  a  fuller  and  more 
triumphant  faith ;  that  which  for  many  set  a  rigid 
boundary  about  knowledge  for  him  made  the  horizon 
luminous  with  the  glory  which  is  beyond. 

That  the  hard  and  fast  lines  which  once  divided 
life  and  men  with  the  arbitrariness  and  unreality 
of  formal  logic  would  disappear  when  science  had 
penetrated  to  primal  forces,  and  in  the  wide  vision 
of  knowledge  had  seen  all  things  fluid,  seething. 
constantly  reshaping,  was  inevitable,  and  the  world 
to-day  is  striving  to  secure  a  point  of  view  from 
which  all  things  shall  again  become  orderly  and 
coherent.  It  is  Browning's  chief  claim  on  the  at- 
tention of  thoughtful  men  that  he  attained  such  a 
vantage  ground  and  gained  a  fresh  vision  of  the 
sublime  movement  of  life.  He  saw  life,  not  as  an 
arrested  current,  but  free  and   flowing ;    breaking 
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forth  from  new  and   unsuspected  sources,  making 
new  channels,  discovering  new  tidal  influences.     It 
was  no  seething  chaos  on  which  he  looked ;  in   this 
ceaseless  movement  nothing  is  permanent  save  the 
will  that  directs  it  and  the  law  under  which  it  works 
out  the  purposes  of  that  will.     Browning  believed 
so    profoundly  in    God   and  in    the  supremacy  of 
spiritual  forces  that  he  surrenders  no  part  of  life  to 
alien    and    antagonistic    influences.     This   sublime 
movement,    always    changing,    always    shifting  its 
forms,  comes  from  God,  and  no  part  of   it  has  es- 
caped his  control.     Out  of  all  this  stir  and  change 
character  is  shaped   as  the   clay  in  the  hands  of 
the    potter ;  sorrow,  loss,  imperfection,  temptation, 
are    under     the    pressure    of     the    divine     hand, 
and  all  things    work    together    for   the    fashion- 
ing of  the  soul.     The  end  of  living  is,  not  to  es- 
cape  these  deep   and   agonizing  experiences,  but 
to  drain  the  cup  to  the  bottom,  to  taste  all  that  life 
offers,  to  live  intensely  in  each  successive  experience, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  anguish  that  bares  the  very  soul 
and  brings  it  into  painful  but  inspiring  touch  with  the 
infinite  purpose.     The  very  imperfection  and  suffer- 
ing   involved    in  all    living    are    prophetic    of  the 
sublime  perfection  toward  which  all  things  move  ; 
in  incompleteness    is  the  growing  prophecy  of  the 
rounded  whole.     It  is  Browning's  great  service  to 
faith  that  he  saw  life,  not  as  a  creation  once  perfect 
and  now  manned  and  broken,  but  as  a  vast  and  contin- 
uous growth,  always  aspiring,   even   iu    its    lowest 
stages  ;  always  striving,  even  in  its  ignorance  ;  always 
expanding,  even  in  its  imperfection  ;  that  he  saw  it  as 
a  whole,  and  was  so  near  the  divine  point  of  view 
that  he  too,  out  of  human  weakness  and  blindness, 
could   also  say   that  it   was   good.     To    him    God 
spoke  in  many  ways,  with  many  voices,  but  it  was 
always  the  same  message,  whether   uttered  by  his- 
tory, by   art,   by  literature,   by    science,  by   great 
teachers,  by  the  incarnated  Word. 

It  was  because  of  this  range  of  knowledge,  this 
breadth  of  sympathy,  this  depth  of  vision,  that 
Browning  was  one  of  the  teachers  and  inspirers  of 
his  times  ;  all  things  considered,  he  was  the  greatest 
master  of  spiritual  things  among  our  English-speak- 
ing poets.  Into  the  work  of  no  other  English  poet 
has  there  passed  so  sublime  a  conception  of  life, 
applied  with  such  power  and  certainty  to  all  human 
knowledge  and  activity.  There  is  an  impulse  in 
his  thought,  a  victorious  assurance  in  his  insight. 
which  have  the  force  of  a  master  current  among  the 
conflicting  currents  of  our  time.  Such  poems  as 
"Saul,"  "A  Death  in  the  Desert,''  "Prospice," 
"Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  are  not  only  the  evident  work 
of  genius,  they  are  also  the  authentic  utterances 
of  spiritual  prophecy. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  indicate  the  sources  of  that 
power  which  has  made  -Browning  the  greatest 
spiritual  force  in  modern  poetry.  It  is  idle  at  this 
date  to  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  his  rank  as 
a  poet.  In  the  force  and  rush  of  his  convictions 
he  reminds  us  constantly  of  Carlyle  ;  we  cannot 
judge  him  dispassionately,  so  commanding  and 
potential  is  his  personality.  That  time  will  dis- 
criminate between  the  work  that  is  art  and  the  work 
that  is  only  philosophic,  and  that  much  that  he 
wrote  will  be  discarded,  may  be  serenely  anticipp.ted 
by  those  who  love  him  most ;  Wordsworth's  work 
has  had  a  like  sifting,  and  the  grain  is  all  the  moi  e 
precious  for  the  loss  of  the  chaff.  Browning  wr<>U 
with  immense  virility  and  wrote  for  strong  minds, 
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©biter  SHcta. 

A  DAINTY  VOLUME  of  ESSAYS  oh  Literary 

Toptov   Us*  lfcno^nnectot^bsvsled  boards,  rflt  tops.   Prtee40eU. 

"It  b  singularly  refreshing  and  a  keenly  stimulating  book— 
the  book  of  a  man  who  says  something  not  merely  became  he  can  say  it 
cleverly,  bat  because  he  has  something  to  say."— Library  flews,  N.  Y. 

"  A  most  attractive  little  book,  and  it  proves  to  be  what  Lamb 
would  call  "really  a  book  "-something  pleasant  to  read  and  dehgmv 
fol  to  own."— 2V  Crttte,  New  York. 


"This  brilliant  and  thought-compelling  little  book  .... 
Apart  from  their  intellectual  grip,  which  we  think  really  notable,  the 
great  charm  of  these  essays  lies  in  the  fine  urbanity  of  their  satirical 
humor."—  The  Academy,  London.  • 

"  There  is  a  certain  charm  of  freshness  about  the  little  enays 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  define,  but  it  is  sufficiently  tangible  to 
render  the  volume  delightful  The  fascination  of  the  book  Is  that 
which  makes  good  conversation  so  enjoyable,  and  the  anther  J 
ly  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  so  weD  preserved  the  shsrivac 
which  belongs  so  thoroughly  to  the  spoken  thought " 
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CARLYLE. 

■  The  accomplishments  of  our  race  have  of 
late  become  so  varied,  that  it  is  often  no  easy 
task  to  assign  him  whom  we  would  judge  to 
his  proper  station  among  men  ;  and  yet,  until 
this  has  been  done,  the  guns  of  our  criticism 
cannot  be  accurately  levelled,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  greater  part  of  our  fire  must  remain 
futile.  He,  for  example,  who  would  essay  to 
take  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  must  read 
much  else  besides  Hansard  ;  he  must  brush 
up  his  Homer,  and  set  himself  to  acquire  some 
theology.  The  place  of  Greece  in  the  provi- 
dential order  of  the  world,  and  of  laymen  in 
the  Church  of  England,  must  be  considered, 
together  with  a  host  of  other  subjects  of  much 
apparent  irrelevance  to  a  statesman's  life.  So 
too  in  the  case  of  his  distinguished  rival,  whose 
death  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  politics  and  ban- 
ished epigram  from  Parliament :  keen  must  be 
the  critical  faculty  which  can  nicely  discern 
where  the  novelist  ended  and  the  statesman 
began  in  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

Happily,  no  such  difficulty  is  now  before 
us.  Thomas  Carlyle  was  a  writer  of  books, 
and  he  was  nothing  else.  Beneath  this  judg- 
ment he  would  have  winced,  but  have  remained 
silent,  for  the  facts  are  so. 

Little  men  sometimes,  though  not  perhaps 
so  often  as  is  taken  for  granted,  complain  of 
their  destiny,  and  think  they  have  been  hardly 
treated,  in  that  they  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  so  undeniably  small ;  but  great  men, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  nauseate  their  great- 
ness, for  not  being  of  the  particular  sort  they 
most  fancy.  The  poet  Gray  was  passionately 
fond,  so  his  biographers  tell  us,  of  military 
history ;  but  he  took  no  Quebec.  General 
Wolfe  took  Quebec,  and  whilst  he  was  taking 
it,  rerord<d  the  fact  that  he  would  sooner 
have  written  Gray's  "  Klegy  "  ;  and  so  Carlyle— 
who  panted  for  action,  who  hated  eloquence, 
whose  heroes  were  Cromwell  and  Wellington, 
Arkwright  and  the  "  rugged  Brindley,"  who  be- 
held with  pride  and  no  ignoble  envy  the 
bridge  at  Auldgarth  his  mason-father  had 
helped  to  build  half  a  century  before,  and  then 
exclaimed,  "  A  noble  craft,  that  of  a  mason  ;  a 
good  building  will  last  longer  than  most  books 
— than  one  book  in  a  million  ";  who  despised 
men  of  letters,  and  abhorred  the  "  reading 
public  ";  whose  gospel  was  Silence  and  Action 
— spent  his  life  in  talking  and  writing;  and 
his  legacy  to  the  world  is  thirty-four  volumes 
octavo. 

There  is  a  familiar  melancholy  in  this  ;  but 
the  critic  has  no  need  to  grow  sentimental. 
We  must  have  men  of  thought  as  well  as  men 
of  action  :  poets  as  much  as  generals ;  authors 
no  less  than  artizans ;  libraries  at  least  as 
much  as  militia ;  and  therefore  we  may  accept 
and  proceed  critically  to  examine  Carlyle's 
thirty-four  volumes,  remaining  somewhat  in- 
different to  the  fact  that  had  he  had  the 
fashioning  of  his  own  destiny,  we  should  have 
had  at  his  hands  blows  instead  of  books. 

Taking  him,  then,  as  he  was — a  man  of 
letters — perhaps  the  best  type  of  such  since 
Dr.  Johnson  died  in  Fleet  street,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  his  thirty-four  volumes? 

In  them  are  to  be  found  criticism,  biography, 
history,  politics,  poetry,  and  religion.  I 
mention  this  variety  because  of  a  foolish  no- 
tion, at  one  time  often  found  suitably  lodged 
in  heads  otherwise  empty,  that  Carlyle  was  a 
passionate  old  man,  dominated  by  two  or  three 
extravagant  ideas,  to  which  he  was  forever 
giving  utterance  in  language  of  equal  extrava- 
gance. The  thirty-four  volumes  octavo  render 
this  opinion  untenable  by  those  who  can  read. 
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Carlyle  cannot  be  killed  by  an  epigram,  nor 
can  the  many  influences  that  moulded  him  be 
referred  to  any  single  source.  The  rich  ban- 
quet his  genius  has  spread  for  us  is  of  many 
courses.  The  fire  and  fury  of  the  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets  may  be  disregarded  by  the  peace- 
ful soul,  and  the  preference  given  to  the  "  Past  " 
of  "  Past  and  Present,"  which  with  its  intense 
and  sympathetic  medievalism,  might  have  been 
written  by  a  Tractarian.  The  "  Life  of  Ster- 
ling "  is  the  favorite  book  of  many  who  would 
sooner  pick  oakum  than  read  "  Frederick  the 
Great  "  all  through  ;  whilst  the  mere  student  of 
belles  let/res  may  attach  importance  to  the 
essays  on  Johnson,  Burns,  and  Scott,  on 
Voltaire  and  Diderot,  on  Goethe  and  Novalis, 
and  yet  remain  blankly  indifferent  to  "  Sartor 
Resartus  "  and  "  The  French  Revolution." 

But  true  as  this  is,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that,  excepting  possibly  the  "  Life  of  Schiller," 
Carlyle  wrote  nothing  not  clearly  recogniz- 
ble  as  his.  All  his  books  are  his  very  own — 
bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  They 
are  not  stolen  goods,  nor  elegant  exhibitions 
of  recently  and  hastily  acquired  wares. 

This  being  so,  it  may  be  as  well  if,  before 
proceeding  any  further,  I  attempt,  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  brevity,  to  state  what  I 
take  to  be  the  invariable  indications  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  literary  handiwork — the  tokens  of 
his  presence — "  Thomas  Carlyle,  his  mark." 
First  of  all,  it  may  be  staged,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  he  is  one  of  those 
who  would  sooner  be  wrong  with  Plato  than 
right  with  Aristotle  ;  in  one  word,  he  is  a  mys- 
tic. What  he  says  of  Novalis  may  with  equal 
truth  be  said  of  himself :  "  He  belongs  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  do  not  recognize  the 
syllogistic  method  as  the  chief  organ  for  inves- 
tigating truth,  or  feel  themselves  bound  at  all 
times  to  stop  short  where  its  light  fails  them. 
Many  of  his  opinions  he  would  despair  of 
proving  in  the  most  patient  court  of  law,  and 
would  remain  well  content  that  they  should  be 
disbelieved  there."  In  philosophy  we  shall 
not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we  rank  Carlyle  as  a 
follower  of  Bishop  Berkeley;  for  an  idealist 
he  undoubtedly  was.  "  Matter,"  says  he,  "ex- 
ists only  spiritually,  and  to  represent  some 
idea,  and  body  it  forth.  Heaven  and  Earth 
are  but  the  time-vesture  of  the  Eternal.  The 
Universe  is  but  one  vast  symbol  of  God  ;  nay, 
if  thou  wilt  have  it,  what  is  man  himself  but  a 
symbol  of  God  ?  Is  not  all  that  he  does  sym- 
bolical, a  revelation  to  sense  of  the  mystic 
God-given  force  that  is  in  him  ? — a  gospel  of 
Freedom,  which  he,  the  'Messias  of  Nature,' 
preaches  as  he  can  by  act  and  word."  "  Yes, 
Friends,"  he  elsewhere  observes,  "  not  our  log- 
ical mensurative  faculty,  but  our  imaginative 
one,  is  King  over  us,  I  might  say  Priest  and 
Prophet,  to  lead  us  heavenward,  or  magician 
and  wizard  to  lead  us  hellward.  The  under- 
standing is  indeed  thy  window — too  clear  thou 
canst  not  make  it ;  but  phantasy  is  thy  eye, 
with  its  color-giving  retina,  healthy  or  dis- 
eased." It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  in- 
stances of  this,  the  most  obvious  and  interest- 
ing* trait  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writing ;  but  I  must 
bring  my  remarks  upon  it  to  a  close  by  re- 
minding you  of  his  two  favorite  quotations, 
which  have  both  significance.  One  from 
Shakespeare's  Tempest: 
"  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  Ire  made  of,  and  oar  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep ;  " 

the  other,  the  exclamation  of  the  Earth-spirit, 
in  Goethe's  Faust; 

"  TIs  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time  I  ply, 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest  Him  by," 


But  this  is  but  one  side  of  Carlyle.  There  is 
another  as  strongly  marked,  which  is  his  sec- 
ond note  ;  and  that  is  what  he  somewhere 
calls  "  his  stubborn  realism."  The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  is  as  charming  as  it  is  rare. 
No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  his  writings  can 
fail  to  remember  his  almost  excessive  love  of 
detail ;  his  lively  taste  for  facts,  simply  as  facts. 
Imaginary  joys  and  sorrows  may  extort  from 
him  nothing  but  grunts  and  snorts;  but  let  him 
only  worry  out  for  himself,  from  that  great 
dust-heap  called  "  history,"  some  undoubted 
fact  of  human  and  tender  interest,  and,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be,  relating  possibly  to  some 
one  hardly  known,  and  playing  but  a  small 
part  in  the  events  he  is  recording,  and  he  will 
wax  amazingly  sentimental,  and  perhaps  shed 
as  many  real  tears  as  Sterne  or  Dickens  do 
sham  ones  over  their  figments.  This  realism 
of  Carlyle's  gives  a  great  charm  to  his  histo- 
ries and  biographies.  The  amount  he  tells 
you  is  something  astonishing — no  platitudes, 
no  rigmarole,  no  common-form  articles  which 
are  the  staple  of  most  biography,  but,  instead 
of  them,  all  the  facts  and  features  of  the  case 
— pedigree,  birth,  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  education,  physiognomy,  personal 
habits,  dress,  mode  of  speech ;  nothing  es- 
capes hiin.  It  was  a  characteristic  criticism 
of  his,  on  one  of  Miss  Martineau's  American 
books,  that  the  story  of  the  way  Daniel  Web- 
ster used  to  stand  before  the  fire  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  was  worth  all  the  politics, 
philosophy,  political  economy,  and  sociology 
to  be  found  in  other  portions  of  the  good 
lady's  writings.  Carlyle's  eye  was  indeed  a 
terrible  organ  :  he  saw  everything.  Emerson, 
writing  to  him,  says  :  "  I  think  you  see  as  pict- 
ures every  street,  church,  Parliament-house, 
barracks,  baker's  shop,  mutton-stall,  forge, 
wharf,  and  ship,  and  whatever  stands,  creeps, 
rolls,  or  swims  thereabout,  and  make  all  your 
own."  He  crosses  over,  one  rough  day,  to 
Dublin ;  and  he  jots  down  in  his  diary  the 
personal  appearance  of  some  unhappy  creat- 
ures he  never  saw  before  or  expected  to  see 
again  ;  how  men  laughed,  cried,  swore,  were 
all  of  huge  interest  to  Carlyle.  Give  him  a 
fact,  he  loaded  you  with  thanks ;  propound  a 
theory,  you  were  rewarded  with  the  most  vivid 
abuse. 

This  intense  love  for  and  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving, what  one  may  call  the  "concrete  pict- 
uresque," accounts  for  his  many  hard  sayings 
about  fiction  and  poetry.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand people  being  at  the  trouble  of  invent- 
ing characters  and  situations  when  history  was 
full  of  men  and  women ;  when  streets  were 
crowded  and  continents  were  being  peopled 
under  their  very  noses.  Emerson's  sphynx- 
like  utterances  irritated  him  at  times,  as  they 
well  might ;  his  orations  and  the  like.  "  I 
long,"  he  says,  "to  see  some  concrete  thing, 
some  Event— Man's  Life,  American  Forest,  or 
piece  of  Creation  which  this  Emerson  loves 
and  wonders  at,  well  Emersonized,  depicted  by 
Emerson — filled  with  the  life  of  Emerson,  and 
cast  forth  from  him  then  to  live  by  itself."  * 
But  Carlyle  forgot  the  sluggishness  of  the  or- 
dinary imagination,  and,  for  the  moment,  the 
stupendous  dulness  of  the  ordinary  historian. 
It  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  that  people 

•  One  need  scarcely  add,  nothing  of  the  sort  ever 
proceeded  from  Emerson.  How  should  it?  Where 
was  it  to  come  from }  When,  to  employ  language  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  own,  "  any  poor  child  of  nature "  over- 
hears the  author  of  "  Essays  in  Criticism  "  telling  two 
worlds  that  Emerson's  "  Essays  "  are  the  most  valuable 
prose  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  century,  his 
soul  is  indeed  filled  "  with  an  unutterable  sense  of  la- 
mentation and  mourning  and  woe."  Mr.  Arnold's  si- 
lence was  once  felt  to  be  provoking.    Wordsworth's 


lines  kept  occurring  to  one's  mind — 

"  Poor  Matthew,  all  his  frolics  o'er, 
Is  silent  as  a  standing  pool." 

Bat  It  was  better  so, 

prelcr  Smollett's  "  Humphrey  Clinker  "  to  his 
"  History  of  England.'' 

The  third  and  last  mark  to  which  I  call  at- 
tention is  his  humor.  Nowhere,  surely,  in 
the  whole  field  of  English  literature,  Shakes- 
peare excepted,  do  you  come  upon  a  more 
abundant  vein  of  humor  than  Carlyle's,  though 
I  admit  that  the  quality  of  the  ore  is  not  of 
the  finest.  His  every  production  is  bathed  in 
humor.  This  must  never  be,  though  it  often 
has  been,  forgotten.  He  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  He  is  always  a  humorist,  not  un- 
frcqucntly  a  writer  of  burlesque,  and  occasion- 
ally a  buffoon. 

Although  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
taking  Mr.  Carlyle  to  task,  as  he  recently  did, 
for  indelicacy,  has  an  oddity  all  its  own,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  cannot  but  concur  with 
this  critic  in  thinking  that  Carlyle  has  laid 
himself  open,  particularly  in  his  "  Frederick 
the  Great,"  to  the  charge  one  usually  associates 
with  the  great  and  terrible  name  of  Dean 
Swift ;  but  it  is  the  Dean  with  a  difference, 
and  the  difference  is  all  in  Carlyle's  favor. 
The  former  deliberately  pelts  you  with  dirt,  as 
did  in  old  days  gentlemen  electors  their  par- 
liamentary candidates  :  the  latter  only  occa- 
sionally splashes  you,  as  does  a  public  vehicle 
pursuing  on  a  wet  day  its  uproarious  course. 

These,  then,  I  take  to  be  Carlyle's  three 
principal  marks  or  notes :  mysticism  in 
thought,  realism  in  description,  and  humor  in 
both. 

To  proceed  now  to  his  actual  literary  work. 

First,  then,  I  would  record  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  great  critic,  and  this  at  a  time  when  our 
literary  criticism  was  a  scandal.  He  more 
than  any  other  has  purged  our  vision  and 
widened  our  horizons  in  this  great  matter. 
He  taught  us  there  was  no  sort  of  finality,  but 
only  nonsense,  in  that  kind  of  criticism  which 
was  content  with  laying  down  some  foreign 
masterpiece  with  the  observation  that  it  was 
not  suited  for  the  English  taste.  He  was,  if 
not  the  first,  almost  the  first  critic,  who  pur- 
sued in  his  criticism  the  historical  method,  and 
sought  to  make  us  understand  what  we  were 
required  to  judge.  It  has  been  said  that  Car- 
lyle's criticisms  are  not  final,  and  that  he  has 
not  said  the  last  word  about  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Richter,  and  Goethe.  I  can  well  believe  it. 
But  reserving  "  last  words  "  for  the  use  of  the 
last  man  (to  whom  they  would  appear  to  be- 
long), it  is  surely  something  to  have  said  the 
first  sensible  words  uttered  in  English  on  these 
important  subjects.  We  ought  not  to  forget 
the  early  days  of  the  Foreign  and  Quarterly 
Rancw.  We  have  critics  now,  quieter,  more 
reposeful  souls,  taking  their  ease  on  Zion,  who 
have  entered  upon  a  world  ready  to  welcome 
them,  whose  keen  rapiers  may  cut  velvet  better 
than  did  the  two-handed  broadsword  of  Car- 
lyle, and  whose  later  date  may  enable  them  to 
discern  what  their  forerunner  failed  to  per- 
ceive ;  but  when  the  critics  of  this  century 
come  to  be  criticised  by  the  critics  of  the 
next,  an  honorable,  if  not  the  highest  place 
will  be  awarded  to  Carlyle. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  historian  and  biogra- 
pher. History  and  biography  much  resemble 
one  another  inr  the  pages  of  Carlyle,  and  oc- 
cupy more  than  half  his  thirty-four  volumes; 
nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they  af- 
ford him  fullest  scope  for  his  three  strong 
points — his  love  of  the  wonderful ;  his  love  of 
telling  a  story,  as  the  children  say,  "  from  the 
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very  beginning ;  "  and  his  humor.  His  view 
of  history  is  sufficiently  lofty.  History,  says 
he,  is  the  true  epic  poem,  a  universal  divine 
scripture  whose  plenary  inspiration  no  one 
out  of  Bedlam  shall  bring  into  question.  Nor 
is  he  quite  at  one  with  the  ordinary  historian 
as  to  the  true  historical  method.  "  The  time 
seems  coming  when  he  who  sees  no  world  but 
that  of  courts  and  camps,  and  writes  only  how 
soldiers  were  drilled  and  shot,  and  how  this 
ministerial  conjurer  out-conjured  that  other, 
and  then  guided,  or  at  least  held,  something 
which  he  called  the  rudder  uf  Government, 
but  which  was  rather  the  spigot  of  Taxation, 
wherewith  in  place  of  steerim;  he  could  tax, 
will  pass  for  a  more  or  less  instructive  Gazet- 
teer, but  will  no  longer  be  called  an  Histo- 
rian." 

Nor  does  the  philosophical  method  of  writ- 
ing history  please  him  any  better: 

"Truly  if  History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by 
examples,  the  writer  fitted  to  compose  history 
is  hitherto  an  unknown  man.  Better  were  it 
that  mere  earthly  historians  should  lower  such 
pretensions,  more  suitable  for  omniscience 
than  for  human  science,  and  aiming  only  at 
some  picture  of  the  things  acted,  which  pict- 
ure itself  will  be  a  poor  approximation,  leave 
the  inscrutable  purport  of  them  an  acknowl- 
edged secret — or  at  most,  in  reverent  faith, 
pause  over  the  mysterious  vestiges  of  Him 
whose  path  is  in  the  great  deep  of  Time, 
whom  History  indeed  reveals,  but  only  all 
History  and  in  Eternity  will  clearly  reveal." 

This  same  transcendental  way  of  looking 
at  things  is  very  noticeable  in  the  following 
view  of  Biography  :  "  For,  as  the  highest  gos- 
pel was  a  Biography,  so  is  the  life  of  every 
good  man  still  an  indubitable  gospel,  and 
preaches  to  the  eye  and  heart  and  whole  man, 
so  that  devils  even  must  believe  and  tremble, 
these  gladdest  tidings.  Man  is  heaven-born 
— not  the  thrall  of  circumstances,  of  necessity, 
but  the  victorious  subduer  thereof."  These, 
then,  being  his  views,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
his  works  ?  *  His  three  principal  historical 
works  are,  as  everyone  knows,  "Cromwell," 
"  The  French  Revolution,"  and  "  Frederick  the 
Great,"  though  there  is  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  other  historical  writing  scattered 
up  and  down  his  works.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  these  three  ?  Is  he,  by  virtue  of  them, 
entitled  to  the  rank  and  influence  of  a  great 

historian  ?  What  have  we  a  right  to  demand 
of  an  historian  ?  First,  surely  stern  veracity, 
which  implies  not  merely  knowledge  but  hon- 
esty. An  historian  stands  in  a  fiduciary  posi- 
tion towards  his  readers,  and  if  he  withholds 
from  them  important  facts  likely  to  influence 
their  judgment,  he  is  guilty  of  fraud,  and, 
when  justice  is  done  in  this  world,  will  be  con- 
demned to  refund  all  moneys  he  has  made  by 
his  false  professions,  with  compound  interest. 
This  sort  of  fraud  is  unknown  to  the  law,  but 
to  nobody  else.  "  Let  me  know  the  facts  !  " 
may  well  be  the  agonized  cry  of  the  student 
who  finds  himself  floating  down  what  Arnold 
has  called  "  the  vast  Mississippi  of  falsehood, 
History."  Secondly  comes  a  catholic  temper 
and  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  historian 
should  be  a  gentleman  and  possess  a  moral 
breadth  of  temperament.  There  should  be 
no  bitter  protesting  spirit  about  him.  He 
should  remember  the  world  he  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  write  about  is  a  large  place,  and 
that  nobody  set  him  up  over  us.  Thirdly,  he 
must  be  a  born  story-teller.  If  he  is  not  this, 
he  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  He  may  be  a 
great  philosopher,  a  useful  editor,  a  profound 
scholar,  and  anything  else  his  friends  like  to 
call  him,  except  a  great  historian.  How  does 
Carlyle  meet  these  requirements  ?     His  verac- 


ity, that  is,  his  laborious  accuracy,  is  admitted 
by  the  only  persons  competent  to  form  an  opin- 
ion,   namely,   independent   investigators   who 
have  followed  in  his  track ;  but  what  may  be 
called  the  internal  evidence  of  the  case  also 
supplies  a  strong  proof  of  it.     Carlyle  was,  as 
every  one  knows,  a  hero-worshippSr.     It  is  part 
of  his  mysticism.     With  him  man,  as  well  as 
God,  is  a  spirit,  cither  of  good  or  evil,  and  as 
such  should  be  either  worshipped  or  reviled. 
He  is  never  himself  till  he  has  discovered  or 
invented  a  hero;  and,  when  he  has  got  him,  he 
tosses  and  dandles  him  as  a  mother  her  babe. 
This  is  a  terrible  temptation  to  put  in  the  way 
of  an  historian,  and  few  there  be  who  are  found 
able  to  resist  it.     How  easy  to  keep  back  an 
ugly  fact,  su/e  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  weak  brethren  I     Carlyle  is  above  sus- 
picion in  this  respect.     He  knows  no  reticence. 
Nothing  restrains  him  ;  not  even  the  so-called 
proprieties   of    history.     He    may,   after    his 
boisterous  fashion,  pour  scorn  upon  you  for 
looking  grave,  as  you  read  in   his  vivid  pages 
of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  too  many  of 
his  heroes  drove  coaches-and-six  through  the 
Ten   Commandments.     As   likely  as   not  he 
will  call  you  a  blockhead,  and  tell  you  to  close 
your  wide  mouth  and  cease  shrieking.     But, 
dear  me  1  hard  words  break  no  bones,  and  it 
is  an  amazing  comfort  to  know  the  facts.     Is 
he  writing  of  Cromwell  ? — 'down  goes  every- 
thing— letters,  speeches,  as  they  were  written, 
as  they  were  delivered.     Few  great  men  are 
edited  after  this  fashion.     Were  they  to  be  so 
— Luther,  for  example — many  eyes  would  be 
opened  very  wide.     Nor  does  Carlyle  fail  in 
comment.     If  the    Protector  makes   a  some- 
what distant  allusion  to  the  Barbadoes,  Car- 
lyle is  at  your  elbow  to  tell  you  it  means  his 
selling  people  to  work  as  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.     As  for  Mirabeau,  "  our  wild  Gabriel 
HonoreV'  well !  we  are   told  all   about  him ; 
nor  is  Frederick  let  off  a  single  absurdity  or 
atrocity.      But  when   we   have   admitted   the 
veracity,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  catholic 
temper,  the  breadth  of  temperament,  the  wide 
Shakespearian  tolerance  ?      Carlyle  ought  to 
have   them   all.     By  nature   he  was   tolerant 
enough ;  so  trtie  a  humorist  could  never  be  a 
bigot.     When  his  war-paint  is  not  on,  a  child 
might  lead  him.     His  judgments  are  gracious, 
chivalrous,   tinged  with  a  kindly  melancholy 
and  divine  pity.     But  this  mood  is  never  for 
long.     Some  gadfly  stings  him  :  he  seizes  his 
tomahawk  and  is  off  on  the  trail.     It  must 
sorrowfully  be  admitted  that  a  long  life  of  op- 
position and  indigestion,  of  fierce  warfare  with 

cooks  and  Philistines,  spoilt  his  temper,  never 
of  the  best,  and  made  him  too  often  contempt- 
uous, savage,  unjust.  His  language  then  be- 
comes unreasonable,  unbearable,  bad.  Litera- 
ture takes  care  of  herself.  You  disobey  her 
rules:  well  and  good,  she  shuts  her  door  in 
your  face;  you  plead  your  genius  :  she  replies, 
"  Your  temper,''  and  bolts  it.  Carlyle  has  de- 
liberately destroyed,  by  his  own  wilfulness, 
the  value  of  a  great  deal  he  has  written.  It 
can  never  become  classical.  Alas  I  that  this 
should  be  true  of  too  many  eminent  English- 
men of  our  time.  Language  such  as  was,  at 
one  time,  almost  habitual  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  is 
a  national  humiliation,  giving  point  to  the 
Frenchman's  sneer  as  to  our  distinguishing 
literary  characteristic  being  • "  la  brutalite"." 
In  Carlyle's  case  much  must  be  allowed  for 
his  rhetoric  and  humor.  In  slang  phrase,  he 
always  "  piles  it  on."  Does  a  bookseller  mis- 
direct a  parcel,  he  exclaims,  "  My  malison  on 
all  Blockheadisms  and  Torpid  Infidelities  of 
which  this  world  is  full."  Still,  all  allowances 
made,  it  is  a  thousand  pities;  and  one's 
thoughts  turn  away  from  this  stormy  old  man 


and  take  refuge  in  the  quiet  haven  of  the 
Oratory  at  Birmingham,  with  his  great  Protag- 
onist, who,  throughout  an  equally  long  life 
spent  in  painful  controversy,  and  wielding 
weapons  as  terrible  as  Carlyle's  own,  has  rare- 
ly forgotten  to  be  urbane,  and  whose  every 
sentence  is  a  "thing  of  beauty."  It  must, 
then,  be  owned  that  too  many  of  Carlyle's  lit- 
erary achievements  "  lack  a  gracious  some- 
what." By  force  of  his  genius  he  "  smites  the 
rock  and  spreads  the  water;  "  but  then,  like 
Moses,  "he  desecrates,  belike,  the  deed  in 
doing." 

Our  third  requirement  was,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, the  gift  of  the  story-teller.  Here 
one  is  on  firm  ground.  Where  is  the  equal 
of  the  man  who  has  told  us  the  story  of  "  The 
Diamond  Necklace  ? " 

It  is  the  vogue,  nowadays,  to  sneer  at  pict- 
uresque writing.  Professor  Seeley,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  appears  to  think  that  whilst 
politics,  and,  I  presume  religion,  may  be  made 
as  interesting  as  you  please,  history  should  be 
as  dull  as  possible.  This,  surely,  is  a  jaun- 
diced view.  If  there  is  one  thing  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  make  more  interesting  than  another, 
it  is  the  varied  record  of  man's  life  upon 
earth.  So  long  as  we  have  human  hearts 
and  await  human  destinies,  so  long  as  we  are 
alive  to  the  pathos,  the  dignity,  the  comedy  of 
human  life,  so  long  shall  we  continue  to  rank 
above  the  philosopher,  higher  than  the  politi- 
cian, the  great  artist,  be  he  called  dramatist 
or  historian,  who  makes  us  conscious  of  the 
divine  movement  of  events,  and  of  our  fathers 
who  were  before  us.  Of  course  we  assume 
accuracy  and  labor  in  our  animated  historian  ; 
though  for  that  matter,  other  things  being 
equal,  I  prefer  a  lively  liar  to  a  dull  one. 

Carlyle  is  sometimes  as  irresistible  as  "The 
Campbells  are  Coming,"  or  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
He  has  described  some  men  and  some  events 
once  and  for  all,  and  so  takes  his  place  with 
Thucydides,  Tacitus  and  Gibbon.  Pedants 
may  try  hard  to  forget  this,  and  may  in  their 
labored  nothings  seek  to  ignore  the  author  of 
"  Cromwell  "  and  "  The  French  Revolution  "  ; 
but  as  well  might  the  pedestrian  in  Cumber- 
land or  Inverness  seek  to  ignore  Helvellyn  or 
Ben  Nevis.  Carlyle  is  there,  and  will  remain 
there,  when  the  pedant  of  to-day  has  been 
superseded  by  the  pedant  of  to-morrow. 

Remembering,  all  this,  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get his  faults,  his  eccentricities,  and  vagaries, 
his  buffooneries,  his  too-outrageous  cynicisms 
and  his  too-intrusive  egotisms,  and  to  ask  our- 
selves— if  it  be  not  this  man,  who  is  it  then  to 
be  ?  Macaulay,  answer  some  ;  and  Macaulay's 
claims  are  not  of  the  sort  to  go  unrecognized 
in  a  world  which  loves  clearness  of  expression 
and  of  view  only  too  well.  Macaulay's  posi- 
tion never  admitted  of  doubt.  We  know 
what  to  expect,  and  we  always  get  it.  It  is 
like  the  old  days  of  W.  G.  Grace's  cricket. 
We  went  to  see  the  leviathan  slog  for  six,  and 
we  saw  it.  We  expected  him  to  do  it,  and  he 
did  it.  So  with  Macaulay — the  good  Whig, 
as  he  takes  up  the  History,  settles  himself 
down  in  his  chair,  and  knows  it  is  going  to  be 
a  bad  time  for  the  Tories.  Macaulay's  style 
— his  much-praised  style — is  ineffectual  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  the  truth  about  anything. 
It  is  splendid,  but  splendide  tnendax,  and  in 
Macaulay's  case  the  style  was  the  man.  He 
had  enormous  knowledge,  and  a  noble  spirit ; 
his  knowledge,  enriched  his .  style  and  his 
spirit  consecrated  it  to  the  service  ot  Liberty. 
We  do  well  to  be  proud  of  Macaulay  ;  but  we 
must  add  that,  great  as  was  his  knowledge, 
great  also  was  his  ignorance,  which  was  none 
the  less  ignorance  because  it  was  wilful ; 
noble  as  was  his  spirit,  the  range  of  subject 
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over  which  it  energized  was  painfully  re- 
stricted. He  looked  out  upon  the  world,  but 
behold,  only  the  Whigs  were  good.  Luther 
and  Loyola,  Cromwell  and  Claverhouse, 
Carlyle  and  Newman — they  moved  him  not ; 
their  enthusiasms  were  delusions,  and  their  pol- 
itics demonstrable  errors.  Whereas,  of  Lord 
Somers  and  Charles  first  Earl  Grey  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  without  emotion.  But  the  world 
does  not  belong  to  the  Whigs  ;  and  a  great 
historian  must  be  capable  of  sympathizing 
both  with  delusions  and  demonstrable  errors. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  commented  with  force  upon 
what  he  calls  Macaulay's  invincible  ignorance, 
and  further  says  that  to  certain  aspects  of  a 
case  (particularly  those  aspects  most  pleasing 
to  Mr.  Gladstone)  Macaulay's  mind  was  her- 
metically sealed.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  these 
conclusions  ;  and  it  would  appear  no  rash  in- 
ference from  them,  that  a  man  in  a  state  of 
invincible  ignorance  and  with  a  mind  hermet- 
ically sealed,  whatever  else  he  may  be— orator, 
advocate,  statesman,  journalist,  man  of  letters 
— can  never  be  a  great  historian.  But,  indeed, 
when  one  remembers  Macaulay's  limited 
range  of  ideas  :  the  commonplaceness  of  his 
morality,  and  of  his  descriptions;  his  absence 
of  humor,  and  of  pathos — for  though  Miss 
Martineau  says  she  found  one  pathetic  pas- 
sage in  the  History,  I  have  often  searched  for 
it  in  vain  ;  and  then  turns  to  Carlyle — to  his 
almost  bewildering  affluence  of  thought,  fancy, 
feeling,  humor,  pathos — his  biting  pen,  his 
scorching  criticism,  his  world-wide  sympathy 
(save  in  certain  moods)  with  everything  but 
the  smug  commonplace — to  prefer  Macaulay 
to  him,  is  like  giving  the  preference  to  Birket 
Foster  over  Salvator  Rosa.  But  if  it  is  not 
Macaulay,  who  is  it  to  be  ?  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  or  Mr.  Froude  ?  Of  Bishop  Stubbs 
and  Professor  Freeman  it  behoves  every  ignor- 
amus to  speak  with  respect.  Horny-handed 
sons  of  toil,  they  are  worthy  of  their  wage. 
Carlyle  has  somewhere  struck  a  distinction 
between  the  historical  artist  and  the  historical 
arti/an.  The  bishop  and  the  professor  are 
historical  artizans  ;  artists  they  are  not — and 
the  great  historian  is  a  great  artist. 

Fngland  boasts  two  such  artists,  Edward 
Gibbon  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  elder  his- 
torian may  be  compared  to  one  of  the  great 
Alpine  roadways — sublime  in  its  conception, 
heroic  in  its  execution,  superb  in  its  magnif- 
icent uniformity  of  good  workmanship.  The 
younger  resembles  one  of  his  native  streams, 
pent  in  at  times  between  huge  rocks,  and  tor- 
mented into  foam,  and  then  effecting  its  es- 
cape down  some  precipice,  and  spreading  into 
cool  expanses  below  ;  but  however  varied  may 
be  its  fortunes — however  startling  its  changes 
— always  in  motion,  always  in  harmony  with 
the  scene  around.  Is  it  gloomy  ?  It  is  with 
the  gloom  of  the  thunder-cloud.  Is  it  bright  ? 
It  is  with  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 
.  It  is  with  some  consternation  that  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  Carlyle's  politics.  One 
handles  them  as  does  an  inspector  of  police 
a  parcel  reported  to  contain  dynamite.  The 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets  might  not  unfitly  be 
labelled  "  Dangerous  Explosives." 

In  this  matter  of  politics  there  were  two 
Carlyles  ;  and,  as  generally  happens  in  such 
cases,  his  last  state  was  worse  than  his  first. 
Up  to  1843,  he  not  unfairly  might  be  called  a 
Liberal — of  uncertain  vote  it  may  be — a  man 
difficult  to  work  with,  and  impatient  of  disci- 
pline, but  still  aglow  with  generous  heat ;  full 
of  large-hearted  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  and  of  intense  hatred  of  the  cruel 
and  shallow  sophistries  that  then  passed  for 
maxims,  almost  for  axioms,  of  government. 
In  the  year   1819,  when   the  yeomanry  round 


Glasgow  was  called  out  to  keep  down   some 
dreadful  monsters  called  "  Radicals,"  Carlyle 
describes  how  he  met  an  advocate  of  his  ac- 
quaintance hurrying   along,  musket    in   hand, 
to  his  drill  on  the  Links.     "  You  should  have 
the  like  of  this,"   said  he,  cheerily  patting  his 
gun.      "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,    "  but  1  haven't 
yet  quite  settled  on  which  side."     And  when 
he  did  make  his  choice,  on  the  whole  he  chose 
rightly.     The  author  of  that  noble  pamphlet 
"  Chartism,"  published  in  1840,  was   at  least 
once  a  Liberal.     Let  me  quote  a  passage  that 
has  stirred   to  effort  many  a  generous   heart 
now   cold   in   death :    "  Who   would   suppose 
"'  that    Education  were   a  thing  which  had  to 
'  be  advocated  on  the  ground  of  local  expe- 
'diency,  or  indeed  on  any  ground  ?     As  if  it 
'  stood  not  on   the   basis   of  an   everlasting 
'  duly,  as  a  prime   necessity  of  man  1     It  is 
'a  thing  that   should   need   no   advocating; 
'  much  as  it  does  actually  need.     To  impart 
'  the   gift  of   thinking  to  those  who   cannot 
•  think,  and  yet  who  could  in  that  case  think  : 
'  this,  one  would  imagine,  was  the  first  function 
"a  government  had  to  set  about  discharging. 
11  Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing  to  see,  in  any  prov- 
'  ince  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitants  living  all 
'  mutilated   in  their   limbs,  each   strong  man 
'  with   his   right   arm    lamed  ?      How   much 
'  crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul  with  its  eyes 
'still  sealed — its  eyes  extinct,  so  that  it  sees 
'  not  1     Light  has  come  into  the  world  ;  but 
'  to  this  poor,  peasant  it  has  come   in   vain. 
'  For  six  thousand  years  the  sons  of  Adam,  in 
'  sleepless  effort,  have    been   devising,  doing, 
'discovering;     in   mysterious   infinite,  indis- 
soluble communion,  warring,  a  little  band  of 
'  brothers,  against   the  black    empire   of  ne- 
cessity and  night;    they  have  accomplished 
'  such  a  conquest  and  conquests  ;  and  to  this 
'  man  it  is  all  as  if  it  had  not  been.     The 
'  four-and-twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet   are 
'  still  runic  enigmas  to  him.     He  passes  by  on 
'  the  other  side  ;  and  that  great  spiritual  king- 
'  dom,  the  toil-won  conquest  of  his  own  broth- 
'ers,  all  that  his   brothers  have    conquered, 
'  is  a  thing  not  extant  for  him.     An  invisible 
'empire;    he  knows    it  not — suspects  it  not. 
'  And  is  not  this  his  withal ;  the  conquest  of 
'  his  own  brothers,  the  lawfully  acquired  pos- 
'  session  of  all  men  ?     Baleful    enchantment 
'  lies  over  him,  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
'he  knows  not  that  such  an  empire  is  his — 
'  that  such  an  empire  is  his  at  all.     .    .     . 
'  Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun. 
'  It  lasts  from  year  to  year,  from  century  to 
1  century ;     the   blinded   sire    slaves   himself 
'  out,  and  leaves   a  blinded   son ;  and   men, 
'  made  in  the  image  of  God,  continue  as  two- 
'  legged  beasts  of  labor ;    and  in  the  largest 
'  empire  of  the  world  it  is  a  debate  whether  a 
'  small  fraction   of  the   revenue   of  one  day 
'shall,  after  thirteen  centuries,  be  laid  out  on 
'  it  or  not  laid  out  on  it.     Have  we  governors  ? 
'  Have  we  teachers  ?     Have  we  had  a  Church 
'  these  thirteen   hundred  years  ?    What  is  an 
'  overseer  of  souls,  an   archoverseer,   archie- 
'  piscopus  ?    Is  he  something  ?    If  so,  let  him 

"  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  what 
'  thing ! " 

Nor  was  the  man  who  in  1843  wrote  as  fol- 
lows altogether  at  sea  in  politics  : 

"  Of  Time  Bill,  Factory  Bill,  and  other  such 
"  Bills,  the  present  editor  has  no  authority  to 
"speak,  lie  knows  not,  it  is  for  others  than 
"  he  to  know,  in  what  specific  ways  it  may  be 
"  feasible  to  interfere  with  legislation  between 
"  the  workers  and  the  master-workers — knows 
"only  and  sees  that  legislative  interference, 
"  and  interferences  not  a  few,  are  indispensa- 
"ble.      Nay,   interference   has   begun;  there 


"  are  already  factory  inspectors.  Perhaps 
"  Ihere  might  be  mine  inspectors  too.  Might 
"  there  not  be  furrow-field  inspectors  withal, 
"to  ascertain  how,  on  7*.  6</.  a  week,  a  human 
"  family  does  live  ?  Again,  are  not  sanitary 
"  regulations  possible  for  a  legislature  ?  Baths, 
"free  air,  a  wholesome  temperature,  ceilings 
"  twenty  feet  high,  might  be  ordained  by  Act 
"of  Parliament  in  all  establishments  licensed 
"  as  mills.  There  are  such  mills  already  ex- 
"  tant — honor  to  the  builders  of  them.  The 
"  legislature  can  say  to  others,  '  Go  you 
"  '  and  do  likewise — better  if  you  can.'  " 

By  no  means  a  bad  programme  for  1843; 
and  a  good  part  of  it  has  been  carried  out,  but 
with  next  to  no  aid  from  Carlyle. 

The  Radical  party  has  struggled  on  as  best 
it  might,  without  the  author  of "  Chartism  "  and 
"  The  French  Revolution  " — 

"  They  have  marched  prospering,  not  through  his  pres- 
ence; 
Songs  have  inspired  them,  not  from  his  lyre  ;" 

and  it  is  no  party  spirit  that  leads  one  to  re- 
gret the  change  of  mind  which  prevented  the 
later  public  life  of  this  great  man,  and  now  the 
memory  of  it,  from  being  enriched  with  some- 
thing better  than  a  five-pound  note  for  Gov- 
ernor Eyre. 

But  it  could  not  be  helped.  What  brought 
about  the  rupture  was  his  losing  faith  in  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  man  upon  earth.  No  more 
terrible  loss  can  be  sustained.  It  is  of  both 
heart  and  hope.  He  fell  back  upon  heated 
visions  of  heaven-sent  heroes,  devoting  their 
early  days  for  the  most  part  to  hoodwinking 
the  people,  and  their  latter  ones,  more  heroic- 
ally, to  shooting  them. 

But  it  is  foolish  to  quarrel  with  results,  and 
we  may  learn  something  even  from  the  later 
Carlyle.  We  lay  down  John  Bright's  Reform 
Speeches,  and  take  up  Carlyle  and  light  upon 
a  passage  like  this:  "Inexpressibly  delirious 
seems  to  me  the  puddle  of  Parliament  and 
public  upon  what  it  calls  Reform  Measure, 
that  is  to  say,  the  calling  in  of  new  supplies  of 
blockheadism,  gullibility,  bribability,  amena- 
bility to  beer  and  balderdash,  by  way  of 
amending  the  woes  we  have  had  from  previous 
supplies  of  that  bad  article."  This  view  must 
be  accounted  for  as  well  as  Mr.  Bright's.  We 
shall  do  well  to  remember,  with  Carlyle,  that 
the  best  of  all  Reform  Bills  is  that  which  each 
citizen  passes  in  his  own  breast,  where  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  meet  with  strenuous  opposition. 
The  reform  of  ourselves  is  no  doubt  an  heroic 
measure  never  to  be  overlooked,  and,  in  the 
face  of  accusations  of  gullibility,  bribability, 
amenability  to  beer  and  balderdash,  our  poor 
humanity  can  only  stand  abashed,  and  feebly 
demur  to  the  bad  English  in  which  the  charges 
are  conveyed.  But  we  can't  all  lose  hope. 
We  remember  Sir  David  >  Ramsay's  reply  to 
Lord  Rea,  once  quoted  by  Carlyle  himself. 
Then  said  his  lordship  :  "  Well,  God  mend  all." 
"  Nay,  by  God,  Donald,  we  must  help  Him  to 
mend  it ! "  It  is  idle  to  stand  gaping  at  the 
heavens,  waiting  to  feel  the  thong  of  some 
hero  of  questionable  morals  and  robust  con- 
science; and  therefore,  unless  Reform  Bills 
can  be  shown  to  have  checked  purity  of  elec- 
tion, .to  have  increased  the  stupidity  of  elect- 
ors, and  generally  to  have  promoted  corrup- 
tion— which  notoriously  they  have  not — we 
may  allow  Carlyle  to  make  his  exit  "  swearing," 
and  regard  their  presence  in  the  Statute  Book, 
if  not  with  rapture,  at  least,  with  equanimity. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  battle 
is  still  raging— the  issue  is  still  uncertain.  Mr. 
Froude  is  still  free  to  assert  that  the  "post-mor- 
tem "  will  prove  Carlyle  was  right.  His  polit- 
ical sagacity  no  reader  of  "Frederick"  can 
deny ;  his  insight  into  hidden  causes  and  far- 
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away  effects  was  keen  beyond  precedent — 
nothing  he  ever  said  deserves  contempt,  though 
it  may  merit  anger.  If  we  would  escape  his 
conclusion,  we  must  not  altogether  disregard 
his  premises.  Bankruptcy  and  death  are  the 
final  heirs  of  imposture  and  make-believes. 
The  old  faiths  and  forms  are  worn  too  thread- 
bare by  a  thousand  disputations  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  new  democracy,  which,  if  it  is 
not  merely  to  win  the  battle  but  to  hold  the 
country,  must  be  ready  with  new  faiths  and 
forms  of  her  own.  They  are  within  her  reach 
if  she  but  knew  it ;  they  lie  to  her  hand  :  surely 
they  will  not  escape  her  grasp !  If  they  do 
not,  then,  in  the  glad  day  when  worship  is 
once  more  restored  to  man,  he  will  with  be- 
coming generosity  forget  much  that  Carlyle 
has  written,  and  remembering  more,  rank  him 
amongst  the  prophets  of  humanity. 

Carlyle's  poetry  can  only  be  exhibited  in 
long  extracts,  which  would  be  here  out  of 
place,  and  might  excite  controversy  as  to  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  draw  down  upon  me 
the  measureless  malice  of  the  metricists. 
There  are,  however,  passages  in  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartus  "  and  the  "  French  Revolution  "  which 
have  long  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  sublirrrest 
poetry  of  the  century ;  and  it  was  therefore 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  found  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  in  his  book  on  "Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,"  introducing  a  quotation  from 
the  8th  chapter  of  the  3rd  book  of  "  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,"  with  the  remark  that "  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  memorable  utterance  of  the  greatest  poet 
of  the  age." 

As  for  Carlyle's  religion,  it  may  be  said  he 
had  none,  inasmuch  as  he  expounded  no  creed 
and  put  his  name  to  no  confession.  This  is 
the  pendantry  of  the  schools.  He  taught  us 
religion,  as  cold  water  and  fresh  air  teach  us 
health,  by  rendering  the  conditions  of  disease 
well  nigh  impossible.  For  more  than  half  a 
century,  with  superhuman  energy,  he  struggled 
to  establish  the  basis  of  all  religions,  "rever- 
ence and  godly  fear."  "  Love  not  p'easure, 
love  God ;  this  is  the  everlasting  Yea." 

One's  remarks  might  here  naturally  come  to 
an  end,  with  a  word  or  two  of  hearty  praise  of 
the  brave  course  of  life  led  by  the  man  who 
awhile  back  stood  the  acknowledged  head  of 
English  letters.  But  the  present  time  is  not 
the  happiest  for  a  panegyric  on  Carlyle.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  brightness 
of  his  reputation  underwent  an  eclipse,  visible 
everywhere,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Remi- 
niscences." They  surprised  most  of  us,  pained 
not  a  few,  and  hugely  delighted  that  ghastly 
crew,  the  wreckers  of  humanity,  who  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  employed  in  pulling  down 
great  reputations  to  their  own  miserable  levels. 
When  these  "baleful  creatures,"  as  Carlyle 
would  have  called  them,  have  lit  upon  any 
passage  indicative  of  conceit  or  jealousy  or 
spite,  they  have  fastened  upon  it  and  screamed 
over  it,  with  a  pleasure  but  ill-concealed  and 
with  a  horror  but  ill-feigned.  "  Behold,"  they 
exclaim,  "  your  hero  robbed  of  the  nimbus  his 
inflated  style  cast  around  him — this  preacher 
and  fault-finder  reduced  to  his  principal  parts  : 
and  lo !  the  main  ingredient  is  most  unmistaka- 
bly '  bile  ! ' " 

The  critic,  however,  has  nought  to  do  either 
with  the  sighs  of  the  sorrowful,  "mourning 
when  a  hero  falls,"  or  with  the  scorn  of  the 
malicious,  rejoicing,  as  did  Bunyan's  Juryman, 
Mr.  Live-loose,  when  Faithful  was  condemned 
to  die  :  "  I  could  never  endure  him,  for  he 
would  always  be  condemning  my  way." 

The  critic's  task  is  to  consider  the  book  it- 
self, i.e.,  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  how 
it  came  to  be  written  at  all. 

When  this  has  been  done,  there  will  not  be 
found     much     demanding     moral     censure ; 


whilst  the  reader  will  note  with  delight,  ap- 
plied to  the  trifling  concerns  of  life,  those  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  observation  and  apprehen- 
sion which  have  so  often  charmed  him  in  the 
pages  of  history  and  biography. 

These  peccant  volumes  contain  but  four 
sketches:  one  of  his  father,  written  in  1832; 
the  other  three,  of  Edward  Irving,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  all  written  after  the  death 
of  the  last-named,  in  1866. 

The  only  fault  that  has  been  found  with  the 
first  sketch  is,  that  in  it  Carlyle  hazards  the 
assertion  that  Scotland  does  not  now  contain 
his  father's  like.  It  ought  surely  to  be  possi- 
ble to  dispute  this  opinion  without  exhibiting 
emotion.  To  think  well  of  their  forbears  is 
one  of  the  few  weaknesses  of  Scotchmen. 
This  sketch,  as  a  whole,  must  be  carried  to 
Carlyle's  credit,  and  is  a  permanent  addition 
to  literature.  It  is  pious,  after  the  high  Ro- 
man fashion.  It  satisfies  our  finest  sense  of 
the  fit  and  proper.  Just  exactly  so  should  a 
literate  son  write  of  an  illiterate  peasant 
father.  How  immeasurable  seems  the  dis- 
tance between  the  man  from  whom  proceeded 
the  thirty-four  volumes  we  have  been  writing 
about  and  the  Calvinistic  mason  who  didn't 
even  know  his  Burns  I — and  yet  here  we  find 
the  whole  distance  spanned  by  filial  love. 

The  sketch  of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  inimitable. 
One  was  getting  tired  of  Jeffrey,  and  prepared 
to  give  him  the  go-by,  when  Carlyle  creates 
him  afresh,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  the 
bright  little  man  bewitching  us  by  what  he  is, 
disappointing  us  by  what  he  is  not.  The 
spiteful  remarks  the  sketch  contains  may  be 
considered,  along  with  those  of  the  same  na- 
ture to  be  found  only  too  plentifully  in  the 
remaining  two  papers. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  worst  of 
these  remarks,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  explanation 
seems  the  true  one ;  they  are  most  of  them 
sparkling  bits  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  conversation. 
She,  happily  for  herself,  had  a  lively  wit,  and, 
perhaps  not  so  happily,  a  biting  tongue,  and 
was,  as  Carlyle  tells  us,  accustomed  to  make 
him  laugh,  as  they  drove  home  together  from 
London  crushes,  by  far  from  genial  observa- 
tions on  her  fellow.-creatures,  little  recking — 
how  should  she  ? — that  what  was  so  lightly 
uttered  was  being  engraven  on  the  tablets  of 
the  most  marvellous  of  memories*,  and  was 
destined  long  afterwards  to  be  written  down 
in  grim  earnest  by  a  half  frenzied  old  man, 
and  printed,  in  cold  blood,  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman. 

The  horrible  description  of  Mrs.  Irving's 
personal  appearance,  and  the  other  stories  of 
the  same  connection,  are  recognized  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant  as  in  substance  Mrs.  Carlyle's;  whilst 
the  malicious  account  of  Mrs.  Basil  Monta- 
gue's head-dress  is  attributed  by  Carlyle  him- 
self to  his  wife.  Still,  after  dividing  the  total, 
there  is  a  good  helping  for  each,  and  blame 
would  justly  be  Carlyle's  due  if  we  did  not  re- 
member, as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that,  interest- 
ing as  these  three  sketches  are,  their  interest 
is  pathological,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
given  us.  Mr.  Froude  should  have  read  them 
in  tears,  and  burnt  them  in  fire.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  state  of  mind  which 
produced  them.  They  are  easily  accounted  for 
by  our  sorrow-laden  experience.  It  is  a  fa- 
miliar feeling  which  prompts  a  man,  suddenly 
bereft  of  one  whom  he  alone  really  knew  and 
loved,  to  turn  in  his  fierce  indignation  upon 
the  world,  and  deride  its  idols  whom  all  are 
praising,  and  which  yet  to  him  seem  ugly  by 
the  side  of  one  of  whom  no  one  speaks.    To 

be  angry  with  such  a  sentence  as  "  scribbling 
Sands  and  Eliots,  not  fit  to  compare  with  my 
incomparable   Jeannie,"  is  at  once   inhuman 


and  ridiculous.  This  is  the  language  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  head.  It  is  no  more  criti- 
cism than  is  the  trumpeting  of  a  wounded  ele- 
phant zoology. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  at  such  a  time  holds 
both  peace  and  pen  ;  but  unhappiest  of  all 
it  he  who,  having  dipped  his  sorrow  into  ink, 
entrusts  the  manuscript  to  a  romantic  historian. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  "Life,"  and  the 
three  volumes  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  "  Correspond- 
ence," unfortunately  did  not  pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters.  The  parlizanship  they 
evoked  was  positively  indecent.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  had  her  troubles  and  her  sorrows,  as  have 
most  women  who  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  man  of  creative  genius  ;  but  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  she  would  have  been 
the  first,  to  use  her  own  expressive  language,  to 
require  God  "  particularly  to  damn  "  her  im- 
pertinent sympathizers.     As  for  Mr.   Froude, 


he  may  yet  discover  his  Nemesis  in  the  spirit 
of  an  angry  woman  whose  privacy  he  has 
invaded,  and  whose  diary  he  has  most  wan- 
tonly published. 

These  dark  clouds  are  ephemeral.  They 
will  roll  away,  and  we  shall  once  more  gladly 
recognize  the  lineaments  of  an  essentially 
lofty  character,  of  one  who,  though  a  man  of 
genius  and  of  letters,  neither  outraged  society 
nor  stooped  to  it ;  was  neither  a  rebel  nor  a 
slave  ;  who  in  poverty  scorned  wealth ;  who 
nover  mistook  popularity  for  fame  ;  but  from 
the  first  assumed,  and  throughout  maintained, 
the  proud  attitude  of  one  whose  duty  it  was 
to  teach  and  not  to  tickle  mankind. 

Brother-dunces,  lend  me  your  ears !  not  to 
crop,  but  that  I  may  whisper  into  their  furry 
depths :  "  Do  not  quarrel  with  genius.  We 
have  none  ourselves,  and  yet  are  so  constitu- 
ted that  we  cannot  live  without  it." 
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THE  REAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
jj^Ukr*^     HAMLET. 

I  HAVE  an  ingenious  friend  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  1  have  long 
learned  to  admire.  Provoked  by 
Nome  recent  controversies,  I  lately 
repaired  to  him  tor  counsel  anil 
light  on  the  subject  with  which  this 
paper  is  about  to  deal.  I  found  him 
complaisant.  "  They  are  all  wrong," 
he  said,  "  these  critics,  and  would 
be  critics,  of  the  master's  master- 
piece; they  are  short  of  ordinary 
insight.  The  real  significance  of 
Hamlet  remains  to  be  expounded, 
and  is  yet  obvious  enough  The 
so-called  tragedy  is  no  tragedy  at 
all,  it  is  a  travestie,  a  burlesque; 
the  most  dexterous  travestie,  the 
biigent  burlesque  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Shakespeare  de- 
liberately set  himself  this  task  in 
writing  it,  and  he  succeeded  as  no 
one  but  he  would,  or  could,  suc- 
ceed." 

Here  was  a  revelation  !  Either  I 
had  quite  misjudged  this  gentle 
inuu's  critical  powers  and  intellect, 
or  he  had  gone  stark  mad  on  his 
favorite  subjeet,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  both.  A  third  supposition 
remained.  Could  he  possibly  have 
some  supposed  good  grounds  for  so 
Extraordinary  a  fancy,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  himself,  if  no  one  else  ?  He 
assured  me  not  only  that  he  had, 
but  wonld  gladly  communicate 
them,  aud  forthwith  proceeded  to 
doeo  in  this  wise  : — 

**  Let  us  first,"  said  he,"  consider 
the  story  of  Hamlet.  This  as  we 
have  itiu  the  original  (i.e.  from  Saxo 
Graiumaticus  through  Belleforest) 
is  a  reasonable  aud  consistent  tale. 
Gorveudile  (Hamlet's  grandfather) 
dies,  leaving  two  eons,  Horvendile 
(Hamlets  father)  and  Fengon 
(Claudius),  the  former  married  to 
Geruth  (Gertrude),  daughter,  of 
Roric,  King  of  Denmark.  This 
Geruth  is  debauched  by  Fengon, 
who  afterwards  publicly  slays  Hor- 
vendile at  a  banquet,  espouses  his 


widow,  and  succeeds  to  the  throne. 
Her  son  Hamlet,  the  rightful  heir, 
feigns  madness,  and  is  suspected  by 
the  usurper,  who  lays  several  snares 
to  put  Iris  sanity  to  the  proof. 
Among  others  he  seeks  to  involv* 
him  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of 
the  court,  and  lie  sets  a  spy  upon 
him  during  an  interview  with  his 
mother.  flie  first  danger  Hamlet 
est  apes,  owing  to  the  warning  of  a 
friend  and  the  honorable  behavior 
of  the  lady;  but  his  method  of  es- 
caping the  second  by  killing  the 
spj'i  gives  the  sought  for  opportun- 
ity. He  is  banished  to  England  (aa 
in  the  play)  with  sealed  orders  to 
insure  his  destruction,  which  (as  in 
the  play)  he  alters  into  others  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  his  at- 
tendants. He  afterwards  marries 
the  English  King's  daughter,  re- 
turns home  at  the  very  moment  that 
they  are  celebrating  his  own  ob- 
sequies,  defeats  and  slays  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  and  ascends  the 
throne.  . 

Here  we  hare  a  comprehensible 
and  consistent  story,  consistent  not 
only  with  itself,  but  with  the  rnde 
manners  of  those  primitive  times 
Out  of  such  a  suitable,  and  indeed 
admirable,  dramatic  subject  let  ns 
see  what  Shakespeare  has  made. 
The  outline  of  the  plot  aud  a-  few 
of  the  principal  incidents  remain, 
but  with  so  happy  a  turn  of  ridicule 
given  to  them  as  to  impart  an  in- 
finitely ludicrous  complexion  to  the 
whole.  A  vicious  brother  murders 
as  before  a  noble  and  heroic  father 
but  how?  The  King  is  poisoned 
through  the  ear! 

'  Sleeping  within  my  orchard. 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure  Injur  thy  uncle  utole 
With  juice  ot  cuisrd  hebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  my  ear  diil  pour 
The  leprous  ilwtUment."" 

"  There  is  a  profound  meaning  in 
this  perversion.  The  poet  Is  here 
sneering  at  the  vices  of  courts 
where  reputations  are  slain  every 
day  by  poison  introduced  through 


'the  porches  of  the  ear.'  In  his 
own  unequalled  way  he  is  poking 
fun,  eveu  by  the  means  of  this  grave 
matter  of  murder,  at  the  backbiters 
and  slanderers  who  infest  palaces, 
and  possibly  with  some  concrete 
instances  just  then  in  view.  Now 
see  how  this  matter  is  made  known 
to  Hamlet  and  the  retributory  mo- 
tive introduced.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  suspect,  his  uncle's 
crime,  though  not  of  course  the 
manner  of  it  ('  O  my  prophetic  soul'), 
nor  hate  him  as  his  own  persecutor, 
and  the  seducer  of  his  mother; 
these  motives,  or  any  of  them, 
whi(d)  wonld  in  all  reason  be  suf- 
ficient justification  for  revenge  in 
a  mere  tragedy,  are  by  no  means 
snflicient  in  a  tragedy  burlesqued. 
Accordingly  another  comical  ex- 
pedient, altogether  foreign  to  the 
story,  is  devised,  and  the  super- 
natural is  brought  upon  the  scene. 
The  embodied  spirit  of  the  deceased 
monarch  is  found  prowling  about 
the  battlements  of  the  castle  of  El- 
sinore,  aud  is  forthwith  introduced 
to  Hamlet  by  his  friend  Horatio. 
From  this  veracious  shadow  (clad 
in  'complete  steel ')  and  variously 
addressed  by  an  irreverent  son  fix 
'old  mole,'  'true-penny,'  'goblin 
damned,'  'this  fellow  in  the  cellar- 
age,' etc.,  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  gleaned, 
and  in  response  to  its  subterranean 
bidding  the  vow  of  vengeance  is 
made.  To  rightly  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  episode,  we 
must  reflect  ou  its  wider  meaning. 
We  must  recall  the  nearly  univer- 
sal belief  in  ghosts  at  that  time; 
the  gullibility  indeed  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  at  all  times  on  this  head. 
What  an  opening  for  satire  here! 
The  whole  ghost  incident  is  indeed 
most  diverting,  and  the  more  so, 
that  certain  sage  aud  potent  critics 
have  actually  proclaimed  it  quite 
seriously  as  typical,  as  affording  a 
sort  of  key-note,  as  it  were,  to  the 
whole  piece.  Let  us  do  likewise. 
Mareellus  and  Bernardo,  having  en- 
countered the  apparition  before, are 


watching  for  it  agaiu,  when 

[Enter  Ghost.] 
Mar.  Look  where  it  comes  again. 

Ber.     In  the  same  figure  like  the  king 

that's  dead. 
Mar.     Thou  art  a  scholar;  speak-  to  It, 

Horatio.. 

"Horatio  is  told  off  for  the  office 
of  spokesman  then,  not  because  lie 
was  an  jntimate  friend  of  Hamlet, 
not  because  be  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  late  king's  appearance 
than  the  others,  for  they  all  recog- 
nize that  at  once,  nor  yet  because 
he  is  held  less  fearfutof  apparitions 
than  they — for  these  were  good  rea- 
sons—but because  he  is  *  a  scholar  '1 
What  a  mine  of  fun  is  opened  out 
for  our  entertainment  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  single  adroit  word! 
Ami  it  is  but  the  prelnde  to  the 
rich  parody  of  popular  supersti- 
tions that  succeeds,  and  that  is 
continued  with  sustained  spirit 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  first 
act.  We  must  hastily  pass  over  all 
this.  1  have  not  time,  for  iustauce, 
to  dwell  upon  Horatio's  admirable 
speech  iu  mock  heroics  on  the 
ghosts  of  history,  full  of  the  finest 
sarcasms.  How  he  rants  of  •  stars 
with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood,' 
apropos  of  nothing  in  particular; 
of  a  certain  'moist  star,'  too,  'sick 
almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse;1 
which  should  be  an  exceedingly 
painful  and  prolonged  illness  for 
even  a  dry  star,  and  how  much 
more  so  (we  are  to  calculate,  I  sup- 
pose) for  a  wet  one.  How  for  the 
delectation  of  his  companions  he 
relates  that 

'ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheet- 
ed deaj 
Did  sq  u-ecu  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. ' 

"All  these  are  side  lights  shed 
upon  the  main  action  of  the  piece 
to  show  it  up  iu  its  proper  sub- 
stance. Eather  must  we  go  on  to 
the  curious  divergence  from  the 
original  iu  the  love  portions  of  the 
action.  In  the  parent  tale,  yon  will 
remember,  a  woman  is  set  ou  to 
tempt  Hamlet  to  disclose  himself; 
now,  he  is  the  tempter.  Not  indeed 
in  Ophelia's  eyes — who  is  uaturally 
the  last  to  think  evil  of  her  lover — 
but  in  the  opiniou.of  her  father, 
brother,  and  tither  persons  about 
the  court:  notably  Guildenste.rn 
and  Bosencrantz,  who  are  so  mnch 
amused  at  his  declaration  '  man 
delights  not  me,  nor  woman  either'" 
(Act  ii.,  Sc.  2).  This  is  a  very 
subtle  change  for  Shakespeare's 
purpose,  and  its  bearings  on  the 
general  conduct  of  the  burlesque 
are  manifold:  It  principally  con- 
cerns us  now  in  leading  up  to  that 
bitterest  sarcasm  of  all,  that  is  con- 
tained in  another  perversion  of  the 
original,  the  madness  and  suicide 
of  Ophelia.     It  is  not  often,  indeed, 
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that  the  gentle  Shakespeare  allows 
himself  so  cruel  a  gibe  at  destiny, 
and  what  is  known  as  poetic  justice, 
as  here.  Hamlet,  the  tempter, 
feigus  maduess,  and  is  afterwards 
slain  by'  treaehery;  Ophelia,  the 
tempted,  really  goes  mad,  and  ends 
her  life  by  suicide.  Observe  how 
complete  the  involution  of  justice, 
complete  to  mockery!  So  pathetic 
an  incident  was  perhaps  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  burlesque, 
but  it  jars  on  one  nevertheless. 
There  is  nothing  ludicrous  in  poor 
Ophelia's  ravings,  and  it  is  only  af- 
ter deep  study  of  Shakespeare's 
meaning  that  one  is  quite  able  to  re- 
concile to  his  feelings  this  introduc- 
tion oi  a  genuine!;  oathetic  element 
into  burlesque  at  all.  But  that  deep- 
er study -reveals  the  reason  for  it.  P" 
was  requisite  thatiu  the  travestiea 
catastrophe  poetic  jmstice  should 
be  outraged  in  all  its  jxirts,  and  this 
could  not  be  so  completely  done  by 
disposing  of  Ophelia  in  any  other 
way. 

"  Iu  the  meanwhile,  however,  the 
story  is  straying  ever  farther  and 
farther  from  the  original,  and  de- 
veloping ever  greater  absurdities, 
solemnly  presented  with  a  grave 
and  stately  humor  exquisite  in  its 
finish;  the  character  of  Polouius 
acting  as  chorus  to  the  piece  to  let 
the  light  in  upou  the  joke  every 
now  and  then.  In  this  character, 
as  is  well  known,.  Shakespeare  has 
burlesqued  the  privy  councillor  of 
the  period,  and  iu  a  special  manner 
Cecil.  We  pass  from  it  to  the  cen- 
tral joke  of  the  composition,  the 
familiar  and  ever  •  amusing  play 
»ceue.    Hamlet,  it  seems,  has  heard 

"That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play 
Have  by  the  very,  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
Isay  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions ; ' 

and  on  these  linos  he  plans  an  en- 
%f  rtaiument  to 'catch  the  conscience 
•  f  the  King.'  IS ow  this  entertain  - 
uient,  this  play  within  a  play,  is  the 
prime  pivot  upon  which  revolves 
the  great  Shakespearian  burlesque. 
The  whole  dramatic  idea,  practice, 
and  function,  are  to  be  parodied  at 
once.  With  incomparable  dexterity 
Shakespeare  implies  this  in  Ham- 
let's dealings  with  the  players.  He 
receives  them  with  mock  gravity, 
quickly  passing  into  open  quizzing. 
He  insists  upon  having  a  taste  of 
their  quality  forthwith,  'a  speech 
straight  .  .  .  come,  a  passionate 
tpsech'  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  2).  This,  ac- 
cording to  bis  lights,  the  first  play- 
er gives,  shedding  tears  with  all 
professional  propriety  towards  the 
close,  and  Hamlet  professes  great 
admiration  of  the  consummate  non- 
sense spoken.  But  the  actors  ap- 
pear before  the  court:  '  the  best  ac- 
tors in  the  world  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral - 
comical, historical  -pastoral, tragical 


historical,  tragical-coniical-histori- 
•ftl-pastoral,  scene-individable,  or 
poem  unlimited, 'and  the  burlesque 
proceeds,  at  once  represented  and 
refracted,  as  humorous  figtires  are 
reflected  from  a  magic-lantern  ou  a 
prepared  background.  The  result 
(apparently  not  very  generally  ap- 
prehended, the  accuracy  of  the 
fable  being  sacrificed  in  acting, 
here  as  elsewhere,  to  presumed 
theatric  needs)  is  what  might  be 
expected.  The  King,  so  far  from 
being  struck  by 'the  cunning  of 
the  scene,'  watches  it  all  in  dumb- 
show  *  quite  unmoved,  nor  is  there 
absolutely  anything  in  the  text  to 
show  that  his  sudden  exit  after- 
wards is  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  players.  It  is  true  that  Hamlet 
affects  to  give  it  that  interpreta- 
tion, and  it  might  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear that  Horatio  is  inclined  to 
bear  him  out.  in  it.  But  a  closer 
study  of  the  dialogue  reveals  quite 
the  opposite.  Horatio  merely  shirks 
the  question  that  is  put  to  him, 
which  is  under  the  circumstances 
quite  equivaleutto  disagreeing  with 
the  questioner.    To  Hamlet's 

'Oh,  geod  Horatio, 
I'll  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand 

pound  (!) 
Didst  perceive  ? ' 

he  cautiously  answers. 

Hot.    Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham.     Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning? 
Hor.     I  did  very  well  note  him. 

"'Very  well,  note  him,'  that  is 
all;  what  of  him  he  does  not  say. 
Clearly  the  only  fair  deduction  to 
be  made  from  so  cold  a  response  is 
that  the  stratagem  has  failed;  and 
this  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty 
when  we  find  it  never  once  alluded 
to  again. 

"But  of  course  the  stratagem 
has  failed,  for  that  is  explicitly 
what  the  stratagem  was  for. 
The  guilty  creatures  have  not  pro- 
claimed their  malefactions,  for 
where  would  be  the  fun  of  it  if 
they;  had  ?  What  Shakespeare  had 
in  view  here  was  to  ridicule  those 
worthy  persons  who  are  always  on 
the  look-oat  for  « moral  purposes  '- 
in  everything;  and  especially  iu 
matters  of  art.  The  purpose  of  art, 
he  would  teach  them,  was  not  to 
frighten  guilty  creatures  from  their 
evil  ways,  or  to  incite  guiltless  ones 
to  good  ways,  nor  to  perform- any 
other  of  the  wondrous  deeds  that 
are  sometimes  expected  of  it,  but 
to  '  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature, ' 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  With 
that  view  he  put  those  words  into 
Hamlet's  mouth  in  the  ridiculous 


*  The  curious  incident  of  the  "  dumb- 
show  " .  is  discussed  by  Knight,  Caldecott, 
Hunter,  Halliwell,  and  others,  but  they 
one  and  all  seem  to  hesitate  about  pointing 
the  obvious  moral. 


connection  that  we  have  seen;  for 
that  reason  he  lumbered  up  the 
simple  story  with  all  tbis  stage- 
play  paraphernalia;  for  the  same 
benevolent  one  he  presented  his 
audience  with  a  photograph  of 
themselves  as  they  would  appear 
anticipating  such  results;  and 
•when  all  this  apparently  elaborate 
contrivance  comes  to  nothing, 
Shakespeare's  roguish  smile  from 
behind  his  double  dramatic  mask 
informs  all  who  have  penetration 
enough  to  see  it,  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  means.  Does  it  be- 
gin to  dawn  upon  you  now  ? 

"The  concluding  sceues  are 
broader  still  in  treatment.  Hamlet, 
having  by  this  time  assassiuated 
Polouius  in  his  mother's  closet, 
merely  remarking  that  he-  'took 
liim  for  his  better,'  that  is  presum- 
ably her  husband  (which  is  false), 
is  sent  off  to  Eugland  carrying 
Healed  orders  for  his  destruction,  as 
i;i  tlie  original.  Not  as  in  the  orig- 
in.:!, however,  does  lie  lead  back  au 
army  theuce.to  claim  his  own  and 
■freak  a  just  revenge,  but  instead, 
presently  engaged  i  u  a  court  fencing 
match  to  win  a  wager  for  his  great- 
est enemy.  Claudius,  that  is  to  say, 
having  failed  to  get  rid  of  Hamlet 
in  Eugland,  as  we  have  seen,  plans 
his  death  next  by  means  of  another 
treachery  through  Laertes.  To  this 
end  he  dispatches  young  Osric  to 
him;  a  new  character  introduced, 
contrary  to  all  dramatic  propriety, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  play,  ami  .so 
introduced  and  represented  as  a 
mere  fop,  a  '  water-fly,'  to  stamp 
the  more  nuinistakably.the  author's 
meaning.  What,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  exactly  the 
most  unlikely  thing  to  happen  iu 
sober  reality?  It  was  unlikely 
euough  that  Laertes,  who  is  repre- 
sented throughouDasabigh-spiri  ted 
(in  fact  super  high-spirited)  gentle- 
man should  listen  for  au  instant  to 
the  King's  villainous  proposal;  it 
was  sufficiently  unlikely,  indeed, 
that  the  latter  should  venture  to 
make  it  in  such  a  quarter.  It  was 
grosslyunlikely  that  Hamlet  should 
in  any  case  bestir  himself  to  gratify 
the  tyrant's  whim;  but  infinitely 
more  so  when  it  took  the  form  of  a 
combat  with  an  antagonist  of  his 
own  .selection — and  that  antagonist 
Laertes!  Why,  here  was  a. man 
whose  reverendfather  he  had  killed 
with  his  own  hand,  whose  sister  he 
had  driven  to  self-destruction  by 
his  conduct,  who  had  returned  post 
haste  from  foreign  parts  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  revenged 
ou  him;  audit  is  with  him — at  his 
uucle's  suggestion  too — that  he  is 
to  have  a  mock  duel  for  the  general 
amusement !  Accordingly,  it  is  of 
course  precisely  what  he  does. 
His  mother  and  the  rest  come  down 
to  see  the  show,  and  from  that  time 
forward  "the  rudest  resources  of 
the  most  immature  transpontine 
melodrama  are  exhausted  in  pro- 
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duclng  the  climax  of  absurd  par- 
ody. Poisoned  bowls,  envenomed 
swords,  terrible  stage  combats,  im- 
possible incidents  of  fence,  all  that 
we  langh  at  as  the  stalest  expedi- 
ents of  the  clumsiest  acting  are 
brought  into  requisition,  ana  the 
stage  strewed  at  length  with  the 
corpses  of  pretty  nigh  all  the  re- 
maining chief  actors  of  the  troupe — 
King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Hamlet  I  Fi- 
nally Fortinbras  puts  in  an  wholly 
unlooked-for  appearance,  and  tells 
of  Hamfet  that  '  he  was  likely  had  he 
been  put  on  to  have  proved  most 
royally ; '  this  putting  on  of  Ham- 
let having  been  the  single  sup- 
posed motive  of  the  tragedy  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  history  of  his 
failure  to  prove  royally,  or  to  prove 
or  do  auy  thing  at  all,  being,  in  fact, 
the  play  itself.  Thus  is  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  probability,  and 
consistency  in  the  narrative  accu- 
rately inverted.  The  ghost  has  ap- 
peared from  Tegions  which  we  are 
told  no  ghost  ever  returns,  to  incite 
liaiulet  to  a  deed  which  he  fails  in 
after  allj  for  'the  revenge  which 
he  demand  sis  not  obtained  but  by 
the  death  of  him  that  was  required 
to  take  it,  *  and  it  is  on  his  own  ac- 
count, not  his  father's,  that  he  kills 
the  King  at  last.  To  further  point 
the  moral,  Hamlet  himself  with  his 
latest  breath,  has  a  parting  shot  at 
the  critics: 

'Had  I  but' time — as  this  fell  sergeant  death 
lit  strict   in  his   arrest — O.    I    could  tell 
you— — ' 

he  says,  and  there  stops  dead, 
leaving  them  to  guess  the*  rest 
themselves;  and  if  with  those  first 
words  for  a  key,  and  after  snch 
oceans  of  talk, they  do  not  guess 
it,  well,  the  fault  is  theirs,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  his. 

"Let  us  next  consider  the  per- 
sonality of  Hamlet.  '  He's  fat  and 
scant  of  breath;'  it  is  his  mother 
who  speaks.  He  is  an  heroic  figure 
for  tragedy  !  True,  the  weak- 
minded  and  unfortunate  Ophelia 
views  him  in  another  light.  Iu  her 
eyes,  while  yet  undeceived  by 
hard  experience,  he  possesses  '  the 
courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye, 
tongue,  sword,'  he  is 

'The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 

form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers.' 

"But  this  is  Shakespeare's  fine, 
irony.  Events  of  course  prove  him 
all  the  opposite.  For  his  courtier- 
like qualities,  instance  his  scenes 
with  Polouius,  Ophelia,  and  the 
Queen  respectively  (Act  ii.,  8c.  2; 
Act  iii.,  Sc.  1  and  3),  where  his  de- 
meanor is  characterized  in  every 
case  by  brutal  rudeness.  For  his 
soldierly  qualities,    take    for    ex- 


*"  Preface,  Biographical  and  Critical,  to 
trie  Worts  of  the-  English  Poets,"  by  Dr. 
SamaelJohnson. 


ample  his  adventure  with  the  pirate, 
when,  even  according  to  his  own 
account,  it  was  '  a  compelled  valor ' 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  '  put 
on.'  Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  too 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  crew  was 
made  a  prisoner?  and  also  was  so 
soon  at  large  again  ?  Of  his  schol- 
arly attainments  the  measure  is 
accurately  given  in  -his  easy  over- 
throw in  argument  by  the  grave- 
diggers,  where  also  the  logical 
method  of  the  time  is  keenly  satir- 
ised. Hamlet  himself  indeed  shares 
none  of  these  illusions.  He  calls 
himself  '-a  muddy-mettled  rascal,' 
*a  rogue  and  peasant  slave.'  He 
institutes  a  comparison  between 
himself  and  Hercules  as  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  he  can  imagine. 
Mis  very  first  soliloquy  is  a  weak 
lament  over  his  excessive  corpu- 
lence: 

'  Oh  that  this  too,  too,  solid  flesh  would 
melt  I ' 

a  characteristic  feature  which  the 
ghost  fails  not  to  make  a  point  of 
too  iu  its  stern  exhortation  to  him, 

'Duller  should'st  thou  be   than  the    fat 

weed, 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this.' 

"  The  imputation  of  obesity  in- 
deed is  made  to  cling  to  him  all 
through  the  play,  as  that  of  drunk- 
enness is  to  Claudius;  *  and  with  it 
4s  united  cowardice,  as  with  the 
other  is  united  guile.  No  sooner 
has  the  ghost  left,  after  giving  him 
his  solemu  charge,  than  Hamlet  be- 
gins already  to  yield  to  fear: 

'  Hold,  hold  my  heart, 
And  you  my  sinews  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up.' 

"  But  a  moment  before  he  had 
professed  anxiety  'that  I-with  wings 
as  swift  as  meditation  or  the 
thoughts  of  love  may  swoop  to  my 
revenge;'  but  that  was  before  he 
knew  what  was  to  be  -demanded  of 
h  i  in.  f  Fiually,  he  is  ready  to  blame 
Time,  Fate,  his  own  birth,  any- 
thing and  everything  that  has 
brought  him  into  danger: 

'  The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  put  It  right. 

"It  is,usele8s  to  ascribe  such  con- 
duct as  this  to  a  merely  irresolute 
and  hesitating  disposition,  as  some 
ingenious  commentators  have  done.* 
Hamlet  shows  no  such  hesitation 
when  his  immediate  interests  are 
involved  and  his  own  proper  persou 
safe  (as  in  his  'dealings  with 
Guildenstern  and  Roseucrantz); 
he  is  perfectly  false  and  unscrupu- 


*  Burbage,  a  contemporary  of   Shakes- 
peare's, always  played  Hamlet  fat. 

t  Compare  Gervlnus,    Stuihtpear  Com- 
vutitarUt. 

*  For  instance,  Goethe  in   Wil/ielm  .Wei*- 
ter ;  and  after  him  a  host  of  imitators. 


Ions  sit  all  times.  His  treatment  of 
Ophelia  is  the  very  type  of  calcu- 
lated baseness.  How  differently 
does  he  act  towards  Laertes.  Him 
he  would  mollify,  for  he  can  de- 
fend himself;  but  for  her  there  is 
nothing  but  contumely.  How  ful- 
some is  the  following: 

'  Was't  Hamlet  wronged  Laertes?   if  ever 

Hamlet ; 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away, 
And  when  he's  not  himself  does  wrong 

Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet,  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then?    His  madness  V 

Compare  with  this: 

'  My  pul«e  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep 

time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music ;  it  is  not 

madness. 
That  1  have  uttered  ;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will    reword :    which 

madness 
Would  gambol  from. ' 

"  But  the u  that  latter  description 
of  himself  was  to  his  mother,  whom 
be  knew  he  conld  insult  with  im- 
punity. In  one  case  only  does  lie 
show  any  apparent  irresolution 
wheu  he  might  have  committed 
crime  safely,  and  then  he  justifies 
himself  on  grounds  so  horrible,  ;is 
to  obviously  disclose  the  grimly 
sarcastic  tenor  of  the  incident.  It 
is  in  thei  scene  where  the  King  is 
at  his  prayers,*  and  Hamlet  argues 
if  he  slew  him  thus  the  mercy 
of  Heaven  might  possibly  be  ex- 
tended to  him  in  an  after  world. 
Therefore,  he  says, 

'  Up  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid 

bent; 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage, 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed  ; 
At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it ; 
Then  trip  him  up,  that  bis  heels  may  kick 

at  Heaven, 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and 

black 
A»  hell,  whereto  it  goes.' 

"  The  greatest-monsters  of  whom 
we  read  in  history  have  been  con- 
tent to  confine  their  cruelty  to  this 
world;  to  what  inconceivable  (quite 
inconceivable)  depths  must  a  mind 
have  declined  before  it  could  thus 
project  its  hatred  into  that  which  is 
to  come  If' 

"  Is  it  likely  then  that  the  coarse 
and  contemptible  student  of  Wit- 
tenberg, more  deeply  stained  with 
crime  than  even  the  King  himself 
{for  he  is  principal  and  accessory 
in  no  less  than  four  murders,  and 
a  suicide)  before  the  play  is  done; 
a  bad  son,  a  worse  lover,  and  a 
worst  friend;  that  this  malignant 
figure  is  to  be  accepted  seriously  as 

•  It  is  usual  to  leave  this  scene  out  in  re- 
presentation, and  the  policy  is  probably  a 
wise  one. 

f  Richardson,  apologist  of  Hamlet, 
characterizes  the  sentiments  expressed  on 
this  occasion  as  of  "savage  criormity." 
'  Essays  on  Some  of  Shakespeare's  Dra- 
matia  Characters.' 
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one  of  Shakespeare's  heroes?  Is 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  clear  that 
the  motive  of  the  character,  as  of 
the  whole  composition,  is  bur- 
lesque?— and  there  is  everything 
in  the  literary  treatment  of  the 
work  also  to  favor  this  view.  I 
pass  by  the  many  amusing  anach- 
ronisms that  abound,  the  constant 
reference  to- current  events,  in  the 
truest  burlesque  spirit,  and  shall 
take  merely  one  or  two  of  the  best 
known  passages  as  instances  of 
verbal  humor.  The  first  is  almost 
of  necessity  the  so-called  and  ranch 
quoted  'Soliloquy  on  Death.'  Con- 
sider without -prejudice  such  lines 
as  these: 

'Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  trouble.' 

"What  does  it  mean  ?  That  one 
might  suffer  from  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  human  antagonists  is  com- 
prehensible enough,  but  'outrage- 
ous fortune' is  not  usually  accoutred 
with  these  implements.  Besides, 
why  slings  and  arrows?  The  arrow 
is  the  projectile  shot  from  the  bow ; 
but  the  sling  is  the  projector,  not 
projectile.  It  should  have  been 
slings  and  bows,  and  bolts  and  arrows, 
if  meant  in  earnest,  and  doubtless 
would  so  have  been  if  so  meant. 
Again,  to  what  conceivable  advan- 
tage should  one  '  take  u\>  arSns ' 
against  a  'sea?'  Is  it  not  the  last  tin  ng 
that  any  one  would  be  likely  to  do  ? 
' To  die — to  sleep— no  more.'  What 
on  earth  does  this  mean?  'Aye, 
there's  the  rub.'  Undoubtedly,  and 
an  uncommonly  hard  'rub'  the 
critics  have  found  it.  'The  whips 
and  scorns  of  time.'  This  is  clearly 
another  wilful  confusion  of  meta- 
phors. Time  might,  in  one  sense, 
be  provided  with  whips,  and  ma/ 
in  another  seuse  be  provided  with 
scorns;  but  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  senses  cau  be  only  designed  to 
suggest  incongruity.  '  When  he 
himself  might  his  quietus  take  with 
a  bare  bodkin.'  This  is,  I  take  it, 
the  iutentioually  offered  key  to  the 
whole  address.  The  comical  intro- 
duction of  the  legal  terms,  and  the 
wholly  ridiculous  suggestion  of 
looking  to  the  nursery  for  the 
weapon  of  destruction,  confer  on  it 
its  final  significance.*  Let  us  next 
consider  Hamlet's  letter  to  Ophelia. 
Is  it  not  couceived  in  the  broadest 
spirit  of  burlesque?  Detach  it  from 
the  context,  and  from  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  integral  portion  of  a  '  sub- 
lime tragedy,'  and  surely  no  one 
can  even  affect  to  doubt  this  any 
longer.    Here  it  is  in  full : 

'  To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the 
most  beautified  (sic)  Ophelia,  in  her  excel- 

•But  had  not  my  friend  been  anticipated 
in  these,  remarks?  See  Goldsmith,  Complete 
Work*:  Essay  on  "  Metaphor." 


lent  white  bosom,  these, 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire; 

Doubt  tliat  the  sun  doth  move; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar; 

But  never  doubt,  I  love. 
O  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  num- 
bers. I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans, 
but  that  I  love  thee  best,  O  most  best,  be- 
hove it.  Adieu.  Thine  evermore,  most 
dear  lady,  whilst  this  machine  is  to  him, 
Hamlet.' 

"Now  this  is  no  mere  travestie  of. 
ordiuary  love  letters — though  it  is 
that-  too: — its  mockery  is  deeper 
than  is  shown  upon  the  surface. 
The  obvious  sarcasm  is  in  the  prose, 
the  profounder  side  of  the  joke  is 
contained  iu  the  verse.  In  Ham- 
let's day  of  course  it  was  believed 
that  the  stars  were  fire  and  the  sun 
did  move;  as  to  the  present  hour  in 
the  language  of  poetry  they  are  and 
do.  But  not  iu  Hamlet's  time,  nor 
at  any  other  time,  has  it  been  be- 
lieved that  truth  was  falsehood. 
The  upshot  of  the  composition  then 
is  this:  Doubt  two  things  that  are 
self-evidently  true,  and  one  thing 
that  is  self-evidently  false,  but 
don't  doubt,  I  love;  that  is,  do  not 
believe  any  such  folly!  Or  taking 
doubt  in  the  sense  of  'believe,'  in 
which  it  is  also  possible  to  under- 
stand it,  and  correcting  by  modern 
astronomy:  Believe  that  the  stars 
are  firo  (which  they  are  not),  Be- 
lieve that  the  sun  doth  move  (which 
it  does  not),  Believe  trnth  .to  be  a 
liar  (which  it  is  uot),  But  most  of 
all  believe,  I  love — which  of  course 
least  of  all  I  do  !  The  inference  is 
inevitable.  Is  this  a  love-letter,  or 
a  love-letter  burlesqued?  One  more 
instance  and  I  have  done.  Hamlet 
is  challenging  Laertes  over  the 
grave  of  his  sister  to  give  some 
proof  of  affection  great  and  con- 
suming as  his.  But  what  are  the 
tests  that  he  proposes?  They  are 
these : 

Ham.     'Swounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt 

do? 
Wo'ot  weep ?  wo'ot  fight?  wo'o  feast? 

wo'ot  tear  thyself? 
Wo'ot  drink  up  eisel  ?  eat  a  crocodile  f 

"Affection  measured  by  our  capa- 
cities for  assimilating  any  kind  of 
food  and  drink  is  surely  strange 
enough  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
crocodiles 1 

"We  have  thus  passed  hastily  iu 
review  the  story  of  Hamlet,  the 
person  of  Hamlet,  the  action  and 
conduct  of  the  drama,  and  the  sen- 
timents and  language  of  the  actors; 
and  confining  ourselves  to  internal 
evidence  alone,  have  perceived  how 

everything  proceeds  iu  a  nicely 
inverted  order  so  as  to  procure  the 
requisite  topsey-turvey-dom  of  the 
highest  form  of  burlesque.  The 
external  evidence  in  support  of  my 
contention  is  uo  less  striking. 
Shakespeare,  it'is  well  known,  was 
passing  about  the  time  that  Hamlet 
was  written  through   a  period   of 


deep  gloom  aud  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. He  hail  just  lost  liis  ouly 
son,  whose  name  (Hamuet)  be  took 
slightly  altered  for  tlie  play.  He 
batl  achieved  the  highest  theatri- 
cal success  he  was  ever  destined  to 
achieve,  and  was  already  weary  of 
the  career  that  had  brought  him 
such  reward.*  He  had  come  to  be 
attacked  with  violence  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  whose  jealous 
virulence  had  spoken  of  him  as  an 
'upstart  crow'  decked  in  borrowed 
pi n mage, f  and  in  other  slightiug 
ways.  That  mysterious  sorrow  that 
is  the  subject  of  so  many  of  the 
sonnets  had  overtaken  him,  and  his 
tenderly  sensitive  heart  had  appa- 
rently felt  those  *  pangs  of  despised 
love'  which  in  this  same  play  he 
enumerates  among  the  unbearable 
burdens  of  life.  The  'dark  woman' 
had  proved  untrue,  and  the  friend 
he  idolized  was  the  companion  of 
her  faithlessness.*  Other  signs 
and  aspects  of  the  times  could  not 
but  minister  to  his  despondency, 
aud  to  the  growing  cynicism  which 
Hal  lain  notes  of  him  at  about  this 
period  J  Queen  Elizabeth  was  on 
her  death-bed,  and  had  left  no  com- 
petent jBuccessor.  The  stage  which 
he  aud  his  compeers  had  elevated 
so  high  was  already  in  decline,  and 
the  public  taste  veering  towards 
lower  forms  of  .art.*  Penetrated 
with  the  full  significance  of  these 
events,  the  ardor  of  the  early 
struggle  over,  the  energy  of  -yont'li 
no  longer  with  him,  the  family 
which  he  had  hoped  to  found  not 
now  probable,  hisjmistress  faithless, 
the  public  fickle,  his  friends  un- 
kind, what  wonder  that  he  yielded 
up  his  great  mind  for  a  time  to 
melancholy  and  dissatisfaction.  In 
such  a  mood  the  notion  of  a  great 
burlesque  of  all  that  toil  and  tur- 
moil of  human  life  with  which  he 
had  often  dealt  seriously  and  so 
well  seems  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  him,  as  before  and  since  it  has 
suggested  itself  to  others,  to  Eabe- 
lais  and  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  to 
Swift  and  Sterue.  The  material 
was  ready 'to  his  hand,  and,  as  his 
manner  was,  he  took  the  first  suita- 
ble kind  that*  came.  Out  of  the 
rude  Scandinavian  tragedy  he 
would  make  a  great  philosophical 
burlesque.    In  that  work  the  pent- 
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up  bitterness  of  his.  heart  fouud 
vent,  and  in  ridiculing  through  the 
familiar  vehicle  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition the  weaknesses  and  struggles 
of  ideal  creatures  he  sought  for 
himself  relief  from  real  pain.  Bead 
if,  my  friend,  read  the  play  again 
with  this  new  light  shed  into  its 
recesses,  and  come  and  tell  me  then 
that  you  know  more  of  William 
Shakespeare  that)  you  have  ever 
done  before,;  nor  fear  to  have  to 
couple  witta  the  confession  that  yon 
love  hiua  less." — l^mple  Bar. 


royal  family,  and  decided  to  choose  ibi* 
great-grandson  of  King  James  I.  Thus  It 
was  that  tieorge  Louis  Uaelpb— «(£axoa 
German— came  to  be  King  George?  Jhe  First 
of  England,  end  this  was  h J^/he  "-Lion 
and  lioroe"  arms  of  Brunswick  and  Hano- 
ver carer*  to  be  also  part  of  tbe  arms'  of 
Great  Britain.  His  successor*  were  George 
tbe  Second,  George  the  Third  (against 
r,  bote  rule  the  American.  Colonies  re- 
belled), Qeorge  the.  Fourth.  William,  and, 
Jaitly,  Victoria,  the  present  qneen,' who  is 
granddaughter  to  George  the  Third.  Thus 
sou.  understand  how  Queen  Victoria  Is  de- 
«cen'dcd  from  tbe  princes  of  Brunswick — 
how  she  happens  to  beof  German  Instead  of 
Engl )(>h  bleod  —  an*  why  her  name  Is 
Guelpb.—  a?.  Xtchtigjrfor  Jwriuartf.  f 


*  Sonnets,  110,  111,  112,  etc. 

t  Greene's  A  Groatsworth  of  Wit  (1592) 
t  Sonnets,  144, 147,  and  other*    ' 

*  Introduction,  to  the  literature  of  Eu- 
rope, 

t  Compare  Ulrici*  Shafutpmre'a  Dra- 
matic Art,  book  lit,  chap.  v. 


.  TNe>r*is  of  Prj-t  Brlfllia; 

My\«^un±  renders  *»«*e  doubtless  pftfilj 
observed  up\,n  famiriaf  objecjs,  sueli  <M 
W6ks.  eainahiid  eteeiware.  ete.,thedevlc« 
Zt  a  llonSui\f  a  borse  (sometimes  rent**, 
sented-as  o  inMcorn)  supporting  between 
them  a  sbleluTVumiounted  ?S  ■>  oro^ni 
On  tbe  shlld  arTcaslaju  djLvUions  called 
•-qnarlerrngs,".  la  jlncoVyVch  you  will 
obserTe  two  lions ytd  a  bbnYe.    Attached 


s,J*-eh 
Britain— as    the    "l^le 
branch  Is  1h.it  ottUi^, 
tbat  alJnrrrcles  >bt%  nj 


mannfacture. 

In  old  times  tbe  nrW 
land  was  thftrose;  5*  I 


,„  shield  ffnd>.  olive 
ontog/rnllbl,  6p.teV-end 
Lh«at  maakOCBififof.BrltUh 


ional'fymOoTer  .Eog- 
Scotland  ta^JLbixtle; 


of  Ireland.  thksharnrocfc  v/clover..  "When 
England  claTSncd:  ItfhifW.  »nd  paptland, 
thesethtce  ^  er\unl%rT0ii3pie  QrltiiSi  coyaf 
*hiejd,as  we  find^em  In  the  tlmeoPQueeri 
£liiW>etb.;-On  ft  victory  over  .gTanl*,  the 
symbol  af  France.a  unicorn  wasalso  added. 
tbe  nnlcorn  wearing  a  chain,  to  denote  the 
p objection  of  France  to  Errsitfnd. : 

When?  a  new  sovereign  succeeds  to  the 
crown  he  hasarighttoplace  his  own  Camlly 
coat-of-arms  on  the  royal  shield  of  Great 
Britain.  George  the  First  did  this.  The  two 
lions  and  tho  white  horse,  which  you  see  on 
one  of  the  quartering*,  is  the  coat-of-anr* 
of  theGuclpbs,  whowero  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Hanover.in  Germany.  It  is  there- 
fore called  tbe  arms  of  tbe  hortse  of  Bruns- 
wick, gtia  It  Jsnbont  thl»  that  I, now  design 
to  tell  you.  -•    * 

We  read  in  history  that  when  the  great 
pbarlemagrje  conquered  the  northern  coun- 
tries, one  of  tbe  Saxon  leaders,  named  Wlt- 
tlklud,  relujed  tfrsubmlt  to  him,  and  that. 
In  consequence,  many  bloody  battles  were 
fought,  wherein  the  Saxons  bo.e  in  their 
van  a  tall  pole  surmounted  by  A  wooden 
horse's  head.  This  was  their  ensign,  ami 
when  they  afterward  became  more  civilised 
they  retained  the  same  emblem— •  white 
horse  painted  upon  a  black  grouad — which 
remains  to  this  day  the  standard  or  banaer 
«if>»»IUUf  Hnmt— r.i«rf BngfinJ-T—o.    .    -/s. 

In  Ibe  year  661— Just  aooQT"a  QfolrfBWl 
years  ngo*rBruno,  the  son  or  a  Saxon  king, 
founded  a  Wty  in  Saxony  which  he  called 
after  hlmselL  Brnnonls  VicuvsowAaown 
as  BrunswioSr-  He  retained  as  the  standard, 
of  Brunswick  the  white  horse  oi  Saxony, 
and  thus  It  remained  until  the  and  of  tbe 
three  succeeding  centuries.  About  that 
time  tbe  reigning  prince  of  Brunswick  was 
a  certain  Henry  Guelpb,  a  leader  In  the 
Crusades,  noted  for  bis  strength  and  dar- 
ing, which  aequlreq\  lor  him  the  tttle  of 
"Henry  the  Lion."  This  prince  refused  to 
own  allegiance  tov-thfe  great  EinMhor  of 
Germany,  Frederick  Barbarossa.  He  de- 
clared himself  Independent,  and  as  a  token 
of  defiance  set  up  a  great  stoBe  lion  In 
Brunswick,  and  bad  the  same  symbol 
placed  upon  his  standard,  two  lions  sup- 
porting a  shield  beneath  the  white  horsey 

Thus  yon  now  know  the  origin  of  to* 
Brunswick  coat-af-arms.  Bnt  now  earn* 
the  banner  of  a-  small  German  eonntry  to 
be  adopted  on .  the  arms  of  Great  Britain? 
This  I  will  now  explain :"V*    -*- 

About  tbe  year  1650,  tbe  thski  reigning 
Duke  o(  Brunswick,  afterward-  Also  elector 
of-Hanover,  married  the  granddaughter  of 
King  James  the  First  of  ttn Hand:  Jhelr 
eldest  son  was  naroetf  George, EoutWjJvaes, 
on  tbe  death  of  Queen'  Anne,  the  JSngUAh 
were  Id  wabtrof  a  s*cc«8*or;^hea<-looJK3' 
snoot  amoug  those  nearest  of  Je'Ib?  toTthe 


.  Xovr  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  again  assumed 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  at  the  somewhat 
reluctant  eommlssion  of  the  Queen,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  popular  mandate,  It-  becomes  In- 
teresting to  notice  for  a  moment  the  changes 
in  the  responsible  heads  of  administration 
which  have  taken  place  since  1733.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list: 

1.  r>»c.  23.1783.  William  Pitt,  Conservative. 

2.  March  17,  1801.  Henry  Aldington,  Conservative. 

3.  Alay  15,  1804.  William  Pitt,  Conservative. 

4.  Feb.  11.  180G.  Lord  Greenville,  Liberal. 

6.  Jlnrcb  31,  1807,  Puke  of  Portland,  Conservative. 
0.  Pec  2, 1800,  Sps-ncer  Psrcival,  Conservative. 

7.  June  9,  1B12.  Karl  ot  Liverpool,  Conservattvc 

8.  A;>rtl  24. 1827,  <;eo,-tre  Canning,  Llbernl. 

9.  Kept.  3. 1827,  Viscount  Ooilericn,  Liberal. 

10.  Jan.  i&,  1828.  Unite  of  Wellington,  Conservative. 

1 L  Nov.  22, 1830,  fcarl  Grey,  UberaL 

13.  JiOy  18,  1834,  Viscount  Melbourne,  Liberal. 

13.  Dee.  26. 1834.  8:r  Robert  Peel,  Conssrvatlve. 

14.  AprU  U,  1638,  Vlsoonnt  Melbottrne,  Ubenfl. 
U.  Bert.  6,  1841,  Sir  Kob«rt  feel,  ConsernAlvs. 
10.  July  a.  i84«.  Lord  Jonn  KosseU,  Liberal. 

17.  Keb.  27,  1862,  Esrl  of  Derby,  Conservatlva, 

18.  Dec  28. 18o2,  Esrl  of  Aberdeen.  Liberal. 
K.    Feb.  10. 18D5,  Lord  Pal^erstMi,  LlberaL 

20,  Feb.  85. 18M.  Earl  of  Derby,  Cenetrratlra. 

21.  June  14. 1869,  Lord  ralmentoo,  UterH. 
92.    Nov.  a.  1805,  Esrl  KoMeil,  UberaL 

S3.  July  e,  1864.  Earl  of  Derby.  ConssrraliTa. 

2-i.  Feb.  27, 1808,  benjamin  Disraeli,  Conservatlv*, 

SS.  Dec  9. 1868,  Wm.  E.  OUdstone,  Liberal, 

20.  Feb.  21, 1874,  Urnijamln  Disraeli,  Conssrvatlve, 

27.  April  «8. 1880,  Win.  E.  Gladstone,  liberal. 

28.  June  24. 1885,  MarqoUof  Salisbury,  Conservative. 
SB.  Fah.  1, 1836,  Wm.  £.  Ulidstone.  Llberat     - 

30.   JaljSB,  l»80,M»muUof  Snllsbarr,  Oonsenratlva. 
il,    Aug.  IS,  1892,  Win.  E.  (lladatoae,  LibSfSl. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  bo  seen  that 
there  have  been  30  different  Administrations 
in  a  little  more  than  108  years,  averaging  a 
little  more  than  three  and  a  halt  years ;  that 
16  of  tbern  have  been  Conservatlva  and  14 
(Liberal ;  that  the  Conservatives  nave  held 
office  67  year*  and  tho  Liberals  il'years,  and 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  held  office  three 
times  before  the  present,  and  Pitt,  Mel- 
bourne, Peel,  Russell,  Derby,  Palmerston, 
Pisraeliand  Salisbury,  twice  each.  Wm. 
Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  nearly  10  years,  she 
Earl  of  Liverpool  nearly  15  years,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone nearly  11  years  and  Lord  Palmerston  a 
little  over  nine  years.  None  of  the  others 
reached  seven  yean  and  two  of  tbem  were 
less  than  one  year  each. 


ttfR  LOVE  O*"  IMPRESSING  0711  BR3. 
•)►«"•  /»c  Lonrfot.  Spcctai  jr. 
|    Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  the  prf.ft.ee  01  i)->.r 
popular  edition  of  David    Grieve,  maintains 
v^ty  rightly   and   reasonably  that   novelists 
ifcay  use  any  kind  of  Interest— bo  It  theologi- 
cal or  speculative,  or  however  lndlreotly  con- 
nected with  the  affection*  and  hopes  and  pas- 
sions which  chiefly  determine  the  destiny  of 
inc.  >n  fxlngs— which  they  can  so  rffactnally 
interweave   with   their  story,  as  to  elicit  a 
h»iirt;     response    from   the  groat  majority  of 
their  traders.     Acd  then  she  goes  on:     '"Ah, 
•tat  response- how  dear  it  is  to  a* I    Now,  as 
I  am  about  to  launch    this  second   book  Into 
that   wider   public    beyond  the   circulating 
libraries  to  whloh  the  ultimate  appeal  lies,  as 
1  Unrobed  Rober'  /.itmere  four  years  ago,  my 
mind    passes    bact   over   these  years— over 
their   hopes    and     emotions  and    surprises, 
their    Jeltfihts    and  their    toils.       I     think 
of  the    many   thousand     persons    to    whom 
In    t!;at    spaco    of     time     I     have     beoouie 
kn< to,- of  y.-;;oia  In  the  pauses  of  work  1 
inevitably  thiLk  -with  alternate  yearning  ami 
drenvi.     1  remen   ler  that  wave  of  sympathy 
which   lifted  R<.  ,.  :.  Elsmert;  \l  feel  It  stiil 
•welling  about  mo,  waiting  I  trust  for  thin 
new  look,  to  carry  it  also  into    prosperotm 
Seas.      I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed   were  I 
tOBbnw  njuob  soreness  under  criticism,  how- 
ever hostile,  however,  as  I  think,  unjust.  For 
the  world  to  wbicb  they  were  addressed  bAs 
lent  ont  kind  and  To'coming  hands  to  thesn 
booVa  of  mine.  I  br.ve  .n  my  ears  the  sound 
Of  words  wbicb  may  weii   stir  and   quicken 
nod  enconrage;  and  in  my  heart,  tbe  longing 
to  keep  tfce  sympathy  gained,  and   the  ambi- 
tion to  desetve  it  more  and  more." 
^  V  o  entertain  considerable  doubt  whether 
JDorid    Urivte   will    reach  tbe  same  kind  or 
public  as  hobirt  Ehmere,  for  its  main  inter- 
asts,  M'ough  quite  as  strong,  perhaps  stroneer, 
aits  t;n«  really  of  the  samo  type  as  tbe  main 
Intern  U  of  Robert  Klxmere,  and  in  the  latter 
book,    tbe   theological    interests   are   rather 
artificially  and  ineffectually  grafted  upon  the. 
su  ry.     But,    be   that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry  Ward  In  this  frank  and  wistful  con- 
clusion of  her  new  preface,  has,  we  think, 
pn-   nor   finger  on  the  passion  which  for  the 
most  part   Is  confounded  with  the  desire  for 
fame     it  Is  not  in  a  great  many  cases  th« 
desire  for  fame  at  all,— in  other  words,  it  I* 
Hot  the  desire  for  a  perpetuated  name,  and  a 
name  perpetuated  by  the  admiration  of  the 
world;  it  is  a  desire  for  evidence  that  the 
writtr  has  reached  and  deeply  affected  the 
hearts  of  others.     We  believe  that  this  desire 
would    be   gratified,  as.d  perhaps  almost  as 
much  gratified,  if  the  name  of  the   author 
r«matned  nearly  unknown,  always  suppos- 
ing that  he  could  obtain  tbe  same  evidence 
of  Bis  success  in  touching  the  hearts   of   a 
large  public,  as  it  is  by  the  achievement  of 
great    popular   renown.    No  donbt  there  is 
olten  a  positive  thirst  for  personal  renown; 
and  when  that  is  so,  we  suppose  Mr.  Marlou 
Crawford  would  be  right  in  naming  tbe  pas- 
sion as  simple  vanity.    But  in  a  very  great 
number   of  oases  it  is  not  so.    We  are  per- 
suaded that   Sir   Walter   Boott  profoundly 
enjoyed   tbe   evidence  that  his  stories  had 
stirred  the  hearts  of  multitudes  long  before 
he  was   even    by  rumor  identified  with  th« 
author  of  Waverky,  and  enjoyed  it  not  at  all 
less,— perhaps  even  somewhat  more, — than 
lie   eijojed   the  popularity  of  his  later  and 
(Confessed  romances. 

What  he  enjoyed  was,  aa  Mrs.  Humphry 
Wsrd  says,  the  "response,"  tbe  moving  of 
tho  waters  under  the  magio  of  his  spell,  not 
She  renown,  not  the  personal  weight  and 
popularity.  Or  to  pnt  the  case  in  a  different 
way.  Suppose  that  a  writer  like  Voltaire  or 
.Rousseau,  who  felt  that  he  had  the  key  to 
the  minds  or  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  were 
offered  the  ohoioe  between  writing  something 
o»hlc.h  should  cause  their  minds  and  hearts  to 
t'cllow  his,  as,  la  Emerson's  phrase,  "the 
heaped  waves   of  the  Atlantic  follow  the 
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moon,"  and  writing  something  which  should 
be  intrinsically  nobler,  higher,  more  perfect, 
Shan  bis  countrymen  could  understand  or  ap- 
preciate, and  which  would  therefore  be  still 
Born  as  regaros  eliolting  a  "response," 
though  far  more  worthy  to  live  than  anything 
Jhst  c  uld  elicit  a  popular  response,  is  it  not. 
almost  certain  that  he  would  have  preferred 
the  lesser  achievement  to  the  greater,  the 
calling-out  a  living  passion  of  gratulatlon  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  to  tbe  barren 
honor,  as  he  would  think  it,  of  failing  to  do 
00  cc't  because  be  bad  conceived  what  was 
of  .  higher  order  of  imaginative  power  thau 
taytling  which  his  countrymen  could  appre- 
jWate  and  enjoy?  To  strike  a  chord  which 
fribraes  through  a  best  of  living  minds,  even 
If  those  who  answer  to  it  cannot  recogniz  t 
the  hand  that  struck  it,  is  an  intoxicating 
■alight.  To  strike  a  ohord  which  fade  id 
Jribr£.te  only  because  the  note  Is  too  deep  or 
too  lofty  to  achieve  this  resonance  in  living 
minds,  would  be  a  feat  appealing  to  the  am- 
bition rather  of  an  angel  than  of  a  man.  It 
Is  tbe  sudden  echo  which  fills  the  man's 
fatart  with  triumph,  not  the  tone  that  thins 
off  and  dies  away  in  the  solitary  distance 
■ven  though  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  that 
tone  Li*  of  a  far  more  exalted  character. 

Men  talk,  and  talk  truly,  of  the  emptiness 
of  faroe,  as  a  bubble  which  just  glitters  for  a 
few  days  or  months,  and  then  hursts,  leaving 
nothing  behind  it  but  a  hungry  gaze  on  tbe 
•pot  wbero  it  disappeared.  Aud  no  doubt 
when  tbe  "response"  is  over,  when  the  echo 
of  eager  ►>•  mpntby  dies  away,  there  is  a  sens* 
Of  living  death  In  the  mind  of  blm  who  had 
once  eveked  this  thrill  of  nervous  exaltation 
in  others,  and  can  evoke  It  no  longer,  a  sense 
which  is  nearer  to  the  consciousness  of  death 
tbsn  aDy  otber  experience  of  living  man. 
^t'hen  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  writing  the  two 
•torn » in  which  he  detected,  by  the  blank 
locks  of  Juines  Ballantyne,  that  his  geoim 
had  vanished,  that  the  great  magician's 
WRi,d  was  broken,  that  genius  gave  a  last 
{Sicker  as  be  noted  down  tbe  melanoholy  lines 
In  which  be  bewailed  the  winter  of  his  dis- 
jbontont.  He  went,  we  are  told,  to  tu* 
window,  and  gazing  at  the  heavy  sky  and 
llijk- falling  snow,  composed  the  fine  motto 
for  one  of  the  chapters  of  Count  Robert  of 
tRarfs.'— 
>"I  be  storm  Increases.— 'tis  no  sunny  ohowsr 

f  faltered  in  the  moist  breast  of  March  or  April, 
.    r  lack  se  parched  summer  cnols  his  Up  with. 
TUtKiKii'i  windows  are   flung   wide;   the   Inmost 
»   Ceej.e 

Oal   il  hearts  arresting  one  upon  another; 
On  eoiucs  tbe  flood  In  all  Its  foaming  horrors, 
jLuA  where'i  the  dike  shall  stop  II?" 

!»e*e  -on*  aces  what  tbe  feelings  of  genius 
are  when  the  chord  which  used  to  vlbrate'Stf 
trinmphantly  is  struck  and  no  resonance,  noj 
response,  only  dead  silence,  follows.  It  isnot. 
soriow  for  departed  famn,  forproliably  Soott's 
fan-ie  was  never  greater  than  it  was  after  that 
power  to  command  fame  had  vanished.  Yet 
we  >.  pent  that  he  would  willingly  have  ex- 
chattel  d  ail  bis  fame  for  "one  crowded  hour 
of  plorionw  life,"  such  as  those  of  which  ha 
bau  bed  so  ample  an  experlenca  It  is  not* 
as  Mr  Marion  Crawford  thinks,  vanity 
which  pervades  the  world  of  genius,  though, 
vanity  has  its  full  share  of  that  world.  Still, 
tbe  vanity  which  delight?  In  homage  and 
notoriety,  is  nothing  when  compared  with 
that  exalted  joy  in  commanding  tbe  springs) 
of  bnman  sympathy  which  is  often  quite  aa 
vivid  where  there  is  no  deference,  no  con- 
ccious  homage,  as  where  it  abounds,  and 
which  often  fades  away  in  dull  despair  long 
before  the  hemage  is  withdrawn. 

And  it  is  not  only  genius  which  learns  tot 
take  an  overpowering  delight  in  this  sort  of. 
"response."  Here  beauty,  and  even  the 
power  to  fascinate,  in  a  lesser  sphere,  evince 
just  the  same  sort  of  passionate  delight  in 
touching  the  springs  of  human  emotion.  Tha 
triumphs  of  beauty  and  of  social  charm  are, 
of  course,  much  more  nearly  related  to  thei 
passion  of  vanity,  than  the  triumphs  of  genius,, 
for  in  the  latter  case  the  power  of  moving  men 


maybe  sharply  severed  from  the  fame  and 
popnlarity  which  that  power  can  bestow; 
while  in  the  former  case  it  cannot,  and  not 
man  or  woman  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
exert  if  e  this  power,  can  distinguish  clearly 
between  tbe  delight  of  controlling  the  springs 
of  human  emotion,  and  the  delight  of  the  per-. 
tonal  recognition  which  results  from  com- 
manding them.  Bnt  It  is  certain  that  even 
in  the  sway  which  beauty  or  social  charm  and 
vivacity  exert  over  men,  there  is  a  joy  quita 
distinct  from  that  of  mere  delight  in  homages' 
—namely,  delight  in  tbe  almost  spiritual 
power  to  awaken  the  thrill  which  brings  tha 
hemage.  It  is  not  the  bouquets  and  tha 
presents  and  tbe  social  competition  for  their 
company  whioh  deligbt  popular  actors,  half 
so  much  as  the  consciousness  that  they  can 
touch  springs  in  the  heart  of  their  audienoa 
which  respond  in  tbe  wish  to  overload  them 
with  these  external  signs  of  gratitude. 

It  is  not  the  consideration  whloh  the  orator 
enjoys  half  so  muoh  as  the  eager  silence 
wbicb  greets  his  rising,  and  the  sob  of  relief 
in  which  the  strained  feelings  of  his  hearers 
express  themselves,  wben  ho  reaches  his  oil-; 
max.  No  doubt,  neither  aoter  nor  orator 
could  exert  his  full  powers  without  evidence 
of  this  "response;"  for  without  the  evidence 
of  it  he  would  feel  that  he  bad  failed,  that  ha 
bad  not  touched  the  springs  he  wished  ta 
touch.  But  it  is  not  the  cheering  for  its  own 
sake  that  delights  him;  it  is  the  certainty  of 
the  response  Bo,  too,  brilliant  and  beautiful 
women,  like  Madame  Reoamier,  for  example,' 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  seeing  clearly  tha 
signs  of  their  power  over  the  hearts  of  thosa 
whom  they  count  amongst  their  admirers; 
for  without  eliciting  these  signs  of  fascina- 
tion tbey  would  think  their  social  power 
dead.  Still,  even  in  this  case  it  la  not  at  all,! 
we  believe,  mere  vanity  whioh  stirs  them.; 
It  is  the  delight  of  exerting  a  kind  of  spell 
whioh  tbey  themselves  only  half  understand,! 
hut  which  conveys  to  them  something  of  tha 
serse  of  an  almost  supernatural  sway. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  those  who 
wield,  and  deligbt  in  wielding,  this  wonder- 
ful power,  fully  realize  that  it  is  not  usually 
one  which  appeals  solely  to  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  Voltaire  could 
never  have  moved  Paris  as  he  did,  if  he  had 
not  possessed  In  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  ordinary  French  genius  could  boast  of, 
tie  cynical  wit  in  whioh  Paris  so  much  de- 
lighted. Rousseau  could  never  have  moved 
France  as  he  did,  had  he  not  embodied  tha 
siokly  and  effeminate  sentlmentalism  of  con- 
temrorary  French  idealism  In  all  his  greater 
works.  Victor  Hugo  could  never  have 
moved  Europe  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  incar- 
nated  the  hysterical  excitability  of  bis  age  as 
well  as  its  tender  humanity.  Byron  could 
never  have  won  his  fame,  bad  be  not  p-iured 
much  of  his  selfish  egotism  into  Childe  Harold* 
and  much  of  his  scoffing  profligacy  into 
Don  J* an.  And  thooglTmany  of  our  great- 
est writers  have  bnt  l'ttle  or  no  cause  for 
self  reproach  of  this  kind,  yet  even  the  best 
of  them  have  reason  to  fear  that  tbetr  fame 
is  partly  due  to  tbeir  sympathy  not  only  with 
tbe  higher,  bnt  also  with  the  lower  elements 
in  the  oharacter  of  the  Zeitgeist.  Even  tha 
popnlarity  of  Robert  Rlsmer*  was,  w«  think* 
in  part  due  to  the  craving  of  the  world  fur  m 
religion  whioh  would  stimulate  It*  hopes 
without  subduing  its  self  will,— a  religion 
which  was  too  vague  to  fetter  its  liberty. 
while  vivid  enough  to  raise  its  pulses  and' 
brighten  Its  dreams. 
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We  append  the  handbill  of  the  celebration  of  the  Shelley  cen- 
tenary at  the  poet's  birthplace,  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land :— 

THE  HORSHAM  CELEBRATION 

Of  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Shelley 

<t-        Will  be  Observed  on  Thursday,  August  4, 


*»  Albion  Hall,  Horsham. 

+  R.  H.  Hurst,  Esq.,  J. P..  D.L.,  in  the  Chair 

S    .  AN  ADDRESS  ON  SHELLEY 

rA  5.  1  Will  be  Delivered  by 


EDMUND  OOSSE,  ESQ.  MA.  J  «  £  SLS  .£  £      ^HS&^|i'S=2       \Z^L 

.J  j»       H.  SIMS-REKVES.  ESQ,  AND  MISS  ADA  TO»UN50N;  2       S  «-?==  u       >>     77,  £.5  -0  «  <«  i:  u  5        ••  e*      2 


I  There  wUl  also  be  Lyrics  from  Shelley  Sunf  by  2  f        «  ~  -a  .n        Q.  !T  =  "|  ?  ^  ig  |  "  S  .2       |ctS 
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~»        H.  SIMS-REKVES,  ESQ,  AND  MISS  ADA  TO»«LIN50N;  X         fc   U  •=  =  tS         >»      SIS^UwSuS         «•  5*       2 

£  sK»!Sj2«      "lSw«-,«e2ss-      §«2E 

^  And  Recitations  of  Dramatic  Scenes  by  2  C  -  £  "£),  «  2        «   2  •""T3*0  £  £     -a.0"'         S  0.-Sj> 


MISS  ALMA  MURRAY, 


^                                      Tk<Etfn.Hto/Sk,lU,«nDram*.                                             **o«J».£  'So  Q.J3  ~  *>  **  C -n  -  «  *>  =S  « -<=  S3  „       £ 

CHAIR  TO  BE  TAKEN  AT  4  3o  P.M.                                       $?2  8§t»JS  J  ^2  ~  |S  8*1  ~  5o?l  5    .8 

•—'     Stfj^*-*  —  J}  o*  5  v  «  ^  «  S  .2  **  *"  >» « 

Admission  Frbb,  except  to  Ressrved  Seats,  Tickets  for  which,  price  u.  «W.,  may  be      <iTI?,j3  S  i3  p^ul«'»S^SS-,r"  U-SoS  3  "*  "S 

obtained  of  Mr.  S.  Pricb.  West   Street,  Horsham  ;  M.  Albbry  and  Sons,  Carfaa,     ?2=  -£  -  2  J!  3  -  «•„  "  5l9  u-  K  «  S  £  e  =  °  "  «  ® 

Horsham  ;  Mr.  W.  H.   Anderson,  Middle  Street,  Horsham ;  or  of  the  Hon.  Sees.,     m  «*        c  c  -5  *  _  ^  .2  £  ?,  **>"«§  *  O.  g    -■£  •  c  a 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Littlb,  Ru.lgwick.  Horsham,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Robinson,  IVttt  Susttj      «  »:.  2  T.  S  "S  c  ^  ?  u  —  —  u .  -  _e       "3  C  <!-Ce.„  w  « -S 

«J«,.  Arundel.                   "                                                                                               2g3  Jj '"  J  «  rf  S  § S  1 1 J .2 jjj  8-  J-g-g  >.2  | 

m   i      o   ~   .,  i^s         k-  fc.   -^  -.   ^?  —  **  «*-  .      ?   .  -  id 

*>   v 


Mr.  Gosse's  Address  «*2i«>a.^^°^l^T»'Sl"   .°£J     SSi-0         =" 

It   is  in  the  period  of  youth  that  Shelley  appeals  to  us  most    •o'o'age:*^-^  *""•*  S^^-o^  «*•-  Z  ^      oi«      w 


at     is    ill    iiic    pci  i<jvi    ui    yuuiu    mat    oiiciicj    appc«i>    iv  us  iiiws\  ,Oo3™c>—:        — '  U  "       *Q "  —  *g  <*  u  Om         60  o 

directly,  and  exercises  his  most  unquestioned  authority  over  the  g     -g  Sog  "'is  S*^  cj-^-cS'i"'2  "«^=     iS. 

imagination.     In  early  life,  at  the  moment  more  especially  when  ~.2^1',,Q,«JC3<J=S;;pO  S/^J::2,.*  <u  ""Jj^'g      *SO 

the  individuality  begins  to  assert  itself,  a  young  man  or  a  young  *'*  £-o.2|  "^o^  rto»>ou,3tn"o  «3*>«t!        *~£ 

woman  of  feeling  discovers  in  this  poet  certain  qualities  which  c  "  «'*' 3S  =  o  1  =1-2r  bo^  o  "  £*-£'S 

appear  to  be  not  merely  good,  but  the  best,  not  only  genuine,  bat  £  S*-£  gljg^ui-  ty'fu«rsJ  -Ort-o- 

exclusively  interesting.    At  that  age  we°ask  for  light,  and  do  not  S^obu^u^^.sJ  *£«  j«^.  *-§o 

care  how  it  Is  distributed,  for  melody,  and  do  not  ask  the  purpose  *'-Srt-fi-*-£-Si|'o2g^.2|*E  e"5"S 

of  the  song,  for  color,  and  find  no  hues  too  brilliant  to  delight  the  g  "  £  »!  ^S  2~oC§-5.2~<2.£2.§  S  =  «° 

unwearied  eye.      Shelley  satisfies  these  cravings  of  youth.    His  =- £  ag-jIS  ^l^  g  S      «>■»?  ""Is" 


e 


whole  conception  of  life  is  bounded  by  its  illusions.    The  brilliancy  ^J  c  Jj|  u  §•§  5  «  "  «»'S  e  g-S  «5  ^  oO_ 

of  the  morning  dream,  the  extremities  of  radiance  and  gloom,  «  S-c-S  o  5  "  rt     ^""c  o-r-SsSjo^Jc      8  ^S  g  % 

the  most  pellucid  truth,  the  most  triumphant  virtue,  the  most  sin-  -  >  o>o  «  «"w9  >      o«cfi*».i<3«-      5..S  •  o  « 

ister  guill  and  melodramatic  infamy  alone  contrive  to  rivet  the  O'««io<*uo  •=*>«- 

attention.  All  half-lights,  all  arrangements  in  giey  or  russet  are  -  ££££"  .  §  -  §"5^  g  Sj  Se-f  sifjJcS^^G 
cast  aside  with  impatience,  as  unworthy  of  the  emancipated  spirit.  ^  ■-  --  «  ^  ^-  «  ca-'^S^^"!  eS.^«-cts*J 
Winged  Youth,  in  the  bright  act  of  sowing  its  intellectual  wild  S>°^-Q^3S"Sc«o-o5  ••"•£*  8.£o*.2-fc-o* 
oats,  demands  a  poet,  and  Horsham,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  *>  S*-"?  *  g  ui  8- u  p**  8.-- jf  «  -  **  ^Jg  «  S  -S  J»  § 
produced  Shelley  to  satisfy  that  natural  craving.  2g.St5§S8S^Se-&S.SjSo|  "o^r  22^=  co- 
lt is  not  for  grey  philosophers,  or  sage  hermits  wearing  out  the  ^"g-fm  u3o?"S  -,"'c^(a2-a  g  wgo  c  Q.^  «  »5 
evening  of  life,  to  pass  a  definitive  verdict  on  the  poetry  of  Shelley.  «  ""«  £  «  «  g  «  g"C^^  ^2  §  -eg  ^.50.-^-0  £2 
It  is  easy  for  critics  of  this  temper  to  point  out  weak  places  in  the  s£t>^oel3,J.2'S_--|§2ji§|.t:  ^."fionxgg 
radiant  panoply,  to  say  that  this  is  incoherent,  and  that  hysterical,  J2JK-£o-g  |^  <B-.^'"»J  S-°"o  Sj  ei=  u  S'-S'  8  >»  !2  3  J  2 
and  the  other  an  ethereal  fallacy.  Sympathy  is  needful,  a  recog-  Z  ~  ^S"*?  XS"5  2  s!!sfi«i*  ^g?  »So8  j* 
nition  of  the  point  of  view,  before  we  can  begin  to  judge  Shel-  g  £5  a2£%-Z  ~  u  fi  ^s^1-  J  2  J=  =l"Jo^«cffoo 
ley  aright.  We  must  throw  ourselves  back  to  what  we  were  .-.S  «-i„  S  £  5  S  §  j--  Sou  s-jj'S  §^  E  2  Z  « 
at  twenty,  and  recollect  how  dazzling,  how  fresh,  how  full  of  color  °  §•  .2  •-  3  o  S  g  -  „  B  tf  m  «  «  «  g  o  |  £  »  M-  JJ  |  m  ^ 
and  melody  and  odor  this  poetry  seemed  to  us, — how  like  a  May-  oi^-"'"2«S,3gJ-a.yJ  T^  o£  3  -5  5-§  §2=^-5 
day  morning  in  a  rich  Italian  garden,  with  a  fountain,  and  with  £%>'%  £.£*«  ,j;„2^a.S  *'S2  Jsou-Sooe"0 
nightingales  in  the  blossoming  boughs  of  the  orange-trees,  with  ^oo^E^I-j^o  *«M^go  3  *•■«  al;tio>>s  « 
the  vision  of  a  frosty  Apennine  beyond  the  belt  of  laurels,  and  °°uij:c"fi2M  £>*0os'-o0°  5o~-s2.Sg»aS 
clear  auroral  sky  everywhere  above  our  heads.  We  took  him  for  8JS"SS-J-S-.Ss=«lS"|2es»^  m^?*3«* 
what  he  seemed,—'  a  pard-like  spirit  beautiful  and  swift,'— and  we  =r*»i*SSa,|s-S>=°i«r,rt3  -S  •§  2  «  &  8  JiT  S 
thought  to  criticise  him  as  little  as  we  thought  to  judge  the  mur-  4)^c---Er'cSi'"^Svi=ie»5cS2«Jj!0|'0 
mur  of  the  forest  or  the  reflection  of  the  moonlight  on  the  lake. 
He  was  exquisite,  unfettered,  young  like  ourselves,  and  yet  as  wise 
as  a  divinity.  We  followed  him  unquestioning,  walking  in  step 
with  his  panthers,  as  the  Bacchantes  followed  Dionysus  out  of 
India,  intoxicated  with  enthusiasm. 

If  our  sentiment  is  no  longer  so  rhapsodical,  shall  we  blame  the 
poet  ?  Hardly,  I  think.  He  has  not  grown  older;  it  is  we  who  are 
passing  further  and  further  from  that  happy  eastern  morning  where 
the  light  is  fresh,  and  the  shadows  plain  and  clearly  defined.    Over 


.a-fi^o 


And  now,  most  inadequately  and  tamely,  yet  I  trust  with  some 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  my  theme,  I  have  endeavored  to  recall 
to  your  minds  certain  of  the  cardinal  qualities  which  animate  the 
divine  poet  whom  we  celebrate  to-day.  I  have  no  taste  for  those 
arrangements  of  our  great  writers  which  assign  to  them  rank  like 
schoolboys  in  a  class,  and  I  cannot  venture  to  suggest  that 
Shelley  stands  above  or  below  this  or  that  brother  immortal.  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  that  when  the  slender  roll  is  called 
of  those  singers  who  make  the  poetry  of  England  second  only  to 
that  of  Greece  (if,  even,  of  Greece),  however  few  are  named, 
Shelley  must  be  among  them.  To-day,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
greatest  poet  our  language  has  produced  since  Shelley  died,  en- 
couraged by  universal  public  opinion  and  by  dignitaries  of  all  the 
professions,  yes,  even  by  prelates  of  our  national  church,  we  are 
gathered  here  as  a  sign  that  the  period  of  prejudice  is  over,  that 
England  is  in  sympathy  at  last  with  her  beautiful  wayward  child, 
understands  his  great  language  and  is  reconciled  to  his  harmonious 
ministry.  A  century  has  gone  by,  and  once  more  we  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  his  own  words  : — 

The  splendours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not  ; 

Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb. 
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WOODBERRY'S  SHELLEY.— I. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  The  Text  newly  collated  and  re- 
vised, and  edited  with  a  Memoir  and  Notes, 
by  George  Edward  Woodberry.  Centenary 
Edition.  In  four  volumes.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  1892. 
A  new  edition  of  Shelley  would  not  necessari- 
ly deserve  more  mention  than  a  description  of 
the  paper  and  typography  with  which  it  is  is- 
sued; but  the  work  which  is  here  announced 
presupposes  the  labor  of  years,  and,  in  some 
sense,  the  preparation  of  a  lifetime.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  rarest  sort  of  tribute  which  a  man 
of  letters  can  lay  upon  the  monument  of  a 
great  genius;  for  it  represents  an  amount  of 
painstaking  drudgery  in  details  which  few  can 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  which  can  be 
lightened  and  illuminated  only  by  a  special 
loyalty  and  devotion.  This  solace  and  pleasure 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Woodberry  has  felt  in  the 
course  of  his  labors.  If  any  one  now  living  has 
a  right  to  undertake  the  care  of  an  edition  that 
is  worthy  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Woodberry  may 
claim  that  right;  for  he  adds  to  the  research 
and  accuracy  of  editors  like  Rossetti  and  For- 
man  and  Dowden  the  delicate  sympathy  and 
insight  of  a  mind  which  belongs  to  Shelley's 
own  spiritual  family. 

Shelley  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August,  1793. 
In  January,  1822,  he  wrote  to  Hunt,  "My  fa- 
culties are  torpid  and  shaken  to  atoms;  and  if 
'  Adonais '  had  no  success  and  excited  no  inte- 
rest, what  incentive  can  I  have  to  write  ? "  The 
scorn  and  indignation  which  the  '  Adonais '  ex- 
pressed for  the  tribe  of  critics  was  not  felt  en- 
tirely on  behalf  of  Keats,  genuine  and  generous 
as  was  the  sympathy  of  Shelley.  In  that  la- 
ment he  confesses  that  "in  another's  fate  he 
wept  his  own."  The  generation  which  adored 
Byron  and  admired  Moore's  melodies  was  not 
quite  ready  for  Shelley — there  was  no  one  to 
listen  to  his  piping;  he  had  fallen  on  evil  days, 
and  had  prepared  for  himself  a  repute  which 
he  was  far  from  deserving.  Hence  it  was  that 
towards  the  close  of  his  short  life  he  could 
write  the  melancholy  lines  we  have  quoted. 
He  never  felt  the  warm  and  vivifying  sunshine 
of  fame  in  which  Browning  and  Tennyson  spent 
most  of  their  days.    He  never  could  have  anti- 


cipated that,  before  the  century  was  out,  his 
works  were  to  be  treated  as  classics,  the  frag- 
ments which  he  had  slighted  or  flung  aside 
would  be  carefully  gathered  together,  and  ela- 
borate editions,  in  which  every  word  and  rhyme 
of  his  were  weighed,  would  be  published  in 
rapid  succession.  The  bread  for  which  he 
starved  is  now  laid  by  pilgrims  every  day 
upon  his  grave;  his  memory  it  is  which  keeps 
the  warder's  bell  tinkling  all  day  long  at  the 
.gate  of  the  green  cemetery  below  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius. 

If  Shelley  has  now  attained  the  rank  of  a 
classic,  he  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  in  this  respect,  that  his  text  has  needed 
editing  more  than  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  not  careless  in  composing; 
but  he  wroto  at  a  white  heat,  and  he  published 
immediately.  His  works  were  for  the  most 
part  printed  at  a  distance  from  the  author,  and 
carelessly  printed.  Revision,  when  it  was  un- 
dertaken in  later  editions,  proceeded  under 
difficulties.  Hence  an  unusual  number  of  pas- 
sages which  are  doubtful  or  obscure  in  gram- 
mar or  in  meauing;  hence,  too,  unusual  oppor- 
tunity and  necessity  for  the  functions  of  the 
editor.  Mr.  Woodberry's  intention  has  been  to 
"  summarize  the  labors  of  more  than  half  a 
century  on  Shelley's  text,  and  on  his  biography 
so  far  as  his  biography  is  bound  up  with  the 
text."  He  has  besides  made  use  of  all  the 
original  sources  that  were  accessible;  and 
among  these  he  offers,  for  the  first  time  in  an 
edition  of  Shelley,  the  variorum  readings  of 
the  Harvard  College  manuscripts,  which  ho 
had  already  edited  in  a  separate  publication. 
He  adds,  from  the  printed  books  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  C.  W.  Frederickson  of  Brooklyn, 
an  interesting  paragraph  restored  to  the  pre- 
face of  '  Hellas ' ;  and  in  the  Notes,  some  ex- 
tracts from  unpublished  letters  of  Shelley. 
His  object  has  been  to  furnish  the  general 
reader  with  a  complete  and  authentic  text, 
and  th«  student  with  a  view  of  its  sources,  va- 
riations, and  emendations.  The  Notes,  derived 
from  the  letters  and  from  Mrs.  Shelley's  in- 
troduction, supply  the  history  of  each  poem. 
For  these  various  purposes,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  no  other  edition  can  be  matched  with  Mr. 
Woodberry's.  Mr.  Rossetti,  while  performing 
for  the  first  time  the  services  of    a  careful 


editor,  took  some  liberties  in  his  revision  and 
emendations.  Mr.  Forman's  work  represents 
a  reaction  against  these  and  a  more  literal  ad- 
herence to  the  originals, an  adherence  which  Mr. 
Woodberry  docs  not  always  support  in  matters 
of  punctuation  or  of  spelling.  Such  spellings  as 
knarled,  desart,  and  extacy — such  archaisms 
as  eyne  and  troen,  except  so  far  as  they  mado 
rhyme — were  freaks  of  no  significance  and  of 
no  pootic  value,  in  which  Shelley's  own  usage 
varied.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Woodberry 
has  judged  it  no  part  of  his  editorial  functions  to 
correct  grammatical  errors  (except  in  rare  and 
obvious  cases),  nor  to  make  or  adopt  metrical 
corrections.  In  these  points,  which  involve 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  poet,  he  has  boon  very 
wisely  moro  conservative  than  his  predeces- 
sors, while  his  choice  of  readings  shows  a 
trained  judgment  and  a  delicate  ear  for  his 
author's  subtle  melodies.  And  hence  he  is 
willing  to  leave  Shelley  to  himself  in  cases 
where  Rossetti  and  Forman  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  amend  the  metre.  Here  is  one 
instance  from  the  '  Prometheus  Unbound ' 
(Act  II.,  scene  v.,  95) : 

"  Realms  where  the  air  we  breathe  U  love 
Which  In  the  winds  on  the  waves  doth  move," 

where  Forman  and  Dowden  insert  and  after 
winds ;  on  this  Mr.  Woodberry  remarks  :  "The 
emendation  corrects  a  faultless  lino'  merely  to 
make  it  agree  with  stanzaic  structure,  and,  like 
all  metrical  emendations  in  a  poet  so  accus- 
tomed to  irregular  and  original  melody  as  Shel- 
ley, is  open  to  the  gravest  doubt."  The  same 
principle  leads  him  to  retain,  in  the  fourth  act, 

"Purple  and  azure,  white,  green,  and  golden, " 

where  again  Forman  and  Dowden  tame  the  lino 
to  rule  by  inserting  and  before  green ;  and 
again  in  the  little  poem  to  the  Aziola,  Mr. 
Woodberry  is  satisfied  with 

"  music 
Unlike,  and  far  sweeter  than  all," 

where  Forman  would  double  far,  to  produce  a 
mathematically  accurate  line.  These  are  a 
few  samples  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  fidelity  and  of 
his  fitness  for  his  task,  which,  indeed,  requires 
a  craftsman's  ear  for  rhythm.  In  this  matter 
Shelley  was  not  only  a  law  unto  himself,  but  a 
teacher  of  melodies  to  others  of  his  guild.  He 
discovered  new  sources  of  rhythm  and  music  in 
a  language  which  Spenser  had  already  moulded 
to  the  poet's  use. 

The  complete  conspectus  of  various  readings 
in  the  foot-notes  and  at  the  close  of  each  volume 
furnishes  the  student  and  lover  of  Shelley  with 
all  the  apparatus  he  can  desire.  The  taste 
which  governed  the  editor's  work  is  shown  in 
such  notes  as  that  on  the  lines  from  "  Evening 
— Poute  al  Mare,  Pisa  " — 

"  The  chasm  In  which  the  sun  has  sunk  Is  shut 
By  darkest  barriers  of  enormous  cloud. 
Like  mountain  over  mountain  huddled"— 

where  our  editor  reverts  to  Mrs.  Shelley's  read- 
ing, 1839,  and  defends  enormous  against  ct'ne- 
reous  of  the  Boscombe  MS.,  adopted  by  Ros- 
setti, Forman,  and  Dowden.  The  variation  of 
a  single  manuscript,  he  urges,  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  the  poet's  deliberate  choice,  while 
cinereous  simply  adds  a  trait  of  color,  instead 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  mass  to  which  the 
description  has  been  ascending,  and  for  which 
the  epithet  enormous  prepares  the  way. 


The  brief  memoir  condenses  skilfully  the  im- 
mense moss  of  material  that  has  accumulated 
with  reference  to  Shelley's  life  and  character, 
and  traces  his  personal  history,  with  justice, 
albeit  with  those  gentle  touches  which  may  be 
expected  from  a  friend  who  is  a  literary  artist. 
It  is  quite  right  that  this  should  be  so.  Mr. 
Woodberry  has  little  room  for  comment  or 
discussion,  but  he  seta  forth  all  the  facte  in  an 
order  which  is  very  favorable  to  his  subject. 
He  paints  a  portrait  that  is  slightly  idealized, 
and  he  gives  his  sitter  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt,  of  every  softened  light  and  shade.  He 
might  as  well  confess  that  he  is  in  love  with 
that  fascinating  face  which  looks  from  the  title- 
page;  and  really  this  is  the  best  attitude  for 
the  biographer.  He  does  not  forgot  his  good 
sense,  as  Prof.  Dowden  sometimes  does  in  his 
most  laborious  and  valuable  biography;  he  has 
none  of  Prof.  Dowden's  Schtodrmerei  of  man- 
ner; yet  he  is  not  very  far  from  his  conclusions. 
To  our  mind  it  is  easy  to  draw  from  Prof. 
Dowden's  facte  a  different  set  of  impressions. 
The  weakest  spot  in  Shelley's  character  is, 
plainly,  in  his  relations  to  women.  "The  ex- 
cess of  ideality  in  him,"  says  Mr.  Woodberry, 
"disturbed  his  judgment  of  women."  This  is 
surely  a  very  tender  way  of  summing  up  his 
illusions  and  disillusions  from  Miss  Hitchener 
down  to  Emilia  Viviani;  in  these  matters  he 
lost  his  head  for  the  time,  he  said,  and  acted 
absurdities.  He  found  in  feminine  friendships, 
intimate  and  platonic,  that  freshness  of  inspi- 
ration, that  renovation  of  emotional  experi- 
ence, which  is  so  valuable  to  the  poet  and  bo 
trying  often  to  the  poet's  wife.  He  was  no 
sensualist,  however.  The  only  part  of  his  ca- 
reer which  is  open  to  serious  criticism  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  his  first  marriage,  and 
the  fate  of  his  first  wife,  Harriet  Westbrook. 

The  facte  of  that  tragedy  would  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  commentary  on  Shelley's  theory  of 
marriage,  and  to  require  no  further  moraliz- 
ing. One  would  think  that  all  would  agree 
frankly  that  in  his  youth  he  committed  one 
great  error  which  is  largely  atoned  for  by  the 
rest  of  his  life.  One  would  think  it  superfluous 
to  prove  that  it  was  an  error,  and  superfluous 
to  preach  from  such  a  text.  The  singular  fact, 
however,  is  that  Shelley  himself  never  pro- 
fessed any  contrition  for  this  fault;  in  his  letter 
to  his  second  wife,  written  Immediately  after 
the  suicide,  he  apparently  lays  the  blame  on 
the  Westbrook  family  and  their  treatment  of 
Harriet.  In  a  letter  to  Southey,  written  much 
later,  he  solemnly  exonerates  himself  from  any 
share  whatever  in  the  blame.  The  denial  is 
striking,  but  it  really  only  shows  the  state  of 
mind  he  himself  had  reached.  The  readers  of 
Harriet  Westbrook's  latest  letters  to  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent (published  in  the  Nation  June  6  and  13, 
1889)  will  not  agree  with  him;  they  will  not 
agree  with  his  remark,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wood- 
berry, "that  she  had  a  heart  of  stone."  In  an 
earlier  mood  he  could  write  to  Hogg  of  his 
married  life,  "I  am  the  happiest  of  the  happy  " ; 
and  to  Godwin,  "  My  wife  is  the  partner  of  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  " ;  and  to  Sir  James  Law- 
rence, "Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  the 
prison."  It  might  have  stayed  in  the  prison  all 
his  life  long,  we  believe,  under  a  more  fortu- 
nate star.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Wood- 
berry's  inference  when  he  writes,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Hogg:  "  On  the  birth  of  her  child  her 
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intellectual  sympathy  with  him  seems  to  have 
ended.  Afterwards  she  neither  read  nor  stu- 
died." As  if  the  last  word  were  said  of  a  girl 
of  eighteen  who  had  just  become  a  mother;  as 
if,  indeed,  Hogg  does  not  refute  himself  imme- 
diately by  offering  us  a  letter  in  which  Harriet 
expresses  some  sentiments  that  are  really 
charming  in  their  artless  nobility. 

The  fact  is  undoubtedly  that  the  Westbrook 
family  were  vulgar  and  scheming  ;  that  Eliza 
Westbrook  was  a  meddler  and  a  mischief- 
maker  in  Shelley's  household.  It  is  quite  clear, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  any  one  who  reads  Har- 
riot Westbrook's  letters,  that  she  was  far  from 
sharing  either  the  vulgarity  or  the  sordid  de- 
signs of  her  family.  "  She  was,"  as  that  cool 
observer  Peacock  says,  "  well  educated.  She 
read  agreeably  and  Intelligently.  She  wrote 
only  letters,  but  she  wrote  them  well.  Her 
manners  were  good  ;  and  her  whole  aspect  and 
demeanor  such  manifest  emanations  of  a  pure 
and  truthful  nature,  that  to  be  once  in  her 
company  was  to  know  her  thoroughly."  She 
was,  in  short,  what  Shelley  wrote  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, "an  extremely  pretty  and  gentle  wo- 
man, apparently  not  very  clever.  I  like  her 
very  much."  He  continued  to  like  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, and  addressed  to  her  his  best  love  poems. 
He  might  well  have  continued  to  love  his  first 
wife.  Apart  from  the  mischievous  influence 
of  her  sister,  she  had,  as  women  go  and  as  so- 
ciety is  made,  some  reason  for  coldness  and  for 
jealousy  of  her  husband's  philandering  with 
the  Hitchoners  and. the  Boinvilles.  The  house- 
hold Wangle  required  commonplace  virtues  for 
its  unravelling— commonplace  constancy,  pa- 
tience, and  firmness — firmness  to  rout  the  in- 
truder, patience  to  retrieve  the  affection  of  his 
young  wife.  Firmness  and  patience,  for  this 
emergency,  Shelley  did  not  possess,  or  did  not 
choose  to  exercise.  "  He  disdained  to  struggle 
with  the  sinister  influence  of  his  mother-in- 
law"  (says  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  thus  transforms 
Eliza  Westbrook,  In  her  novel  of  'Lodore"), 
"he  did  not  endeavor  to  discipline  and  invigo- 
rate the  facile  disposition  of  his  bride.  .  .  . 
He  yielded  her  up  at  once  to  the  world  and  to 
her  parent."  This  is  exactly  true;  and  yet 
many  a  plain  man  has  found  lasting  happiness 
in  precisely  the  course  of  conduct  which  Shel- 
ley disdained.  This  much,  we  think,  must  be 
admitted,  by  all  who  have  followed  the  history 
of  Harriet  Westbrook,  that,  while  she  had  her 
husband's  love,  she  resisted  and  scorned  temp- 
tation ;  and  if  she  had  retained  it,  she  would 
not  have  found  occasion,  in  her  desolation  of 
heart,  to  go  astray  and  .to  yield  to  that  weak- 
ness for  suicide  which  she  so  often  professed. 

This- much  must  be  admitted  against  Shelley, 
that  he  had  a  roving  fancy,  that  he  had  given 
his  wife  occasion  for  coldness,  that  he  dropped 
her  of  his  own  free  will,  led  by  another  pas- 
sion, and  finally  that  he  had  no  ground  of  un- 
faithfulness against  her.  The  true  and  valid 
defence  against  this  black  list  of  errors  is  his 
youth,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not  accept  the 
binding  character  of  the  marriage  contract. 
It  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  him,  that  if  he  had 
accepted  the  ordinary  view  of  marriage,  he 
would  certainly  have  avoided  this  ugly  blot 
upon  his  life,  for  he  was  truly  conscientious  in 
carrying  out  his  principles.  Yet  it  was  a  sight 
for  Mephistopheles  to  smile  at — this  young 
moralist  and  reformer  following,  with  some 


misgivings,  the  phantom  of  duty  and  of  a  great 
social  principle  down  the  flowery  paths  of  de- 
sire ;  and  it  is  a  touch  of  Sophoclean  irony  and 
pathos  when  we  read  in  Harriet  Shelley's  art- 
less letters  to  Mrs.  Nugent,  "Godwin's  chil- 
dren were  to  come  to  us;  but  our  evil  genius  has 
stepped  in  and  forbid  that  happiness "  ;  and 
again,  "We  have  seen  the  Godwins.  Need  I 
tell  you  that  I  love  them  all  f "  She  was  no 
mate  for  Shelley.  Possibly  not.  Where,  in- 
deed, could  he  find  his  mate  f  Not  even  in 
Mary  Godwin  herself — not  even  in  the  author 
of  '  Frankenstein.'  Even  with  her,  Mr.  Wood- 
berry can  speak  of  Shelley's  loneliness,  of  mis- 
understandings, and  can  write  :  "  It  is  plain 
that  he  felt  a  lack  of  perfect  sympathy  between 
them ;  a  certain  coldness  and  something  like 
fault-finding  with  him  because  of  his  persistent 
difference  from  the  world  and  its  ways.  He 
was  pained  by  this  and  made  solitary."  And 
Mr.  Woodberry  fancies  that  the  fault  was 
Lady  Shelley's,  and  so  interprets  those  ten- 
der self -reproaches  with  which  every  good  wo- 
man torments  herself  over  the  irrevocable. 
May  we  remind  Mr.  Woodberry  that  not  with 
impunity  did  Seinele  wed  an  immortal  P 


WOODBERRYS   SHELLEY.— II. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  The  Text  newly  collated  and  re- 
vised, and  edited  with  a  Memoir  and  Notes, 
by  George  Edward  Woodberry.  Centenary 
Edition.  In  four  volumes.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  1892.  fj^  j  ,  /C^3 
If  wo  ask  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Woodberry  per- 
sists in  gently  finding  fault  with  everybody 
else,  and  in  seeing  excuses  everywhere  for 
Shelley,  the  answer  is  very  simple,  and  is  the 
highest  compliment  to  Shelley.  It  is  that  the 
better  we  know  Shelley,  the  more  we  read  of 
his  life  in  general,  the  more  we  are  disposed  to 
love  and  admire  him.  In  the  larger  part  of  his 
life,  his  conduct  was  really  angelic ;  it  is  im- 
possible, without  reading  the  details  of  Prof. 
Dowden's  book,  to  conceive  to  what  an  extent 
the  poet  was  magnanimous,  long-suffering,  ge- 
nerous, and  just.  He  was  not  only  capable  of 
a  noble  disinterestedness  and  of  great  self-sac- 
rifice for  the  sake  of  principle,  as  when  ho  re- 
fused to  give  his  consent  to  the  entailing  of  his 
estate,  but  he  was  ready  constantly  with  the 
small  change  of  daily  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  counts  up  higher,  in  the  long  run,  than 
the  heroisms  and  the  thousand-pound  notes. 
He  was  always  planning  for  others,  working 
for  others,  impoverishing  himself  to  pay  other 
people's  debts.  His  behavior  towards  Godwin, 
towards  Hunt,  to  Keats,  to  Miss  Clairmont,  is 
beyond  praise.  "  In  natural  piety,  in  purity  of 
motive,  in  conscientious  and  unselfish  action, 
Shelley  was  exceptionally  conspicuous."  This 
Is  Mr.  Woodberry's  verdict,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept  it.  No  one 
could  help  falling  in  love  with  the  writer  of 
that  letter  to  Mr.  William  Baxter,  a  worthy 
gentleman  who,  under  the  frown  of  his  son-in- 
law,  had  written  to  Shelley  declining  further 
intercourse  between  the  two  families.  The 
courtesy,  the  friendliness,  the  charity,  the 
sweet  reasonableness  of  Shelley's  reply  would 
in  themselves  form  a  sufficient  testimonial  for 
any  saint  or  rishi.    No  one  could  have  written 


such  a  document  who  had  not,  as  the  Hindus 
•ay,  "his  passions  under  complete  control." 
No  bishop,  no  cardinal  could  have  exhibited 
more  perfectly  the.  flower  and  the  graces  of 
Christian  charity. 

Shelley  was,  In  truth,  under  exile  for  his  opi- 
nions. No  poet  of  his  time  had  to  such  an  ex- 
tent the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  began  with  the  same  radical 
sentiments,  and  wavered  and  changed.  Shel- 
ley was  too  serious  in  his  mission  for  hesitation 
or  change.  "  I  go  straight  on,"  said  he,  "  till 
I  am  stopped;  and  I  never  am  stopped."  He 
was  in  opposition  to  some  rooted  sentiments  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lived.  He  never  liked 
the  study  of  history,  and  be  had  no  sense  of  the 
meaning  and  forces  of  conservatism — of  those 
slow  organic  processes  by  which  society  moves 
toward  a  distent  goal,  and  will  not  be  hurried. 
He  felt  as  if ,  on  the  contrary,  society  were  a 
blank  page  for  him  to  write  his  creed  on.  He 
belonged  to  the  "Church  of  the  Rebels," as 
Swinburne  said,  and  it  was  a  church  militant. 
In  " Queen  Mab,"  m  the  "Revolt  of  Islam," In 
the  "Prometheus,"  he  hurled  himself  again 
and  again  against  "the  fort  unbreachable  of 
the  long-battered  world";  and  he  fell  bock,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  bruised  and  lace- 
rated. He  fell  under  the  ban,  and  hence,  in 
part,  his  singular  destitution  of  honorable 
friends,  his  increasing  alienation  from  English 
sentiments  and  ideas.  "Pity  me,"  he  says,  in 
writing  to  Peacock,  "for  my  absence  from 
those  social  enjoyments  which  England  might 
afford  me,  and  which  I  know  so  well  how  to 
appreciate.  ...  I  am  regarded  by  all  who 
know  me  as  a  rare  prodigy  of  crime  and  pollu- 
tion, whose  look  even  might  infect." 

A  banishment  to  Italian  skies  and  the  muse- 
ums of  Florence  was  certainly  for  him  the 
mildest  of  ostracisms — we  owe  to  it  his  highest 
inspiration  and  his  most  wonderful  pictures; 
but  it  is  likely  that  he  lost  by  it  not  only  the 
comfort  and  stimulus  of  high-minded  friends, 
but  also  some  strings  from  the  lyre  of  his  poe- 
try, some  chords  that  are  of  tenest  sounded  in  the 
experience  of  homely  English  life.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  calls  him  a  "  beautiful  and  inef- 
fectual angel,  beating  in  the  void  his  luminous 
wings  in  vain."  The  phrase  is  so  melodious  that 
we  feel  it  must  be  felicitous,  yet  it  is  really  an 
unfair  and  incomplete  characterization.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  angel  vanished 
from  our  sphere  while  he  was  still  trying  his 
wings  and  preparing  for  his  greatest  flight. 
He  tried  them  not  so  much  in  the  void  as  in  an 
ethereal  region  of  imagination  and  description 
where  few,  if  any,  had  ascended,  and  where  ho 
alone  almost  was  puissant  and  at  home.  Even 
in  the  "  Prometheus  "  and  in  the  "  Cenci  "  he 
was  still  trying  his  wings,  and  yet  what  a 
unique  achievement  each  of  them  represents  in 
the  poetry  of  this  century  I  The  "  Cenci  "  was 
meant,  as  he  said,  to  be  popular;  it  was  weight- 
ed, however,  from  the  outset  by  the  monstrosity 
of  the  subject  and  of  Count  Cenci's  character. 
The  pathos  and  the  horror  of  tragedy  rest  always 
on  our  conviction  that  we  ourselves,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  are  capable  both  of  the 
crime  and  of  the  misfortune.  When  both  of 
these  are  abnormal,  our  interest  weakens. 
Macbeth  we  can  understand,  and  Othello  and 
Agamemnon  and  even  Medea — their  evil  is 
mixed  with  relentings  and  with  the  shadows 
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of  good — they  are  men  and  women  of  like 
passions  and  motives  with  ourselves;  but  the 
sheer  deviltry  of  Francesco  Cenci  lies  too  far 
out  of  our  experience  and  our  imagination — it 
is  not  merely  revolting,  it  is  incredible;  and 
this  is  the  main  artistic  blemish  of  a  play 
which  provokes  no  unworthy  comparison  with 
Shakspere,  and  which,  with  the  fine  fragment 
of  "Charles  the  First,"  reveals  unexpected 
powers  and  possibilities  in  one  whose  genius 
seemed  supremely  lyrical. 

The  "Prometheus  Unbound"  provokes  no 
comparisons  because  it  is,  in  some  respects,  in- 
comparable; it  is,  as  we  have  said,  unique  and 
characteristic  in  the  domain  of  imagination  to 
which  its  machinery  and  its  pictures  belong, 
and  also  in  the  cause  which  it  advocates.  Shel- 
ley is,  perhaps,  the  one  poet  who  has  written, 
with  inspiration,  verses  that  touch  on  the  new 
problem  of  humanity,  and  that  satisfy  its  alter- 
ing needs  and  creeds.  It  is  likely  that  he  had 
some  part  in  bringing  about  the  reformation  of 
social  ideals  which  we  see  going  on  about  us;  it 
is  likely  that  in  this  regard  he  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  coming  century  rather  than  of  our 
own.  '  While  Clough  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 
even  Browning  represented  stages  of  conflict 
and  restlessness  and  discussion  about  fading 
forms  and  sanctions  and  creeds,  Shelley  bound- 
ed over  all  these  and  attempted  to  substitute  a 
positive  religion  of  humanity.  He  had  so 
much  faith  in  this  that  he  became  something 
better  and  more  powerful  than  an  iconoclast. 
If  he  could  have  finished  the  century,  he  would 
have  seen  the  churches  taking  up  the  very  mis- 
sion which  he  preached,  joining  the  movement 
for  labor  and  equality,  and  hastening  to  swim 
with  the  current  of  the  century  by  heading 
the  democratic  tendency  and  leading  it  towards 
socialism.  And  if  the  Christian  churches,  in 
this  action,  recur  to  the  example  of  their 
founder,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  primitive 
Christian  socialism  has  long  been  practically 
forgotten  in  the  dazzle  of  the  empires  of  this 
world  which  the  Church  grasped  at  Rome  and 
Byzantium,  not  without  falling  down  and  wor- 
shipping the  Spirit  of  the  Temptation.  The 
Church,  it  is  true,  had  offered  some  things 
which  were  not  dreamed  of  in  Shelley's  philo- 
sophy: it  had  furnished  a  home  for  the  soul 
about  which  clustered  its  most  sacred  affec 
tions;  it  had  promised  a  home  in  the  hereafter 
for  that  animula  vagula  blandula  which,  with- 
out Christianity,  must  go  forth  naked  to  wan- 
der or  disappear  among  the  landless  elements 
of  the  Cosmos.  There  lingered  about  these,  as 
about  earthly  homes,  something  of  selfishness 
as  well  as  the  tenderest  sanctities.  Their  re- 
fuge and  their  sanctities  did  not  appeal  to  Shel- 
ley, who  was  curiously  emancipated  from  some 
of  the  commonest  needs  and  feelings  of  huma- 
nity. To  him  the  elements  were  not  landless. 
Alone  of  the  poets  he  could  syy  without  affecta- 
tion and  without  figure  of  speech: 

"Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  beloved  brotherhood"; 

could  call  "bird,  insect,  and  gentle  beast"  bis 
brethren  and  his  kindred.  He  did  not  replace 
the  Church's  ark  in  his  vision  of  the  future, 
nor  indeed  do  any  of  the  new  ethical  religions 
replace  it,  much  as  they  try  to  build  some  raft 
which  will  safely  bear  the  timid  spirit  out 
upon  the  sea  of  the  unknown.  But  no  vision, 
no  "charm  of  wise  words"  which  they  have 


evoked  or  framed,  is  more  consistent,  more  in- 
spiring, than  the  "Prometheus  Unbound." 
Under  its  spell  we  are  enraptured  and  trans- 
ported, we  forget  the  limitations  of  things— 
we  forget  the  relic  in  us  of  the  ape  and  the 
tiger,  that  old  Adam  which  masquerades  now 
as  Nero,  now  as  Ravachol;  we  forget  Mr.  Hux- 
ley's iron  facts  and  his  pessimism;  and  we  be- 
lieve, for  a  moment,  in  the  perfectibility  of 
nature  and  of  man — we  are  persuaded 

"  to  hope  til]  Hope  creates 
From  Its  own  wreck  the  thine  it  contemplates." 

Surely  this  is  no  "  ineffectual  angel"  who  can 
thus  transfigure  us  with  enchantments  that  are 
the  opposite  of  Circe's. 

The  "Prometheus"  has  certainly  found  a 
wider  circle  of  readers  than  Shelley  antici- 
pated; it  was  written,  he  said,  for  half-a-dozen 
only,  for  the  vwrni.  The  fact  remains  that 
much  of  the  finest  of  his  poetry  needs,  as  it  de- 
serves, illustrations.  Oftentimes  he  does  not 
deal  in  flesh  and  blood.  He  is  like  his  own 
skylark,  "an  unbodied  joy,"  soaring  out  of 
sight  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude. 

Mr.  Woodberry's  notes  are  not  intended  to 
illustrate  or  criticise  the  poems,  or  to  give  their 
sources,  but  simply  to  furnish  the  history  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  mood  in  which  they  were 
created.  Incidentally  they  include  She^ey's 
own  criticisms,  which  are  most  valuable  and 
clear-sighted.  There  remains,  then,  one  impor- 
tant service  which  Mr.  Woodberry  can  render, 
and  for  which  we  have  almost  his  promise,  and 
that  is  an  illustrative  and  critical  commentary. 
It  need  not  be  quite  on  the  scale  of  Mr.  Roset- 
ti's  "  Adonais";  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
hope  that  Mr.  Woodberry  will  not  presume  too 
much  on  the  understanding  of  his  readers,  and 
will  condescend  to  be  a  guide  when  to  many 
would  gladly  follow. 


A  STUDY  OF  SHELLEY. 

Facts  of  a  Strange  Life  in  Outline. 


The  New  Jersey  Grandfather-,,Mad  Shel- 
ley" at  Eton— His  Various  and  Successive 
Loves— What  Became  of  the  Characters  in 
the  Drama. 

tProra  the  new  York  Times.} 
The  writer  of  the  this  article  was  stay'rg 
with  friends  in  Sussex  a  few  years  ago.  is; id 
wa9  driven  over  by  them  to  see  She  Hay's 
birthplace,  some  two  miles  from  the  villoma 
of  Horsham,  known  as  Field  Place.  It  -as 
a  plain  double  house,  very  yellow  looking, 
such  as  might  have  been  the  home  of  a  sub- 
stantial sqnire,  a  decidedly  less  imposing 
building  than  would  be  suggested  by  the  pic- 
turn  of  it  in  Professor  Dowden's  "Life  of 
Shelley."  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  some 
acres  of  grass,  very  tall  and  rank;  there  was 
no  pretensions  to  a  lawn.  . 

In  walking  about  the  place,  one  thought  of 
the  snake  Shelley  is  said  to  have  here  tended 
and  loved  as  a  child.  The  long  grasses  seemed 
a  natural  habitat  for  auch  a  creature.  This 
attachment  has  been  mentioned  as  a  cause 
of  the  fondness  which  the  poet  afterward 
showed  for  serpents.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  "The  Revolt  of  Islam"  the  first  canto 
opens  with  a  grand  description- of  a  strife  in 


mid-air  between  an  eagle  and  a  serpent.  Con- 
trary to  what  wonldlM  supposed,  the  serpent 
is  in  this  case  toe  good  emblem,  while  the 
eagle  is  the  representative  of  the  tyrannical 
power.  '- 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  Shelley  was 
born  in  this  house.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley— 
the  name  Bysshe  should  be  pronounced  in 
one  syllable— appears  to  hare  been  of  an  old 
Sussex  family.  Mr.  Porman,  indeed,  seems 
to  say  that  the  poet's  family  was  not  of  the 
old  Sussex  Sh alleys ;  that  they  were  very  re- 
cent people,  and  until  the  lifetime  of  the 
poet's  grandfather,  not  mnch  above  farmers. 
There  is  no  doubt  Shelley's  ancestors  imme- 
diately preceding  the  time  of  his  grand- 
father, were  not  ait  all  distinguished.  But 
Professor  Dowden,  who  is  the  most  recent 
and  the  best  authority  on  Shelley,  asserts 
that  Shelley's  ancestry  has  bees  traced  to 
Sir  William  Shelley,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas, 
"that  was  attainted  for  endeavoring  to  set 
up  King  Richard  II."  The  branch  of  the 
family  to  which  the  poet  belonged  was  de- 
scended from  an  Edward  Shelley  of  Worm- 
inghurst,  who  died  la  the  year  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  who  was  a  son  of  Mr.  John 
Shelley  of  Mlchelgrove. 

■  The  fortunes  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
were  not  at  all  flourishing  until  they  wera 
resuscitated  by  the  poet's  grandfather.  The 
poet's  grandfather  was  born  In  Newark,  K. 
J.,  toward- the  middle  of  the  last  century,  his 
father  having  come  there  from  England  ear- 
ly in  the  century,  and  having  practised  med- 
icine. This  :  man,  the  poet's  great-grandfa- 
ther, baa  been  described  as  a  kind  of  a  quack 
doctor.  We 'have  looked  up  these  New  Jer- 
sey Sbelleys  in  State,  county  and  Newark 
histories  ■with  no  result.  The  first  half  of  the 
last  century  in  a  country  so  new  as  ours  was 
a  long  time.  ago.  If  he  was  a  quack  doctor 
Ills  contemporaries  probably  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  making  a  record  of  him.  He 
was  perhaps  not  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Sussex  Shelleys-  As  his  son  went  back  to 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, he  probably  left  no  American  descend- 
ants, and  there  was  no  one  to  keep  from  ob- 
livion the  memory  of  the  quack  doctor. 

There  is,  indeed",  a  story  that  the  doctor's 
son,  Bysshe  Saellev,  who  was  a  much- 
marrying  man,  bad  married  and  buried  an 
American  wife  b«f ore-be  left -Newark.  But 
Ibis  must  hai  J^ife"  a  luijjjiiunthfai  episode 
of  his  career, ,  for  he;  was  not  mora  than 
twenty-one  year*  of  age  when  he  married 
Mary  Mlchell,  a  Sussex  heiress,  who  was  the 
poet's  grandmother.  Bysshe  Shelley  was 
six  feet  In  height  and  a  very  handsome, 
stately,  ambitious  and  successful  fellow.  He 
was  a  widower  with  three  children  at  thirty. 
Ha  married  another  heiress.  Miss  81dney, 
a  daughter  of  the  owner  of  Penshurst,  and  a 
member  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  family.  That 
this  was  a  great  stroke  of  luck  for  the  quack 
doctor's  son  may  be  easily  imagined  by  any 
one  who  has  seen  Penshurst.  We  believe 
that  he  first  met  the  lady  in  Hvde  Park,  and 
that,  after  a  due  amount  of  ogling  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  clandestine  meetings,  he  suc- 
ceeded In  persuading  her  that  he  wanted  her 
and  not  her  money— a  point  upon  which  the 
acntest  of  her  sex  is  liable  to  deception. 
Bysshe  Shelley  waa  made  a  baronet  by  the 
Whigs  in  IMS. 

Field  Place  had  come  to  htm  through  his 
flat  marriage.  Byaahe's  son  Timothy  lived 
here,  having  married  in  October,  1791,  the 
peers  mother,  a  Miss  Pllfold,  who  was  a 
ran  beauty.    Thai  poet  had  one  brother  and 
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several  sisters.  The  brother  was  so  much 
younger  than  himself  as  not  to  be  a  -com- 
panion for  him,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
very  happy  In  the  company  of  his  sisters. 
He  was  an  imaginative  child,  rather  fond 
of  fun,  and  with  a  taste  for  harmless  practi- 
cal Jokes.  At  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
Zlon  House  Academy,  near  Brentford.  He 
was  at  this  time  tall  for  his  age,  slight,  with 
abundant  rich  brown  curls,  a  girl's  com- 
plexion, fair  and  ruddy,  and  luminous  large 
blue  eyes.  He  was  not  happy  at  school,  not 
being  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  Brit- 
ish schoolboy.  But  be  seems  on  occasion  to 
ihave  been  able  to  play  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish schoolboy  himself;  here  Is  a  perfectly 
authenticated  incident  in  which  he  does  not 
appear  as  snob  an  angel.  Mr.  W.  C.  Gelli- 
brand,  who  died  in  1884,  ninety-two  years 
old,  and  who  was  Shelley's  schoolmate  at 
Brentford,  said  that  he  once  had  a  nonsense 
-Latin  verse  to  write  and  was  puzzling  over 
his  task,  when.  Shelley  said,  "I'll  do  it  for 
yon,"  and  took  up  his  slate.  The  little  boy 
ran  out  to  play  and  only  came  back  in  tia.e 
to  band  up  his  slate  to  the  master  without 
copying  the  verse  or  even  seeing  it.  The 
master  called  him  up  and  he  found  that  the 
verse  on  the  slate  was: 

'   "Hos  ego  versicolor  scrlpsi  sea  non  ego  feci." 
(I  wrote  these  little  verses,  but  I  did  not  make 
them.) 

For  this  little  Gelllbrand  was  flogged,  but 
betook  it  out  of  Shelley.  Mr.  Gelllbrand 
used  to  describe  Shelley  as  "like  a  girl  in 
boy's  clothes,  fighting  with  open  hands  and 
rolling  on  the  Hoc*  when  flogged,  not  from 
the  p*in.but  from  a  sense  of  indignity."  It 
was  lit  the  opiulon  of  Professor  DoWden,  al- 
most certainly  rtt  Zlon  House  Academy,  and 
hot  at  Eton,  that  there  came  to  him  In  a  mo- 
ment of  trm*  a  sense  of  the  misery  of  the 
world's  oppressors  and  ^oppressed  which?  fc4 
axprwsed  In  this  welj-knuwn  stanza: 

"TlSmchts  of    great  deads  were  mine,  dear 

friend,  when  Hrst 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth 

did  pass; 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
Mr  spirit's  sleep.    A,  fresh  Mar  dawn  it  was, 
When   I   walked  forth  upon  the  glittering 
erass 
And  weot,  Iknow  not  why ;  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  schoolroom  voices  that,  alasl 
Wer«  but  one  echo  from  the  world  of  woes. 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of 
foes." 

At  Eton  Shelley  was.  in  his  own  way,  an 
eager  scholar.  He  read  enthusiastically,  and 
was  devoted  to  natural  science.  His  Eton 
life  seems  not  to  have  been  without  hap;./ 
moments,  bnt  he  was  dreadfully  baited  hy 
the  schoolboys.  A  "Shelley  bait"  o-.  a  reg- 
ular Eton  amusement.  To  surround  "Mad 
Shelley"  in  the  halls  and  tease  and  persecnte 
him  until  the  desired  paroxysm  of  rage  was 
brought  on  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ameliorations  of  the  ennui  of  school  life. 
His  schoolfellow  Captain  Gronow  says  that 
he  once  appeared  In  the  pugilistic  ring,  prop- 
erly supported  by  bottle  holders  and  backers, 
and  describes  him  as  stalking  around  the 
ring,  evidently  with  no  notion  of  the  busi- 
ness, reciting  defiant  speeches  from  Homer, 
until  seized  by  a  "divine  panic"  on  discover- 
ing the  havoc  which  could  be  effected  by  a 
pair  of  well-trained  fists.  If  this  story  is 
true,  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
Shelley  ever  showed  fear. 

Shelley  was  mnch  happier  in  his  short 
Oxford  existence  than  he  had  been  at  school. 
He  was  at  any  rate  free  at  Oxford.  He  pur- 
sued his  literary  and  scientific  studies  with 

enthusiasm.  He  early  formed  the  momen- 
tous intimacy  with  his  fellow  student, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg.  (Could  this  gentle- 
man, by  the  way,  have  been  named  after  tho 
American  statesman?  '  It  would  seem 
scarcely  probable,  as  Hogg's  father  was  a1 
high  Tory.)  Hogg  was  an  extremely  clever 
youth  and  a  man  of  the  World  by  nature. 
He  Is  probably  the  best  authority  upon 
Shelley's  early  days.   One  evening  at  the  end 


of  October,  in  the  year  1810,  Hogg  happened 
to  sit  next  a  freshman  much  youngeT  looking 
than  the  other  youths  at  table,  with  whom, 
contrary  to  custom,  b«  chanced  to  fall  Into 
conversation.  The  boys  discussed  tho  com- 
parative merits  of  German  and  Italian  litera- 
ture. Hogg  invited  8helley  to  continue  the 
discussion  at  his  rooms,  which  invitation 
was  accepted.  Shelley  launched  Into  a 
eulogy  of  natural  science,  which  cave  Hogg 
leisure  to  examine  the  personal  appearance 
of  his  singular  guest.    He  says — 

"It  was  a  sum  of  many  contradictions. 
His  figure  waa  slight  and  fragile,  and  yet  his 
bones  and  joints  were  large  and  strong.  He 
was  tall,  but  he  stooped  so  much  that  he 
seemed  of  a  low  stature.  His  clothes  were 
expensive,  and  made  according  to  the  most 
approved  mode  of.  the  day,  but  they  were 
tumbled  and  rumpled  and  nnbrushed.  His 
gestures  were  abrupt  and  sometimes  violent, 
occasionally  even  awkward,  yet  more  fre- 
quently gentle  and  graceful.  His  complex- 
ion was  delicate  and  almost  feminine,  of  the 
purest  red  and  white,  yet  he  waa  tanned  and 
freckled  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  having 
passed  the  autumn  In  shooting.  His  feat- 
ures, his  whole  face,  and  particularly  his 
head,  were  unusually  small,  and  yet  the  last 
appeared  of  remarkable  bulk,  for.  his  hair 
was  long  and  bushy." 

This  eccentricity  was  at  this  time  very 
marked,  as  the  fashion  was  to  wear  the  hair 
very  short.    Hogg  continues—  '• 

"His  features  were  not  symmetrical  (the 
mouth,  perhaps,  excepted),  yet  was  the  ef- 
fect-of  tne  whole,  extremely  powerful.  They 
breathed  an  animation,  a  fire,  an  enthusiasm, 
a  vivid  and  preternatural  intelligence  that  I 
have  never  met  with  in  any  other  counte- 
nance; nor  was  the  moral  expression  less 
beautiful  than  the  intellectual." 

Hogg  says  that  he  had  only  one  physical 
blemish — his  voice,  which,  when  he  was  ex- 
cited, "excoriated  the  ear."  The  intimacy 
between  Hogg  and  Shelley  continued  until 
they  were  both  expelled  for  their  joint  au- 
thorship of  the  pamphlet,  "The  Necessity  of 
Atheism."  This  happened  toward  the  end  of 
March,  1811. 

It  will  be,  of  course,  necessary  in  any 
paper  on  Shelley  to  give  an  account  of  his 
various  and  successive  loves.  The  first  of 
these  seems  to  have  been  his  cousin,  Harriet 
Grove,  who  Is  said  to  have  written  some  of 
the  chapters  of  his  youthful  romance,  "Zas- 
trozzl."  He  had  known  her  as  a  child — in 
1809  and  1810  his  acquaintance;  with  her  had 
ripened  into  an  intimacy.  -Certainly  In  his 
eighteenth  year  Shelley  was  completely  In 
love  with  Harriet  Grove.  She  was  of  his 
age  and  resembled  him  in  looks,  and  was.  no 
doubt,  very  beautiful.  Medwln  wrote  of  her, 
"When  I  call  to  mind  atl  the  women  I  have 
ever  seen  and  admired,  I  know  of  none  that 
surpassed,  few  that  oonld  compare  with  her 
in  beauty.  I  think  of  her  as  some  picture  of 
Raphael's,  or  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  wo- 
men." There  was  at  one  time  an  engage- 
ment between  these  young  people.  Shelley's 
letters,  however,  with  the  atheistical  senti- 
ments they  expressed,  frightened  the  young 
girl's  parents  and  perhaps  herself,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  hope  for  him  what- 
ever after  his  expulsion  from  Oxford.  The 
engagement  was  broken  off  by  Harriet,  who 
shortly  married  somebody  else. 

After  banishment  from  Oxford  Shelley  and 
Hogg  lived  In  London,  and  Shelley  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Harriet  West- 
brook.  She  was  a  friend  of  Shelley's  sisters 
and  was  attending  the  same  boarding-school 
with  them.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  hod  made  a  competence  by  keeping  a 
coffee  house,  or  tavern,  and  had  retired  from 
business.  Young  Shelley  had  only  a  few 
friends  In  London,  and  It  is  probable  that 
even  they  were  not  very  cordial  to  a  young 
fellow  with  such  a  history.  He  therefore, 
no  doubt,  found  all  the  more  comfort  In  his 
visits  to  Harriet  Westbrook  when  that 
young  lady  was  at  home  from  boarding- 
school.  She  was  exceedingly  pretty.  She 
took  an  interest  In  Shelley  and  wrote  to  him 


and  received  letters  from" him,  and  for  this 
conduct  she  was  subjected  to  tile  reproaches 
of  her  schoolfellows,  who  taunted  her  with 
being  the  friend  to  an  atheist.  Tbe  principal 
of  the  school.  Miss  Hawkes,  one  day  found  a 
letter  In  her  hand  from  Shelley,  and  imme- 
diately dismissed  her.  At  home  she  is  said 
to  have  been  also  subjected  to  persecutions. 
Sbelley  does  not  appear  to  have  been. very 
much  in  love  with  her,  but  decided  to  marry 
her  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  situation 
in  which  her  devotion  to  himself  had  placed 
her.  He.eloped  with  her  to  Scotland,  and  the 
marriage  took  place  in  Edinburgh  according 
to  the  forms  of  Scottish  law  on  Aug.  28,  1811, 
Sbelley  at  that  time  being  a  few  days  over 
eighteen.  Harriet  Westbrook  was  evidently 
a  sweet  and  nice  woman,  although  not  very 
strong  In  mind  or  character.  Had  she  been 
wisely  married  or  rightly  treated,  she  would, 
no  doubt,  have  led  a  happy  life.  It  was  her 
fate,  however,  to  be  aD  unhappy  and  griev- 
ously-wronged woman.  If  Shelley  was  not 
verj  mi!'b  in  love  with  her  before  marriage, 
he  wins  to  have  become  fond  of  her  after 
mnr.  !-.~i .  V.";th  the-  lovely  melody  which  is 
,':hara'-terlst!''  of  ins  verse,  lio.  writes  in  his 
dedication  of  "Queen"  Mab"  to  her— 

"Thou  wert  my  purer  mind ; 
Thou  wort  tbe  Inspiration  of  my  son?; 
Thine  are  these  early  wj^ldinir  flowers. 
.    Tboncb  garlanded  by  me.-" 

A  greater  sense  of  fluty  ana  dV  tbe  sicred- 
ness  of  tbe  obligation  he  had  assumed  on 
Shelley's  part  would  no  doubt  have  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  this  young  creature.  Sbel- 
ley believed  when  ho  left  his  wife  that  she 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  ground  for  this  belief  of  Shel- 
ley's. Hogg  and  Shelley  had  parted  com- 
pany, Harriet  having  accused  Hogg  of  mak- 
ing dishonorable  advances  to  her  in  the 
absence  of  Shelley.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
later  she  wandered  away  from  the  ways  of 
right  living.  She  committed  suicide  by 
drowning  In  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park  in 
December,  1S1G.  She  bad  been  driven  from 
her  father's  house,  and  it  is  said  tbat  the 
desertion  of  on*  upon  whom  she  had  a  claim 
for  kindness  and  consideration  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death.  During  tbe  two 
years  which  preceded  her  death  she  suffered 
from  no  special  act  of  Shelley's. 

Shelley's  falling  in  love  with  Mary  God- 
win waa  the  immediate  cause  of  his  leaving 
Harriet.  His  acquaintance  with  Mary  God- 
win came  about. as  follows:  Shelley,  like 
other  youths  of  that- day,  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  William  Godwin,  the  author  of 
"Political  Justice."  Toward  the  close  of 
December,  1811,  be  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  great  man  was  still  an  inhabitant  of 
this  earth.  Having  written  him  some  letters 
of  an  idolatrous  character,  he  was  much 
flattered  tojrej  a  jfriendly  response.  The 
epistolary  acquaintance  ripened  into- a  per* 
sonai  one.  Godwin  had  a  small  book  shop 
In  Skinner  street,  from  which  he  derived  a 
narrow  and  precarious  livelihood.  His  fam- 
ily lived  over  the  shop:    - 

It  was  a  singular  household  to  which  Shel- 
ley was  thus  introduced.  The  dramatia  per- 
eonm  were,  first,  Godwin;  Mrs.  Godwin, 
whom  Godwin  had  married  as  s  second  wife, 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft  (she  is  usually  represented  by 
Shelley's  biographers  in  an  unfavorable 
light ;  but  whatever  the  merits  of  her  charac- 
ter may  have  been,  she  was  certainly  a  wo- 
man much  to  be  commiserated) ;  Claire  Clair- 
mont,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Godwin  by  a  former 
husband — about  the  time  of  Shelley's  love 
affair  with  Mary  Godwin.  Claire  Clairmont, 
a  brilliant  and  attractive  girl,  was  betrayed 
by  Byron  and  became  the  mother  of  Allegra, 
The  fourth  member  of  the  group  was  Fanny 
Godwin,  daughter  of  Mary  W ollrtonecraft 
and  Imlay,  and  adopted  by  Godwin.  This 
sweet  girl  later,  quite  worn  ont  with  tbe  do- 
mestic and  financial  vicissitude*  of  the 
household,  committed  suicide. 

The  fifth  member  waa  Mary  Godwin, 
daughter  of  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstone- 
craf  t.  This  young  girl,  then  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  Sbelley  fell  desperately  in  lore  with 
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each  other.  Mary  Godwin  Is  described  as  a 
girl  "with  a  shapely  golden  head,  a  face  very 
pale  and  pure,  great  forehead,  earnest  hazel 
eyes,  and  an  expression  at  once  of  sensibility 
and  firmness  about  her  dellcately-cnrved 
lips."  It  is  plain  that  from  the  first  she  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Sbelley.  The  following 
words  on  a  fly-leaf  of  a  volume  of-  ''Queen 
Mab"  were  evidently  composed  at  the  time 
when  she  could  have  had  no  thought  of  a 
onion  with  Sholley.  *  ■•"   !':-,  *  :  .    ; 

"This  book  is  sacred  to  me,  and  as  no  other 
creature  shall  ever  look  into  It  (.may  write 
in  it  what  I  please — yet  whAfshali '  I  writ^  — 
that  I  love  the  author  beyond  all  powers  of 
expression  and  that  I  am  parted". from  him. 
dearest  and  only  love;  by  that  love  we  have, 
promised  to  each  other,  although  I  may  nor. 
oe  yours,  I  can  never  be  another/?." 

Shelley  eloped  with  .  Vary  V****^  to? 
France  on  the  28th  of  ffuly,*T8'llr^They^were 
accompanied  by  Claire  Clairmont. 

It  will  be  noticed  at .  what  a  prodigious 
rate  thia  young  man  was  living.  The  im- 
pression of  weak  health  which  Shelley  made 
on  observers  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  this 
fact.  Hazlitt  said  some  years  after  this  tha* 
"he  looked  like  a  plant  "that  bad  been  de-j 
prived  of  its' native  air.""  Hazlitt,  perhaps, 
did  not  understand  what  successive  shocks 
he  had  at  that  time  lately  undergone.  The 
misfortunes  of  Claire  had  affected  him;  he 
had  been  dreadfully  shocked  by  the  suicide 
of  Fanny  Godwin,  just  as  he  and  Mary  wero 
in  a  position  to  offer  her  a  home.  He  was 
also  just  theu  in  the  midst  of  his  suit  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  his  children  by  Harriet 
Westbrook.  Lord  Eldon's  decision,  evi- 
dently a  very  moderate  and  carefully  studied 
one,  was  that  Shelley  ought  not  to  have  the 
children,  but  that  be  might  name  some  one 
to  whose  care  they  might  be  committed.  It 
is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  Eldon  himself, 
when  at  college,  contracted  a  runaway  mar- 
riage to  Scotland.  - 

During  the  eight  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween Shelley's  nnion  with  Mary  Godwin 
and  his  death  in  1822  he  lived  mostly  in  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  The  latter  half  of  this  pe- 
riod was  (.pent  entirely  in  Italy.  Notwith- 
standing the  distractions  of  his  life.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  what  an  amount  of  fine  poetry 
waa  composed  by  him  during  thoso  stormy, 
years.  His  labors,  by  the  way,  were  not . 
confined  to  composition.  He  was  during  all 
this  time  a  prodigious  reader  and  student. 
When  wa  take  up  his  volumes  of  poetry  it  is 
astonishing  to  think  tbat  so  much  splendid 
performance  should  have  been  achieved  by 
him  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  this  In  spite 
of  weak  health  and  calamities  and  distrac- 
tions which  might  well  sap  tbe  energies  of 
the  strongest.  Tbe  "Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty"  was  written  in  1816.  "Prince  Atha- 
nase"  was  written  in  1817.  "Bosalind  and 
Helen,"  "Lines  among  the  Euganean  Hills" 
and  "Julian  and  Maddalo,"  which  is  a  eon, 
venation  between  Byron  and  Shelley,  were 
written  in  1818.  The  years  spent  in  Italy 
were  full  of  splendid  literary  labor.  "Pro- 
metheus Unbound"  and  "The  Cencl"  are 
among  the  greatest  of  his  works. 

Possessed  of  a  profound  love  of  the  poetic 
and  the  spiritual,  Shelley  was  also  a  passion- 
ate reformer,  a  lover  of  liberty  and  a  hater 
of  oppression.    To  have  any  kind  of  under- 
standing of  his  character  or  his  work  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  lovers 
of  liberty  of  that  day  toward  the  determined 
and  panic-stricken  despotism  which  followed 
the  French  Revolution.      Yet     the    purely 
literary  readers  of  Shelley  will  find  the  great- 
er part  of   his   poetry  full   of    passages    of 
splendid  power.    This  Is  true  even  of  some  ; 
of  those   poems  of  his  which  are  the    least ' 
perfect  aa  work  of  art.    To  the  general  run  i 
of  renders,  however,  it  is  the  shorter  poems  ■ 
of  Shelley  which  are  and  which  will  remain 
most  familiar.    Such  poems  as  "Tho  Sky- 
lark,"  "Arethusa,"  and  "Stanzas  Written  in 
Dejection  Near  Naples"  are  in  the  minds  of 
all  readers  of  poetry.    And  there  are  certain  . 
strains   which  are  even  lovelier  and  even 
surer  of  au  undying  popularity ,auch  as"Lines  I 
to  an  Indian  Air,"  "Music  When  Soft  Voic- 


es,"  One  Word  Is  Too  Often  Profaned,"  etc. 
The  story  of  Shelley's  death  has  been  too 
ofton  told  to  need  narration  here.  He  and 
his  friend  Williams  were  drowned  in  July. 
1822,  In  the  Bay  of  Spezia.  It  was  the  belief 
of  Trelawny  that  Shelley's  boat  had  been 
run  down  by  sailors  whose  object  was  to  rob. 
him.  This' opinion  does  not  find  favor  with : 
Professor  Dowdon.  When  Shelley's  body< 
was  washed  ashore  it  was  tho  wish  of  his 
wife  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  side  of 
their  child,  Willie,  in  the  cemetery  at  Rome. 
But  the  two  bodies  bad  been  burled  in  the 
sand  when  washed  ashore,  and  tho  Italian" 
quarantine  laws  forbade  that  bodies  cast  on? 
the  shores  and  burled  in  quicklime  should! 
be  disinterred. 

Tira  permission  of"  the  anthbiTOes  Tot  t*e 
removal  of  the  bodies  was  nevertheless  ob- 
tained. It  had,  however,  occurred  to  tbe 
friends  of  Shelley  and  Williams  that  less  ob- 
jection won  Id  be  made  to  the  removal  if  the 
bodies  were  bnrned  and  the  ash;1*  only  re- 
bnried.  An  iron  furnace,  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  human  body,  had  been  accordingly 
constructed  at  Leghorn  under  Trelawny** 
directions.  In  this  Shelley's  body  wa* 
burned  on  one  terribly  hot  and  perfectly 
clear  July  day,  In  the  preaexret  of  Byron, 
Hunt  and  Trelawny,  the  health  officer,  some 
soldiers  and  mounted  dragoons,  and ''a  great 
company  of  sightseers.  Shelley's  heart  was 
snatched  out  of  the  flames  by  Trelawny. 
The-caffer.cantaLolpg.his  ashes-  was  buried  at 
Rome.  The  relics  of  the  heart  were  kept  by 
Trelawny  and  were  afterward  given  by  him 
to  Mary  Shelley.  After  her  death,  in  a  conji 
of  the  Pisa  edition  of  "Adonais,"  at  the  page 
which  tells  how  death  is  swallowed  up  with 
Immortality,  there  were  found,  under  % 
silken  covering,  the  ashes,  shrunk  and  with-", 
ered,  which  she  had  secretly  treasured.  \ 

When  one  reads  so  wonderful  a  story  aa 
that  contained  In  Professor  Dowden's  ■MLlfo- 
of  Shelley,"  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  know, 
what  became  of  the  characters.  Claire  Clair-' 
mont  lived  to  be  a  very  old  woman,  dying  In 
1879.  Allegra  had  died  as  a  child  in  «  con- 
vent The  world  knows  well  the  fates  at 
Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and'  Trelawny.  Mary 
Shelley  returned  to  England  in  1823.  She 
died  in  1851.  Her  son,  Percy  Florence,  had 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  -the  death  of 
his  grandfather  in<1844,  and  she  had  shared 
his  prosperity.  The  writer  of  this  article  ire- 
members  once  being  at  dinner  in  London 
and  noticing  opposite  hkn  a  smell  man,  of 
an  amiable  aspect  of  countenance,  with  ft 
bald  head  and  a  reddish  complexion.  When 
the  ladies  left  the  table,  he,  happening  to  sit 
near  the  door,  rose  and  opened  it.  The 
writer  asked  who  tbe  gentleman  was,  and 
was  informed  he  was  Sir  Percy  Shelley. 
This  commonplace  and  responsible  action 
seemed  at  the  moment  a  queer  anti-climax 
to  tbe  poet's  career.  The  end  of  all  this  pas- 
sionate revolt,  expressed  in  deathless  Terse, 
was  that  a  half-century  later  his  eon  should' 
be  opening  the  door  like  any  nice  man  .and 
good  Christian.  ■-.  %£ 
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WRIGHT'S  COWPBR. 

The  Life  of  William  Cowper.  By  Thomas 
Wright,  Principal  of  Cowper  School,  Ofatey. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin;  New  York:  Pttt- 
nams. 
Cowpxr  is  now  read  by  few  except  in  extracts. 
He  is  not  a  great  poet,  yet  he  is  a  poet,  and  he 
has  at  least  one  peculiar  charm:  he  is  of  all 
poets  the  most  restful.  The  other  day  a  ruth- 
less pessimist,  determined  to  hunt  our  self- 
satisfaction  out  of  its  last  retreat,'  proclaimed 
that  it  was  vain  to  seek  peace  of  mind  in  books, 
since  care  would  follow  yon  into  your  library. 
His  care,  it  seems,  was  too  carking  to  be  lulled 
even  by  the  babbling  of  the  Bandusian  spring. 
We  wonder  whether  he  had  tried  "The  Task." 


As  a  rule,  biographers  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific men  give  us  too  many  details  of  their  or- 
dinary life.  The  career  of  a  man  of  action  af- 
fords matter  for  narrative,  but  the  actions  of 
literary  and  scientific  men  are  their  works.  In- 
terest, in  their  case,  properly  attaches  to  events 
or  circumstances  which  influence  thought  or 
are  sources  of  inspiration.  What  would  it  pro- 
fit us  to  transcribe  the  entries  in  the  buttery 
books  of  Trinity  College  during  the  residence 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton?  It  is  conceivable,  even, 
that  if  our  passionate  desire  for  the  details  of 
Shakspere's  personal  history  could  be  gratified, 
the  antiquary  might  be  a  greater  gainer  than 
the  worshipper  of  genius.  Johnson  is  not  a 
profound  critic  of  poetry,  but  there-  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  succinctness  as  well  as 
for  the  good  sense  of  his  lives  of  the  poets.  The 
number  and  bulk  of  biographies  are  becoming 
very  burdensome.  Mr.  Wright,  however,  in 
presenting  us  with  this  portly  volume,  may 
reasonably  say  that,  as  Cowper  was  a  microsco- 
pic writer,  in  his  case  minute  things  are  impor- 
tant. As  the  principal  of  Cowper's  school  at 
Olney,  Mr.  Wright  has  had  advantages  of  which 
he  has  made  the  best  use.  We  get  not  only  pic- 
tures, with  full  histories,  of  houses  which  Cow- 
per inhabited  or  visited,  and  topographical  de- 
tails of  every  kind,  but  engravings  of  his  arm- 
chair and  of  his  poker.  Among  the  biogra- 
pher's sources  are  unpublished  letters  in  the 
British  Museum  or  private  hands,  the  diary,  re- 
cently discovered,  of  Samuel  Teedon,  school- 
master of  Olney,  who,  though  a  weak  creature, 
appears  to  have  had  influence  over  Cowper; 
the  ledger  and  day  books  of  T)t.  George  Grin- 
don  of  Olney,  who  married  Lady  Austen's 
niece;  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Mad- 
dock,  containing  important  references  to  Cow- 
per, and  the  parish  registers  of  Olney.  Cow- 
per's last  letter  to  Lady  Austen  unfortunately 
has  not  been  found. 

Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery which  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on 
Cowper's  life.  All  the  biographers  have  over- 
looked the  "  Fatal  Dream."  It  seems  that  in 
1773,  when  Cowper  was  forty-two  years  old,  he 
had  a  dream  in  which  a  word  was  spoken  awful 
enough  to  alter  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  subse- 
quent existence.  "On  that  night,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  he  crossed  the  line  that  divided 
a  life  of  hope  from  a  life  of  despair."  The' 
word  seems  to  have  been  uttered  in  Latin  and 
to  have  been  Actum  est  de  te,  periisti.  It  is 
true  that  Cowper  does  refer  to  this  dream  in 
language  such  as  he  uses  when  the  dark  fit  is 
on  him.  But,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Wright, 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  investing  the  inci- 
dent with  such  portentous  significance.  It  was 
after  this  that  Cowper  wrote  "  The  Task  "  and 
a  number  of  other  poems,  including  "John 
Gilpin,"  which  breathe  anything  but  despair.. 
It  was  after  this  that  he  wrote  scores  of  play- 
ful and  cheerful  letters.  It  was  after  this  that 
he  enjoyed  some  years  of  happy  and  many  of 
not  unhappy  life.  It  was  after  this  that  he 
wrote: 

"  Bad  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 

What  could  I  wish  that  I  possess  not  here— 

Health,  leisure,  means  to  Improve  It,  friendship,  peace, 

No  loose  or  wanton  though  a  wandering  muse, 

And  constant  occupation  without  care  ?" 

In  the  same  poem  he  says  of  his  spiritual  con- 
dition: 

"  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  Inflit 
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My  panting  side  was  charged  when  1  withdrew 

To  seok  a  tranquil  death  In  distant  shades. 

There  was  I  found  by  one  who  hod  himself 

Been  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  bis  side  he  bore'. 

And  in  his  hands  aud  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts 

Ho  drew  them  forth,  and  heard,  and  bade  me  live." 

The  crisis  to  which  the  opening  of  this  pas- 
sage refers,  evidently  is  the  malady  which 
forced  Cowper  to  leave  London  and  retire  into 
seclusion,  not  a  dream;  while  the  last  lines  dis- 
tinctly rebut  the  idea  of  despair.  So  the 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  the  stars  ("  Task,"  Book 
v.)  concludes  thus  : 

"  So  I  with  animated  hopes  oehold. 
And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires. 
That  show  like  beacons  In  the  blue  abyss, 
Ordalu'd  to  guide  the  embodied  spirit  home 
From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 
lAive  kindles  as  I  gaze.    I  feel  desires 
That  glvo  assurance  of  their  own  success, 
And  that.  Infused  from  heaven,  must  thither  tend." 

'*  Animated  hope "  could  not  dwell  in  the 
same  breast  with  despair,  nor  "  assurance  "  of 
a  celestial  home  with  a  certainty  of  eternal 
condemnation.  We  have  another  dream  of  the 
same  tenor  later  on,  but  it  has  a  ludicrous 
sequel :  a  dray-horse  running  against  Cowper, 
and  Cowper  swearing  at  the  drayman.  When 
Cowpor  was  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  sense, 
and,  though  ho  might  attach  a  fanciful  impor- 
tance to  the  visions  of  the  night,  he  would 
hardly  have  allowed  his  life  to  be  dominated 
by  a  bad  dream.  Humor,  of  which  he  had 
plenty,  might  also  have  shown  him  that  Deity 
was  not  likely  to  display  its  classical  accom- 
plishments by  delivering  its  sentence  in  Latin, 

Too  much,  perhaps,  has  altogether  been 
made  of  Cowper's  disease  as  an  influence  over 
his  general  life  and  his  productions.  We  might 
as  well  be  spared  the  revolting  details  of  his 
repeated  attempts  at  suicide,  and  the  hideous 
ravings  of  his  lunacy.  The  hypochondria  which 
visited  him  at  intervals,  and  twice  at  least  as- 
sumed the  form  of  suicidal  mania,  and  beneath 
the  cloud  of  which  his  days  ended,  had  no 
doubt  a  physical  source.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
intimation  in  his  letters  of  its  connection  with 
his  general  health.  Its  first  access  may  very- 
likely  be  traced  to  an  unwholesome  life  in  Tem- 
ple Chambers,  among  companions  of  intempe- 
rate habits.  It  was  intermittent,  and  in  the 
intervals,  happily  long,  his  character  and  com- 
positions were  free  from  its  influence.  Its  dark 
shadow  nowhere  falls  upon  his  "Task,"  or,  in- 
deed, upon  any  of  his  poetry  that  is  worth 
reading,  with  the  single  exception  of  "The 
Castaway. "  His  letters  are  frequently  playful ; 
far  from  being  hypochondriac,  they  are  not 
very  often  sad.  In  some  of  his  pieces,  such 
as  "The  Poplar  Field,"  there  is  a  tinge  of 
melancholy.  But  this  is  common  to  him  with 
all  sentimental  writers.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  name  any  sentimental  writer  who, 
on  the  whole,  is  more  cheerful.  Cowper's 
malady  cut  him  off  from  active  life,  and  thus 
led  him  to  take  to  poetry.  This  was  its  most 
important  effect.  Without  it  he  would  have 
been  a  third-rate  lawyer  and  a  commissioner 
in  bankruptcy,  or  Clerk  of  the  Journals  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Wright  aptly  observes, 
when  Cowper  is  called  a  failure  in  life,  that 
"if  we  had  no  failures  in  life,  we  should  have 
no  poets."  The  influence  of  the  malady  (when 
the  fit  was  over)  on  Cowper's  productions  was 
rather  the  reverse  of  saddening;  they  beam- 
ed with  the  happiness  of  convalescence.  Chat- 
ham was  liable  to  hypochondria,  which  in  his 
case  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  sup- 


pressed gout.     But  when  he  was  free  from  the 
gout,  his  mind  was  sound. 

Every  biographer  of  Cowper  is  bound  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  Newton's  influence  over 
him.  Newton,  as  we  know,  had  been  in  his 
youth  a  slave-trader  and  a  profligate.  Smitten 
by  remorse,  he  had  become  intensely  religious 
in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  and  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  ministry.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  really  excellent  man,  active  in  good  works  as 
well  as  in  preaching  his  austere  creed,  and 
more  genial  and  rational  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  career.  His  kindness  to 
Cowper  during  one  of  the  hypochondriac  fits 
was  heroic.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  have  been  a  good  companion  and  men- 
tor for  one  liable  to  mania  which  took  a  re- 
ligious turn.  The  sensible  Lady  Hesketh  seems 
to  have  settled  the  question  when  she  depre- 
cated the  excessively  religious  regimen  to  which 
Cowper  was  subjected  by  Newton,  and  which 
condemned  him  to  spend  the  fine  summer  eve- 
nings in  pious  exercises  instead  of  taking  his 
walk.  Mr.  Wright  speaks  with  contempt  of 
those  who  object  to  Newton's  interference, 
after  his  departure  from  Olney,  with  his  dis- 
ciple's mode  of  life;  yet  it  is  certain  that  New- 
ton did  interfere  and  take  Cowper  to  task  on 
religious  grounds  at  a  time  when  he  was  really 
enjoying  perfectly  innocent  pleasures  in  per- 
fectly unexceptionable  company.  It  is  also  as- 
serted that  Cowper  resented  the  interference. 
If  Nowton  was  misled  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, as  it  appears  he  was,  by  the  gossip  of 
Olney,  we  are  not  the  less  led  to  surmise  that 
his  influence  must  have  been  oppressive.  While 
Newton  was  with  him,  Cowper  wrote  nothing 
but  hymns,  and  had  Newton  remained  with 
him,  it  is  doubtful  whether  ho  would  ever  have 
written  anything  else.  It  was  Lady  Austen's 
company  that  inspired  "The  Task"  and  "  John 
Gilpin."  The  best  part  of  Newton's  regimen 
probably  was  the  practice  of  visiting  the  poor, 
for  which  Olney,  a  miserable  village  of  depress- 
ed lace-makers,  afforded  ample  scope.  This 
could  do  neither  the  man  nor  the  poet  any 
harm. 

A  critical  biography  of  Cowper,  which  the 
present  hardly  pretends  to  be,  would  be  incom- 
plete without  an  assignment  of  his  place  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Twice  in  the  poet's  quiet 
parlor,  above  the  hissing  of  the  tea-urn  and  the 
sound  of  the  volume  made  vocal  to  the  fair, 
we  hear  thunder  peal  in  the  outer  world.  In 
the  first  case  it  is  the  American,  in  the  second 
it  is  the  French  Revolution.  Cowper  treats 
both  lightly,  as  things  remote  from  his  existence ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  French  Revolution  it  is 
curious  to  compare  his  nonchalant  but  sensible 
remarks  with  the  magnificent  ravings  of  Burke. 
But  the  events  remind  us  of  his  intellectual 
date.  He  belongs  to  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  era,  and  is,  by  the  philanthropic 
sentiment  to  which  he  appealed  and  which  was 
unknown  to  Pope,  a  harbinger,  though  the 
most  unconscious  as  well  as  the  mildest,  of 
great  social  change.  His  affinity  to  the  dis- 
tinctly revolutionary  poets  is  traceable  though 
faint,  and  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  his  in- 
sanity, or  even  of  his  sensibility,  that  his  name 
has  become  linked  with  that  of  Rousseau. 

Cowper's  Evangelic-ism  is  a  thing  apart. 
What  is  called  the  English  Reformation  was 


the  third  of  a  series  of  five  movements  by 
which  the  religion  of  England  detached  iteelf 
from  Rome.  The  first  was  the  revolt  against  the 
abuses  of  Papal  patronage,  headed  by  Grosse- 
teste,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  'III. ;  the  second 
was  the  movement  of  Wy cliff e;  the  third  was 
the  Tudor  Reformation;  the  fdurth  was  Puri- 
tanism; the  fifth  was  Methodism,  of  which 
Evangelicism  was  a  wing,  though  it  remained 
within  the  Established  ChurchJ  from  which,  in- 
deed, John  Wesley  never  formally  seceded, 
while  his  brother  remained  until  the  last  within 
its  pale.  Methodism,  unlike  the  previous  move- 
ments, was  non-political  and  almost  quietist. 
It  was  purely  a  revolt  against  the  irreligion, 
levity,  and  sensuality  of  the  time.  In  the 
Established  Church,   spiritual  life  had    been 
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smothered  by  privilege  and  endowment : 

"  Sweet  sleep  enjoyed  the  curate  at  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  over  his  head, 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below.' 

If  Cowper  wanted  spiritual  life  and  comfort,  it 
was  only  in  Methodism  or  Evangelicism  that  in 
those  days  he  could  find  them.!  From  Method- 
ism his  aristocratic  refinement  ,would  have  re- 
coiled. He  has  expressed  his  dislike  of  the 
"nasal  twang  heard  at  conventicle."  Evan- 
gelicism was  the  only  haven  for  his  soul. 

Mr.  Wright  presents  us  with  tyro  new  poems  ^ 
one  is  in  Latin  alcaics.  Mr.  Wright  thinks 
Cowper  a  poor  Latinist.  In  this  we  cannot 
agree  with  him,  for  Cowper's  Latin  versea 
seem  to  us  good.  But.  in  the  first  line  of  tliLs 
set,   as  given  us  by    Mr.  Wright,  thero  is  an 


evident  omission  of  the  preposition  ab,  which, 
though  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  is  necessary 
to  the  metre.  The  other  poem  is  on  a  thunder- 
storm. It  exists  only  in  a  copy  made  by  a  farm- 
er, whose  transcription  may  have  been  bucolic — 
at  all  events,  it  is  in  a  very  rough  and  faulty 
state;  yet  the  lines  describing  the  coming  of 
the  storm,  the  prelusive  hush,  the  premoni- 
tory gust  of  wind  in  the  wood,  the  silence  of 
the  birds  the  uneasiness  of  the  cattle,  the 
scurrying  of  the  6wiuo,  the  haste  of  the  travel- 
lers to  gain  shelter,  are  in  Cowper's  manner, 
and  show  an  enjoyment  of  nature,  evinced  by 
minute  observation,  which  could  hardly  havt 
dwelt  in  a  morbid  ami  miserable  breast.  When 
hr  w  is  writing  such  lines,  at  all  events.  (Vw- 
Dci-  \v:is  n  happy  man. 
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THE    SPIRITUAL   TEACHING    OF 

BROWNING :  "  PARACELSUS." 

A   WEEK-DAY  SERMON. 

By  the  Rev.  Rjctjen  Thomas. 

HE  worth  of  Robert  Browning  aa  a 
teacher  of  spiritual  troth,  as  a  student 
of  human  tools  in  all  their  moods  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  doubt,  fear,  and  appre- 
hension, confidence  and  love—"  the 
subtlest  assertor  of  the  soul  in  song  " — has  not  as 
yet,  I  think,  except  by  a  very  few,  been  at  all  ade- 
quately appreciated.  Differing  as  he  does  from 
every  poet  who  has  preceded  him,  and  from  all  his 
contemporaries,  not  only  in  his  apprehensions  of 
truth,  but  in  his  modes  of  expression,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  him  the  subject  of  more  general 
and  varied  criticism  than  any  other  literary  man  of 
our  time.  His  genius  is  universally  recognized. 
Hia  place  as  a  poet  among  poets  is  not,  and  cannot 
as  yet  be,  determined.  He  belongs  specially  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  No  one  of  our  great  literary 
men  seems  to  me  to  be  so  sensitive  as  Browning  to 
all  and  everything  in  thought  and  feeling  which 
characterizes  our  century.  He  has  carefully  and 
scientifically  analyzed  its  air  and  its  water.  The 
moral  atmosphere  we  are  breathing  is  not  always 
pure.  There  is  no  little  of  malaria  in  it.  The 
water  we  are  drinking  is  not  always  water  of  life  ! 
It  is  enough  impure  to  produce  a  low  typhoid  con- 
dition. Browning  has  the  competency  to  take  in 
the  situation,  and,  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  patient, 
he  has  skill  enough  to  write  out  prescriptions  which, 
in  moat  eases,  ought  to  start  up  the  falling  powers 
into  new  and  more  vigorous  action.  Moving  as  he 
does  in  the  realm  of  mind  and  spirit — giving  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  soul-life  of  men  and  women  rather 
than  to  that  which  is  external  in  life  and  in  the 
world — he  is  necessarily  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logical, which  to  moat  persons  means  obscure,  heavy, 
labored,  not  easy  to  follow.  As  a  Nova  Scotia  pro- 
fessor of  literature  writes,  "  There  is  no  poet  of  our 
time  more  original,  be  that  originality  good  or 
bad,  than  Browning.  No  poet,  therefore,  in  whose 
ease  the  disadvantages  alluded  to  are  more  appar- 
ent. There  is  no  poetry  on  which  opinions  are 
more  divided,  none  so  at  variance  with  preconceived 
ideas ;  none,  therefore,  which  it  is  so  difficult  fairly 


to  appreciate.  There  is  no  poet  of  our  time  so  un- 
even, none  so  voluminous,  none  so  obscure.  There 
is  no  poet,  then,  who  so  much  needs  an  interpreter." 
In  these  simple  and  fragmentary  lectures  we  are 
not  occupied  with  the  literary  side  of  Browning's 
work,  not  even  with  his  poetry  as  poetry,  not  with 
the  technical  execution  of  his  work,  but  with  that 
in  his  work  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  entitle 
the  analysis  of  the  soul  of  man,  his  unfolding  of 
those  elements  in  man's  nature  to  which  we  apply 
the  word  spiritnal.  Oar  aim,  then,  is  not  that  of 
a  critic — very  far  from  that ;  we  do  not  suspect 
ourselves  of  any  such  superiority  to  Browning 
as  would  enable  as  to  be  his  critic — simply  that  of 
an  expositor  or  interpreter ;  not,  however,  as  indif- 
ferent or  unsympathetic.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  interpret  without  sympathy.  Mere  scientific 
dissection,  after  the  style  of  a  skilled  anatomist, 
wonld  scarcely  be  adequate.  In  the  psychological 
region  the  seeing  eye  depends  for  the  clearness  of 
its  vision  upon  the  possession  of  the  heart  to 
feel.  And  if  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  ask 
for  the  reason  of  this  effort  to  interpret  Browning 
on  these  evenings,  my  only  answer  is,  not  that  I 
need  more  work  than  I  have  legitimately,  but  that 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
profounder  instruction  in  psychological  truth  in  this 
our  age  when  the  meat  seems  often  more  than  the 
life  and  the  raiment  more  than  the  body.  A  Chris- 
tian church  ought  to  be  a  school  for  souls  capable 
of  learning,  as  well  as  a  hospital  for  sick  souls,  a 
refuge  for  tempted  souls,  a  light-bringer  to  benight- 
ed souls.  When  a  soul  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
its  Chrtat,  everything  has  to  be  done  in  it  It 
mast  get  to  know  itself  as  well  as  its  Christ.  Chris- 
tian life  once  begun,  there  is  no  let  up.  The  men 
and  women  who  are  too  indifferent  or  too  lazy  to 
cultivate  their  own  spirits  mast  relapse  into  dark- 
ness ;  there  is  nothing  else  for  them.  Because  I 
find  in  Browning  a  great  genius  for  psychological 
analysis,  because  I  find  in  him  a  great  interpreter 
of  the  human  soul,  I  make  the  effort  to  bring  to 
bear  some  of  his  thought  and  work  on  such  few 
elect  souls  as  may  think  it  worth  while  to  attend 
here. 

The  first  of  his  poems  to  which  I  will  ask 
your  attention  is  that  entitled  "  Paracelsus,"  one 
of  bis  earliest  poems,  issued  when  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age — a  marvelous  production 
at  that  age  for  even  a  man  of  genius.  This  man 
Paracelsus  was  one  of  the  notable  men  of  the  six- 
teenth  century — a   Swiss  by   birth;    a   man  who 
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company  with  three  friends — Festus,  Michal,  and 
Aprile.  The  poem  is  divided  into  five  sections. 
In  the  first  section  Paracelsus  is  filled  with  aspi- 
ration after  knowledge ;  simply  to  know,  that  is  the 
one  dominating  passion  of  his  soul.  It  is  the  scien- 
tific spirit  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Young  men 
are  certain  to  feel  it  more  than  others,  as  their 
impressionablene88  is  supreme  over  their  judgment 
and  discrimination.  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  young  man  Robert  Browning  should  feel  him- 
self under  the  power  of  this  spirit  "  of  quenchless 
curiosity,  of  dauntless  inquiry,  of  a  searching  enthu- 
siasm" ?  Hence  he  seized  for  poetic  treatment  the 
man  whom  some  regard  as  the  forerunner  of  Mes- 
mer,  and  even  of  Darwin  and  Wallace.  He  gives 
us  his  soul-history.  The  man  finds  in  himself  "vast 
longings,"  which  he  cannot  repress.  This  strong 
desire,  this  fierce  energy,  makes  him  restless.  In 
this  irresistible  force  which  works  within  him  he 
recognizes  the  push  of  God  upon  his  spirit.  "  Be 
sure,"  he  says  to  his  friends, "  that  God  ne'er  dooms 
to  waste  the  strength  he  deigns  impart"  But  the 
motive  which  is  underneath  all  his  aspiration  is  not 
as  yet  clear  to  himself.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  race  needs  new  light — some 
master  spirit  to  stand  ahead  of  all  who  have  gone 
before : 

"Tis  time 
New  hopes  should  animate  the  world,  new  light 
Should  dawn  from  now  revealings  to  a  race 
Weighed  down  so  long,  forgotten  so  long." 

He  despises  the  men  and  methods  of  the  past,  and 
is  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  anything 
in  that  past  which  can  illumine  or  profit  him. 
From  childhood  he  has  been  "  possessed  by  a  fire, 
by  a  true  fire."  He  will  trust  his  soul's  own  work- 
ings, its  high  nature.  The  men  of  the  past,  they 
knew,  and  so  ruled ;  he  will  be  the  medium  of  new 
knowledge,  and  so  the  ruler  of  men,  thus  becom- 
ing "  a  star  to  men  forever."  He  is  conscious  of 
having  been  endued  with  comprehension  and  a 
steadfast  will ;  also  a  special  change  has  taken 
place  in  him,  and  so  everything  wears  a  different 
hue  from  what  it  once  wore.  Then  follows  this 
fi  ne  passage : 

"  I  go  to  prove  my  soul  I 
I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive  !  what  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not  :  but  unless  God  send  his  hail, 
Or  blinding  fire-balls,  sleet  or  stifling  snow, 
In  some  time,  his  good  time,  I  shall  arrive. 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.     In  His  good  time  !" 

And  so  his  friends  Festus,  Michal,  and  Aprile  have 
to  consent  to  his  setting  out  on  his  lone  and  peril- 
ous way  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  They  plead  with 
him,  and  use  all  such  arguments  and  reasonings  as 
loving,  common-sense  friends  would  use.  Some- 
times they  chide  him,  sometimes  humor  him,  some- 
times suggest  doubt,  and  sometimes  own  to  their 
perception  of  his  unusual  greatness  of  mind.  The 
fair  and  generous-hearted  Michal  (interesting  to 
us,  as  one  writes,  because  she  is  "  the  first  in  the 
long  gallery  of  Browning's  women — a  gallery  of 
superbly  drawn  portraits  ")  says  once  of  Paracel- 
sus :  "  He  is  God's  commissary  !  he  shall  be  great 
and  grand,  and  all  for  us." 

"  No,  sweet  I 
(he  replies) 

Not  great  and  grand.     If  I  can  serve  mankind, 
'Tis  well  ;  but  there  our  intercourse  must  end  : 
I  never  will  be  served  by  those  I  serve." 
There  is  a  subtle  pride  in  such  an  avowment,  a 
"plague  spot,"  as  Festus  calls    it.     He    feels   the 
heartlessness  of  this  reply,  and  through  it  as  through 
a  window  sees  the  great  defect  in  the  character  of 
Paracelsus.     Festus    warns  him  that  for  such  as 
cut  themselves  off  from  their  kind,  even  though  it 
be  to  climb  intellectual  Alps  in  search  of  something 
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which  man  needs,  there  are  strange  punishments. 
Michal,  we  feel,  is  full  of  feminine  discernment 
when  she  says : 

"  Man  should  be  humble  ;  you  are  very  proud  : 
And  God,  dethroned,  has  doleful  plagues  for  such  1 
You  will  find  all  you  seek,  and  perish  so." 
Paracelsus  feels  the  tenderness  of  this  sweet 
woman's  pleadings.  But  he  is  utterly  possessed 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  superi- 
ority— that  he  is  no  common  man  and  has  no 
ordinary  place  to  fill.  And  if  Browning's  repre- 
sentation of  him  mentally  be  anywhere  near  the 
truth,  his  intellectual  superiority  must  be  admitted. 
The  poet  makes  him  utter  these  words  as  to  what 
truth  is: 

"But,  friends, 
Truth  is  within  ourselves  ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  believe  : 
There  is  an  inmost  center  in  us  all 
Where  truth  abides  in  fullness  ;  and  around, 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 
This  perfect,  clear  perception — which  is  truth. 

'  To  know' 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

And  then  he  becomes,  in  the  light  of  this  thought, 
very  humane  and  even  democratic,  asking : 
"Hence  may  not  truth  be  lodged  alike  in  all, 
The  lowest  as  the  highest  ?" 

These  words  cannot  but  remind  us  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Greatest  One  :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."  Are  they  not  in  accord  with  the 
idea  of  the  most  erudite  of  theological  teachers  in 
our  time,  that  the  Divine  is  immanent  as  well  as 
transcendent? 

Paracelsus  has  dreams  of  the  sudden  elevation 
of  the  race  above  its  present  broken  and  evil  con- 
dition by  some  discovery  to  be  made  by  some  one 
man  ;  and  he  has  in  him  the  persuasion  that  himself 
is  possibly  that  man.  And  so,  after  all  that  his 
friends  can  urge,  he  resolves  to  make  his  plunge  : 
"  Are  there  not,  Festus,  are  there  not,  dear  Michal, 

Two  points  in  the  adventure  of  the  diver  : 

One — when,  a  beggar,  he  prepares  to  plunge  ; 

One — when,  a  prince,  he  rises  with  his  pearl  ? 

Festus,  I  plunge  I" 

By  and  by  we  find  him  at  Constantinople.  Years 
have  passed  in  seeking  to  know — simply  to  know. 
Paracelsus  is  the  type  of  all  mere  Intellectualists — 
men  who  add  knowledge  to  knowledge  as  others 
add  field  to  field.  And  where  mentally  is  he  now  ? 
Has  his  language  changed  ?  Or  is  he  still  en- 
amored of  a  possible  golden  future  ?  "  Time 
fleets — youth  fades — life  is  an  empty  dream." 
He  is  meditating  words  like  these.  He  is  beginning 
to  long  for  rest.  And  yet  there  is  something  very 
unattractive  in  mere  rest.  "  This  throbbing  brow 
to  cease,  this  beating  heart  to  cease,  all  cruel  and 
gnawing  thoughts  to  cease!"  He  hoped  to  rest  in 
truth  and  power  and  recompense.  But  to  rest 
simply  from  exhaustion  and  weariness ;  to  lose 
himself  among  the  common  creatures  of  the  world 
— he  cannot  consent  to  that.  He  becomes  philo- 
sophical :  "  What's  failure  or  success  to  me  ?  I 
have  subdued  my  life  to  the  one  purpose  whereto  I 
ordained  it."  But  doubts  begin  to  crowd  in  upon 
him  as  to  his  being  on  the  right  track.  "  I  have 
made  life  consist  of  one  idea  " — to  know,  simply  to 
know.  He  had  "  determined  to  become  the  great- 
est and  most  glorious  man  on  earth."  But  in  pur- 
suing his  end  he  has  separated  himself  from  men, 
and  somehow  has  lost  the  sunshine  out  of  life.  He 
seems  now  to 

"  sicken  on  a  dead  gulf,  streaked  with  light 
From  its  own  putrefying  depths  alone." 
And  he  asks,  with  a  feeling  of  manifest  sadness 
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discourse  is  concentrated  in  two  lines.  Paracelsus 
says: 

"  His  secret !  I  shall  get  his  secret— 

I  am  he  that  aspired  to  know,  and  thou  t 
ApriU.  I  would  love  infinitely,  and  be  loved  ! 
Par.  Poor  slave  !  I  am  thy  king  indeed." 
These  two  men  cannot  yet  appreciate  or  under- 
stand each  other.     Aprile  has  beauty  of  face  and 
person,   and   manifest   beauty    of   character.     As 
Paracelsus  looks  upon  him,  he  exclaims  : 
"  How  he  stands 
With  eve's  last  sunbeam  staying  on  his  hair — 
And  those  clear  smiling  eyes  of  saddest  blue  t 
Has  he  too  missed  life's  end,  and  learned  the  cause  ?" 
Aprile   is    fall  of   the  enthusiasm  of  humanity. 
He  has  a  brilliant  outlook  for  mankind,  which   he 
would  fain  secure  for  his  race. 

"  Having  thus  revealed  all  I  could  love, 
Having  received  all  love  bestowed  on  it, 
I  would  die  ;  preserving  so  throughout  my  course 
God  full  on  me,  as  I  was  full  on  men  : 
He  would  approve  my  prayer." 

"  I  have  gone  through 
The  loveliness  of  life  ;  create  for  me, 
If  not  for  men — or  take  me  to  thyself, 
Eternal,  infinite  Love." 

And  then  he  tells  Paracelsus  that  unless  he  had 
conceived  this  mighty  aim,  he  could  be  no  king  for 
him. 

Paracelsus  is  getting  his  eyes  open,  and  confesses 
to  Aprile : 

M  I  too  have  sought  to  know  as  thou  to  love- 
Excluding  love  as  thou  refusedst  knowledge. 
Still  thou  hast  beauty  and  I  power." 

And  then  further  down  he  asks :  "  Are  we  not 
halves  of  one  dissevered  world  ?  Let  us  part  never, 
till  thou  the  lover  know,  and  I  the  knower  love — 
and  both  are  saved."  "  God  is  the  perfect  poet," 
says  Aprile,  "  who  in  his  person  acts  his  own 
creations." 

Both  men  are  defective  and  partial,  but  of  the 
two  Aprile  is  the  happiest  and  most  hopeful ;  yet 
he  lacks  what  Paracelsus  could  give  him,  intellect- 
ual strength  ;  but  he  has  vision,  which  is  better. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  our  present  aim,  to  follow 
Paracelsus  through  all  the  experiences  he  has — 
through  all  his  changes  of  thought  and  feeling  be- 
fore he  recognizes  that  a  mere  intellectual  life  can 
never  yield  satisfaction  or  answer  all  his  soul's 
wants.  By  and  by  he  meets  Festus  again,  and  they 
move  together  on  a  very  exalted  tableland  of  dis- 
course. Paracelsus  calls  Festus  "  my  solitary 
luxury,  my  one  friend."  Paracelsus  is  still  ambi- 
tious to  do  for  the  body  what  Luther  has  done  for 
the  fettered  souL  He  seeks  not  fame,  nor  gain, 
nor  even  love  ;  "  no  end  distinct  from  knowledge." 
He  owns  up  to  Festus  that  he  has  made  no 
progress — his  hopes  were  vain,  and  the  truth  he 
sought  is  just  as  far  from  him  as  ever.  Per- 
haps that  which  he  seeks  is  "too  glorious  to  be 
gained."  "  I  shall  rejoice  "  (he  says)  "  when  my 
part  in  the  farce  is  shuffled  through,  and  the 
curtain  falls." 

What  is  Browning  teaching  us  in  the  history 
of  this  ambitious  soul?  Surely  he  is  teaching  us 
the  truth  which  in  this  nineteenth  century  we 
need  specially  to  recognize — that  mere  philosophic 
intellectualism,  or  scientific  intellectualism,  or  any 
other  kind  of  intellectualism  in  itself  and  alone, 
can  only  create  a  deeper  dissatisfaction,  a  pro- 
founder  unrest;  that,  as  the  old  wise  Hebrew 
says,  "he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow."  The  soul  cannot  rest  in  anything  present 
and  visible.  Nothing  that  the  eye  can  see,  nothing 
that  the  hand  can  touch,  can  ever  satisfy  it  "  If  it 
does  rest  in  anything,  however  relatively  noble  that 
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thing  may  be,  whether  art  or  literature  or  science, 
or  theology  even,  it  declines  in  vitality — it  torpi- 
fies."  The  soul  can  never  retire  from  business.  Its 
infancy  only  is  spent  on  earth.  This  life  is  proving 
what  sort  of  souls  we  have.  "I  go  to  prove  my 
soul,"  said  Paracelsus.  And  that  is  what  we  all 
are  doing.  As  Festus  says,  no  man  must  hope  for 
exemption  from  trial — "  to  be  mortal  is  to  be  plied 
with  trials  manifold."  "  It  is  our  trust  "  (he  says) 
"  that  there  is  yet  another  world  to  mend  all  error 
and  mischance,"  but  here  every  one  needs  trial  to 
keep  his  soul  from  going  to  sleep,  as  a  traveler  in 
the  snow  needs  shaking  lest  he  fall  and  die.  Para- 
celsus, can  never  rest,  for  he  sees  what  the  human 
heart  is — that  heart  which  God  "  cursed  long  ago, 
and  devils  make  since  their  pet  nest  and  never- 
tiring  home."  It  seems  to  him  as  if  that  human 
heart  were  formed  to  hate  rather  than  to  love. 
But  then  this  man  is  full  of  pride — how  shall  he 
see  clearly  ?  His  friend  Festus  sees  more  clearly 
than  he  sees.  Note  this  passage.  It  will  apply  to 
many  more  than  Paracelsus  : 

"  Listen  :  I  do  believe  what  you  call  trust 
Was  self  delusion  at  the  best ;  for  see  1 
So  long  as  God  would  kindly  pioneer 
A  path  for  you,  and  screen  you  from  the  world, 
Procure  you  full  exemption  from  man's  lot, 
Man's  common  hopes  aod  fears,  on  the  mere  pretext 
Of  your  engagement  in  his  service — yield  you 
A  limitless  license,  make  you  God  in  fact, 
And  turn  your  slave — you  were  content  to  say 
Most  courtly  praises  !     What  is  it,  at  last, 
But  selfishness  ?" 

Does  not  this  come  home  to  us?  Are  we  not  even 
as  Paracelsus  ?  And  is  it  certain  that  we  have  to 
be  instructed  and  purified  as  he  was  in  such  way  as 
God's  providence  sees  fitting  ? 

The  fifth  section  in  this  poem  is  to  me  the  most 
heart  searching.  Paracelsus,  after  many  trials, 
"  attains,"  but  not  that  he  sought,  nor  in  his  way 
of  seeking. 

Festus  finds  him  all  broken  and  lonely  in  a  cell 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  Salzburg.  And 
as  he  watches  over  the  unconscious  man  he  cries  : 

"  God  I  Thou  are  Love  I     I  build  my  faith  on  that ! 
Even  as  I  watch  beside  thy  tortured  child 
Unconscious,  whose  hot  tears  fall  fast  by  him, 
So  doth  thy  right  hand  guide  us  throagh  the  world 
Wherein  we  stumble." 

The  prayer  rises  from  this  friendly  and  faithful 
soul: 

"  Save  him,  dear  God,  it  will  be  like  thee  ;  bathe  him 
in  light  and  life." 

By  and  by  Festus  comes  to  himself,  or  rather  to 
a  deeper,  riper,  and  truer  self  than  ever.  He  rec- 
ognizes himself  as  "  the  ignorant  and  incapable  fool 
who  rushed  madly  upon  a  work  beyond  his  wits." 
He  has  arrived  at  that  condition  in  which  he  says 
to  his  friend : 

"  I,  yon,  and  God  can  comprehend  each  other." 

The  need  of  Immortality  presses  on  him : 

"  Truly,  there  needs  another  life  to  come  t 
If  this  be  all  (I  must  tell  Festus  that). 
And  other  life  await  us  not — for  one, 
I  say  'tis  a  poor  cheat,  a  stupid  bungle, 
A  wretched  failure.     L  for  one,  protest 
Against  it,  and  I  hurl  it  back  with  scorn  I" 

He  has  attained  to  humility  ;  there  is  very  little  of 
his  pride  left  now — pride,  which  has  led  him  wrong, 
the  old  serpent  in  our  Eden  garden  which  leads  so 
many  of  us  wrong.     Listen  to  him : 
"  I  want  to  be  forgotten  even  by  God  I 
But  if  that  cannot  be,  dear  Festus,  lay  me, 
When  I  shall  die,  within  some  narrow  grave, 
Not  by  itself — for  that  would  be  too  proud — 
But  where  such  graves  are  thickest ;  let  it  look 
Nowise  distinguished  from  the  hillocks  round. 
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Taught  me  the  worth  of  love  iu  man's  estate, 
And  what  proportion  lore  should  hold  with  power 
In  his  right  constitution  ;  love  preceding 
Fower,and  with  much  power,  always  much  more  love." 
And  so  he  dies,  not  before  he  has  learnt  something 
of  the  lesson  we  all  have  to  learn  ere  Heaven's  gate 
can  open  to  our  vision — that  mere  intellectaalism  is 
by  no  means  sufficient,  by  no  means  the  highest  thing  ; 
that  simply  to  know  is  to  be  miserable ;  that  the 
way  to  peace  and  rest  and  fullness  of  being  is  along 
the  path  of  love  and  service.     As  he  dies,  the  poet 
pats  on  to  his  tongue  language  like  this  : 

"  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast ;  its  splendor,  soon  or  late, 
Will  pierte  the  gloom  :  1  shall  emerge  one  day. 
Yon  understand  me  ?     I  have  said  enough  ? 

Fes.  Now  die,  dear  Aureole  ! 

Par.  Festus,  let  my  hand, 
This  hand,  lie  in  your  own,  my  own  true  friend  ! 
Aprile  t     Hand  in  hand  with  you,  Aprile. 

Fes.  And  this  was  Paracelsus  !" 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING  OF 
BROWNING.1 
NO.  II.-"  PIPPA  PASSES." 
By  the  Rkv.  Rkuex  Thomas,  D.D. 
I. 
LADT    writer    on     Browning's    work 
(Mrs.  Sutherland  On2)   tells  us  of  the 
origin    of    this   somewhat  singular   but 
intensely    interesting    little    drama    en- 
titled "  Pippa  Passes."     During  one  of 
Browning's  woodland  wanderings   in   the  country 
south  of  London  "  the  image  flashed  upon  him  of 
some  one  walking  alone  through  life  ;    one  appar- 
ently too  obscurc-to  leave  a  trace  of  his  or  her  pas- 
sage, yet  exercising  a  lasting  though  unconscious 
influence  at  every  step  of  it ;  and  the  image  shaped 
itself  into  the  little  silk-winder  of  Asolo,  Felippa 
or  Pippa." 

This  little  silk-winder  is  introduced  to  us  as 
greeting  the  morning  of  the  new  year  with  a  soul 
brimful  of  joy  aud  anticipation  because  it  is  the 
one  day  of  the  year  on  which  she  need  not  go  to 
her  silk-winding — her  one  annual  holiday  which 
she  can  employ  as  she  prefers.  Of  course  it  is  very 
wonderful  that  a  little  silk-winder  can  speak  as  she 
speaks,  but  is  not  the  business  of  the  poet  ta  furnish 
language  for  our  deeper  and  richor  nature,  and  to 
make  us  utter  that  which  floats  about  amorphously 
in  us  and  needs  just  himself  to  reveal  our  latent 
powers  to  us  ?  One  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all 
writers  on  Browning  remarks  upon  the  poet's  ina- 
bility to  make  his  characters  talk  naturally,  and 
calls  our  attention  to  the  unsuitableness  of  Pippa's 
soliloquy  and  of  many  of  her  songs  to  her  age  and, 
condition  ;  also  to  the  unnaturalnesB  of  the  inter- 
view in  this  same  poem  between  Jules  and  Phene. 
To  utter  all  we  feel  and  in  such  a  way  as  is 
suited  to  the  depth  of  our  capability  is  impossible 
to  any  of  us.  If  the  poet  can  so  say  it  for  us  that 
we  shall  consent  to  acknowledge  that  so  have  we 
felt  and  so  would  we  have  utttered  our  inward  mus- 
ings, if  we  could  have  made  the  thought  and  lan- 
guage ductile  and  docile,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
"  unnatural."  The  nature  of  every  one  of  us  is  a 
trinity  in  unity,  and  seldom  the  creative  element  in 
us  gets  its  opportunity  to  speak  as  it  would.  A 
fact  lets  loose  the  inward  possibilities  of  our  souls. 
That  in  this  song-singing  Pippa  there  are  no  such 
possibilities  as  Browning  has  let  loose  we  should 


1  A  week-day  sermon. 

1  The  book  it  sold  bj  Scribner  &  Welford,  New  York. 
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be  sorry  not  to  assume.  Does  it  not  bring  more 
hopefulness  and  more  happiness  into  our  life  to 
assume  that  iu  every  one  of  as  there  are  latent  capa- 
bilities of  feeling  and  thought  and  speech  which  only 
need  their  season  and  opportunity  to  declare  them- 
selves ?  Is  it  not  good  for  us  that  there  are  poets 
who  can  idealize  our  commonplace  selves  and  make 
us  what,  under  the  o'er-brooding  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  we  are  capable  of  being  made  ?  And 
so  we  can  forgive  Browning  his  inability  to  make 
folks  speak  naturally  when  they  are  capable  of 
greeting  the  morning  in  such  speech  as  this : 
"  Day  I 

Faster  and  more  fast, 
O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last  ; 
Boils,  pure  gold,  o'er  the  cloud- oup's  brim, 
Where  spurting  and  sapprest  it  lay — 
For  not  a  froth-flake  touched  the  rim 
Of  yonder  gap  in  the  solid  gray 
Of  the  eastern  cloud,  an  hour  away  ; 
But  forth  one  wavelet,  than  another,  curled, 
Till  the  whole  sunrise,  not  to  be  supprest, 
Rose,  reddened,  and  its  seething  breast 
Flickered  in  bounds,  grew  gold,  then  overflowed  the 

world.    .     .     . 
My  day — if  I  squander  such  labor  or  leisure, 
Then  shame  fall  on  Asolo,  mischief  on  me  ! " 

Very  observing  and  discriminating  is  this  young 
girl  as  she  goes  forth  to  enjoy  her  day's  holiday — 
"  her  day  that  lightens  the  next  twelvemonth's  toil, 
at  wearisome  silk-winding,  coil  on  coil."  To-mor- 
row she  must  be  Pippa  who  winds  silk  the  whole 
year  round  to  earn  just  bread  and  milk  ;  but  this 
one  day  she  has  leave  to  go  and  play  out  her  fan- 
cy's fullest  games. 

"  I  may  fancy  all  day — and  it  shall  be  so — 
That  1  taste  of  the  pleasures,  am  called  by  the  names 
Of  tho  Happiest  Four  in  our  Asolo  ! 
Who  are  they — these  happiest  four  ?" 

^cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  little  silk- 
winder,  there  can  be  no  happiness  where  there  is 
no  love.  But  the  word  "  love  "  covers  a  territory  in 
which  there  is  considerable  variety  of  landscape 
and  climate.  First  of  all  we  have  the  illegitimate 
love  of  a  married  woman  for  some  one  other  than 
her  own  husband  ;  secondly,  the  love  of  a  bride  for 
one  who  seems  to  be  entirely  above  her  in  ability  and 
education  ;  next,  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  ion, 
and,  lastly,  man's  love  for  God  and  God's  for  man. 
We  are  allowed  to  see  the  working  of  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  love.  The  first  seems  the  most  con- 
suming and  passionate.  In  order  freely  to  indulge 
it,  murder  has  been  committed. 

The  first  part  of  this  dramatic  piece  is  exceed- 
ingly skillful  in  its  analysis  of  the  states  of  mind 
into  which  this  guilty  couple  have  been  brought 
by  the  deed  of  which  both  are  guilty — one  act- 
ually and  the  other  consentingly.  These  two 
lovers  are  reaping  the  reward  of  their  murder. 
They  have  accomplished  something  which  seemed 
to  them  to  promise  freedom  and  happiness. 

**  I  will  pass  by  and  see  their  happiness 
And  envy  none — being  just  as  great,  no  doubt, 
Useful  to  man  and  dear  to  God,  as  tbey  I" 

So  says  Pippa — a  most  delightful  and  simple 
putting  of  a  very  consoling  thought — showing  us 
that  God  can  put  some  of  his  best  thoughts  into 
the  souls  of  his  smallest,  and  seemingly  most  insig- 
nificant, creatures.  That  portion  of  the  poem  in 
which  Sebald  and  Ottima  converse  together  after 
their  crime  is  as  instructive  as  anything  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Macbeth."  These  two  lovers  are  face  to 
face  with  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  husband.  A 
crime  on  the  completed  side  looks  much  more  hid- 
eous than  a  crirpe  contemplated.  So  much  so  that 
Sebald  exclaims,  "  I'd  commit  ten  crimes  greater  to 
have  this  crime  wiped  out,  undone.  And  you  f he 
asks  Ottima],  oh,  how  feel  you?  Feel  you  for 
me  ?" 
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Stay  in  their  plaoea — and  the  very  hair, 
That  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  life  in  it, 
Drops,  a  dead  web  1" 
"Speak  to  me,  not  of  me  [Ottima  replies] — ungrate- 
ful perjured  cheat ! 
A  coward,  too  ;  but  ingrate's  worse  than  all  I 
Leave  me  I     Betray  me  I     I  can  see  yonr  drift  I 
A  lie  that  walks  and  eats  and  drinks  I" 

Language  which  proves  that  all  the  so-oailed  love 
has  been  last  only,  and  it  has  turned  to  hate ;  there 
was  no  lasting  quality  in  it. 

Sebald,  full  of  the  torments  of  remorse,  only 
replies : 

"  Oh,  I  am  proud  to  feel 
Such  torments — let  the  world  take  credit  thence — 
I,  having  done  my  deed,  pay  too  its  price  t 
I  hate,  hate,  cursa  you  !     God's  in  his  heaven  1" 

Soon,  however,  the  de  ^p  womanhood  of  the  woman 
comes  to  the  front,  and  she  implores  him  to  kill 
her,  not  himself.  "  Mine  is  the  whole  crime,"  she 
says.     "  Mot  to  me,  God,  to  him  be  merciful." 

The  little  silk-winder  had  thought  of  these  lovers 
as  among  the  happy  ones  of  Asolo,  because  they 
were  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  affection. 
Does  Browning  mean  to  suggest  to  us  that  repent- 
ance had  come  to  these,  and  that  though  as  to  any 
future  in  this  world  they  were  lost,  yet  both  were 
spiritually  saved  ?  I  know  not,  but  in  the  cloud 
which  envelops  them  there  is  something  else  than 
darkness. 

II. 

The  next  scene  in  this  dramatic  poem  is  intended 
to  illustrate  another  kind  of  love.  Some  students 
have  been  playing  a  practical  joke  upon  one  who 
is  not  in  specially  high  favor  with  them,  and,  under 
the  notion  of  his  being  beloved  by  a  remarkably 
refined  and  beautiful  woman,  have  got  him  be- 
trothed to  an  unrefined  and  uncultured  country 
girl  of  the  lowest  class  in  society.  He  is  about  to 
be  married,  and  finds  out  his  deception,  but  would 
dismiss  his  betrothed  with  a  mere  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, when  her  very  sorrow  foT  the  deception 
to  which  she  has  been  a  party  touches  the  heart 
of  the  man  and  dispels  his  anger.  This  simple 
creature  has  a  real  love  for  the  young  sculptor,  and 
he  feels  its  purifying  influence.  If  only  she  could 
look  ever  into  his  eyes, 

"  I  believe  [she  says]  all  sin, 
All  memory  of  wrong  done  or  suffering  borne, 
Would,  drop,  low  and  lower,  to  the  earth 
Whence  all  that's  low  comes,  and  there  touch  and 

stay — 
Never  to  overtake  the  rest  of  me, 
All  that,  unspotted,  reaches  np  to  yon, 
Drawn  by  those  eyes  !     What  rises  is  myself  ; 
Not  so  the  shame  and  suffering  ;  but  they  sink, 
Are  left,  I  rise  above  them.     Keep  me  so  ; 
Above  the  world !" 

Uncultured  girl  as  she  is,  the  vision  divine  is  in 
her.  She  distinguishes  between  her  sin  and  herself. 
There  is  a  pure  self  within  her  that  has1  not  sinned 
— which  under  a  pure  love  will  overtop  and  reign 
over  the  impure  outer  conditions  of  her  nature. 
This  is  quite  in  accord  with  what  we  shall  find  the 
spiritual  teaching  of  Browning — the  discrimination 
he  makes  between  the  something  that  sins  and  the 
profounder  something  which  condemns  sin  and 
does  not  itself  sin.  Do  we  not  all  of  us  recognize 
that  that  in  as  which  reproves  the  sin  cannot 
itself  be  sinful  ?  The  old  dogma  of  total  depravity 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  there  was  in  as 
no  spiritual  something  which  cannot  sin  because  it 
is  born  of  God.  Browning,  we  shall  find,  is  a 
steady  believer  in  spiritual  processes  about  which 
the  theologians  have  used  the  words  "  conver- 
sion "  and  "  regeneration."  He  believes  in  men 
and   women    being  brought  into   a  new  attitude 
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toward  God  and  their  future.  He  believes  in  men 
being  "  born  from  above  "  as  well  as  from  below. 
In  all  his  poems  which  teach  spiritual  truth  he 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  unseen  efficient  action 
of  a  Spirit  of  God  on  men,  co-operating  with  sec- 
ondary causes  at  work  everywhere.  This  little  silk- 
winder  thinking  she  is  of  no  account  in  the  world's 
work  is  of  very  great  account.  Through  her  sim- 
plicity and  innocence,  her  purity  and  cheerfulness, 
God  is  working.  While  Jules  is  arranging  to  dis- 
miss into  the  world  this  betrothed  country  girl  of 
his,  Pippa  comes  along  with  her  song. 

"  Give  her  bnt  a  least  exonse  to  love  me — 
When — where — 

How — can  this  arm  establish  her  above  me, 
If  fortune  fixed  her  as  my  lady  there, 
There  already,  to  eternally  reprove  me  ? 

Is  she  wronged  ? — To  the  rescue  of  her  honor, 

My  heart  t 

Is  she  poor  ?  what  costs  it  to  be  styled  a  donor  ? 

Merely  an  earth's  to  cleave,  a  sea's  to  part  I 

But  that  fortune  should  have  thrust  all  this  upon  her!" 

So  the  song  goes,  and  it  sinks  into  the  heart  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  so  we  soon  have  Jules  reasoning 
in  this  way :  "  Here  is  a  woman  with  utter  need  of 
me."  He  finds  a  woman  there  before  him  "  with 
a  new  soul,"  and  so  he  resolves  not  to  cast  away 
the  woman  who  needs  him  and  whose  soul  he  has 
awakened.  Again  comes  the  question,  does  Brown- 
ing intend  to  teach  us  that  a  pure  love  with  a  high 
motive  in  it,  and  a  generous  unselfishness  animat- 
ing it,  can  conquer  difficulties  and  bring  conditions 
which,  without  it,  would  be  insuperable  and  impos- 
sible? Does  he  intend  to  teach  as  that  all  troo 
love  saves  and  does  not  destroy  ? 

III. 

We  go  to  a  third  picture  in  this  dramatic  gallery, 
illustrating  another  kind  of  loss,  that  of  a  mother 
for  her  son.  Laigi  is  a  young  man  who  stands  for 
the  revolutionary,  nihilistic  spirit  in  modern  so- 
ciety. He  is  persuaded  that  his  mission  is  to  kill 
the  Austrian  Emperor.  With  wonderful  reticence 
and  quiet  skill,  his  mother,  who  knows  bis  nature  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  knows  it,  tries  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  doubt  in  his  mind.  She  tells  him  that  "  half  of 
these  ills  of  Italy  are  feigned."  She  suggests  that 
"evil  is  in  its  nature  load,  while  good  is  silent," 
and  so  we  hear  more  of  the  evil  than  the  good. 
She  suggests  whether  he  is  not  temperamentally  dis- 
qualified for  this  business.  It  requires  a  "cool 
head,  a  cold  heart,  a  calm  hand.  You  never  will 
escape."  Then  comes  forth  into  expression  the 
feeling  which  Browning  wants  us  to  recognize,  that 
the  revolutionists  and  nihilists  of  modern  days  are 
not  necessarily  bad  men  or  selfish  men,  they  are 
capable  of  regarding  martyrdom  coolly. 

"  Eicape  ?  [says  Lnigi]  to  even  wish  that  would  spoil  all  1 

The  dying  is  best  part  of  it.    Too  much 

Have  I  enjoyed  these  fifteen  years  of  mine, 

To  leave  myself  exonse  for  longer  life. 

God  must  be  glad  one  loves  his  world  so  much  1 

I  can  give  news  of  earth  to  all  the  dead  who  ask  me." 

No  pleading  of  his  mother  avails.  The  one  idea 
fills  his  soul  full.  At  last  his  mother  says,  with 
quiet  irony,  however,  on  much  which  is  called 
patriotism : 

"  Well,  yon  shall  go.     Yet  seems  this  patriotism 

The  easiest  virtue  for  a  selfish  man 

To  acquire.     He  loves  himself — and  next,  the  world, 

If  he  musl  look  beyond — bnt  nonght  between, 

As  a  short-sighted  man  sees  nought  midway 

His  body  and  the  sun  above.     But  yon 

Are  my  adored  Luigi,  ever  obedient 

To  my  least  wish,  and  running  o'er  with  love  : 

I  conld  not  call  you  cruel  or  nnkind. 

Once  more,  your  ground  for  killing  him  ?  then  go  I" 
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IV. 

The  fourth  and  last  scene  in  this  dramatic  piece 
is  more  complicated  than  the  others.  Pippa 
assumes  that  Monsignor,  the  great  ecclesiastic, 
mast  be  specially  happy  because  he  is  specially 
beloved  of  God.  He  lives  ever  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  divine  love.  He  is  divinely  gnarded.  In  this 
section  of  the  poem  Browning,  who  had  made  a 
long  study  in  Italy  of  Italian  ecclesiasticism,  mani- 
festly intends  to  make  the  irony  of  the  situation 
complete.  This  little  silk-winder  is  Monsignor 's 
niece — his  mother's  child — supposed  to  have  been 
murdered.  She  lives,  however,  and  is  in  the  way 
of  his  getting  complete  and  unassailable  possession 
of  his  murdered  brother's  property.  If  the  discov- 
ery of  her  identity  is  made,  this  ecclesiastic  will  find 
himself  outside  his  fraudulently  held  possessions. 
Under  the  idea  that  all  is  right  which  his  church 
does,  and  that  to  bring  property  into  the  hands  of 
churchmen  by  any  means  is  pardonable,  he  is  a 
murderer  and  a  thief.  At  the  moment  when  Pippa 
passes  under  the  windows  of  Monsignor — the 
much-to-be-envied  Monsignor  because  he  illustrates 
in  himself  the  love  of  God  and  is  specially  be- 
loved of  God — he  is  even  then  plotting  for  this 
young  girl's  death-  Under  his  window  she  comes 
singing  of  God  and  the  divine  protection — singing 
with  that  voice  which  pierces  the  heart  and  rouses 
the  conscience.  Suddenly  Monsignor  changes  his 
purpose.  Instead  of  using  the  villain  before  him 
to  commit  another  murder,  he  springs  up,  calls  in 
his  people. 

"My  people — one  and  all — all,  within  there! 
Gag  this  villain — tie  him  hand  and  foot !  He 
dares — I  know  not  half  he  dares — but  remove  him 
— quick  1     Miserere  mei,  Domine  1 — quick,  I  say  1" 

Thus  Browning  represents  the  little  silk-winder 
as  unconsciously  eoming  into  oontaet  with  each  of 
the  four  sets  of  people  she  supposed  the  happiest 
in  Asolo.  These  people  illustrate  four  aspects  of 
that  strangely  profound  and  mysterious  condition  of 
soul  to  which  we  apply  the  word  •  love."  The 
first  kind  was  lu-t  mistaken  for  love — there  was 
nothing  mental  and  spiritual  in  it,  and,  living  in  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  darkest  of  crimes,  it  could 
only  become  hate. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  legitimate  love  of  husband 
and  wife,  which  may  or  may  not  last,  according  as 
it  is  mental  and  spiiitual  or  not. 

Thirdly,  we  huve  the  lasting  and  nnconquerable 
love  of  the  mother  for  her  son.  Bat  this  mother's 
love  was  rather  for  the  present  and  its  conditions 
than  for  the  whole  soul  life  of  her  son.  In  Luigi 
there  was  really  more  soul,  more  capability  of  self- 
saci  ificing  greatness,  than  in  his  mother.  There  are 
not  so  many  spiritually-minded  men  as  there  are 
women,  but  when  men  are  spiritually  minded  they 
see  farther  than  women  see.  There  are  in  some 
countries  fashionable  deeds  which  women  do,  which 
deeds,  if  traced  to  their  roots,  would  be  found  to 
express  a  distrust  of  divine  providence  bordering 
very  closely  upon  atheism  ;  but  then  wdmen  very 
seldom  do  trace  them  to  their  roots.  The  fact  that, 
poetical  as  women  are,  no  woman  has  ever  yet  been 
born  who  could  produce  anything  approaching  to 
the  poetry  of  Homer  or  Dante  or  Shakespeare  or 
Milton,  or  even  of  Tennyson  or  Wordsworth  or 
Browning  (and  I  am  not  forgetting  "Aurora 
Leigh  "),  proves  that  God  has  so  ordered  it  that, 
poetical  and  spiritual  as  womanhood  is,  woman  has 
to  depend  upon  man  for  the  revelation  of  that  which 
is  most  profoundly  spiritual  in  human  life. 

When  Pippa  gets  into  her  chamber,  and  the  day 
is  over,  she  has  her  reflections,  and  very  delight- 
fully expressed  some  of  them  are.  We  feel  how 
pure  she  is.     We  are   about   persuaded,  too,  that 


37 
Browning  means  us  to  remember  the  benediction : 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God." 

Her  imagination  has  given  her  entrance  into  all 
these  lives,  and  so  she  tells  us — 

"  It  were,  indeed,  a  serious  matter 

t»  •;Hy_Ltlk_iii«  mxr*  «*>oiild_put  to  shame 

The  pious  man,  the  man  devoid  of  blame, 

The  ...  ah,  but — ah,  but,  all  the  same 

No  mere  mortal  has  a  right 

To  carry  that  exalted  air; 

Best  people  are  not  angels  quite  .  .  . 

1  have  just  been  the  holy  Monsignor  I 

And  I  was  you,  too,  Luigi 's  gentle  mother, 

Atid  you,  too,  Luigi.  .  .  . 

And  f  was  Jules  the  sculptor's  bride, 

And  I  was  Ottima  beside." 

Presently  she  asks  herself : 
"  Now  one  thing  I  should  really  like  to  know  : 
How  near  1  ever  might  approach  all  these 
I  only  fancied  beiag,  this  long  day  : 
Appioacb,  1  mean,  so  as  to  touoh  them,  so 
Ah  to  ...  in  some  way  .  .  .  move  them — if  yon  please. 
Do  good  or  evil  to  them  some  slight  way. 
For  instance,  if  I  wiud 
Silk  to-morrow,  my  silk  may  bind 
And  broider  Ottima's  cloak's  hem  ; 
Ah,  me  and  my  important  part  with  them. 
This  morning's  hymn  half  promised  when  I  rose  I 
True,  in  some  sense  or  other,  1  suppose, 
Though  1  passed  by  them  all  and  felt  no  sign. 
God  bless  me  I  1  can  pray  no  more  to-night. 
No  doubt  some  way  or  other  hymns  say  right. 
All  service  is  the  same  with  God — 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we  :  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

That  is  the  spiritual  lesson  of  the  poem — not  the 
only  one,  but  the  one  we  need  most  thoroughly  to 
learn  in  this  century  of  ours.  God  accepts  our  serv- 
ice, and  he  accepts  the  service  of  us  all,  and  which 
of  us  is  rendering  the  most,  service  or  the  best  is 
doubtful.  This  little  silk-winder,  always  singing, 
is  represented  by  the  poet  as  unconsciously  render- 
ing the  highest  service  of  which  mortal  is  capable, 
to  each  and  all  of  these  persons  whom  she  had  to 
force  herself  not  to  envy.  Does  Browning  mean 
to  teach  us  that  the  purest  and  most  loving  hearts, 
in  simply  living  out  tht-ir  love  and  purity  in  a  nat- 
ural human  way,  are  doing  more  of  God's  work  in 
the  world  than  they  have  any  idea  of  ?  Who  but 
a  poet  dare  to  have  made  this  little  silk-winder  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  Asolo  on  that  New 
Year's  day  ?  Poetry  teaches  indirectly,  but,  on 
that  account,  oftentimes  much  more  effectively  than 
direct  prose.  The  great  and  mighty  man  who  has 
had  his  great  opportunity  already  prepared  for  him 
may  have  been  doing  nothing  more  for  God's 
church  in  the  world  than  a  little  maiden  silk-winder 
of  the  world,  with  her  pure  soul,  sweet  voice,  and  lov- 
ing, unselfish  nature ;  we  do  not  know.  Oar  Lord 
has  told  as  of  an  order  of  things  in  which  many  of 
those  that  ar<*  first  here  shall  be  the  last  there,  and 
many  that  are  last  here  shall  there  be  first. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING  OF 

BROWNING. 

IIL-'SAUL." 

A  WEEK-DAY  SERMON. 

Bt  the  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas. 

HIS  is  considered  one  of  Browning's 
finest  religious  poems — one  of  the  most 
instructive  as  to  its  teaching.  In  it  we 
have  the  first  King  of  Israel  driven  to 
madness  by  his  own  willfulness  and  the 
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of  its  music  on  SauL  So  exquisitely  worded  is  the 
description  of  the  variety  of  David's  ability  to  in- 
terpret feelings  and  sentiments  that  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  poem  as  it 
stands.  He  tells  as  how  first  he  played  "  the  tune 
all  oar  sheep  know,  as,  one  after  one,  so  docile  they 
come  to  the  pen-door  till  folding  be  done."  Then 
"the  tune  for  which  quails  on  the  corn  land  will 
each  leave  his  mate  to  fly  after  the  player" — 
then  another  tone  saoh  as  stirs  the  sense  of 
cricket  and  bird,  suggesting  to  as  how  carefully 
David,  in  his  sheep  pastures,  had  studied  the  bird 
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with  care, 
Soft  and  grave,  bat  in  mild  settled  will,  on  my  brow: 

through  my  hair 
The  large  fingers  were  pushed,  and  he  bent  back  my 

head,  with  kind  power — 
All   my  face  back,  intent  to  peruse  it,  as  men  do  a 

flower. 
Thus  held  he  me  there  with  his  great  eyes  that 

scrutinized  mine — 
And  oh,  all  my  heart  how  it  loved  him  I" 

And  here,  at  this  point,  the  poem  rises  to  a  much 
higher  elevation.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  Jadaism 
and  mere  naturalism.  Bat  it  takes  a  sadden  leap 
life  and  insect  life  and  animal  life,  and  had  found  upward  as  David  feels  himself  moved  to  the  deep- 
a  music  adapted  to  move  them  all.  Then  he  tries  est  depths  of  his  nature  by  his  sympathy  for  Saul. 
what  effect  the  song  of  the  reapers  will  have  on  The  true  David — the  David  who  wrote  the  Psalms 
Saul.  There  was  a  help-tune  and  a  wine  song,  — is  here  revealed.  As  the  look  of  Saul  is  fastened 
and  another  song  still,  a  funeral  song,  and  then  the   upon  him  he  is  made  to  say  : 

glad  chaunt  of  the  marriage,  and  then  a  great  mil-    „  j  Tearned_Could  I  help  thee,  my  father,  inventing 

a  bliss, 
I  would  add  to  that  life  of  the  Fast,  both  the  Future 

and  this  ; 
I  would  give  thee  new  life  altogether,  as  good  ages 

henoe 
As  this  moment — had  love  but  the  warrant,  love's 
heart  to  dispense  I" 

Notice  well  how  Browning  has  made  the  longing 
for   the  gift  of  immortality  to  come  in  and  with 


itary  march ;  and  then  "  the  chorus  intoned  as  the 
Levites  go  ap  to  the  altar  in  glory  enthroned."  He 
adds  :  "  But  I  stopped  here,  for  here  in  the  dark- 
ness Saol  groaned."  At  this  point  David  changes 
his  theme,  and  begins  to  sing  of  the  goodness  of 
human  life.  He  is  putting  forth  all  his  various 
skill,  and  appealing  to  every  sentiment  of  which  the 
human  soul  is  capable.  After  the  groan  which 
came  forth  from  Saul,  the  first  sign  of  movement, 

David  begins  to  discourse  on  the  simple  joys  of    the  yearning  love  of  the  soul!     There  are  many 
pastoral  life:  things  which  cannot  be  proved  to  the  understand- 

"  Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living  1  the  leaping  from  rook   ing  and  yet  the  feeling  and  idea  of  them  is  ineradi 


i  1  I 


cably  in  as.  Immortality  is  not  proved  to  the  intel- 
lect so  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  it.  Intellectually 
there  is  no  proof  possible  of  the  ondyingness  of  a 
mother's  love  for  her  son.  The  intellect  must 
always  have  doubts  of  any  such  possibility,  and 
nothing  proves  it  bat  the  fact.  So  there  may  be  no 
very  vigorous  intellectual  apprehension  for  immor- 
tality and  yet  there  may  be  a  necessity  which  is  of 
This  buoyant,  healthy  human  heart  goes  on  to  sing  another  kind— the  necessity  that  God  should  ac- 
of  the  vigor  of  youth  and  of  the  gratitude  of  age,    complish  in  and  for  his  creatures  all  that  he  pur- 


op  to  rock — 
The  strong  reuding  of  boughs  from  the  fir  tree — the 

cool  silver  shock 
Of  tbe  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water — 
How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living  I  how  fit  to 

employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in 

joy!" 


©      ja 
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and  after  descanting  on  all  joyous  and  hopeful  ex 
periencea  he  boldly  connects  all  with  Saul  himself, 
as  if  he  had  experienced  all,  and  were  the  man  of 
all  men  to  illustrate  the  good  of  mere  living. 
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poses  to  accomplish.  And  so  we  see  that  only  the 
great-hearted,  regenerated  sons  of  God  can  ever 
have  anything  worth  calling  conviction  as  to  the 
soul's  immortality.     David   had  done  his  utmost 
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yet  enough  to  show  that  death  was  yielding  to 
life,  and  melancholy  being  disturbed  in  its  reign 
over  the  spirit.  There  is  a  breath  of  spring  com- 
ing into  the  winter.  The  rigidity  of  Saul  relaxes 
some. 

What  shall  David  do  next  ?  He  has  tried  pas- 
toral music  and  song — he  has  tried  to  make  Saul 
feel  how  good  the  earth-life  is,  merely  as  it  is  now, 
but  the  wish  to  live  has  not  yet  been  excited  in  SauL 
He  is  still  in  the  grasp  of  a  living  death.  What 
next?  Boldly  he  goes  beyond  the  present  and 
grasps  at  a  future.  He  approves  the  king  in  that 
he 

"  rejeots  mere  comforts  that  spring 
From  the  mere  mortal  life  held  in  common  by  man 
and  by  brute," 

and  he  appeals  to  the  wish  in  man  to  live  on,  and 
have  influence  when,  in  his  proper  personality,  he 
ia  no  longer  here.  The  vision  of  an  earthly  im- 
mortality is  brought  up  before  the  soul  of  the  king . 

"  Each  deed  thou  hast  done 
Dies,  revives,  goes  to  work  in  the  world." 

And  so  the  thought  of  an  earthly  immortality  ia 
made  to  work  its  effect  in  the  mind  of  Saul.  More 
awake  does  the  king  become — more  himself — the 
melancholy,  like  a  dense  fog  o'er  the  landscape, 
begins  to  withdraw. 

u  I  looked  up  to  know 
If  the  best  I  could  do  had  brought  solace  ;  he  spoke 

not,  but  slow 
Lifted  up  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  till  he  laid  it 


had  tried  all  varieties  of  song,  he  had  appealed  to 
all  parts  of  his  nature  except  the  deepest,  he  had 
even  used  the  agnostic  line  of  argument  that  we 
live  on  in  the  next  generation  and  in  oar  good 
deeds  after  we  have  gone — and  he  might  have 
added,  in  oar  bad  ones  too  ;  bat  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  heart  of  David.  Nor  does  it  satisfy  any  of 
us,  when  we  are  moved  into  pity  and  tenderness 
and  have  created  in  us  a  deep  longing  to  comfort 
the  troubled  and  relieve  the  wretched.  This  longing 
of  pity  and  help  in  man  is  the  best  thing  in  him — 
the  divine* t  quality  in  his  soul.  It  must  be  in  God 
to  a  godlike  degree,  as  it  is  in  us  to  a  human  de- 
gree. David  cannot  help  Saul  to  the  new  life  he 
needs.  All  he  can  do  is  to  partially  wake  him  to 
the  consciousness  of  himself  and  his  misery.  Wreck 
though  Saul  is  of  his  former  self,  he  is  not  a  total 
wreck.  The  life  that  God  gives,  a  man,  says  Da- 
vid, "  may  waste,  desecrate,  never  quite  lose." 
Saul  had  learnt  the  result  of  self-willed  pride  and 
stubbornness.  In  doing  his  own  will  instead  of  God's 
will  in  the  kingship,  he  had  done  as,  in  oar  order 
and  degree,  we  all  do — sunk  into  darkness — a  dark- 
ness  in  his  case  which  was  all  but  impenetrable. 
He  had  failed  as  a  king :  had  he  failed  totally  and 

entirely  as  a  man  ?  He  was  cast  off  as  a  king : 
was  he  cast  off  as  a  man  ?  Had  God  no  pity  for 
him  and  no  mercy  ?  Was  there  no  further  op- 
portunity for  him  to  use  the  knowledge  he  had 
learned  ?  Thus  David  mused  and  mused.  It  is  in 
such  seasons  that  we   think  more  deeply  and  Sue- 
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himself  set 

Clear  and  safe  in  new  light  and  new  life — a  new  har- 
mony yet 

To  be  ran,  and  continued,  and  ended — who  knows  ? — 
or  endure  1 

The  man  taught  enough  by  life's  dream,  of  the  rest  to 
make  sure  ; 

By  the  pain-throb,  triumphantly  winning  intensified 
bliss 

And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose,  by  the  strag- 
gle in  this. 

"I  believe  it  I  Tis  thou,  God,  that  givest,  'tis  I  who 
receive  : 

In  the  first  is  the  last,  in  thy  will  is  my  power  to  be- 
lieve. 

/  will  ?  the  mere  atoms  despise  me  t  And  why  am  I 
loth 

To  look  that,  even  that,  in  the  f aee  too  ?  Why  is  it  I 
dare 

Think  but  lightly  of  such  impuissanoe  ?  What  stops 
my  despair  ? 

This  :  'tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts  him,  but 
what  man  Would  do  ! 

See  the  king — I  would  help  him,  but  cannot,  the  wishes 
fall  through. 

Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor 
to  enrich, 

To  fill  np  his  life,  starve  my  own  out,  I  would  ;  know- 
ing whieb, 

I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.  On,  speak  through 
me  now  I  t 

Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love  ?  So  wouldst 
Thou— so  wilt  Thou  t 

As  thy  Love  is  discovered  almighty,  almighty  be 
proved 

Thy  power  which  exists  with  and  for  it,  of  being  be- 
loved I 

Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for  I  my 
flesh  that  I  seek 

In  the  Godhead  I  I  seek  and  I  find  it.  O  Saul,  it 
shall  be 

A  Faee  like  my  face  that  receives  thee  ;  a  Man  like 
to  me, 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever  ;  a  Hand  like 
this  hand 

Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee  I  See 
the  Christ  stand  1" 

I  think  we  most  all  feel  the  glow  and  glory  of 
these  lines.  How,  with  such  lines  on  the  pages  of 
his  writings,  any  one  can  miss  perceiving  that  Brown- 
ing does  not  teach  a  shallow  "  do  as-well  as-you-can- 
and-leave-the-rest "  form  of  religiousness,  surpasses 
my  ability  of  comprehension.  In  this  poem  David 
becomes  the  prophet  of  Christendom.  He  sees  that 
man  is  in  a  hopeless  state  so  long  as  there  is  no 
divine  regenerating  action  on  his  spirit.  David 
stands  as  perhaps  the  most  gifted  with  spiritaal  in- 
sight of  all  Old  Testament  men.  His  Psalms  ex- 
press the  movements  of  oar  inner  life,  our  joys 
and  sorrows,  better  than  oar  modern  hymns.  We 
can  om  them  in  the  services  of  the  Christian 
Church  almost  forgetting  their  origin,  their  date, 
and  their  anti-Chrktian  ideas.  Why  so  ?  Because 
they  are  so  fall  oa  spirituality.  They  trace  all  the 
windings  and  involutions  of  the  inner  life  with  a 
sympathy  and  accuracy  that  are  surprising.  Ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  this  poem — that  it  is  not 
historic  that  the  ideas  are  beyond  the  competency 
of  the  speaker,  that  the  train  of  thoughts  is  not 
that  of  1,000  years  before  Christ,  but  of  1,800 
years  after  Christ.  It  is  a  theological  poem,  and 
the  theology  is  modern.  I  suppose  such  criticism 
is  just,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  very 
shallow.  The  essential  Christ  has  been  in  touch 
with  men  from  the  first  of  their  existence  on  the 
earth.  The  men  in  all  ages  who  have  received  light 
have  received  it  from  this  Christ  to  whom  David 
points  Saul.  The  longing  in  the  souls  of  men  of 
olden  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Christ  was  as  much 
saving  faith  as  the  resting  in  him  who  is  Lord  of 
Christendom  and  Redeemer  of  man.     Wherever, 
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in  any  country  or  any  age,  men  are  renewed, 
made  spiritual  creatures,  with  immortal  hopes  and 
anticipations,  it  has  all  come  from  the  same  source 
— the  o'erbrooding  life  of  the  Divine  Spirit  sent  by 
and  through  the  Christ  of  God.  Browning's  recog- 
nition of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  David  and  Saul 
is  profounder,  and  therefore  truer,  than  that  of 
those  who  make  the  Christ  influence  to  have  begun 
only  1,890  years  ago.  That  influence  has  been  in 
the  world  from  the  first.  And  when  Browning 
takes  a  mind  diseased  and  brings  into  operation  on 
it  all  that  man  can  do  with  his  arts  and  sciences, 
his  soDg  and  human  sympathy,  all  that  nature  can 
do  for  it,  only  to  make  it  conscious  of  its  own  hope- 
lessness, he  shows  himself  a  great  and  close  student 
of  those  psychological  problems  which  are  too  much 
for  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  solve.  And  when 
he  points  to  the  Christ  as  the  reservoir  of  hope  to  the 
hopeless,  as  the  source  from  which  must  come  the 
light  which  is  to  scatter  the  darkness,  the  healing 
energy  which  is  to  medicine  mental  sickness,  the 
balm  which  is  to  medicate  our  hearts'  sores,  the 
sanity  which  is  to  drive  away  our  madness,  he  be- 
comes indeed  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  needful 
teachers  of  our  very  civilized,  very  material,  and 
much-paganized  generation.  If  only  we  will  carefully 
ponder  this  poem,  we  shall  find  that  Browning  is 
again  teaching  as  the  necessity  of  the  communica- 
tion of  new  life  to  man  before  his  own  lower  vitality 
can  awake  into  that  power  of  which  it  is  capable. 
In  all  the  lower  parts  of  his  nature  man  fails ;  he 
fails  physically,  he  fails  intellectually,  he  fails  emo- 
tionally. Very  soon  his  physical  force  wanes,  his 
intellectual  vim  weakens,  his  emotion  cools.  It 
seems  as  if  the  life  in  him  is  destined  to  ebb  away 
and  leave  him  less  and  less  than  before.  Where- 
fore this  ?  Because,  suggests  Browning,  man  can 
never  satisfy  himself  by  mere  strength  or  mere 
wisdom  or  mere  feeling.  God  intends  him  to  find 
this  out.  And  then,  in  his  extremity,  God  finds  his 
opportunity.  Saul  fails  through  self-will— doing  as 
he  likes,  instead  of  doing  as  God  would  have  him. 
The  end  of  it  is  black  and  unrelieved  melancholy. 
He  wants  to  be  free  from  divine  restraint.  God's 
presence  is  withdrawn  and  a  starless  night  settles 
on  his  spirit  He  wants  freedom,  not  obedience 
He  gets  it,  and  when  he  has  got  it  he  is  in  worse 
slavery  than  ever.  So  is  it  always,  now  as  much  as 
ever.  The  path  of  obedience  leads  into  sunshine. 
The  path  of  freedom,  shaking  one's  self  clear  of  God, 
leads  into  dungeon  depths  of  despondency.  A  new 
and  greater  truth  always  brings  the  sunlight  with 
it  How  distinctly  Browning  recognizes  this  fact  is 
shown  in  the  closing  verses  of  this  poem  of  Saul. 

The  teaching,  then,  of  this  fine  poem  is  clear  : 
Men  sink  into  unfaith,  despondency,  and  melan- 
choly by  self-will.  The  self-will  in  us  sets  itself  up 
against  the  Divine  Wdl.  By  and  by  the  soul  feels 
itself  lonely  and  desolate.  It  fancies  itself  left  of 
God.  In  that  condition  it  is  the  prey  of  false 
views  and  opinions,  and  of  wrong  feelings.  The 
imagination  becomes  diseased.  It  is  haunted  by 
witches  of  Endor  and  other  diabolic  spectral  forms. 
All  man's  sanity,  happiness,  and  usefulness  depend 
upon  his  holding  on  to  God  as  good,  and  to  his 
purposes  as  beneficent.  The  doubt,  the  fear,  the 
unrest,  the  despondency  and  melancholy  of  men 
now  as  in  Saul's  time  have  their  root  in  want  of 
obedience  to  God.  He  gives  us  a  place  to  fill ;  we 
may  fill  it  regardful  of  self,  and  regardless  of  him, 
or  we  may  fill  it  as  his  servant.  In  the  latter  case 
his  Spirit  will  be  with  us,  enlightening  and  sustain- 
ing us  1  In  the  former  mysteries  will  perplex  as, 
doubts  will  befog  us.  And  man  can  do  nothing 
for  as — anyway,  very  little.  We  may  try  all  the 
seductiveness  of  music,  and  other  forms  of  art ;  we 
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TENNYSON. 

TxmiTSOir  made  bis  first  public  appearance 
as  a  poet  in  1837  in  a  volume  of  338  page*,  pub- 
lished jointly  with  bis  brother  Charles.  How 
mnoh  was  Alfred's  we  do  not  know,  as  there 
is  no  formal  Indication,  and  the  manner  of  the 
poems  gives  no  sign.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
of  the  later  quality  of  either  brother.  For 
poems  written  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  they  are 
not  discreditable,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  suggest  a  coming  fame.  Byron's  'Hours  of 
Idleness'  was  much  more  prophetic.  The 
reader  is  told  in  the  preface  that  he  will 
find  many  imitations.  These  are  mainly  of 
Byron,  but  they  are  very  faint.  Nothing 
was  preserved  by  Tennyson  from  this  volume, 
even  when  he  made  the  follies  of  his  youth  the 
vices  of  his  manhood  "by  an  after- approba- 
tion." He  went  up  to  Cambridge  chastened 
in  spirit  by  the  failure  of  his  anonymous  ven- 
ture to  make  a  ripple  on  the  public  mind,  and 
glad,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  withheld  his  name. 
He  did  not  withhold  it  from  his  next  publica- 
tion, his  prize  poem  of  1839,  '  'Timbuctoo. "  It  is 
interesting  that  we  have  Arthur  Hallam's 
poem  on  the  same  unpromising  subject,  and 
that  Thackeray' s  first  publication  was  a  bur- 
lesque upon  it.  In  1830,  while  still  an  under- 
graduate, Tennyson  published  '  Poems,  Chiefly 
Lyrical,'  a  volume  of  154  pages,  with  very 
little  on  each  separate  page. 

It  was  high  time  for  a  new  poet  to  appear. 
Keatx,  Bhelley,  and  Byron  had  gone  over  to 
the  majority  in  swift  succession.  Southey, 
after  having  launched  a  whole  fleet  of  epics, 
was  discovering  that  prose  was  his  vocation. 
Wordsworth  had  twenty  years  more  to  live, 
but  little  more  to  say.  '  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyri- 
cal '  had  at  least  the  merit  of  difference  from 
all  the  recent  verse.  It  was  hailed  bythe  West- 
minster with  cordial  praise ;  but  Christopher 
North,  then  editor  of  Blackwood,  was  deter- 
mined that  the  young  poet  should  not  be  spoiled 
by  finding  himself  called  a  new  Elizabethan. 
One  poem  In  the  book  he  called  "drivel," 
another  "  more  dismal  drivel,"  and  a  third 
" more  dismal  drivel  even  than  that."  Ten- 
nyson answered  in  a  poem  in  which  the  re- 
frains "musty  Christopher"  and  "crusty 
Christopher"  were  prominent:  he  would  for- 
give his  blame,  but  not  his  praise.  But  North's 
praise  was  for  the  best  and  his  blame  was  not 
without  effect.  Of  the  "Deserted  House" 
he  said,  "  Every  word  tells,  and  the  short 
whole  is  most  pathetic  In  its  completeness — let 
us  say  perfection— like  some  old  Scottish  air 
sung  by  a  maiden  at  her  wheel  or  by  a  shepherd 
in  the  wilderness. "  By  far  the  most  interest- 
ing review  of  the  little  book,  however,  was  by 
Arthur  Hallam,  whose  poems  would  have  been 
included  in  the  volume  with  Tennyson's  hod 
not  his  father  made  demur.  It  hailed  Tenny- 
son as  a  splendid  rebel  against  Wordsworth 
and  his  school,  a  successor  of  Hunt  and 
Keats  and  Shelley,  and  especially  of  Keats— 
preeminently  the  poet  of  sensation.  This 
shows  how  imperfectly  the  volume  of  1830  fore- 
shadowed the  full-grown  Tennyson,  in  whom 
the  reflective  element,  which  Hallam  depre- 
cated in  Wordsworth,  was  more  conspicuous 
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than  the  sensuous;  and,  strange  to  say,  Ten- 
nyson's great  reflective  poem  is  a  lament  for 
the  young  friend  who  praised  him  for  bis  lack 
of  that  which  is  his  own  and  Tennyson's  best 
pledge  of  immortality. 

*  .But  the  volume  of  1830  was  for  the  most 
part 'an  embodiment  of  Tennyson's  delight  in 
sensuous  things  and  in  metrical  experiment*. 
Poe's  extravagant  praise  of  Tennyson  waa 
probably  based  upon  these  last,  which,  In 
common  with  much  of  his  own  verse,  confused 
the  limits  of  poetry  and  music  and  subordinat- 
ed sense  to  sound.  Many,  but  not  too  many, 
of  the  poems  in  this  volume  failed  to  appear 
in  subsequent  collections.  Some  of  them 
still  hold  their  own  among  the  poet'* 
second  best.  The  richness  of  the  sensuous 
coloring,  the  passionate  delight  in  finding 
beauteous  words  for  images  of  beauteous 
things — a  delight  which  is  perhaps  Tennyson's 
most  characteristic  trait — reached  its  acme  in 
"  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights." 

In  1833  Tennyson  published  a  second  volume, 
including  nothing  that  was  in  the  first,  and 
marking  an  advance  on  that  which  was  so 
striking  that  it  won  for  him,  an  it  deserved, 
the  reversal  of  many  judgments  unfavorable 
to  his  talents.  In  the  first  volume  there  waa 
not  a  touch  of  modern  interest,  except  possi- 
bly in  the  piece  called  "  A  Character  " ;  there 
was  no  human  sympathy ;  the  sensation  and 
emotion  did  not  inhere  in  any- definite  per- 
sonality or  carry  with  them  any  tale  of 
love  or  sorrow.  Least  of  all  was  there  any 
touch  of  homely  vigor.  In  the  volume  of 
1833  there  was  a  happy  difference  in  these 
particulars,  while  there  was  less  capriclousness 
of  form  and  far  less  of  tinsel  glitter  and  mere 
prettiness  in  the  detail.  "  The  Lady  of  Bha- 
lott "  was  the  first  note  preluding  the  Arthu- 
rian symphony  that  was  yet  to  swell.  The 
full  scope  of  Tennyson's  genius  was  not  re- 
vealed in  this  volume,  but  it  made  clear  that 
there  was  much  more  in  him  than  exqulsito- 
ness  of  lyric  form  or  daintiness  of  sensuous 
representation.  Of  these  poems  generally,  a* 
of  the  lotus-eaters'  land  to  which  one  of  them 
conducts  our  swooning  fancy,  it  might  well  be 
said  in  Tennyson's  own  words: 

"There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  bliss- 
ful skies." 

But  there  was  more  than  this.  There  was  the 
splendid  diction  and  the  forcible  dramatic  im- 
personation of  the  "Dream  of  Fair  Women." 
The  revolt  of  Tennyson  from  Wordsworth's 
theory  of  poetic  diction  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  here,  unless  it  be  in  later  cor- 
rections of  the  same  poem,  one  of  which  sub- 
stitute* "the  bright  death"  at  Iphigenela'a 
throat  for  ' '  the  sharp  knife. ' '  This  was  a  very 
characteristic  change. 

From  1833  to  1842  Tennyson  was  a  busy 
author,  as  was  proved  by  the  event;  but  In  this 
interval  no  volume  issued  from  his  hand.  In 
1842  appeared  an  entirely  new  volume,  '  Eng- 
lish Idylls  and  Other  Poems, '  and  a  complete 
edition  of  his  poems  in  two  volumes.  Of  these 
the  second  was  identical  with  the  volume  of 


new. poems;  the  first  was  made  up  from  the 
volumes  of  1830  and  1833.  All  of  the  latter 
had  been  kept,  but  with  many  changes,  both 
subtractions  and  additions,  and  about  half  the 
former.  In  the  second  volume  we  have  very 
nearly  the  perfect  Tennyson,  all  of  hi* 
energy  and  beauty  and  nearly  all  the  ful- 
ness of  his  range.  Had  we  only  this  volume, 
Tennyson's  rank  as  a  poet  would  be  hardly  lee* 
exalted  than  it  is  in  virtue  of  his  life's  com- 
plete performance.  Something  In  every  kind 
he  bad  before  essayed  was  here,  and  better 
done.  Something  was  here  of  nearly  every- 
thing he  afterwards  essayed.  Here  a*  an 
artist  he  touched  the  height  of  his  attainment. 

Much  was  to  come,  but  nothing  better  a* 
poetic  art,  and  nothing  different,  except 
"  The  Northern  Farmer,"  the  moat  homely, 
realistic,  and  dramatic  of  his  poems,  the 
dramas  "Queen  Mary,"  "Harold,"  and 
"  Becket,"  and  some  others  of  a  lighter  cast, 
and — surely  a  very  great  exception,  If  It  was 
really  different  from  "  The  Two  Voices  "—•  In 
Memoriam.'  But  to  claim  for  Tennyson'* 
volume  of  1842  a  manifestation  so  nearly  per- 
fect of  his  poetic  genius  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  ungrateful  for  the  additions  that  he  made 
to  that  before  his  death.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
'  Idylls  of  the  King '  that  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  "Morte  d*  Arthur,"  which  daringly  initiat- 
ed the  volume  of  1842;  daringly,  because  what 
better  wine  could  follow  after  that  f  Yet  bet- 
tor wine  there  was  to  follow.  But  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  "  Morte  d'  Arthur"  does  not  make 
the  tender  beauty  of  "Elaine,"  nor  the  witch- 
ery of  "Vivien,"  nor  the  great  nobility 
and  pathos  of  "Guinevere,"  of  less  account ; 
and  for  what  we  have  in  spiritual  sug- 
gestion and  embodiment  of  the  pro- 
foundest  sentiment  of  the  poet's  time  in 
'  In  Memoriam '  there  are  many  who  would 
gladly  give  up  all  the  rest  that  Tennyson 
achieved.  Another  very  sensible  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  sum  of  1842  is  in  the  songs  that 
afterwards  appeared ;  the  group  occurring  in 
1  The  Princess, '  as  Interludes  and  In  the  body 
of  the  piece,  touching  the  highest  mark.  The 
poems  that  have  done  most  to  make  Tennyson 
widely  popular— a  people's  poet  he  has  hard- 
ly been  even  with  these  to  show — are  such 
Idylls  as  "Dora"  and  "The  Garden sr's 
Daughter,"  poems  with  a  story  in  them, 
and  dealing  mainly  with  the  perplexities  and 
sorrows  and  catastrophes  that  are  never 
far  removed  from  the  most  ordinary  lives. 
Nothing  of  Tennyson's  Is  more  thoroughly  his 
own  than  these  Idylls.  In  Wordsworth  and  in 
Crabbe  there  were  attempts  to  deal  with  simi- 
lar situations,  but  the  manner  was  entirely 
different.  If  there  was  more  of  truth,  there 
was  less  of  charm.  In  Tennyson's  Idylls 
much  may  be  sad,  but  all  is  beautiful. 
Allied  with  these  in  spirit,  but  lyrical  in 
form,  were  the  poems  "Lady  Clare," 
"The  Lord  of  Burleigh, "  and  "The  Talking 
Oak,"  even  more  popular  than  the  others,  be- 
cause they  sang  themselves  into  the  common 
heart.  In  the  same  volume  were  three  drama- 
tic poems,  two  of  them  dramatic  lyrics  of  great 
force  and  beauty,  "  St.  Agnes  "  and  "Sir  Ga- 
lahad." But  "St.  Simeon  Stylites"  is  a  poem 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Browning  could  have  created  a  St. 
Simeon  with  so  little  of  himself  in  it  as  there  is 


of  Tennyson  in  Tennyson's  Saint.  The  super- 
ficial humility  and  essential  arrogance  of  the 
ascetic  temper  no  one  could  express  more  per- 
fectly. 

Tennyson's  volumes  of  1830  and  1838  had 
contained  nominal  songs,  bat  they  did  not 
sing,  and  they  could  not  be  sung.  In  the  vol- 
ume of  1842  appeared  the  first  of  many  that 
sing,  although  unsung,  but  which  have  natu- 
rally invited  the  composer's  skill,  and  so  have 
had  much  wider  currency  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  had.  Bnt  the  cap-sheaf  of 
beauty  and  of  power  in  the  new  volume  was 
the  ' '  Ulysses. ' '  When  we  said  that  there  was 
better  In  the  volume  even  than  the  ' '  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  we  had  this  in  mind.  When  Words- 
worth died  in  1800,  and  the  question  of  his  suc- 
cessor came  up,  Sir  Robert  Peel  waa  consulted, 
bnt  be  had  never  read  anything  of  Tennyson. 
The  "Ulysses"  waa  urged  on  his  attention, 
and  be  had  no  doubt  that  Tennyson  would  an- 
swer for  the  post.  Thackeray's  daughter,  Mr*. 
Ritchie,  tells  the   story,  which  is  doubtful, 

but  which  ought  to  be  true  whether  it  is  or 
not. 

In  the  interval  between  his  volume  of  1842 
and  his  laureateghip,  Tennyson  had  published 
two  important  works:  in  1847  '  The  Princess,' 
and  in  1860  '  In  Memoriam.'  '  The  Princess ' 
was  Indeed  "  A  Medley  "  as  it  was  called— a 
medley  of  mediaeval  situation  and  modern 
thought,  of  pleasant  humor  and  of  serious 
purpose.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion 
about  it,  as  subsequently  aoout  '  Maud  '  and 
tbe  second  '  Locksley  Hal!. '  But  it  was  as 
a  pamphlet  against  "woman's  rights," 
which  it  was  never  meant  to  be,  and  not 
as  a  poem,  among  the  lovers  of  good  poe- 
try, that  it  failed  to  satisfy.  It  did  but 
make  the  "woman's  rights"  agitation  an 
excuse  for  a  semi-humorous,  wholly  earnest 
poem  of  ideal  womanhood.  As  it  went  on, 
the  serious  purpose  grew  and  had  at  length 
exclusive  sway.  It  was  one  of  many  con- 
tributions from  the  poet  to  the  nobilities  and 
sanctities  of  wedded  life.  The  true  relation- 
ship of  man  and  woman  has  never  found 
more  grand  and  beautiful  expression  than 
in  the  closing  part.  Strangely  enough, 
the  songs  which  serve  as  interludes  be- 
tween the  different  parts  were  absent  from 
the  first  edition,  but  we  have  Tennyson's  as- 
surance, in  a  published  letter,  that  they  were 
not  an  afterthought,  and  that  the  child  of  the 
songs  is  the  hero  of  the  whole  performance. 

'  In  Memoriam '  appeared  anonymously  in 
1850,  but  the  disguise  was  very  shortly  dropped. 
The  poem  throws  little  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Tennyson's  genius,  because  it  was  not 
written  after  '  The  Princess, '  but,  piece  after 
piece,  all  the  way  along  from  Hallam's  death 
In  1833.  It  is  a  journal  of  the  poet's  sorrow 
during  the  intervalabetween  that  date  and  1850. 
It  becomes  less  individual,  more  universal,  as 
the  years  go  by.  The  poet's  private  sorrow 
opens  out  into  a  hundred  aspects  of  the  pain 
and  mystery,  the  wonder  and,  the  joy,  of 
human  life.  The  progress  of  the  poem  is 
from  doubt  to  faith.  It  closes  to  the 
sound  of  marriage-bells.  Its  earlier  parts,  re- 
lating to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  poet's 
friend,  were  written  shortly  after  his  death. 
They  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  later  parts 
that  take  a  broader  sweep.    These  reveal  him 
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as  profoundly  agitated  by  the  deepest  scien- 
tific and  religions  questions  of  his  time,  but 
holding  fast  bis  faith  in  God  and  man.  The 
essentially  poetical  character  of  the  concepts 
of  modern  science  has  not  been  so  clearly  con- 
ceived by  any  other  poet,  and  he  expressed 
them  in  the  language  of  poetry  with- 
out violation  of  their  truth.  '  In  Memoriam  ' 
is  a  factor  that  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  Victorian  times.  It 
has  brought  strength  and  peace  to  thousands, 
it  has  winged  the  thought  of  many  earnest 
preachers  to  its  mark. 

As  the  official  poet  of  the  realm,  Tennyson's 
first  poem  was  upon  the  death  of  Wellington. 
Hardly  could  it  have  been  better  if  it  had  not 
been  official.  His  laureate  work  was  seldom 
of  his  best,  or  even  moderately  good.  Only 
certain  dedications  to  the  Queen  are  of  his 
proper  height.  '  Maud '  was  published  in 
18S5,  and  Tennyson's  own  dissatisfaction  with 
it,  proved  by  his  remorseless  revision,  has 
been  widely  shared.  The  garden  song  in  it 
was  its  best  justification.  It  was  always 
difficult  for  Tennyson  to  depict  a  violent 
passion  otherwise  than  as  hysterical.  In  1859 
appeared  the  'Idylls  of  the  King '—" Enid, " 
"Vivien,"  "Elaine,"  and  " Gninevere. " 
The  number  was  afterwards  Increased,  but  the 
additions  are  not  generally  equal  to  the  origi- 
nal set  "The  Passing  of  Arthur"  Is  cer- 
tainly at  the  poet's  best,  but  that  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  "Morto  d' Arthur,"  and  the  wise 
reader  will  prefer  the  shorter  poem  in  its 
original  setting.  No  afterthought  can  make 
an  epic  poem,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  Tennyson  chose  at  length  to  offer  the 
Idylls  as  an  Arthurian  Epic  They  have  not 
that  cohesion  and  that  cumulative  force  which 
is  rightfully  expected  of  an  epic.  As  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  spirit  of  the  Arthurian  legend 
as  we  find  it  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  they  can- 
not be  pronounced  a  great  success.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's '  'Tristram  and  Iseult ' '  is  nearer  to  the 
mark.  But  they  abound  in  noble  passages,  and 
the  "  Guinevere  ' '  rises  at  length  to  a  height  of 
tragic  feeling  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  mention  in  their 
order  the  principal  publications  of  Tennyson  af- 
ter the  '  Idylls  of  the  King. '  '  Enoch  Arden  ' 
appeared  in  1864,  the  ■  Holy  Grail '  in  1869, 
'Songs  of  the  Wrens'  in  1870,  'Gareth  and 
Lynette  '  in  1872,  the  dramas  "  Queen  Mary  " 
and  "Harold"  in  1875 and  1876,  and  "Becket" 
in  1884,  of  which  the  first  in  time  was  first  in 
power ;  the  '  Lover's  Tale  '  in  1870,  and  about 
the  same  time  '  Ballads  and  Poems  ' ;  In  1881 
and  1882  three  minor  dramas,  "The  Cup," 
"  The  Falcon,"  and  "  The  Promise  of  May"; 
in  1886  '  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After  ' ; 
in  1889  '  Demeter,  and  Other  Poems ' ; 
in  1892  "The  Foresters."  With  the  poems 
naming  the  successive  books  there  were 
frequently  poems  of  greater  value  than 
the  more  ambitious  in  whose  train  they 
followed,  "Lucretius"  and  "  Tithonus"  for  ex- 
ample. "Queen  Mary  "  and  "Becket  "  were 
put  upon  the  stage,  as  also  the  three  minor 
dramas,  but  without  much  success.  Tennyson's 
lack  of  humor  was  conspicuous  in  his  clowns 
in  "Becket."  Less  "excellent  fooling"  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  "  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After  "  brought  about  his  ears  a  clash- 
ing storm  of  rival  sympathies.    Mr.  Gladstone 


met  its  pessimistic  plaint  with  a  clear  showing 
of  the  gains  of  sixty  years.  Bnt  Tennyson's 
poem  was  not  unworthy  of  his  fame.  It  con* 
tains  a  vision  of  the  future  as  encouraging  as 
anything  in  the  earlier  "  Locksley  Hall"  and 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  even  tenor  of  his 
life,  not  "noises  of  a  current  narrowing," 
but  "  the  music  of  a  deep." 

In  Tennyson  the  poet  was  exhaustive  of  the 
man  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  existed  for 
the  general  public  only  as  a  poet.  He  stood  at 
the  opposite  extreme  from  Byron's  engrossing 
personality.  The  man  behind  the  poet  was  a 
mystery — an  inviolable  shade  which  vulgar  cu- 
riosity essayed  to  grasp  in  vain.  His  aloofness 
was  of  a  kind  that  makes  Emerson  seem  in  com- 
parison the  most  sociable  of  men.  In  his  youth 
he  had  great  capacity  for  friendship  within 
narrow  bounds.  At  Cambridge  he  was  one  of 
Whewell's  men,  and  among  these  he  found  his 
early  friends — Arthur  Hal  lam  chief;  Fitz- 
gerald, the  translator  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
the  "Old  Fits"  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful poems  of  his  later  life;  Milnes, 
Trench,  Maurice,  Spedding,  and  "the  lost 
light  of  those  dawn-golden  times,"  the  Rer. 
W.  H.  Brookfleld,  to  whom,  with  his 
wife,  Thackeray  wrote  those  delightful  letters 
that  were  published  in  1887.  With  Thackeray 
and  Carlyle  he  had  friendliest  relations  fur- 
ther on,  and  with  Gladstone  all  along  from 
the  time  when  Hallam  was  their  common 
friend.  He  was  dining  with  Thackeray  when 
his  little  girl  asked  him  why  he  didn't 
write  books  like  'Nicholas  HlckJeby.*  Ox- 
ford gave  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L  in  1865, 
and  his  own  Cambridge  Trinity  made  haste  to 
do  the  same.  In  1869  he  waa  mads  an  honorary 
fallow  of  Trinity,  nnd  bis  bust  was  plnoed  in, 

the  College  library.  In  December,  1883,  he 
was  made  Baron  Tennyson  of  Aldworth,  Sus- 
sex, and  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight. 

There  was  never  a  more  purely  literary  life, 
and  never  a  literary  life  confined  more  closely 
to  a  single  line  of  work.  Many  poets  have 
written  a  good  deal  of  prose,  at  least  with  their 
left  hand.  Tennyson  confined  himself  to  poetry 
with  a  tenacity  and  exclusiveness  strangely 
matched  by  the  opposing  genius  of  his  time. 
He  was  devoted  to  ideal  excellence.  He  was 
not  easily  satisfied  with  his  own  performance, 
bnt  ever  returned  upon  it  with  a  critic's  eye 
and  a  courageous  hand.  No  other  poet  has 
made  so  many  changes  in  his  published 
works.  By  this  sien  he  was  preeminently 
the  artist  among  poets.  The  sponta- 
neous conception  was  wrought  out  with  in- 
finite patience.  Every  cadence,  every  word 
was  challenged  and  assayed.  Tbe  result  was 
a  unique  external  beauty  and  perfection, 
while  of  high  imagination  and  delightful  fan- 
cy, soaring  thoughts  and  earnest  purpose, 
there  was  never  any  lack  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  career.  The  penalty  of  Tennyson's  se- 
clusion was  at  length  a  mind  distrustful 
of  all  present  tendencies  of  thought  and 
action.  When  Gladstone,  ever  In  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  grew  from  a  ttraight- 
laced  Tory  into  a  hopeful  Liberal,  his  friend 
changed  from  a  hopeful  Liberal  into  the 
representative  aristocrat  and  Tory  of  his 
time.  There  was  nothing  in  his  work  corre- 
sponding to  the  blows  which  Whittier  end 
Lowell     struck     for   freedom     in   America. 


Ha  wu  lotas-eating  all  the  time  that 
Bbenezer  Elliott  was  making  Corn  Law 
rhymes.  Bat  he  never  lent  bis  art  to  any  base- 
ness or  impurity.  He  was  ever  the  poet  of  all 
those  renunciations  and  fidelities  which  are  the 
aaf  egnards  of  domestic  peace  and  love,  of  that 
obedience  to  law  which  is  essential  to  po- 
litical progress,  of  the  Joy  of  widening 
knowledge  and  of  deepening  faith.  Yet 
his  most  characteristic  service  was  not  in 
virtue  of  these  things.  It  was  In  virtue  of  his 
lifelong  passion  of  admiration  for  all  beautiful 
things,  and  his  creation  of  a  body  of  verse 
which,  marvellous  in  its  range  of  matter  and  of 
form,  and  full  of  music,  warmth,  and  color, 
has  given  to  us  many  hours  of  stainless  joy. 

TFNSYSOr;  DEAD. 


HE    ^XPiRED    PEA) 
YESTERDAY 


;efully  early 

MORNING 


SURROUNDED  BY    HIS    FAMILY 

Btsssssiasn  BsCoe&ts  o?  ins  last? 

H0M3NTS. 
THE  POET  LAUREATES  EUTHANASIA 

HIS   REMAINS    WILL    Ba    PLACED   IN 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


Loxdou,  Oct.  6.  —Lord  Tennyson  died  at 
1.3-5  A.  M.  . 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Lord  Ten- 
nj  son  the  representative  of  the  Associated 
P:rn»  hud  ho  Interview  with  Sir  Andrew 
Clark.  <>o*i>f  the  pbyMclans  who  attended 
the  po.i  laureate.  Kir  Andrew  said  that 
Lord  Tennyson's  death  v:>s  the  roost  elori- 
QOS  be  had  ever  seen.  Tuerc  \;as  no  artifi- 
cial light  in  the  room,  and  the  chamber  was 
almost  in  darkness!  save  where  a  broad 
flood  of  -moonlight,  poured  in  throngh  a 
western  -rlouow.  ?Tl»e  nocu't  rays  fell 
across  the  bod  upon  v  i.lch  .  1.1-5.  J"'-DS  man 
1«7.  bathing  blm  ia  thoTr  "$f«yc  light,  and 
forming  a  K<?moi-andUi*;->c-aefcground  10  the 
scene.  All  was  silent  save  the  soothing  of 
tba  autumn  wind,  as  tt  Gently  played 
through  the  trees  surrounding  the  honse,  a 
fitting  requiem  for  the  gentle  poet,  who  sang 
of  love  and  tbe  beauties  of  nat  ace. 

Motionless  Lord  Tennyson  lay  upon  his 
ooneh,  tbe  tide  of  hta  lire  gently  and  slowly 
ebbing  ont  Into  tbe  ocean  of  the  Infinite. 
Bo>  reeks  of  pain  or  sorrow  -cheeked  Its 
eceree  or  caused  a  ripple  upon  the  outgoing 
tide.  Ac  pea oef  ally  and  as  gently  as  he  bad 
lived,  so  be  died,  looking  untU  tbe  end  into 
the  eyes  of  those  dear  to  bins. 

All  the  members  of  his  family  were  by  tbe 
bedside,  and  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  remained 
by  bis  side  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
yesterday  until  he  breathed  his  last. 

80  gentle  and.  painless  was  bis  passing 
•way  that  tbe  family  did  not  know  be  bad 
gone  untU  Dr.  Clark-  broke  the  news  to 
Lady  Tennyson,  wbo  bore  tbe  closing 
seenes  of  her  great  trial  watl  In  spite  of  her 
extremely  delicate  health. 

The  Hon.  Hal  lam  Tennyson,  the  poet's 
too,  says  that  his  father's  death  was  emi- 
nently peaceful.  He  did  not  shew  a  single 
trace  of  suffering  &  distress  his  sorrowing 
relatives  and  friend*.  Onee  or  twice  daring 
the  nitrht  be  lifted  his  eyes  to  tbe  faces  of 
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tbe  watchers  oy  bis  bedside  and  a  beautiful 
smile  played  over  his  features.  No  doubt  as 
to  tbe  future  was  in  bis  wan  lace,  and,  as 
the  end  came,  be'"  appeared  to  fail  asleep. 
Bo  reetrnl  was  he,  and  so  calmly  did  be  re- 
spond to  tbe  beckoning  band  of  the  Angel 
of  Death,  that  those  wbo  stood  beside  him 
scarcely  knew  that  he  bad  passed  away. 

KaUam  further  says  that  Lady  Tennyson 
bears  up  with  fortitude  under  tbe  sorrow 
that  has  come  to  her.  She  was  with  Lord 
'Tennyson  throughout  all  bis  sickness,  and 
ministered  10  all  his  wants  so  far  as  It  was 
In  her  power.  ' 

-  All  hope  wus  practically  abandoned  In  tbe 
alter 0000.  Tbe  doctors  were  surprised  that 
he  lasted  through  tbe  previous  night,  so 
'great  was  his  debility.  He  eonld  take  no 
noarlsbment,  and" continued  to  grow  weaker 
and  weaker  nntll  tbe  end. 
j  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  oolneldeace  the  t 
a  year  ago  to-day  a  man  died  who  was  as 
pre-eminent  In  bis  field  of  labor  as  was 
Tennyson  In  bis.  On  October  6tb,  18WL 
Charles  Stewart  Panel),  tbe  .great  Irish 
leader,  paased  away. 

Tbe  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  appoint  Algernon  Swinburne 
to  the  post  of  poet  laureate  made  vacant  hjr 
tbe  death  of  Lord  Tennyson.  It  quotes  from 
a  recent  article  In  tbe  Speaker,  written  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  entitled  "Brit lib  Poetry  In 
the  nineteenth  Centory."  After  awarding 
Tennyson  tbe  palm,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote: 

•  •Pressing  upon  him  or  walking  In  the  same 
path  we  have  bad  many  true  poets,  some 
extraordinary  and  many  of  very  consider- 
able powers.  Among  those  claiming  tbe 
first  of  these  descriptions  we  have  men- 
tioned Browning,  and  merest  Justice  re- 
quires that  we  add  Swinburne." 

TuePoW  Mall  Qazette  adds:  "In  view  of 
the  abuse  Swinburne  has  lavished  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  choice  would  be  characteris- 
tic and  an  Instance  of  n  great  main's  mag- 
nanimity." 

The  few  privileged  visitors  entering  Aid- 
worth  House  are  interested  In  the  many 
things  lying  about  the  entrance  ball  on 
chairs  and  oi»  tbe  floor.  On  an  umbrella 
stand  Is  a  large  collection  of  soft  broad- 
brimmed,  batf  brlgand-ilke  hats,  black  and 
white,  which  ags  so  familiar  In  tbe  public 
portraits  of  tbe  ottod  poet. 

Dr.  Clark  saw  Lord  Tennyson  In  London 
three  months  ago.  He  then  told  Jiailam 
Tennyson  be  too-right  huif father  was  break- 
ing up.  Sir  Andrew  said  to-day  that  death 
was  partially  tbe  result  of  suppressed  gonl, 
complicated'  with  Influenza,  Dot  It  was 
chiefly  due.  to-  natural  decay.  He  added : 
••ills  end  Lord  Tennyson  himself  might 
welt  have  pictured  and  earnestly  desired  as 
hie  lot." 

Lord  Tennyson  spoke  to  his  wife  about  an 
hour  before  be  died,  and  bis  words  to  bar 
were  the  last  nttered. '  Lady  Tennyson  bent 
over  her  dying  husband,  and  he  whispered 
n  ft  w  words  to  her. 

...His  features  In  death  bear  a  look  of  abso- 
lute peace.  The  Tennysons  have  no  family 
hartal  ground,  and  tt  la  expected  tbat  -Lord 
Tennyson's  remains  will  be  Interred  In 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  funeral  will  be  a 
public  one. 

•  Hatllam,  Tennyson  Is  now  so  'HI  as  to  be 
eonflned.to  bis  bed. 

A  friend  of  tbe  bereaved  family  states  that 
yesterday  alter  noon,  during  a  wakeful  mo- 
ment, Lord  Tennyson  aaked  for  a  copy  of 
Shakespeare,  and,  with  his  own  bands, 
turned  the  leaves  until  he  round  the  dirge 
lh  "Cymbeline."  Then  he  fixed  bis  eyes  on 
the  page,  but  be  did  not  speak,  and  whether 
he  read  tbe  lines  or  not  is  not  known.  Soon 
hgala  he  passed  into  slumber,  and  his  left 
hand  rested  on  the  open  book  until  he 
passed  away. 

The  Canon  or  Westminster  Abbey,  has  for- 
mally Invited  Hallam  Tennyson  to  bury  his 
Esther  In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Tbe  body  of  Lord  Tennyson  lies  on  the 
bed  In  which  be  died.  He  looks  15  years 
younger  than  before  death,  the  lines  and 
wrlnKles   of  the  face  belug  less  apparent. 


The  beard,  which  was  unkempt  in  life,  has 
beca  carefully  trimmed;  tbe  bands  are 
folded  overtiieebest;  a  laurel  wreath  crowns 
tbe  bead  and  another  lies  at  tbe  feou  The 
coverlet  over  tbe  body  Is  almost  bidden  be- 
neath tbe  flowers  which  bevo  bean  placed 
upon  it.  Burning  wax  tapers  lend  a  sub- 
dued light  to  t»p  chamber. 

Tbe  Bishop  of  Winchester  will  preach  tbe 
funeral  sermon  In  the  Haslemere  Church  on 
iandan 


sicrrcH  QT-  HIS  UF&J 

Alfred  Tennyson, Baron  Tennyson  d'Eyn- 
court,  of  Aldwor'.h,  I'oel  Laureate,  was  the 
third  sou  of  Rev.  G.  C.  Ten  uy  sou,  LL.D., 
and  the  nephew  of  the  ttlgbt  Hon,  C  Ten- 
uysoa  d'  Eyncourt.  lie  was  born  ou  Angust 
''•.'i,  ;  i»,  in  Somcrsby,  a  little  hamlet  of 
Lincolnshire,  Englautl.  Several  of  bis 
brothers  engaged  In  verso  writing,  but 
Airrert  wan  the  onl7  one  woo  achieved  fame. 
Ho  was  cjrtucaierl  at  home  until  bis  16th  year 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  In  wander- 
ing through1  li:o  woods  of  Somersoy. 
In  ISM  iio  publlmeJ,  in  conjuuctlou 
with  his  brother  Charles,  "Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,"  a  Utile  volume  of  boyish  poems, 
in  IS'-""}  ho  went,  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  lortntd  the  acquaintance 
of  Thackeray,  Helps,  Garden,  Sterling, 
Thomison,  Klnglake,  Maurice,  Keiuble. 
Milnes.  Trench,  Altord,  Brook  Held,  AleM- 
cale'  Speddlng  and  others.  BeMde.  these, 
he  numbered  among  the  friends  of  his  early 
manhood  Fitzgerald,  Hare,  Hunt,  Carlyle, 
Gladstone,  Rogers,  Landor,  Forster,  the 
Lushing  tons  and  other  famous  scholars  and 
men  of  letters.  \ 

In  the  companionship  of  such  men  be 
found  the  stlmulos  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment of  his  poetical  locally.  They  all  re- 
garded lilm  with  feelings*  of  .0.1  .a est  ad- 
miration. The  young  poet  had  at  leasts 
few  appreciative  readers  during  tbe  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  obscurity  when  tue  public 
cared  little  fur  his  writings.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  their  words  of  commendation 
to  pursue  the  bard's  divine  calling,  to  wblcb 
he  was  led  by  an  overmastering  instinct. 
He  could  afford  to  wait  and  smile  at  hie 
slashing  reviewers.  Meanwhile  tie  profited 
by  tbe  suggestions  of  his  critics.  In  this  re- 
spect he  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
Browning.  He  mercilessly  subjected  his 
productions  to  the  most  painstaking  revis- 
ion. He  attempted  various  styles  and  ex- 
perimented with  all  sorts  01  metres.  Thus 
he  served  bis  laborious  apprenticeship  and 
acquired  a  mastery  of  bis  art.  Ills  eminent 
success  has  confirmed  the  expectations  of 
his  youthful  admirers. 

Not  much  has  been  learned  of  Tennyson's 
early  manhood.  JNo  very  definite  picture 
can  be  formed  of  his  life  after  he  left  college. 
He  seldom  wrote  letters.  Even  his  most  In- 
timate friends  could  not  succeed  In  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  with  him.  What  hap- 
pened to  him  Is  not,  however,  all  a  blank. 
A  few  scraps  relating  to  his  history  are 
found  In  the  letters  of  Carlyle,  Fitzgerald, 
Milnes  and  others.  A  number  of  autobio- 
graphical fragments  are  sprinkled  through 
the  poems  wblcb  be  wrote  between  USD  and 
1S50,  but  they  refer  more  to  bis  spiritual  de- 
velopment than  to  the  outward  events  which 
constitute  memoirs. 

Mrs.  Tennyson  and  her  family  continued 
to  live  at  the  Rectory  alter  her  husband 
died,  Marco  IS,  164L  Jn  the  autumn  of  18  A 
she  removed  to  High  Beach,  Epplug  Forest 
(••In  Memoriam,"  CIL,  CIV.,  CV.),  and 
about  1840  to  WeU  Walk,  Hempstead.  Here 
sbe  made  her  bome  tbe  rest  of  ber  life  with 
her  sister,  Mary  Ann  Fytene—  nearly  all  of 
her  sons  and  daughters  having  married  and 
scattered.  Sbe  died  February  21.  uses,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four. 

Alfred's  university  career  was  ent  short 
by  his  father's  death.  Far  some  years'  be 
remained  at  home— a  diligent  student  of 
books  and  a  close  observer  of  nature.    Be 


roamed  back  nod  forth  between Somersby 
ind  London,  alternately  in  toittade  and 
wild  bit  friends.  Fitzgerald  tell*  of  bis  vis- 
iting with  Tennyson  at  the  Cumberland 
home  of  Jamee  Spending  la  ISoa. 

TbroagQ  ibis  loog  period  he  wtsunknown 
to  the-  great  world. .  He  lived  modestly, 
tbongb  not  In  actual  want.  Hii  books 
brought  him  no  substantial  returns  till  long 
after  1M2.  There  was  bnt  little  left  of  bis 
patrimony.  If  any,  when  be  was  granted  a 
pension  of  £300  In  1845.  This  timely  aid  wa# 
obtained  for  blm  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  chiefly 
through  the  Influence  of  early  le  and  M  lines. 

Henceforth  fortune  graolonsly  smiled  upon. 
him  and  made  finnan  as  for  past  neglect. 
His  reputation  was  becoming  well  estab- 
lished, and  new  editions  of  bis  poems  were 
being  called  for.  The  Queen  ebanoed  ta  pick 
up  on*  of  bis  earlier  volumes,  and  was 
charmed  with  the  simple  story  01  "The  Mil- 
ler** Daughter."  She  procured  a  copy  of 
the  book  for  tho  Princess  Alice.  This  inci- 
dent, It  la  related,  brought  blm  In  favor 
with  the  aristocracy  and  gave  a  tremendous 
Impetus  to  bis  popularity.  After  the  death 
of  Wordsworth  In  1830,  Tennyson  was  ap- 
p  olnted  Poet  Laureate. 

The  poet  married  (June  13,  1850)  Miss  Em- 
ily Bell  wood,  ot  Horncastlo,  whom  he  had 
known  from  childhood.  Her  mother  was  a 
slater  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  her  young- 
eat  slater  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Tennyson 
Turner.  Two  or  three  yean  tbey  lived  at 
Twickenham,  where  Hallam.  Tennyson  was 
born  In  1852. 

In  1852  the  Laureate' s  largely  Increasing 
Income  enabled  blm  to  purchase  an  estate 
of  more  tnau  400  acre*  near  Freshwater,  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  1855  be  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford.  His  prosperity  con- 
tinued—there being  considerable  profits 
from  Judloiom  Investments  and  immense 
sale*  of  his  books.  In  1897  he  bought  an 
•state  near  Haslemere,  Surrey,  "for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  Inland  air  and  scen- 
ery." Here  he  built  a  flue  Gothic  mansion, 
which  la  an  Ideal  residence  for  a  poet. 

In  1883  the  Laureate  had  amassed  property 
estimated  to  be  worth  £200,000.  He  was 
offered  and  accepted  a  peerage  during  the 
latter  part  ot  this  year,  and  became  Baron 
of  Aldworth  and  FarringforJ,  January  24/ 
1884.  He  took  bis  teat  In  the  House  of  Lords 
March  1L 

The  poet's  last  years  have  been  clouded  by 
the  bereavement  of  many  old  friends 
and  relatives.  Septimus,  Charles,  Mary, 
Emily  and  Edward  are  dead.    He  suffered 

•  severe  blow  In  tbe  deatn  ot  his  son  Lionel 
while  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  India. 
He  mourns  his  loss  In  the  touching  stanzas, 

•  •To  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava," 
Lord  Tennyson  was  tbe  recipient  of  many 

congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  big 
eightieth  birthday,  August  6,  1889.  The 
aame  year  was  marked  by  tbe  publication 
of  a  new  volume  of  poems,  which  attest  that 
his  intellectual  vigor  was  unimpaired  by  age 
or  bodily  weakness. 

Tennyson  always  shunned  publicity,  liv- 
ing in  a  world  apart— removed  from  the  gaze 
of  tne  profane  crowd.  He  rarely  went  Into 
society,  preferring  rural  retirement  to  social 
converse.  As  poet  and  man,  be  gained 
by  this  voluntary  seclusion.  His  delight 
was  to  mingle  with  tbe  world  of  nature. 
The  voofls  :nd  skies,  the  streams  and  bil- 
lows, have  been  bis  comrades.'  How  much 
they  have  contributed  to  bis  poetic  great- 
ness cannot  be  estimated.  Ho  was,  bow- 
ever,  a  recluse  with  his  eyes  open.  He 
watched  the'progress  of  mankind  and  ob- 
served tbe  trenaorthe  times.  Realizing  the 
need*  ot  the  age,  h9  grandly  rose  to  tbe  oc- 
casion—either  to  lift  up  bis  voice  In  protest, 
against  its  faults,  or  to  sing  Its  achieve  ' 
menu., 

Pet^ouaTTrrbW  EbTdUfWp  wae  *rW3rrwto©> 
would  attract  attention  anywhere,  with  bis 
stalwart  form  slightly  stooping,  ins  noble 
face,  his  long  flowing  hnlr  and  bushy  beard. 
He  dressed  carelessly,  and  "when  ont  of 
doers  wore  a  shocking  bad  hat;  with  his 
cloak  and  waiting  stick  he  made  a  pictnr- 
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esque  figure.  He  was  a  confirmed  pedes- 
trian. "F.vsVy  morning,"  says  a  news- 
paper correspondent,  '-in  bail,  rain  or 
Enow,  tbe  poet  dons  his  frowsy  cap  and  his 
lrowsler  slouch  bat,  and  promenades  for  an 
hour  or  so,  none  daring  to  disturb  him.  " 

Tennyson  was  taciturn  and  brusque  be- 
fore strangers,  whose  presence  annoyed  him, 
but  he  .-as  delightfully  easy  and  sponta- 
neous with  friends.  Edw.ird  Fitzgerald,  In 
his  letters  to  Frederick  Tennyson  and 
others,  ailndes  a?alu  and  again,  In  terms  of 
enthusiastic  appreciation,  to  Alfred'*  wise 
and  pointed  conversation. 

The  list  ot  his  works  is  a  long  one.  In  1847 
was  printed  "The  Princess,"  Tennyson'* 
first  long  poem,  burlesqued  In  Gilbert  an  d 
Sullivan's  last  com  to  opera.  "In  Memorl- 
am,"  tbe  laureate's  greatest  poem,  recently 
called  by  a  competent  crltlo  "the  most, 
some  say  the  only,  Influential  poem  of  the 
century, "was  suggested  by  the  death  of 
yonng  Arthur  Hallam.  Buoh  poems  as  that 
on  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  Prince  Consort  and  tbe 
famous  •  'Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade' ' 
show  that  tbe  laureate  did  not  consider  his 
office  an  idle  honor.  Of  Tennyson's  other 
chief  poems,  "Hand"  wa*  printed  In  1855; 
the  first  series  or  the  "Idylls  of  tbe  King" 
in  1859;  "Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poem*" 
In  1864 ;  <  'The  Holy  Grail  and  Other  Poems ' ' 
In  1867;  a  revised  edition  of  the  ••Idylls," 
arranged  In  sequence,  In  1870,  and  "Tbe 
Widow' '  in  tbe  same  year.  His  recent  sbort 
poem*  are  generally  Inferior  to  hi*  best 
works.  One  of  his  latest  and  one  of  his  best 
poems  1*  •  •  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  eVears 
After. ' '  Like  more  than  one  great  poet,  he 
proved  the  delusiveness  of  the  bellei  that  a 
great  poet  mnst  be  also  a  great  dramatist. 
|"  Queen  Mary,  a  Drama"  (1875),  and  '•Har- 
old" (1877),  both  tragedies  In  Ave  acts,  have 
borne  powerful  passages,  but  as  acting  plays 
are  dreary  failure*.  "Thomas  a  Becket"  la 
sven  worse.  The  last  and  perhaps  tbe  beet 
of  hi*  drama*,  "The  Foresters,"  was  re- 
cently produced  by  tbe  Daly  Company,!** 
New  York. 

_  ■  •.<  •  ■  

P»blitle4«~,  0t*.Vo'<i2- 

ALFRED   TENVTSON. 

The  English  Laureateship  is  vacant; 
the  late  wearer  of  the  greatest  honor 
which  British  literature  can*  offer  Ilea 
dead  in  his  quiet  home,  on  the  Surrey 
Downs,  and  two  continents  mourn.  Grief 
is  selfish.  The  world-loved  poet,  wearied 
with  the  great  burden  of  many  years,  has 
entered  into  his  longed-t3r  rest,  and 
yet  the  world  which  Khe  "so  long 
charmed  by  his  ' " .melodious  bursts " 
mnst  inevitably  be-  grief-stricken  that 
tbe  voice  which  s&ng'so  sweetly  is 
stilL  The  sense~  of  IosaJis  'aljrthe  more 
keen,  all  the  more  personal,  because  the 
poems  of  Aitred":  Tennyson — in  spite  of 
statements  that  he  larked-^  sympathy— 
appealed  to  every  heart  ancito  every 
home.  In  his  writings  he  laid  his  soul 
bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  he 
shared  his  thoughts— the  thoughts,  in 
many  cases,  OLAll  of*as— vtfth  his  hum- 
blest reader.  -  And  this  is  especially 
grateful  since^bis  life^in-Tlie  blameless- 
ness  of  wkicb-no  nWble iis  whiter  or 
purer,  weAbMden  frotrTtra  vulgar  blaze 
of  publicity.  ^  ~ 

Tennyson— was  instinctively  a  poet. 
Every  day  was  to  him  a  poem  with  a  re- 
newed meaning.  He  loved  solitude  and 
the  communings  of  nature;  but,  al- 
though he  never  mingled  in  the  world  of 
politics,  he  keenly  watched  the  course  of 
public  events,  and  his  muse  was  fre- 
quently stirred  by  them.  Especially  did 
his  sensitive  temperament  rebel  against 
tbe  social  evils  of  the  day,  as  •<  Maud  " 
and  the'  two  parts  of  "  Locksley  Hall " 
vigorously  evidence,  and  his  warm  heart 


bis  sensitive  temperament  rebel  against 
the  social  evils  of  the  day,  as  "Maud" 
and  the'  two  parts  of  "  Locksley  Hall " 
vigorously  evidence,  and  bis  warm  heart 
fought  for  tbe  cause  of  tbe  poor  and  tbe 
oppressed.  The  endeavor  to  estimate 
tbe  verdict  of  coming  ages  is  at  -all 
times  a  futile  proceeding,  but  when 
an  eminent  critic  doubts  "whether 
posterity  will  be  able  to  ,  aflbrd 
room  in  its  working  library  for 
precisely  those  works  (of  Tennyson) 
which  are  most  ambitions  in  form,"  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  concur.  It  is  quite 
true,  however,  that  Tennyson's  most 
elaborate  epics  and  dramas  are  not  bis 
most  popular  successes,  and  that  in  bis 
simplest  lyrics  the  most  enduring,  the 
highest  and  noblest  thoughts  are  to  be 
found.  Among  these,  "In  Memoriam  " 
should  rightly  be  placed,  for,  tbongb  this 
exquisite,  flood  of  melody  was  wrung 
from  the  poet's  heart  by  tbe  death  of  bis 
one  friend  and  was  aroused  by  the  an- 
guish of  the  moment,  it  has  possibly  in- 
fluenced more  lives  than  any  poem  of  the 
century. 

The  main  characteristics  of  Tennyson's 
poetry  are  its  extreme  melodiousness,  the 
vivid  realism  of  his  diction  and  the  natu- 
ral ease  and  grace  with  which  he  treats 
the  slightest  subject,  insignificant  though 
it  were  in  other  hands.  Especially,  too, 
is  it  marked  by  depth  of  thought  As 
the  Poet  Laureate  it  was  his  duty,  his  pre- 
rogative, to  perpetuate  many  subjects  of 
the  day,  and  in  every  case  he  has  en- 
nobled his  theme  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
treatment.  He  was,  too,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, a  poet  Of  nature,  and  a  keen  ob- 
servation has  enriched  his  writings  with 
those  delicate  touches  and  apt  similes 
which  bring  the  subject  so  vividly  to  tbe 
reader's  mind,  as  when,  in  "The  Gar- 
dener's Daughter,"  be  describes  tbe 
maiden's  hair  as  "more  black  than  ash- 
buds  in  the  front  of  March,"  or  as  in 
the  lines : 
"Listening  now  to  the  tide  In  It*  broad- 

flang,sblpwrecklng  roar, 
Now  to  tbe  scream  of  a  maddened  beach 

dragged  down  by  tbe  wave." 

The  death  of  Lord  Tennyson  leaves  a 
vast  space,  wbich  cannot  be  filled  until 
some  new  luminary  has  arisen  among 
the  bards  of  'time.  His  successor,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  cannot  worthily  fill  the 
void,  since  there  is  living  no  English- 
speaking  poet  who  is  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree comparable  to  the  dead  Laureate. 
His,  if  his  family  permit  it,  will  be  a 
place*  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  that  cor- 
ner where  the  images  of  those  singers 
who  have  gone  before  look  down  from 
the  ancient  Walls.        ?.' ' 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace!  "' 
Sleep,  boly  spirit,  blessed  soul, 

While  tbe  stars  burn,  tbe  moons  Increase, 
And  tbe  great  ages  onward  rolL 


Lojtoon\  Oct.  ".—It  has  now  been  settled 
that  the  funeral  service  over  tbe  Pemalns  of 
Lord  Tennyson  will  be  held  in  the  Parish 
Church  at  Haslemere  on  Monday;  On  'Wed- 
nesday tbe  remains  wilt  be  loicrred  In  the 
Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
they  will  lie  next  to  the  tomb  of  Browning; 
There  win  be  a  full  choral  service  at  the 
luneraL 

The  Times  calls  Tennyson  "tbe  EuglUh 
Virgil"  on  account  orbla  "mastery  oi  lofty, 
graceful  and  sonorous  verse."  '««N*v*r 
since  Mi, ton,"  it  Fays,  •  'has  England. heard 
as  stately  blank  verse  a?  'The  Idyll*  of  the 
the  King. '    He  had  an  eye  almost  a*  true 


and  loving  as  Homer  for  tne  beanUlai  side 
Of  16 e  Irl  vials  of  dslly  life." 

Tbe  Timet  ondeistands  that  Lord  Tenny- 
son exprwsed  tbe  wish  U»athUson,HstUatn, 
write  bU  biography. 

•  •Tbe  Death  of  CEnone"  forms  tbe  subject 
of  tbe  prlnol  pa  1  poem  In  tbe  coming  Tolurae 
of  Tennyson.  ' 

Tbe  Timet  prlntt  obltusry  poema  by  Lew lg 
Morrlaacd  Alfred  A  net  In. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  published  tbe  following 
pob'in  In  this  muro log's  ls»oe  of  Ibe  Teic- 
grttph: 

No  moaning  of  the  bar;  anil  forth,  strong 
■hip. 
Into  tbat  gloom  which  baa  God's  face  for 
a  far  light— 
Not  a  dirge,  bat  a  proud  Jarewell  from  each 
fond  Up,  2at=    ' 

And  prateea, abounding  p  raise;  eaa  fame's 
falul  starlight 
Lamping  thy  tnnafnl  aonl  to  tbat  large  noon 
Where  tboa  than  quire  with  angels.  Worda 
of  woe 
Are  for  tbe  unfu  I  filled— not  thee,    whose 
moon 
Of  gen  1  us  sin 6s  full- orbed, glorious,  sglow. 
No  moaning  of  the  bar;  moslcat drifting 
Of  Time's  waves,  turning  to  the  Eternal 
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And  may  tbere  be 'no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 
For  tho'  from  out  onr  bourne  of  Time  an«. 
Place 
Tho  flood  mar  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  s*e  my  Pilot  face  to  faoe 

When  I  have  crost  lbs  bar. 

.     — AVrtd  ZVnnyjov 


TENNYSON'S  FUNERAL 

A  NOTABLE  GATHERING  IN  WEST- 
{•  MINSTER  ABBEY.  U^Ls 

U*f 

ILL  WALKS  OF  LIFE    REPRESENTED 


flCBAL  TElBUTEa  FEOM  TEE  QUEEN 
AND  iTiS..  GLADSTONE. 


Death'*  toft  wind  all  thy  gallant    canvas 
lining, 
And  Christ  thy  Pilot  to  the  peace  l»bs    - 
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Grist  there  will  be,  and  may. 
When  King  Apollo's  bay 
la  eat  mid  wise; 
Grief,  that  a  son(  Is  stilled, 
Grief  for  the  unfulfilled 
Singsr  that  diss. 

Not  so  we  mourn  thee  now. 
Not  so  we  gxteve  that  thou 
Master  art  passed. 
Since  tboa  thy  sons;  didst  rise, 
Through  the  fall  round  of  days. 
E'en  to  the  last. 

Grief  than  may  be,  and  will, 
Whan  that  the  singer  stilt 
Sinks  ia  the  song; 
Whan  that  ths  winged  shyms 
Pails  of  the  promised  prims, 
Bained  aad  wrong. 

Not  tons  we  monrn  thee    ws  ■ 
Hot  tons  wegrieve  for  thee, 
Master  and  Friend; 
Since  like  a  clearing  Same. 
Clearer  thy  par*  song  came 
E'sn  to  the  end. 

Kay— not  for  tboa  ws  grieve 
E  en  as  for  thess  that  leave 
Life  without  name; 
Lost  a*  the  stars  that  set, 
Empty  of  men's  regret; 
Empty  af  fame. 

Rather  w*  count  thee  one 
Who,  when  his  race  is  ran, 
Layeth  him  down 
Calm  -taroaeh  all  coming  days 
Filled  with  a  nation's  praise, 
Filled  with  renown. 

— Austin  Di>bmm.> 


IMPRESSIVE-  'MORTUARY     SERVICES 

THE  REMAINS  LAID  BESIDE  THOSE  OF 
BROWNING. 


OEOSSIBQ  TEE 
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Sonsst  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  oat  to  sea. 

Bnt  soch  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  mil  for  sonnd  and  foam. 
When  tbat  whlon  drew  from  ont  the  beond* 
leas  deep    ■--  -- « 

Tarns  again  noma 

Twilight  aad  evening  ben. 
And  after  that  the  dark! 


Lotcnos,  Oot.  12.—  To-day,  with  all  tbe 
honors  whlcn  the  Church  to  wbloh  he  be- 
longed could  pay,  the  remains  ol  the  great- 
est poet  linnl.mn  has  produced  In  latter  days 
wrre  laid  In  ibclr  llnnl  resting  place  beneath 
the  pavement  of  tho  historic  Westminster 
Abbey.  Tbe  funeral  services  will  long  be 
remembered.  Hero  was  no  affectation  of 
Sorrow;  tbe  vast  crowds  that  attended  thft 
« rcmonles  were  not  moved  by  that  vulgar 
curiosity  that  lends  so  many  to  attend  tbe 
funeral*  of  those  who  have  achieved  honor 
and  reputation.  On  tbe  contrary  every  one 
present  leu  that  lie  had  lost  a  personal 
Iricnd,  for  had  not  the  dead  man  In  his 
Writings  touched  tbe  Inner  springs  of  tbelr 
feelings,  and  afforded  consolation  for  sor- 
rows that  had  corns  to  many  of  them  1 

Long  before  tho  bonr  set  for  the  services 
to  beiiln  an  immense  crowd  began  togatber 
in  the  vicinity  or  the  Abbey.  A  dense  mass 
ef  people  assembled  in  the  south  palace 
yard,  between  tbe  Abbey  and  tbe  Ilonse  of 
Parliament,  while  an  equally  large  crowd 
{tacked  the  streets,  to  tbe  north  and  east  of 
the  Abbey.  A  large  n amber  ol  police  were 
«reseuf,  bnt  tbey  had  little  difficulty,  in 
handling  tbe  crowds. s 

v  At  10  v' clock  the  doors  of  tbe  Abbey  were 
fwuiiK  open  and  the  tlokot-nolders  were  ad- 
mitted. The  congregation  comprised  men1 
eminent  In  nil  walks  of  life,  stntosmon,  cler- 
gy man,  authors,  artists,  members  of  tbe 
dramatic  profession,  men  whose  names  are 
Household  words  wherever  the  English 
tongas  Is  Known.  Many  of  those  who  en- 
tered the  building  carried  wreaths,  which 
Were  placed  lb  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  with 
those  already  deposited  there.  The  Jerusa- 
lem Chamber  contained  a  mass  of  most 
beautiful  flowers,  Including  two  hundred 
superb  wreaths  and  crosses.  Among  the 
tokens  was  a  beautiful  design  sent  by  Prin- 
cess Louise,  composed  mostly  of  Aram 
llllos  and  stephanotls.  • 
.  Among  tho  most  noticeable  floral  gifts  was 
a  wreath  sent  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  on  bebalf 
or  Iter  husband  and  herself.  Tbls  was  com- 
posed or  sweet-smelting  leaves  from  the 
Gladstone  gardens  at  Hawarden,  and  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Gladstone's  own  hands,'  and1 
Its  benutlfal  construction  showed  that  it 
Was  indeed  a  labor  of  love.  Attached' to  the; 
wrcutu  was  a  card,  on  Which  was  written 
tne  following  couplet:  / 
■  -  ••And  In  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him.  - 
God  nccopi  him,  Cnrlst  receive  him."    ' 


Tbe  Queen  sent  a  wreath  composed  of 
laurel  leaves,  tied  with  abroad  boWOt  wnttel 
sine  ribbon.  A  card  was  attached  to  the' 
I  wreath,  on  which,  In  tbe  Queen's  *  own 
j  band  writing,  were  the  words:  •_■_     j 

I  "A  mark  or  Hlncere  admiration  and  regard 
Ifrom  Victoria  It.  I." 

I  Her  Majesty  also  sent  an  everlasting  me- 
tallic wreath  of  laurel,  with  tbe  letters  V. 
111.  I.  in  gill,  worked  into  a  monogram  and 
bearing  tbo  words: 

•  •A  tribute  ol  affectionate  regard  and  true 
admiration  from  the  Sovereign,'"  <  •  "  ' ;:  v  ■ 
Promptly  at  13  o'clock  tbe  procession  was 
formed  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.'  Xt  waa 
beaded  by  two  officials  of  tbe  Abbey.  Then 
camo  the  coffin,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
stuiwnrt  men,  whilo  the  pall  bearers,  Mr. 
Henry  While,  .Secretary  of  the  American 
.Urn tlon;  Lord  Salisbury,  tbe  Very  Bar. 
floury  Montagu  Butler,  Sir  James  Paget, 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Professor  Vroode, 
marched  on  either  side,  tbelr  fingers  Just 
touching  tbe  Union  Jacn.  with  which  tee 
coffin  was  covered. 

Tbo  chief  mourners  followed,  beaded  by 
Lady  Tennyson  and  Haliam  Tennyson,  Mrs. 
Hallam  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Birrell,  Lionet 
Tennyson's  Widow,  and  the  grandchildren 
of  tbe  dead  poet  followed  In  tbe  order  named. 
Included  with  the  chief  mourners  was  the 
nurse  who  attended  Lord  Tennyson  in  bis 
last  Illness,  wearing  the  hospital  uniform. 
Then  camo  the  household  servants.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Queen,  tho  Prince  ol  Wales 
and  other  royal  persons  were  present. 
Among  the  notables  In  attendance  weret 
James  Dryce,  Chancellor  of  tbo  Duchy  of 
Lancaster;  John  Burns,  the  Labor  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  Henry  Irving,  the  actor. 
As  the  procession  moved  tbe  deep-toned 
abbey  bell  began  to  toll,  and  si  tbe  mourn- 
ful sound  swept  out  over  tbe  city  tbe  coffin, 
followed  by  tbe  mournors,  was  carried  slow* 
ly  around  tbe  cloisters,  which  were  lined  with 
bors  irom  tbe  Westminster  School.  When 
the  procession  reached  the  main  door  of  tbe 
abbey  It  was  received  by  the  Dean,  the  Very 
Itcv.  George  Granville  Bradley,  Canon 
Duckworth,  Cauon  Karrar  und  other  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy.  As  the  cortege  passed  up 
tbo  aUIo,  along  which  were  ranged  boys  In 
uniform  from  tbe  Gordon  Home,  In  which 
Xord  Tennyson  wss  always  deeply  Inter- 
ested, tbe  solemn  words,  "lam  the  resur- 
recLlou  ana  the  life, "  of  the  burial  service 
were  heard,  and  tucn  the  choir  broke  forth 
Jn  the  processional  hymn.  Upon  reaching 
the  chancel  the  coffin  was  placed  on  a  rest 
Just  below  the  altar.  Tbls  rest  was  covered 
with  a  beautifully  embroidered  cloth.  On 
ft  was  a  crown  ot  flowers  and  the  words  of 
the  last  verse  of  "Crossing the  Bar,"  one 
'of  tho  lost  poems  written  by  Lord  Tenny- 
son. 

L'jnon  Duckworth  openeC  the  service  for 
the  d':ad.  alter  which  the'  choir  chanted  ne 
nineteenth  Psalm.  <•  The  Heavens  deaiarg 
;  the  2'ory  ol  God  and  the  Armament  suawelh 
Hl«  handiwork." 

Thou  tho  lesson  of  the  day  was  read  and 

tho  choir  trtug  "Crosslns  tho  Bar,  "  which 

had   been    set  to  music  by  John  Frederick 

Uridze.    Organist  of   Wcs' minster   Abbey. 

fXlio  eilaet  was  most  beuut'.'ul  and  many  of 

jtfcosc   prose nt  vrro  moved  to  tears  by  the 

wore   o!    this  touching   poem.      Tnon  the 

chu'.r     ;<";'lie  latest  ptein  written  by  Lor1* 

I  Te:  i  ,  run.    • 'Thr-.S' lout  Voice", "  the  music 

|  of  w   :cl:  vtgx  composed  by  Latfy  Tennyson. 

Th;"  -do"!!-.,  consists  of  only   to  Hues,  be- 

kgt-iti.-nsf: 

!    "Wiie,-:     !»e  dnmubour  clot  !-.ed  <n  black, 

'..-  ti.-j    •     -Cre;ir:i8   about    .-py  t<*:<J, 
:<_iii;  -■••    •  i      .. u  <..:cn  bucK.  •     " 

M  _•  :  '•  •'  'c-^dena.  '■'■-  jL 

I     [.■  ■    '.-,'tica;e!'u;9po«!a,tohU' 

ijfeifcoai  .,■  •    :■.-«.  ajjftn;l',i,ii^,- 


,  ,  ATti>  tuTi  singlrrfwas  nnTRnoT'tba  -soma 
Was  rellticdj  and,  followed  by  ihe  choir,  the 
procession  moved  lo  the  prices'  corner, 
Whero  the  pavr.:;ent  hn.:  been  rnised  next 
tTie  grave  ol    its-owning,    tho  sides  of  the. 


grave  were  lined  with  purple  and  white 
olotn.  By  tbo  aide  or  tho  crave  tho  cnornl 
part*  ol  me  service  wore  sung.  Trie  re- 
mainder of  the  service— the  commiital  to 
trie  grave,  the  prayer  and  collect-  were  aald 
by  tbe  Dean.  Tnen  tbe  hjmfi?  "Holy, 
Holy,  Jjord  God  Almighty,  "  was  sung,  and 
tbe  Benediction  was  prunounced  by  tbe 
Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Edward  White 
Benson,  Arohblshopof  Ca:>tcrOury,Pflmate 
dl  all  Lowland  and  Metropolitan.  Follow* 
ing  tbe  iteoealctlon  the  •■Dead  March  In 
Saul"  was  played  on  tne  organ,  and  a*  its 
strains  filled  tbe  Abbey  the  moarner*  slowly 

dispersed. 

The  service*  throocrhoat,  tbODgh  ex- 
tremity simple,  were  very  Impressive,  Tbo 
•xcalber  was  fine,  end  tbe  brljiit  sunshine, 
atrcaralue  through  tne  window*  oi  tbe 
Abbey,  rendered  artificial  light unneceaaa ry. 
The  rnnslc  was  perfectly  "rendered  by  the- 
choir,  which  was  composed  ot  40  singers. 
Tbe  rendering  of  Lord  Tennyson's  poems 
by  the  ebolr  greatly  affected  the  vast  con- 
gregation. 

Immediately  after  tbo  services  concluded 
there  was  a  treat  rush  to  tbe  crave,  a  no  ru- 
ber of  stalwart  policemen  were  obliged  to 
form  themselves  in  a  cordon  about  the 
(rave  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  pushing 
those  In  the  front  line  into  Ik  Only  tbe 
nnlon  Jack  and  tbe  wreaths  of  the  family 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  the  grave. 

The  services  in  tbe  Abbey  began  at  12.90 
and  lasted  exactly  an  nonr.  The  large 
crowd  outside  waited  until  tbo  ceremonies 
were  over. '  Hundreds  of  people  flocked  to 
the  regular  early  aervlee,  hoping  that 
tbey  would  be  allowed  to  remain  during  tbe 
lnoeial  services.  They  were  disappointed, 
bowever,  for  the  Abbeys  was  cleared  before 
11  o'clock.  Nov  everr  those  holding  tickets 
to  the  obseqblcs  were  admitted  until  noon. 
When  the  gate*  leading  to  tbe  Abbey  were 
opened  there  wua  a  trenieddoua  rash  along 
tbe  pathway*  and  across  tbe  green  for  tbe 
entrance.  4. 

Inside  the  Abbey  everything  was  well  ar- 
ranged. All  tbe  available  space  was  occu- 
pied, but  tflore  was  no  over-crowd  tag.  Hal- 
lam  Tennyson  looked  pale  and  worn.  Tbe 
pall  bearers  all  wore  bison  frock  costs.  .Lord 
Salisbury,  looking  111,  wore  a  dark  gray 
overcoat  and  a  skull  cap.  He  walked  J  nit 
behind  Lord  Kosebsry. . 

Outside  tbe  Abbey  tbe  crowd  eagerly 
watcbed  and  discussed  the  notable  persons 
as  tnoy  arrived  and  departed.  Hawkers 
were  plentiful  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Abbey, 
'selling  a  tawdry  memorial  card  and  cheaply 
printed  copies  of  ••Crossing  the  Bar." 

Lokdok,  Oct.  12,  — ThocKur  this  afierpocn 
makes  a  covert  attack  on  tbo  Prince  of 
Wules'  absence  from  fbs  services.  It  was 
annonnced  two  daya  ago  that  the  Prince  ot 
Wales  would  be  present,  but  be  did  not  at- 
tend. The  Star  prints  a  letter  saying  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  prefer*  to  go  shooting 
or  to  attend  tbe  l**w  Market  races  to  at- 
tend Ing  the  funeral  of  such  a  man  a*  Ten- 
nyson. The  writer  protest*,  m  ■  patriotic 
tax  payer,  that  the  Prince  of  Wale*  finds 
the  popping  over  of  helpless  bird*  more 
congenial  employment  than  attending  fu- 
nerals of  gnat  men,  and  urge*  tbnt  hi*1 
dereliction  on  this  occasion  should  not  he 
allowed,  to  pa**  without  ofnolat  prolsaV 


1 


*  '  '  [Wont  tnePafi  *tafffi*2ctt*.j 

TESXYriOJi'S  GIFTS  TO  HIS  AGE 
Air.  itatfeitol  used  to  nay  that  the  "  luiprncal 
necessary  for  it   great  statesman    coisskttvl  ol 
"hr.   -.  i.is-  abilities  and  a  second 'Clas )  r 
Oi'.'  ii.i,Iii   suppose,  from  some  of  the  iioticei 
ol    ),.>fd    Tennyson    that   someihiiig     f   ibej 
en. .ii  *md  was  iiehi  to  constitute  the  ■  i^   •.  -in« 
trade  of  a  great  poci.    That   LoroVfeinij   odi 
saiu  what  lie  hud  to  say  in  perfect  foi  in  '■-  the: 
firsi  iliiiis  admitted  ->n  all  bunds;  bin  the     >'.. 
ond  Hfeni«  to  ue  :hat  be  hu<t  nothing  vt:iyi 
striking   to   say.    Indeed,  the   .">ux;»cstioii    n' 
freely  made  that  Lord  Tennyson  wo*  u   trim- 
jr.er  und  that  bis  ideas  were  only  echoes,  and 
!*choeb,    so    to    say.    which    came    round    to* 
jdrown   etich  otlicr.    Thus   wc    read  of  him* 
In    one    place    ns    if    his    voice    had    been 
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that  of  an  official  harmonizcr  in  an 
Established  Church.  "His  religious  instincts,'* 
we  arr  told,  "were  of  the  broadest  and  nio>e 
liberal  kind.  ;.nci  the  doubts  of  the  time  1'md 
full  expression  in  hi*  verse.  Yet  tbe  most 
Tigid  orthodoxy  bas  never  viewed  biro  with; 
suspicion,  and  passages  of  distinctly  latitude 
harian  tendency  are  watchwords  with  the 
devout"— a  "sensible,  temperate,  sober,  well* 
judging  person.''  in  fact,  in  Newman's  sarcas* 
tic  phrase,  "to  guide  his  generation  between: 
tbe  Scylla  and  Charybdi*  of  aye  and  no.  And 
In  a  similar  strain  we  find  a  statement  else- 
where to  the  effect  that  when  "all  tbe  best 
people"  (us  it  were)  were  liberal.  Lord  Tenny- 
son was  liberal;  but  tbat  latterly,  when  all  tbe 
best  people  had  become  conservative,  be  bad 
become  conservative  also.  There  is  some 
truth,  doubtless,  in  tbe  estimate  of  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's genius  implied  in  such  judgments, 
but  we  do  not  think  tbat  it  is  the  essential 
truth. 

The  real  influence  of  Tennyson'*  Ideas— a*, 
apart  from  "the  fairy  palaces"  of  beauty  which 
he  ha*  built  "for  our  souls  to  live  in" — is  to  be 
found,  we  think,  in  hi*  earlier  work.  To  bow 
many  ardent  spirits  wherever  tbo  English 
language  is  read  haa  not  the  first  "Locksley 
Hall"  been  the  gospel  of  buoyant  progress! 
And,  though  in  the  sequel  to  tbat  poem  he 
has  sided  with  tbe  dismal  urmy  of  croakers, 
he  has  at  any  rate  kept  in  touch,  in  his  stir- 
ring songs  on  the  navy  and  tbe  colonies,  with 
the  spirit  of  federal  expansion  which  murk* 
tbe  later  period  of  tbe  Victorian  era.  In  the 
sphere  of  speculation  later  times  havo  arrived, 
perhaps,  at  other  modes,  and  by  "advanced1' 
thinkers  of  to-day  Lord  Tennyson  is  voted 
shallow  and  unsatisfying.  But  it  was  not 
always  so.  What  his  influence  was  in  the 
intellectual  uprising  of  forty  years  ago," when 
tbe  old  lightships  had  broken  from  their 
moorings,"  has-been  admirably  described  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  admirers.  "The 
best  and  bravest  of  my  own  contemporaries." 
says  Mr.  Fronde,  "determined  to  have  done 
with  insincerity,  to  And  ground  under  their 
feot,  to  let  the  uncertain  remain  un- 
certain.^ but    to     earn  .  bow     bjmcW  and, 

what  we  could  honestly  regard 
as  true,  and  believe  and  live  by 
it.  Tennyson  became  the  voice  of  this  feeling 
in  poetry,  Cariyle  in  what  was  called  prose. 
Tennyson'*  poems,  the  group  of  poems  which 
closed  with  'In  Memoriaiu,'  became  to  many 
of  us  what  the  'Christian  Year*  was  to  ortho- 
dox churchmen. "  The  advance  of  specula- 
tion has,  it  seems  to  us,  led  to  a  distinct 
tendency  of  recent  years  to  underrate  the, 
value  of  the  poet's  rubttanee  to  the  greater  ag- 
grar.diseorent  of  his  form.  We  would  not, 
however,  have  It  supposed  that  we  in  turn 
undervalue  tbe  latter.  Undoubtedly  it  is  tbe 
perfection  of  bis  workmanship  which  consti- 
tutes Lord  Tennyson's  highest  claim.  Let  us 
grant  that  Browning  can  beat  him  at  great 
thoughts;  but  then,  as  tome  one  bas  wittily 
said,  though  Browning  was  unrivalled  at 
reading  men,  not  every  man  can  read  Brown- 
in*;.  But  in  Lord  Tennyson  there  is  all  the 
simplicity  that  comes  trom  perfection  of  poetio 
form.  He  is  the  Andrea  del  Sarto  of  poetry: 
"all  is  placed  and  perfect  in  his  art."  And 
herein  is  the  justification  for  the  prediction  that 
Lord  Tennyson  will  hereafter  live  as  the  one 
great  poet  of  the  Victorian  era.  In  an  age 
when  the  English  language  is  on  tbe  one  hand 
permeating  the  globe  and  on  the  other  being 
corrupted  and  vulgarised  by  that  extension  at 
every  turn,  tbe  poet  laureate  has  cultivated 
the  purity  of  diction,  tbe  correctness  of  metre, 
the  limpidity  of  verse,  which  characterize  the 
classics  of  the  world.  This  purity  of  diction 
is  of  itself  no  slight  service  to  tbe  English- 
speaking  world.  But  that  is  not  all.  Mr.  Pater, 
In  an  article  in  this  month's  Fortnightly  Review, 
Bays  of  Raphael's  search  for  perfection 
that  one  seems  to  read  in  his  canvases  the 

eeclaration,  "I  am  utterly  purposed  not  to 
fiend."  Ttie  same  lesson  is  writ  in  exquisite 
letters  througiiout  Lord  Tennyson's  verse; 
and  the  spectacle  of  so  Ion?  a  lift  showing 
such  devotion  to  bis  art,  such  passion  for  ex- 
cellence, and  such  affection  for  things  lovely 


and  of  good  report,  is  perhaps  tbe  greatest  of 
Lord  Tennyson'*  services  to  a  bustling  age 
tnd  a  perverse  generation. • 


A  CHILD'S  APPBSOIATIOg  Of  TBHT80I 

[Annie  FieUU  k%  ^tarpsr**.] 
There  is  a  keen  remembrance,  lingering  ln- 
eradlcably  with  the  writer,  of  a  little  girl 
coming  to  school  once  upon  racttatkm-day, 
with  a  '  'piece' '  of  her  own  iilauUon  safely 
stored  away  In  her  childish  memory.  It  Witt 
a  new  poem  to  the  Reboot,  and  when  her  turn 
came  to  reclto,  her  soul  was  full  of  the  gleam 
and  glory  or  Camelou  Bhe  felt  a*  If  ah*  were 
unlocking  a  treasure- house,  and  It  was  with 
unspeakable  pleasure  to  herself  that  she  gave, 
verse  after  verse,  the  entire  poem  of  "The 
Lady  of  Sbalott."'  Doubtless  the  child'* 
voice  drifted  away  Into  singsong,  as  her 
whole  little  self  seemed  to  drift  away  Into  the 
hind  of  faery,  and  doubtless  also  the  busy 
teacher,  who  was  more  familiar  with  Jane 
Taylor  and  Cowper,  was  sadly  puzzled. 
When  the  child  at  length  sat  down,  scarcely 
knowing  where  she  was  in  her  auddon 
descent  from  the  land  of  marvel,  she  heard 
the  teacher  say,  to  her  amassment  and  dis- 
couragement, after  an  ominous  pause,  *'I 
wonder  If  any  young  lady  can  toll  me  what 
thin  poem  means T"  There  was  no  reply. 
"Can  you  tell  usf"  was  the  next  question, 
pointed  at  the  poor  little  girt  who  had  Just 
dropped  nut  of  cloudland.  "I  thought  It 
explained  itself,"  was  the  plaintive  reply. 
With  a  silent  air  of  depreciation.  In  another 
moment  the  next  recltutlon  was  called  for, 
and  the  dull  clouds  of.  routine  shot  down 
over  the  sudden  glory.  "Shades  of  tbe 
prison  house' '  then  and  there  began  to  close 
over  thu  growing  eh  lid.  Ono  Joy  had  for  the 
present  faded  from  her  life, 'that  of  a  sure 
sympathy  and  understanding.  Not  even 
her  teacher  could  see  what  she  naw.nor  could 
feel  what  lay  deep  down  in  her  own  glowing 
heart.'  Nevertheless  Tennyson  whs  hence- 
forth a  sew  and  a  prophet  to  this  child  and 
to  the  growing  world,  but  fur  some,  who 
could  never  learn  his  language,  be  was  bom 
too  late. 


■  *** 


poirnom 
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OFFERED  TO  THE  ART  CRITIC.  JOHH  RUSH* 


'The  Most  Eloqnent  ond  Original  ef  AS 
'Writers  Upon  Art,"  and  One  of  the  Most 
Beautiful  Descriptive  Writers  of  the  T.i\^~ 
Ush  Language— As  a  Poet  Be  Has  Not 
Achieved  Distinction— He  TfasHeeii  Li  ring 
In  Strict  Retirement  for  Several  Tears 
at  Brant  wood. 


Loxi ox,  May  8.—  Prime  Minister  ( 
has  offered  the  place  of  Poet  Laureate,  mad* 
vacant  by  the  death  of -Lord  Tennyson,  to  t 
distinguished  arterlUe,  John.  T 


John  Raskin  Is  Justly  called  "tbe  most  ele* 
quent  and  original  of  all  writer*  npoa  art,** 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  descrtptPfa 
writers  of  the  English  language.  Asa  poet  he* 
has  not  achieved  great  distinction,  a  prtaa 
poem  at  Oxford  and  an  octavo  votame  of 
poems,  published  In  1850,  being  actons;  tbe 
earliest  of  his  printed  production*,  both  of 
which  have  long  been  forgotten  to  the  splendor 
of  his  prose  writings. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  wine  merchant  of 
London  and  was  born  In  Hunter  street,  Bran*- 
wick  square,  London,  In  February,  ISM,  IB 
his  Infancy  (1821)  his  family  removed  to  Hera*. 
I  Hill,  where  he  was  brought  np  chiefly  under 


hi* mother' scare  In  solitary  childhood.  His 
companion*  were  nature  sod  books  and  when 
be  went  abroad  in  1833  bis  mind  was  fillet 
with  the  wonderful  images  creeled  by  the 
wrrrks  of  6c<U  and  BjTon.ol  Rogers's^Tlaty^* 
and  the  "Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Get* 
many. ' '  In  1838  be ,  -was  matriculate*! 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  "aud  In  tbd 
following  year  he  wrote  bis  first  really  slgnifi-; 
eant  pteco  of  prose  criticism,  "An  Introduce 
Uoa  to  the  Poetry  of  Architecture, ' '  published 
In  the  ••Architectural  Magazine."  In  1836  he, 
won  the  -Newdegate  prize  for  bis  poem,  "■  "SaW 
sette  and  EiepbanU,"  which  was  recited  irf 
the  theatre  at  Oxford.  Ill  health  interfered 
with  his  •todies,  and  he  passed  the  winter  ia 
Italy,  taking  a  pass  degree  from  Oxford  attest 
bis  return.  Ia  1842  the  family  moved  from 
Hcrno  Hilt  to  Denmark  Hill,  where 
the  first  volume  of  "Modern  Painters".! 
was  written.  In  the  following  yeafi 
It  was  published  and  excited  th* 
most  diverse  and  vehement  criticism. 
is  Imposalbte  to  speak  of  tbe  work  at  this 
wi t bom  approbation,  but,  pobllsbcdaa  it 
almost  anonymously  and  attacking  as  it 
all  tbe  accepted  canons  of  art  as  then  ondi 
•tooti,  U  U  notour  prising  that  it  excited  the 
most  rip  lent  controversial  discuss  Ion.  "Written} 
as  it  was  by  a  yonug  man  with  a  corupnraf 
lively  narrow  subject— lor  at  the  outset  his  ob- 
ject was  to  Introduce  Turner  and  bis  works' 
to  tbe  artistic  public— the  effect  which, 
ft  produced  was  littio  less  than  marvellous! 
Bis  theme  widened  as  be  wrote,  and  fb* 
work,  which  extended  to  fire  volumes,  and 
was  not completed  ontU-lSJD,  is  nowonec< 
the  recognized  works  on  modern  art,  wblcaf 
was  fairly  revolutionized  by  bis  writings,' 
They  became,  alter  the  great  success  of  bis) 
first  volume,  world- famous,  all  being 
devoted  to  the  study  ol  art  and  a  rrt  Hectare. 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  snd  in  tne 
following  year  he  wrote  his  first  really  Elsnlfl^ 
eant  piece  of  prose  criticism,  "An  In'rMnej 
tlon  to  the  Poetry  of  Architecture,''  published 
in  the  "Architectural  Magazine"  Inisn^ha' 
wdn  the  Newdegate  prise  for  bis  poem,  "Sal;) 
sette  and  Elephants,"  which  was  recited  ns 
the  theatre  at.  Oxford.  Ill  health  interfered 
with  his  studies,  and  be  passed  the  winter  id 
Italy,  taking  a  pass  derive  from  Oxford  after 
his  return.  In  1842  the  family  moved  iron* 
Berne  Bill  to  Denmark  Hill,  whera 
tho  first  volnme  of  "Modern  Painters'* 
was  written.  In  tbe  following  year 
it  was  published  and  excited  l  ha 
most  diverse  and  vehement  criticism.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  work  at  ibis  dny 
without  approbation,  but,  published  aa  it  wad 
almost  anonymously  and  aitacfelns  ns  it  dldf 
all  the  accepted  canons  of  art  as  then  tinaeM 
slooo,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  excited  the 
most  violent  controversial  discussion.  Writien 
as  It  was  by  a  young  man  with  a  corn  pan-' 
tively  narrow  subject— tor  at  tbe  outset  his  ob- 
ject was  to  Introduce  Turner  and  his  work* 
to  the  artistic  public— tbe  effect  which 
It  produced  was  llttio  less  than  mrrve:'v>.-\ 
His  theme  widened  as  he  wrote,  and  the 
work,  which  extended  to  five  volumes,  and 
was  not  completed  until  1860,  Is  now  on*  of 
the  recognized  works  on  modern  art,  which 
was  fairlj  revolutionized  by  his  writings. 
They  became,  alter  the  great  success  of  his 
first  volum",  world-famous,  nil  being 
devoted  to  the  study  ol  art  and  architecture., 
His  kubsen*  eot  history  is  one  of  si  rnost  un- 
interrupted labor,  his  writings,  lectures  and 
labors  for  tbe  poor  making  q_d  hit  wuo'o  vof." 
nmc  ot  it. The  mere  catalogue  of  his  ptM.lr.sljeds 
b.»KgUalongon  .and  these  have.  Ijojii  ?npnie*i 
men  led  by  bun.  reds  ot  lectures,  which  he  de- 
livereu  in  many  puns  of  England. 

"The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  were 
published  iu  Ibty,  and  was  followed  in  1R51  by 
the  first  volume  of .  "The  Stones  of  Venice,": 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  which  ap- 
peared in  !$■>!.  The  Illustrations  iu  the  last-, 
nameu  prodrietious,  which  axetted  some  o(  the 
same  nror.:--U>nal  hostility  that  his  first  pub- 
IlcaUon  evoked,  displayed  to  ranch advantage 
his  artistic  po .« t  rs.  Mr.  Ruskln  has  expound- 
ed  his  vr«Wi-  bot h  fa  lectures  and  In  news.pa.-i 
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pers  and  reviews,  having,  as  early  as  IWT.1 
contributed  articles  to  the  "Quarterly"  oh 
Lord  Lindsay's  ••Christian  Art."  In  1851  ha 
auvocatcd  Pre-Rapisseltsm  in  letters  to  thd 
JYji»m. and  in  1858  ne  lectured  in  Edinburgh  on 
Gothic  arculUcuire.  In  addition  to  the  above-' 
mentioned  works,  Mr.  Ruskia  has  written 
"Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheeplolcrj" 
and  "King  of  tbe  Golden  River,"  illus- 
trated b.-  Doyle,  in  1851;  "Two  Paths. "%. 
"Lv-ctures  on  Architecture  and  Paint- 
ing," in  1851;  "Notes  to  Picture* 
in  tbe  Royal  Academy,  Nos.  1  to 
5,"  In  1851-9;  "Giotto  and  Bis  'Works  in 
Padua,"  written  for  the  Arundel  Society;  of 
which  be  was  a  member:  "No*es  on  the 
Tamer  Collection."  in  1837;  "Cambridge 
Bcuoolot  Art"  and  "Lectures  oa  Art:  Polit- 
ical Economy  of  Art."  in  1858;  vdetnenis  of 
Perspective,"  and  "Lectures on  Art:  Decora^ 
Uon  and  Hann  sciare.  "  In  l&JU;  "Unto  This] 
Ls>i:  fcniT  Essays,"  republished  from  thai 
"Cornhlll  Magazine, "  in  1862;  "Ethics  of  the! 
Dost:  Ten  Lectures;"  •'Sesame  and  Lilies*) 
Two  Lectures;"  and  "Study  of  Architectural 
to  Oar  Scnoolf,"  in  1885;  "Crown  of  Wild 
Olivet  Three  Lectures,"  In  1868;  and  "Tha 
Queen  of  tha  Air:  Being  a  Study  of  the' 
Greek  Myths  ol  Cloud  and  Storm. "  To  tha* 
"Art  Journal"  he  contributed  "Tbe  Cestua 
et  a g lata.  "  mad  has  written  for  various  peri- 
odic* la.  Mr.  R"  us  kin  wus  appotgted  Redo 
Lecturer  at  Cambridge  In  April,  1867,  and 
tbe  Senate  conferred  the  degrVe  of  LL.  I>.  npon 
him,  May  ifiili.  In  1871  he  proposed  to  devote 
£5u00  for  tbe  purpose  of  an  enaowment  to  r.,y 
a  inasterof  drawing  In  tho  Taylor  Galleries^ 
Ox.oni,  and  IbU  handsome  offer  was.  v  KB 
same  modifications,  accepted  by  the  Uni- 
versity In  January,  1672.  .  During  that  yeas- 
ha  published  "Anita  Penil.lci:  Six  Lectures 
en  tho  Elements  o:  Sculpture,  given  before 
tbe  University  of  Oxford,  ■  *  In  1870,  when.-  he 
bad  been  elected  Slade  Professor  of  Woo  Art. 
Be  was  re-elected  to  that  position  March  V 
IS7(>,  but  resigned  in  1878  on  account  Ol  ill 
health.  In  tbe  same  year  be  was  sued  by  Mr. 
w  hiatler  for  Hbei,  thcoffenso  consisting  i->  an 
artic.e  in  Art,  where  Mr.  Buskin  had  expressed 
surprise  that  a  "coxcomb  should  ask  ""0 
guineas  tor  flinging  a  pot  of  palnr  In  th..  pub- 
lic's f.ce."  The  suit  was  decided  against  Mr. 
Ruskln,  but  the  damages  were  assessed  a;  one 
fartiiing. 

A  collection  of  his  letters  was  published  In 
1880,  nnder  the  chanicu-Wstic  title  o>  "Arrow* 
ol  the  Chase. "  Iu.1883  be  was  again  elected 
Slade  Proiessor,  anti  ut  his  ir  anginal  wus  re- 
ceived with  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  So 
great  was  the  crowd  that  thronged  So  hear 
his  lectures  that  It.  was  Impossible-  to 
accommodate  his  audience,  and  Profes- 
sor Ruskln  undertook  *o  deliver  each 
lecture  twice.  The  ctrain  was  too  much 
for  Lim,  and  be  was  compelled  to  re>ijn  in 
188t  on  account  of  111  health,  t  orseveiu  j  ears 
he  has  been,  iosalng  in  parts  bis  auto- 
biography, under  the  title  of  ••Prarterlta,'' 
Jn  is87  he  published  "Borfus  tacfUess:  r  •.- 
tors  from  Mr.  Raskin  u>  t*w>  fjhdl  ■<  ' 
Thwaite.  "    He  has  i«.:  a  lH-!rrg*i  t* "'  -i  t 

feettremenl  for  sevtrat  yarsr  at 'Dra^;  ■"  -:. 
and  tin-  fact  of  ills  s>  o'u.-t'i  •  Itaa  ;jic»i>  riis  td 
•Diary  uuf.  tin  1  I  ri:mov.s.  -.  f  his  Illness,  physi- 
cal auii  inehtsf,  utul  oven  i  tJ»  death.  Ills 
epruuation  i-  i^xartn;-  ui  i;  g>un«I  la  a  fU£i<t£ 
Jrftute  'o  one  of  Uk*  tno^t  •  -e«fu1  and  beusrtt*! 
■fal  writers  ol  tho  present  day. 

-       '-KMI  t_   C  *      —  ■ 

PROFESSOR  BOYESEfTS  FLV1L  LECTURB 
ON  TEE  MODERN  NOVEL 


Bealism  la  Fiction— George  EUet's  Ethical 
MoUto— Her  PhUosophJc  Training— In- 
-  teresttag  Bazalzdsessieas. 


Professor  Boyeten  delivered  the  last  lec- 
tnre  of  hts  series  <m  •  'The'  Modern  -Novel, '  • 


on  Friday  afternoou,  at  Association  Ball. 
Professor  Boy esen's  lectures  have  been -at- 
tracting general  attention  In  literary  circles 
In  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  close  of  bis  lec- 
ture there  were  many  among  tbe  large  audi- 
ence who  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Uni- 
versity Lecture  Aasbcbttlou  would  again 
Invite  him  to  this  city. 

••George  Eliot"  was  "the  subject  of  Prof. 
Boyeeen's  last  lecture,  and  under  tbts  title 
he  made  a  strong  plea  for  realism  In  fiction, 
and  showed  bow  .this  realism  found  Its 
fullest  and  most  powerful  exponent  In  tha 
novels  of  George  Eliot. 

Professor  Boyesen  began  by  saying  that 
the  novelist's  first  duty  was  not  to  be  enter- 
taining, bnt  to  be  true.  "The  wonder-  tale. " 
he  said,  •  <haa  gone  out  of  fashion,  though 
there  are  remnants  ol  It  In  the  Rider  Hag- 
gard blood-  and-  thunder  stories.  The  writers 
of  tbe  Stevenson  school  treat  ot  tbe  •pos- 
sible, '  but  still  the  •Improbable.'  To  W.  D. 
Ho  wells  belongs  the  credit  of  having  weaned 
this  country  from  a  taste  for  tbe  erode  sen- 
sationalism of  earlier  flctton,  both  by  bis 
own  realistic  novels  and  by  bis  domestica- 
tion ot  the  views  of  the  great  realist,  Tolstoi. 
Bot  Howells  falls  short  ot  being  a  full  expo- 
nent of  realism.  In  that  he  too  often  makes 
tbe  common  and  tbe  coramoo place  synony- 
mous. Realism  deals  with  what  la  com- 
mon, but  not  on  that  account  always  With 
What  is  commonplace. 

George  Eliot's  ltoallsai 

"Bat  In  George  Eliot  realism  finds  Its  full- 
est and  most  profound  application.  George 
Eliot  waa  Best  and  last  a  realist.  Bar  first 
and  last  aim  was  truth  aud  fidelity.  Tbe 
laws  of  reality  she  followed  unflinchingly, 
inexorably.  Bat  she  has  ever  the  desire  to 
elevate  her  readers,  snd  this  Is  not  Incom- 
patible with  her  realism.'*         .     . 

Professor  Boyesen  then  ihowedour  depend- 
ence on  English  literature,  .  ••The currents 
that  stin  hold  sway  over  oar  Imagination 
started  In  England.  This  Is  Illustrated  by 
our  very  nursery  rhymes.  We  still  sing  a 
song  of  sixpence  andaotof  six  cents,  and 
tbe  cat  that  we  know  so  well  went  to  Lon- 
don to  see  tbe  Queen,  and  not  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  the  President.  One  of  tbe  princi- 
pal agencies  through  which  English  Ideas 
hold  their  sway  over  as  is  the  English  novel. 
James  Russell  Lowell  says  that  It 
is  never  desirable  for  one  nation 
to  depend  on  another  for  Its  in- 
tellectual food,  and  certainly  the  Anglo- 
man  laclsm  of  to-day  is  tha  result  \t  tbe 
spirit  which  is  Imbibed  by  the  wb| 
reading  of  English  novels." 
Boyesen  deprecated  the  cheap  publication  of 
English  books  In  this  country,  and\sald: 
;  "As  long  aa  publishers  steal  English 
English  authors  will  steal  oar  hearts.  • 
would  not  have  as  exclude  the  .  Er 
novel,  bat  be  woald  have  us  pay  for  it 
thus. put  Hon  an  equal  basis  with  tbe  i 
novel,  which  woald  bring  about  a  n*\ 
selection  in  which  the  fittest  would  sur 
Now  tbe  selection  was  unnatural  onac 
of  the  excessive  cheapness  of  the  En _ 
novel,  which  was  due  to  its  befog  stolen.  \ 
George  Eliot  aw  a  Moralist. 

Reverting  to  bis  theme,  Professor) 
said:  ••iMckens  was  a  moralist  in  his  wk 
so  was  Thackeray ;  but  tha  conscious,  mo 
tendency  In  English  Action  baa 
pinnacle  In  George  Eliot.  She -made  h\ 
art  subservient  tb  tbe  higher  Interests 
humanity,  bat  hex  moral  novel  was  not  thj 
commonplace  tale,  with  an  occasional 
good'  Interspersed,  of  tbe  E.  p.  Roe  and' 
Mrs.  Whitney  style.  George  Eliot's  moral 
reflection  often  comes  In  like  the  chorus  In 
tbe  ancient  Greek  drama  that  assarted  the 
universal  moral  Judgment  against  tbe  pas- 
sionate Mas  of  the  actors.  And  though 
stime  would  criticize  her  for  this  from  tbe 
standpoint  ot  art,.  I  cannot  censure  her  for 
taking  one  thus  into  her  confidence. 

••It  is  significant,  that  George  Eliot  drew 
her  first  inspiration  from  tba  Preach  posl- 
tlvlst  school  of  Comte,  and  Its  modified 
form  in  Herbert  Spencer;  that  one  of  bar 
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earliest  literary  efforts  ni  a  transla- 
tlon  of  St  mow's  >  Litter  Jesn;'  that  she 
delved  Into  Spinoza's  Ethic*,  and  wrote 
phllasopbJcel  essay*  tor  the  •  Westminster 
Bevlew. '  Tbii  was  the  wont  possible 
school  ftw  a  novelist,  and  when  she  took  to 
novel  writing  tt  was  rather  at  an  experi- 
ment. She  had  something  to  say,  and  she 
wanted  to  osa  the  novel  as  her  mouth- 
piece. The  ethical  purpose  was  predomi- 
nant. The)  result  was  not  a:  number  of 
dreary  didactic  tales,  as  we  might,  perhaps, 
expect,  but  so  great  ws«  her  genius  that  she 
combined  the  two  elements  without  alio w- 
!»g  either  to  suffer.  Only  in  ber  style  do  we 
And  any  evidence  of  her  philosophical 
tr»iai:i5. 

••Asa  r'-5cho!o?tst,  a  soul  painter,  she  Is 
without  rival.  Wmle  Batsac's  power  is  la 
the  external,  hers  Is  In  the  InternaL  Bal- 
zac Lakes  a  body  and  Invests  It  with  a  soul. 
George  Eliot  Ukes  a  son!  and  invests  It  with 
a  body.  It  Is  the  great  spiritual  crises  on 
which  ber  plots  always  hinge  When  con- 
science meets  conscience,  and  character  Is 
confronted  by  character— this  forms  the 
groundwork  of  her  novels.  In  •  Roinola  '  ft 
is  Tito  Melema  that  calls  out  all  the  bidden 
force  in  Romola's  character.  In  •  StVldle- 
march'  it  is  Cassaobon  that  disillusions  Do- 
rothea Brooke.  •  The  spiritual  results  sire 
with  her  always  the  main  thing;  and  in  all 
this  she  nev.-r  do-^  violence  to  reality. 
The  Ethical  Problem. 

•  <Tbe  ethical  problem  is  the  same  In  all 
her  novels,  and  it  Is  always  solved  with  the 
same  regard  for  truth;  and  the  problem  la 
this:  Man's  attitude  to  moral  law  a*  the  de- 
termining lactor  of  his  fate.  Happiness  Is 
not  in  escape  from  duty  but  In  submission 
to  duty.  And  even  where  this  submission 
does  not  bring  happiness,  the  un happiness 
is  greater  when  its  demands  are  not  heeded. 
Another  .of  George  Eliot's  great  moral 
axioms  1st.  We  cannot  tear  asunder  the  iron 
net  of  e%r  past  actions;  each  link*  with 
each  and  forms  our  character. " 

Professor  Boyesen  then  showed  bow  this 
problem  was  treated  in  her  different  novels. 
In  "Rotnola"  the  heroine  makes  the  mis- 
take of  marrying  the  unworthy  wretch, 
Tito  Melema.  As  she  begins  to  look  into 
his  soul  her  strong,  pure  womanhood  re- 
volts. She  flees,  r.ot  Into  pleasure,  but  into 
renunciation.  Dm?  comes  to  her  h<  fie 
foriu  of  Savonaroi,:,  who  i'OiD!i)i"><I?  her  ti> 
return:Takc  up  thy  cro^saiii  bear  it;  douot 
weakly  throw  It  away.  Though  Bomoia 
does  not  ga.n.  by  her  adherence  to  duty, 
ecstatic  bliss,  '\„  docs  jijin  a  i><-/ieeful  gen- 
tle resignation  thai  !>o»v5<  ltn*ET  rh  r.e»u:!!;ii 
charity.  Professor  Boycsai  traced  .  .e 
eamr  etbtcai .  motive  in  "Daniel  Tie- 
ronda,"  where  Gwendolen  K  .■-'■••>-.  makes 
tbe     -ann     mistake    In    -    ?.;  Gran- 

court,'  though    she    is    anlir   ted    by   less 
worthy^j^vea^.IXrcr  la    is  JftejrJjasQn. 
frof3""iHg"MU"-iayi 
i  the  and  the  same  Inexorable  lew, 
though  in  (he  more  polite  phrases  of  mod  can 
times.    In  speaking  of  the  "Mill  on  tiie 
Floss, "  which  Protessor  Boyesen  said  was 
the  novel  of  George  Eliot  which  had  mote 
narrative  power,  he  said  that  the  character 
of  Maggie  Tnlllver  was  autobiographical.  - 
George  Eliot's  Life. 

Professor  Boyesen  took  this  opportunity 
of  saying  something  about  George  Eliot's 
life  and  giving  some  of  his  reminiscences*. 
"I  have  purposely  avoided  so  far  mention- 
ing anything  about  her  life,  because  so  little 
Is  known.  The  biography  of  Cross  Is  con* 
bplcuoas  for  Its  abundance  of  everything  but 
facts."  Professor  Boyesen  then  described 
how,  when  he  was  at  London,  be  called  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lewis  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, but  did  Bot  flud  ber  in.  "Just 
as  I  turned  away,  **  beeontinacd,  "I  saw  a 
carriage  drive  np  and  a  woman  step  out.  I 
knew  immediately  that  it  was  George  Eliot. 
For  a  moment  I  debated  with  myself 
whether  I  should  take  advantage,  of  the  sit- 
uation and  present  my  letter  of  introduc- 
tion.. But  it  saetned  ungenerous  to  me  to1 
do   so    then,    and    I   simply    bowed,  and 
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raised  my  bau  That  was  an  act 
ol  generosity  which  I  shall  always  rearret, 
as  a  second  opportunity  never  offered  itself. 
But  her  face,  even  though  I  bad  but  a  pass- 
ing glance,  made  an  impression  on  me 
which  I  shall  never  forget. " 

Professor  Boyesen  then  said  that  her  face 
reminded  blm  of  a  horse,  that  there  was 
something  equine  in  those  features,  com- 
bining strength  and  ruggedneas  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  habitual  sorrow  and  resig- 
nation. "On  a  visit  to  Turgenef  i  asked 
him  to  tell  me  what  animal  her  face  re- 
minded him  of. " 

"Don't,  tell  me,  bat  write  It-down,"  said 
Boyesen,  he  himself  writing  his  comparison 
on  a  slip  of  paper. 

;  On  exchanging  slips  they  found  that  both 
had  written  "horse." 

"George  Eliot  herself,"  continued  Pro- 
fessor Boyeeep,  "was  very  modest.  She 
never  talked  about  ber  novels  and  never 
ever  read  the  reviews  on  tbem.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  Tnrgenef  was  calling  on  Mr. 
.Lewis  theiormer  asked:  •Which  do  you 
consider  the  best  of  her  novels?'  Mr.  Lewis 
answered:  'Daniel  Deronda. '  Turgenef  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  and  said  that  be 
should  have  Inclined  to  mention  that  one 
last.  'But  Daniel  Deronda,'  rejoined  Mr. 
Lewis,  <ls  the  only  one  In  which  she  em- 
bodied any  of  my  views. ' ' ' 

In  speaking  of  George  Eliot's  relation  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  Professor  Boyesen  said  tbai  the 
German  critic,  Julian  Schmidt,  had  told 
blm  something  that  bad  not  been  made 
public.  Owing  to  a  technicality  in  the  Eng- 
lish marriage  laws.  Mr.  Lewis  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  bis  first  wile, 
and  marriage  was,  therefore,  impossible. 
With  George  Eliot  the  moral  aspect  was  the 
supreme  one,  and,  after  she  had  satisfied 
herself  as 'to  that,  the  legal  question  was 
subordinate.  '  'However, "  continued  Pro- 
fessor Boyesen.  "Julian  Schmidt  told  me 
that  when  George  Eliot  and  Mr.  Lewis  were 
In  Germany  they  had,  very  quietly  and  unos- 
tentatiously, -  a  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed." 

George  Eliot's  Conception  of  Sin. 

Pursuing  bis  delineation  of  George  Eliot's 
moral  teaching  In  her  novels,  Professor 
Boyesen  said :  •  'Another  great  ethical  motive 
Is  her  conception  of  sin.  Notice  that  she  does 
not  paint  the  conventional,  deep-dyed  vil- 
lain of  tbe  Qullp  brand,  the  kind  that  makes 
us  shudder,  but  with  a  kind  of  com- 
fortable romantic  shudder,  because  we 
shall  not  meet  him  outside  tbe  book.  George 
Eliot's  villains  are  tbe  real  villains  that  —i 
do.  meet.  She  shows  that  men  do  not  sin 
from  any  sinister  delight  In  evil-doing,  but 
from  weakness.  She  shows,  bow  each  little 
action  has  it«  influence  la  mouWing  char- 
acter. We  do  not  give  our  characters 
to  our  children  us  we  receive  tbem. "  -To 
illustrate  this  point  Professor  Boyesen  led 
his  bearers  -  through  George  Eliot's  gal- 
lery olslnners;  he  showed  howTllo  Melema, 
who  lias  been  called  "the  most  consummate 
villain  ever  created, "  was  achannlng,  soft- 
mannered  youth,  who  above  all  hated  to  in- 
flict patr.  on  anyone.  But  he  locks  the 
strength  of  character  to  meet  duty,  and  step 
by  step,  not  suddenly,  be  goes  downward. 
In  Arthur  Donnlthorne,  in  "Adam  Bede," 
tbe  same  general  characteristics  are  notice- 
able; Godfrey  Cose,  in "Silas  Marner,"  and 
-JBuUtroda,  In  > •Middleman*-"  **■  -^naia- 
cntions,  bat  show  also  how  the  predomi- 
nance of  egoism  leads  to  moral  ruin. 

Prof.  Boy— en  finally  sketched  the  plot  of 
••Middlerc,  .ch,"  which  he  called  "the 
greatest  novel  In  tbe  English  language." 
In . conclusion  Prof.  Boyesen  said:  "The 
tender- vox  hnmana  of  Thackeray,  the  ex- 
eited  tremnio  of  Dickens,  are  drowned  by 
the  deep  diapason  which  George  Eliot  has 
sounded. " 
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fessor  Newman,  the  brother  :of  Cardinall 
Newman,  that  onv  of  tbn^ajnr^noatfe^Vairiiwtl 
who  has  gone  as  tax  In  Hi*  feratnniar  of  dls- 
.-"""t  as  John  Newman  hsrt  towardsaseant: 

Professor  Newman  aralned  hi*  eightieth 
birthday  June  iTlh  of  this  year.  lie  is  In 
undiminished  strength  of  mlr.I  and  re- 
markable bva'.th  if  body.  His  lire  ha*  been 
a  period  of  labor,  but  not  altogether  of  sor- 
row. His  home,  Norwood  Villa,  la  beauti- 
ful, and  Is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful seaside  resort*  of  England  Al- 
though he  is  a  vegetarian,  execrtt  as 
to  eggs,  there  is  no  asr-eticlsm  about  blm, 
and  it  is  vnnderful  what  a  luxurious  tablo 
IsspreaeVhefore  his  guests.  The  poverty  of 
English  -»ables  as  to  vegetables  is  notorious; 
but  tbc.-e  is  uo  such  poverty  at  his  hospita- 
ble board.  It  may  interest  soma  of  oar 
readers  to  know  bow  Prof.  Newman  became 
n  vegetarian.  When  flat  cattle  plague  was 
raging  In  England  all  meat  became  very  ex- 
pensive, and  he  thought  that  the  poor,  who 
imagined  flesh  teatim>  essentia/  to  their 
strangtb,  should  be  undeceived,  rim  that  per- 
sons of  Influence  ought  to  set  tbCmtheex- 
ample  of  abstinence  from  that  luxury.  Tbe 
tmstora  thus  adopted  from  simple  friend- 
ship for  poor  people  was  continued  because 
found  so  beneficial  to  hlmselk  Daring  hi* 
70th  year  he  gave  to  the  world  two  powerful 
essays  and.  as  an  amusement,  translated 
Robinson  Crusoe  into  perfect  Latin.  Hts 
essays  on  "Diet,"  published*  year  ortwo 
ago,  are  marvels  of  vigor  and  clearness. 
His  work  on  'The  Soul:  Her  Sorrows  and 
Aspirations."  has  given  great  comfort  to 
very  many  persons.  The  interesting  letter 
from  blm  concerning  his  health  habits  v.111 
be  read  with  much  pleasure. 

Deak  8ib:  You  request  me  to  furnish  yon 
from  my  own  experieace  with  hi  ate  that 
may  be  useful  to  others,  on  the  habits  of  In- 
tellectual life  as  condtrcive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  brain  and  nerves.  -If  I  were  so  •egotistic 
as  to  reply  by  a  minute  history  of  my  physi- 
cal experiences,  It  might  afford,  I  presume, 
good  material  for  rotul  nation  teahe  wise ; 
but  my  circumstances  have  bet- n -Always  ex- 
ceptional, generally  advantageously  so, 
making  it  useless  to  bid  others  «k>  as  I  have 
done.  For  Instance,  If  I  give  a  bint  to  any 
one:  «* Never  overwork  yourself."  which! 
ra akerro  doubt  is*  tt! se  precept,  IXnow.alae! 
that  many  will  say:  "  I  dare  cot  atop  work 
when  I  itrst  feel  jmtlgue  of  brain;  I  should 
lose  my  employment.  I  need  to  be  mani- 
festly ill  and  gravely  disabled  before  others 
can  see  that  I  must  stop.' '  Ic  every  profes- 
sion a  man.  tor  years,  perhsres,  labors  with 
very  scanty  and  poor  pa* ;  then  when 
hts  merits  mit  'lest  are  knev.-n  he  get*  too 
much  work,  tout  reloctansVy  admit*  this. 
He  thinks  to  "make  bar  while  the  son 
shines, ' '  to  make  up  for  *te  past  III  remu- 
neration. This  I  believe  to  be  a  serious 
danger  to  every  successful  uractittoner- 
though  it  at  hard  to  believe  that  If  bo  be 
earcesttotake  less  work  with  smaller  in- 
come. It  Is  not  in  his  power.  I  have  known 
Intimately  and  cases  of'aucceasral  profes- 
sional me-*  thoroughly  ralnlnk  their  health 
lrom  <"  —Mi  to  lose  the  moment  of  beneflOnc 
their  laaHlies.  ^^ 

As  for  myself,  an  my  Ufa  I  have  bad  lean, 
far  less,  of  ostensible  end  necessary  work 
than  I  was  able  to  perform,  and  I  have 
studied  and -written  from  love  of  It  more 
bouxofey  tar  than  my  public  duties  required 
or  needed.  -Hence  I  nave  always  bean  able 
to  relax  and  take  ray  ease  as  soon  a*  I  bad 
Incipient  symptoms  of  mental  strain.  Nev- 
ertheless, at  one  time  I  sadly  suffered  from 
sleeplessness,  through  the  excitement  of 
Imagination.  I  first  suffered  In  this  way 
(which  took  the  form  of  writing  letter* 
borne,  with  bead  on  pillow,  to  my  mother 
and  other  friends),  after  partial  recovery 
from  a  -terrible  lever  at  Aleppo.  I  may 
•ay  in  parenthesis  that  I  new  Im- 
pale that  fever  entirely  to  my  Igao- 
ranny  continuing  to  eat  heartily  of 
fleeh  meat  during  vne  heat  of  the  summer  In 
that  climate.  Five  Immense  elroffcs  of  na- 
ture by  violent  sweating  did  but  tempora- 
rily throw  the  fever  off;  a  sixth  waa  success- 
ful. But  meanwhile  my  physician,  my 
kind  and  tender  companion,  treated  me  ac- 
cording-to  the  mode  of  that  time  (1831)  and 
pat  2k> Reaches  on  me,  causing  enormous 
fatigse  and  reducing  me  to  a  skeleton.  The 
tever  leit  me  the  seventeenth  day,  bat  I 
could -not  stand  up,  if  I  remember,  for 
tinea  weeks  after,  and  then  bad  to 
learn  to  -walk  again,  like  an  infant, 
darting?  from  chair  to  chair.  ThI*  lever, 
or.  perhaps,  rather  tbe  treatment,  per- 
manently    wrecked    my    nerves.      A    tap 


»t  ttxe  door  will  make  me  Jump;  previously 
I  souldtisve  borne  the  report  of  a  pistol  la 
the  room.  I  uJao  had  sleeplessness  from  lr- 
ablllty  to  control  my  mind  on  going  to  rest. 
This  returned  upon  me  much  later.  To  this 
day  wbat  is  called  a  soiree,  where  one  meets 
macy people  and  talks  on  numerous  sub- 
ject*,' is  -very  apt  to  destroy  my  sleep ;  so  doe* 
aswendlDg  any  great  height,  where  I  look 
'down  on  depths.  Though  there  has  been 
no  possible  danger,  absolutely  nothing  lo 
alarm,  yet  wnen  I  am  about  to  sleep  I  start 
npssnom  the  side  of  a  precipice.  This  Is  a 
.peculiarity  proving  that  my  nerves  never 
recovered  their  original  robustness. 

That  I  entirely  recovered  (at  first  by  horse 
exercise)  my  mnscnlar  strength  does  seera 
tame  remarkable.'  Whether  at  all  Imputa- 
ble to  the  fact  that  I  have  never  In  my  life 
had  the  habit  of  making  alcoholic  drink  an 
ordinary  beverage,  and  have  retained  my 
childish  dislike  for  It,  others  must  jud,L,-e. 
In  my  own  estimate  I  had  always  a  good 
appetite,  but  others  called  me  a  small  eater. 
I  only  knew  that  ray"  habit  was  to 
dime  on  the  first  solid  dish  which  pre- 
sented itself.  This  goes  a  great  way 
to  -save  one  from  eating  too  much. 
I  .have-  maintained  tbe  same  weight 
all  my  life  since  early  youth,  that  is,  lor 
.more  than  fifty  continuous  years,  and  have 
remained  wiry,  without  any  lat.  If  I  may 
.advise  any  one,  It  is  to  eat  the  very  least  In 
quantity  which  will  keep  him  In  health. 
Any  superfluous  food  must  either  derange 
hssith  or  use  up,  In  chemical  processes  to 
get  rid  of  the  superfluity,  force  which  else 
would  be  at  his  disposal.  It  is  a  great  thing 
In  advancing  age  to  be  light  as  a  boy.  My 
digestion  was  always  painful  until  I 
became  a  vegetarian,  In  1807;  but 
though  painful,  I  make  no  doubt  It 
<was  successful,  to  Judge  by  the  state 
•of  isny  skin  and  my  unchanged  weight.  But 
I  regard  abstinence  from  tleiih  meat  to  be  an 
advantage  to  an  Intellectual  and  sedentary 
person  scarcely  inferior  to  abstinence  irom 
wLoe,  ale,  etc.  Sedentary  I  suppose  I  must 
•he caused;  yet  I  have  from  youth  been  an 
*otlve  walker,  and  still  walk  very  sharply, 
Ibonch seldom  long  distance.  Above  alii 
oowtttsleep.  The  more  I  sleep  tbe  better  I 
*m.  -  J*o  student  should  grudge  himself 
sleep.  I  count  seven  hours  normal  and  six 
soeJlttle;  If  I  can  get  now  and  then  eight, 
say  brain  Is  stronger  for  it,  and  I  can  work 
saere  hours  after-it. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  conceal  that  lam 
sadly  out  of  harmony  with  the  prevalent 
deatriae  of  the  day  concerning  hardihood. 
When  .  I  was  a  young  man  I  had  my  own 
theories  about  bracing  and  hardening  my 
body.  . I  slept  on  a  hard  straw  mattress.  I 
frosxally  agorned  a  great  coat,  at  least  a 
warm  erne.  In-Aslntic  travel  I  had  plenty 
of  cseesiary  hardships.  I  slept  with  open 
WlsMloscJn  most  seasons,  but  travel  brought 
me  round  to  an  opposite  conviction.  At 
University  College,  London,  I  found  that 
the  young  men  with  open  necks  had  no  such 
immunity  irom  cold  and  cough  as  I  eniovod 
thnaugh.jny  wraps,  one ot  my  ereat  dls- 
traasea  there  wasspeaklngfloud;  against  their 
roughs  and  nose  blowings.  Except  In  wurro. 
•annnertiseldom  rise  -carl  v,  because  I  be- 
eoa*e«oldln  sitting  still,  especially  after  t)ve 
nlguc  has  chilled  the  room.  Once  only  In  i7 
yean  was  I  absent  from  my  lecture  room  In 
London  throngh  Inability  to  use  my  voice; 
an  inability  caused  by 'struggling  against 
tbe  moieeabf  coughs,  Ac.  Hut  my  dear  wile 
aald*b.at  .!"  more  than  40  years  she  had 
nevA-  i^sntvn  me  have  o  cough ;  yet  at  this 
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he 
uiuywvi  vcptviuiwr,  Buuuen  com  cnim  on 
after  great,  heat,  and  I  had  no  winter  flannels 
with  me. 

.-Let  aoeAdft  that  I  hold  to  crhero's  advlee, 
given  to  a  student:  "Take  exercise, so  much 
as  Is  noscliu  Ucr  health,  but  not  so  much  as 
wlllconducc  to  the  highest  bodily  strength. " 
I  have  so  doubt  tlrat  hard,  muscular  work 
stupefies thofcrain.  I  have  as  much  manly 
Strength  as  my  duties  require.  Not,  long 
backltjifirsan.ctnndlng  at  my  bide  while  I 
s;:ok  "  Toud  tan  large  audience  for  an  hour 
aud/an  quarter,  told  me  that  my  last  aea- 
tenre  was  uttered  as  vigorously  as  my  first, 
and  that  he  had  watched  In  vain  to  hear  m* 
lafllng. 

.  Of  course,  In  lifting  weights,  etc, I  should 
not  be  called  anything  but  a  weak  man. 
What  does  It  matter?  Each  has  his  own 
specialty.  \Vlth..no  padding  of  fat,  I  am 
f-iadnf  good  IhlcK  clothing,  and  in  bed,  of 
toft  underctatib  or  feather  bed.  I  shun  linen 
sheets  and  everything  that  is  glossy,  pre- 
ferring rough  cotton.  In  short.  I  try  to 
p.»urish  and  cherish  my  skin,,  and  find  rt 
succeeds.  Dryxubbing  salts  me  far  better 
(ban  cold  baths.    I  .am,  respectfully  yours, 

P.  \V.  Setsas. 
.VTestoB-super-lCare..  England. 


At  twelve  o'clock  tbe  procetsinn  wa"  formed  iu 
*L  Jerusalem  chamber.  It  was  leaded  by  two 
otncials  of  the  Abbey.  Then  came  the  coffin, 
Wmr  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  men,  while  the 
pali-l>earers,  Mr.  Henry  White,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation,  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Very 
Ltev.  Henry  Montague  Butler,  Sir  James  Paget, 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Professor  Froude,  marched  on 
either  6ide,  their  ringers  just  touching  the  Union 
Jack  with  which  the  coffiu  was  covered. 

The  chief  mourners  followed,  headed  by  Lady 
Tennyson  and  Ha  Ham  Tennyson.  Mrs.  Hal  lam 
Tennyson,  Mrs.  Hindi  Lionel  Tennyson's  widow, 
and  the  grandchildren  of  the  dead  poet  followed. 
Included  with  the  chief  mourners  was  the  nurse 
who  attended  Lord  Tennyson  in  his  last  illness, 
wearing  the  hospital  uniform.  Then  came  the 
household  servants*  llepresentatives  of  the  Queen, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  royal  personages 
were  present.  Among  the  notables  in  attendance 
were  James  Bryee,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  o{ 
Lancaster,  John  Jlurus,  t lie  labor  member  of  Par-! 
liament,  and  Henry  Irving,  the  actor. 
•  As  the  procession  moved,  the  deep-toned  abbey 
bell  began  to  toll*-  and  as  the  mournful  sound 
swept  out  over  the  city  the  coffin,  followed  by  the 
mourners,  was  carried  slowly  around  cloisters 
which  were  lined  with  boys  from  the  Westmin- 
ster school.  When  the  procession  reached  the 
main  door  ot  the  abbey,  it  was  received  by  the 
Dean,  the  Very  Rev.  Geo.  Granville  Bradley, 
Canon  Duckworth,  Canon  Farrar  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy.  As  the  cortege  passed  up  the 
aisle,  along  which  were  ranged  boys  in  uniform 
from  the  Gordon  Home,  in  which  Lord  Tennyson 
was  always  deeply  interested,  the  solemn  words, 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  of  the  burial 
service  were  heard,  and  then  tbe  choir  broke 
forth  in  the  procession  hymn.  Upon  reaching  tbe 
chancel  tbe  coffin  was  placed  on  a  rest  just  below 
the  altar.  This  rest  was  covered  with  a  beautifully 
embroidered  cloth.  On  it  was  a  crown  of  flowers 
and  tbe  words  of  the  last  verse  of  "Crossing  the 
Bar,"  one  of  the  last  poems  written  by  Lord  Ten- 
nyson. 

Canon  Duckworth  opened  the  service  tor  tne 
dead,  after  which  the  choir  chanted  the  nineteenth 
psalm:  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork." 

Then  the  lesson  of  the  dav  was  read,  and  the  choir 
sang,  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  which  had  been  set  to 
music  by  John  Frederick  Bridge,  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  effect  was  mast  beauti- 
ful, and  many. of  those  present  were  moved  to 
tears  by  the  words  of  this  touching  poem.  Then 
the  choir  sang  the  latest  poem  written  by  Lord 
Tennyson,   '.'The   Silent    Voices,"    the  music  of 
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A  FORGOTTEN  POEM. 

[j  -■  ...  chamber?'* Jounn: 

Ono  of  t'tif4  most  famous  poems  01  »!s9 
sixteenth  century  was  "The  Cipher  "  of 
the  celebrated  Scotsman,  Gecr.o  l)u- 
chanan  Jt  wo'ild  now  bo  impossible  to 
name  ;t  |iocm  more  completely  iorgottcn. 

The  poem  owed  its  great  reputation  to 
two  circumstances.  It  was  written  in 
Latin,  then  tho  language  of  educated 
Europe,  and  m  verso  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  tho  best  scholars  of  that  day,  ri- 
valed that  of  the  great  Latin  poets  of 
antiquity.  In  the  second  place,  it  treated 
of  a  subject  which,  at  the  time  the  poem 
appeared,  was  exercising  all  instructed 
minus — The  new  theory  or  (Jopernicus.  The 
epoch-making  book  ot"  Copernicus,  in 
Which  he  announced  his  discovery  of  the 
earth's  revolution  round  the  sun,  wis  pub- 
lished in  the  very  year  of  his  death,  1543. 
From  the  first  his  theory  was  received 
With  contempt,  and  by  none  mere  than 
by  tho  great  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
•eventeenth  centuries.  . . . 

This  contempt  on  tho  part  of  those  who 
led  the  opinion  of  educated  Europe,  taken 
together  with  the  scruples  of  the  Church, 
explains  how  it  was  that  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  elapsed  before  even  learned 
men  had  assimilated  with  their  daily 
thinking  the  fact  that  it  is  the  earth  that 
revolves  round  the  sun,  and  not  the 
entire  heavens  around  the  earth.  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost"  was  published  in  166U, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  work  of  Copernicus ;  yet 
Milton's  poem  is  based  on  the  Ptolemaic 
theory  that  the  earth  is  the  center  of  the 
•universe.  . . . 

We  must  not,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a 
iproof  of  mere  blind  dogmatism  on 
Buchanan's  part,  that,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Coperni- 
cus, he  should  have  written  a  poem  for 
the  express  purpose  of  combating  that 
great  astronomer's  discovery.  At  the 
time  he  began  to  write  it,  Buchanan  was 
acting  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  one  of  the  great 
marshals  of  France,  and  it  was  for  his 
pupil's  edification  that  the  poem  was  iu 
the  first  place  intended.  It  is  written  in 
Latin  hexameters,  and  is  divided  into 
books,  each  dealing  with  a  different  part 
of  his  subject. .  .  . 

It  is  the  first  book  of  the  poem  which 
is  especially  interesting,  as  it  deals  ex- 
pressly with  the  recent  teaching  of  Coper- 
nicus. It  is  strange  for  us  now  to  read 
how  the  great  scholar  solemnly  adjures 
his  pupil  to  shut  his  ears  to  a  doctrine 
unworthy  of  man,  irreconcilable  with 
reason,  worthy  to  be  ranked  only  with 
old  wives'  tales. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  with 
which  he  seeks  to  make  good  his  case. 
Think,  he  says  in  his  magnificent  Latin 
Terse,  of  the  sound  made  by  a  boy's 
sling  when  whirled  around  his  head- 
think  of  the  sound  made  by  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, and  conclude  from  this  what  sound 
would  be  produced  by  the  earth's  moving 
round  its  own  axis  with  all  its  mountains, 
seas,  forests,  and  cities!  Again,  if  the 
earth  revolved,  find  at  the  speed  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  case,  how  could  any 
temple,  house,  or  city  be  left  standing? 
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The  sea,  moreover,  could, not  keep  its 
bounds,  but  would  rush  wildly  over  all 
the  earth's  surface.  When  a  bird  should 
fly  into  the  air,  before  it  could  descend  its 
nest  would  be  some  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  spot  where  it  had  left  it.  Sup- 
pose two  armies  engaged  in  battle,  the 
arrows  of  the  one,  indeed,  would  reach 
the  enemy,  but  those  of  the  other  would 
be  borne  round  by  the  earth's  motion, 
and  never  reach  their  aim.  If  the 
heavenly  bodies  remained  fixed,  he  pro- 
ceeds, where  would  be  our  seasons,  our 
division  of  time  into  days  and  months 
and  years?  The  earth  must  be  the  center 
of  the  universe,  otherwise  tho  sun  and  the 
stars  would  vary  in  magnitude,  whereas 
we  know  they  do  not. 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  poem  is 
where  it  treat"  of  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  and  Columbus's  comparatively  recent 
discovery  of  America.  This  is  one  of  the 
poet's  most  highly  wrought  passages,  but 
one  at  the  same  time,  that  utterly  con- 
founds a  modern  reader  by  its  exhibition 
of  utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  Columbus's  great  achieve- 
ment. Avarice,  he  exclaims,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  and  the  opening  np  of 
new  lands  has  led  to  nothing  but  Increased 
mb«7  sad  vice 

The  question  who  is  to  succeed  Tenny- 
son as  Laureate  will  probably  be  the  main 
interest  of  intellectual  England  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  There  is,  unhappily,  no 
heir  apparent  to  the  illustrious  poet,  no- 
body whose  title  to  his  place  is  clear. 
In  quality  of  verse  Swinburne  undoubt- 
edly stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  in  a  measure  committed  to  this 
view  of  him:  but  his  personality  is  un- 
pleasing  and  he  has  made  poetry  a  furious 
political  partisan.  Part,  and  no  small 
part,  of  Tennyson's  equipment  for  the 
place  he  held  in  the  national  affection 
and  admiration  was  the  purity  of  his  life. 
He  was  essentially  a  gentleman  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term. 
It  will  be  hard  for  the  Queen  to  accept 
and  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  propose  anybody 
for  the  laureateship  of  whom  this  cannot 
be  said.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  claims  do  not 
seem  to  be  even  considered  by  anybody, 
although  Major  Pond,  when  he  came  to 
this  country  last  fall,  put.  forth  an  amus- 
ing tale  of  his  succession  to  the  lau- 
reateship having  been  settled,  and  of  his 
having  had  to  get  a  special  permit  both 
from  the  Queen  and  from  Lord  Salisbury 
to  come  to  this  country,  the  Laureate  in 
posse  not  being  allowed  to  absent  himself 
from  England  when  the  Laureate  in  esse 
was  old  or  infirm,  lest  the  kingdom  should 
be  left  even  for  a  day  face  to  face  with 
the  horrors  of  a  vacancy.  Even  if  this 
were  true,  we  fear  his  memorial  verses  on 
Tennyson  in  his  Daily  Telegraph  would 
settle  Sir  Edwin's  fate,  for  they  are 
enough  to  make  the  great  poet  turn  in  his 
grave  and  exasperate  his  family. 
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For  Use  Companion. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  LIFE  OF 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

f  *-^  By  E.  P.  Whipple. 

Charles  Kingsley  has  been  one  of  the  Forces  of 
the  present  generation.  He  literally  pitched 
heart-foremost,  if  not  head-foremost,  into  nil  ittt 
social,  scientific  and  political  problems,  thoutrltt- 
fnlly  discussed  by  the  more  careful  thinkers  ot 
the  time,  as  a  kind  of  "free  lance,"  committed 
from  the  start  to  a  championship  of  the  emotional 
side  of  every  question  which  his  calmer  contem- 
poraries were  inclined  to  consider  from  its  reason- 
able side.  » 

If  the  difficulties  which  trouble  all  thinking 
meii  in  th»jr  endeavors  to  advance  the  humaai 
race  cnnld  be  overcome  by  gashes  of  philanthrope 
sentiment-Kinsrsley  would  have  rapidly  riserf.»> 
be  the  firsrrorin  of  his  time. 

In  liis  early  books  be  opposed  all  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  social  and  political  economy, 
and  made  "good-will  to  men"  to  consist  in  favor- 
ing those  economical  fallacies  which,  in  the  end, 
produce  "ill  will  to  men." 

The  same  vehement  passions  which  urged  bim 
at  first  to  violate  those  established  laws  which  are 
the  slow  but  sure  conditions  of  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  made  him,  at  the  end,  a  defender  of 
what  may  be  called  retrogression  as  opposed  to 
progress.  He  lived  long  enough  to  assail  almott 
e"cry  intelligent  practical  measure  intended  to 
advance  the  cause  he  really  cherished  in  bis 
heart. 

He  became,  owing  to  the  alx«ence  of  clear 
reason  as  a  guide  to  bis  conduct,  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  Eyre,  the  Governor  of  the  British  Colo- 
ny of  Jamaica,  on  account  of  the  "energy'*  he 
displayed  in  his  senseless  crusade  of  murder  and 
massacre  against  the  unoffending  Negroes  of  that 
island,  on  a  mere  pretence  of  their  disloyalty ; 
and  he  was  one  of  those  prominent  Englishmen, 
especially  roved  and  honored  in  the  free  states  of 
America,  owing  to  the  philanthropic  element 
which  inspired  their  many  books, — who  still  took 
the  Southern  side  in  onr  great  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. 

The  trouble  with  bim  was  that,  from  youth  to 
age,  his-  sensibilities  and  impulses  predominated 
over  bis  learning  and  intelligence,  though  as  his 
works  plainly  show,  he  had  a  large  share  both  of 
intelligence  and  learning. 
,   His  life,  edited  by  bis  widow,  is  one  of  the  most 

-  -iri .  •  biographies  which  have  appeared  daring 
the  past  fifty  years;  but  it  contains  hardly  a 
single  opinion  which  a  trained  economist  or  states- 
man wonld  admit  without  large  qualifications. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  for  example,  though  a  radi- 
cal, could  never  in  Ms  Iwyhood  have  gone  so  far 

I  in  radicalism  as  Kingsley  did  In  bis  early  man- 
hood ;  but  Mill  was  both  a  reasoner  and  a  reason 
able  being;  and  Kingsley's  strange  and  sodden 
deviations  from  the  logical  results  of  bis  early 
pa««lonar.e  convictions  must  have  impressed  Mill 
with  a  kind  of  compassionate  contempt.    Yet  Mill 

I  would  have  never  doubted  that  Kingsley  was  as 
honest  in  the  freaks  of  feeling  which  made  him  a 
tory  as  in  the  freaks  of  feeling  which  made  him 
a  socialist. 

Tho  Lesson  of  HI*  Life. 

-  Th«  real  lesson  taught  by  Charles  Kingsley's 
life  is  this,  that  he  was  the  most  impulsive,  the 


moat  inconsistent,  the  most  passionate,  and,  at 
heart,  the  most  conscientious  of  human  beings. 
It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the  account  of  bis  school 
and  college  life  to  interesting.  Yonng  students 
will  find  in  It  mnch  to  Inspire  them  with  a  desire 
lo  emulate  bis  virtues ;  hat  bis  solid  virtues  were 
so  bound  up  «•  ith  his  fascinating  defects  that  who- 
ever emulates  him  must  take  care  not  to  imitate 
tu  whole  what  Is  only  valuable  in  part. 

Kings  ley  never  arrived  at  intellectual  and  moral 
manhood,  lie  wai  a  boy,  a  grand,  a  glorious 
hov  when  lie  first  appeared  as  a  dogmatic  man, 
assuming  to  direct  English  thought;  and  a  lioy, 
a  »plend»d  hoy,  he  remained  to  the  laM  year  of 
hi*  life. 

All  his  a  agaries  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  all 
the  strange  inconsistencies  of  his  career,  all  the 
sense  and  all  the  nonsense  which  alternately 
shocked  or  attracted  his  contemporaries,  were 
properly  to  be  referred  to  the  plain  fact  that  he 
never  became  a  mature  man. 

All  the  learning  he  acquired,  all  the  experience  ot 
life  be  accumulated  through  long  years,  all  bis 
contacts  and  collisions  with  the  minds  of  friends 
who  represented  the  most  advanced  intellect  of 
the  age,  never  could  cure  him  of  the  boyieh  defect 
of  substituting  impulse  for  intelligence,  even  in 
the  consideration  of  those  complicated  problems 
in  which  intelligence  should  manifestly  be  the  su- 
preme guide  and  arbiter. 

At  Home. 

His  father  was  an  excellent  clergyman  of  the 
■Id  English  stamp.  He  was  what  is  called  a 
•hunting  parson,"  a  man  of  sound  religious  senti- 
ments and  principles,  who  did  not  think  "follow- 
ing the  hounds"  at  all  disqualified  him  to  lit  a 
preacher  and  an  example  of  righteousness  and  a 
consoler  of  death-beds. 

"Mnscnlar  Christianity"  was  palpably  the  at- 
mosphere into  which  the  yonng  Kingsley  was 
born.  But  a  certain  sense  and  impulse  of  right 
characterized  the  boy  from  his  cradle,  accompan- 
ied with  that  moral  fastidiousness  which  feeds 
juvenile  self-importance.  He  wrote  sermons  at 
an  early  age.  Indeed,  while  his  mind  and  char- 
acter were  in  the  process  of  formation,  he  had  be- 
come infected  with  tbe  moral  iftease  of  talking  as 
if  he  loved  everybody,  and  of  acting  ns  if  he  loved 
only  a  chosen  few. 

The  slightest  contrast  of  character  In  the  boys 
with  whom  he  played  and  studied,  quickly  roused 
his  antipathies.  A  lover  of  the  whole  human 
race  in  the  abstract,  he  still  found  hardly  a  com- 
panion with  whom  he  could  individually  sympa- 
thize. He  was  a  childish  type  of  some  of  our 
modern  philanthropists,  whose  comprehensive, 
benevolent  feelings  include  all  the  inhabitants  of 
America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  but  who  prac- 
tically belong  to  that  class  of  conservative  citi- 
zens who  are  most  ready  to  call  in  the  constable 
to  kick  a  common  beggar  from  their  inhospitable 
door*-step*.  / 

Shy  in  behavior  toward  his  fellow-students, 
Kingsley,  aa  a  boy,  still  recognized  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ; — that  is,  he  condescended  to  assure 
them  of  his  superiority  to  them  all  becanse  while 
he  was  their  equal  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  had,  >>e- 
fore  the  age  of  eight,  developed  m  taste  lot  the 
poetical  aspects  of  Nature,  which  they  did  not 
feel,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  botany 
and  geology,  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

This  conceit  would  have  been  quickly  knocked 
out  of  him  bad  he  gone  to  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  England;  but  his  private  tutors  nnconscionsly 
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fostered  it.  They  felt  that  they  had  to  do  with  a 
boy  of  genius;  hut  their  management  of  him  was 
not  judicious. 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Powles  admits  that  Charles, 
while  under  bis  care,  was  not  popular  among  his 
school-mates.  "He  did  not  consciously  snnb 
those  who  knew  him ;  but  a  good  deal  of  uncon- 
scious snubbing  went  on;  nil  .the  more  resented 
perhaps  because  it  was  unconscious." 

Up  to  tbe  time  he  went  to  college  his  instruc- 
tors, without  knowing  it,  educated  him  in  self- 
will;  and  when  he  entered  Cambridge  University 
be  was  soon  distinguished  lor  the  recklessness 
with  which  he  doubted  everything  which  the  or- 
thodox professoi>  believed,  and  the  fierceness  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  fishing,  boating,  hunt- 
ing, driving,  boxing,  fencing,  shooting  and  field 
sports  generally. 

An  TJnder-Graduate. 

He  still  contrived  that  his  wildest  recreations 
should  assist  him  in  his  studies  in  natural  histo- 
ry ;  and  bis  quickness  of  apprehension  enabled 
him  to  keep  fairly  up  with  his  fellow-students  in 
the  classics  and  mathematics;  but  his  mind, 
bright  as  it  was,  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  during 
his  whole  university  life;  and  the  anarchy  of  his 
mind  was  fairly  represented  iu  the  anarchy  of  his 
character. 

The  only  thing  that  saved  him  from  ruin  was 
the  force  and  purity  of  his  emotional  nature.  He 
loved  his  father  and  mother,  his  brother  and  sis- 
ters, dearly.  He  wished  to  do  nothing  which  would 
bring  sorrow  to  them  by  bringing  disgrace  on 
him.  He  therefore  kept  himself  morally  uprigK ; 
but  of  intellectnal  uprightness,  of  that  fine  men- 
tal conscientiousness  which  characterizes  thinkers 


of  the  first  class,  and  which  mnks  a  comforting 
sophism  in  the  class  ot  serious  olfence%,  he  never 
appears  to  have  formed  an  adequate  idea. 

It  is  pitiabk  to  state  that  all  hi?"  theological 
doubts  were  solved,  not  by  patient  thinking  and 
investigation,  not  even  by  deep  religious  experi- 
ence and  earnest  prayer,  but  by  bis  early  love 
for  the  voting  maiden  who  eventnally  became  his 
wife. 

She  states  that  there  began,  when  he  was  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  "his  doubts  about  the  Trinity  and 
other  important  doctrines.  He  revolted  from 
what  seemed  to  him  the  bigotry,  cruelty  and  quib- 
bling of  the  Athunasian  Creed,  that  very  creed 
which,  in  after  years,  was  his  stronghold." 

We  are  let  to  surmise  that  all  Ms  doubts  on 
the  most  awful  qnestions  which  can  exercise  tbe 
faculties  and  test  the  strength  of  a  vigorous  mind, 
were  practically  decided  by  n  girl  of  eighteen, 
operating,  bv  the  magnetic  power  of  love,  on  the 
affections  of  a  rash  and  "green"  youth  of  twenty, 
not  yet  even  a  graduate  of  the  university,  the 
very  conditions  of  admission  to  which  he  had  pre- 
sumptuously disregarded. 

Ills  Fascinating;  Qnnlitie*. 

Enough  lias  been  said  of  the  doubtful  tide  of 
Kingsley's  character  and  his  career  at  school  and 
college.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  its  fascinating 
side  Tbc"boy  had,  first  of  nil,  courage.  He  nev- 
er flinched-  from  danger,  he  never  showed  any 
weak  sensibility  to  pain.  In  the  playground  he 
never  hesitated  at  attempting  feats  of  skill  and 
strength  which  involved  the  risk  of  broken  bone*. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  lie  climbed,  three  or  four 
days  in  succession,  a  high  tree  to  take  an  egg  from 
a  hawk's  nest.    On  the  fifth  day,  it  happened  that 


the  mother  hawk  was  in  tier  nest.  She  attacked 
Charles  both  with  beak  and  claws.  He  retained 
his  self-poisession,  though  crncllV  punished  lor  his 
intrusion. 

An  ordinary  boy,  thus  surprised,  -would  have 
dropped  at  once  from  the  tree,  and.  perhaps,  bro- 
ken bis  neck.  Kingsley  came  down  as  coolly  and 
steadily  as  lie  had  gone  up,  though  the  Mood  was 
streaming  from  his  lacerated  hands  as  he  de- 
scended. 

On  another  occasion,  « lien  he  was  troubled 
with  a  sore  finger,  he  remembered  that  sntnehodt 
had  told  bim  it  might  be  cured  liy  enntcrv ;  and 
hecoming  his  own  phy.-iciiii'.,  ho  heated  .1  |i:sker 
red-hot  by  the  school-room  lire,  nnd  r-ilmly  ni» 
plWd  it  two  or  three  times  nntil  the  cure  was  ef- 
fected. 

In  his  earliest  boyhood  days,  his  father  was 
rector  of  a  church  in  a  fishing-town.  This  town 
(Clonelly),  was  something  like  Gloucester,  in 
Massachusetts,  as  far  as  regards  its  Tragedies  of 
shipwreck.  Delighting  as  Charles  did  in  the 
wind  and  waves,  he  bad  early  experience  of  the 
human  woe  which  often  aeeompanied  the  storms, 
and  in  after  years  he  described  some  of  the  calam- 
ities he  had  witnessed  as  a  boy,  with  a  vividness 
of  imaginative  vision  which  shows  how  indelibly 
the  incidents  were  stamped  on  his  memory. 

Thus  he  speaks  of  a  vessel  blown  by  a  storm 
"on  a  slab  of  rock,  rising  slowly  on  every  surge, 
to  drop  again  with  a  piteous  crash  as  the  wave 
tell  back  from  the  cliff  and  dragged  the  roaring 
pebbles  hack  with  it  under  the  coming  wall  of 
foam.  You  have  heard  of  ships  at  the  last  mo- 
ment crying  aloud  like  living  things  in  agony? 
I  heard  it  then,  as  the  stumps  of  her  masts  rocked 
and  reeled  in  her,  and  every  plank'  and  joint 
strained  and  screamed  with  the  dreadful -tension." 

Anu  afterwards  ho  describad -another  scene, 
"when  the  gray  columns  of  water-spouts  came 
stalking  across  the  waves  before  the  northern  gale, 
overwhelming  the  tiny  herring-boats,  and  the 
beach  beside  the  town  was  covered  with  shriek- 
ing women  and  old  men,  casting  themselves  on  the 
pebbles  in  fruitless  agonies  of  prayer,  -as  corpse 
after  corpse  was  swept  up  at  the  feet  of  wives  and 
children." 

So  frequent  were  such  calamities,  that  Kingsley 
said,  a  few  years  after,  that  hardly  one  of  the 
playm'ates  of  his  boyhood  survived.  "One  poor 
little  fellow's  face,"  he  writes,  "starts  out  of  the- 
depths  of  memory  as  fresh  as  ever,  my  especial 
pet  and  birds'-nesting  companion  as  a  boy— a  lit- 
tle, delicate,  precocious,  Jarge-brained  child,  who 
might  have  written  books  sorne  day  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman's  son;  but  when  his  father's 
ship  was  wrecked  they  found  him,  left  alone,  of 
all  the  crew,  just  as  he  had  been  lashed  to  the  rig- 
ging by  loving  and  dying  hands,  hut  cold  and 
stiff,  the  little  soul  beaten  out  of  him  by  the  cruel 
waves  before  it  had  time  to  show  what  growth 
there  might  have  been  in  it." 

Such  early  experiences  as  these  most  hare 
awakened  and  deepened  Kingsley's  sympathy  with 
his  race.  The  intensity  with  which  he  describes 
them  proves  that  they  had  originally  impressed 
his  imagination  as  well  as  his  heart,  and  the  im- 
agination never  forgets. 

A  Triumph  of  Energy. 

It  is  alsoAo  be  said,  in  respect  to  his  university 
life,  that  ti\p  same  physical  energy  which  made 
hiin  reglcetlbia  stediw for  fishing  ai.d  fieM *p. .: : <. 
was  converted  into  mental  and  moral  cnergv. 
when  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  at  the  end  of  his 
residence  in  Cambridge  his  rank  as  a  scholar 
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would  be  very  low. 

He  condensed  the  rcsnlts,  of  stndies  which 
should  have  been  spread  over  three  years  into 
six  months  of  continuous  and  desperate  work. 
He  came  out.  in  the  examination  for  honors,  first- 
class  in  classics,  and  "Senior  opt,"  in  mathemat- 
ics; hut  he  did  all  this  at  the  expense  of  a  strain, 
both  on  his  mind  and  body,  which  at  the  time 
threatened  serious  consequences  to  his  health,  and 
which  would  have  driven  an  ordinary  student, 
who  did  not  possess  his  quickness  of  perception, 
into  imbecility  or  insanity. 

"My  brains."  he  wrote  at  the  time  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  examination,  "are-in  snch  an  over- 
worked and  bc-GrceVod  state,  tiint  I  cuiuiot  tm 
swer  for  always  talking  sense  just  now*.  ....  I 
read  myself  ill  this  week,  and  have  been  ordered 
to  shut  up  "very  book  till  the  examination,  and, 
in  fact,  the  last  three  weeks  in  which  I  had  to 
make  a  rally  from  the  violent  exertion  of  the 
mathematical  tripos,  have  been  spent  in  npotiiex  of 
pain  tcith  leeches  on  my  head,  jnst  when  T  ought 
to  have  been  straining  every  nerve." 

"Violent  exertion !"  that  is  the  impre-Mon  which 
Kingsle\  's  books  and  clerical  work  convey  eqnallv 
to  the  reuder  of  his  works  and  to  the  reader  of  his 
biography.  He  had  no  repose  In  that  lite  of  his — 
especially  none  of  that  repose  which  comes  from 
continuous  and  comprehensive  thought.  He  read 
the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  life  by  flashes 
of  lightning,  not  by  steady  sunlight.  One  won- 
ders that,  after  reaching  what  arc  called  "the 
years  of  discretion,"  hut  which,  with  him,  were 
always  "years  of  indiscretion."  some  kind  v  il'e  or 
friend  had  not  always  been  ready  to  apple  "leeches 
to  his  head,"  when  his  blood  was  palpriMv  getting 
the  mastery  of  his  brain.  His  intellectual  and 
moral  life  was  a  series  of  "violent  exertions." 

The  young  student,  who  may  justly  admire  mid 
strive  to  emulate  his  camestnc^  of  spirit  and 
kindness  of  heart,  should  also  ho  warned  to  Ik- 
proof  against  all  those  outburst--  oi  sensibility 
which  Kingsley  mistook  for  principles. 

Stttfvaartt  cf"  TWt   Gtoua.ndTf*G*MAc>L 

AfS*  Zc,  1989,  p.  t<f. 

Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

BY   REV,  S.  F.    HOTCHKIN. 

'he  broad  theology  of  the  English  clergyman  whose 
/  namC  beads  this  article  is  outlined  in  Riggis  "  Mod- 
to  Anglican  Theology."  .  A^  key-note  is  found  in  the 
illowing  words t  "A  noble,  holy,-  godly,  manful, 
jhristlike.  Godlike  life,  bred  and  nourished  in  us  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ."  God  was  near  at  hand  to  this 
strong  writer.  His  "  Village  Sermons  "  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  religious  world  by  their  freshness  and  di- 
.  ectness.  He  used  short  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  a  terse 
way  which  people  could  understand,  and  brought  the- 
ology down  to  the  hearth  and  home.  The  "  Good 
News  from  God  "  was  another  volume  of  sermons  of  a 
L<ce  character,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  strong 
preacher,  Dr.  Tyng,  wished  that  he  could  compose  such 
sermons  as  Kingsley.  Simplicity  and  strength  charac- 
terized his  writings,  and  there  was  a  frank  honesty,  and 
courage,  and  earnest  Christian  faith  that  made  them  at- 
tractive and  powerful ;  and  to  read  them  was  almost 
like  hearing  the  living  speaker.  Kingsley  saw  plainly 
the  troubles  and  abuses  of  life,  and  delineated  the 
wrongs  needing  remedy  with  a  "-gorous  hand,  but  he 
was  an  optimist  in  theology,  and  ever  took  the  bright 
side  as  to  the  relations  of  man  to  his  heavenly  Father, 
God.      His  novels  were  not  written  merely  for  the  sake 
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So  our  author  quotes  a  good  rule  to  begin      the  yard,  testified  their  love  to  the  dead,  who  loved  all 


'  Be  to  their  faults  a  Utile  blicd, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind." 


The  writings  of  Kingsley  are  full  of  suggestive 
thoughts.  His  scholarship  was  fine  and  his  classical  allu- 
sions apt ;  while  he  possessed  great  botanical  and  geo- 
logical knowledge.  He  had  also  a  boyish  hear.,  which 
never  grew  old.  He  was  great  in  his  innocence  and 
humility,  and  belonged  to  the  child-like  class  whom  our 
Lord  declared  to  be  of  "  the  kingdom  cf  heaven."  He 
was  a  true  "  seer,"  for  his  eyes  were  ever  wide  open, 
and  he  saw  for  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  rejoiced 
in  giving  information  ;  indeed,  he  could  hardly  retain 
it,  but  as  a  child  gave  a  shout  with  every  fresh  natural 
or  religious  discovery. 

Kingsley  deemed  certain  West  India  islands,  with 
"their  exquisite  little  land-locked  southern  coves," 
places  to  live  and  die  in — 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

He  found  a  cove  where  a  Scotsman  lived  with  a 
"  handsome  Creole  wife  and  lovely  brownish  children, 
with  no  more  clothes  on  than  they  could  help."  The 
sea  gave  them  fish.  The  cocoanut  palms  afforded  a 
small  revenue.  Poultry,  kids  and  goats'  milk  more 
than  supplied  his  needs.  There  were  "  corn  and 
roots,  sweet  potatoes,  yam,  tania,  cassava,  and  fruit  too. 
all  the  year  round.  He  needs  nothing,  owes  nothing, 
fears  nothing.  News  and  politics  are  to  him  like  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  surf,  which  is  naught  to  him. 
His  Bible,  his  almanac,  and  three  or  four  old  books  on 
the  shelf  are  his  whole  library."  Kingsley  is  delighted 
with  this  specimen  of  happy  and  natural  life,  and  asks 
himself,  "  Why  do  not  other  people  copy  this  wise  Scot  ?" 
Why  should  not  young,  refined  married  people  live  sim- 
ply* "  The  Gentle  Life  ?"    Our  author  does  not  seem  to 

*A  reference  to  Hain  Tritwell's  work  with  that  title. 

consider  what  a  dull  life  this  might  be  when  prolonged 
to  htm,  or  to  most  active"  and  literary  men  ;  the  con- 
trast and  the  quiet  please  him.  It  is  a  day  dream — a 
beautiful  poem.  He  would  soon  have  needed  a  tele- 
phone to  London,  that  he  might  hear  the  beat  of  the 
heart  of  the  world.  He  admires  the  peace  and  restful- 
ness  and  constant  summer  at  San  Josef,  but  desires  the 
telegraph  cable  to  the  islands,  then  expected  to  "  hear 
a  little  more  swiftly  and  loudly  the  beating  of  the  Great 
Mother's  heart  at  home."  Then  he  thinks  the  place 
would  be  a  "  most  delectable  spot "  to  live  in.  Still  he 
desires  improvements  in  Trinidad.  He  thought  tha 
this  island,  "  and  the  whole  of  northern  South  Amer- 
ica, ought  to  become  some  day  the  paradise  of  wood- 
carvers,"  who  could  copy  the  "  numerous  vegetable  and 
animal  forms  around,"  and  perhaps  far  surpass  the  old 
wood-carving  schools  of  Burmah  and  Hindostan. 

At  Savanna  Grande  Kingsley  had  a  strange  experi- 
ence. In  preaching  he  found  the  stalk  which  sus- 
tained the  pulpit  bending  under  his  weight,  so  that  he 
had  to  speak  quietly  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  pews 
of  the  "  brown  ladL-s  below."  Some  richly  dressed 
Chinese  ladies  were  also  present.  Loyalty  to  England, 
hatred  to  slavery  and  faith  in  human  nature  shine  out 
in  this  book.  Kingsley  might  be  called  "  Greatheart." 
His  interest  in  English  history  was  shown  in  his  Phila- 
delphia lecture  on  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  review 
articles  of  this  many-sided  man,  the  Puritans,  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Froude's  History  of  England  find  a 
place. 

In  "  Leaves  from  Noble  Lives  "  we  have  a  striking 
description  of  Kingsley.  The  "  Winter  Funeral  in  the 
Country  Churchyard,"  with  the  reverent  crowds,  and  the 
representative  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  poor 
men  with  uncovered  heads,  and  the  gypsies,  and  the 
huntsmen  in  scarlet,  with  "  horses  and  hounds  "  without 


The  country  parson,  who  wns  his  father,  was  worthy 
of  such  a  son.  When  the  herring  fleet  was  about  to 
sail  from  his  parish  the  father  would  take  his  wife  and 
boys  to  the  quay  and  "  bold  a  short  service,"  and  sing 
the  1 2 ist  Psalm  with  his  f.shermen.  before  they  parted 
from  their  families  on  their  dangerous  voyage. 

The  Bible  was  Kingsley's  companion  in  school  days, 
as  he  wrote  his  mother.  Kingsley's  parish  work  was 
nobly  and  lovingly  done,  and  the  pursuit  of  natural 
studies  and  the  cutting  of  wnod  varied  his  time  of 
"  prayer  and  humiliation."  He  was  a  whole  man,  and 
cared  faithfully  for  the  poor  and  watched  by  the  sick 
and  dying,  and  "  taught  in  the  school."  The  officers 
from  Aldershot  were  welcome  to  the  church  at  Evers- 
ley.  He  was  seen  once  hatless,  sitting  by  a  "  tramp 
outside  his  gate,"  listening  patiently  to  his  story. 

In  his  last  illness  the  glories  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  California  would  rise  before 
him  and  he  would  describe  them  to  his  nurse.  Sucfc 
thoughts  led  him  higher,  and  on  one  of  the  closing 
nights  of  his  life  he  exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful  Gpu 
is."  He  was  at  home  with  the  navvies  in  a  town  alley, 
instructing  them  in  godliness,  or  in  a  drawing-room  he 
could  command  attention  to  his  instructive  conversa- 
tion. Children  were  drawn  to  him.  The  writer  of 
"  Leaves  from  Noble  Lives,"  who  has  afforded  the  facts 
which  have  just  been  given,  closes  the  account  of  this 
faithful  clergyman,  sweet  poet,  philosophic  writer  and 
loving  man  thus  :  "  He  wrote  once,  *  I  sometimes 
feel  that  eternity  will  be  too  short  to  praise  God  in  if  it 
was  only  for  making  us  live  at  all.  .  .  .  What 
blessings  we  have  had  !'  Now  those  blessings  weft^br 
him  merged  \n  the  great  unknown  joys  of  a  better  life, 
and  the  eternity  of  praise  has,  we  think,  begun  -for 
him."'  * 

Kingsley  was  born  at  Holne  vicarage,  Devonshire, 
June  1 2th,  A.D.  1819.  The  Kingsley  family  were  of 
Cheshire  and  could  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  •Con- 
quest. They  suffered  for  service  on  the  parliamentary 
side  in  the  civil  wars.  A  younger  branch  of  the  family 
came  to  America,  as  the  Eclectic  notes.  Charles  Kings- 
ley  was  a  pupil  of  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  the  son  of 
thepor:.  The  pupil  distinguished  himself  at  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford.  In  the  second  year  of  his -curacy 
at  Eversley,  A.D.  1 844,  he  became  rector.  He  was 
also  Canon  of  Middleham.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Pascoe  Grenfell,  Esq.,  M.  P.  Her  sister  was  the  wife 
of  the  historian,  J.  A.  Froude.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  Kingsley's  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.- Kings- 
ley,  for  further  information  concerning  this  remarkable 
and  entertaining  author. 
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which  ctlsted  before  that  Immortal  story-teller  wa« 
bora  Into  It 

Mr.^tufui  Choate  told  me  be  wel1  remembered  see- 
ing, when  a  youth,  a  bookseller  In  Salem  one  morning 
hang  np  a  show-bin  oatilde  bl«  ■bop-door,  on  which 
was  printed  In  large  letters,  "This  day  published  a 
New  Novel,  Wavtrley,  or  TTs  Sixty  Years  Since."  And 
an  old  lady  In  Philadelphia  one*  described  the  Intense 
enthusiasm  tbe  eorataf  oat  ut  those  novels  produced  In 
that  city. 

She  said  she  remembered,  when  a  child,  seeing  a 
woman  rash  Into  a  shop  where.  In  those  days,  they  sold 
everything,  and  bearing  her  cry  out  In  an  excited  tone* 
"Give  me  'Peverll  of  the  Peak'  and  two  candles  as 
quick  as  possible  I" 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  boyhood  has  been  most  pleasantly 
described  by  himself  and  Is  full  of  Interest.  When 
only  a  year  and  a  half  old  a  fever  deprived  him  of  tbc 
o#e  of  his  right  leg,  and  be  never  wholly  recovered 
frotc  the  lameness.  They  carried  the  little  fellow  Into 
th  ■  country,  and  tried  all  sorts  of  prescribed  remedies, 
hoping  to  cure  the  poor  boy's  malady. 

Among  other  things  this  one  be  remembered,  and 
often  laughed  about  It  In  after  life.  Whenever  n  sheep 
was  killed  for  the  use  of  the  family  at  the  farm,  little 
Walter  was  stripped  and  swathed  up  In  the  skin,  warm 
from  lbs  animal's  earcase.  Then  they  laid  him  down 
on  the  parlor  floor  and  tried  to  make  htm  crawl  about, 
In  order  to  get  strength  Into  his  damaged  llrdb.  His 
grandmother  and  grandfather  wore  his  playfellows  In 
those  early  days,  and  need  to  tell  their  small  grandson 
juoHss  of  Scottish  heroes,  grave  and  gay,  and  amuse 
blm  aa  heat  they  could  with  old  books  and  songs  of 
the  past.  When  the  day  wns  ftne  they  carried  the  child 
out  Into  the  air  and  laid  him  down  bealde  an  old  shep- 
herd among  the  crags  and  rocks  where  the' sheep  were 
feeding. 

By  degrees  the  boy  got  strength  to  stand,  then  to 
walk,  and  then  to  run,  but  he  never  was  wholly  cured 
of  his  lameness.  At  Bath  he  lived  a  year  for  the  benefit' 
of  the  waters,  and  It  was  there  be  first  learned  to  read 
at  a  dame's  school.  I  think  Mt  lameness  gave  htm 
many  hour*-  of  leisure  wlthhvjk>ors  which  he  might 
not  have  had  If  bis  limb  had^cen  sound  At  any  rate 
be  devoured  books  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  early  became 
on  fire  for  deeds  of  chivalry.  He  read  with  avidity 
everything  he  could  lay  his  hinds  V port  In  the  form  of 
history  and  poetry,  and  when  some  odd  volumes  of 
Shakespeare  first  fell  In  his  -way  -he  read  the  plays  with 
a  kind  of  rapture,  sitting  i/p  half-dressed  and  rapidly 
perusing  them  by  the  llgbi/of  a  jnklnight  fire  when  the 
family  had  retired  to  bed. 

As  he  sr»w  older  a  benevolent  old  man  who  owns* 
a  library  recommended  him  to  read  Osslan  snd  Spen- 
ser, and  these  books  excited  blm  to  a  wonderful  de- 
gree. All  this  time  he  Was  a  scholar  lu  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  getting  Into  hi-  bead  as  much  Latin  aud 
Greek  as  be  had  room  for.  Soon  ha  became  Inspired 
by  too  beaattss  of  the  natural  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tevlot,  and  this  early  worship  or 
the  beautiful  In  God's  world  nevor  deserted  him. 

After  he  left  eutlefo  and  bit  father  had  entered  him  u 
student  at  law,  he  began  to  compose  legendary  ro- 
mances, and  stirring  ballads  which  he  repeated  with 
much  applause  to  •  knot  of  cronies  who  were  never 
fired  of  listening  to  Watty  Scott,  as  they  called  the 
young  man. 

'  Lame  as  he  was,  he  was  a  great  walker  In  those  days, 
ami  frequently  accomplished  thirty  miles  a  day  in  vis- 
iting  rtrtns  and  oM  battle-flekla.  Wandering  over  the 
field  of  Bannockburn  gave  bun  exquisite  pleasure,  and 
be  explored  many  an  old  castle  with  James  Ramsay, 
Ms  fellow  law-apprentice.  Sir  Walter  lamented  all  bis 
life  long  that  he  bad  not  studied  more  thoroughly  the 
essentials  of  a  good  education,  and  often  said  he  had 
neglected  hia  school  advantage*  in  early  youth.  But 
during  his  pupilage  he  certainly  learned  many  thinw 
worth  knowing. 

When  Walter  was  a  befy  of  rifteen,  Hobert  Burns, 
the  Bard  of  Scotland,  cltme  up  to  Edinburgh  for  a  first 
visit  to  the  capital.  Young  Scott  would  have  giver,  the 
world  to  speak  with  Bnria,  ho  so  loved  bis  poetry  Rud 
so  honored  the  man,  mid  at  last  his  great  de-ire  teas! 
gratified.    Burns  came  to  Prof.  ft>rgu*on's  one  day 


TfVien  Scott  and  some  half-doxen  ousvr  j^un.  -tort  were 
pre»-nt.  An  cngrovlnir  of  a  deaa  soldier  i:.  the  -.now, 
with  bis  dog  by  bis  side,  and  bis  widow  and  child 
watching  near,  was  handed  about  among  the  company. 
Under  the  picture  were  «ume  lln  -  descriptive  of  the 
sad  scene. 

Burns  was  so  affected  by  tbe  picture  that  he  abed 
tears,  and  asked  who  was  the  author  of  the  line*.  No- 
body remembered  them  but  the  boy,  Walter  Scott,  and 
he  whispered  the  author's  name  to  a  inend  stand!.!. 
near,  who  Informed  Bums.  The  poet  turned  and 
looked  kindly  at  the  knowing  lad,  and  &cott  remera 
bcred  that  look  all  his  life. 

Walter  Scott  la  Indeed  a  literature  In  himself.  Hts 
Renins  throws  a  lustre  on  the  art  of  story-telling,  and 
renders  fiction  a  boon  to  tbe  human  race.  His  Imagina- 
tion had  a  range  of  eight  centuries  to  unfold  Itself  in, 
and  he  roamed  throngh  them  with  a  masterful  power 
and  beauty.  No  rroott  reader  ever  outgrows  Sir  Wal- 
ter. Once  take  him  to  your  heart  and  there  is  no  part- 
ing company  with  blm  after  that.  In  age  be  will  be 
Just  aa  fresh  as  he  was  to  you  In  childhood,  and  you 
will  never  tire  of  his  delightful  companionship  or  have 
a  misunderstanding  with  him.  * 

Ixickhart'a  description  of  Sir  Walter's  last  hours.  In 
the  year  18.T2,  once  read'  can  never  he  forgotten.  He 
says,  "As  I  was  dressing  on  the  morning  of  Monday 
tbc  17tb  of  September,  Nlcoieon  came  Into  my  room 
snd  told  me  that  his  rmtster  had  awoke  In  a  state  of 
composure  and  consciousness,  snd  wished  to  see  me 
immediately.  I  found  blm  entirely  himself,  though  In 
the  last  stage  of  feebleness.  .  .  .  'Lo-  .hart,'  hu  saM, 
'I  may  have  hut  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My  dear, 
be  a  eood  roan — be  virtuous —  bo  rellirloiis — he  a  good 
man.  Xothlng  elso  wllbgive  you  any  comfort  when 
you  come  to  lie  here.'       \ 

"About  ha!f-past  one,  P.  M.,  on  the  Zlst  of  Septem- 
ber, Sir  Walter  breathed  his  Jast.  In  the  presence  of  ail 
bis  children.  It  was  a  hhtuliful  day— «n  warm  that 
every  window  was  wide  open— and  so  perfectly  still 
that  thi;%oiiiid  of  all  others  md.l  drliclrm-  to  hi»  ou, 
■the.  ;"^bs  ripri'e.  j f  'ho.  7r*ijM  »v*r  H»  rtaarDle*,  ws- 
distinctly  audible  as  we  kirblf  sround  the  bed,  and  K\ 
eldest  ton  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 
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Lord  Beaconsfield. 

HIS   WONDERFUL  CAREER. 
nvm  the  ffra  York  Hfuld. 

Earl,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  ex- Premier  ol 
England — Benjamin  Disraeli,  born  a  Jew  at  a 
time  when  Jews  were  under  civil  disabilities, 
and  in  turn  student,  dandy,  litterateur  and 
statesman,  has  passed  away.  Viewed  in  any 
light  his  career  was  as  extraordinary  as  it  was 
brilliant,  for  his  qualities  were  not  what  are 
called  solid  ones,  and  solidity  is  the  one  qual- 
ity the  world  looks  for  in  the  real  ruler  of 
modern  England.  To  find  such  a  man  for  six 
years  the  blindly  trusted  leader  of  a  people  at 
once  so  intelligent  and  so  jealous  of  innovation 
as  the  English,  would,  no  matter  what  his  party 
or  what  his  steps  to  power,  argue  the  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  most  masterly  qualities  ; 
but  to  know  that  he  was  during  that  period  not 
merely  the  idol  of  the  Commons,  but  the  cho- 
sen leader  and  champion-  of  the  Lords  ;  the 
master  of  the  proudest  dukes  ;  the  patron  of 
the  aristocrats  of  the  oldest  lines  in  England  ; 
the  special  personal  adviser  of  the  Queen  ; 
•he  chief,  in  a  word,  of  the  conservatives  of  the 
British  Empire,  is  to  recognize  a  genius  pre- 
destined to  sway.  Of  what  that  genius  was 
compounded  should,  in  the  doic  scrutiny  of 
his  seventy-six  years  of  life,  be  well  known.  It 
has  been  analyzed  brilliantly  and  unsparingly 
by  friend  and  foe,  but  all  the  explanations  leave 
something  unexplained.  When  the  best  and 
most  merciless  critics  have  written  their  lines 
they  have  turned  aside  and  declared  there  was 
a  residue  of  mystery.    He  was   an   Oriental 
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family  of  great  note  in  the  middle  ages.  Ths 
connection  of  the  Jews  with  Spain  is  well 
known  ;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  iuture  British 
Premier  were  of  the  sufferers  from  Christian 
persecution  in  the  fifteenth  cer.iury.  They 
quitted  Spain,  and  settled  in  Venic.-.  (hen  the 
most  tolerant  of  European  nation.".  There  they 
were  successful  ;  and  one  of  their  number  took 
up  his  residence  in  England,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  where,  through  his  abili:;. 
as  a  merchant,  he  rose  to  opulence.  His  only 
son  was  the  celebrated  Isaac  Disraeli,  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  commerce,  bu; 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters,  in  which  he 
achieved  great  fame,  and  became,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  more  distinguished  son,  "a  complete 
literary  character,  a  man  who  really  passed  h:s 
life  in  his  library."  The  son,  who  was  a  com- 
petent judge  in  the  matter,  very  justly  charac- 
terized the  father,  of  whom  he  had  drawn  a  very 
pleasing  portrait,  as  Mr.  Horace  Grey,  in  his 
"  Vivian  Grey.  '  Isaac  Disraeli  married  a  Jew- 
ish lady,  of  the  name  of  Basevi  ;  and  Benjamin 
Disraeli  was  their  eldest  son.  There  is  some 
obscurity  over  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  though 
the  point  has  never  been  made  perfectly  clear, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  born  in 
December,  1803.  His  birthplace  is  London. 
He  revolted  against  his  father's  purpose  tr> 
make  him  an  attorney  as  determinedly  as  that 
father  had  revolted  against  hit  father's  decree 
♦hat  he  should  become  a  merchant.  *He  was 
devoted  to  literature  and  politics,  when  he  was 
hardly  more  than  a  boy  ;  and  he  -vas  admitted 
into  very  good  society.  From  the  first  his  am- 
bition early  met  with  encouragement,  as  every 
one  saw  that  his  talents  were  almost  equal  to 
genius.  His  "Vivian  Grey"  appeared  in  1826, 
or  early  in  1827,  and  it  took  the  world  by  storm. 
His  "Voyage  of  Captain  Popanilla"  was 
published  in  1828,  and  is  a  satirical  work  ; 
though  it  has  some  good  points,  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  Its  predecessor.  In  1820-31  he 
travelled  extensively  in  Southern  Europe  and 
the  East.  Returning  to  England,  he  gave  to 
the  world  "  The  Young  Duke,"  a  very  clever 
novel,  which  is  still  in  favor  ;  and  which  has  the 
flavor  of  the  time  that  saw  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion accomplished.  His  next  work  (1832)  was 
"  Contarini  Fleming,"  and  it  stands  alone 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  author's  productions, 
because  of  its  peculiar  character.  "  The  Won- 
drous Tale  of  Alroy"  and  "The  Rise  of 
Iskander"  appeared  in  1833.  ■  Henrietta  Tem 
pie,"  which  is  generally  held  the  best  of  his  love 
stories,  dates  {from  1836,  and  "  Venetia"  from 
1837..  He  wrote -and  published  -much,  politi- 
cally, while  engaged  011  the  novels  named.  In 
1844  he  published  "Cootagsby;  or,  The  N*w 

Generation,"  which  was  a  sort  of  Bible  for  the 
white-waistcoatery  of  Old  England.  It  is  a 
rery  striking  work,  better  even  than  "  Sybil  ;  or, 
The  Two  Nations,"  which  appeared  in  1845  ; 
but  most  of  the  characters  in  the  latter  work 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  most  of  thosp  in 
"  Coningsby."  His  "  Ixion  in  Heaven"  be- 
longs to  1847,  but  it  never  commanded  much  at- 
tention. It  was,  we  think,  written  years  earlier 
(1833).  "  Tancred  ;  or,  The  New  Crusade,"  also 
published  in  1847,  had  a  better  reception. 
Queen  Victoria  elevated  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the 
peerage  (1876),  and  for  some  years  he  has  been 
known  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  a  title  that  had 
been  .intended  for  Edmund  Burke,  fourscore 
years  earlier.  It  is  a  title,  too,  favorably  rezrrd- 
ed  by  its  late  bearer,  for  he  bestowed  it  upon  one 
of  his  characters  in  "Vivian  Grey."  His 
"Lothair"  was  published  (1870)  early  in  the  in- 
terval between  his  first  Ministry  and  his  return 
to  office  in  1874.  "  Endymion,"  his  last  novel, 
appeared  at  the  close  of  1880.  Of  his  grav-r 
works, his  "Memoir of  Lord  George  Bentinck" 
Is  the  best. 
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Mr  Disraeli's  novels  ;  elong  in  scrre  meas- 
ure to  the  school  of  "  Pelharr"  and  "  >^.idol- 
phin."  Eut  it  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Disraeli's 
"  Vivian  Grey"  was  published  before  "Pelham" 
mad-  its  appearance.  In  all  that  belongs  to 
political  life  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels  are  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  Lo'd  Lyt'nn.  we  have 
nothing  in  our  literature  to  compare  w:th  some 
of  the  best  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels  for  light 
political  satire,  and  for  easy,  accurate  character- 
ization of  political  cliques  and  personages. 
But  all  else  in  Disraeli's  novels  is  sham. 
The  sentiment,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy — all 
these  are  sham.  They  have  not  half  the  ap- 
pearance of  reality  about  them  that  Lytton  has 
contrivd  to  eive  to  his  efforts  of  the  same 
kind.  In  one,  at  least,  of  Disraeli's  latest 
novels  the  political  sketches  and  satirizing  be- 
came sham  also. 


Georg:  Eliot's  Portrait. 

C.  Ktgan  Paul,  in  ffarfrr's/rr  May. 

In  more  than  one  striking  passage  in  his 
nnv-ls  Mr.  Hardy  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
?he  beauty  of  the  future,  as  the  race  is  more 
developed  in  intellect,  cannot  be  the  ideal 
physical  beauty  of  the  past ;  and  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  he  says  that  "  ideal  physical 
beauty  is  incompatible  with  mental  develop- 
ment and  a  full  recognition  of  the  coil  of 
things.  Mental  luminousness  must  be  fed 
with  the  oil  of  life,  even  though  there  is  already 
a  phys;cal  need  for  it."  And  this  was  the  case 
with  George  El;ot.  The  face  was  one  of  a 
group  of  four,  not  all  equally  like  each  other, 
but  all  of  the  same  spiritual  family,  and  with  a 
curious  interdependence  of  likeness.  These 
four  are  Dante,  Savonarola,  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  herself.  We  only  know  one  such  other 
group,  and  that  consisting  of  three  only.  It  is 
that  formed  of  the  traditional  head  of  Christ 
(the  well-known  profile  on  a  coin),  Shake- 
speare, and  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

In  the  group  of  which  George  Eliot  was  one 
there  is  the  same  straight  wall  of  brow ;   the 

droop  of  the  powerful  nose ;  mobile  lips, 
touched  with  strong  passion  kept  resolutely 
under  contrc!;  a  square  jaw,  which  would 
make  the  face  stern  were  it  not  counteracted 
by  the  sweet  smile  of  lip  and  eye.  We  can 
hardly  hope  that  posterity  will  ever  know  her 
from  likenesses  as  those  who  had  the  honor  of 
her  acquaintance  knew  her  in  life.  Only  some 
world's  artist  could  have  handed  her  dowr.  as 
she  lived,  as  Bellini  has  handed  down  the 
Doge  whom  we  all  know  so  well  on  the  walls 
of  the  National  Gallery.  The  two  or  three 
portraits  that  exist,  though  valuable,  give  but 
a  very  imperfect. presentment.  The  mere  shape 
of  the  head  would  be  the  despair  of  any  painter. 
It  was  so  grand  and  massive  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  represent  it  without 
giving  the  idea  of  disproportion  to  the  frame, 
of  which  no  one  ever  thought  for  a  moment 
when  they  saw  her,  although  it  was  a  surprise, 
when  she  stood  up,  to  see  that,  after  all,  she 
was  but  a  little  fragile  woman  who  bore  this 
weight  of  brow  and  brain. 

Men'  Wives. — One  may  smi^  respectfully  at 
what  Carlyle  says  of  his  "Jeanie."  But're- 
memberintr  Mill's  similar  wife-worrhin,  it  is  a 
slight  shock  to  one's  feelings  to  read  Ciriyle's 
disparaging  allusions  to  his  friend's  bride.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  en  rrvancht  what 
x-Iiil  thought  of  Mrs.  Carlvle.  —  Scrifintr  fo- 
May. 

Carlyle  and  Lamb. — Precisely  why  Carlyle 
thought  so  ill  of  Lamb  is  thusexpb:"ed*  The  two 
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